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Tobias  StfOLZXTr  was  bom  in  the  puish  of 
Cwdran,  DumbartODthire,  in  1721,  ana  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  honorable  fiunily. 
His  father,  Archibald,  was  the  yoonffest  son  of 
Sir  James  SrooUeU  of  Bonhill,  a  ^entteman  who 
espoused  the  caose  of  the  revoluuon,  in  1688.  and 
who  was  one  of  the  oommissionerB  fbt  framing  the 
treatjr  of  onion  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Archibald  married  Miss  Barbara  Cunningham,  of 
Gilbertfield,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  a 
lady  of  taste  and  elegance,  by  whom  be  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter;  but  dying  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  the  latter,  his  family  was  left  dependent 
on  the  bounty  of  the  grandmther. 

Tobias,  the  younger  son,  was  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  daasical  leaminir  at  the  school  of 
Dumbarton,  and  early  exhibited  that  vigorous  on- 
derstandioff  and  lively  wit  which  characterixed 
his  future  nfy.  After  tne  ordinary  course  of  school 
education,  he  was  removed  lo  Glasgow,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  dihgence  and  success. 
Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  some  students 
of  medicine,  which — ^more  than  any  predilection 
for  the  study— determined  him  to  embrace  the 
profession  ofphysic;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  re- 
lations, he  was  pot  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Gor- 
don.* a  surgeon  of  extensive  practice,  and  a  man 
of  intc^ty  and  benevolence.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  studied  anatomy  and  medicine,  under 
the  difierent  professors  ot  the  university;  and 
found  leisure,  at  the  same  time,  to  cultivate  the 
study  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  to  indulce  his  wit 
in  occasional  satires,  which  are  said  to  nave  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  portion  of  that  species  of 
humor  lor  which  he  was  afterwards  so  much  dis- 
tinguished. 

While  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  composed  a 
tngedv,  founded  on  the  assassinadon  or  James 
I.  of  MXMland,  which  was  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Regicide/*  and  which  is 
regaided  as  an  extraordinary  production  at  so  early 
a  period  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  his  i^randfitther,  who  had  hith- 
erto maintained  him,  died ;  and  it  was  found  that 
he  had  made  little  or  no  provision  for  the  chil- 
dren of  his  youngest  son.  Our  author's  apprentice- 
ship and  medical  studies,  however,  were  nearU 
finished;  and  he  determined  to  leave  Scotland, 
and  try  his  fortune  in  London.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  accordingly  set  out,  to  solicit  employment 
in  the  army  or  navy,  and  to  bring  his  tragedy  upon 
the  stage,  with  no  other  helps  than  a  small  sum  of 
money,  a  laige  assortment  of  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, the  fruitful  resources  of  a  mind  stored 
with  professional  knowledge  and  general  literap 
ture,  a  rich  vein  of  humor,  a  lively  imagination^ 
and  an  engaging  person  and  address. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  getting  his  tragedy  introduced  upon  the  stage, 
but  succeeded  in  procuring  the  situation  of  sur- 
ffeon's  mate  to  a  ship  of  the  line.  He  entered  on 
board  one  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  fleet,  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Carthagena,  in  1741,  of 
whirh  he  published  a  brief  but  spirited  account 
in  kis  Roderick  Random,  and  afterwards  a  more 
circumstantial  narrative  in  '*  A  Compendium  of 
Voyages,"  1756,  7  vols.    In  the  West  Indies,  he 

*  &noUett  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  drawn 
the  character  of  this  worthy  man.  under  the  name  of 
Potion/in  his  Rcleriek  Random.  In  Humphrey  Clink- 
er be  mentions  him  by  name  in  very  flattering  terms. 


quitted  the  service  of  the  nayy,  in  diagutt,  and  iv^ 
sided  for  some  time  in  the  iriand  of  Jamaica^ 
where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Aiib» 
Lascelles,  a  beautiful  snd  aooompliabed  lady, 
whom  he  afterwards  married. 

He  returned  to  London  in  1746 ;  and  in  Antanin 
benn  his  literary  career  by  publishing  *'  Advioer 
a  Satire,"  in  4lo.  This  peiiormance,  from  its  pe- 
culiar acrimony,  was  more  calculated  to  raise  hiiia 
poweiftil  enemiea  thsn  to  advance  his  repaiatkM» 
by  the  display  of  his  talent.  In  1747,  he  poUiahed 
*'  Reproof,  a  Satire,"  a  second  part  of  the  former, 
written  with  equal  eoeigy  of  expression,  and  acri- 
mony of  censure. 

At  this  period,  bis  attachment  to  Miss  Lascelle* 
was  rewarded  by  the  possession  of  her  band,  and 
the  expectation  of  a  fortune  of  three  thousand 
pounds  in  West  Indian  property.  He  faired  a  gen- 
teel house,  and  lived  in  a  style  of  elegance  and 
hospitality,  agreeable  to  his  own  generous  dispo- 
sition, and  suitable  to  the  taste  ami  education  of 
his  wife,  in  expectation  of  receiving  the  fbrtUAe 
that  belonged  lo  her,  of  which,  however,  he  ob- 
tained little  or  nothing,  after  a  vexatious  and  ex- 
pensive litigation,  which  involved  him  in  ooond- 
erable  pecuniary  difiicultiea. 

He  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for  subsistence ;  and 
in  1748  published  his  **  Adventurea  of  Roderi«:k 
Random,"  which  had  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale, 
and  brought  him  both  reputation  and  money.  It 
is  generally  esteemed  his  best  novel.  It  has  been 
suoposed  to  contain  the  real  history  of  the  author's 
life ;  but  although  Roderick  is  sometimes  placed 
in  situations  similar  to  those  in  which  Smollett  had 
been,  there  are  many  circumstaiiees  in  the  stor3r 
very  diflerent  from  those  which  belonged  to  the 
autqor  himself 

In  1749,  his  tragedy  of  "  The  Regicide,"  after 
having  been  expowd  during  a  period  of  te n  yeara 
to  the  censure  of  critics  of  all  degrees,  and  mwlly 
rejected  by  the  managers  of  the  theatres,  was  pub> 
lished  in  ova  by  subscription.  To  the  play,  the 
author  prefixed  a  preface,  givinr  a  minute  'detail 
of  the  numerous  difficulties  ana  disappointments 
he  encoimtered,  in  attempting  to  get  his  piece 
brought  on  the  stage,  and  contuning  wme  very 
severe  reflections  on  Lord  Lyttleton  and  GarricK. 
which  he  afWrwards  regretted,  and  retracted  in 
handsome  terms. 

In  the  summer  of  1760,  he  went  to  Paria,  where 
he  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance,  uid  brother 
novelist,  Dr.  Moore,  who  accompanied  him  in 
some  of  his  excursions.  While  in  France,  he  wrote 
his  "Ad  ventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,"  which  was 
published  in  1751,  in  four  vols,  and  received  with 
extraoidinafy  avidihr.  The  **  Memoirs  of  a  Lady 
of  Quality,**  (Lady  Vane)  introduced  in  the  workr 
the  matenals  of  which  she  herself  furnished,  ex- 
cited much  attention  at  the  time,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  its  success. 

On  nis  return  to  England,  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  from  a  preign  uaivw- 
sity,  he  announced  himself  as  a  physician,  by  a 

eiolication,  entitled.  **  An  Essay  oo  the  External 
se  of  Water,  with  Remarks  upon  the  present 
method  of  usinff  the  Mineral  Waters  at  Bath,'^&c. 
1752.  This  penormRnoe — the  only  one  in  the  line 
of  his  profession  whirh  he  is  known  to  have  pub> 
lished— ad vanc4x]  his  reputation  as  a  man  ef^sci- 
ence ;  but,  though  possessed  of  superior  endow- 
ments, and  many  scientific  qualifications,  he  failed 
in  rising  to  professional  cmmence  and  wealdk  It 
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is  Rippoaed  that  hm  IrritabU  temper,  incmsed  by 
the  leadng  and  iinooiiifi>nable  circamstancct  of 
the  pR^eaBian,  and  his  contempt  for  the  low  arbi 
of  aerriliiy,  sappleiieaB,  axid  canning*  were  the 
real  causes  of  ma  &ilure. 

Disap^inied,  or  perhaps  too  soon  diaoouraged, 
m  aohcitiog  employment  as  a  pbyaidan,  he  re- 
solved to  aaaome  the  character  and  avocation  of 
an  author  by  proleflsioo,  and  dedicate  his  life  lo 
the  enltivatioo  of  general  Uteretore.  Acoordin^y, 
he  fixed  his  resideoce  at  Chelaea;  and  his  gMiius, 
learning,  and  industry  were  eqiuilly  employed  in 
the  several  departmeota  of  novel-writing,  of  wri^ 
ing  ibr  the  booksellerB,  of  writing  lor  the  stage, 
and  of  writing  Ibr  a  party. 

In  1753,  he  pubLnned  nia  "  Adventures  of  Fer- 
dinand Count  Fathom,"  in  two  vols.  This  novel 
did  not  oUain  auch  extMisive  popularity  as  hia 
former  ones ;  yet  it  displaya  the  same  vpirit  and 
vivacity,  the  same  ftcuitjr  and  varietjr  of  expres- 
sion, wnich  characterize  his  other  writings,  and  in 
some  parta  exhibits  a  power  in  serious  descripticm 
which  none  of  his  other  works  come  op  to. 

His  next  publication  was  a  tmoslation  of  Don 
Quixote.  It  appeared  in  1755,  two  vols.  4ta  For 
this  work  Smotlett  was  eminently  qualified ;  but 
he  too  often  wrote  in  such  drcnmstances,  that 
dispatch  was  his  primary  object;  and  finding  va- 
rious £nglisfa  translations  at  hand,  sometimes 
saved  him^lf  the  labor  of  original  oompoaition. 
The  preference  is  still  given  to  the  translation  of 
his  predeceasor,  Motteaux,  who  is  thought  to  dis- 
play the  ladicrous  solemnity  of  the  knight,  and  the 
native  humor  of  the  squire,  with  more  felicity  of 
expression,  and  propriety  of  allusion. 

He  now  made  a  journey,  which  he  had  lon^ 
meditated,  to  his  native  counoy.  He  visited  his 
mother,  who  then  resided  with  ner  daughter,  Mrs. 
Telfer,  at  Scotstown,  in  Peebleshire,  where  he 
passed  some  time ;  and  before  returning  to  Eng- 
land, indulged  still  further  his  early  recMlections, 
by  visiting  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particu- 
larly GlttKOw,  the  scene  of  his  early  friendships 
and  boyiuk  pastimes,  where  he  spent  two  very 
agreeable  d^  with  Dr.  Moore,  then  an  eminent 
pbyiician  there,  and  aome  of  hu  old  companions, 
to  whom  he  was  attached  with  unshaken  steadi- 


Cki  his retum  to  London,  he  wasprevailed  on  to 
nndeitske  the  chief  direction  of  **  lite  Critical  Re- 
view,** which  commenced  in  1756,  and  espoused 
the  canse  of  the  tories  and  hifh  church  party,  in 
oppoaitioa  to  '*Tbe  Monthly  Review.*'  This  en- 
gagement was  long  a  source  of  disquiet  to  Smollett, 
ana  involved  him  in  a  variety  of  disputes.  The 
severity  of  some  of  his  criticisms  tempted  incensed 
authors  to  retediate ;  and  the  boldness  of  some  of 
his  censures  brought  on  him  more  than  one  troo- 
Uesome  and  expensive  litigation.  Of  the  fenner, 
the  disputes  with  Drs.  Shebbeare,  Grainger,  and 
Hill,  may  be  mentioned ;  and  of  the  latter,  the 
most  important  perhaps  was  the  prosecution  of 
Admiral  Rnowles,  for  an  article  in  the  Review, 
nf  which  Smollett  avowed  himself  the  writer,  and 
for  which  he  was  fined  in  one  hundred  pounds, 
zdA  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in 
the  King's-Bench  Prison. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Critical 
Review,  he  published,  anonymously,  **  A  Compen- 
dium of  Anmentic  and  Enteitaining  Voyages,"  in 
seven  vols.  12ma;  a  popular  compilation,  in  which 
he  introduced  his  own  account  of  the  expedition 
agunst  Carth^ena. 

In  1757,  he  wrote  a  national  piece  called  **The 
Reprisal,  or  die  Tan  of  Old  England,"  which  was 
M^ed  at  Drury  Lane,  with  good  success,  and  is 
still  a  popular  after-piece.  The  candor  and  cor- 
diality which  Garrick  diaplayed  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  oomedy,  closed  the  breach  which  had 
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stthsisted  between  him  and  our  aotibor ;  and  the 
latter  was  now  as  honest  and  open  in  expressing 
his  gratimde  towards  him,  as  he  had  been  in  ex- 
preaaiiiff  his  rasentment 

In  1*^  Smollett  pubUshed  his  "  Complete  His- 
tory of  England,  from  the  descent  of  Julius  Ceesar 
to  the  treaty  of  Aix-lapChapelle  in  1748,"  in  four 
vole.  4to.  It  is  said  that  this  work  was  composed 
and  imished  for  the  press  m  fourteen  manihs-~an 
efl&rt  to  which  nothing  but  the  most  distinguished 
abilities,  and  die  most  vigorous  application,  could 
have  been  equal.  It  was  foUowea  in  1761  by  hia 
*'  Continuation  of  the  Histoiy  of  England."  which 
was  completed  in  four  vols.  8vo.  in  1762,  and  a 
fifkh  vol.  m  1765,  which  lm>ught  down  the  hisiofy 
to  that  period.  In  1766,  it  was  published  in  two 
vols.  4to,  with  his  last  oorrections,  and  a  general 
index. 

While  in  confinement  in  the  King's-Bench  Pris> 
on,  his  abilities  were  exercised  in  writing  **  The 
Adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves,"  which  was 
first  printed  in  detached  portiona,  in  the  ftitish 
Magazine  for  1760  and  1761.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
much  inferior  to  his  other  novels,  though  not  with* 
out  scenes  and  charaoters  demonstrative  of  the 

Senuine  humor,  satirical  talents,  and  benevolent 
eait  of  the  writer. 

The  sudden  advancement  of  the  Eari  of  Bute, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  torv,  to  the  chief  man- 
aaement  of  public  afihira,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  natiooal  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  aversion,  so 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  employ  some  able 
writers  to  reconcile  the  public  to  his  elevation, 
and  to  defend  the  measures  of  his  administration. 
AnuHtf  others,  Smollett  t^as  prevailed  upon  to 
defeoo  the  unpopular  measures  that  had  attended 
his  elevation ;  and,  on  the  first  day  of  his  patron's 
promotion,  he  published  the  fint  number  of  a 
weekly  paper,  entitled  **The  Briton."  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  Wilkes  started  **  The  Nordi  Bnton," 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1762.  This  paper,  in  which  Wilkes  was  as- 
sisted by  Churchill,  declared  hostilities  against  the 
ministry  and  the  Scottish  nation,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  the  acrimonious  bold- 
ness with  which  it  was  written.  Smollett,  unUke 
his  opponent,  was  not  formed  with  that  insensibil- 
ity ana  coolneas  that  is  necessary  for  political  con- 
troversy. By  the  force  of  invective,  popular  aigu- 
ment,  and  personal  abuse,  he  was  completely  de- 
feated; and  on  the  12di  of  February  1763,  The 
Briton  was  siapped.  Smollett  afterwards  found 
reasons  for  altering  his  opinion  of  Lord  Bote, 
when  he  wrote  his  **  Histoiy  and  Adventures  of 
an  Atom,"  published  in  1769,  a  political  romance, 
exhibiting,  under  Japanese  names,  die  characters 
and  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  party  in  Great  Brit- 
ain from  1754  to  1767-8. 

A  heavy  domestic  calamity — the  death  of  an 
Only  child,  a  daughter,  in  her  fifteenth  year — to- 
ffelner  with  the  rad  state  of  his  own  health,  and 
the  earnest  request  of  his  wife,  determined  him  to 
leave  England,  and  spend  some  time  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  milder  climate.  Accordin^y  in  June, 
1763,  he  went  abroad,  and  continued  in  France 
and  Italy  about  two  yean.  On  his  return,  in  1766, 
he  published  his  "Travels  through  France  and 
Italy,"  in  the  form  of  letters.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels,  he  seems  to  have  labored  under  a  con- 
stant fit  of  ill-humor ;  and  his  letters  affi>rd  a  mel- 
ancholy proof  of  the  influence  of  bodily  pain  over 
the  best  dispCkitioli. 

Soon  after  this  publication,  at  a  time  when  he 
fell  his  strength  declining,  and  his  mind  depressed 
with  swrow,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  his  native 
country— a  journey  probably  undertaken  ftom  a 
sense  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  a  deeira 
of  seeing  his  mother  and  other  r^ations,  before 
he  should  be  separated  from  them  for  ever.    He 
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arrived  in  EdinbuiKh,  in  June,  1766 ;  and  havinc 
pajiwd  some  time  with  his  mother,  he  proceeded, 
with  hia  tister,  to  Glasgow ;  from  whence,  after 
they  hod  made  a  short  stay,  they  went,  accompa^ 
nied  by  Dr.  Moore,  to  Cameron,  the  residence  of 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Smollett,  df  Bonhill,  on  the  banks 
of  Lochlomond.  He  left  Scotland  about  the  latter 
end  of  August,  without  any  alleviation  of  his  com- 
plaints, aiul  proceeded  directlv  to  Beth,  with  a 
pleamng  impression  on  his  minaof  the  a£bctionate 
attention  wnich  had  been  shown  him  by  his  rela- 
tions, acquaintance,  and  countrymen  in  general, 
of  whom  he  had  taken  a  last  fiireweU. 

He  spent  the  winter  in  Beth ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1767,  his  health  and  spirits  were 
surprisingly  restored.  During  his  convalescence 
he  wrote  nis  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  already 
mentioned.  His  complaints,  however,  soon  recur- 
red with  violence ;  and  he  was  advised  u>  try  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  climate. 

He  set  out  for  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
early  in  the  year  1770,  with  a  constitution  reduced 
to  the  last  state  of  debility;  and  ailer  residing  a 
short  time  at  Leghorn,  he  retired  to  Monte  Novo, 
in  the  neighborhood.  While  here,  he  published,  in 
1771,  his  *'  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker,"  in 
which  he  represented,  truly  and  humorously,  his 
own  character  under  that  of  Matthew  Bramble, 
and  inserted  the  observations  he  made  on  visiting 
his  native  country,  and  the  scenes  of  in&ncy. 
This  novel  was  read  with  general  approbation  on 
its  first  appearance;  and  is  still  considered  as 
among  the  most  entertaining  and  agreeable  of  his 
works.  It  was  the  last  publication  Smollett  gave 
to  die  world ;  and  betrays  no  diminution  of  his  na- 
tive visor  of  imagination  and  muscular  humor. 

He  Imgered  through  the  summer,  during  which 
his  strength  sunk  gradually,  but  he  retamed  his 
fortitude  and  composure,  as  well  as  the  full  use  of 
his  Acuities,  to  the  last,  and  died  at  his  house  in 
the  n^hborhood  of  Leghorn,  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1771,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  his  death  a  plain  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow,  with  an  in- 
scription by  Dr.  Armstrong.  In  1774,  a  column 
was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  near  the 
hoiue  in  which  he  was  bom,  by  his  cousin,  James 
Smollett,  Eat^.  of  Bonhill,  with  an  inscription,  in 
the  composition  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  hand. 
TV>  add  to  the  regret  which  every  reader  must 
feel  at  the  untowanl  fortune  that  attended  Smol- 
lett through  life,  his  widow  was  left  in  indigent 
circumstances  in  a  foreign  country.  To  reheve 
her  from  some  temporary  distress,  the  tragedy  of 
Venice  Preserved  was  performed  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1784,  for  her  benefit ;  and  the  money,  amoun^ 
ing,  it  is  said,  with  private  donations,  to  about  3002. 
remitted  to  Italv. 

In  1773,  Smollett's  *'  Ode  to  Independence"  was 
miblished  from  a  MS.  at  Glasgow,  by  professor 
Kichardson,  with  notes  and  observations.  The 
poems  of  Smollett,  though  few,  are  allowed  to  be 
of  the  first  order,  which  makes  it  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  cultivate  his  poetical  talents  more 
extennvely. 
The  person  of  Smollett  was  stout  and  well-pro- 


portioned, his  countenifnce  ensaging,  his  nuuiner 
reserved,  with  a  certain  air  of  dignity  that  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  own 
powers.  He  was  of  a  disposition  so  humaoe  smd 
ffenerous,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  un- 
fortunate, and  on  some  occasions  to  assist  them  be- 
yond what  his  circumstances  could  justify.  Though 
few  could  penetrate  with  more  acutenesa  into 
character,  yet  none  was  more  apt  to  overlook  mis- 
conduct wnen  attended  with  misfortune.  As  no- 
thing was  more  abhorrent  to  his  nature  than  peit- 
ness  or  intrusion,  few  things  could  render  him 
more  indignant  than  a  cold  reception.  To  this, 
however,  ne  imagined  he  had  sometimes  been 
exposed  on  his  applications  in  fevor  of  others ;  fi>r 
himself  he  never  made  an  application  to   any 

Ssat  man  in  his  life.  Free  from  vanity,  Smollett 
d  a  considerable  share  of  pride,  and  great  sen- 
sibility ;  his  passions  were  easily  moved,  and  too 
impetuous  wnen  roused ;  he  could  not  conceal  his 
contempt  of  folly,  his  detestation  of  fraud,  nor  re- 
frain from  proclaiming  his  indignation  against 
every  instance  of  oppression.  Though  he  possess- 
ed a  versatility  of  style  in  writing,  wnich  he  could 
accommodate  to  every  character,  he  had  no  sup- 
pleness in  his  conduct  He  could  neither  stoop  to 
impose  on  credulity,  nor  humor  caprice.  He  was 
of  an  intrepid,  independent,  impruaent  disposition, 
equally  incapable  of  deceit  and  adulauon,  and 
more  disposed  to  cultivate  die  acquaintance  of 
those  he  could  serve,  than  of  those  who  could 
serve  him.  What  wonder  that  a  man  of  his  char- 
acter was  not,  what  is  called,  successful  in  life  ? 

The  predominant  excellencies  of  his  mind  were 
fertility  of  invention,  vigorous  sense,    brilliant 
fency,  and  versatile  humor.    His  understanding 
was  quick  and  penetrating,  his  imagination  liveh% 
his  memory  retentive,  and  his  humor  original.  liis 
writings  most  be  allowed  as  proofs  of  a  versatility 
as  well  as  fecundity  of  talents  seldom  exceeded 
by  any  writer  in  the  same  period  of  years.    He 
had  an  extensive  knowledge,  not  only  in  physic, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  in  general,  but  in  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  in  ancient  and  modem 
history,  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  constitution  and  government  of  his  country. 
Man  he  surveyed  with  the  most  accurate  obser- 
vation. He  had  a  strong  sense  of  imiHt>priely,  and 
a  nice  discernment  both  of  natural  and  moral 
beauty  and  deformity.  His  humor,  lively  and  ver- 
satile, could  paint  lusUy  or  agreeably  what  he 
saw  in  absurd  or  ludicrous  aspects.  He  possessed 
a  rapid  and  clear  conception,  with  an  animated, 
unaflected,  and  graceful  style.    With  much  sim- 
plicity, he  has  much  purity,  and  is  at  the  same 
time,  both  forcible  and  copious.   His  observations 
on  life  and  manners  are  commonly  just,  strong, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  his  reasoning  generalty 
sound  and  conclusive.  His  wit  is  prompt  and  nat- 
ural, yet  keen  and  manly.  In  chastity  and  delica- 
cy, it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Addison,  but  equal  in 
purity  and  moral  tendency  to  that  of  his  contem- 
porary, Fieldinx;— it  is  poignant,  sprightly,  and 
fbunded  on  truth ;  it  exposes  successmlty  hypocri- 
sy, impropriety,  and  such  vices  as  are  objects  of 
ndicule. 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 
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STATE  OP  THE  NATION  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1699. — The  constitution  of  England  had 
now  asBomed  a  new  aspect  The  maxim  of 
hereditary,  indeieisible  ngfat  was  at  length 
renonnced  by  a  free  parliament  The  pow- 
er of  the  .crown  was  acknowledged  to  flow 
from  no  other  fountain  than  that  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  people.  Allegiance  and  pro- 
tection were  declared  reciprocal  ties  de- 
pending upon  each  other.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  made  a  regular  claim  of 
rii^hts  in  behalf  of  their  constituents;  and 
William  III.  ascended  the  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  an  express  capitulation  with  the 
people.  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  zeal  of 
the   parliament  towards    their    deliverer 


seems  to  have  overshot  their  attachment  to 
their  own  liberty  and  privileges :  or  at  least 
they  neglected  the  fairest  opportunity  that 
ever  occurred,  to  retrench  those  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  to  which  they  imputed 
all  the  late  and  former  calamities  of  the 
kingdom.  Their  new  monarch  retained  the 
old  regal  power  over  parliaments  m  its  fbll 
extent  He  was  left  at  liberty  to  convoke, 
adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  them  at  his 
pleasure.  He  was  enabled  to  influence  elec- 
tions, and  oppress  corporations.  He  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  choosing  his  own  coun- 
cil ;  of  nominating  all  the  great  ofiicers  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  household,  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  church.  He  reserved  the 
absolute  command  of  the  militia :  so  that 
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he  remained  master  of  all  the  instniments 
and  engines  of  corruption  and  violence, 
without  any  other  restraint  than  his  own 
moderation,  and  prudent  regard  to  the 
claim  of  rights  ajid  prmciple  of  resistance, 
on  which  the  revolution  was  founded.  In  a 
word,  the  settlement  was  finished  with  some 
precipitation,  before  the  plan  had  been  prop- 
erly digested  and  matured ;  and  this  will  be 
the  case  in  every  establishment  formed 
upon  a  sudden  emergency  in  the  face  of 
opposition.  It  was  observed,  that  the  kin^, 
who  was  made  by  ike  people,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  rule  without  them;  to  govern 
jure  diviiw,  though  he  was  created  jure 
nujnano :  and  that,  though  the  change  pro- 
ceeded from  a  republican  spirit,  the  settle- 
ment was  built  upon  tory  maxims ;  for  the 
execution  of  his  government  continued  still 
independent  of  his  commission,  while  his 
own  person  remained  sacred  and  inviolable. 
The  prince  of  Orange  had  been  invited  to 
England  by  a  coalition  of  parties,  united  by 
a  common  sense  of  danger :  but  this  tie 
was  no  sooner  broken  than  they  flew  asun- 
der, and  each  resumed  its  original  bias. 
Their  mutual  jealousy  and  rancor  revived, 
and  was  heated  by  dispute  into  intemperate 
zeal  and  enthustasm.  Those  who  at  first 
acted  from^  principles  of  patriotism  were  in- 
sensibly warmed  into  partisans ;  and  king 
William  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  fiiction.  As  he  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist, 
and  always  expressed  an  abliorrence  of 
sinritual  persecution,  the  Presbyterians,  and 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  considered  him 
as  their  peculiar  protector,  and  entered  into 
his  interests  with  the  most  zealous  fervor 
and  assiduity.  For  the  same  reasons,  the 
friends  of  the  church  became  jealous  of  his 
proceedings,  and  employed  all  their  influ- 
ence, first  in  opposing  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  and  aflerwai^s  in  thwarting  bis 
measures  Their  party  was  espoused  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  lineal  succession ;  by 
the  Roman  Catholics;  by  those  who  were 
personally  attached  to  the  late  king;  and 
by  such  as  were  disgusted  by  the  conduct 
and  personal  deportment  of  William  since 
his  arrival  in  England.  They  observed. 
That,  contrary  to  his  declaration,  he  had 
plainly  aspired  to  the  crown ;  and  treated 
his  father-in-law  with  insolence  and  rigor : 
that  his  army  contained  a  number  of  foreign 
papists,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  whom  James  had  em- 
ployed: that  the  reports  so  industriously 
circulated  about  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  treaty  with  France  for  enslaving 
England,  and  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex— reports  countenanced  by  the  prince 
of  Orange — ^now  appeared  to  be  without 
foundation :  that  the  Dutch  troops  remained 
in  London,  while  the  English  forces  were 


distributed  in  remote  quarten:  that  the 
prince  declared  the  first  should  be  kept 
about  his  person,  and  the  latter  sent  to  Ire- 
land :  that  the  two  houses,  out  of  complai- 
sance to  WilliaiBt  had  denied  their  late 
sovereign  the  justice  of  being  heard  in  his 
own  defence :  and,  that  the  Dutch  had  late- 
ly inteifered  with  the  trade  of  London, 
which  was  already  sensibly  diminished. 
These  were  the  sources  of  discontent, 
swelled  up  by  tiie  resentment  of  some  no- 
blemen, and  other  individuals,  disappointed 
in  their  hopes  of  profit  and  preferment 

ACCOUNT  OV  THE  NEW  MINISTRr. 

WiLUAM  began  his  reign  with  a  procla- 
mation (1),  for  confirming  all  Protestants  in 
the  offices  which  they  enjoyed  on  the  first 
day  of  December :  then  he  chose  the  mem- 
bers of  his  council,  who  were  generally 
stanch  to  his  interest,  except  the  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, [See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 
and  these  were  admitted  in  complaisance  to 
the  church-party,  which  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  provoke.  Nottingham  and 
Shrewsbury  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
state:  the  privy-seal  was  bestowed  upon 
the  marquis  of  Halifax :  the  earl  of  Danby 
was  created  president  of  the  council.  These 
two  noblemen  enjoyed  a  good  share  of  the 
king's  confidence,  and  Nottingham  was 
considerable,  as  head  of  the  church-party : 
but  the  chief  favorite  was  Bentinck,  first 
commoner  on  the  list  of  privy-counsellors, 
as  well  as  groom  of  the  stole  and  privy 
purse.  D'Auverquerqoe  was  made  mnster 
of  the  horse,  Zuylestein  of  tlie  robes,  and 
Schomberg  of  the  ordnance :  the  treasury, 
admiralty,  and  chancery,  were  put  in  com- 
mission ;  twelve  able  judges  were  chosen ; 
and  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  being  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ward,  the  king,  of  his 
own  free  motion,  filled  it  with  Burnet,  who 
had  been  a  zealous  stickler  for  his  interest ; 
and,  in  a  particular  maimer,  instrumental 
in  efiTectinjr  the  reVolution.  Sancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  refused  to  consecrate 
this  ecclesiastic,  though  the  reasons  of  his 
refusal  are  not  specified ;  but,  being  afraid 
of  incurring  the  penalties  of  a  premunire, 
he  granted  a  commission  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  three  other  suffragans,  to  per- 
form that  ceremony.  Burnet  was  a  prelate 
of  some  parts,  and  great  industry ;  moderate 
in  his  notions  of  church-discipline,  inquisi- 
tive, meddling,  vain,  and  credulou&  In  con- 
sequence of  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  late  king,  he  had  retired  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  fixM  his  residence  in  Holland, 
where  be  was  naturalized,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  interest  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  ccmsulted  him  about  the  af^ 
fairs  of  England.  He  assisted  in  drawing 
up  the  prince's  manifesto,  and  wrote  somo 
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*other  papers  and  pamphlets  in  defence  of 
his  dengn.  He  was  demanded  of  the  States, 
by  the  Eng'lish  ambassador,  as  a  British  fu- 
gitive, onUawed  bj  king*  James,  and  ex- 
cepted in  the  act  of  indemnity :  neverthe- 
less, he  came  over  with  William,  in  quality 
of  his  chaplain ;  and,  by  his  intrigues,  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  to  the  success  of 
that  expedition.     The  principal  individuals 
that  composed   this   ministry,  have    been 
characterized  in  the  history  of  the  prece- 
ding reignsL  We  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion Uie  fine  talents,  the  vivacity,  the  flexi- 
bility of  Halifax :  the  plausibility,  the  en- 
terprising genius,  the  obstinacy  of  Danby ; 
the  pompous  eloquence,  the  warmth,  and 
ostentation  of  Nottingham ;  the  probity  and 
popularity  of  Shrewsbury.  Crodolf^in,  now 
brought  into  the  treasury,  was  modest,  si- 
lent, sagacious,  and  upright  Moidaunt,  ap- 
pointed first  commissioner  of  that  board, 
and  afterwards  created  eari  of  Monmouth, 
was  open,  generous,  and  a  republican  in  his 
principles.  Delamere,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, promoted  in  the  sequel  to  the  rank 
of  eari  of  Warrington,  was  close  and  mer- 
cenary.    Obsequiousness,  fidelity,  and  a^ 
tachment  to  his  master,  composea  the  char- 
acter of  Bentinck,  whom  the  king  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Portland.    The  Eng;- 
aab  fiivonte,  Sidn^,  was  a  man  of  wit  aiM 
pleasare,  possessed  of  the  most  engaginff 
talents  fbr  conversation  and  private  fnen£ 
ship,  but  rendered  unfit  ibr  public  business 
by  indolence  and  inattention.    He  was  en- 
nobM,  and  afterwards  created  earl  of  Rom- 
ney ;  a  title  which  he  enjoyed  with  several 
successive  posts  of  profit  and  importance. 
The  stream  of  honor  and  preferment  ran 
strong  in  &vor  of  the  whigs,  and  this  ap- 
pearance of  partiality  confirmed  the  sus- 
picion and  resentment  of  the  opposite  party. 

THE  CONVENTION  CONVERTED  INTO 
A  PARLIAMENT. 

Thb  first  resolution  taken  m  the  new 
council  was  to  convert  the  convention  into 
a  parliament,  that  the  new  settlement 
mi^ht  be  strengthened  by  a  legal  sanction, 
which  was  now  supposed  to  be  wanting, 
as  the  assembly  bad  not  been  convoked  by 
the  king's  writ  of  summons.  The  exper- 
iment of  a  new  election  was  deemed  too 
hazardous;  therefore,  the  council  deter- 
mined that  the  king  should,  by  virtue  of 
his  own  authority,  change  the  convention 
into  a  parliament,  by  going  to  the  house  of 
peers  with  the  usual  state  of  a  sovereign, 
and  pronouncing  a  speech  from  the  throne 
to  both  housea  This  expedient  was  ac- 
cordingly practised.  [See  Note  B,  at  the 
end  of  this  Vol.]  He  assured  them  he 
dionld  never  take  any  step  that  would  di- 
minish the  good  opinion  thev  had  con- 
ceived of  his  integrity.    He  told  them  that 


Holland  was  in  such  a  situation  as  required 
their  immediate  attention  and  assistance; 
that  the  posture  of  affiiirs  at  home  likewise 
demanded  their  serious  consideration :  that 
a  good  settlement  was  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  establishment  of  domestic  peace, 
but  also  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
interest  abroad :  that  the  afiairs  of  Ireland 
were  too  critically  situated  to  admit  the 
least  delay  in  their  deliberations:  he,  there- 
fore, begged  they  would  be  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual in  concerting   such   measures  as 
should  be  judged  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.    The  com- 
mons returning  to  their  house,  immediately 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and 
made  an  order  that  his  speech  should  be  ta- 
ken into  consideration.    After  the  throne 
had  been  declared  vacant  by  a  small  major- 
ity of  the  peers^  those  who  opposed  that 
measure  had  gradually  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  the  house,  so  that  very  few  re- 
mained but  such  as  were  devoted  to  the 
new  monarch.    These,  therefore,  brought 
in  a  bill  for  preventing  all  disputes  concern- 
ing the  present  parliament   In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Hambden,  in  the  lower  house, 
put  the  question.  Whether  a  king  elected 
by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons  assembled  at  Westminster,  com- 
ing to  and  consulting  with  the  said  loids 
and  commons,  did  not  make  as  complete  a 
parliament,  and  legislative  power  and  au- 
thority, as  if  the  said  king  diould  cause 
new  elections  to  be  made  l^  writ?    Many 
members  affirmed,  that  the  king's  writ  was 
as  necessary  as  his  presence  to  the  being 
of  a  legal  jparliament,  and,  as  the  conven- 
tion was  defective  in  this  particular,  it  could 
not  be  vested  with  a  parliamentary  authori- 
ty by  any  management  whatsoever.    The 
whigs  replied.  That  the  essence  of  a  parlia- 
ment consisted  in  the  meeting  and  co-op- 
eration of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons; 
and  that  it  was  not  material  whether  they 
were  convoked  by  writ  or  by  letter:  they 
proved  this  assertion  by  examples  deduced 
fh>m  the  history  of  England :  they  observed, 
that  a  new  election  would  be  attended  with 
great  trouble,  expense,  and  loss  of  time ; 
and  that  such  delay  might  prove  fetal  to 
the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  to  the  allies  on  the  continent    In  the 
midst  of  this  debate,  the  bill  was  brought 
down  from  the  lords,  and  being  read,  a  com- 
mittee was  app(Hnted  to  make  some  amend- 
menta    These  were  no  sooner  made  than 
the  commons  sent  it  back  to  the  upper 
house,  and  it  immediately  received  the  roy- 
al assent    By  this  act,  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, assembled  at  Westminster,  were  de- 
clared the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  all 
intents  and  purposes:  it  likewise  ordained. 
That  the  present  act,  and  all  other  acts  to 
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which  the  royal  assent  should  be  given  be- 
fore the  next  prorogation,  should  be  under- 
stood and  adjudged  in  law  to  begin  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  February :  that  the  mem- 
bers, instead  of  the  old  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  should  take  the  new  oath 
incorporated  in  this  act  under  the  ancient 
penalty ;  and,  that  the  present  parliament 
should  be  dissolved  in  the  usual  manner. 
Immediately  after  this  transaction,  a  warm 
debate  arose  in  the  house  of  commons  about 
the  revenue  which  the  courtiers  alleged 
had  devolved  with  the  crown  upon  Wil- 
liam, at  least,  during  the  life  of  James;  for 
which  term  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been 
granted.  The  members  in  the  opposition 
affirmed,  that  these  grants  were  vacated 
with  the  throne ;  aod  at  length  it  was  vo- 
ted, That  the  revenue  had  expired.  Then 
a  motion  was  made,  That  a  revenue  should 
be  settled  on  the  kjng  and  queen ;  and  the 
house  resolved  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. While  they  deliberated  on  this 
af6ir,  they  received  a  meange  fiom  hio 
majesbr,  importing,  that  the  late  kmg  had 
set  sail  from  Brest  vnth  an  armament  to  in- 
vade Ireland.  They  forthwith  resolved  to 
assist  his  majesty  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes :  they  voted  a  temporary  aid  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
levied  by  monthly  asseasmerits ;  and  both 
houses  waited  on  the  king  to  signify  this 
resolution.  But  this  unanimity  did  not  take 
place,  till  several  lords  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  bad,  rather  than  take  the  oaths, 
absented  themselves  from  parliament  The 
nonjuring  prelates  were  Sancrofl,  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely, 
Lake,  of  Chichester,  Ken,  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough,  Uoyd,  of 
Norwich,  Thomas,  of  Worcester,  and 
Frampton,  of  Gloucester.  The  temporal 
peers  who  refused  the  oath,  were  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  earls  of  Clarendon, 
Litchfield,  Exeter,  Yarmouth,  and  Stafford ; 
the  lords  Griffin,  and  StaweL  Five  of  the 
bishops  withdrew  themselves  &om  the 
house  at  one  time;  but  before  they  retired, 
one  of  the  number  moved  for  a  bill  of  tol- 
eration, and  another  of  comprehension,  by 
which  moderate  dissenters  might  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  church,  and  admitted  into  ec- 
clesiastical beneficea  Such  bills  were  actu- 
,  ally  prepared  and  presented  by  the  earl  of 
'Nottingham,  who  received  the  thanks  of 
the  house  for  the  pains  he  had  taken.  From 
this  period,  the  party  averse  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William  were  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Nonjurors.  They  rejected 
the  notion  of  a  king  de  facto^  as  well  as  all 
other  difitinctknis  and  limitations ;  and  de- 
clared for  the  absolute  power,  and  diviue 
hereditary  indefeisible  right  of  sovereigna 


MUTINY  IN  THE  ARMY. 
Tms    Action    had    already   begun    ta 
practise  a^nst  the  new  government  The 
king  having  received  some  intimation  of 
their  designs  from  intercepted  letters,  order- 
ed the  earl  of  Arran,  Sir  Robert  Hamilton, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  prison- 
ers to  the  Tower.    Then  he  informed  the 
two  houses  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and 
even  craved  their  advice  with  regard  to  hi» 
conduct  in  such  a  delicate  aj&ir,  which  had 
compelled  him  to  trespass  upon  the  law  d* 
England.    The  lords  thanked  him  for  the 
care  he  took  of  their  liberties,  and  desired 
he  would  secure  all  disturbers  of  the  peace: 
but    the    commons    empowered   him   by 
a  bill  to  dispense  with  the  AaieiM-corpia 
act  till  the  seventeenth  day  of  AprU  next 
ensuing.    This  was  a  stretch  of  confidence 
in  the  crown  which  had  not  been  made  in 
favor  of  the  late  kin^,  even  while  Argyle 
and  Monmouth  were  m  open  rebeUion.    A 
spirit  of  discontent  had  by  this  time  diffiised 
itself  through  the  army,  and  become  so 
formidable  to  the  court,  that  the  king  re- 
solved to  retain  the  Dutch  troops  in  Eng- 
land, and  send  over  to  Holland  in  their 
room  such  raiments  as  were  most  tinctur- 
ed with  disa&ction.    Of  these  the  Scottish 
regiment  of  Dumbarton,  commanded  by 
mareschal  Schomberg,  mutinied  on  its  mardi 
to  Ipswich,  seized  we  military  chest,  di»- 
armed  the  officers  who  opposed  their  design, 
declared  for  king  James,  and  with  four 
pieces  of  cannon  began  their  march  for 
Scotland.    William,  being  informed  of  this 
revolt,  ordered  general  Ginckel  to  pursue 
them  with  three  regiments  of  Dutch  dra- 
goons, and  the  mutineers  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Ab  the  delinquents  were  natives 
of  Scothuid,  which  had  not  yet  submitted 
in  form  to  the  new  government,  the  king 
did  not  think  proper  to  punish  them  as 
rebels,  but  ordered  them  to  proceed  for 
Holland,  according  to  his  first  intention. 
Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minis- 
try, who  were  divided  among  themselves, 
and  wavered  in  their  principle&  However, 
they  used  this  opportunity  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  which 
in  a  little  time  passed  both  houses,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent 

CORONATION,  AND  ABOLITION  OP 
HEARTH-MONEY. 

Thb  coronation  oath  [See  Note  C,  at  the 
end  of  thi^  Vol]  bemg  altered  and  explain- 
ed, that  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  April,  the  bishop  of  London 
officiating,  at  the  king^s  desire,  in  the  room 
of  tlie  metropolitan,  who  was  a  malcontent ; 
and  next  day,  the  commons,  in  a  body,  wait> 
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ed  on  the  king  aad  queen  at  A^liitehall, 
with  an  addreae  of  coogratuJation.  William^ 
with  a  view  to  cooci&ate  the  afiection  of 
his  new  siib[iectB»  and  check  the  progress 
of  clamor  and  disctmtent,  signified^  in  a 
solemn  message  to  the  house  of  commons, 
his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure 
they  should  think  proper  to  take  for  a  new 
regulation  or  total  suppresskm  of  the  hearth- 
money,  which  he  understood  was  a  grievous 
imposition  oo  his  subjects;  and  this  tax  was 
afterwards  abolished.  He  was  gratified  with 
an  address  of  thanks^  couched  m  the  warm- 
est ezpreasionB  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  affec- 
tion, declaring  they  woiSd  take  such  mea- 
sures in  support  of  his  crown,  as  would 
convince  the  world  that  he  reigned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people. 

THE  COMMONS  VOTE  MONET  TO 
INDEMNIFY  THE  DUTCH. 

Hb  had,  in  his  answer  to  their  former 
address,  assured  them  of  his  constant  regard 
to  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  the  nation : 
he  had  explained  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
Dutch ;  expatiated  upon  the  zeal  of  that  re- 
public &r  the  interests  of  Britain,  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gic»i ;  and  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  would  not  only  repay  the 
sums  they  had  expended  in  his  expedi- 
tion, but  likewise  further  support  them  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  their  liberties  and  religioo. 
He  had  observed  that  a  conaideiable  army 
and  fleet  would  be  necessary  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  IreUind,  and  the  protection  of  Brit- 
ain ;  and  he  desired  they  would  settle  the 
revenue  in  such  a  maimer,  that  it  might  be 
collected  without  difficulty  and  dispute.  The 
sum  total  of  the  money  expended  bv  the 
states-general  in  William's  expedition, 
amounted  to  seven  millions  of  guilders,  and 
the  commons  granted  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  fiir  the  discharge  of  this  debt,  incur- 
red for  thepreservation  of  their  rights  and 
religion.  They  voted  funds  for  raising  and 
maintaining  an  army  of  two  and  twenty 
thonamd  men,  as  well  as  for  equipping  a 
numerous  fleet:  but  they  provided  for  no 
more  than  half  a  year's  sustenance  of  the 
troops,  hoping  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
might  be  finished  in  that  term;  and  this 
instance  of  fhijp^ty  the  king  considered 
as  a  mark  of  their  difSdence  of  his  admin- 
istration. The  whigs  were  resolved  to  sup- 
ply him  gradually,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  dependent  up^n  their  zeal  and  attach- 
ment: but  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
their  precaution. 

WILLIAM'S  EFFORTS  IN  FAVOR  OF 
THE  DISSENTERS. 

WiLUAM  was  naturally  biassed  to  Calvin- 
ism, and  averse  to  persecution.  Whatever 
promises  he  bad  made,  and  whatever  senti- 


ments of  resmect  he  had  entertained  fiir  the 
church  of  England,  he  seemed  now  in  a 
great  measure  alienated  fi?om  it,  by  the  op- 
position he  had  met  with  from  its  members, 
particularly  from  the  bishops,  who  had 
thwarted  his  measures.  By  absenting  them- 
selves from  parliament,  and  refusing  the 
oath,  they  had  plainly  disowned  his  title, 
and  renounced  his  government  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  mortify  the  church,  and 
gratify  his  oWn  tiiends  at  the  same  time,  by 
removing  the  obstacles  affixed  to  noncon- 
formity, that  all  the  Protestant  dissenters 
should  be  rendered  capable  of  emoving  and 
exercising  civil  employmenta  When  he 
gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  for  suspending 
the  habecu^orpus  act,  he  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  new  oath  in  lieu  of  those 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  he  expressed 
his  hope  that  they  would  leave  room  for  the 
admissbn  of  all  ms  Protestant  subjects  who 
should  be  found  qualified  for  the  service ;  he 
said,  such  a  conjunction  would  unite  them 
the  more  firmly  among  themselves,  and 
strengthen  them  against  their  common  ad- 
veisariea  In  consequence  of  this  hint,  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill  for  abro- 
gating the  old  and  appointing  the  new  oaths, 
by  wmch  the  sacramental  t^  was  declared 
unnecessary  in  rendering  any  person  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  any  office  or  employment. 
It  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  great  ma^ 
iority  in  the  house  of  lords.  Another  clause 
for  the  same  purpose,  though  in  different 
terms,  was  proposed  by  the  king's  direction, 
and  met  with  the  same  &te,  though  in  both 
cases  several  noblemen  entered  a  protest 
against  the  resolution  of  the  bouse.  These 
fruitless  effi)rts,  in  favor  of  dissenters,  aug- 
mented the  prejudice  of  the  churchmen 
against  king  William,  who  would  have 
willingly  compromised  the  difference,  by 
excufflng  the  cler^  from  the  oaths,  provided 
the  dissenters  might  be  exempted  from  the 
sacramental  test :  but  this  was  deemed  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  church,  and  therefore 
the  proposal  was  rejected.  The  church- 
party  in  the  house  of  lords  moved,  that  in- 
stead of  inserting  a  clause,  obliging  the 
clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  the  king  would  bo 
empowered  to  tender  them;  and,  in  case 
of  their  refiisal,  they  should  incur  the  pen- 
alty, because  deprivation,  or  the  apprehen> 
sions  of  it,  might  make  them  desperate,  and 
excite  them  to  form  designs  against  the 
government  This  argument  had  no  weight 
with  the  commons,  who  thought  it  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  exact  the  oaths  of 
the  clergy,  as  their  example  influenced  the 
kingdom  in  general,  and  the  ^outh  of  the 
nation  were  formed  under  their  instructions. 
After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  all  the  miti- 
gation that  could  be  obtained,  was  a  clause, 
empowering  the  king  to  indul^re  cmy  twelve 
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clergymen,  deprived  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
with  a  third  part  of  their  benefices  during 
pleasure.  Thus  the  ancient  oaths  of  allegri- 
ance  and  supremacy  were  abrogated:  uie 
declaration  of  non-resistance  in  the  act  of 
uniformity  was  repealed ;  the  new  oath  of 
allegiance  was  reduced  to   its   primitive 
simplicity,  and  the  coronation  oath  rendered 
more  explicit  The  clergy  were  enjoined  to 
take  the  new  oaUis  before  the  first  dav  of 
August,  on  pain  of  being  suspended  jfrom 
their  office  for  six  monlSus,  and  of  entire 
deprivation,  in  case  they  should  not  take 
them  before  the  expiration  of  this  term. 
They    generally    complied,    though    with 
such  reservations  and  distinctions  as  were 
not  much  for  the  honor  of  their  sincerity. 
ACT  FOR  A  TOLERATION. 
The  king,  though  baffled  in  his  design 
against  the  sacramental  test,  resolved  to 
indulge  the  dissenters  with  a  toleration; 
and  a  bill  for  diis  purpose  being  prepared 
by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  was,  after  some 
debate,  passed  into  a  law,  under  the  title  of 
an  act  for  exempting  their  majesties'  Pro- 
testant subjects  dissenting  from  the  church 
of  England  from  the  penalties  of  certain 
law&    It  enacted.  That  none  of  the  penal 
laws  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  those 
dissenters  who  should  take  the  oaths  to  the 
present   government,    and    subscribe    the 
declaration  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  provided  that  they 
should  hold  no  private  assemblies  or  con- 
venticles with  the  doors  shut :  that  nothing 
should  be  construed  to  exempt  them  from 
the  payment  of  tithes,  or  other  parochial 
duties :  that,  in  case  of  being  chosen  in  the 
office  of  constable,  church-warden,  over- 
seer, &c.  and  of  scrupling  to  take  the  oaths 
annexed  to  such  offices,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  execute  the  employment  by  deputy : 
that  the  preachers  and  teachers  in  congrega- 
tions of  dissenting  Protestants  who  should 
take  the  oaths,  subscribe  the  declaration, 
together  with  all  the  articles  of  religion, 
except  the  thirty-fourth  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding articles,  and  part  of  the  twentieth, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  penalties  de- 
creed against  non-conformists,  as  well  as 
from  serving  upon  juries,  or  acting  in  parish 
offices :  yet  all  justices  of  the  peace  were 
empowered  to  require  such  dissenters  to 
subscribe,  the  declaration,    and    take    the 
oaths;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  commit 
them  to  prison  without  bail  or  mainprize. 
The  same  indulgence  was  extended  to  Ana- 
baptists, and  even  to  Quakers,  on  their  sol- 
emn promise,  before  God,  to  be  faithful  to 
the  king  and  queen,  and  their  assenting  by 
profession  and  asseveration  to  those  articles 
which  the  others  ratified  upon  oath:  they 
were  likewise  required  to  profess  their  be- 
lief in  the  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Scripture& 


Even  the  Papists  felt  the  benign  inflaenoe 
of  William's  moderation  in  spiritual  matters: 
he  rejected  the  proposal  of  some  zealota, 
who  exhorted  him  to  enact  severe  laws 
against  popish  recusants.  Such  a  measure, 
he  observed,  would  alienate  all  the  papists 
of  Europe  ^m  the  interests  of  England, 
and  might  produce  a  new  Catholic  league, 
which  would  render  the  war  a  religious 
quarrel:  besides*  he  would  not  pretend  to 
screen  the  Protestants  of  Germany  and 
Hungary,  while  he  himself  should  perse^ 
cute  the  Catholics  of  England.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  treat  them  with  lenity ;  and 
though  they  were  not  comprehended  in 
the  act,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  tol- 
eration. 

BILL. 


VIOLENT  DISPUTES  ABOUT  THE 
FOR  A  COMPREHENSION. 

We  have  observed  that  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  made  by  the  bishops  when 
they  withdrew  from  parliament,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords  for  uniting^ 
their  majesty's  Protestant  subjects.    This 
was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  king,  who 
had  the  scheme   of  comprehension  very 
much  at  heart    In  the  progress  of  the  bill 
a  warm  debate  arose,  about  the  posture  of 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  which  was  given 
up  in  fiivor  of  the  dissenters.    Another,  no 
less  violent,  ensued  upon  the  subsequent 
question,  ^*  Whether  there  should  be  an  ad- 
dition of  laity  in  the   commission  to  be 
given  bv  the  kmg  to  the  bishops  and  others 
of  the  clergy,  for  preparing  such  a  reforma- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  afi&irs  as  might  be  the 
means  of  healing  divisions,  and  correcting* 
whatever  might  be  erroneous  or  defective 
in  the  constitution."   A  ffreat  number  of 
the  temporal  lords  insists  warmly  on  this 
addition,  and  when  it  was  rejected,  four 
peers  entered   a   formal   protest    Bishop 
Burnet  was  a  warm  stickler  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  kity;  and  in  all  probability, 
manifested  this  warmth  in  hopes  of  ingrati- 
ating himself  with  his  brethren,  among 
whom  his  character  was  very  far  firom  be- 
ing popular.    But  the  merit  of  this  sacrifice 
was  destroyed  by  the  arguments  he  had  used 
for  dispensing  with  the  posture  of  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament ;  and  by  his  proposing,  in 
another  proviso  of  the  bill,  that  the  subscri- 
bers, instead  of  expressing  assent  or  con- 
sent, should  only  submit,  with  a  promise  of 
conformity. 

THE  COMMONS  ADDRESS  THE  KING 

TO  SUMMON  A  CONVOCATION. 
The  bill  was  with  difiiculty  passed  in  the 
house  of  lords;  but  the  commons  treated  it 
with  neglect  By  this  time,  a  great  number 
of  malcontent  members,  who  had  retired 
from  parliament,  were  returned  with  a  view 
to  thwart  the  administration,  though  they 
could  not  prevent  the  settlement   Instead 
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of  piooeedmg  with  the  hillt  they  pres^ited 
an  adcben  to  the  king,  thankiiig  him  hr  hk 
gracioiiB  declaratioi],  and  repeated   anu- 
nnces^  that  he  would  maintain  the  ehiirch 
of  FSigland  as  by  law  established ;  a  church 
whose  doctrine  and  practice  had  evinced  its 
l^Itj  bejoud  aU  contradictioo.  They  like- 
wise humbly  beaought  his  majesty  to  issue 
writs  for  eaUxn^  a  convocation  of  the  clergy, 
to  be  CQOsnlted  in  ecclesissticaL  matters,  ao- 
oordiBg  to  the  ancient  nsige  of  parliaments; 
and  they  declared  they  would  fisthwith  take 
into  consideration  proper  methods  for  giving 
ease  to  Proteetant  dissenters.    Though  the 
king  was  displeased  at  this  address,  in  which 
the  lords  also  had  eoncurred,  he  returned  a 
civil  answer  by  the  mouth  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  professing  his  reffaid  for  the 
choreh  of  Bngiand,  wluch  should  always  be 
his  peculiar  care,,  reooramendin^  the  diasenW 
ers  to  their  protectioD,  and  promismff  to  sum- 
mon a  convocation  as  soon  as  such  a  mwr 
sore  should  be  convenient    This  mesaage 
prodooed  no  efiect  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which 
lay  neglected  on  the  table.   Those  who 
moved  fer  it,  had  no  other  view  than  that 
of  displaying  their  moderation:  and  now 
they  excited  their  friends  to  oppose  it  with 
all  their  interest    Others  were  afraid  of 
espousing  it,  lest  they  should  be  stigmatised 
as  enemies  to  the  church;  and  a  great 
numher  of  the  most  eminent  Presb^rtOTiaiis 
were  averse  to  a  scheme  of  comprehension, 
which  diminirfifid  their  strength,  and  weak- 
ened die  importance  of  the  party.    Beine, 
theiefiyre,  violently  opposed  on  one  hand, 
and  but  &intly  suf^wrted  on  the  other,  no 
wonder  it  miM»rried.    The  king^  however, 
was  80  bent  upon  the  ezecuuon  of  his 
design,  that  it  was  next  pcsoion  revived  in 
another  foam,  though  with  no  better  sue* 


SETTLEBIENT  OF  THE  REYENVE. 
The  next  object  that  engrossed  tiie  at* 
tention  of  the  parliament,  was  the  settle- 
ment of  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
government  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  di^ 
tinction  of  what  was  allotted  for  the  king's 
use,  and  what  was  assigned  for  the  service  of 
the  public ;  so  that  the  sovereign  was  en- 
tirety master  of  the  whole  supply.  As  the 
revenoe  in  the  late  reigns  had  been  oftea 
erobeaszled  and  misapplwd,  it  was  now  i^ 
solved  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  set 
apart  hr  the  maintenance  of  the  king's 
noosehold,  and  the  support  of  his  digni^ ; 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  public  money  shouhl 
be  employed  under  the  inspection  of  parlia^- 
ment  Accordingly,  since  this  period,  the 
commons  have  appropriated  the  yearly  sup- 
plies to  certain  specified  services;  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  application  has  been  constantly 
submitted  to  both  houses,  at  the  next  seeriion. 
At  this  juncture,  the  prevailing  party,  or  the 


whigs^  determined  that  the  revenue  abonU 
be  granted  fiom  year  to  year,  or  at  least  for 
a  small  term  of  years;  that  the  kmg  might 
find  himself  dependent  upon  the  parliament, 
and  merit  the  renewal  of  the  grant  by  a 
just  and  popular  administration.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  maxim,  when  the  revenue  fell 
under  consideration,  they,  under  pretence 
of  charges  and  anticipations  which  they  had 
not  time  to  examine,  granted  it  by  a  provi- 
sional act  for  one  year  aaly.  The  civil  list 
was  settled  at  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
chargeable  with  the  appointments  of  tiie 
queen-dowager,  the  pnnce  and  princess  of 
Denmark,  the  judges,  and  mareschal  Schoa>- 
berg,  to  whom  the  parliament  had  already 
granted  (me  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in 
consideration  of  his  important  services  to 
the  nation.  The  commons  also  voted,  that 
a  constant  revenue  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  should  be  established  for  the 
support  of  the  crown  in  time  of  peace. 

KINO  TAKES  UMBRAGE  AT  THE  PR(V 
CEEDINGS  OF  THE  WHIG  PARTY. 
Thb  king  took  umbrage  at  these  re- 
straints laid  upon  the  application  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  which  were  the  most  salutary 
fruiti  of  the  revohition.  He  considered 
them  as  marks  of  diffidence,  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  Sram  his  predecessors; 
and  thought  them  an  ungrateful  return  for 
the  services  he  had  done  the  nation.  The 
tories  perceived  his  disgust,  and  did  not 
foil  to  foment  his  jeafcusy  agamst  ^&x  ad- 
versaries^ which  was  coiArmed  by  a  fresh 
efibrt  of  the  whiss,  in  relatk>n  to  a  miUtia. 
A  bill  was  faroufiht  into  the  house,  for  regu- 
lating it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have 
rendered  it  in  a  great  measure  independent 
both  of  the  kmg  and  the  lords-lieutenants 
of  counties.  These  being  generaHv  peers, 
the  bin  was  su^red  to  lie  neglectea  on  the 
table :  but  the  attempt  con£med  the  sus- 
picion of  the  king,  who  began  to  think  him- 
self in  danger  of  bemg  enslaved  by  a  repub- 
lican party.  The  tories  had,  by  the  channel 
of  Nottingham,  made  profiers  of  service  to 
his  majesty:  but  complained  at  the  same 
time,  Uiat  as  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
prosecuted  for  their  lives  and  fortunes,  they 
could  not,  without  an  act  of  indemnity,  ex- 
ert themselves  in  fovor  of  the  crown,  lest 
they  should  incur  a  persecution  from  their 
implacable  enemiea. 

HEATS  AND  ANIMOSITIES  ABOUT  THE 
BILL  OF  INDEMNITY. 

T91BBB  remonstrances  made  such  impres- 
sion on  the  king,  that  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  house  by  Mr.  Hambden,  recommemling 
a  bill  of  indemnity  as  the  most  effectuiu 
means  for  putting  an  end  to  all  controver- 
sies, distinctions,  and  occasions  of  discord. 
He  desired  it  might  be  prepared  with  all 
convenient  expedition,  and  with  such  ex- 
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oeptkms  onl^  as  should  seem  necessary  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice,  the  safety 
of  him  and  his  consort,  and  the  settlement 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  An  address  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty  was  unanimously 
voted.  Nevertheless,  his  design  was  frus- 
trated by  the  backwardness  of  the  whigs, 
who  proceeded  so  slowly  on  the  bill,  that  it 
coiUd  not  be  brought  to  maturity  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  They  wanted  to  keep 
the  scourge  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies, 
until  they  should  find  a  proper  opportunity 
for  revenge ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  restrain 
them  from  opposition,  by  the  terror  of  im- 
pending vengeance.  They  affected  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  king's  design  was  to  raise 
the  prerogative  as  high  as  it  had  been  in 
the  preceding  reigns ;  and  that  he  for  this 
purpose  pasKd  an  act  of  indemnity,  by 
virtue  of  which  be  might  legally  use  the  in- 
struments of  the  late  tjrranny.  The  earls 
of  Monmouth  and  Warrmgton  industriously 
infused  their  jealousies  into  the  minds  of 
their  party :  on  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  inflamed  William's  distrust  of 
his  old  friends:  both  sides  succeeded  in 
kindling  an  animosity,  which  had  like  to 
have  produced  confusion,  notwithstanding 
the  endeavors  used  by  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Devonshire  to  allay  those  heats, 
and  remove  the  suspicions  that  mutually 
prevailed. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  DT7KE  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  peas  an 
act  for  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
according  to  the  former  resolution  of  the 
convention.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
brought  into  the  lower  house,  with  a  clause 
disabling  papists  from  succeeding  to  the 
throne :  to  this  the  lords  added,  **  Or  such 
as  should  marry  papists,**  absolving  the  sub- 
ject in  that  case  fit>m  allegiance.  The 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  the  ki^*s  direction, 
proposed  that  the  princess  Sophia,  dutchess 
of  Hanover,  and  her  posterity,  should  be 
nominated  in  the  act  of  succession,  as  the 
next  Protestant  heirs,  failing  issue  of  the 
king,  and  Anne  princess  of  Denmark 
These  amendments  gave  rise  to  warm  de- 
bates in  the  lower  house,  where  they  were 
vigorously  opposed,  not  only  by  those 
who  wished  well  in  secret  to  the  late  king 
and  the  lineal  succession ;  but  likewise  by 
the  republican  party,  who  hoped  to  see 
monarchy  altogether  extinguished  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  death  of  the  three  persons  lu- 
ready  named  in  the  bill  of  succession.  »Tbe 
lords  insisted  upon  their  amendments,  and 
several  fruitless  conferences  were  held  be- 
tween the  two  houses.  At  length  the  bill 
was  dropped  for  ^e  present,  in  consequence 
of  an  event  which  in  a  ^at  measure  dissi- 
pated the  fears  of  a  popish  successor.  This 
was  the  delivery  of  Uie  princess  Anne,  who, 


on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  brought 
forth  a  son,  christened  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam, and  afterwards  created  duke  of 
Gloucester. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 
In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  disputes, 
William  did  not  nef^lect  the  affiiirs  of  the 
continent    He  retamed  all  his  former  in- 
fluence in  Holland,  as  his  countrjrmen  had 
reason  to  confide  in  his  repeated  assurances 
of  inviolable  affection.    The  great  scheme 
which  he  had  projected  of  a  confederacy 
against  France,  began  at  this  period  to  take 
elect    The  princes  of  the  empire,  assem- 
bled in  the  diet  solemnly  exhorted  the  em- 
peror to  declare  war  against  the  French  king, 
who  had  committed  numberless  infractions 
of  the  treaties  of  Munster,  Osnabruck,  Ni- 
meguen,  and  the  truce ;  invaded  their  coun- 
try without  provocation,  and  evinced  him- 
self an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire.    They,  therefore,  besought  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Turks,  who  had  offered  aidvan- 
tageous  terms,  and  proceed  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with   Louis :    in  which   case,    they 
would  consider  it  as  a  war  of  the  empire, 
and  support  their  head  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.    The  states-general  published  a 
declaration    agamst  the  common  enemy, 
taxing  him  with  manifold  infractions  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce ;  with  having  involved 
the  subjects  of  the  republic  in  the  persecu- 
tion which  he  had  raised  against  the  Pro- 
testants; with  having  cajolS  and  insulted 
them  with  deceitful  promises  and  insolent 
threats;  with  having  plundered  and  op- 
pressed the  Dutch  merchants  and  tiadeis 
m  France;  and,  finally,  with  having  de- 
clared war  against  the  states,  without  any 
plausible    reason    assigned.    The    elector 
of  Brandenburgh  denounced  war  against 
France,  as  a  power  whose  perfidy,  cruelty, 
and  ambition,  it  was  the  duty  oT  every 
prince  to  oppose.    The  marquis  de  Gasta- 
naga,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
issued  a  counter  declaration  to  that  of  Louis, 
who  had  declared  against  his  master.    He 
accused  the  French  king  of  having  laid 
waste  the  empire,  without  any  regard  to 
the  obligations  of  religion  and  humanity,  <x 
even  to  the  laws  of  war ;  of  having  counte- 
nanced the  most  barbarous  acts  of  cruelty 
and  oppression;  and  of  having  intrigued 
with  the  enemies  of  Christ  for  3ie  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire.    The  emperor  negotia- 
ted an  alliance  ofiensive  and  defensive  with 
the  states-general,  binding  the  contracting 
parties  to  co-operate  with  their  whole  pow- 
er against  France  and  her  allies.    It  was 
stipulated,  that  neither  side  should  engage 
in  a  separate  treaty,  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever ;  that  no  peace  should  be  admitted*, 
until  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  Osnabruck, 
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Muxttter,  and  the  Pyrenees^  should  have 
been  vindicated :  that,  in  case  of  a  negotia- 
tion fi>r  a  peace  or  truce,  the  transactions 
on    both    sides    should  be  communicated 
bona  fide :    and   that  Spain  and  England 
dioald  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 
In  a  separate  article,  the  contracting  pow- 
ers agreed,  that,  in  case  of  the  Spanish 
king's  dying  without  issue,  the  states-gene- 
ral should  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their 
forces  to  take  possession  k£  that  monarchy : 
that  they  should  use  their  friendly  endeav- 
ors with  the  princes  electors,  their  allies, 
towards  elevating  his  son  Joseph  to  the  dig- 
nity of  king  of  the  Romans;  and  employ 
their  utmost  force  against  France,  should 
she  attempt  to  oppose  his  elevation. 
WAR  DECLARED  AGAINST  FRANC£. 
WiLUAM,  who  was  the  soul  of  this  con- 
federacy, found  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Ei^?lish  to  undertake  a  war  against 
their  old  enemies  and  rivals.    On  the  six- 
teenth day  of  April,  Mr.  Hambden  made  a 
motion  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  with  respect  to  France 
and  ibre^  aluances;  and  the  commons 
unanimously  resolved,  that,  in  case  his  ma- 
jesty should  think  fit  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  France,  they  would,  in  a  parliamenta- 
ry way,  enable  him  to  canr  it  on  with 
vigor.     An  address  was  immediately  drawn 
up,  and  presented  to  the  king,  desving  be 
would  seriously  consider  the  destructive 
methods  taken  of  late  years  by  the  French 
king  against  the  trade,  quiet,  and  interest 
of  Sie  nation,  particularly  his  present  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  and  supporting  the  rebels 
in  that  kingdom.    They  did  not  doubt  but 
the  alliances  already  made,  and  those  that 
might  hereafter  be  concluded  by  his  majes- 
ty, would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  French 
king  to  such  a  condition,  that  it  should  not 
be  in  his  power  to  violate  the  peace  of 
Christendom ;  nor  prejudice  the  trade  and 
prosperity  of  England;  in  the  mean  time 
they  assured  his  majesty  he  might  depend 
upon  the  assistance  cS  his  parliament,  ac- 
cording to  the  vote  which  had  passed  in  the 
house  of  commons.    This  was  a  welcome 
address   to    king  William.     He   assured 
them,  that  no  part  of  the  supplies,  which 
they  might  grant  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  should  be  misapplied ;  and,  on  the  sev- 
en^ day  of  May,  he  declared  war  against 
the  French  monarch.    On  this  occasion, 
Louis  was  charged  with  having  ambitiously 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  emperor,  and 
denounced  war  against  the  allies  ofEngland, 
in  violation  of  the  treaties  confirmed  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  English  crown ;  with 
having  encroached  upon  the  fishery  of  New- 
foundland,  invaded  the  Caribbee  islands, 
taken  forcible  possession  of  New-York  and 
Hudson's  bay,  made  depredations  on  the 
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English  at  sea,  prohibited  the  importation 
of  English  manu&ctures,  disputed  the  right 
of  the  flag,  persecuted  many  English  sub- 
jects on  account  of  religion,  contrary  to  ex- 
press treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  imd  sent 
an  armament  to  Ireland,  in  support  of  the 
rebels  of  that  kingdouL 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  CONVENTION  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Hatino  thus  described  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  in  England,  we  shidl  now 
briefly  explain  the  measures  that  were  pros- 
ecute in  Scotland,  towards  the  etrtablisb- 
ment  of  William  on  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom. The  meeting  of  the  Scottish  conven- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  fourteenth  day  of 
March ;  and  both  parties  employed  all  dietr 
interest  to  influence  the  election  of  mem- 
bers. The  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  all  the 
Presbyterians,  declared  fi>r  William.  The 
duke  of  Gordon  maintained  the  castle  (^ 
Edinburgh  for  his  old  master:  but,  as  he  had 
neglect^  to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions,  he 
depended  entirely  upon  the  citizens  for  sub- 
sistence. The  partisans  of  James  were 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  Graham 
viscount  Dundee,  who  employed  their  en- 
deavors to  preserve  union  among  the  indi- 
viduals of  their  party;  to  confirm  the  duke 
of  Gordon,  who^  began  to  waver  in  his  at- 
tachment to  their  sovereign;  and  to  man- 
age their  intrigues  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
derive  some  advantage  to  their  cause  from 
the  transactions  of  the  ensuing  session. 
When  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  at 
Edinburgh,  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  who 
officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  convention, 
prayed  for  the  restoration  of  king  James. 
The  first  dispute  turned  upon  the  choice  of 
a  president.  The  friends  of  the  late  king 
set  up  the  marquis  of  Athol  in  opposition  to 
the  auke  of  Hamilton;  but  this  last  was 
elected  by  a  considerable  majority ;  and  a 
good  number  of  the  other  party,  finding 
their  cause  the  weakest,  desertM  it  from 
that  moment  The  earls  of  Lothian  and 
Tweedale  were  sent  as  deputies,  to  require 
the  duke  of  Gordon,  in  the  name  of  the 
estates,  to  quit  the  castle  in  four  and  twen- 
ty hours,  and  leave  the  charge  of  it  to  the 
Protestant  officer  next  in  command.  The 
duke,  thou^  in  himself  irresolute,  was  ani- 
mated by  Dundee  to  demand  such  condi- 
tions as  the  convention  would  not  grant 
The  negotiation  proving  inefiectual,  the 
states  ordered  the  heralds,  in  all  their  for- 
malities, to  summon  him  to  surrender  the 
castle  immediately,  on  pain  of  incurring  tl)e 
penalties  of  high  treason ;  and  he  refusing 
to  obey  their  mandate,  was  proclaimed  a 
traitor.  All  persons  were  forbid,  under  the 
same  penalties,  to  aid,  succor,  or  correspond 
with  nim;  and  the  castle  was  blocked  up 
with  the  troops  of  the  city. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  CONVENTION  FROM 
KING  WILUAM  AND  KING  JAME& 

Nkzt  day  an  expreas  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, inth  a  letter  from  king  William  to  the 
estates ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  from 
James  was  presented  by  one  Ciane,  an 
English  domestic  of  the  abdicated  queen. 
Wuliam  observed,  that  he  had  called  a 
meeting  of  their  estates  at  the  desire  of  the 
nobility  and  gentiy  of  Scotland  assembled 
at  London,  who  requested  that  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  their 
aflbirs.  He  exhorted  them  to  concert 
measures  for  settling  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom upon  a  solid  foundation;  and  to  lay 
aside  animosities  and  iBictions,  which  served 
only  to  impede  that  salutaiy  settlement. 
He  professed  himself  sensible  of  the  good 
effects  that  would  arise  from  a  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms ;  and  assured  them  he  would 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  promote  such  a 
coalition.  A  committee  bemg  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  respectful  answer  to  these  as- 
surances, a  debate  ensued  about  the  letter 
from  the  late  kin^  James.  This  they  re- 
solved to  fiivor  with  a  readinff,  after  the 
members  should  have  subscribed  an  act,  de- 
claring, iXfat  notwithstanding  anything  that 
might  be  contained  in  the  letter  for  dissolv- 
ing the  convention,  or  impeding  their  pro- 
CMure,  they  were  a  free  and  lawful  meet- 
ing of  the  estates;  and  would  continue  un- 
dissolved, until  they  should  have  settled 
and  secured  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
government,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom. Having  taken  this  precaution,  they 
proceeded  to  examine  the  letter  of  the  late 
sovereign,  who  coniured  them  to  support  his 
interest  as  faith&l  subjects,  and  eternize 
their  names  by  a  loyalty  suitable  to  their 
former  professions.  He  said  he  would  not 
fail  to  ffive  them  such  a  speedy  and  power- 
ful assistance  as  would  enable  them  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  any  foreign  attempt ; 
and  even  to  assert  his  right  against  those 
enemies  who  had  depressed  it  by  the  black- 
est usurpations  and  unnatural  attempts, 
which  the  Almighty  God  would  not  allow 
to  pass  unpunish^.  He  offered  pardon  to 
all  those  who  should  return  to  their  duty 
before  the  last  day  of  the  month;  and 
threatened  to  punish  rigorously  such  as 
should  stand  out  in  rebellion  against  him 
and  his  authority. 

THE  CONVENTION  RECOGNIZE  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  WILLIAM. 

This  address  produced  very  little  effect 
in  favor  of  the  unfortunate  exile,  whose 
friends  were  greatly  out-numbered  in  this 
assembly.  His  messenger  was  ordered  into 
custody,  and  ailerwards  dismissed  with  a 
pass  instead  of  an  answer.  James,  foresee- 
ing this  contempt,  had,  by  an  instrument 


dated  in  Ireland,  authorized  the  ardAisiiop 
of  Glasgow,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  the 
viscount  Dundee,  to  call  a  convention  of  the 
estates  at  Stirling.    These  three  depended 
on  the  interest  of  the  marquis  of  Athol  and 
the  earl  of  Mar,  who  professed  the  wannest 
aflection  for  the  late  king ;  and  they  hoped 
a  secession  of  their  friends  would  embar- 
rass the  convention,  so  as  to  retard  tiie  set- 
tlement of  King  William.    Their  expecta- 
tions, however,  were  disappointed.    Atbol 
deserted  their  cause ;   and  Mar  suffered 
himself  to  be  intercepted  in  his  retreat. 
The  rest  of  their  party  were,  by  the  vigi- 
hmce  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  prevented 
from  leaving  the  convention,  except  the 
viscount   Dundee,  who  retreated    to    the 
mountains  with  about  fifty  horse,  and  was 
pursued  by  order  of  the  estates.    This  de- 
sign bein^  frustrated,  the  convention  ap- 
proved uid  recognized,  by  a  solemn  act,  the 
conduct  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  who 
had  «itreated  the  king  of  England  to  take 
upon  him  the  administration.    They  ac- 
knowledged their  obligation  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  had  prevented  the  destruc* 
tion  of  their  laws,  religion,  and  fundamental 
constitution ;  they  be«>ught  his  highness  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  for  that 
kin^om:  they  issued  a  proclamation,  re- 
quiring all  persons,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  take  arms  when  caUed 
upon  for  that  purpose :  they  conferred  the 
command  of  tiieir  horse-militia  upon  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  who  was  formerly  attainted 
for  having  been  concerned  in  Argyle's  in- 
surrection:  they  levied  eight  hunored  men 
for  a  gimrd  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
constituted  the  earl  of  Leven  their  com- 
mander :  they  put  the  militia  all  over  the 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  those  on  whom 
they  could  rely :  they  created  the  earl  of 
Mar  governor  of  Stirling-castle:  they  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  five  regiments 
fVom  England,  under  the  command  of  Mac- 
kay,  whom  they  appointed  their  general; 
and  they  issued  oilers  for  securing  all  dis- 
affected    persona    Then    they  dispatched 
lord  Ross,  vrith  an  answer  to  king  William's 
letter,  professing  their  gratitude  to  their  de- 
liverer, and  congratulating  him  upon  his 
success.    They  thanked  him  for  assuming 
the  administration  of  their  afiairs,  and  as- 
sembling  a   convention  of  their  estate& 
They  declared  they  would  take  effectual 
and  speedy  measures  for  securing  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  as  well  as  for  establishing 
the  government,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 
kitt^om.    They  assured  him  they  would, 
as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  avoid  dis- 
putes and  animosities;  and  desired  the  con* 
tinuance  of  his  majesty^s  care  and  protec- 
tion. 
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CROWN  VOTED  VACANT,  AND  AN  ACT 
OF  S£TTI.EM£NT  PASSED. 

AvTEB  the  departure  of  lord  Row,  they 
appoiDted  a  ecxniniUee,  consisting  of  eight 
lorda,  eight  knights,  and  as  numy  burgesses, 
to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  new  settlement: 
bat  this  residiition  was  not  taken  without  a 
vigorous  opposition  from  some  remaining 
a&erents  or  the  late  king,  headed  by  the 
archbisbop  of  Glasgow ;  SH  the  other  pre- 
lates, except  be  of  Edinburgh,  having  al- 
ready deserted  the  convention.   After  warm 
debates,  the  committee  agreed  in  the  fol- 
lowing vote : — **^  The  estates  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sratland   find  and  declare.  That  king 
James  VEL  being  a  professed  papist,  did  as- 
sume the  loyal  power,  and  act  as  a  king, 
without  ever  taking  the  oath  required  1^ 
law;  and  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil  and 
wicked  counsellors,  invaded  the  fundamen- 
tal coD^tutioo  of  tiie  kingdom,  and  altered 
It  from  a  legal  and  limitM  monarchy  to  an 
arbitrary  despotic  power,  and  had  governed 
the  same  to  the  subversion  of  the  I%>testant 
religion,  and  viohtion  of  the  laws  and  lib- 
erties of  the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends 
of  government;  whereby  he  had  for&ulted 
the  right  of  the  crown,  and  the  throne  was 
become  vacant**    When  this  vote  was  re- 
ported, the  bishop  of  Edinburgh   argued 
strenuondy   a^^ainst   it,    as   containing  a 
charge  of  which  the  king  was  innocent; 
and  he  proposed  that  his  majesty  should  be 
invited  to  letom  to  his  Scottish  dominiona 
AU  his  arsoments  were  defeated  or  over- 
ruled, and  the  <  house  eon6rmed  the  vote, 
which  was  immediately  enacted  into  a  law 
by  a  great  majority.    The  kfid  president 
declarad  the  throne  vacant,  and  proposed 
that  it  might  be  filled  with  William  and 
Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England.    The 
committee  was  ordered  to  prepare  an  act 
for  settling  the  crown  upon  their  majesties^ 
together  with  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment §ar  seeoring  the  subjects  from  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labored. 

CROWN  TENDERED  TO,  AND  ACCEPT- 
ED BT,  WILUAM. 
Off  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  this  act, 
with  the  conditions  of  mheritance,  and  the 
instrument,  were  reported,  considered, 
unanimously  approved,  and  solemnlv  pro- 
claimed at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh, 
in  presence  of  the  brd  president,  assifi^Bd 
by  the  lord  provost  and  magistracy  of  the 
city,  the  duke  of  Queensbory,  the  mar- 
qaisses  of  Athol  and  Douglas,  together 
with  a  great  nomber  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  At  the  same  time  they  published 
another  proclamation  forbidding  all  persons 
to  acknowledge,  obey,  assist,  or  corre^nd 
with  the  late  king  James;  or,  by  word, 
writing,  or  sermon,  to  dispute  or  disown 
the  r^^  authority  of  king  William  and 
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queen  Mary;  or  to  misoonstnie  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  estates,  or  create  jealousies 
or  misapprehensions  with  regard  to  the 
transactions  of  the  government,  on  pain  of 
incurring  the  most  severe  penalties.  Then, 
having  settled  the  coronation  oath,  they 
granted  a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Argyle 
for  the  lords,  to  Sir  James  Montgomery  for 
the  knights,  and  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple  for 
the  boroughs,  empowering  them  to  repair 
to  London,  and  invest  thei^  majesties  with  . 
the  government  This  affiiir  being  di»' 
cussed,  the  convention  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  take  care  of  the  public  peace,  and 
adjourned  to  the  twenty-first  day  of  May. 
On  the  eleventh  day  of  that  month,'  the 
Scottish  oomnussioners  being  introduced  to 
their  majesties  at  Whitehall,  presented  first 
a  preparatory  letter  from  the  estates,  then 
the  instrument  of  government,  with  a  paper 
containing  a  recitu  of  the  ^ievances  of  the 
nation ;  and  an  address,  desiring  his  majesty 
to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament 
The  kin^  having  graciously  promised  to 
concur  with  them  in  all  just  measures  for 
the  interest  of  the  kingd<xn,  the  coronation 
oath  was  tendered  to  their  majesties  by  the 
earl  of  Argyle.  As  it  contained  a  clause, 
importing,  that  they  should  root  out  heresy, 
the  king  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean  by 
these  words,  that  he  should  be  under  an 
obli^tkm  to  act  as  a  persecutor:  the  com- 
missioners replying,  that  such  was  not  the 
meaning  or  import  of  the  oath,  he  desired 
them,  and  others  present,  to  bear  witness  to 
the  exception  he  had  made. 

CONTENTION  STATE  THEIR  GRIEV- 

ANCES. 
In  the  mean  time,  lord  Dundee  exerted 
himself  with  uncommon  activity  in  behalf 
of  his  master.  He  had  been  summoned  by 
a  trumpet  to  return  to  the  convention :  he 
refused  to  obey  the  citation,  on  pretence  that 
the  whigs  had  made  an  attempt  upon  his 
life;  and  that  the  deliberations  of  the  es- 
tates were  influenced  by  the  neighborhood 
of  EInglish  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Mackay.  He  was  forthwith  declared  a  fu- 
gitive, outlaw,  and  rebel.  He  was  rancor- 
ously  hated  by  the  Presbyterians,  on  whom 
he  Had  exercised  some  cruelties,  as  an  offi- 
cer under  the  former  government :  and  for 
this  reason  the  states  resolved  to  infiict 
upon  him  exemplary  punishment  Parties 
were  detached  in  pbrsuit  of  him  and  Bal- 
carras.  This  last  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
was  committed  to  a  common  prison;  but 
Dundee  fought  his  way  tiirough  the  troops 
that  surrounded  him,  and  escaped  to  the 
Highlands,  where  he  determined  to  take 
arms  in  favor  of  James,  though  that  prince 
had  forbid  him  to  make  any  attempt  of  this 
nature, , until  he  should  receive  a  reinforce- 
ment fh>m  Ireland.    While  this  officer  was 
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employed  in  aflsembling  the  clans  of  his 
party,  king  William  appointed  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  commissioner  to  the  convention 
parliament     The   post   of  secretary  for 
Scotland  was  bestowed  upon  lord  Melvil,  a 
weak  and  servile  nobleman,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Holland  from  t|ie  violence  of  the 
late  reigns :  but  the  king  depended  chiefly 
for  advice    upon    Dalrymple    lord    Stair, 
president  of  the  college  of  justice,  an  oM 
crafty  fanatic,  who  for  forty  years  had  com- 
plied in  all  things  with  all  ffovemmentB. 
Though  these  were  rigid    l^e^yterians, 
the  king,  to  humor  the  opposite  party,  ad- 
mitted some  individuals  of  the  episcopal  no- 
bility to  the  council-board ;  and  this  inter- 
mixture, instead  of  allaying  animosities, 
served  cmly  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
confusion.    The   Scottish   convention,    in 
their  detail  of  ^evances,' enumerated  the 
lords  of  the  articles ;  the  act  of  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  by  which  the 
king's  supremacy  was  raised  so  high  that 
he  could  prescribe  any  mode  of  reli^on  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure ;  and  the  superiority 
of  any  office  m  the  church  above  that  of 
presbyters.    The  king,  in  his  instructions 
to  the  lord  commissioner,  consented  to  the 
regulation  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  though 
he  would  not  allow  the  institution  to  be  ab- 
rogated ;  he  was  contented  that  the  act  re- 
latmg  to  the  king's  supremacy  should  be 
rescinded,  and  that  the  church  government 
should  be  established  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  people. 
PRELACY  ABOLISHED  IN  SCOTLAND. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  duke  Hamil- 
ton opened  the  Scottish  parliament,  after 
the  convention  had  assumed  this  name,  in 
consequence  of  an  act  passed  by  his  majes- 
ty's direction ;  but  the  members  in  general 
were  extremely  chagrined  when  they  found 
the  commissioners  so  much  restrictea  in  the 
affiur  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  which 
they  considered  as  their  chief  grievance. 
[See  Note  D,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol,]    The 
king  permitted   that   the   estates   should 
choose  the  lords  by  their  own  sufirages; 
and  ^at  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  recon- 
sider any  subject  which  the  said  lords  might 
reject    He  aiterwards  indulged  the  three 
estates  with  the  choice  of  eleven  delegates 
each,  for  this  committee,    to  be  elected 
monthly,  or  oftener,  if  they  should  think  fit : 
but  even  these  concessions  proved  unsatis- 
factory, while  the  institution  itself  remained. 
Their  discontents  were  not  even  appeased 
by  the  passing  of  an  act,  abolishing  prelacy. 
Indeed  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by 
another  consideration ;  namely,  that  of  the 
king's  having  given  seats  in  the  council  to 
some  individuals  attached  to  the  hierarchy. 
They  manifested  their  sentiments  on  this 


subject  by  bringing  in  a  bill,  excluding 
from  any  public  trust,  place,  or  employment 
under  their  majesties,  all  such  as  had  been 
concerned  in  the  encroachments  of  the  late 
reign,  or  had  discovered  disaflfection  to  the 
late  happy  change,  or  in  any  way  retarded 
or  obstructed  the  designs  of  the  convention. 
This  measure  was  prosecuted  with  great 
warmth ;  and  the  bill  passed  through  afi  the 
forms  of  the  house,  but  proved  ine^ctual, 
for  want  of  the  royal  assent 

DISPUTES  IN  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

Nor  were  they  less  obstinate  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  judges,  whom  the  king  had  ven- 
tured to  appoint  by  virtue  of  his  own  pre- 
rogative. The  malcontents  brought  in  a 
bill  declaring  the  bench  vacant,  as  it  was  at 
the  restoration;  asserting  their  own  right 
to  examine  and  approve  those  who  shoald 
be  appointed  to  fill  it;  providing,  that  if  in 
time  to  come  any  such  total  vacancy  should 
occur,  the  nomination  should  be  in  the  king" 
or  queen,  or  regent  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  parliament  retain  the  right  of  approba- 
tion ;  and  that  all  the  clauses  in  the  several 
acts  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  ordinary 
lords  of  session,  and  their  qualifications  for 
that  office,  should  be  ratified  and  confirmed 
for  perpetual  observation.  Such  was  the 
interest  of  this  party,  that  the  bill  was  car- 
ried by  a  great  majority,  notwithstanding' 
the  opposition  of  the  ministers,  who  resolved 
to  maintain  the  king's  nomination,  even  in 
defiance  of  a  parliamentary  resolution.  The 
majority,  exasperated  at  this  open  violation 
of  their  privileges,  forbade  the  judges  whom 
the  king  had  appointed  to  open  their  com- 
missions, or  hold  a  session  until  his  majes- 
ty's further  pleasure  should  be  known :  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  compelled  to  act 
by  the  menaces  of  the  privy-council.  The 
dispute  was  carried  on  with  great  acrimony 
"on  Doth  sides,  and  produced  such  a  ferment, 
that  before  the  session  opened,  the  ministry 
thought  proper  to  draw  a  great  number  of 
forces  into  the  neighborfaora  of  Edinburgh, 
to  support  the  ju^es  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functioii& 

SCOTCH  PARLIAMENT  ADJOURNED. 

The  lord  commissioner,  alarmed  at  this 
scene  of  tumult  and  confusion,  adjourned 
the  house  till  the  eighth  day  of  October;  a 
step  which,  added  to  the  other  unpopular 
measures  of  th^  court,  incensed  the  opposi- 
tion to  a  violent  degree.  They  drew  up  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  complaining  of 
this  adjournment  while  uie  nation  was  yet 
unsettled,  recapitulating  the  several  in- 
stances in  which  they  Imd  expr^tsed  their 
zeal  and  afiection  for  his  majesty ;  explain- 
m^  their  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the 
ministry  in  some  articles;  bes^hing  him 
to  consider  what  they  had  represented,  to 
give  his  royal  assent  to  the  acts  of  pariia- 
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menl  whidi  they  had  prepared,  and  take 
meamres  for  redresBuiff  all  the  other  griev- 
ances of  the  nation.    This  addreea  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  at  Hampton-court   Wil- 
iiam  was  so  touched  with  the  reproaches  it 
implied,  as  if  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions oa  which  he  accepted  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  that  he,  in  his  own  vindication, 
published  his  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioner;  and  by  these  it  appeared,  that  the 
duke  might  have    proceeded    to   greater 
lengths  in  obliging  lus  countrymen.  Before 
the  adjournment*  however,  the  parliament 
had  granted  the  revenue  for  lifo ;  and  raised 
money  for  maintaining  a  body  of  forces,  as 
well  as  for  supporting  the  mcidental  ex- 
pense of  the  government  for  some  months ; 
yet  part  of  the  troops  in  that  kingdom  were 
supplied  and  subsisted  by  the  administration 
of  England.     In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
putes in    the    Scottish  parliament,    their 
church  was  left  without  any  settled  form 
of  goTemment;  for,  though  the  hierarchy 
was  abolished,  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
was  not  yet  established,  and  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  were  occasionally  regulated  by  the 
privy-council,  deriving  its  authority  from 
that  very  act  of  supremacy,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  claim  of  rights,  ought  to  have 
been  repealed. 

THE  CATTLE  OF  EDINBURGH  BESIEGED 
AND  TAKEN. 
Th9  session  was  no  sooner  adjourned 
than  Sir  John  limier  converted  the  block- 
ade of  fidinburgh-castle  into  a  regular  siege, 
which  was  prosecuted  with  such  vigor,  that 
in  a  little  time  the  fortifications  were 
ruined,  and  the  works  advanced  at  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  in  which  the  besiegers  had 
made  several  large  breachesL  The  duke  of 
Gordon^  finding  nis  ammunition  expended, 
his  defences  destroyed,  his  intelligence  en- 
tirely cut  ofEf  and  despairing  of  rSief  from 
the  adherents  of  his  master,  desired  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  obtained  very  fovorable  terms 
for  his  garrison ;  but  he  would  not  stipulate 
any  conditicxis  for  himself,  declaring,  that 
he  had  so  much  respect  for  all  the  princes 
descended  from  king  James  VI.  that  he 
would  not  affront  any  of  them  so  &r  as  to 
insist  upon  terms  for  his  own  particular :  he 
therefore,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  June, 
surrendered  the  castle  and  himself  at  dis- 
cretion. All  the  hopes  of  James  and  his 
party  were  now  concentred  in  the  viscount 
Dundee,  who  had  assembled  a  body  of 
Highlanders^  and  resolved  to  attack  Mac- 
kay,  on  an  assurance  he  had  received  bv 
measagey  that  the  regiment  of  Scottish 
dragoons  would  desert  that  officer,  and  join 
him  in  the  action.  Mackay,  having  re- 
ceived intimation  of  this  design,  decamped 
immediately,  and  by  long  marches  retired 
before  Dundee,  until  he  was  reinforced  by 


Ramsey^s  dragoons,  and  another  regiment 
of  English  in&ntry :  then  he  faced  about, 
and  Dundee  in  his  turn  retreated  into 
Lochaber.  Lord  Murray,  son  of  the  marquis 
of  Athol,  assembled  his  vassals,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  hundred  men,  for  the  service 
of  the  regency ;  but  he  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  own  dependants,  who  seized  the  cas- 
tle of  Blair  for  Dundee,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  Athol  men  to  disperse,  rather  than  fight 
against  James  their  lawful  sovereign. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  TBOOPS  DEFEATED 

AT  KiLUCRANKIE. 
The  viscount  was  by  this  time  reduced 
to  great  difficulty  and  distress.  Hb  men 
had  not  for  many  weeks  tasted  bread  or 
salt,  or  any  drink  but  water :  instead  of  five 
hundred  infontry,  three  hundred  horse, 
with  a  supi^ly  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro* 
vision,  which  James  bad  promised  to  send 
from  Ireland,  he  received  a  reinforcement 
of  three  hundred  naked  recruits;  but  the 
transports  with  the  stores  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  fhiglish.  Though  this  was  a  morti- 
fying disappcHntment,  ne  bore  it  without 
repining ;  and,  for  from  abandoning  himself 
to  despair,  began  his  inarch  to  the  castle  of 
Blair,  which  was  threatened  with  a  siege 
by  general  Mackay.  When  he  reached 
this  fortress,  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  had  entered  the  pass  of  Killi- 
crankie,  and  he  resolved  to  give  them  battle 
without  delay.  He  accordingly  advanced 
against  them,  and  a  furious  engagement 
ensued,  though  it  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  Highlanders  having  received  and  re- 
turned the  fire  of  the  English,  fell  in  among 
them  sword  in  hand  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  the  foot  were  utterly  broke  in  seven 
minutea  The  dragoons  fled  at  the  first 
charge  in  the  utmost  consternation :  Dun- 
dee's horse,  not  exceeding  one  hundred, 
broke  through  Mackay'sown  regiment:  the 
earl  of  Dumbarton,  at  the  head  of  a  few  vol- 
unteers, made  hbnself  master  of  the  artil- 
lery: twelve  hundred  of  Mackay*s  forces 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  five  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation for  some  hours,  until  mey  were 
rallied  by  their  general,  who  was  an  officer 
of  approved  courage,  conduct,  and  experi- 
ence. Nothing  could  be  more  complete  or 
decisive  than  the  victory  which  the  High- 
landers obtained;  vet  it  was  dearly  pur- 
chased with  the  death  of  their  beloved 
chieftain  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  by 
a  random  shot  in  the  engagement,  and  his 
fote  produced  such  conmsion  in  his  anny 
as  prevented  all  pursuit  He  possessed  an 
enterprising  spirit,  undaunted  courage,  in- 
violable fidelity,  and  was  peculiarly  qualified 
to  command  the  people  who  fought  under 
his  banner.  He  was  the  lifo  and  soul  of 
that  cause  which  he  espoused,  and  after  his 
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death  it  daily  declined  into  ruin  and  dis- 
grace. He  was  succeeded  in  command  by 
colonel  Cannon,  who  landed  the  reinforce- 
ment from  Ireland ;  but  all  his  designs  mis- 
carried :  80  that  the  clans,  wearied  with  re- 
peated misfortunes,  laid  down  their  arms 
by  degrees,  and  took  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
don, which  king  William  offered  to  those 
who  should  submit,  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  his  proclamation. 

KING  JAMES  CORDIALLY  RECEIVED  BY 
THE  FRENCH  KING. 
Aftkr  this  sketch  of  Scottish  af^rs,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective 
view*  of  James,  and  relate  the  particulars 
of  his  expedition  to  Ireland.    That  unfortu- 
nate prince  and  his  queen  were  received 
with  the  most  cordial  hospitality  by  the 
French  monarch,  who  assigned  the  castle 
of  St  Germain  for  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, supported  their  household  with  great 
magnificence,  enriched  them  with  presents, 
and  undertook  to  re-establish  them  on  the 
throne  of  England.    James,  however,  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  as  convey- 
ed no  favorable  idea  of  his  spirit  and  under- 
standing.   He  seems  to  have  been  emascu- 
lated l^  religion :  he  was  deserted  by  that 
courage  and  magiianimity  for  which  his 
youth  had  been  distinguished.    He  did  not 
discover  great  sensibility  at  the  loss  of  his 
kin^rdom.   All  his  faculties  were  swallowed 
up  m  bigotry.    Instead  of  contriving  plans 
for  retrieving  his  crown,  he  held  confer- 
ences with  the  Jesuits  on  topics  of  religion. 
The  pity  which  his  misfortunes  excited  in 
Louis  was  mingled  with  contempt    The 
pope  supplied  hmi  with  indulgences,  while 
the  Romans  laughed  at  him  in  pasquinades: 
^  There  is  a  pious  man  (said  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  ironically),  who  has  sacrificed 
three  crowns  for  a  mass.**   In  a  word,  he 
subjected  himself  to  the  ridicule  and  raillery 
of  the  French  nation. 

TYRCONNEL  TEMPORIZES  WITH 
WILUAM. 
All  the  hope  of  reascending  the  British 
throne  depended  upon  his  friends  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Tyrconnel,  who  com- 
manded in  this  last  kingdom,  was  confirm- 
ed in  his  attachment  to  James,  by  the  per- 
suasions of  Hamilton,  who  had  undertaken 
for  his  submission  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Nevertheless,  he  disguised  his  sentiments, 
and  temporized  with  William,  until  James 
should  be  able  to  supply  him  with  reinforce- 
ments from  France,  which  he  earnestly  so- 
licited by  private  messacres.  In  the  mean 
tune,  with  a  view  to  cajole  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  and  amuse  king  William  with 
hope  of  his  submission,  he  persuaded  the 
lonl  Mountjoy,  in  whom  the  Protestants 
chiefly  confided,  and  baron  Rice,  to  go  in 
person  with  a  commission  to  James,  repre- 


senting the  necessity  of  yielding  to  tlie 
times,  and  of  waiting  a  fitter  opportnnity 
to  make  use  of  his  Irim  sabjecta.  Mouiitj|oj, 
on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  instead  of  being^ 
&vored  with  an  audience  by  James,  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  which  TvToannel  had 
suggested  touching  the  inability  of  Ireland 
to  restore  his  majesty,  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Bastile,  on  account  of  the 
zeal  with  which  he  had  espoused  the  Pro- 
testant interest  Although  Louis  was  sin- 
cerely disposed  to  assist  James  efiectually, 
his  intentions  were  obstructed  by  the  dis- 
putes of  his  ministry.  Louvois  possessed  the 
chief  credit  in  council ;  but  Seignelai  en- 
joyed a  greater  shu^  of  personal  favor, 
both  with  the  king  and  madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  the  favorite  concubine.  To  this  no- 
bleman, as  secretary  for  marine  afiairs, 
James  made  his  chief  application ;  and  he 
had  promised  the  command  of  the  troope 
destined  for  his  service  to  Laosun,  whom 
Louvois  hated.  For  these  reasons  this 
minister  thwarted  his  measures, '  and  re- 
tarded the  assistance  which  Lewis  had 
promised  towards  his  restoration. 

JAMES  ARRIVES  IN  IRELAND. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  opposition, 
the  succors  were  prepared,  and  the  fic^et 
ready  to  put  to  sea  by  the  latter  end  of 
February.  The  French  king  is  said  to  have 
offered  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  natives 
of  France  to  serve  in  this  expedition ;  but 
James  replied,  that  he  would  socceed  by 
the  help  of  his  own  subjects,  or  perish  in 
the    attempt    Accordingly,  he  contented 
himself  with  about  twelve  hundred  British 
subjects  [See  Note  E,  at  the  end  of  this 
Vol],  and  a  good  number  of  French  ofii- 
cers,  who  were  embarked  in  the  fleet  at 
Brest,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line,  seven  frigates,  three  fire-ships,  with  a 
good  number  of  transporta    The  French 
king  also  supplied  him  with  a  considemble 
quantity  of  arms  for  the  use  of  his  adhe- 
rents in  Ireland;  accommodated  him  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  superb  equipages, 
store  of  plate,  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds 
for  the  camp  and  the  household.  At  parting, 
he  presented  him  with  his  own  cuirass,  and 
embracing  him  aflTectionately,  "The  best 
thing  I  can  wish  you  (said  he)  is,  that  I  may 
never  see  you  again."    On  the  seventh  day 
of  March,  James  embarked  at  Brest,  to- 
gether with  the  count  D'Avaux,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  quality  of  ambassador, 
and  his  principal  officers.    He  was  detain- 
ed in  the  harbor  by  contrary  winds  till 
the  seventeenth  da^  of  the  month,  when 
he  set  sail,  and  on  the  twenty-second  land- 
ed at  Kinsale  in  Ireland.  By  this  time,  king 
William,    perceiving  himself  amused   by 
Tyrconnel,  had  published  a  declaration,  re* 
quiring  the  Irish  to  lay  down  their  arttis 
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and  submit  to  tliG  newffovemmeDt  On  the 
twenty-fleoond  day  of  f^bruary,  thirty  ships 
of  war  had  been  imt  in  cooimiasion,  and 
the  command  of  them  conferred  upon  ad- 
miral Herbert ;  but  the  armament  was  re- 
tarded in  aach  a  manner  by  the  disputes  of 
the  cooDcil,  and  the  king's  attention  to  the 
af&irs  €i  the  continent,  that  the  admiral 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  sail  till  the  be- 
ginning of  Apiil,  and  then  with  part  of  his 
fleet  only.    James  was  received  with  open 
arms  at  Kinsale,  and  the  whole  country 
seemed  to  be  at  his  devotion ;  for,  although 
the  Protestants  in  the  North  had  declared 
&r  the  new  government,  their  strength  and 
number  were  deemed  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  the  power  of  Tyroonnel. 
This  minister  bad  disarmed  all  the  other  Pro- 
testant sulnects  in  one  dav,  and  assembled 
an  army  of  tldrty  thousand  foot,  and  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  for  the  service  of  his 
master. 

ISSUES  FIVE  PROCLAMATIONS  AT 

DUBLIN. 
hi  the  latter  end  of  March,  James  made 
his  public  entry  into  Dublin,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamatioos  of  &e  inhabitanta    He  was  met 
at  the  cafltle-^te  by  a  procession  of  popish 
bishops  and  priests  in  their  pontificals,  bear- 
ing the  host,  which  he  publicly  adored.  He 
dismissed  fiom  the  council-board  the  lord 
Granard,  judce  Keating,  and  other  Pro- 
testants, who  bad  exhorted  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant to  an  acconunodation  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment.   In  their  room  he  admitted  the 
French  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Chester, 
coloDel  Darrington,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
principal  noblemen  who  accompanied  him 
m  the  expedition.    On  the  second  day  after 
his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  issued  five  proclsr 
roations:  the  first  recalled  all  the  subjects 
of  Ireland  who  had  abandoned  the  kingdom, 
by  a  certain  time,  on  ]iain  of  outlawry  and 
OQufiscation,  and  requiring  all  persons  to 
join  him  against  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
second  contained  expressbns  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  his  Catholic  subjects  for  their 
vigilance  and  fidelity,  and  an  injunction  to 
81^  as  were  not  actually  in  his  service,  to 
retain  and  lay  up  their  arms  until  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  use  them  for  his  ad- 
vantage.  By  the  third  he  invited  the  sub- 
jects to  supply  his  army  with  provisbns; 
and  prohibited  the  soldiers  to  take  anything 
without  payment.    By  the  fourth  he  raised 
the  value  of  the  current  coin ;  and  in  the 
fifth  he  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on 
the  seventh  day  of  May  at  Dublin.  Finally, 
be  created  lyrconnel  a  duke,  in  considerar 
tioo  of  his  eminent  services. 

SIEGE  OF  LONDONDERRY. 
Ths  adherents  of  James   m   England 
pressed  him  to  settle  the  affiuis  of  Ireland 
munediately ,  and  bring  over  his  army  either 


to  the  north  of  England,  or  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, where  it  mifi^ht  be  joined  by  his  party, 
and  act  without  delay  against  the  usurper ; 
but  his  council  dissuaded  him  from  comply- 
ing with  their  solicitations,  until  Ireland 
should  be  totally  reduced  to  obedience.  On 
the  first  .alarm  of  an  intended  massacre,  the 
Protestants  of  Londonderry  had  shut  their 
gates  against  the  regiment  conunanded  by 
the  earl  of  Antrim,  and  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  lord-lieutenant  They 
transmitted  this  resolution  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  toother  with  an  account 
of  the  danger  they  incurred  by  such  a  vig- 
orous measure,  and  implorea  immediate 
assistance.  They  were  accordingly  supplied 
with  some  arms  and  ammunition,  but  did 
not  receive  any  considerable  reinforcement 
till  the  middle  of  April,  when  two  regi- 
ments arrived  in  Lough-foyl,  under  me 
command  of  Cunningham  and  Ricbarda 
By  this  time,  kin|?  James  had  taken  Cole- 
raine,  invested  KUmore,  and  was  cdmoet  in 
sight  of  Lond<uiderry.  Greorge  Walker, 
rector  of  Donaghmore,  who  had  raised  a 
regiment  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestants, 
conveyed  this  intelligence  to  Lundy,  the 
governor.  This  officer  directed  him  to  join 
colonel  Crafton,  and  take  post  at  the  Long- 
causey,  which  he  maintained  a  whole  night 
against  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy ; 
until  being  overpowerea  by  numbers,  he  re- 
treated to  Londonderry,  and  exhorted  the 
governor  to  take  the  field,  as  the  army  of 
king  James  was  not  yet  completely  formed. 
Lundy  aasembliiiff  a  council  of  war,  at  which 
Cunmngham  and  Richards  assisted,  they 
agreed  that  as  the  place  was  not  tenable,  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  land  the  two  regi- 
ments ;  and  that  the  principal  officers  should 
withdraw  themselves  from  Londonderry, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  would  obtain  the 
more  favorable  capitulation  in  conseauence 
of  their  retreat  An  officer  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  king  James,  with  proposals  of 
a  negotiation ;  and  lieutenantpffeneral  Ham- 
ilton agreed  that  the  army  E^ould  halt  at 
the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  town. 
Notwithstanding  this  preliminary,  James 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  but  met 
with  such  a  warm  reception  from  the  be- 
sieged, that  he  was  fiun  to  retire  to  St 
Jomi's  Town  in  some  disorder.  The  inhab- 
itants and  soldiers  in  garrison  at  London- 
derry were  so  incensed  at  the  members  of 
the  council  of  war,  who  had  resolved  to 
abandon  the  place,  that  they  threatened  im- 
mediate vengeance.  Cunningham  and  Rich- 
ards retired  to  their  ^pe,  and  Lundy  lock- 
ed himself  in  his  chamber.  In  vain  did 
Walker  and  major  Baker  exhort  him  to 
maintain  his  government  Such  was  his 
cowardice  or  treachery,  that  he  absolutely 
refused  to  be  concerned  in  the  defence  d 
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the  place,  and  he  was  sufiered  to  escape  in  assured  them  he  would  come  to  their  reliff 


diflgxtise,  with  a  load  of  match  upon  his  back; 
but  he  was  afterwards  apprehended  in  Scot- 
land, from  whence  he  was  sent  to  London 
to  answer  for  his  perfidy  or  misconduct 
COURAGEOUS  DEFENCE. 
After  his  retreat,  the  townsmen  chose 
Mr.  Walker  and  major  Baker  for  their  gov- 
ernors, with  joint  authority ;  but  this  office 
they  would  not  undertake,  until  it  had  been 
offered  to  colonel  Cunningham,  as  the  officer 
next  in  command  to  Lundy.    He  rejected 
the  proposal,  and  with  Richards  returned  to 
England,  where  they  were    immediately 
cashiered.    The  two  new  governors,  thus 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  began  to  prepare 
for  a  vigorous  defence :  indeed  their  courage 
seems  to  have  transcended  the  bounds  of 
discretion,  for  the  place  was  very  ill  fortifi- 
ed;  their  cannon,  which  did  not  exceed 
twenty  pieces,  were  wretchedly  mounted ; 
they  had  not  one  engineer,  to  direct  their 
operations :  they  had  a  very  small  number 
of  horse :  the  garrison  consisted  of  people 
unacquainted  with  military  discipline :  they 
were  destitute  of  provisions :  they  were  be- 
sieged by  a  king  hi  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  directed  by  good  officers, 
and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  a  siege  or  battle.    This  town  was 
invested  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April:  the 
batteries  were  soon  opened,  and  several  at- 
tacks were  made  with  great  impetuosity: 
but  the  besieefers  were  always  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  The  townsmen  gain- 
ed divers  advantages  in  repeated  sallies,  and 
would  have  held  meir  enemies  in  the  utmost 
contempt,  had  they  not  been  afflicted  with 
a  conta!gious  distemper,  as  well  as  reduced 
to  extremity  by  want  of  provision.    They 
were  even  tantalized  in  their  distress;  for 
thej^  had  the  mortification  to  see   some 
ships  which  had  arrived  with  supplies  from 
England,  prevented  from  sailing  up  the 
river  by  the  batteries  the  enemy  had  raised 
on  boUi  sides,  and  a  boom  with  which  they 
had  blocked  up  the  channel.    At  length  a 
reinforcement  arrived  in  the  liough,  under 
the  command  of  General  Kirke,  who  had 
deserted  his  master,  and  been  employed  in 
the  service  of  king  William.    He  found 
means  to  convey  intelligence  to  Walker, 
that  he  had  troops  and  provisions  on  board 
for  theu-'relieC  but  found  it  impracticable 
to  sail  up  the  river :  he  promised,  however, 
that  he  would  land  a  body  of  forces  at  the 
Inch,  and  endeavor  to  make  a  diversion  in 
their  favor,  when  joined  by  the  troops  at 
Inniskilling,  which  amounted  to  five  thou- 
sand men,  including  two  thousand  cavalry. 
He  said  he  expected  six  thousand   men 
from  England,  where  they  were  embarked 
before  he  set  sail.    He  exhorted  them  to 
persevere  in  their  courage  and  loyalty,  and 


at  all  hazards.  These  assurances  enabled 
them  to  bear  their  miseries  a  little  longer, 
though  their  '  numbers  daily  diminished. 
Major  Baker  dyin^,  Ihb  place  was  filled 
with  colonel  Michelbum,  who  now  acted  as 
colleague  to  Mr.  Walker. 

CRUELTY  OF  ROSENE. 
Kino  James  having  returned  to  Dublin, 
to  be  present  at  the  parliament,  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  devolved  to  the  French 
general  Rosene,  who  was  exasperated  at 
such  an  obstinate  opposition  by  a  handful  of 
half^starved  militia.    He  threatened  to  raze 
the  town  to  its  foundations,  and  destroy  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  unless  they  would  immediately  submit 
themselves  to  tiieir  lawful  sovereign.    The 
governors  treated  his  menaces  with  con- 
tempt, and  published  an  order  that  no  per- 
son, on  pain  of  death,  should  talk  of  surren- 
dering.   They  had  now  consumed  the  last 
remams  of  their  provision,  and  supported 
life  by  eating  the  nesh  of  ]H>r8es,  dogs,  cats, 
rata,  mice,  tallow,  starch,  and  ealt^  hides, 
and  even  this  lothesome  food  beffan  to  fiiil. 
Rosene,  finding  them  deaf  to  all  his  pro- 
posals, threatened  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  all  the  Protestants  of  that  country,  and 
drive  them  under  the  vralls  of  Londonderry, 
where  they  should  be  sufiered  to  perish  by 
famine.  The  hutop  of  Meath  being-  inform- 
ed of  this  design,  complained  to  kinjBT  James 
of  the  barbarous  intention,  entreating  his 
majesty  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  execu- 
tion.   That  prince  assured  him  that  he  had 
already  ordered  Rosene  to  desist  froin  such 
proceedinff.    Nevertheless,  the  Frenchman 
executed  his  threats  with  the  utmost  rigor. 
Parties  of  dragoons  were  detached  on  this 
cruel  service :  after  having  stripped  all  the 
Protestants  for  thirty  mfles  round,  they 
drove  these  unhappy  people  before  them 
like  cattle,  without  even  sparing  the  en- 
feebled old  men,  nurses  with  infants  at  their 
breasts,  tender  children,  women  just  deliv- 
ered, and  some  even  in  the  pangs  of  labor. 
Above  four  thousand  of  these  miserable  ob- 
jects were  driven  under  the  walls  of  lion- 
donderry.  This  expedient,  far  from  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  Rosene,  produced  quite 
a  contrary  efi^ect   The  besieged  were  so 
exasperated  at  this  act  of  inhumanity,  that 
they  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  submit 
to  such  a  barbarian.    They  erected  a  gibbet 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  French  general,  importing,  that  they 
would  hang  all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken 
during  the  siege,  unless  the  Protestant.** 
whom  they  had  driven  under  the  walls 
should    be    immediately  dismissed.     This 
threat  produced  a  negotiation,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Protestants  were  re- 
leased, after  they  had  been  detained  three 
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dajTS  withoat  tasting  fyjd.    Some  hundreds 
died  of  fiunine  or  mtigue ;  and  those  who 
lived  to  return  to  their  own  habitationfl 
fband  them  plundered  and  sacked  by  the 
papistB,  90  that  the  greater  number  perished 
for  want,  or  were  murdered  by  the  strag- 
gling parties  of  the  enemy;  yet  these  very 
people  had  for  the  most  part  obtained  pro- 
tectioos  from  king  James,  to  which  no  re- 
spect was  paid  by  his  general 
THE  PLACE  IS  RELIEVED  BY  KIRKE. 
Trb  garrison  of  Londonderry  was  now 
reduced  from  seven  to  five  thousand  seven 
hundred   men,  and  these  were  driven  to 
such  extremity  of  distress,  that  they  began 
to  talk  of  killing  the  popish  inhabitants,  and 
feeding  on  their  bodies.  In  this  emergency, 
Kirke,  who  had  hitherto  lain  inactive,  or- 
dered two  ships  laden  with  provisions  to 
sail  np  the  river,  imder  convoy  of  the  Dart^ 
mouth  frigate.    Chie  of  them,  called  the 
Mount)oy,  broke  the  enem/s  boom;  and 
all  the  three,  after  having  sustained  a  very 
hot  fire  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  the  town,  to  the  inex- 
presBiUe  joy  of  the  inhabitants.    The  army 
of  James  was  so  dispirited  by  the  success 
of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  tHe 
siege  in  the  night,  and  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation,   after  havin?   lost   about    nine 
thousand  men  beftnre  the  place.    Kirke  no 
sooner  took  possession  of  the  town,  than 
Walker^was  prevailed  upon  to  embark  for 
England,  with  an  address  of  thanks  from 
the  inhabitants  to  their  majesties  Tor  the 
seasonable' relief  they  had  received. 

THE  IXNISKILLINERS  DEFEAT  AND 
TAKE  GENERAL  MACARTY. 

Thk  Inniskilliners  were  no  less  remark- 
able than  the  people  of  Londondeny  for  the 
vakr  and  perseverance  with  which  they  op- 
posed the  papists.  They  raised  twelve 
companies;  which  they  regimented  under 
the  command  of  Gnstavus  Hamilton,  whom 
they  chose  for  their  governor.  They  pro- 
claimed Wflliam  and  Mary  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  March ;  and  resolved  in  a  genera] 
couneil  to  maintain  their  title  against  all 
opposition.  The  tord  Gilmov  invested  the 
castle  of  Crom  belonging  to  .the  Protestants 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Inniskilling,  the  in- 
habitantB  of  which  threw  succors  into  the 
place,  and  compelled  Gilmoy  to  retire  to 
Bdtaibet  A  detachment  of  the  garrison, 
commanded  by  lJeutenantKX)lonel  Lloyd, 
took  and  demolished  the  castle  of  Aughor, 
and  they  gained  the  advantage  in  several 
ddrmishes  with  the  enemy.  On  the  day 
that  preceded  the  relief  of  Londonderry, 
they  defeated  six  thousand  Irish  papists  at  a 
place  called  NewUm-Botler,  ano  took  their 
commander  Macar^i  commonly  called  lovd 
MoneasheL  ^ 


MEETING  OF  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Irish  parliament  being  assembled  at 
Dublin,  according  to  the  proclamation  of 
king  James,  he,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne^ 
thanked  them  for  the  zeal,  oonrase,  and 
loyalty  they  had  manifested;  extolled  the 
generosity  of  the  French  king,  who  had  en* 
abled  him  to  visit  them  in  person ;  insisted 
upon  executing  his  design  of  establishing 
fioerty  of  conscience  as  a  step  equally 
agreeable  to  die  dictates  of  humanity  and 
discretion,  and  promised  to  concur  with 
them  in  enacting  such  laws  as  would  con- 
tribute to  the  peace,  affluence,  and  security 
of  his  subjects.  Sir  Richard  Neagle,  being 
chosen  speaker  of  the  commons,  moved  fer 
an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and  that 
the  count  d'Avaux  should  be  desired  to 
make  their  acknowledgments  to  the  most 
Christian  kiilg,  fer  the  generous  assistance 
he  had  given  to  their  sovereign.  These 
addresses  beinff  drawn  up,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  both  nouses,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
to  recognize  the  king's  title,  to  express 
their  auiorrence  of  the  usurpation  by  the 
inrince  of  Orange,  as  well  as  or  the  defection 
of  the  English.  Next  day  James  published 
a  declaration,  complaining  of  the  calumnies 
which  his  enemies  had  spread  to  his  preju- 
dice ;  expatiating  upon  his  own  impartiality 
in  preferring  his  Protestant  subjects;  his 
care  in  protecting  them  from  their  enemies, 
in  redressing  their  grievances,  and  in  grants 
ing  liberty  of  conscience;  promising  (hat 
he  would  take  no  step  but  with  the  appro- 
bation of  parliament ;  ofiering  a  free  paraon 
to  all  persons  who  should  desert  his  ene- 
mies, and  join  with  him  in  four  and  twenty 
days  after  his.landmg  in  Ireland,  and  charg- 
ing all  the  blood  tluit  might  be  shed  upon 
those  who  should  continue  in  rebellion. 
THE  ACT  OF  SETTtteMENT  REPEALED. 

Hn  conduct,  however,  very  ill  agreed 
with  this  declaration ;  nor  can  it  be  excused 
on  any  other  supposition,  but  that  of  his  be- 
ing ^vemed,  in  some  cases  against  his 
own  mclination,  by  the  count  d*Avaux,  and 
the  Irish  Catholics,  on  whom  his  whole  de- 
pendence was  placed.  As  both  houses  were 
chiefly  filled  with  members  of  that  persua- 
sion, we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  their  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  for  repealing  the  act  of  settle- 
ment by  which  the  Protestants  of  the  king- 
dom had  been  secured  in  the  possession  of 
their  estatea  These  were  by  this  law  di- 
vested of  their  lands,  which  reverted  to  the 
heirs  of  those  Catholics  to  whom  they  be- 
longed before  their  rebeHion.  This  ini*^ 
quitous  bill  was  framed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  regard  was  paid  to  such  Protestant 
owners  as  nad  purchased  estates  for  valua- 
ble considerations:  no  allowance  was  made 
for  improvements,  nor  any  provision  for  Pnk 
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testant  widows :  the  posseaBor  and  tenants 
were  not  even  allowed  to  remove  their 
Btoek  and  com.  When  the  bill  was  sent 
up  to  the  lords,  Dr.  Dopping,  bishop  of 
Meath,  opposed  it  with  equal  courage  and 
ability :  and  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  pur^ 
chasers  under  the  act  of  settlement  was 
presented  to  the  king  bv  the  earl  of  Gra- 
nard :  but  notwithstanding  these  remon- 
strances, it  received  the  royal  assent :  and 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  mostly 
ruined. 
THEY  PASS  AN  ACT  OF  ATTAINDER 
Yft,  in  order  to  complete  their  destruo- 
tion^  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
all  Protestants,  whether  male  or  fbmale, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  who  were 
absent  from  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  against 
all  those  who  retired  into  any  pari  o(  the 
three  kingdoms,  which  did  not  own  the  au- 
thority of  king  James,  or  corresponded  with 
rebeb^  or  were  any  ways  aiding,  abetting, 
or  assisting  to  them  from  the  first  day  of 
August  in  the  preceding  year.  The  num- 
ber of  Protestants  attainted  by  name  in  this 
act  amounted  to  about  three  thousand,  in- 
cluding two  archbishops,  one  duke,  seven- 
teen earbi,  seven  countesses,  as  many  bish 
ops,  eighteen  barons,  three  and  thirty 
baronets,  one  and  fifty  knights,  eighty-three 
clergymen,  who  were  declared  traitors,  and 
adjadged  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  and 
forfeiture.  The  individuals  subjected  to 
this  dreadful  proscription  were  even  cut  off 
from  all  hope  of  pardon,  and  all  benefit  of 
appeal:  for,  by  a  clause  in  the  act,  the 
king's  pardon  was  deemed  null,  unless  en- 
rolled before  the  first  day  of  December.  A 
subsequent  law  was  enacted,  declaring 
Ireland  independent  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment This  assembly  passed  another  act, 
granting  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num, out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  to  Tyrcon- 
nel,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  signal  ser- 
vices: they  imposed  a  tax  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  per  month  for  the  service  of 
the  king :  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an 
act  for  liberty  or  conscience :  they  enacted 
that  the  tithes  payable  by  papists  should  be 
delivered  to  pnests  of  that  communion :  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in 
cities  and  corporations  was  taken  away; 
and  all  dissenters  were  exempted  fi'om  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdictions.  So  that  the  estab- 
lished church  was  deprived  of  all  power  and 
prerogative;  notwithstanding  the  express 

Sromise  of  James,  who  had  declared,  imme- 
iately  afler  his  landing,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  clergy  in  their  rights  and 
privileges. 

JAMES  COINS  BASE  MONET. 
Nor  yna  the  king  less  arbitrary  in  the 
executive  part  of  lus  government,  if  we 
suppose  that  he  countenanced  tlie  grievous 


acts  of  oppression  that  were  daily  committea 
upon  the  Protestant  subjects  <^  Ireland :  but 
the  tyranny  of  his  proceedings  may  be  just- 
ly imputed  to  the  temper  of  his  ministry, 
consisting  of  men  abandoned  to  all  sense  o£ 
justice  and  humanity^  who  acted  from  the 
dictates  of  rapacity  and  reven^,  inflamed 
with  all  the  acrimony  of  relijgious  rancor. 
Sddiers  were  permitted  to  live  upon  free 
quarter:  the  people  were  robbed  and  plun- 
dered :  licenses  and  protections  were  abu- 
sed, in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  tra- 
ding part  of  the  nation.  The  king's  old 
stores  were  ransacked :  the  shops  of  trades- 
men, and  the  kitchens  of  burffhers,  were 
pillaged  to  supply  the  mint  with  a  quantity 
of  brass,  which  was  converted  into  current 
coin  for  his  majesty's  occasions :  an  arbitra- 
ry value  was  set  upon  it,  and  all  persons 
were  required  and  commanded  to  take  it  in 
payment,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
thouffh  the  proportion  between  its  intrinsic 
worth,  and  currency,  was  nearly  as  one  to 
three  hundred.  A  vast  sum  of  this  coun- 
terfeit coin  was  issued  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  and  forced  upon  the  Protestants  in 
payment  of  merchandise,  provision,  and  ne- 
cessaries, for  the  king's  service.  James, 
not  content  with  the  supply  granted  by 
parliament,  imposed,  by  lus  own  authority, 
a  tax  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month 
on  chattels,  as  the  former  was  laid  upon 
lands.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  two  houses,  as  the  term  of  the  assess- 
ment was  limited  to  three  months:  it  was 
however  levied  by  virtue  of  a  commission 
under  the  seals,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
stretch  of  prerogative,  the  less  excusable, 
as  he  might  have  obtained  the  money  in  a 
parliamentary  way.  Understanding  that 
the  Protestants  had  laid  out  all  their  brass 
money,  in  purchasing  great  quantities  of 
hides,  tallow,  wool,  and  com,  he  assumed 
the  despotic  power  of  fixing  the  prices  of 
these  commodities,  and  then  bought  them 
for  his  own  use.  One  may  see  his  minis- 
ters were  bent  upon  the  utter  destruction 
of  those  unhappy  people. 

PROTECTANT  CHURCHES  SEIZED  BY  THE 
CATHOUCS. 
All  vacancies  in  public  schools  were 
supplied  with  popish  teachers.  The  pen- 
sion allowed  m>m  the  exchequer  to  the 
university  of  Dublin  was  cut  off:  the  vice- 
provost,  feUows,  and  scholars,  were  ex- 
pelled :  their  furniture,  plate,  and  public  li- 
brary, was  seized,  without  the  least  sluidow 
of  pretence,  and  in  direct  violation  of  a 
promise  the  king  had  made  to  preserve 
their  privileges  uid  immimities.  His  offi- 
cers converted  the  college  into  a  garrison, 
the  chapel  into  a  magazine,  and  the  apart- 
ments into  prisons:  a  popish  priest  was  ap- 
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provost :  cne  Maccarty,  of  the  aame 
perwMMon,  was  made  libiarv-keeper ;  and 
the  whole  foundation  was  changed  into  a 
Catholic  seminajry.     When  bishoprics  and 
benefioBs  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  became 
vacant,  the  king  ordered  the  profits  to  be 
lodged  in  the  exchequer,  and  suffered  the 
cures  to  be  totally  neglected.    The  reve- 
noes  were  chiefly  empfoyed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  Romish  bishops  and  priests,  who 
grew  so  insolent  under  this  indulgence, 
that  in  sereral  places  they  forcibly  seized 
the  Protestant  churchesL    When  complaint 
was  made  of  this  outragej  the  kins  promis- 
ed to  do  justice  to  the  injured ;  ana  m  some 
places  actoaUy  ordered  the  churches  to  be 
restored :  but  the  popish  clergy  refused  to 
comply  with  this  order,  alleging,  t^at  in 
spiritinils  they  owed  obedience  to  no  earth 
ly  power  hot  the  holy  see;  and  James 
found  himself  unable  to  protect  his  Protest- 
ant subjects  against  a  powerful  body  which 
he  durst  not  disoblige.    Some  ships  appear- 
ing in  the  bay  of  Dublin,  a  proclamation 
was  issued^,  forbidding  the  Protestants  to 
assemble  in  any  pli|ce  of  worship,  or  else- 
where, on  pain  of^death.  By  a  second,  they 
were  commanded  to  bring  in  their  arms,  on 
pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
Luttrel,  governor  of  Dublin,  published  an 
ordinance  by  beat  of  drum,  requiring  the 
formers  to  bring  in  their  com  for  his  majes- 
ty's horses,  wi^in  a  certain  day,  otherwise 
he  would  order  them  to  be  banged  before 
their  own  doora    Brigadier  SarSSeld  com- 
manded all  Protestants  of  a  certain  district 
to  retire  to  the  dtstanee  of  ten  miles  from 
their  habitations,  on  pain  of  death ;  and,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  brass 
money,  the  same  penalty  was  denounced, 
in  a  proclamation,  against  any  person  who 
should  give  more  than  one  .pounid  eighteen 
shiJJings  for  a  guinea. 
ACTION  WITH  THE  FRENCH  FLEET. 
All  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  and  all  the 
schemes  contrived  to  bolster  up  the  credit 
of  the  base  coin,  would  have  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  support  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
had  not  James  received  occasional  supplies 
from  the  French  monarch.    Afier  the  re- 
turn of  the  fleet  which  had  conveyed  him 
to  Ireland,  Louis  sent  another  strong  squad- 
ron, commanded  by  Chateau  Renault,  as  a 
convoy  to  some  transports  laden  with  arms, 
ammonition,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  use  of  king  James.    Before  they  sailed 
from  Br«(t,  king  William,  being  informed 
of  their  destination,  detached  admiral  Her- 
bert from  Spithead  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  one  fire-ship,  and  four  tenders,  in  or- 
der to  intercept  the  enemy.   He  was  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Milford-haven, 
from  whence  he  steered  his  course  to  Kin- 
sale,  on  the  supposition  that  the  French 


fleet  had  sailed  firom  Brest;  and  that  in  all 
probability  he  should  foil  in  with  them  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  On  the  first  dirr  of 
May  he  discovered  them  at  anchor  in  Ban- 
try-bay,  and  stood  in  to  engage  them, 
though  they  were  greatly  superior  to  him 
in  number.  They  no  sooner  perceived 
him,  at  day-break,  than  they  weighed, 
stood  out  to  windward,  formed  their  line, 
bore  down,  and  began  the  action,  which 
was  maintained  for  two  hours  with  equal 
valor  on  both  sides^  though  the  English 
fleet  sustained  considerable  damage  trom 
the  superior  fire  of  the  enemv.  Herbert 
tacked  several  times,  in  hope  of  ffaming  the 
weather-ga^e ;  but  the  French  admiral  kept 
his  wind  with  uncommon  skill  and  perseve- 
rance. At  length  the  English  squadron 
stood  off  to  sea,  and  maintamed  a  running 
fight  till  ^ve  in  the  afternoon,  when  Cha- 
tean  Renault  tacked  about,  and  returned 
into  the  bay,  content  with  the  honot  he  had 
gained.  The  loss  of  men  was  inconsidera- 
ble on  both  sides ;  and,  where  the  odds 
were  BO  great,  the  victor  could  not  reap 
much  fflory.  Herbert  retired  to  the  isles 
of  ScilTv,  where  he  expected  a  reinforce- 
ment: but  being  disappointed  in  this  ex- 
pectation, he  returned  to  Portsmouth  in 
very  Ul^umor,  with  which  his  officers  and 
men  were  infected.  The  common  aailorB 
stiU  retained  some  attachment  to  James, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  favorite  among 
them ;  and  tiie  officers  complained  that  they 
had  been  sent  upon  this  service  with  a  force 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  (8). 
King  William,  in  order  to  appease  their 
discontent,  made  an  excursion  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  dined  with  the  admiral  on 
board  the  ship  Elizabeth,  declared  his  in- 
tention of  making  him  an  earl,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  good  conduct  and  services,  con- 
ferred the  iMUor  of  Imighthood  on  the  cap- 
tains Ashlnr  and  Shovel,  and  bestowed  a 
donatbn  of  ten  shillings  on  every  private 
sailor. 

DIVERS  SENTENCES  REVERSED. 
Thk  parliament  of  England  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  not  only  to  raise  sup- 
plies for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  in 
which  the  nation  was  involved,  but  also  to 
do  justice  with  respect  to  those  who  had 
been  injured  bv  illegal  or  oppressive  sen- 
tences in  the  late  reigns.  The  attainders 
of  Lord  Russel,  Algernon  Sidney,  alderman 
Conush,  and  lady  Lisle,  were  now  reversed. 
A  committee  of  privileges  was  appointed  by 
the  lords,  to  examine  the  case  of  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  who  in  the  late  reign  had  been 
fined  thirty  thousand  pounds,  fSr  assaulting 
colonel  Culpepper  in  uie  presence-chamber. 
They  reported  that  the  court  of  king's- 
bench*  in  overruling  the  earths  plea  of  priv- 
ilege of  parliament,  had  committed  a  mani- 
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feet  breach  of  privilege:  that  the  fine  was 
excessive  and  exorbitant,  against  the  great 
charter,  the  common  right  of  the  subject, 
and  the  law  of  the  realm.  The  i^entence 
pronounced  upon  Samuel  Johnacm,  chaplain 
to  Lord  Russel,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  been  degraded,  fined,  scourged,  and  set 
in  the  pillory,  was  now  annulled,  and  the 
commons  recommended  him  to  his  majesty 
hr  some  ecclesiastical  preferment  He  re- 
ceived oae  thousand  pounds  in  money,  with 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  son,  who  was  more- 
over mtified  with  a  place  of  one  hundred 
pounce  a-year :  but  the  &ther  never  obtain- 
ed anv  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Titus  Oates 
seized  this  opportunity  of  petitioning  the 
house  of  lords  for  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ments given  against  him  on  his  being  con- 
victed of  perjury.  The  opinions  of  cul  the 
judges  and  counsel  at  the  bar  were  heard 
on  una  subject,  and  a  bill  of  reversal  passed 
the  commons:  but  the  peers  having  inserted 
some  amendments  and  a  proviso,  a  confer- 
ence was  demanded,  and  violent  heats  en- 
sued. Oates,  however,  was  released  firom 
confinement ;  and  the  lords,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  commons,  recommended  him  to 
his  majesty  for  a  pardon,  which  he  obtained, 
together  with  a  comfortable  pension.  The 
committee  a{^inted  to  inquire  into  the 
cases  of  the  state-prisoners,  found  Sir  Rob- 
ert Wright,  late  lord  chief  justice,  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  cruelties  committed 
in  the  west  after  the  insurrection  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  as  also  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  and  guilty  of  manifold  enor- 
mities. Death  had  by  this  time  delivered 
Jefferies  fi*om  the  resentment  of  the  nation. 
Graham  and  Burton  had  acted  as  solicitors 
in  the  illegal  prosecutions  carried  on 
against  those  who  opposed  the  court  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL ;  these  were  now  re- 
ported guilty  of  having  been  instrumental 
m  taking  away  the  lives  and  estates  of  those 
who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  either  under 
color  of  law  for  eight  years  last  past;  of 
having,  by  malicious  indictments,  informa- 
tions, and  prosecutions  of  guo  toarrantOf  en- 
deavored  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  government  of  the  realm ; 
and  of  having  wa^ed  many  thousand  pounds 
of  the  public  revenue  in  tne  course  of  their 
infamous  practices. 

Nor  did  the  misconduct  of  the  present 
ministry  escape  the  animadversion  of  the 
parliament  The  lords  having  addressed 
the  king  to  put  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Scilly,  Dover-castle,  and  the 
other  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  and  to  disarm  the  papists,  em- 
powered a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
miscarriages  in  Ireland,  which  were  gene- 
rally imputed  to  the  neglect  of  the.  mar- 


quises of  Caermarthen  and  HalifiuL  Thay^ 
presented  an  address  to  the  kmg,  desiruiff 
the  minute-book  of  the  committee  for  Irian 
a&irs  might  be  put  into  their  hands :  but 
his  majesty  declmed  gratifying  tbem  id 
this  particular:  then  £e  commons  voted, 
that  those  persons  who  had  advised  tiie 
king  to  delay  this  sattsfiu:tian  were  enemies 
to  the  kingdom.  William,  alarmed  at  this 
resolution,  allowed  them  to  inspect  the  book, 
in  which  they  found  very  little  for  their 
purpose.  The  house  resolved,  that  an  ad- 
dress should  be  presented  to  his  maieaty, 
declaring  that  the  succor  of  Irehuid  had 
been  retarded  by  unnecessary  delays ;  that 
the  transports  prepared  were  not  sufficient 
to  convey  the  rorces  to  that  kingdom ;  and 
that  ^veral  ships  had  been  taken  by  tbe 
enemy,  for  want  oi  proper  convoy.  At  the 
same  time  the  question  was  put,  whether  or 
not  they  should  address  the  king  agaipat 
the  marquis  of  Halifax.  But  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative  hv  a  small  majority.  Be- 
fore this  period,  Howe,  vice-chamberlain  to 
the  queen,  had  moved  for  an  address  againat 
^ch  counsellors  as  had  been  impeached  in 
parliament,  and  betrayed  the  liberties  of 
the  nation.  This  motion  was  levelled  at 
Caermarthen,  and  Halifax,  the  first  of 
whom  had  been  formerly  impeached  of 
high  treason,  under  the  title  of  earl  of 
Danby ;  and  the  other  was  charged  with 
all  the  misconduct  of  the  present  adminia- 
tratum.  Warm  debates  ensued,  and  in  all 
probability  the  motion  would  have  been 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  had  not  thoae 
who  spoke  warmly  in  behalf  of  it  suddenly 
cooled  in  the  course  of  the  dispute.  Some 
letters  fiom  king  James  to  his  partisans  be- 
ing intercepted,  and  containing  some  hints 
of  an  intended  invasion,  Mr.  Hambden, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  enlarged  upon  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed,  and 
moved  for  a  further  supply  to  his  majesty. 
In  this  unexpected  motion,  he  was  not  sec- 
onded by  one  member.  The  house,  how- 
ever, having  taken  the  letters  into  ccmsid- 
eration,  resolved  to  draw  up  an  address  to 
the  kin^,  desiring  him  to  secure  and  disarm 
all  papists  of  note ;  and  they  brou^t  in  a 
bill  for  attaintiuj^  several  persons  m  rebel- 
lion against  their  majesties:  but  it  was  not 
finish^  during  this  session. 

BILLS  PASSED  IN  THIS  SESSION. 
Another  bill  bein^  prepared  in  the 
house  of  lords  enjoinmg  the  subjects  to 
wear  the  woollen  roanumcture  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  a  petition  was  present- 
ed against  it  by  the  silk-weavers  of  Lcmdon 
and  Canterbury,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  at  Westminster.  The  lords  refused 
their  petition,  because  this  was  an  unusual 
manner  of  application.  They  were  persua- 
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ded  to  letnrn  to  their  respective  places  of 
abode:  precaations  were  taken  a^nst  a 
seoood  not;  and  the  bill  was  unanirooasly 
rejected  in  the  upper  boose.  This  parlia- 
meot  posed  an  act,  vesting  in  the  two  uni- 
versities the  presentations  belonging  to  pa- 
pists: those  of  the  soathem  counties  beug 
given  to  Oxfind ;  and  those  of  the  northern 
to  Camibridge,  oo  certain  specified  condi- 
tioDs.  Courts  of  conscience  were  erected 
at  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Newcastle ;  and 
that  of  the  maicfaee  of  Wales  was  aboliiBhed, 
as  an  intolerable  oppression.  The  Protest- 
ant  cleri^nBen,  who  had  been  forced  to 
leave  their  benefices  in  Ireland,  were  ren- 
dered capable  of  holding  Wny  living  in  Eng- 


land, without  forfeiting  their  title  to  their 
former  preferment,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  should  resign  their  English  benefices 
yfben  restored  to  those  tney  had  bera 
obliged  to  relinquish.  The  statute  of  Henry 
IV.  against  multiplying  gold  and  silver  was 
now  repealed :  the  subjects  were  allowed  to 
mdt  and  refine  metals  and  ores,  and  extract 
^d  and  silver  finm  them,  on  condition  that 
it  riiould  be  brought  to  the  Blint  and  con- 
verted into  money,  the  owners  receiving  its 
fiill  value  in  current  coin.  These,  and  sev- 
eral other  bills  of  smaller  importance  b^ 
ing  passed,  the  two  houses  adjourned  to 
the  twentieth  day  of  September,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  mneteenth  day  of  October. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

Duke  of  Stkomberg  landt  wth  an  Army  in  heUtnd — The  InnUkittiners  obtain  e 
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comee  unpopular — A  good  Number  of  the  Clergy  refuse  to  take  the  Oaths — The 
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sume  the  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  Miscarriages  in  heland-^King  WiUiam 
irritated  against  the  Whigs^^Plot  against  the  Government  by  Sir  James  Mont" 
gomery  discovered  by  Bishop  Burnet — Warm  Debates  in  Parliament  about  the 
Corporation  Bills — The  King  resolves  to  finish  the  Irish  War  in  Person — General 
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Uam  tit  Ireland — He  invests  lAmttrick :  but  is  obliged  to  raise  the  Siege,  and  re- 
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gress— Returns  to  England, 


SCHOMBERG  LANDS  WITH  AN  ARMT. 
Though  the  affidra  of  Ireland  were  ex- 
tremely pressiiiff,  and  the  Protestants  of 
that  countnr  had  made  repeated  application 
for  relief,  the  succors  were  retarded  either 
hv  disputes  among  the  ministers,  or  the  ne- 
glect of  those  who  had  the  management  of 
uie  expedition,  in  such  a  manner,  that  king 
James  had  been  six  months  in  Ireland  b^ 
fore  the  army  was  embarked  for  that  king- 
dom. At  length,  eighteen  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  five  of  dragoons,  being  raised 
for  that  service,  a  train  of  artillery  provi- 
ded, and  transports  prepared,  the  duke  of 
Schomberg,  on  whom  king  William  had 
conferred  the  chief  command  of  this  arma- 
ment, set  out  for  Chester,  after  he  had  in 
person  thanked  the  commons  for  the  un- 
common regard  they  had  paid  to  his  ser- 
vices, and  received  assurances  from  the 
house,  that  they  would  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  him  and  his  army.  On  the  thii^ 
teenth  day  of  Au^st  he  landed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Carrickfergus,  with  about 
ten  thousand  foot  and  dragoons,  and  took 
posseflsion  of  Bel&st,  from  whence  the  en- 
emy retired  at  his  approach  to  Carrickfer- 
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us,  where  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand. . 
Jhe  duke  having  refreshed  his  men,  march- 
ed   thither,    and  invested  the  place:  the 
siege  was  carried  on  till  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  the  month,  when  the  breaches  being 
practicable,   the  besieged  capitulated,    on 
condition  of  marching  out  with  their  arms, 
and  as  much  baggage  as  they  could  carry 
on  their  backs :  and  of  their  bein^  conduct- 
ed to  the  next  Irish  garrison,  which  was  at 
Newij.    During 'this  siege  the  duke  was 
joined  by  the  rest  of  his  army  from  Eng- 
land :  but  he  had  left  orders  for  conveying 
the  greater  pari  of  the  artillery  and  stores 
from  Chester  directly  to  Carlingfbrd.    He 
now  began  his  march  through  Lisbume  and 
Hillsborough,  lyid  encamp^  at  Drummore, 
where  the  Protestants  of  the  north  had  been 
lately  routed  by  Hamilton :  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Loughbrillane,   where  he  was 
joined  by  the  horse  and  dragoons  of  Innis- 
killing.    Then  the  enemy  abandoned  New- 
ry  and  Dundalk,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which    Schomberg   encamped    on  a  low, 
damp  ground,  having  the  town  and  river  on 
the  south,  and  surrounded  on  every  other 
part  by  hills,  bogs,  and  mountains. 
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INNISKILLINERS  OBTAIN  A  VICTORY. 
Hm    annj,    consisting   chiefly  of  new 
raised  men  little  inured  to  haidahip,  began 
to  flag  under  the  frtigue  of  marching,  the 
inclemency  d£  the  weather,  and  scarcity  of 
provisioo.     Here  he  was  reinforced  by  the 
regiments  of  Kirke,  Hanmer,  and  Stuart ; 
and  would  have  continued  his  march  to 
Drogfaeda,  where  he  understood  Rosene  lay 
with  about  twenty  thousand  men,  had  he 
not  been  obliged  to  wait  for  the  artillery, 
which  was  not  yet  arrived  at  Carlingfoid. 
King  James,  havmg  assembled  all  his  forces, 
advanced  towards  Schomberg,  and  appeared 
before  his  intrenchments  in  order  of  tnttle : 
but  the  duke,  knowing  they  were  greatly 
Fuperior  in  number  of  horse,  and  that  his 
own  army  was  undisciplined,  and  weakened 
by  death  and  sickness,  restrained  his  men 
within  the  lines,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
enemy  retreated.    Immediately  after  their 
departure,  a  coDs;Hracy  was  discovered  in 
the  English  camp,  hatched  by  some  French 
papists,  who  had  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  Protestant  raiments.    One  of  these, 
whose  name  was  Du  Plessis,  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  ambassador  D*  Avaux,  pnunising 
to  desert  with  all  the  papists  of  the  three 
French  regiments  in  Schomber^*8  army. 
This  letter  being  fimnd,  Du  Plessis  and  five 
accomplices  were  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  executed.  About  two  hundred  and  flfly 
papists  being  discovered  in  the  French  regi- 
ments, they  were  sent  over  to  EnglaiMl, 
from  thence  to  Holland.  While  Schomberg 
remained  in  this  situation,  the  InniskillineTS 
made  excursions  in  the  neighborhood,  un- 
der the  command  of  colonel  Lloyd :  and  on 
the  twenty^seventh  day  of  September  they 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  five  times 
their  number  of  the  Irish.  They  killed  sev- 
en hundred  on  the  spot,  and  took  O'Kelly 
their  commander,  with  about  fifty  officers 
and  a  considerable  booty  of  cattle.    The 
duke  was  so  pleased  with  their  behavior  on 
this  occasion,  that  they  received  a  very  hon- 
orable testimony  of  his  approbation. 
SCHOMBERG  CENSUKED. 
Mka?(whils,  the  enemy  took  possession 
of  James-Town,  and  reduced  Sligo,  one  of 
the  forts  of  which  was  gallantly  defended 
by  8t  Sauver,  a  French  captain,  and  his 
company  of  grenadiers,  until  he  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  for  want  of  water  and  pro- 
vision.  A  contagious  distemper  still  contin- 
ued  to  rage  in  Schomberg's  camp,  and 
swept  off  a  great  number  of  officers  and 
soldieTB ;  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  next 
spring,  not  above  half  the  number  of  those 
who  went  over  with  the  genera]  remained 
alive.    He  was  censured  for  his  inactivity, 
and  the  king,  in  repeated  letters,  desired 
him  to  hazaia  an  engagement,  provided  any 
opportonity  should  occur;  but  he  did  not 
Vou  III.  4 


think  proper  to  run  the  risk  of  a  battle, 
against  an  enemy  that  was  above  thrice  his 
number,  well  disciplined,  healthy,  and  con- 
ducted by  able  officers.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  certainly  blamable  for  having  chosen 
such  an  unwholesome  situation.  At  the 
approach  of  winter  he  retired  into  quarters, 
in  hopes  of  being  reinforced  with  seven 
thousand  Danes,  who  had  already  arrived 
in  Britain.  These  auxiliaries  were  stipu- 
lated in  a  treaty  which  William  had  just 
concluded  with  the  king  of  Denmark.  The 
English  were  not  more  successful  at  sea 
than  they  had  proved  in  their  operations  by 
land.  Admiral  Herbert,  now  created  eari 
of  Torrin^n,  having  sailed  to  Ireland  with 
the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and 
Holland,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon 
Cork,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  seamen 
by  sickness,  which  was  imputed  to  bad  pro- 
vision. The  Dartmouth  ship  of  war  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  infested 
the  channel  with  such  a  number  of  armed 
ships  and  privateers  that  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land sustained  incredible  damage. 

FRENCH  WORSTED  AT  WALCOURT. 

The  affiiirs  of  France  wore  but  a  gloomy 
aspect  on  the  continent,  where  all  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  seemed  to  have  conspired 
her  destruction.  King  William  had  en- 
gaged in  a  new  league  with  the  States- 
general,  in  which  former  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce  wero  confirmed.  It  was 
stipulated,  that  in  case  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  attacked,  Uie  Dutch 
should  assist  him  with  six  thousand  infantry 
and  twenty  ships  of  the  line :  and  that,  pro- 
vided hostilities  should  be  committed  against 
the  States-general,  England  should  supply 
them  with  ten  thousand  infantry  and  twen- 
ty ships  of  war.  This  treaty  was  no  sooner 
ratified  than  king  William  dispatched  the 
lord,  Churchill,  whom  he  bad  by  this  time 
created  earl  of  Marlborough,  to  Holland,  in 
order  to  command  the  British  auxiliaries  in 
that  service,  to  the  number  of  eleven  thou- 
sand, the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  in 
the  army  of  kin^  James  when  the  prince  of 
Orange  landed  m  England.  The  earl  jforth- 
with  joined  the  Dutch  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Waldeck,  who  had  fixed 
his  rendezvous  in  the  county  of  Liege, 
with  a  view  to  act  against  the  French  army, 
commanded  by  the  mareschal  d*Humieres ; 
while  the  prince  of  Vaudemont  headed  a 
little  army  of  observation,  consisting  of 
Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Germans,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  Calvo  in  another  part  of  the 
Low  Countries.  The  city  of  Liege  was 
compelled  to  renounce  the  neutrality,  and 
declare  for  the  allies.  Mareschal  d'Hu- 
mieres  attacked  the  foragers  belonging  to 
the  army,  of  the  States  at  Walcourt,  in  the 
month  cf  August;  an  obstinate  engagement 
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ensaed,  and  the  French  were  obli^  to  re- 
treat in  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  army  of  observation  levelled  part  of 
the  French  lines  on  the  side  of  CJourtray, 
and  raised  contributions  on  the  territories 
of  the  enemy. 

SUCCESS  OF  tHE  CONFEDERATES  IN 

GERMANY. 
Thb  French  were  almost  entire  masters 
of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  of 
Germany.    They  possessed  Mentz,  Triers, 
fionne,    Keiserswaert,    Philipeburgh,   and 
Landau.    They  had  blo^n  up  the  castle 
of  Heildelberg,    in    the    Palatinate,    and 
destroyed    Muiheim.    They  had  reduced 
Worms  and  Spiers  to  ashes ;  and  demolished 
Frankendahl,  together  with  several  other 
fortresses.    These  conquests,  the  fruits  of 
sudden  invasion,  were  covered  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  commanded  by  the  mareschal 
de  Duras;  and  all  his  inferior  generals 
wei^e  officers  of  distinguished  courage  and 
ability.    Nevertheless,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  maintain  his  ground  against  the  different 
princes  of  the  empire.    The  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops, 
invested  Mentz,  and  took  it  by  capitulation : 
the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  having  re- 
duced Keiserswaert,  undertook  the  siege  of 
Bonne,  which  the  garrison    surrendered, 
after  having  made  along  and  vigorous  de- 
fence.   Nothing  contrilHited  more  to  the 
union  of  the  Grerman  princes  than  their  re- 
sentment of  the  shocking  barbarity  with 
which  the  French  had  plundered,  wasted, 
and   depopulated    their    country.      Louis 
having,  by  his  intrigues  in  Poland,  and  at 
Constantinople,  prevented  a  pacification  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  campaign  was  opened  in  Croatia,  where 
five  thousand  Turks  were  defeated  by  a 
body  of  Croats  between  Vihitz  and  Novi. 
The  prince  of  Baden,  who  commanded  the 
imperialists  on  that  side,  having  thrown  a 
bridge  over  the  Morava  at  Passarowitz, 
crossed  that  river,  and  marched  in  quest  of 
a  Turkish  army,  amounting  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  headed  by  a  seraskier.    On  the 
thirteenth  day  of  August  he  attacked  the 
enemy  m  their  intrenchroents  near  Pato- 
chin,  and  forced  their  lines,  routed  them 
with  peat  slaughter,  and  took  possession 
of  their  camp,  bi^gage,  and  artillery.  They 
returned  to  Nissa,  where  the  general  find- 
ing them  still  more  numerous  than  the  im- 
perialists, resolved  to  make  a  stand;  and 
encamped  in  a  situation  that  was  inacces- 
sible in  every  part  except  the  rear,  which 
he  left  open  for  the  convenience  of  a  re- 
treat   Through  this  avenue,  he  was,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  at- 
tacked by  the  prince  of  Baden,  who,  afler  a 
desperate  resistance,  obtained  another  com- 


plete victory,  enriched  his  troops  with  the 
spoil  of  the  enemy,  and  entered  Nissa 
without  opposition.  There  he  found  above 
three  thousand  horses  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  provision.  Having  reposed  his  army  for 
a  few  days  in  this  place,  he  resumed  his 
march  against  the  Turks,  who  had  chosen 
an  advantageous  post,  at  Widen,  and  seem* 
ed  ambitious  of  retrieving  the  honor  they 
had  lost  in  the  two  former  engagements. 
The  Germans  attacked  their  lines  without 
hesitation;  and  though  the  Mussulmans 
fought  with  incredible  fury,  they  were  a 
thi^  time  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
This  defeat  was  attended  with  the  loss  of 
Widen,  which  hems  surrendered  to  the 
victor,  he  distributed  his  troops  in  winter 
quarters,  and  returned  to  Vienna,  covered 
with  laurels. 

DEATH  OF  POPE  INNOCENT  XI. 
The  French  were  likewise  baffled  in 
their  attempt  upon  Catalonia,  where  the 
duke  de  Noailles  hod  taken  Campredon,  in 
the  month  of  May.     Leaving  a  garrison  in 
this  place,  he  retreated  to  the  mmtiers  of 
France,  while  the  duke  de  Villa  Hernoosa, 
at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army,  blocked  up 
the  place,  and  laid  Rousillon  under  contri- 
bution.   He  afterwards  undertook  the  siege 
in  form,  and  Noailles  marched  to  its  relief; 
but  he  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Span- 
iards, that  he  withdrew  the  garrison,  dis- 
mantled the  place,  and  retreated  with  great 
precipitation.    The  French  king  hoped  to 
derive  some  considerable  advanta^  from 
the  death  of  Pope  Innocent  XL  which  hap- 
pened on  the  twelfth  day  of  August.    That 
pontifiT  had  been  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
Louis  ever  since  the  afiair  of  the  franchises, 
and  the  seizure  of  Avignon.    [See  note  F, 
at  the  end  of  this  VoL]    Cabals  were  im- 
mediately formed  at  Rome  l^  the  French 
faction  against  the  Spanish  and  imperial 
interest  The  French  cardinals  de  Bouillon 
and  Bonzi,  accompanied  by  Furstemberg, 
repaired  to  Rome  with  a  large  sum  of 
money.    Peter  Ottoboni  a  Venetian   was 
elected  pope,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Alexander  VIII.    The  duke  de  ChaulneF, 
ambassador  from  France,  immediately  signi- 
fied, in  the  name  of  his  master,  that  Avig- 
non should  be  restored  to  the  patrimony  of 
the  church ;  and  Louis  renounced  the  fran- 
chises, in  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand 
to  the  pontiff.    Alexander  received  these 
marks  of  respect  with  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgment; but,  when  the  ambassador  and 
Furstemberg  besought  him  to  re-examine 
the  election  of  the  bishopof  Cologne,  which 
had  been  the  source  of  so  much  calamity  to 
the  empire,  he  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  their  soli- 
citations.   He  even  confirmed  Uie  dispensar 
tions  granted  by  his  predecessor  to  the 
prince  of  Bavaria,  who  was  thus  eropow- 
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ered  to  take  pcwBomion  of  the  electomte, 
thoagh  be  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  re- 
quir^  by  the  canons  Furstemberg  re* 
tired  in  auguMt  to  Paris,  where  Louis  im- 
mediately gratified  him  with  the  abbey  of 
St  Geimaina. 

KING  WILLIAM  BECOMES  UNPOPULAR. 
KiHo  WiujAM  found  it  an  easier  task  to 
unite  the  councils  of  Europe  against  the 
common  enemy,  than  to  conciliate  and  pre- 
serve the  afibctions  of  his  own  subjects, 
among  whom  he  began  visibly  to  decline  in 
point  of  popularity.  Many  were  disaatisfied 
with  his  measures:  and  a  great  number 
even  of  those  who  exerted  themselves  for 
his  elevation,  had  conceived  a  disgust  from 
his  personal  deportment,  which  was  very 
unsuitable  to  the  manners  and  disposition 
of  the  English  people.  Instead  of  mingling 
with  his  nobility  in  social  amusements  and 
familiar  conversation,  he  maintained  a  disa- 
greeable reserve,  which  had  all  the  air  of 
sullen  pride;  he  seldom  or  never  spoke  to 
his  courtiers  or  attendants,  he  spent  his 
time  chiefly  in  the  closet,  retired  from  all 
communication;  or  among  his  troops,  in  a 
camp  he  had  formed  at  Hounslow;  or  in 
the  exercise  of  hunting,  to  which  he  was 
immoderately  addicted.  This  had  been 
prescribed  to  him  by  physicians  as  neces- 
saiy  to  improve  his  constitution  which  was 
naturally  weak,  and  by  practice  had  become 
80  habitual,  that  he  could  not  lay  it  aside. 
His  i'l-health,  co-operatin7  with  bis  natural 
averisioo  to  society,  produced  a  peevishness 
which  could  not  &l1  of  being  displeasing  to 
those  who  were  near  his  person :  this  was 
increased  by  the  disputes  in  his  cabinet,  and 
the  opposition  of  those  who  were  professed 
onemies  to  his  eoyemment,  as  well  as  by 
the  alienation  of  his  former  frienda  As  he 
could  not  breathe  without  difficulty  in  the 
air  of  London,  he  resided  chiefiy  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, and  expended  considerable  sums 
ID  beautifying  and  enlarging  that  palace; 
he  likewise  purchased  the  house  at  Ken- 
nugtoo  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham;  and 
»ich  profusion,  in  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
pensive war,  gave  umbrage  to  the  nation  in 
general  Whether  he  was  advised  by  his 
rooosellora,  or  his  own  sagacity  pointed  out 
the  expediency  of  conforming  with  the 
fioglish  humor,  he  now  seemed  to  change 
his  dii^x»ition,  and  in  some  measure  adopt 
the  manners  of  his  predecessors.  In  imita> 
tion  of  Charles  II.  he  resorted  to  the  races 
at  Newmarket:  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  Cambridge,  where  he  behaved  him- 
self with  remarkable  afiability  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university :  he  aflierwards  dined 
with  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  accepted 
the  freedcm  of  the  city,  and  condescended 
so  &r  as  to  become  sovereign-master  of  the 
company  of  grocera 


A  GOOD  NUMBER  OF  THE  CLERGY  RE- 
FUSE TO  TAKE  THE  OATH& 

Whulk  William  thus  endeavored  to  re- 
move  the  prejudices  which  had  been  con- 
ceived against  his  person,  the  period  ar- 
rived which  the  parliament  had  prescribed 
for  taking  the  oaths  to  the  new  govern- 
ment «>me  individuals  of  the  clergy  sac- 
rificed their  benefices  to  their  scruples  of 
conscience ;  and  absolutely  refused  to  take 
oaths  that  were  contrary  to  those  they  had 
already  sworn  in  fiivor  of  their  late  sov^ 
reign.  These  were  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  nonjurors:  but  their  nui^nber  bore 
a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of  others, 
who  took  them  with  such  reservations  and 
distinctions  as  redounded  verv  little  to  the 
honor  of  their  integrity.  Many  of  those 
who  had  been  the  warmest,  advocates  for 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,  made 
no  scruple  of  renouncing  their  allegiance  to 
king  James,  and  complying  with  tibe  pres- 
ent act,  after  having  declared  that  they 
took  the  oaths  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
of  a  peaceable  submiasioo  to  the  powers 
that  were.  They  even  affirmed  that  the 
legislature  itself  had  allowed  the  distinction 
between  a  king  de  facto  and  a  king  de  jure^ 
as  they  had  dropped  the  word  **  rightful,** 
when  the  form  was  under  debate.  They 
alleged,  that  as  prudence  obliged  them  to 
conform  to  the  letter  of  the  oath,  so  con- 
science required  them  to  give  it  their  own 
interpretation.  Nothing  could  be  more  in- 
famous, and  of  worse  tendency,  than  this 
psaetice  of  equivocating  in  the  most  sacred 
of  all  obligations.  It  introduced  a  general 
disregard  of  oaths,  which  hath  b^n  the 
source  of  universal  perjury  and  corruption. 
Though  this  set  of  temporizers  were  bit- 
terly upbraided  both  by  the  nonjurors  and' 
the  papists,  they  all  concurred  in  repre- 
senting William  as  an  enemy  to  the  church ; 
as  a  prince  educated  in  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  which  he  plamly  espoused,  by  limit- 
ing his  favor  and  preferment  to  such  as 
were  latitodinarians  in  religion,  and  by  his 
abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  The 
Presbyterians  in  that  kingdom  now  tyran- 
nized in  their  turn.  They  were  headed  by 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  a  nobleman  of  a  vio- 
lent temper  and  strong  prejudices.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  parliament  by  the 
interest  of  Melvil,  and  oppressed  the  Epis- 
copalians in  such  a  manner,  that  the  great- 
er part  of  them,  from  resentment,  became 
well-wishers  to  king  James.  Every  circum- 
stance of  the  hardships  they  underwent  was 
reported  in  England ;  and  the  earl  of  Clar^ 
endon,  as  well  as  the  suspended  bishops, 
circulated  these  particulars  with  ffreat  as- 
siduity. The  oaths  being  rejected  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of 
Ely,  Chichester,  Bath  and  Wells.  Peter- 
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bocough  and  Gloncester,  they  were  sus- 
pended Irom  their  functions,  and  threatened 
with  deprivation.  Lakeof  Chichester  being 
seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper,  signed 
a  solemn  declaration,  in  which  he  professed 
his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resist^ 
ance  and  passive  obedience,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  the  church  of  England.  After  his 
death  this  paper  was  published,  industriously 
circulated,  and  extolled  by  the  party,  as  an 
inspired  oracle  pronounced  by  a  martyr  to 
religious  truth  and  sincerity. 

THE  KING  GRANTS  A  COMMISSION  FOR 
REFORMING  CHURCHDISCIPLINE. 
AUi  the  clamor  that  was  raised  against 
the  king  could  not  divert  him  from  prose- 
cuting &e  scheme  of  comprehension.  He 
granted  a  commission  under  the  great  seal 
to  ten  bishops,  and  twenty  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  authorizing  them  to  meet  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  to 
prepare  such  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and 
the  canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  re- 
formation of  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  might 
most  conduce  to  the  good  order,  edification, 
and  uniting  of  the  church,  and  tend  to  re- 
concile all  religious  differences  among  the 
Protestant  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  A  cry 
was  immediately  raised  against  this  com- 
mission, as  an  ecclesiastiod  court  illegal 
and  dangerous.  At  their  first  meeting,  the 
authority  of  the  commission  was  questioned 
by  Sprat  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  retired 
in  disffust,  and  was  followed  by  Mew  of 
Winchester,  and  the  doctors  Jane  and 
Aldrich.  These  were  averse  to  any  altera- 
tion of  the  forms  and  constitution  of  the 
church  in  favor  of  an  insolent  and  obstinate 
party,  which  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  toleration  they  enjoyed.  They  ob- 
served, that  an  attempt  to  make  such  al- 
teration would  divide  the  clergy,  and  bring 
the  liturgy  into  disesteem  with  the  people, 
as  it  would  be  a  plain  acknowledgment 
that  it  wanted  correction.  They  thought 
they  should  violate  the  dignity  of  the 
church,  by  condescending  to  make  offers 
which  the  dissenters  were  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse ;  and  they  suspected  some  of  their  col- 
leagues of  a  design  to  give  up  episcopal 
ordination — a  step  inconsistent  with  their 
honor,  duty,  oaths,  and  subscriptions. 

MEETING  OF  THE  CONVOCATION. 
Thb  commissioners,  notwithstanding  this 
secession,  proceeded  to  debate  with  mod- 
eration on  tne  abuses  of  which  the  dissent- 
ers had  complained,  and  corrected  every  ar- 
ticle that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objec- 
tion; but  the  opposite  party  employed  all 
their  art  and  industry  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  two  universities  de- 
clared against  all  alterations,  and  those  who 
promoted  them.    The  king   himself  was 


branded  as  an  enemy  to  the  hierarclnr ;  and 
they  bestirred  themselves  so  succeamully  in 
the  election  of  members  for  the  convoca- 
tion, that  they  procured  a  very  considerable 
majority.  At  their  first  meeting,  the  friends 
of  the  comprehension  scheme  proposed  Dr. 
Tillotson,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  his  majesty, 
as  prolocutor ;  but  the  other  party  carried  it 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Jane,  who  was  counted  the 
most  violent  churchman  in  the  whole  as- 
sembly.   In  a  LAtin  speech  to  the  bishop 
of  London  as  president,  he,  in  the  name  of 
the  lower  house,  asserted  that  the  liturgy 
of  England  needed  no  amendment,    and 
concluded  with  the  old  declaration  of  the 
barons,  "  Nolumtis  leges  AnffiuB  tmUari, 
We  will  not  sufier  the  laws  of  England  to 
be  changed.*^    The  bishop,  in  his  reply,  ex- 
horted them  to  moderation,  charity,  and  in- 
dulgence towards  their  brethren   the  dis- 
senters, and  to  make  such  abatements  in 
things  indifierent  as  might  serve  to  open  a 
door  of  salvation  to  multitudes  of  straying 
Christiana    His  injunctions,  however,  pro- 
duced no  &vorable  efiect    The  lower  house 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion.   Next  day  the  president  prorogxied 
them,  on  pretence  that  the  royal  commis- 
sion, by  which  they  were  to  act,  was  de- 
fective for  want  of  being  sealed,  and  that  a 
prorogation  was  necessary  until  that  sanc- 
tion should  be  obtained.    In  this  interval, 
means  were  used  to  mollify  their  non-com- 
pliant tempers,  but  all  endeavors  proved  in- 
e^ctual.     When  they  met  a^in,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  delivered  the  king's  con)mi£^ 
sion  to  t»th  houses,  with  a  speech  of  his 
own,  and  a  message  from  his  majesty,  im- 
porting, that  he  had  summoned  them  out 
of  a  pious  zeal  to  do  everything  that  might 
tend  to  the  best  establishment  of  tlie  church 
of  England,  which  should  always  enjoy  his 
favor  and  protection.     He  exhorted  them 
to  lay  aside  all  prejudice,  and    consider 
calmly  and  impartially  whatever  should  be 
proposed :  he  assured  them  he  would  offer 
nothing  but  what  should  be  for  the  honor, 
peace,  and  advantage  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  general,  and  particularly  of  the 
church  of  England. 

THEIR  SESSION  PROROGUED. 
The  bishops,  adjourning  to  the  Jerusalem- 
chamber,  prepared  a  zealous  address  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty,  which,  being  sent  to 
the  lower  house  for  their  concurrence,  met 
with  violent  opposition.  Amendments  were 
proposed ;  a  conference  ensued,  and,  after 
warm  debates,  they  agreed  upon  a  cold  ad- 
dress, which  was  accordingly  presented. 
The  majority  of  the  lower  house,  far  from 
taking  any  measures  in  favor  of  dissenters, 
converted  all  tlieir  attention  to  the  relief  of 
their  nonjuring  brethren.  Zealous  speeches 
were  made  in  behalf  of  the   suspended 
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bidiopB;  and  Dr.  Jane 'proposed  that  some- 
Uiing  migiit  be  done  to  qualify  them  to  sit 
in  the  convocation.  This,  however,  was  such 
a  dangerous  point  aa  they  would  not  venture 
to  discuss:  yet,  rather  than  proceed  upon 
the  business  fi>r  which  they  bad  been  as- 
sembled, they  began  to  take  cognizance  of 
some  pamphlets  lately  publi2ied,  which 
they  conceived  to  he  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  Christian  religion.  The  presi^ 
dent  and  his  party,  perceiving  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  house,  did  not  think  proper  to 
communicate  any  proposal  touching  the  in- 
tended reformation,  and  the  king  suflbred 
the  seaaion  to  be  discontinued  by  repeated 
prorogations. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
Ths  parliament  meeting  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  October,  the  mng,  in  a  speech 
of  his  own  compoeing,  explained  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  present  supply  to  cany  on  the 
war.  He  desnred  that  they  might  be  speedy 
in  their  determinations  on  this  subject,  for 
these  would  in  a  great  measure  influence 
the  deliberatioiis  of  the  princes  and  states 
concerned  in  the  war  against  FVance,  as  a 
general  meeting  of  them  was  appomted  to 
be  held  next  month  at  the  Hague,  to  settle 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaiirn. 
He  concluded  with  recommending  the  dis- 
patch of  a  bill  of  indemnity,  that  the  minds 
of  his  subjects  might  be  quieted,  and  that 
they  might  tmanimously  concur  in  promot- 
ing the  honor  and  welmre  of  the  kmgdom. 
As  several  inflammatory  bills  and  disputes, 
which  had  produced  faieata  and  animosities 
in  the  last  session,  were  still  depending, 
the  king,  after  having  consulted  both  houses, 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  those  disputes  by 
a  prorogation.    He  accordingly  went  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment till  the  twenty-iirst  day  of  October, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  new  speaker,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Atkins ;  the  marquis  of  Halifax  having 
resisfned  that  office.    When  they  reassem- 
bled, the  king  referred  them  to  his  former 
speech ;  then  the  commons  unanimously  re- 
i<A\'ed  to  assist  his  majesty  in  reducing  Ire- 
land, and  in  joining  with  his  allies  c^road 
for  a  viforons  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
France:  lor  these  purposes  they  voted  a 
supply  of  two  millions. 

TIIE  WHIGS  OBSTRUCT  THE  INDEM- 
NITY BILL 

DmtfiK}  this  session  the  whigs  employed 
all  their  influence  and  intrigues  in  obstruct- 
ing the  bill  of  indemnity,  which  they  knew 
would  (^>en  a  door  for  mvor  and  preferment 
to  the  opposite  party,  which  began  to  gnm 
eramd  in  the  king's  good  graces.  With 
this  view  thhy  revived  the  prosecntion  of 
the  state  prisoners.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  jMrepare  a  charge  against  Burton 
and  GrthanL  The  commons  ranlved  to  un- 
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peach  the  earls  of  Peterborough,  Salisbury, 
and  Castlemain,  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  Oba- 
diah  Walker,  of  high  treason,  for  having 
been  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  A  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  to  declare  the 
estate  of  the  late  lord  chancellor  Jeflferies 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  attaint  his  blood; 
but  it  met  with  such  opposition  that  the 
measure  was  dropped ;  the  house  however 
agreed,  that  the  pecuniary  penalties  incur- 
red by  those  persons  who  had  exercised 
offices  contrary  to  the  laws  against  pofnsh 
recusants  should  be  speedily  levied,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  public  service.  The  loM  Qrimn 
being  detected  in  maintaining  a  correspond- 
ence with  king  James,  and  his  partisans, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower;  but,  as  no 
other  evidence  appeared  against  him  than 
writteti  letters,  found  in  3ie  fitlse  bottom 
of  a  pewter  bottle,  they  could  not  help  con- 
senting to  his  being  released  upon  bail,  as 
they  lud  lately  resolved  that  Algernon  Sid- 
ney was  unjustly  condemned  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  because  nothing  but  writings 
had  been  produced  against  htm  at  his  trial. 
The  two  houses  concurred  in  appointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  who  were  the  advisers 
and  prosecutors  in  taking  away  the  lives  of 
lord  Russel,  colonel  sSne^,  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,  alderman  Cornish,  and  others ; 
and  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
arbitrary  practices  touching  the  writs  of  quo 
warranto,  and  the  surrender  of  charters. 
This  inquiry  was  levelled  at  the  marquis  of 
Halifax,  who  had  concurred  with  the  min- 
istry of  Charles  in  all  these  severities. 
Though  no  proof  appeared,  upon  which 
votes  or  addresses  could  be  founded,  that 
nobleman  saw  it  was  necessary  for  bim  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  administratnn ; 
he  therefore  resided  his  privy-seal,  which 
was  put  in  commisBion,  and  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  tories,  of  whom  he  became  the 
patron  and  protector. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  MIS- 
CARRIAGES IN  IRELAND  RESUMED. 
The  commons  likewise  resumed  the  ex- 
amination of  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland, 
and  desired  the  king  would  appoint  com- 
missioners to  go  over  and  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  arm^  in  thiat  kingdom. 
Schoraberg  understandmg  that  he  had  been 
blamed  in  the  house  of  commons  for  his  in- 
activity, transmitted  to  the  king  a  satisfac- 
tory vmdication  of  his  own  conduct ;  and  it 
appeared  that  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland 
were  wholly  owing  to  John  Shales,  purveyor- 
general  to  the  army.  The  commons  imme- 
diately presented  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  that  Shales  might  be. taken  into 
custody ;  that  all  his  papers,  accounts,  and 
stores  should  be  secured;  and  that  duke 
Sehomberg  might  be  empowered  to  fill  his 
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place  with  a  more  able  purveyor.  The  kin^ 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  already 
sent  orders  to  the  general  for  that  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  they  in  another  petition  re- 
quested his  majesty  to  name  those  who  had 
recommended  Shiues  to  bis  service,  as  he 
had  exercised  the  same  office  under  king 
James,  and  was  suspected  of  treasonable 
practices  against  the  government  William 
declined  gratifying  their  request;  but  he 
afterwards  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  de* 
sirmg  them  to  recommend  a  certain  number 
of  eommissioaers  to  superintend  such  pro- 
visions and  preparations  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  that  service,  as  well  as  to  nominate 
certain  persons  to  go  over  and  examine  the 
state  of  the  army  in  Ireland.  The  commons 
were  so  mollified  by  this  instance  of  his  con- 
descension, that  they  left  the  whole  af&ir  to 
his  own  direction,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine other  branches  of  misconduct  In- 
stances of  mismanagement  appeared  so  nu- 
merous and  so  flagrant,  that  thev  resolved 
upon  a  subsequent  address,  to  explain  the  ill 
ccMiduct  and  success  of  his  army  and  navy ; 
to  desire  he  would  find  out  the  author  of 
these  miscarriages,  and  fi>r  the  future  m- 
trust  unsuspect^  persons  with  the  manage- 
ment of  afiaira.  They  ordered  the  victuallers 
(^  the  fleet  to  be  taken  into  custody,  aa  sus- 
picion of  their  having  furnished  the  navy 
with  unwholesome  provisions,  and  new 
commiasioners  were  appointed.  Bitter  re- 
proaches were  thrown  out  against  the  min- 
istry. Mr.  Hambden  exprea^  his  suri^rise 
that  the  administration  should  consist  of 
those  very  persons  whom  king  James  had 
employed,  when  his  afiairs  were  desperate, 
to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
moved  that  the  king  should  be  petitioned  in 
an  address  to  remove  such  persons  from  his 
presence  and  councils.  This  was  a  stroke 
aimed  at  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  whose 
office  of  secretary,  Hambden  desired  to 
possess ;  but  his  motion  was  not  seconded, 
the  court-members  observing  that  James  did 
not  depute  those  lords  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  because  they  were  attached  to  his 
own  interest,  but  fi>r  a  very  difi!erent  reason, 
namely,  that  they  were  well  known  to  dis- 
a^^rove  of  his  measures,  and  therefore 
would  be  the  more  agreeable  to  his  high- 
ness. The  house,  however,  voted  an  address 
to  the  king,  desiring  that  the  authors  of  the 
miscarriages  might  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment 

KING  WILUAM  IRRITATED  AGAINST 

THE  WfflGS.  • 
In  the  sequel,  the  question  was  proposed, 
Whether  a  placeman  ought  to  have  a  seat 
in  the  house  ?  and  a  very  warm  debate  en- 
sued :  but  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
on  the  supposition  that  by  such  exclusion 
the  commonwealtli  would  be  deprived  of 


some  of  the  ablest  senators  of  the  kiogdom. 
But  what  chiefly  irritated  William  again^ 
the  whigs  was  their  backwardness  in  pro- 
moting the  public  service,  and  their  disre- 
gard of  the  earnest  desire  he  expressed  to 
see  his  revenue  settled  for  life.  He  said  bis 
title  was  no  more  than  a  pageant  and  the 
worst  of  all  governments  was  that  of  a  king 
without  a  treasure.  Nevertheless,  they 
would  not  grant  the  civil  list  lor  a  longer 
term  than  one  year.  They  be^n  to  think 
there  was  something  arbitrary  in  his  dispo- 
sition. His  sullen  behavior,  in  all  piolia- 
bility,  first  infused  this  opinion,  whidi  was 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  insinua- 
tions of  his  enemies.  The  Scots,  who  had 
come  up  to  London  to  give  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  their  parliament,  were 
infected  with  the  same  notion.  One  Simp- 
son, a  Presbyterian  of  that  country,  whom 
the  earl  of  Portland  employed  as  a  spy,  had 
insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Nevil  Payne,  an  active  and  intelligent  par- 
tisan and  agent  of  king  James;  by  which 
means  he  supplied  the  earl  with  such  in- 
telli^nce  as  raised  him  tasome  degree  of 
credit  with  that  minister.  This  he  used  in 
prepossessing  the  earl  against  the  kin^^s 
best  friends,  and  infusing  jealousies  which 
were  soon  kindled  into  mutual  distrust  and 
animosity. 

PLOT  AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Sir  James  MoifraoMBET,  who  had  been 
a  warm  advocate  for  the  revolution,  receiv- 
ed advice  that  the  court  suspected  him  and 
others  of  diaolEection,  and  was  employed  in 
seeking  evidence  by  which  they  might  be 
prosecuted.  They  were  equally  alarmed 
and  mcensed  at  mis  intimation,  and  Payne 
seized  the  opportunity  of  seducing  them 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  exil^  king. 
They  demanded  the  settlement  of  the  pres- 
bytery in  Scotland,  and  actually  engaged  in 
a  treaty  for  his  restoration.  They  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  and 
the  other  noblemen  of  the  episcopal  party : 
they  wrote  to  James  ibr  a  supply  of  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  a  re- 
infi>rcement  of  three  thousand  men  from 
Dunkirk.  Montgomery  had  acquired  great 
interest  among  tlie  whigs  of  England,  and 
this  he  employed  in  animating  them  against 
the  king  and  the  ministry.  He  represented 
them  as  a  set  of  wicked  men,  who  employ- 
ed infamous  spies  to  ensnare  and  ruin  the 
fast  friends  of  the  government,  ^nd  found 
means  to  alienate  the.m  so  much  from  Wil- 
liam, that  they  began  to  think  in  earnest  of 
recalling  their  banished  prince.  The  duke 
of  Bolton,  and  the  earl  of  Monmouth  were 
almost  persuaded  into  a  conspiracy  for  this 
purpose ;  they  seemed  to  think  James  was 
now  80  well  convinced  of  his  former  errors, 
that  they  might  trust  him  without  scruple. 
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Monlgomeiy  and  Payne  were  the  chief 
managen  or  the  Bcheme,  and  they  admitted 
FeivuaoD  into  their  oouncik,  as  a  veteran 
in  uie  arts  of  treason.  In  order  to  blast 
WiUiam^s  credit  in  the  city,  they  circulated 
a  report  that  James  would  grant  a  full  in- 
demnity, separate  himself  entirely  from  the 
French  interest,  and.be  contented  with  a 
secret  connivance  in  &vor  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Montgomery's  brother  assured 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  a  treaty  with 
king  James  was  absolutely  concluded,  and 
an  invitation  subscribed  by  the  whole  cabal. 
He  said  this  paper  would  be  sent  to  Ireland 
by  the  way  of  France,  as  the  direct  commu- 
nication was  difficult;  and  he  proposed  a 
method  for  seizing  it  before  it  should  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom.  Williamson, 
the  supposed  bearer  of  it,  had  obtained  a 
pass  for  Flanders,  and  a  messenger  being 
sent  in  puranit  of  him,  secured  &b  clothes 
and  portmanteau;  but  after  a  very  strict 
examination,  nothing  appeared  to  justify 
the  inteUigence.  Wiuiamson  had  previously 
delivered  the  papers  to  Simpson,  who  hired 
a  boat  at  De&l,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
Fruice.  He  returned  with  large  assurances, 
and  twelve  thousand  pounds  were  remitted 
to  the  Scottish  undertakers.  Montgomery, 
the  informer,  seeing  his  intelligence  &lsin- 
ed,  lost  his  credit  with  the  bishop,  and 
dreading  the  resentment  of  the  other  party, 
retired  to  the  continent  The  conspirators 
loudly  complained  of  the  false  imputations 
they  had  mcurred.  The  pretended  dis- 
coveries were  looked  upon  as  fictions  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  king  on  this  occasion 
suffered  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

DEBATES  ABOUT  THE  CORPORATION- 

BILL& 
Ths  tones  still  continued  to  carry  on  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  court  They 
took  advantage  of  the  ill-humor  subsisting 
between  the  king  and  the  whigs;  and 
promised  large  supplies  of  money  provided 
this  parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and  an- 
other immediately  convoked.  The  of^posite 
party,  being  apprized  of  their  intention, 
brought  a  bill  into  the  house  of  commons 
for  restoring  corporations  to  their  ancient 
ri^ts  and  privilegea  They  knew  their  own 
strength  at  elections  consisted  in  these  cor- 
poratioos;  and  they  inserted  two  additional 
severe  clauses  against  those  who  were  in 
any  shape  concerned  in  surrendering  char- 
tera  The  whole  power  of  the  tories  was 
exerted  against  this  clause;  and  now  the 
whigs  vied  with  them  in  making  court  to 
his  majesty,  promising  to  manifest  the  most 
snfamissive  obedience  should  this  bill  be  en- 
acted into  a  law.  Th^  strength  of  the  tories 
was  now  become  so  fbrmidaUe  to  the  houae^ 


that  they  out-voted  the  other  party,  and  the 
clauses  were  rejected ;  but  the  bill  passed 
in  its  original  form.  The  lofdedebatedupon 
the  point,  whether  a  corporation  oonld  be 
forfeited  or  surrendered  ?  Lord  chief  jus- 
tice Holt  and  two  other  judges  dedared 
their  opinion  in  the  affirmative:  the  rest 
thought  it  otherwise,  as  no  precedents  could 
be  produced  &rther  back  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  when  the  abbeys  were  sur- 
rendered ;  and  this  instance  seemed  too  vk>- 
lent  to  authorize  such  a  measure  in  a  regular 
course  of  administratioa  The  bill,  however, 
passed  by  one  voice  only.  Then  both  parties 
quickened  their  applications  to  the  king, 
who  found  himself  so  perplexed  and  dis- 
tracted between  two  &ctions  which  he 
equally  feared,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
government  in  the  queen^s  hands,  and  retire 
to  Holland.  He  communicated  this  design 
to  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  the  earl  of^ 
Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  noblemen, 
who  pressed  hira  to  lay  aside  his  resolution, 
and  even  mingled  tears  with  their  remon- 
strancea 

THE  KING  RESOLVES  TO  FIMSH  THE 
IRISH  WAR 
He  at  len^  complied  with  their  fequest, 
and  detennmed  to  finish  the  Irish  war  in 
person.  This  design  was  hi  from  being 
agreeable  to  the  parliament  His  friends 
dreaded  the  climate  of  that  country,  which 
might  prove  fiUal  to  his  weak  constitution. 
The  well-wishers  of  James  were  afiuid  of 
that  prince's  being  hard  pressed,  should  Wil- 
liam take  the  field  against  him  in  person : 
both  houses,  therefore,  began  to  prepare  an 
address  against  this  expedition.  In  order  to 
prevent  mis  remonstrance,  the  king  went 
to  the  parliament,  and  formally  signified  his 
resolution.  After  his  Speech  they  were  pro- 
rogued to  the  second  day  of  April.  On  the 
sixth  day  of  Felvuaxy,  they  were  dissolved 
by  proclamation,  and  a  new  parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
March.  During  this  session,  the  commons, 
in  an  address  to  the  king,  desired  that  a 
revenue  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  might  be 
settled  upon  the  prince  and  princess  of  Den- 
mark, out  of  the  civil  list;  and  his  majesty 
gratified  them  in  this  particular;  yet,  the 
warmth  and  industry  with  which  the  fiiends 
of  the  princes  exerted  themselves  in  pro- 
moting the  settlement,  produced  a  coldness 
and  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
sisters :  and  the  subs^uent  disgrace  of  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  was  imputed  to  the 
part  which  his  wife  acted  on  the  occasion. 
She  was  a  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
chief  confidant  to  the  princess,  whom  she 
strennoariy  advised  to  insist  upon  the  settie- 
ment,  rather  than  depend  upon  the  gene* 
rosity  of  the  king  and  queen. 
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LUDLOW  ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND.  BUT 
IS  OBUGED  TO  WITHDRAW. 

About  this  period,  general  Ludlow,  who 
at  the  restoration  had  been  excepted  from 
the  act  of  indemnity,  as  one  of  those  who 
sat  in  judgment  upon  Charles  I.  arrived  in 
England,  and  offered  his  service  in  reducing 
Ireland,  where  he  had  formerly  commanded. 
Though  a  rigid  republican,  he  was  reputed 
a  conscientious  man,  and  a  good  officer.  He 
)iad  received  some  encouragement  to  come 
over,  and  probably  would  have  been  em- 
ployed, had  not  die  commons  interposed. 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  enjoyed  by  grant 
on  estate  in  Wiltshire,  which  bad  formerly 
belonged  to  Ludlow,  began  to  be  in  pain  for 
his  possessbn.  He  observed  in  the  house, 
that  the  nation  would  be  dii^raced,  should 
one  of  the  parricides  be  suffered  to  live  in 
the  kingdom.  An  address  was  immediately 
presented  to  the  king,  desiring  a  proclama^ 
tion  might  be  issued,  promising  a  reward 
for  apprehending  general  Ludlow.  This 
was  accordingly  published;  but  not  before 
he  bad  landed  m  Holland,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Vevay  in  Swisserland,  where  he 
wrote  Uie  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  died  after 
an  exile  of  thirty  years. 

EFFX)RTS  OF  THE  JACOBITES  IN 
SCOTLAND. 
While  king  William  fluctuated  between 
two  parties  in  England,  his  interest  in  Scot- 
land had  well-nigh  given  way  to  a  coalition 
between  the  original  Jacobites  and  Mont- 
gomery's party  of  discontented  Presbyteri- 
ans. Colonel  Cannon,  who  succeeded  the 
viscount  Dundee  in  command,  after  having 
made  several  unsuccessful  ei^rts  in  favor 
of  the  late  king's  interest,  retired  into  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  Highlanders  chose  Sir  Hugh 
Cameron  for  their  leader.  Under  him  they 
renewed  their  incursions  with  the  better 
prospect  of  success,  as  several  regiments 
of  the  regular  troops  had  been  sent  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  Schomberg.  James  as- 
sisted them  with  clothes,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, together  with  some  officers,  amongst 
whom  was  colonel  Bucan,  appointed  to  act 
as  their  chief  commander.  This  officer,  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  advanced 
into  the  shire  of  Murray,  in  hopes  of  being 
joined  by  other  malcontents:  but  he  was 
surprised  and  routed  by  Sir  Thomas  Living- 
stone, while  major  Ferguson  destroyed  the 
places  they  possessed  in  the  Isle  of  Mull; 
90  that  the  Highlanders  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire, and  conceal  themselves  among  their 
hills  and  fastnesses.  The  friends  of  James, 
despairing  of  doing  anything  effectual  for 
his  service  in  the  field,  converted  all  their 
attention  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament; 
where  they  imagined  their  interest  was 
much  stronger  tbui  it  appeared  to  be  upon 
trial.    They  took  the  oaths  without  hesita- 


tion, and  hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  their 
new  allies,  to  embroii  the  government  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple would  declare  for  a  restoration.  But  the 
views  of  these  new-cemented  parties  were 
altogether  incompatible;  and  their  princi- 
ples diametrically  opposite.  Notwitfastand- 
mg  their  concurrence  in  parliament,  the 
earl  of  Melvil  procured  a  small  majority. 
The  opposition  was  immediately  discour- 
aged: some  individuals  retracted,  rather 
ihaxi  fall  with  a  sinking  cause;  and  mutual 
jealousies  began  to  prevail.  The  leaders  of 
the  coalition  treated  separately  with  king 
James ;  made  inconsistent  demands ;  recip- 
rocally cbncealed  their  negotiations;  in  a 
word,  they  distrusted  and  hated  one  another 
with  the  most  implacable  resentment. 

THE  COURT  INTEREST  PREVAILS. 

The  earls  of  Argyle,  Annandale,  and 
Breadalbane,  withdrew  from  their  councils; 
and  repaired  to  England.  Montgomenr, 
terrified  at  their  derection,  went  privately 
to  London,  after  he  had  hinted  something 
of  the  plot  to  Melvil,  and  solicited  a  pass 
fVom  the  queen,  which  was  refused.  Annan- 
dale,  having  received  information  that 
Montgomery  had  disclosed  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  negotiation,  threw  himself  upon 
the  queen's  mercy,  and  discovered  all  he 
knew  of  the  conspiracy.  As  he  had  not 
treated  with  any  of  the  malcontents  in  Eng- 
land, they  remained  secure  from  his  evi- 
dence; but  he  informed  against  Nevil 
Payne,  who  had  been  sent  down  as  their 
agent  to  Scotland,  where  he  now  resided. 
He  was  immediately  apprehended  by  the 
council  of  that  kingdom,  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and 
twice  put  to  the  torture,  which  he  resolute- 
ly bore,  without  discovering  his  employers. 
Montgomery  still  abscondS  in  London,  so- 
liciting a  pardon ;  but  finding  he  oouk)  not 
obtain  it,  except  on  condition  of  making'  a 
full  discovery,  he  abandoned  his  country, 
and  chose  to  die  in  exile,  rather  than  betray 
his  confederate&  This  disunion  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  discovery  of  the  plot,  left  the 
earl  of  Melvil  in  possessicm  of  a  greater 
majority ;  though  even  this  he  was  fain  to 
secure  by  overstraining  his  instructions  in 
the  articles  of  patronage,  and  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  crown,  which  he  yielded  up  to 
the  fury  of  the  fanatic  Presb3rterian8,  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  king  William.  In 
lieu  of  these,  however,  they  indulged  him 
with  the  tax  of  chiinney  or  hearth-money : 
as  well  as  with  a  test  to  be  imposed  upon 
all  persons  in  office  and  parliament,  de- 
claring William  and  Mary  their  lawful  sov- 
erei^s,  and  renouncmg  die  pretended  title 
of  king  James.  All  the  laws  in  fitvor  of 
episcopacy  were  repealed.  Threescore  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  beea 
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ejected  at  the  restontiaii,  were  still  alive ; 
aiid  these  the  parliament  declared  the  only 
sound  part  of  tiie  church.  The  government 
of  it  was  lodged  in  their  hands;  and  they 
were  empowered  to  admit  such  as  thc^r 
should  think  proper  to  their  assistance.  A 
lew  furioQs  uatka  bein^  thus  associated, 
proceeded  with  ungoveraable  violence  to 
persecute  the  epi8a>pal  party,  exercising 
the  v^  same  tyraany  against  which  they 
themselves  bad  ao  loudly  exclaimed. 

THE  TORY  INTERia^T  PREVAII5  IN 
THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

Whdlb  the  Preslnrtenan  interest  thus 
triumphed  in  Scotland,  the  two  parties  that 
divided  England  employed  their  whole  in- 
fluence and  attention  in  managing  the  elec- 
tions fiur  a  new  parliament ;  and  the  tories 
obtained  the  victory.  The  king  seemed 
gradually  falling  into  the  arms  of  this  par- 
ty. They  complained  of  their  having  been 
totally  excluded  from  the  lieutenancy  of 
London  at  the  king's  accession  to  the 
crown;  and  now  a  considerahle  number  of 
the  most  violent  tories  in  the  city  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  eonuniflBion  by  the  interest 
and  address  of  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
marquis  of  Caermarthen,  and  the  earl  of 
Nottingham.  To  gratify  that  party,  the 
earls  <^  Monmouth  and  Warrington  were 
dismiflsed  fiom  their  employments:  nay, 
when  the  parliament  met  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  March  (1),  the  commons  chose  for 
their  speaker  Sir  John  Trevcv,  a  violent 
part  IBB  n  of  that  ftction,  who  had  been  cre- 
ated master  of  the  roUs  fay  the  late  king. 
He  was  a  hold,  artful  man,  and  undertook 
to  procore  a  majority  to  be  at  the  devotkm 
of  the  court,  provided  he  should  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  sums  fyr  the  purposes 
of  corruption.  William,  finding  there  was 
no  other; vniy  of  maintaining  his  admini»> 
tration  in  peace,  thought  proper  to  coun- 
tenance the  practice  of  purchasing  votes, 
and  appointed  Trevor  first  commissioner  of 
the  great  seal.  In  his  speech  to  the  new 
parl^ment,  he  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  he  atiU  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
going  in  person  to  Ireland.  He  desired  they 
would  make  a  settlement  of  the  revenue, 
or  gstahlirfi  it  for  the  present,  as  a  fund  of 
credit,  upon  which  the  necessary  sums  for 
the  service  of  the  government  might  be 
imnediately  advanced :  he  signified  his  in- 
teatMNi  of  sending  to  them  an  act  of  grace, 
with  a  few  exce|2ion8,  that  he  might  mani- 
fest his  resdineas  to  extend  his  protectbn 
to  all  his  subjects,  and  leave  no  oolor  of  ex- 
case  for  raising  disturbances  in  his  absence, 
as  he  knew  how  busy  some  iU-afiected  men 
were,  in  their  endeavora  to  alter  the  estah* 
■idled  government:  he  recommended  a 
union  with  Scotland,  the  parliament  of 
which  had  appointed  commissioners  for  that 


ipurpose:  he  told  them  he  should  leave  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  queen, 
and  desired  they  would  prepare  an  act  to 
confirm  her  authority :  he  exhorted  them  to 
dispatch  the  busmess  for  which  they  were 
assembled,  to  avoid  debates,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  they  should  soon  meet  again, 
to  finish  what  might  be  now  left  impeHTect. 

BILL  FOR  RECOGNIZING  THEIR 
MAJESTIES. 
Thb  commons,  in  compliance  with  his 
request,  voted  a  supply  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  one  million  of  that  sum 
to  be  raised  t^  a  clause  of  credit  in  the  rev- 
enue-bills; but  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
them  to  settle  the  revenue  for  life.    They 
gnmted,  however,  the  hereditary  excise  for 
that  term,  but  the  customs  for  four  years 
only.    They  considered  this  short  term  as 
the  best  security  the  kingdc»n  could  have 
fop  feequent  parliaments;  though  this  pre- 
caution was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  their 
sovereign.  A  poll-bill  was  hkewise  passed ; 
other  supplies  were  granted,  and  both  par- 
ties seemed  to  court  bis  majesty,  by  advan- 
cing money  on  those  funds  of  credit    The 
whigB,  however,  had  another  battery  in  re* 
serve.    They  produced,  in  the  upper  house, 
a  bill  for  recognizing  their  majesties  as  the 
rightful  and  lawful   sovereigns   of  these 
r^ms,  and  for  declaring  all  Uie  acts  of  the 
last  parliamrat  to  be  gcwd  and  valid.    The 
tories  were  now  reduced  to  a  ve^  perplex- 
ed situation.  They  could  not  oppose  the  bill 
without  hazaiding  the  uiterest  they  had  so 
lately  acquired,  nor  assent  to  it  without  sol- 
emnly renouncing  their  former  arguments 
and  distinctions    They  made  no  great  oh» 
jectioDS  to  the  first  part,  and  even  proposed 
to  enact,  That  those  should  be  deemed  good 
laws  for  the  time  to  come ;  but  they  rerased 
to  declare  them  valid  for  that  which  was 
past  After  a  long  debate,  the  bill  was  com- 
mitted; yet  the  whigs  lost  their  majority 
on  the  report;  nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
recovered,  and  passed  with  some  alteration 
in  the  words ;  in  consequence  of  a  nervousi 
niirited  protest,  signed  Bolton,  Macclesfield, 
Stamforo,  Newport,  Bedford,  Herbert,  Suf> 
folk,  Monmouth,  Delamere,   and  Oxford. 
The  whole  interest  of  the  court  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  with  this  bill,  before  it  would 
preponderate  against  the  tories,  the  chiefs 
of  whom,  with  the  earl  of  Nottingham  at 
their  head,  protested  in  their  turn.    The 
same  party  in  the  house  of  commons  were 
determined  upon  a  vigorous  opposition ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  some  trifling  objections 
were  made,  that  it  might  be  committed  fi»r 
amendment ;  but  their  design  was  prema- 
turely discovered  by  one  of  their  nction, 
who  chanced  to  question  the  legality  of  the 
convention,  as  it  was  not  summoned  by  the 
king's  writ  This  insinuation  was  answered 
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by  Somen,  the  solicitor-general,  who  ob- 
served, that  if  it  was  not  a  legal  parliament, 
they  who  were  then  met,  and  who  had  ta- 
ken the  oaths  enacted  by  that  parliament, 
were  guilty  of  high  treason :  the  laws  re- 
pealed by  it  were  still  in  force :  it  was  their 
doty,  therefore,  to  return  to  king  James; 
and  all  concerned  in  collecting  and  paying 
the  money  levied  by  the  acts  of  that  parlia- 
ment were  highly  criminal.  The  tories 
were  so  struck  with  these  arguments,  that 
the  bill  passed  without  further  opposition, 
and  immediately  received  the  royal  assent 
Thus  the  settlement  was  confirmed  by  those 
very  people  who  had  so  loudly  exclaimed 
affainst  it  as  illegal :  but  the  whigs,  with 
all  their  management,  would  not  have  gain- 
ed their  point,  had  not  the  court  been  inter- 
ested in  the  dispute. 

ANOTHER  VIOLENT  CONTEST. 
There  was  another  violent  contest  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  on  the  import  of  a 
bill  requiring  all  subjects  in  office  to  abjure 
king  James,  on  pain  of  imprisonment 
Though  the  clergy  were  at  first  exempted 
from  tills  test,  the  main  body  of  the  tories 
opposed  it  with  great  vehemence;  while 
the  whigs,  under  countenance  of  the  minis- 
try, supported  it  with  equal  vigor.  It  pro- 
duced long  and  violent  debates;  and  the 
two  factions  seemed  pretty  equally  bal- 
anced. At  leng(h,  the  tories  represented  to 
the  kinff,  that  a  great  deal  of  precious  time 
would  be  lost  m  fruitless  altercation ;  that 
those  who  declared  against  the  bill  would 
grow  sullen  and  intractable,  so  as  to  oppose 
every  other  motion  that  might  be  made  for 
the  king's  service ;  that,  in  case  of  its  be- 
ing carried,  his  majesty  must  fall  a^in  into 
the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  would  renew 
their  former  practices  against  the  preroga- 
tive ;  and  manv  individuals,  who  were  now 
either  well  affected  to  him,  or  at  least  neu- 
tral, would  become  Jacobites  from  resents 
ment  These  suggestions  had  such  weight 
tvith  king  William,  that  he  sent  an  intima- 
tion to  the  commons,  desiring  they  would 
drop  the  debate,  and  proceed  to  matters 
that  were  more  pressing.  The  whigs  in 
general  were  disgusted  at  this  interposition ; 
and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  inter- 
ested himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  bill, 
resented  it  so  deeply,  that  he  insisted  on  re- 
signing his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  The 
king,  who  revered  his  talents  and  integrity, 
employed  Dr.  Tillotson  and  others,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  credit  with  the  earl, 
to  dissuade  him  from  quitting  his  employ- 
ment: but  he  continued  deaf  to  all  their 
remonstrances,  and  would  not  even  comply 
with  the  request  of  his  majesty,  who  press- 
ed him  to  keep  the  seals  until  he  should  re- 
turn from  Ireland.  Long  debates  were  like- 
wise managed  in  the  house  of  lords,  upon 


the  bill  of  abjuraticm,  or  nither  an  oath  of 
special  fidelity  to  William,  in  oppoeitioD  to 
James.  The  tories  professed  tnemselyes 
willing  to  enter  into  a  negative  engage- 
ment against  the  late  king  and  his  adhe- 
rents: but  they  opposed  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion with  all  their  might;  and  the  house 
was  80  equally  divided  that  neither  side  was 
willing  to  hazard  a  decision :  so  that  all  the 
fruit  of  their  debates  vras  a  proloDgatioii  of 
the  session. 

KINO  WILLIAM  LANDS  IN  IRELAND. 

An  act  was  prepared  for  investing  the 
queen  with  the  administration  during  the 
king's  absence;  another  for  reversing  the 
judgment  on  a  quo  warranto  against  the 
city  of  London,  and  restoring  it  to  its  an- 
cient rights  and  privileges;  at  length,  the 
bill  of  indemnity  so  cordially  recommended 
by  the  king  passed  both  house&  [See  Note 
u,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.']  On  the  twen- 
ty-first day  of  May,  the  king  closed  the  ses- 
sion with  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
thanked  them  for  the  supplies  they  had 
granted,  and  recommended  to  them  a  punc- 
tual discharge  of  their  duties  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  that  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion might  not  be  interrupted  in  his  ab- 
sence. The  houses  were  adjourned  to  the 
seventh  day  of  July ;  when  t)ie  parliament 
was  prorogued  and  adioumed  successively. 
As  a  further  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  the  deputy-lieutenants  were  au- 
thorized to  raise  the  militia  in  case  of  ne^ 
cessity.  All  papists  were  prohibited  to  stir 
above  five  miles  from  their  respective  places 
of  abode :  a  proclamation  was  published  for 
apprehending  certain  disafiected  persons: 
Sir  John  Cochran  and  Ferguson  were  actu- 
ally arrested,  on  suspicion  of  treasonable 
practices.  On'  the  fourth  day  of  June  the 
king  set  out  for  Ireland,  attended  by  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
the  earls  of  Oxford,  Scarborough,  Manches- 
ter, and  many  other  persons  dt  distinction  : 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  he  land- 
ed at  Carrickfergus,  from  whence  he  imme- 
diately proceed^  to  Belfast,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  the  prince 
of  Wirtemberg,  major-general  Kirke,  and 
other  officers.  By  this  time  colonel  WoU 
sey,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  had  de- 
feated a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy 
near  Belturbat:  Sir  John  Lanier  had  taken 
Bedloe-castle ;  and  that  of  Charlemont,  a 
strong  post  of  great  importance,  together 
with  Balingary,  near  Cavan,  had  been  re- 
duced. King  William  having  reposed  him- 
self for  two  or  three  days  at  Belfast,  visited 
the  duke*s  head-quarters  at  Lisbnme :  then 
advancing  to  Hillsborough,  published  an  or- 
der against  pressing  horses,  and  committing' 
violence  on  the  country-people.  When  some 
of  his  general  officers   proposed  •cautious 
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raeasures,  he  declared  be  did  not  come  to 
Ireland  to  let  the  giafls  grow  ander  his  feet 
He  ordered  the  army  to  eocamp  and  be  re- 
viewed at  Lottgfhbrilland,  where  he  found  it 
amount  to  six-and-thirty  thousand  effective 
men,  well  appointed.    Then  he  marched  to 
Dundalk ;  and  afterwards  advanced  to  Ar- 
dee,  which  the  enemy  had  just  abandoned. 
JAMES  MARCHES  TO  THE  BOYNK. 
Kmo  Jaxbb  trusted  so  much  to  the  dis- 
^tes  in  the  English  parliament,  that  he  did 
not  believe  bis  eon-in-law  would  be  able  to 
quit  that  kingdom ;  and  William  had  been 
ax.  days  in  Ireland  before  he  received  inti- 
mation of  his  arrival.    This  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  be  left  Dublin  under  the  guard 
of  the  militia  commanded  by  Luttrel,  and 
with  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  in- 
fantry, wbich  he  had  lately  received  from 
France,  joined  the  rest  of  his  forces,  which 
now  almost  e(|ualled  William^s   army  in 
number,  exclusive  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
men  who  remained  in  different  garrisons. 
He  occupied  a  very  advantageous  post  on 
the  bank  of  the  Boyne,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  bis  general  officers,  resolved  to 
stand  battle.    They  proposed  to  strengthen 
their  garrisons,  and  retire  to  the  Shannon, 
to  wait  tbe  efl^t  ci  the  operations  at  sea. 
Louis  had  promised  to  equip  a  powerful  ar- 
mament against  the  English  fleet,  and  send 
over  a  ereat  number  of  small  frigates  to  de- 
stroy Willsutt*s  transports,  as  soon  as  their 
convoy  should  be  returned  to  England.  The 
execution  of  this  scheme  was  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult, and  must  have  proved  fiital  tck  the 
Engltfib  army ;  for  their  stores  and  aramu- 
nitioQ  were  still  on  board ;  the  ships  sailed 
along  the  coast  as  the  troops  advanced  on 
their  march ;  and  there  was  not  one  secure 
harbor  into  which  they  could  retire  on  any 
emergency.    James,    however,    was   bent 
upon  hazarding  an  euj^agement;  and  ex- 
pressed uncommon  confidence  and  alacrity. 
Besides  the  river,  which  was  deep,  his  front 
was   secured   by  a  morass   and  a  rising 
ground :  so  that  the  English  army  could  not 
attack  him  without  manifest  disadvantage. 

WILUAM  RESOLVES  TO  GIVE  HIM 
BATTLE. 
Kno  WiiiUAM  marched  up  to  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  and  as  he  reconnoitred 
their  situation,  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
jome  fiekl-pieces,  which  the  enemy  pur- 
posely planted  against  his  person.  They 
killed  a  man  and  two  horses  close  by  him ; 
and  tbe  second  bullet  rebounding  from  the 
earth*  grazed  upon  his  right  shoulder,  so  as 
to  carry  off  part  of  his  clothes  and  skin,  and 
produce  a  considerable  contusion.  This 
accident,  which  he  bore  without  the  lea|t 
emotion,  created  some  confusion  among  his 
attendants,  which  the  enemy  perceiving, 
concluded  he  was  killed,  and  shouted  alowl 


in  token  of  their  joy.  The  whole  camp  re- 
sounded with  acclamation ;  and  several 
squadrons  of  their  horse  were  drawn  down 
towards  the  river,  as  if  they  had  intended 
to  pass  it  immediately  and  attack  the  Eng- 
lish army.  The  report  was  instantly  com- 
municated from  place  to  place,  until  it 
reached  Dublin;  and  from  thence  it  was 
conveyed  to  Paris,  where,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  French  court,  the  people 
were  encouraged  to  celebrate  the  event 
with  bonfires  and  illuminations.  William 
rode  along  the  line  to  show  himself  to  the 
army  after  this  narrow  escape.  At  night 
he  called  a  council  of  war ;  and  declared 
his  resolution  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
morning.  Schomberg  at  first  opposed  his 
design:  but  finding  the  king  determined, 
he  advised  that  a  strong  detachment  of 
horse  and  foot  should  that  night  pass  the 
Boyne  at  Slane-bridffe,  and  ^e  post  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  the  pass  of  Duleck, 
that  the  action  might  be  the  more  decisive. 
This  counsel  being  rejected,  the  king  de- 
termined, that,  early  in  the  morning,  lion- 
tenantpgeneral  Douglas,  with  the  right 
wing  of  infantry,  and  young  Schomberg, 
with  the  horse,  should  pass  at  Slane-bridge, 
while  the  main  body  of  foot  should  force 
then*  passage  at  Old-bridge,  and  the  left  et 
certain  foras  between  Uie  enemy's  can^p 
and  Drogheda.  The  duke,  perceiving  hin 
advice  was  not  relished  by  the  Dutch  ffene^ 
rals,  retired  to  his  tent,  where  the  order  of 
battle  being  brought  to  him,  he  received  it 
with  an  air  of  discontent,  saying.  It  was  the 
first  that  had  ever  been  sent  him  in  that 
manner.  The  proper  dispositions  being 
made,  William  rode  quite  through  the  army 
by  torch-light,  and  then  retired  to  his  tent, 
aher  having  given  orders  for  the  soldiers  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  enemy  by 
wearin^r  green  boughs  in  their  hats  during 
the  action. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  general 
Dougl^as,  with  young  Schomberg,  3ie  earl 
of  Portland,  and  Auverquerque,  marched 
towards  Skne-bridge,  and  passed  the  river 
with  very  little  opposition.  When  they 
reached  the  farther  bank,  they  perceived 
the  enemy  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  to  a  con- 
siderable number  or  horse  and  foot,  with  a 
morass  in  their  front;  so  that  Douglas  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  a  reinforcement  This 
being  arrived,  the  infantry  was  led  on  to 
the  charge  through  the  morass,  while  count 
Schomberg  rode  round  it  with  his  cavalrv, 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Irish, 
uistead  of  waiting  the  assault,  fiiced  about, 
and  retreated  towards  Duleck  with  some 
precipitation ;  yet  not  so  fiist,  but  that 
Schomberg  fell  in  among  their  rear,  and  did 
considerate  execution.    King  James,  how* 
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ever,  soon  reinforced  his  left  wing  from  the 
centre ;  and  the  count  was  in  his  tarn 
obliged  to  send  far  assistance.  At  this 
jnncture,  king  Williani^s  main  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  Dutch  guards,  the  French 
regiments,  and  some  battalions  of  English, 
passed  the  river,  which  was  waistrhigh, 
under  a  general  discharge  of  artillery. 
Sang  James  had  imprudently  removed  his 
cannon  from  the  other  side;  but  he  had 
posted  a  strong  body  of  musqueteers  along 
the  bank,  behind  hedges,  houses,  and  some 
works  raised  for  the  occasion.  These 
poured  in  a  close  fire  upon  the  English 
troops  before  they  reached  the  shore ;  but 
it  produced  very  little  eflect :  then  the  Irish 
gave  way;  and  some  battalions  landed 
without  further  opposition.  Yet,  before 
they  could  form,  they  were  charged  with 
great  impetuosity  by  a  squadron  of  the  ene- 
my's horse;  and  a  considerable  body  of 
their  cavalry  and  foot,  commanded  by  gen- 
eral Hamilton,  advanced  from  behind  some 
little  hillocks  to  attack  those  that  were 
landed,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  rest  from 
reachmg  the  shore.  His  infantry  turned 
their  backs  and  fled  immediately ;  but  the 
horse  charged  with  incredible  fury,  both 
upon  tiie  bemk  and  in  the  river,  so  as  to  put 
the  unformed  regiments  in  confusion. 
Then  the  duke  of  Schomberg  passing  the 
river  in  person,  put  himself  at  the  h«id  of 
the  French  Protestants,  and  pointing  to  the 
enemy;  "Gentlemen,  (said  he)  those  are 
your  persecutors:"  with  these  words  he 
advanced  to  the  attack,  where  he  himself 
sustained  a  violent  onset  from  a  party  of 
the  Irish  horse,  which  had  broke  through 
one  of  the  regiments,  and  were  now  on 
their  return.  They  were  mistaken  for  Eng- 
lish, and  allowed  to  gallop  up  to  the  duke, 
who  received  two  severe  wounds  in  the 
head :  but  the  French  regiments  being  now 
sensible  of  their  mistake,  rashly  threw  in 
their  fire  upon  the  Irish  while  they  were 
engaged  with  the  duke;  and  instead  of 
saving,  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot«  The 
fate  of  this  general  had  well-nigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  English  army,  which  was  im- 
mediately involved  in  tumult  and  disorder; 
while  the^  infantry  of  king  James  rallied 
and  returned  to  their  posts  with  a  face  of 
resolution.  They  were  just  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  centre,  when  king  William  having 
passed  with  the  lefl  wing,  composed  of  the 
banish,  Dutch,  and  InniskiUing  horse,  ad- 
vanced to  attack  them  on  the  right  They 
were  struck  with  such  a  panic^at  his  ap- 
pearance, that  they  made  a  sudden  halt, 
and  then  facing  about,  retreated  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Dunore.  There  tiiey  made  such  a 
vigorous  stand,  that  the  Dutch  and  Danish 
horse,  though  headed  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, recoiled ;  even  the  Inniskilliners  gave  I 


way ;  and  the  whole  wing  would  have  been 
routed,  had  not  a  detachment  of  dragoons, 
belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Cunningham 
and  Levison,  dismounted,   and  lined   the 
hedges  on  each  side  of  the  defile  through 
which  the  fugitives  were  driven.     There 
they  did  such  execution  upon  the  ponuers, 
as  soon  checked  their  ardor.    The  horse, 
which  were  broken,  had  now  time  to  rally, 
and  returning  to  the  charge,  drove  the  ene- 
my before  them  in  their  torn.    In  this  acr 
tion  general  Hamilton,  who  had  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Irish  during  the  whole 
engagement,  was  wounded  and  taken :   an 
incident  which  discouraged  them  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efKnts  to 
retrieve  the  advantage  they  had  lost.     He 
was  immediately  brought  to  the  king,  who 
asked  him  if  he  thought  the  Irish  would 
make  any  further  resistance;  and  he  replied, 
"  Upon  my  honor,  I  believe  they  will ;  for 
they  have  still  a  gpood  body  of  horse  entire.^' 
William,  eyeing  nim  with  a  look  of  disdain, 
repeated,  **  Your  honor !  your  honor !"  but 
took  no  other  notice  of  his  having  acted 
contrary  to  his  engagement,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  go  to  fieland,  on  promise  of 
persuading  Tyrconnel  to  submit  to  the  new 
government    The    Irish    now  abandoned 
Uie  field  with  precipitation ;  but  the  French 
and  Swiss  troops,  that  acted  as  their  auxili- 
aries, under  Lauzun,  retreated  in  good  order, 
ailer  having  maintained  tM  battle  for  some 
time  with  intrepidity  and  perseverance. 
DEATH  OF  SCHOMBERG. 
As  king  William  did  not  think  proper  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  the  carnage  was  not 
great    The  Irish  lost  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  the  English  about  one  third  of  that 
number ;  though  the  victory  was  dearly 
purchased,  considering  the  death  of  the  gal- 
lant duke  of  Schomberg,  who  fell  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  having 
rivalled  the  best  generals  of  the  time  in 
military  reputation.    He  was  descended  of 
a  noble  family  in  the  Palatinate,  and  his 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  daughter  of 
lord  Dudley.     Being  obliged  to  leave  his 
country,    on  account  of  the    troubles  by 
which  it  was  agitated,  he  commenced  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  served  successively 
in  the  armies  of  Holland,  England,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Brandenburg.     He  attained 
to  the  dignities  of  marescha!  in  France, 
grandee  in  Portugal,  generalissimo  in  Prus- 
sia, and  duke  in  England.    He  professed 
the  Protestant  religion ;  was  courteous  and 
humble  in  his  deportment;  cool,  penetrating, 
resolute,  and  sagacious ;  nor  was  his  probi- 
ty inferior  to  his  courage.   Tliis  battle  like- 
wise proved  fatal  to  the  brave  Caillemote, 
who  had  followed  the  duke's  fortunes,  nnd 
commanded  one  of  the  Protestant  regimenta 
After  having  received  a  mortal  wwmd,  be 
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^vres  carried  back  through  the  river  by  four 
soldiers,  and  though  almost  in  the  agonies 
of  deatli,  he,  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
encouraged  those  who  were  croeaing  to  do 
their  duty,  exclaiming,  ^*Ala  gloire^  mes 
enfans  ;  a  lafdoire  /"  **  To  glory,  my  lads ; 
to  glory!**    The  third  remarkable  person 
who  kist  his  life  on  this  occasion,  was 
Walker  the  clei|ryfiian,  who  had  so  valiant- 
ly defended  Londonderry  against  the  whole 
army  of  king  James.    He  had  been  very 
graciously  received  by  kinff  William,  who 
gratified  him  with  a  reward  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  promise  of  further  favor :  but, 
his  military  genius  still  predominating,  he 
attended  his  royal  patron  in  this  battle,  and, 
being  shot  in  the  belly,  died  in  a  few  min- 
utes.   The  persons  of  distinction  who  fell 
on  the  other  side  were  the  lords  Dongan 
and  CarlingfiHd,  Sir  NeUle  0*Nei],  and  the 
marquis  of  Hcxsquincourt    James  himself 
stood  aloof  during  the  action,  on  the  hill  of 
Dunmore,  surroonded  with  some  squadrons 
of  horse;  and  seeing  victory  declare  against 
him,    retired   to  Dublin,  without   Imvitig 
made  the  least  eflbrt  to  reassemble  his  bro- 
ken fercesL     I&d  he  possessed  either  spirit 
or  conduct,  his  army  might  have  been  ral- 
lied, and  reinferced  from  his  garrisons,  so 
as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  keep  Sie  field,  and 
even  act  upon  the  ofiensive ;  for  his  loss 
was  inoomnderable,  and  the  victor  did  not 
attempt  to  molest  his  troops  in  their  retreat 
—an  omission  which  has  been  charged  upon 
him  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  misconduct 
Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  this  engage- 
ment,   William's-  personal    courage    was 
much  more  conspicuous  than  his  militair 
skill 

JAMES  EMBARKS  FOR  FRANCE. 
Knia  Jams  no  sooner  arrived  at  Dublin, 
than  he  assembled  the  magistrates  and 
council  of  the  city,  and  in  a  short  speech 
resigned  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  victor. 
He  complahied  of  the  cowardice  of  the 
Irish;  signified  his  resolution  of  leaving 
the  kinedom  immediately ;  forbad  them,  on 
their  aflegiance,  to  burn  or  plunder  the 
city  aiier  his  departure ;  and  assured  them, 
that,  though  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
force,  he  would  never  cease  to  labor  for 
their  deliverance.  Next  day  he  set  out  for 
Waterford,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
Tyroonnel,  and  the  marquis  of  Powis.  He 
oi^ered  all  the  bridges  to  be  broken  down 
behind  him,  and  embarked  in  a  vessel 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 
At  sea  he  feU  in  witn  the  French  squadron, 
commanded  by  the  Sienr  de  Foran,  who 
penuaded  him  to  go  on  board  one  of  his 
frigates,  which  was  a  prime  sailer.  In  this 
he  was  safely  conveyed  to  France,  and  re- 
tamed  to  the  place  of  his  former  residence 
at  Sl  Germains.  He  had  no  sooner  quit- 
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ted  Dublin,  than  it  was  also  abandoned  bjr 
all  the  papista  The  Protestants  inunedi- 
ately  took  possession  of  the  arms  belonging 
to  the  militia,  under  the  conduct  of^the 
bishops  of  Meath  and  Limerick.  A  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the 
administration :  and  an  account  of  these 
transactions  was  transmitted  to  king  Wil- 
liam, together  with  a  petition,  that  he 
would  honor  the  city  with  his  prosence. 
WILLIAM  ENTERS  DUBLIN. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  William  sent  a  detachment  of  horse 
and  fiwt,  under  the  command  of  Mona 
Mellionero,  to  Drogheda,  the  governor  of 
which  surrendered  the  place  without  oppo- 
sitioa  The  king,  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
began  his  maroh  for  Dublin,  and  halted  tiie 
first  night  at  Bally-Breghan,  where,  having 
receivM  advice  of  the  enemy^s  retreat  firom 
the  capital,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
with  a  body  of  horse,  to  take  possession. 
These  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
Dutch  guards,  who  secured  the  castle  In 
a  few  oays  the  king  encamped  at  Finglass, 
in  the  neighborhooi  of  Dublin,  where  he 
was  visited  by  the  bishops  of  Meath  and 
Limerick,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  whom  he  assured  of  his  fiivor  and 
protection.  Then  he  puUished  a  declara- 
tion of  pardon  to  all  the  common  people  who 
had  served  against  him,  provided  they 
should  return  to  their  dwellings,  and  sur- 
render their  arms  by  the  first  day  of  August 
Those  that  rented  lands  of  popish  proprietors 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion 
were  required  to  retain  their  rents  in  their< 
own  hands,  until  they  should  have  notice 
fixnn  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  to 
whom  th^  riiould  be  paid.  The  desperate 
leaders  of^  the  rebellion,  who  had  violated 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  called  in  the 
French,  authorized  the  depredations  which 
had  been  committed  upon  Protestants,  and 
rejected  the  pardon  ofibred  to  them  on  the 
king's  first  proclamation,  were  left  to  the 
event  of  war,  unless  by  evident  demonstra- 
tions of  repentance  they  should  deserve  mer- 
cy, which  would  never  be  refused  to  those 
who  were  truly  penitent  The  next  atep  ta- 
ken by  king  William  was  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, reducing  the  brass  money  to  nearly  its 
intrinsic  value.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  the  army  of  James,  after 
having  seen  him  embark  at  Waterford,  re- 
turned to  their  troops,  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  war  as  long  as  they  could  be  sup- 
plied with  means  to  support  their  operations. 

VICTORY  GAINED  BY  THE  FRENCH. 

DuaiNo  these  transactions,  the  queen  as 
regent,  found  herself  surrounded  with  num- 
berless cares  and  perplexities.  Her  coun- 
cil was  pretty  equally  divided  into  whigs 
and  tories^  who  did  not  always  act  with 
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unanimity.  She  was  distracted  between 
her  apprehensions  ibr  her  fiither's  safety 
and  her  husband^s  life :  she  was  threatened 
with  an  invasbn  by  the  French  from  abroad, 
and  with  an  insurrection  by  the  Jacobites  at 
home.  Nevertheless,  she  disguised  her 
fears,  and  behaved  with  equal  prudence  and 
fbrtituda  Advice  being  received  that  a 
fleet  was  ready  to  sail  mm  Brest,  lord  Tor- 
rin£^  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Downs,  and 
sai&l  round  to  St  Helen's,  in  order  to  as- 
semble such  a  number  of  ships  as  would 
enable  him  to  give  them  battle.  The  ene- 
my being  discovered  off  Plymouth,  on  the 
twentie^  day  of  June,  the  English  admiral, 
reinforced  with  a  Dutch  squadron,  stood  out 
to  sea,  with  a  view  to  intercept  them  at  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  should  they  pre- 
sume to  sail  un  the  channel :  not  that  he 
thought  himselr  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
them  in  battle.  Their  fleet  consisted  of 
seventy-eight  ships  of  war,  and  two  and 
twenty  fire-ships;  whereas,  the  combined 
squadrons  of  England  and  Holland  did  not 
exceed  six  and  mly ;  but  he  had  received 
onlers  to  hazard  an  engagement,  if  he 
thought  it  might  be  done  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  After  the  hostile  fleets  had  con- 
tinued five  days  in  sight  of  each  other,  lord 
Torrington  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  off 
Beachy-head,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
at  day-break.  The  Dutch  squadron,  which 
composed  the  van,  began  the  engagement 
about  nine  in  the  morning:  in  uout  half 
an  hour  the' blue  division  of  the  English 
were  close  engaged  with  the  rear  cf  the 
French:  but  the  red,  which  formed  the 
centre,  under  the  command  of  Torrington 
in  person,  did  not  fill  the  line  till  ten 
o'clock,  so  that  the  Dutch  were  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  ^d  though  they 
fought  with  great  valor,  sustained  consider- 
able damage.  At  length,  the  admiral's  divi- 
sion drove  i>etween  them  and  the  French, 
and  in  that  situation,  the  fleet  anchored 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  action 
was  interrupted  1^  a  calm.  The  Dutch 
bad  suffered  so  severely,  that  Torrington 
thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  renew 
the  battle;  he,  therefore,  weighed  anchor 
in  the  night,  and  with  the  tide  of  flood  re- 
tired to  the  eastward.  The  next  day  the 
disabled  ships  were  destroyed,  that  they 
might  not  be  retarded  in  their  retreat 
They  were  pursued  as  for  as  R^e ;  an  Eng- 
lish ship  or  seventy  guns  being  stranded 
near  Winchelsea,  was  set  on  fire,  and  de- 
serted, by  the  captain's  command.  A  Dutch 
ship  of  sixty-four  guns  met  with  the  same 
accident,  and  some  French  frigates  attempt- 
ed to  bum  her;  but  the  captain  defended 
her  so  vigorously,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
desist,  and  he  afterwards  found  means  to 
carry  her  safe  to  Holland.    In  this  engage- 


ment the  English  lost  two  ships,  two 
captains,  and  about  four  hundred  men ;  but 
the  Dutch  were  more  unfortunate :  six  of 
their  great  ships  were  destroyed.  Dick 
and  Brackel,  rear  admirals,  were  slain,  to- 
gether with  a  great  number  of  inferior  offi 
cers  and  seamen.  Torrin|[ton  retreated 
without  fiirther  interruption  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames ;  and,  having  taken  precau- 
tion against  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  in 
that  quarter,  returned  to  London,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  overwheLned  with 
consternation. 

TORRINGTON  COMMITTED  TO  THE 
TOWER 

Thb  government  was  infected  with  the 
same  panic.  The  ministry  pretended  to 
believe  that  the  French  acted  in  concert 
with  the  malcontents  of  the  nation ;  that  in- 
surrections in  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  projected  by  the  Jaco- 
bites ;  and  that  there  would  be  a  general  re- 
volt in  Scotland.  These  insinuations  were 
circulated  by  the  court-agents,  in  order  to 
justify,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the 
measures  that  were  deemed  necessary  at 
this  juncture ;  and  they  produced  the  de- 
sired effect  The  apprehensions  thus  art- 
fiilly  raised  among  the  people  inflamed 
their  aversion  to  non-jurors  and  Jacobites. 
Addresses  were  presented  to  the  queen  by 
the  Cornish  tinners,  by  the  lieutenancy  of 
Middlesex,  and  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
lieutenancy  of  London,  filled  with  profiasaioos 
of  loyalty,  and  promises  of  supporting  their 
majesties,  as  their  lawfiil  soverei jfua,  against 
all  opposition.  The  queen,  at  this  crisis,  ex- 
hibited remarkable  proofo  of  courage,  activi- 
ty, and  discretion.  She  issued  out  proper  or- 
ders and  directions  for  putting  the  natXHi  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  as  well  as  for  refitting 
and  augmenting  the  fleet:  she  took  mea- 
sures for  appeasing  the  resentment  of  the 
States-general,  who  exclaimed  against  the 
earl  of  Torrington  for  his  behavior  in  the 
late  action.  He  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  and 
commissioners  were  ai^inted  to  examine 
the  particular  circumstances  of  his  conduct 
A  camp  was  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Torbay,  where  the  French  seemed  to 
threaten  a  descent  Their  fleet,  which  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  cannonaded  a  small 
vilkge  called  Teignmouth.  About  a  thou- 
sand of  their  men  landed  without  opposition, 
set  fire  to  the  place,  and  burned  a  few 
coasting  vessehi ;  they  then  re-embarked, 
and  returned  to  Brest,  so  vain  of  this 
achievement,  that  they  printed  a  pompons 
account  of  their  invasicxi.  Some  of  the 
whig  partisans  published  pamphlets,  and 
difiused  reports,  implying,  that  the  suqwod- 
ed  bishops  were  ooncemed  in  the  oonspin- 
cy  againrt  the  government :  and  these  arts 
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|iR3fv6d  SO  inflmnnMitory  amonff  the  oommon 
people,  that  the  prelates  thought  it  neeesnry 
ta  print  a  papert  in  which  they  asserted  their 
innocence  in  the  most  solemn  protestations. 
The  court  seems  to  have  harbored  no  sus- 
picion against  them,  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  escaped  imprisonment  The 
queen  issued  a  proclamation  for  apprehend- 
ing the  earls  of  Litchfield,  Aylesbury,  sod 
Castkmain  ;  viaoount  Preston ;  the  lords 
Montgomery  and  Bellasis;  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  Sir  Robert  Tharold,  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton,  Sir  Tfaeophilus  Oglethorpe,  colo- 
nel Edward  Sackville,  and  scxne  other  offi- 
cera  These  were  accused  of  having  con- 
spired with  other  disaffected  persons  to  dis- 
turb and  destroy  the  government,  and  of  a 
design  to  concur  with  her  majestv^s  ene- 
mies in  tfao  intended  invasion.  The  earl 
of  Torrinffton  continued  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  tSl  next  session,  when  he  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  and 
made  a  speech  in  his  own  defence.  His 
case  jpodnced  long  debates  in  the  upper 
house,  where  the  form  of  his  commitment 
was  judged  ille^ :  at  length  he  was  tried 
by  a  ooort-martial,  a^inted  by  the  oom- 
miBUonem  of  the  admiralty,  though  not  be- 
fore an  act  had  pasMd,  declaring  the  power 
of  a  knd  hig^  admiral  vested  in  those  com- 
miflsionersL  The  president  of  the  court  was 
Sir  Ral]4i  DekvaJ,  who  had  acted  as  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue  in  the  enga^ment 
The  earl  was  acquitted,  but  the  kmg  dis- 
mheed  him  from  the  service ;  and  the 
Dutch  exclaimed  against  the  partiality  of 
his  jodgesL 

PROGRESS  OF  WILLIAM  IN  IRELAND. 

WnjjaM  is  said  to  have  intercepted  all 
the  papers  of  his  &ther-in-law  and  Tyrcon- 
nel,  and  to  have  learned  from  them,  not 
only  the  design  projected  by  the  French  to 
bom  the  English  transports,  but  likewise 
the  undertaking  of  one  Jones,  who  engaged 
to  aasBssinate  king  William.  No  such  at- 
tempt, however,  was  made,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  whole  report  was  a  fiction, 
calculated  to  throw  an  odium  on  James's 
character.  On  the  ninth  day  of  July,  Wil- 
liam detached  general  Douglas  with  a  oon- 
siderable  body  of  horse  and  foot  towards 
Athkne,  while  he  himself,  having^  left 
Trekwny  to  command  at  Dublin,  advanced 
wift  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Inchiquin,  in 
his  way  to  Kilkenny.  (x>lonel  Grace,  the 
governor  of  Athlone,  for  king  James,  being 
sommooed  to  surrender,  fired  a  pistol  at 
the  trampeter,  saying,  **  These  are  my 
terms.**  Then  Douglu  resolved  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  the  place,  which  was 
naturally  very  strong,  and  defended  by  a 
resolute  garrison.  An  inconsiderable  breach 
was  made,  when  Douglas,  receiving  intelli- 
genee  that  Susfield  was  on  his  march  to 


the  relief  of  the  besiegBd,  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  after  having  lost  above  four 
hundred  men  in  the  attempt  The  king 
continued  his  march  to  the  westward ;  and, 
by  dint  of  severe  examples,  establiriied 
such  order  snd  discipline  in  his  army,  tluLt 
the  peasants  were  secure  from  the  least 
violence.  At  Carlow  he  detached  the  duke 
of  Ormond  to  take  possession  oi  Kilkenny, 
where  that  nobleman  regaled  him  in  his 
own  castle,  which  the  enemy  had  left  un- 
damaged. While  the  army  encamped  at 
Carrick,  nmjor-general  Kirke  was  sent  to 
Watered,  the  garrison  of  which,  coostst- 
ing  of  two  regiments,  capitulated,  upon 
condition  of  marching  out  with  their  arms 
and  baggage,  and  bemg  conducted  to  Mal- 
low. The  fort  oi  Duncannon  was  surren- 
dered en  the  same  terms.  Here  the  loid 
Dover  and  the  lord  George  Howaid  were 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  king's  mercy 
and  protection. 

HE  INVESTS  UMERICK;  IS  OBLIGED  TO 
RAISE  THE  SIEGE. 
Oh  the  first  day  of  August,  William 
being  at  Chapel-Izard,  published  a  second 
declaiatbn  of  mercy,  confirming  the  former, 
and  even  extending  it  to  persons  of  supe- 
rior rank  and  station,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,  provided  they  would,  by  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  montb*  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  submit  to  certain  conditions. 
This  ofibr  of  indemnity  produced  very  little 
efihct ;  for  the  Irish  were  generally  governed 
by  their  priests,  and  the  news  of  tlM  victory 
which  the  French  fleet  had  obtained  over 
the  English  and  Dutch  was  circulated  with 
such  exageerations  as  elevated  their  spir- 
its, and  eSaced  all  thoughts  of  submission. 
The  king  had  returned  to  Dublin,  with  a 
view  to  embark  for  England ;  but  receiving 
notice  that  the  designs  of  his  domestic  ene- 
mies were  discovered  and  frustrated,  that 
the  fleet  was  repaired,  and  the  French  naVy 
retired  to  Brest,  he  postponed  his  voya^, 
and  resolved  to  reduce  Limerick ;  in  which 
Monsieur  Boisseleau  commanded  as  gover- 
nor, and  the  duke  of  Berwick  and  colonel 
Sanfield  acted  as  inferior  ofiicers.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  August,  the  king  having  called 
in  his  detachment,  and  advanced  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place,  summoned  the 
commander  to  deliver  the  town ;  and  Bois- 
seleau answered,  that  he  imagined  the  best 
way  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  would  be  a  vigorous  defence  of 
the  town  which  his  majesty  had  committed 
to  his  charge.  Before  the  place  was  fiiUy 
invested,  colopel  Sarsfield,  with  a  body  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  passed  the  Shannon  in 
the  night,  intercepted  the  king's  train  of 
artillery  on  its  way  to  the  camp,  routed  the 
troops  that  guarded  it,  disabled  the  cannon, 
destroyed  the  carriages,  wagons,  and  am- 
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nnuution,  and  returned  in  safe^  to  limer- 
ick. Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  and  a  battery  was  raised 
with  some  camion  brought  nrom  Water- 
ford.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigor, 
and  'the  place  defended  with  great  resolu- 
tion. At  length,  the  king  ordered  his 
troops  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  covered 
way  of  counterscarp,  which  was  accordingly 
assaulted  with  great  fury :  but  the  assailuits 
met  with  such  a  warm  reception  from  the 
besieged,  that  they  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  twelve  hundred  men,  either  killed 
on  the  spot  or  mortally  wounded.  This 
disappointment  concurring  with  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather,  which  became  rainy 
and  unwholesome,  induced  the  king  to  re- 
nounce his  undertaking.  The  heavy  bag- 
gage and  cannon  being  sent  away,  the 
army  decamped,  and  marched  towards 
Clonmel.  WiUiam  having  constituted  the 
lord  Sidney  and  Thomas  Coningsby  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  and  left  the  command  of 
uie  army  with  count  Solmes,  embarked  at 
Duncannon  with  prince  George  of  Denmark 
on  the  fifth  of  September,  and  next  day  ar- 
rived in  King-road  near  Bristol,  from  whence 
he  repaired  to  Windsor. 

CORK  AND  KINSALE  REDUCED. 
About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  in  Ireland, 
with  five  thousand  English  troops,  to  attack 
Cork  and  Kinsale,  in  conjunction  with  a 
detachment  from  the  great  army,  according 
to  a  scheme  he  had  proposed  to  king  Wil- 
liam. Having  landea  his  soldiers  without 
much  opposition  in  the  neic^hborhood  of 
Cork,  he  was  joined  bv  five  thousand  men, 
under  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  between 
whom  and  the  earl  a  dispute  arose  about 
the  command;  but  this  was  compromised 
by  the  interposition  of  La  Mellionera  The 
place  being  invested,  and  the  batteries 
raised,  the  besiegers  proceeded  with  such 
rapidity  that  a  breach  was  soon  effected. 
Colonel  Mackillicut,  the  governor,  demand- 
ed a  parley,  and  hostages  were  exchanged ; 
but  he  rejected  the  conditions  that  were 
ofiered,  and  hostilities  recommenced  with 
redoubled  vigor.  The  duke  of  Grafton, 
who  served  on  this  occasion  as  a  volunteer, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  one  of  the  attacks, 
and  died  regretted  as  a  youth  of  promising 
talents.  Preparations  being  made  for  a 
general  assault,  the  besieged  thought  proper 
to  capitulate,  and  surrendered  J^emselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Besides  the  governor 
and  colonel  Ricaut,  the  victor  found,  the 
earls  of  Clancarty  and  Tyrone  among  the 
individuals  of  the  garrison.  Marlborough 
havinff  taken  possession  of  Cork,  detached 
brigadier  Villiers  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
dn^ooDS  to  summon  the  town  and  forts  of 


Kinsale,  and  next  day  advanced  with  the 
rest  of  the  forces.  The  old  fort  was  imme- 
diately taken  by  assault;  but  Sir  Edward 
Scott,  who  commanded  the  other,  sustained 
a  regular  siege,  until  the  breach  was  prac- 
ticable, and  then  obtained  an  honorable 
capitulation.  These  maritime  places  bein^ 
reduced,  all  communication  between  France 
and  the  enemy,  on  this  side  of  the  island, 
was  cut  off,  and  the  Irish  were  confined  to 
Ulster,  where  they  could  not  subsist  with- 
out great  difiiculty.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough having  finished  this  expedition  in 
thir^  days,  returned  with  his  prisoners  to 
England,  where  the  fiime  of  this  exploit 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation. 
THE  FRENCH  FORCES  QUIT  IRELAND. 

During  these  transactions,  count  de 
Lauzun,  commander  of  the  French  auxilia- 
ries in  Ireland,  lay  inactive  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Galway,  and  transmitted  such  a  la- 
mentable account  of  his  situation  to  the 
court  of  France,  that  transports  were  sent 
over,  to  bring  home  the  French  forces.  In 
these  he  emUirked  with  his  troops,  and  the 
command  of  the  Irish  forces  aevclved  to 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  though  it  was  aiter- 
wards  transferred  to  M.  St  Ruth.  Lauzun 
was  disgraced  at  Versailles  for  having  de- 
serted the  cause  before  it  was  desperate : 
Tyrconnel,  who  accompanied  him  in  bi» 
voyage,  solicited  the  French  court  for  a 
fiirther  supply  of  officers,  arms,  clothes,  and 
ammunition  for  the  Irish  army,  which  he 
said  would  continue  firm  to  the  interest  of 
king  James,  if  thus  supported.  Meanwhile 
thev  formed  themselves  into  separate  bodies 
of  freebooters,  and  plundered  the  countrv, 
under  the  appellation  of  rapparees:  while 
the  troops  of  king  William  either  enjoyed 
their  ease  in  quarters,  or  imitated  the  rap- 
ine of  the  enemy ;  so  that,  between  both, 
the  poor  people  were  miserably  harassed. 

SAVOY  JOINS  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

The  affiurs  of  the  continent  had  not  yet 
undergone  any  change  of  importance,  ex- 
cept in  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  renounced  his  neutrality,  engaged  m 
an  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  kmg  of 
Spain ;  and,  in  a  word,  acceded  to  the  grand 
confederacy.  He  had  no  sooner  declared 
himself^  than  Catinat,  the  French  general,^ 
entered  his  territories  at  the  head  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  men,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
pitched  battle  near  Saluces,  which  immedi- 
ately surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Then 
he  reduced  Savillana,  Villa-Franca,  with 
several  other  places,  pursued  the  duke  to 
Carignan,  surprised  Suza,  and  distributed 
his  forces  in  winter-quarters,  partly  in 
Provence,  and  partly  in  the  dutchy  of 
Savoy,  which  St  Ruth  had  lately  recraced 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  The  duke 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  the  soccore 
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be'  expected  from  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  demanded  asnetance  of  the  States- 
general  and  king^  William :  to  this  last  he 
sent  an  ambassador,  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  accesmon  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. The  confederates,  in  their  genenl 
congreas  at  the  Hagae,  had  agreed  uat  the 
army  of  the  states  under  prmce  Waldeck 
should  oppose  the  forces  m  France,  com- 
manded by  the  doke  of  Luxembourg,  in 
Flanders;  while  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh  should  obeerve  the  marquis  de  Bouf- 
flers  on  the  Moselle :  but,  before  the  troops 
of  Brandenbnrgh  could  be  assembled,  Bouf- 
flen  encamped  between  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meuse,  and  maintained  a  free  commu- 
nication with  Luxembourg. 

PRINCE  WALDECK  DEFEATED. 
pRixcs  Waij>bck,  understanding  that 
this  general  intended  to  cross  the  &mbre 
between  Namur  and  Charleroy,  in  order  to 
lay  the  Spaniali  territories  under  contribu- 
tion, decamped  from  the  river  Pieton,  and 
detached  the  count  of  Berlo,  with  a  great 
body  of  horse,  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  encountered  by  the 
French  army  near  Fleurus,  and  slain :  and 
his  troops,  though  supported  by  two  other 
detachuMents,  were  hardly  able  to  rejoin  the 
main  bodv,  which  continued  aU  night  in 
order  of  oattle.  Next  day  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  who  were  greatly 
superior  to  them  in  number :  after  a  very 
obstinate  engagement  the  allies  gave  way, 
leavioff  about  five  thousand  men  dead  upon 
the  field  o€  battla  The  enemy  took  about 
four  thfiTiff*"^  prisoners,  and  &e  greatest 
part  of  their  artillery ;  but  the  victory  was 
dearly  boopht  The  Dutch  infantry  fought 
with  snrpnang  resolution  and  success.  The 
duke  of  Luxembourg  owned,  with  surprise, 
that  they  bad  6urpa»ed  the  Spanish  foot  at 
the  ba£ue  of  Rocroy.  *<  Prince  Waldeck 
(said  he)  ought  always  to  remember  the 
French  horse ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
Dutch  infantry.'*  The  Dutch  general  ex- 
erted himself  with  such  activity,  that  the 
French  derived  very  little  advanta^  from 
their  victory.  The  prince  being  remforced 
with  the  five  English  regiments,  nine  thou- 
sand Hanoverians,  ten  thousand  from  the 
bishopric  of  Liege  and  Holland,  joined  the 
elector  of  Brandenbnrgh ;  so  that  the  con- 
fodeiate  army  amounted  to  five  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  they  marched  by  the 
way  of  Cvenap  to  Bois-Seigneur-Isaac  They 
were  now  superior  to  Luxembourg,  who 
thoiq^  proper  to  fbrtify  his  camp,  uat  he 
m^t  not  be  obliged  to  fiffht,  except 
witii  coDsidenUile  advantage.  Nevertheless, 
prince  Waldeck  would  have  attacked  him  in 
lua  intrenchments,  had  he  not  been  prohib- 
ited from  hazarding  another  engagement, 
hj  an  earpreos  order  of  the  States-general ; 


and,  when  this  restrictioii  was  removed, 
the  elector  would  not  venture  a  battle. 

ARCHDUKE  JOSEPH  ELECTED  KING. 

By  this  time  the  emperor's  son,  Joseph, 
was  by  the  electoral  college  chosen  kmg 
of  the  Romans ;  but  his  interest  sustained  a 
rude  shock  in  the  death  of  the  gallant  duke 
of  Lorrain,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  oumsy,  at  a  small  village  near  Lintz, 
ana  expired,  not  without  suspicion  of  liavinf 
fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fears  of 'tihe  Fren<m 
king,  against  whom  he  had  formally  de- 
clared war,  as  a  sovereigp  prince  unjustly 
expelled  from  his  territories.  He  possessed 
great  military  talents,  and  had  threatened 
to  enter  Lorrain,  at  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer.  The  court  of  France«^  alarmed  at 
this  declaration,  is  said  to  have  had  recourse 
to  poison,  for  preventing  the  execution  of 
the  duke's  design.  At  his  death  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  army  was  conferred 
upon  the  elector  oi  Bavaria.  This  prince, 
having  joined  the  elector  of  Saxony,  ad- 
vance against  the  Dauphin,  who  had 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort-Louis,  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  intended  to  penetrate 
into  Wirtemberg ;  but  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
checked  his  progress,  and  he  acted  on  the 
defensive  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
campaign.  The  emperor  was  less  fortunate 
in  his  efforts  a^nst  the  Turks,  who  re- 
jected the  conditions  of  peace  he  had  c^- 
fered,  and  took  the  field,  under  a  new 
vizier.  In  the  month  of  August,  count 
Tekeli  defeated  a  body  of  imperialiste  near 
Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania;  then  convoking 
the  States  of  that  nrovince  at  Albajulia,  he 
compelled  them  to  elect  him  their  sovereign ; 
but  his  reign  was  of  short  duration.  Prince 
Louis  of  mden,  having  taken  the  command 
of  the  Austrian  army,  detached  four  regi- 
ments into  Belgrade,  and  advanced  against 
Tekeli,  who  retired  into  Valachir,  at  hie  ap- 
proach. Meanwhile,  the  grand  vizier  in- 
vested Belgrade,  and  carried  on  his  attacks 
with  surprising  resolution.  At  length,  a 
bomb  falling  upon  a  great  tower,  in  which 
the  powder  mi^zine  of  the  besieged  was 
contained,  the  pkce  blew  up  with  a  dreadfiil 
explosion.  Seventeen  hundred  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  were  destroyed ;  the  walls  and 
ramparts  were  overthrown;  the  ditch  was 
filled  up,  and  so  large  a  hreach  was  opened, 
that  the  Turks  entered  by  squadrons  and 
battalions,  cutting  in  pieces  all  that  foil  in 
their  way.  The  fire  spread  fiom  magazine 
to  magazine  until  eleven  were  destroyed ; 
and,  in  the  confusion,  the  remaining  part 
of  the  garrison  escaped  to  Peterwaradm.  By 
this  time  the  imperialists  were  in  possession 
of  Transylvania,  and  cantoned  at  Cronstadt 
and  Clausinburgh.  Tekeli  undertook  to  at- 
tack the  province  m  one  side,  while  a  body 
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of  Turks  sliould  invade  it  on  the  other: 
these  last  were  totally  disperBed  by  prince 
Louis  of  Baden :  but  prince  Augustus  of 
Hanover,  whom  he  had  detached  against 
the  count,  was  slain  in  a  narrow  defile,  and 
his  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  pre- 
cipitation. Tekeli,  however,  did  not  im- 
prove this  advantajpre.  Beinff  apprized  of 
the  fate  of  his  allies,  and  afraid  of  seeing 
his  retreat  cut  off  by  the  snow,  that  fre- 
quentlv  chokes  up  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, he  retreated  ag;ain  to  Valacbia,  and 
prince  Louis  returned  to  Vienna. 

MEETING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 
Ejno  Wiluam  having  puUished  a  pro- 
clamation, requiring  the  attendance  of  the 
members  on  the  second  day  of  October, 
both  houses  met  accordingly,  and  he  opened 
the  session  with  a  speech  to.  the  usual  pur- 
port.   He  mentioned  what  he  had  done  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  Ireland ;  commend- 
ed the  behavior  of  the  troops ;  told  them 
the  supplies  were  not  equal  to  the  necessa- 
ry expense;    represented    the   danger  to 
which  the  nation  would  be  exoosed,  unless 
the  war  should  be  prosecutea  with  visor; 
conjured  them  to  clear  his  revenue,  which 
wa.s  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  former 
debts,  and  enable  him  to  pay  off  the  arrears 
of  the  army ;  assured  them  that  the  success 
of  the  confederacy  abroad  would  depend 
upon  the  vigor  and  dispateh  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  expressed  his  resentment  against 
those  who  haa  been  guilty  of  misconduct  in 
the  management  of  the  fleet ;  recommend- 
ed unanimity  and  expedition ;  and  declared, 
that  whoever  should  attempt  to  divert  their 
attention  from  those  subjects  of  importance 
which  he  had  proposed,  could  neither  be  a 
friend    to  him,  nor  a  well-wisher  to  his 
countrv.    The  late  attempt  of  the  French 
upon  the  coast  of  England,  the  rumors  of  a 
conspiracy  by  the  Jacobites,  the  personal 
valor  which  William  had  displayed  in  Ire- 
land, and  the   pusillanimous  behavior  of 
James,  concurred  in  warming  the  resent- 
ment of  the  nation  against  the  adherents 
of  the  late  king,  and  in  raising  a  tide  of 
loyalty  in  favor  of  a  new  government  Both 
houses  presented  separate  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  king  and  queen,  upon  his 
courage  and  conduct  in  the  field,  and  her 
fortitude  ^nd  sanity  at  the  helm,  in  times 
of  danger  and  disquiet  The  commons,  pur- 
suant to  an  estimate  laid  before  them  of 
the  next  year*s  expenses,  voted  a  supply  of 
four  millions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  settled  the  fiinds  for 
that  purpose. 

THE  COMMONS  COMPLY  WITH  ALL 
THE  KING'S  DEMANDS. 

They  proposed  to  raise  one  million  by 
the  sale  of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland :  they 
resolved  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for 


confiscating  those  estates,  with  a  clause* 
empowering  the  king  to  b^tow  a  third  part 
of  them  on  those  who  had  served  in  the 
war,  as  well  as  to  grant  such  articles  and 
capitulations  to  those  who  were  in  arms,  ta 
he  should  think  proper.  This  clause  was 
rejected ;  and  a  peaX  number  of  petitions 
were  ofi^red  apamst  the  bill,  by  creditors 
and  heirs,  who  had  continued  &ithful  to  the 
government  These  were  supposed  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  court,  in  order  to  re- 
taid  the  progress  of  the  bill ;  for  the  estates 
had  been  already  promised  to  the  king's  &- 
vorites:  nevertheless,  the  bill  passed  the 
lower  house,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
among  whom  it  was  purposely  delayed  hf 
the  influence  of  the  mini^ry.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  lord  Torrington  was  tried  and 
acquitted,  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  king,  who  not  only  dismissed  him 
from  the  service,  but  even  forbad  him  to  ap- 
pear in  his  presence.  When  William  came 
to  the  house  of  lords,  to  give  the  royal  as- 
sent to  a  bill  for  doubling  the  excise,  he  told 
the  parliament,  that  the  posture  of  afi^rs 
required  his  presence  at  the  Hague ;  that, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  per- 
fecting such  other  supplies  as  were  still 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army 
and  navy ;  and  he  reminded  them  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  expense  of  the  civil 
government  Two  bills  were  accordingly 
passed  for  granting  to  their  majesties  the 
duties  on  goods  imported,  for  five  years; 
and  these,  together  with  the  mutiny-bill, 
received  the  royal  assent:  upon  which  oc- 
casion the  king  observed,  that  if  some  an- 
nual provision  could  be  made  for  augment- 
ing tne  navy,  it  would  ffreatl}r  conduce  to 
the  honor  and  safety  of  &e  natbn.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  hmt,  they  voted  a  consid- 
erable supply  for  building  additional  ships 
of  war  (2),  and  proceed^  with  such  alac- 
rity and  expedition,  as  even  seemed  to  an- 
ticipate the  king's  desires.  This  liberality 
and  dispateh  were  in  a  great  measure  ow- 
ing to  the  management  of  lord  Godolphin, 
who  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  and  Sir  John  Somers,  the  solicitor- 
general.  The  place  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  had  remamed  vacant  since  the  resig- 
nation of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  now 
filled  with  lord  Sidney;  and  Sir  Charles 
Porter  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices 
of  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  this  nobleman. 
PETITION  OF  THE  TORIES. 
NoTwrmarrAMDiNG  the  act  for  reversing 
the  proceedings  against  the  city  charter, 
the  whigs  had  made  shift  to  keep  possession 
of  the  magistracy:  Pilkington  continued 
mayor,  and  Robinson  retained  the  office  of 
chamberlain.  The  tones  of  the  city,  pre-> 
suming  upon  their  late  services,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  com- 
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^\«iiiiag,  Itet  the  intent  of  the  late  act  of 
parliament,  for  reversing  the  judgment  on 
the  quo  letnTonto,  was  frustrated  by  some 
doafatftil  expreaaioD ;  so  that  the  old  alder- 
men elected  by  commisBion  under  the  late 
long's  sreat  aefil  still  acted  by  virtue  of 
that  aumority :  that  Sir  Thomas  Pilldngton 
was  not  dmy  retomed  as  mayor  by  the 
common-hall :  and,  that  he  and  the  alder- 
men had  imposed  Mr.  Leonard  Robinson 
npcHi  them  as  chamberlain,  though  another 
person  was  duly  elected  into  that  office: 
that  divers  members  of  the  common-council 
were  illegally  excluded,  and  others,  duly 
elected,  were  refused  admittance.  They 
specified  other  grievances,  and  petitioned 
for  relie£  Pilkix^^ton  and  his  associates  un- 
dertook to  prove  that  those  allegations  were 
either  fidse  or  frivolous;  and  presented  the 
petition  as  a  contrivance  of  the  Jacobites, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  citv,  that  the 
supply  might  be  retarded,  and  tne  govern- 
ment distressed.  In  the  late  panic  which 
overspread  the  nation,  the  whigs  had  ap- 
peared to  be  the  moneyed  men,  and  suo- 
scribed  largely  fi>r  the  security  of  the  set- 
tlement they  had  made,  while  the  tories 
kept  aloof  with  a  suspicious  caution.  For 
this  reason  the  court  now  interposed  its  in- 
fluence in  such  a  manner,  that  little  or  no 
regard  was  paid  to  their  remonstrance. 
ATTEMPT  AGAINOT  CAERMARTHEN. 
The  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  lord  presi- 
dent, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  in- 
terest in  the  ministiT,  and  had  acquired 
ereat  credit  with  the  king  and  queen,  now 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  opposite 
iactkni;  and  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
revive  his  old  impeachment.  The  earl  of 
Shrew^ary,  and  thirteen  other  leading 
men,  hsd  engaged  in  this  design.  A  com- 
mittee of  loins  was  appointed  to  examine 
precedents,  and  inquire  whether  impeach- 
ments continued  in  statu  qtto  from  parlia- 
ment to  parliament  Several  such  prece- 
dents were  reported;  and  violent  debatts 
ensued :  but  the  marquis  eluded  the  ven- 
geance of  hie  enemies,  in  consequence  of 
the  following  question:  '* Whether  the 
earls  of  Saliwory  and  Peterborough,  who 
had  been  impeached  in  the  former  parlia- 
ment, lor  being  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  shall  be  discharged  from  their  baill'* 
The  house  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and 
several  lords  entered  a  protest  The  oom- 
mooa  having  finished  a  bill  for  appointing 
commissioners  to  take  and  state  the  public 
aocoonts,  and  having  chosen  the  commis- 
sionerB  from  among  their  own  members, 
sent  it  up  to  the  house  of  lords.  There  the 
earl  of  Rochester  moved.  That  they  should 
add  some  of  their  number  to  those  of  the 
commons:  they  accotdingly  chose  an  equal 


number  by  ballot;  but  Rochester  himself 
being  elected,  refused  to  act:  the  others 
followed  his  example,  and  the  bill  passed 
without  alteration.  On  the  fifth  day  or  Jan- 
uary, the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session 
wiu  a  speech,  m  which  he  thanked  them 
for  the  repeated  instances  they  had  exhibit- 
ed of  their  afiection  to  his  person  and  ||ov- 
emment  He  told  them,  it  was  high  tune 
for  him  to  embark  for  Holland;  recom- 
mended unanimity;  and  assured  them  of 
his  particular  fiivor  and  protection.  Then 
lord  chief  baron  Atkins  signified  his  miges- 
ty^s  pleasure,  that  the  two  houses  should 
adjourn  themselves  to  the  thirty-first  day 
of  March  (3). 

THE  KING'S  VOYAGE  TO  HOIXAND. 

William,  having  settled  the  affidrs  of 
the  nation,  set  out  for  Margate  on  the  sixth 
day  of  January ;  but  the  ship  in  which  he 
proposed  to  embark  being  aetained  by  an 
easterly  wind  and  hard  frost,  he  returned 
to  Kensington.  On  the  sixteenth,  however, 
he  embarked  at  Gravesend  with  a  numer- 
ous retinue,  and  set  sail  for  Holland,  under 
convoy  of  twelve  shins  of  war,  commanded 
by  admiral  Rooke.  Next  day,  being  inform- 
ed by  a  fisherman  that  he  was  within  a 
league  and  a  half  of  Goree,  he  quitted  the 
vadit,  and  went  into  an  open  boat,  attended 
by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  earls  of  Devon- 
snire,  Dorset,  Portland,  and  Monmouth,  with 
Auverquerque,  and  Zuvlestein.  bistaid  of 
landing  immediately,  they  lost  sight  of  the 
fleet,  and,  night  coming  on,  were  exposed, 
in  very  severe  weather,  to  the  danger  of 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  which  ran  very 
high,  for  eighteen  hours,  during  which  the 
king  and  all  his  attendants  were  drenched 
with  sespwater.  When  the  sailors  expressed 
their  apprehensions  of  perishing,  the  king 
asked  if  they  were  afraid  to  die  in  his  com- 
pany 1  At  day-break,  he  landed  on  the  isle 
of  Goree,  where  he  took  some  refreshment 
in  a  fisherman's  hut;  then  he  committed 
himself  to  the  boat  again,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  sliore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maes- 
landsluya  A  deputation  of  the  States  re- 
ceived him  at  Hounslardyke :  about  six  in 
the  evening  he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  * 
he  was  immediately  complimented  by  the 
States-general,  the  States  of  Holland,  the 
council  of  state,  the  other  colleges,  and  the 
foreign  ministers.  He  aflervirards,  at  the 
request  of  the  magistrates,  made  his  public 
entry  with  surprising  magnificence;  and 
the  Dutch  celeorated  his  arrival  with  bon- 
fires, illuminaticHis,  and  other  marks  of  tu- 
multuous joy.  He  assisted  at  their  different 
assemblies ;  informed  them  of  his  successes 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  assured  them 
of  his  constant  zeal  and  affection. for  his 
native  country. 
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HE  ASSBTTS  AT  A  CONGRESS. 
At  ft  solemn  oongrefls  of  the  confederate 
princes,  he  represented,  m  a  set  speech, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed 
fiom  the  power  and  ambition  of  France; 
and  the  necessitT  of  acting  with  vicor  and 
diepatcfa.  He  declared  he  would  spare 
neither  his  credit,  forces  nor  person,  in  con- 
curring[  with  their  measnres ;  and  that  in 
the  sprmg  he  would  come  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  to  fulfil  his  engaffements.  They 
forthwith  resolved  to  empK>y  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  men  against 
France  in  the  ensuing  campai^.  The 
proportions  of  the  di&rent  pnnces  and 
States  were  regulated;  and  ibe  king  of 
England  agreed  to  furnish  twenty  thousand 
He  suppliM  the  duke  of  Savoy  so  liberally, 
that  his  afliurs  soon  assumed  a  more  prom- 
ising aspect  The  plan  of  operations  was 
settled,  and  they  transacted  their  affidn 
with  such  harmony,  that  no  dispute  inter- 
rupted their  deliberations.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  immediately  after  the  con- 
gress broke  up,  the  siege  of  Mons  was 
undertaken  by  the  F^rench  king  in  person, 


accompanied  by  the  Dauphin,  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  dhartres.    The  garrism  ooo- 
sisted  of  about  six  thousand  men,    com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Berffue :  bat  the 
besie^rs  carried  on  their  works  with  such 
rapidity  as  they  could  not  withstand.     King 
William   no   sooner  understood  that   the 
place  was  invested,  than  he  ordered  prince 
Waldeck  to  assemble  the  army,  determin- 
ed to  march  against  the  enemy  in  person. 
Fifty  thousand  men  were  soon  collected  at 
Halle,  near  Brussels:  but  when  he  w^ent 
thither,  he  found  the  Spaniards  had  ne- 
glected to  provide  carriages,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries ibr  the  expedition.    Meanwhile, 
the  burghers  of  Mons,  seeing  their  town  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
bombs  and  cannon  of  the  enemy,  pressed 
the  governor  to  capitulate,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  introduce  ue  besiegers:  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  comply,  and  obtained  very 
honorable  conditiona    William,  being  ap- 
prized of  this  event,  returned  to  the  Ha^fiie, 
embarked   for   England,   and   arrivea    at 
Whitehall     on    the    thirteenth    day    of 
April  (4). 
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1  BnrneU  Belcarret.  Keanet 
Tindal.    Ralph. 

8  llrii  fupfily  wu  raised  by  the 
additional  duties  iipon  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors.  They 
also  provided  in  the  bill,  that 
the  impositions  on  wines,  vin- 
egar, and  tobacco,  should  be 
made  a  tbnd  of  credit:  that 
the  surplus  of  the  grants  they 
had  made,  after  ua  aansBi 


service  was  provided  fbr. 
ehould  be  apidicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  Aebts  con- 
tracted bv  tiw  war:  and,  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  their 
mi^Mties  to  make  use  of  five 
hundred  thoasand  pounds, 
out  of  the  said  grants,  on 
condition  of  that  sum  being 
repaid    fton    tto    revenue.— 


3  In  this  year  the  English  plant- 
eis  repossessed  themselves  of 
pert  of  the  Island  of  St. 
C^istopher,  ftan  whiek  they 
had  been  driven  by  the 
French. 

4  A  few  daya  before  Us  atrival. 
creat  part  of  the  palaoe  of 
Whitehall  was  consumed  bf 
lire,  througli  the  negligeaee  of 
a  fonale  servant. 
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Account  of  this  Victory — Conspiracy  against  the  L{fe  qf  King  WiUiam^  hatched 

by  the  French  Ministry—Miscarriage  <fa  Design  upon  Dunktrk — The  Canywi^ 

is  inactive  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Hungary — The  Duke  of  Savoy  invades  Dauphme 

— The  Duke  of  Hanover  created  an  Elector  of  the  Empire, 


A  OONSHRACY. 
A  oOMBPOUkCT  against  the  government 
iiod  been  lately  liiBoovered.  In  the  latter 
end  of  Decemher,  the  master  of  a  vessel 
who  lived  at  Barking,  in  Essex,  informed 
the  raaiqnis  of  Caenmurthen,  that  his  wife 
had  let  oat  one  oi  his  boats  to  carry  over 
some  persons  to  France;  and  that  they  would 
embark  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month. 
This  intelligence  being  communicated  to 
the  long  am  council,  an  order  was  sent  to 
captain  Billopi,  to  watch  the  motbn  of  the 
vessel,  and  secure  the  passenger&  He  ac- 
cordingly boarded  her  at  Gravesend,  and 
fyand  in  the  hold  lord  Preston,  Mr.  Ashton, 
a  servant  of  the  late  queen,  and  one  Elliot 
He  likewise  seized  a  bundle  of  papers,  some 
of  which  were  scarce  intelligible ;  among 
the  rest,  two  letters,  supposed  to  be  written 
hy  Turoer,  bishop  of  M^r,  to  king  James 
asd  his  queen,  under  fictitious  names.  The 
whole  amounted  to  an  invitation  to  the 
French  king,  to  assist  king  James  in  re- 
ascending  the  throne  UDon  certain  conditions, 
while  William  should  be  absent  from  the 
kingdom ;  bat  the  scheme  was  ill  laid,  and 
coontenanced  but  by  a  very  few  persons  of 
consideration,  among  whom  the  chiefs  were 
the  earl  of  Ckrendon,  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
lord  Preston,  his  brother,  Mr.  Graham,  and 
Penn,  the  fiimous  Quaker.  Notwithstanding 
the  outcries  which  had  been  made  against 
the  seventies  of  the  late  government,  Pres- 
ton, and  his  accomplice  Ashton,  were  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey  for  compassing  the  death 


of  their  majesties  kinff  William  and  queen 
Mary;  and  their  trius  were  hurried  on, 
without  any  regard  to  their  petitions  for 
delay.  Lord  Preston  alleged,  in  his  defence, 
that  the  treasons  charged  upon  him  were 
not  committed  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
as  laid  in  the  indictment;  that  none  of  the 
witnesses  declared  he  had  any  concern  in 
hiring  the  vessel;  that  the  papers  were  not 
found  upon  him ;  that  there  ought  to  be  two 
credible  witnesses  to  every  ract,  whereas 
the  whole  proof  against  him  rested  on  simil- 
itude of  hands,  and  mere  supposition.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  found  guilty.  Ashton  be- 
haved with  ^reat  intrepidity  and  composure. 
He  owned  his  purpose  of  going  to  France, 
in  pursuance  of  a  promise  he  had  made  to 
general  Worden,  who^  on  his  death-bed, 
conjured  him  to  go  thither,  and  finish  some 
afiitirs  of  consequence  which  he  had  left 
there  depending;  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
recovef  a  considerable  sum  of  money  due 
to  himself.  He  denied  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  contents  of  the  papers  found  upon  him : 
he  complained  of  his  having  been  denied 
time  to  prepare  for  his  trial;  and  called 
several  persons  to  prove  him  a  Protestant 
of  exemplary  pie^  and  irreproachable 
morals.  These  circumstances  had  no  weight 
with  the  court  He  was  browbeaten  by  the 
bench,  and  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  as  he 
had  the  papers  in  his  custody;  yet  there 
was  no  privity  proved,  and  the  whig  pftrty 
themselves  had  often  expressly  declared, 
that  of  all  sorts  of  evidence  that  of  finding 
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papen  in  a  person's  possession  is  the  weak- 
est, because  no  man  can  secure  himself 
iWmi  such  danger.  Ashton  suffered  with 
equal  courage  and  decorum.  In  a  paper 
wnich  he  deuvered  to  the  sherifi^  he  owned 
his  attachment  to  king  James ;  he  witness- 
ed to  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales; 
denied  his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
papers  that  were  committed  to  his  chaise ; 
complained  of  the  hard  measure  he  Bad 
met  with  from  the  iudges  and  the  jury,  but 
fer^ve  them  in  tlie  sight  of  heaven  (1). 
This  man  was  celebratmi  by  the  nonjurors 
as  a  inartjrr  to  loyalty;  and  they  boldly 
affirmed^  tliat  his  chief  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  government,  was  his  having  among  his 
baggage  an  account  of  such  evidence  as 
woind  have  been  c(mvincing  to  all  the 
world,  concerning  the  birth  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  whiqh,  by  a  great  number  of 
people,  was  believed  suppositious  (2).  Lord 
Pre«ton  obtained  a  panion ;  Elliot  was  not 
tried,  because  no  evidence  appeared  against 
him :  the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  some  months, 
and  he  was  afterwards  confined  to  his  own 
house  in  tibe  country :  an  indulgence,  which 
he  owed  to  the  consanguinity  with  the 
queen,  who  was  his  first  cousin.  The  bishop 
of  Ely,  Grahun,  and  Penn,  absconded;  and 
8  proclamation  was  iiSQed  fixr  apprehending 
them  as  traitors. 

THE  KING  FILLS  UP  THE  BISHOPRICS. 
Thoi  prelate's  beinff  concerned  in  a  con- 
spiracy, nimished  the  king  with  a  plausible 
m|etence  for  filling  up  the  vacant  bishoprics. 
The  deprived  biSiops  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  an  act  of  parliament  might 
be  obtained  to  excuse  them  from  takmg  the 
oaths,  provided  they  would  perform  their 
episcopNBil  functions:  but,  as  they  declined 
this  expedient,  the  king  resolved  to  fill  up 
their  places  at  his  return  from  Holland. 
Accordingly,  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbu- 
ry was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Tillotson  (8),  one 
of  the  most  learned,  moderate,  and  virtuous 
ecclesiastics  of  the  age,  who  did  not  accept 
of  this  promotion  wimout  great  reluctance, 
because  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  slander  and  malevol^ce  of 
that  party  which  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
predecessor.  The  other  vacant  sees  were 
given  to  divines  of  unblemished  character; 
and  the  public  in  general  seemed  very  well 
satisfied  with  this  exertion  of  the  king^s  su- 
premacy. The  deprived  bishops  at  first 
afieeted  all  the  meekness  of  resignation. 
They  remembered  those  shouts  of  popular 
approbation,  by  which  they  had  been  ani- 
mated in  the  persecution  they  suflered  under 
the  late  government;  and  they  hoped  the 
same  cordial  would  support  them  in  their 
present  affliction:  but,  finding  the  nation 
cold  in  their  concern,  they  determined  to 


warm  it  by  argument  and  declamatioii.  The 
press  groaned  with  the   effi>rts   of   their 
learning  and  resentment;  and  every  easay 
was   answered  by  their  opponents.     The 
nonjurors  affirmed,  that  Christianity  was  a 
doctrine  of  the  cross;   that  no  pretence 
whatever   could    justify  an    insorrectioo 
against  the  sovereign;  that  the  primitive 
Chnstians   thought  it  their  indispensBUe 
duty  to  be  passive  under  eveiy  invaskm  of 
their  rights;  and,  that  nonresistance  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  church,  coDfirm- 
ed  by  all  the  sanctions  that  could  be  derived 
from  the  laws  of  God  and  man.    The  other 
party  not  only  supported  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  explained  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  the  doctrine  of  nonreoist- 
ance,  in  exciting  fresh  commotions,  but  they 
also  argued,  that  if  passive  obedience  vras 
right  in  any  instance,  it  was  conclusively  so 
with  regard  to  the  present  government ;  for 
the  obraience  required  by  scripture  was 
indiscriminate,  **The  powers  that  be,  are 
ordained  of  God — ^let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers."  From  these  texts  they 
inferrSl,  that  the  new  oaths  ought  to  be 
taken  without  scruple ;  and  that  those  who 
refused  them,  concealed  party  under  the 
cloak  of  conscience.  On  the'other  hand,  the 
fallacy  and  treachety  of  this  argument  were 
demonstrated.  They  said,  it  leveUed  all  dis- 
tinctions of  justxse  and  duty;   that  those 
who  taught  such  doctrines,  attached  them- 
selves solely  to  poaseflsion,  however  unjustly 
acquired ;  &at  if  twenty  different  usorperB 
should  succeed  one  another,  they  would 
recognize  tiie  last,  notwithstanding  the  al- 
legiance they  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to  his 
predecenor,  like  the  ftwning  ifMiniel  that 
followed  the  duef  who  mount^  his  master's 
horse,  after  having   murdered   the   right 
owner.    They  also  denied  the  justice  of  a 
lay-deprivati(»i,  and  with  respect  to  chorch- 
government  started  the  same  distinctions 
^De  jwe  and  de  factor**  which  they  had 
fi)rmerly  made  in  the  civil  administration. 
They  had  even  recourse  to  all  the  bittemees 
of  invective  against  Tillotson  and  the  new 
bishops,  whom  they  reviled  as  intruders 
and  usurpers:  their  acrimony  was  chiefly 
directed  against  Dr.  Sherlock,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  violent  sticklers  against 
the  revolution,  but  thought  proper  to  take 
the  oaths  upon  the  retreat  cST  king  James 
from  Irelano.  They  branded  him  as  an  apos- 
tate, who  had  betrayed  his  cause,  and  pub- 
lished a  review  of  his  whole  conduct,  which 
proved  a  severe  satire  upon  his  character. 
Their  attacks  upcm  individuals  were  min- 
gled wHh  their  vengeance  against  the  cov- 
emment;  and  indeoi  the  ffreat  aim  of  Uieir 
divines,  as  well  as  of  their  politicians,  vns 
to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  new  settlement 
In  onler  to  alienate  the  minds  of  tiie  people 
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firom  the  iateresto  of  the  reigniDg  prince, 
the^  ridiculed  hia  ehancter:  inveighed 
agauiMt  his  memiTes :  they  accuaed  him  of 
mcnScing  the  ooDcerna  of  Fingland  to  the 
advmtage  oJT  his  native  coontry ;  and  drew 
invidioos  compariaons  between  the  wealth, 
the  tnde,  the  taxes,  of  the  last  and  of  the 
{irasait  xeign.  To  frustrate  these  efS>rts  at 
the  malcootenta,  the  court  employed  their 
engines  to  answer  and  recriminate;  all 
aorts  of  infoimera  were  encouraged  and 
careaaed:  in  a  proclamation  isBued  against 
papists,  and  other  disa£focted  perMna,  all 
magiatrates  were  enjoined  to  make  aearch, 
and  apprehend  thcae  who  ahould,  by  aedi- 
tiona  diacouTses  and  libela,  preaume  to  de- 
fkme  the  government  Thua  the  revolution- 
en  oominenced  the  profeaaed  enemiea  of 
tboae  venr  aita  and  practicea  which  had 
enabled  them  to  faring  their  acheme  to  per- 
fection. 

AFFAIRS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
The  Preabyterians  in  Scotland  acted 
with  such  folly,  violence,  and  tyranny,  as 
rendered  them  equally  odioua  and  con- 
temptible. The  tranaactiona  in  their  general 
aaaemUy  were  carried  on  with  such  peeviah- 
neai^  partiality,  and  mjustice,  that  the  kin|r 
diamlved  it  by  an  act  of  state,  and  convoked 
another  for  the  month  of  November  in  the 
following  year.  The  epiaoopal  party  prom- 
ised to  enter  heartily  into  the  interests  of 
the  new  ^vemment,  to  keep  the  High- 
landers qmet,  and  induce  the  clergy  to  ac- 
knowledge and  serve  king  William,  provid- 
ed he  would  balance  the  power  of  Melvill 
and  his  partisans,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
secure  them  from  violence  and  oppreanon ; 
provided  the  episcopal  miniatera  ahould  be 
permitted  to  perform  then:  functions  among 
those  people  by  whom  they  were  beloved ; 
and  that  such  of  them  as  vrere  willing  to 
mix  with  the  Presbyterians  in  their  juoica*' 
toriea^  ahould  be  admitted  without  any  se- 
vere imposition  in  point  of  opinion.  The 
king,  who  was  extremely  diagusted  at  the 
Pre^jyteriana^  reliahed  the  propoaal:  and 
young  Bahrymple,  aon  of  lord  Stair,  was 
appomted  jomtaecretary  of  state  with  Mel- 
vilL  He  undertook  to  bring  over  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  jacobitea,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  took  the  oatha:  but  at  the  aame 
time  they  maintained  a  oorreapondence  with 
the  eoDit  of  St  Gennaina,  iv  the  conniv- 
ance of  which  they  submitted  to  William, 
that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  serve 
Jaaiea  the  more  e^ctually.  The  Scottiah 
pariianient  was  adjourned  by  proclamation 
to  tile  aizteenU)  day  of  September.  Precau- 
tiona  were  taken  to  prevent  any  dangerous 
ooomimication  with  the  continent:  a  com- 
Biittee  was  appomted  to  put  the  kin^om  m 
a  pasture  or  defence;  to  exercise  the 
poivas  of  the  regency,  in  securing  the 


enemies  of  the  sovemment;  and  the  earl 
of  Home,  with  »ir  Peter  Fraser  and  Sir 
.£neas  Macpheraon,  were  apprdiended  aad 
imprisoned. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  FLANDERS. 
Thb  kin^,  having  settled  the  operatiooB 
of  the  ensumg  campaign  in  Ireland,  where 
general  Ginckel  exercised  the  supreme 
command,  manned  his  fleet  by  dint  of  press- 
ing Bailors,  to  the  incredible  annoyance  of 
commerce :  then,  leaving  the  queen  as  be- 
fore at  the  helm  of  government  in  England, 
he  returned  to  Hoilimd,  accompanied  1^  laid 
Sidney,  secretary  of  atate,  the  earla  of 
Marlbcnrough  and  Portland,  and  bmm  to 
make  preparations  for  taking  the  &]d  in 
person.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  the 
duke  of  Luxembourg  having  panned  the 
Scheld  at  the  head  of  a  laige  army,  took 
poflsesakm  of  Halle,  and  gave  it  up  to  plun- 
der, in  sight  of  the  confederates,  who  were 
obliged  to  throw  up  intrenchments  for  their 
preservatioa  At  the  same  time  the  mar- 
quis de  Boufflers,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  forces,  intrenched  himself  before  Liepr^, 
with  a  view  to  bombard  that  city.  In  the 
banning  of  June,  king  William  took  upon 
himself  the  command  of  the  allied  army, 
by  this  time  reinforced  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  be  superior  to  the  enemy.  He  forth- 
with detached  the  count  de  TiUy,  with  ten 
thousand  mep,  to  the  relief  of  Liege,  which 
was  already  reduced  to  ruins  and  desolation 
by  the  bomba,  bulleta,  and  repeated  attacks 
of  Boufflers,  who  now  thought  proper  to  re- 
treat to  Dinant  Tilly,  having  thua  raiaed 
the  siege,  and  thrown  a  body  of  troops  uto 
Huy,  rejoined  the  confederate  army,  which 
had  been  augmented  ever  since  his  depar- 
ture with  aix  thouaand  men  from  Branaen- 
burgh,  and  ten  thouaand  Heasiana,  com- 
manded by  the  landgrave  in  person.  Such 
was  the  vigilance  of  Luxembourg,  that 
William  could  pot  avail  himself  of  his 
superiority.  In  vain  he  exhausted  his  in- 
vention in  marches,  counter-marches,  and 
stratagems,  to  faring  on  a  general  enga^ 
ment :  the  French  marehal  avoided  it  with 
such  dexterity,  as  bafiled  all  his  endeavors. 
In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  tho  two 
arroiea  twice  confronted  each  other:  but 
they  were  situated  in  such  a  manner,  that 
neither  could  begin  the  attack  without  a 
manifeat  diaadvantage.  While  the  king  lay 
encamped  at  Court-aur-heure,  a  aoldier,  cor- 
rupted by  the  enemy,  aet  fire  to  the  fuaees 
of  several  bombs,  the  explosion  of  which 
might  have  blown  up  the  whole  magazine, 
and  produced  infinite  confiision  in  the  army, 
had  not  tiie  mischief  been  prevented  by  the 
courage  of  the  men  who  guarded  the  artil* 
lery ;  even  while  the  fusees  were  burning, 
they  disengaged  the  wagons  fixim  the  line, 
and  overturned  them  down  the  side  of  a 
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hifi;  80  Umt  the  oomiDtmicatioD  of  the  fire 
wfts  intercepted.   The  person  who  made 
this  treacherous  attempt,  being  discovered, 
owned  he  had  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  duke  of  Luxembourg.    He  was 
tried  ny  a  court-martial,  and  suffered  the 
death  of  a  traitor.  Such  perfidious  practices 
not  only  fix  an  indelible  share  of  infiuny  on 
the  French  general,  but  prove  how  much 
the  capacity  of  William  was  dreaded  by  his 
enemies.    King  William,  quitting  Court- 
sur-heure,  encamped  upon  the  plain  of  St 
Girard,  where  he  remained  till  the  fourth 
day  of  September,  consuming  the  forage, 
and  exhausting  the  country.  Then  he  pass- 
ed the  Sambre  near  Jemeppe,  while  the 
French  crossed  it  at  La  Busiere,  and  both 
armies  marched  towards  Enghien.  The  en- 
emy, perceiving  the  confederates  were  at 
theur  heels,  proceeded  to  Gramont,  passed 
the  Dender,  and  took  possession  of  a  strong 
camp  between  Aeth  and  Oudenarde :  Wil- 
liam followed  the  same  route,  and  encamp- 
ed between  Aeth  and  Leuse.    While  he 
Gontmued  in  his  post,  the  Hessian  forces 
and  those  of  Liege,  amoonting  to  about 
eighteen  thousand  men,  separated  from  the 
army,  and  passed  the  Meuse  at  Namur: 
then  the  king  returned  to  the  Hague,  leav- 
ing the  command  to  prince  Waldeck,  who 
forthwith  removed  to  Leuse,  and  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the   month   began   his 
march    to  Cfambron.      Luxembourg,  who 
watched  hia  motions  with  a  curious  eye, 
found  means  to  attack  him  in  his  retreat  so 
suddenly  that  his  rear  was  surprised  and 
defeated,  though  the  French  were  at  last 
obliged  to  retire :  the  prince  continued  his 
rout  to  Cambron,  and  in  a  little  time  both 
armies  retired  into  winter-quarters.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  duke  de  Noailles  besieged 
and  took  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  while  a  French 
squadron,     commanded     by     the     count 
d*Etree8,  bombarded  Barcelona  and  Alicant 
The  confederates  had  proposed  to  act 
vigorously  in  Italy  against  the  French ;  but 
the  season  was  far  advanced  before  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.    The 
emperor  and  Spain  had  undertaken  to  fiiN 
nish  troops  to  join  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and 
the  maritime  powers  contributed  their  pro- 
portion in  money.    The  elector^  of  Bavaria 
was  nominated  to  the  supreme  command  of 
the  imperial  forces  in  that  country:  the 
marquis  de  Leganez,  governor  of  the  Mi- 
lanese,  acted  as  trustee  for  the  Spanish 
monarch :    duke    Schomberg,    son  of  that 
great  general  who  lost  his  life  at  the  Boyne, 
lately  created  duke  of  Lemster,  managed 
the  interest  of  William,  as  king  of  England 
and  stadtholder,  and  commanded  a  body  of 
the  Vaudois  paid  by  Great  Britain.    Before 
the  German  auxiliaries  arrived,  the  French 
Jud  made  great  progress  in  their  conquests. 


Cetinat  besieged   and  took  Villfr-Fmica, 
Nice,  and  some  other  fortifications;  then  he 
reduced  Villana  and  Carmagnola,  and  de- 
tached the  marquis  de  Feuquieres  to  invest 
Coni,  a  strong  fortress,  garrisoned  by  the 
Vaudois  and  French  refiigees.    The  duke 
of  Savoy  was  now  reduc^  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.    He   saw  almost   all  his  places  of 
strength  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy : 
Coni  was  besieged ;  and  La  Hoguette,  as- 
other  French  geneial,  had  forced  the  passes 
of  the  valley  of  Aoste^  so  that  he  had  free 
admission  into  the  Verceillois,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Milanese.  Turin  was  threaten- 
ed with  a  bombardment;  the  people  were 
dispirited    and    clamorous,  and  their  sov 
ereign  lay  with  his  little  army  encamped 
on  the  hill  of  Montcallier,  fi-om  whence  he 
beheld  his  towns  taken  and  his  palace  of 
Rivoli   destroyed.     Duke  Schomberg  ex- 
horted him  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  give 
battle  to  Catinat,  while  that  officer*s  army 
was  weakened  by  detachments,  and  prince 
Eugene  (4)  supported   his   remonstrance: 
but  this  proposal  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  marquis  de  Leganez,  who  foresaw 
that,  if  the  duke  should  be  defeated,   the 
French  would  penetrate  into  the  territories 
of  Milan.     The  relief  of  Coni,  however, 
was  undertaken  by  prince  Eugene,  who  be- 
gan his  march  for  that  place  with  a  convoy 
guarded  by  two  and  twenty  hundred  horse : 
at  Magliano  he  was  reinforced  by  ^\e  thou- 
sand militia :  Bulonde,  who  commanded  at 
the  siege,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  approach 
than  he  retired  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion, leaving  behind  some  pieces  of  cannon, 
mortars,  bombs,  arms,  ailmiunition,  tents, 
provisbns,  utensils,  with  all  his  sick  and 
wounded.  When  he  joined  Catinat,  he  was 
immediately  put  under  arrest,  and  after- 
wards cashiered  with  disgrace.    Hoguette 
abandoned  the  valley  of  Aoste :  Feuquieres 
was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  dumge  the 
garrison  of  Casal:  and  Catinat  retired  with 
his  army  towards  Villa  Nova  d'Aste. 
ELECTION  OF  A  NEW  POPE. 
The  miscarriage  of  the  French  before 
Coni  affected  Louvois^  the  minister  of  Lou- 
is, so  deeply,  that  he  could  not  help  shed- 
ding  tears  when   he   communicated  the 
event  to  his  master,  who  told  him,  with 
great  composure,  that  he  was  spoiled  by 
good  fortune.  But  the  retreat  of  the  French 
nom  Piedmont  had  a  still  greater  influence 
over   the   resolutions  of  the  conclave  at 
Rome,  then  sitting  for  the  election  of  a  new 
pope,  in  the  room  of  Alexander  VIII.  who 
died  in  the  beginning  of  Februarjr.    Not- 
withstanding the  power  and  intrigues  of 
the   French   fiiction,   headed  by  cardinal 
d'Etrees,  the  aiSiirs  of  Piedmont  had  no 
sooner  taken  this  turn,  than  the  Italians 
joined  the  Spanish  and  imperial  interest. 
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mud  cavdiml  Pignatelli,  a  JNeapolitan,  was , 
elected  pontiff  He  aaramed  the  name  of 
Innoceot,  in  bonor  of  the  last  pope  known 
by  that  appellation,  and  adopted  all  his  max- 
ims against  the  French  monarch.  When 
the  Gennan  auxiliaries  arrived,  under  the 
command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
confederates  resolved  to  give  battle  to  Cati- 
nat;  but  he  repaisBed  the  Po^  and  sent  cour- 
iers to  Versailles,  to  solicit  a  reinforcement 
Then  prince  Eugene  invested  Carmagnola, 
and  carried  on  the  siege  with  such  vigor, 
that  in  eleven  days  the  garrison  capitulated. 
Meanwhile  the  marquis  de  Hocquincourt 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Montmelian,  and 
reduced  the  town  without  much  resistance. 
The  castle,  however,  made  such  a  vigorous 
cicfence,  that  Catinat  marched  thither  in 
person ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  effi>rts, 
the  place  held  out  till  the  second  day  of 
December,  when  it  surrendered  on  honor- 
able conditions. 

TH£  EMPERORS  SUCCESS  AGAINST 
THE  TURXa 

This  summer  produced  nothing  of  im- 
portance on  the  Khina  The  French  en- 
deavored to  surprise  Mentz,  by  maintaining 
a  conre^ndence  with  one  of  the  emperor  s 
commissioners :  but  this  being  discovered, 
their  desi^  was  frustrated.  The  imperial 
array,  under  the  elector  of  Saxony,  passed 
the  Rhine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Man- 
heim ;  and  the  French,  crossing  the  same 
river  at  Philipfli>urgh,  reduced  the  town  of 
Portzheim  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden- 
Doarlach.  The  execution  of  the  scheme, 
projected  by  the  emperor  for  thb  campaign, 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  his  general, 
the  elector  of  ^uony,  which  happened  on 
the  second  day  of  September.  His  affairs 
wore  a  more  fiivorable  aspect  in  Hungary, 
where  the  Turks  were  totally  defeat^  by 
prince  Louis  of  Baden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube:  The  imperialists  afterwards  un- 
dertook the  siege  of  Great  Waradln  in 
Transylvania;  but  this  was  turned  into  a 
blockade,  and  the  place  was  not  surrender- 
ed till  the  following  spring.  The  Turks 
were  so  dispirited  by  the  defeat  by  which 
they  had  lost  the  grand  vizier,  that  the  em- 
peror might  have  made  peace  upon  very 
advantageous  terms ;  but  his  pride  and  am- 
bition overshot  his  success.  He  was  weak, 
^'ain,  and  supersUtious;  he  imagined  that 
now  the  war  of  Ireland  was  ali»ost  extin- 
^ished,  king  William,  with  the  rest  of  his 
allies,  would  be  able  to  humble  the  French 
power,  though  he  himself  could  not  co- 
operate with  heretics,  whom  he  abhorred ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  should  not 
ooly  make  an  entire  conquest  of  Transyl- 
nnia,  but  also  carry  his  victorious  arms  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  according  to 
some  ridiculous  prophecy  by  whkh    his 
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vanity  had  been  flattered.  The  Spanish 
government  was  become  so  feeble,  that  the 
ministry,  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of 
defending  the  Netherlands,  oflered  to  de- 
liver the  whole  country  to  king  William, 
either  as  monarch  of  England,  or  stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces.  He  declined  this 
offer,  because  he  knew  the  people  would 
never  be  reconciled  to  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  proposed  that  the  Spaniards 
should  confer  the  administration  of  Flanders 
upon  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  am- 
bitious of  signalizing  his  courage,  and  ahlo 
to  defend  the  country  with  his  own  troops 
and  treasure.  This  proposal  was  relished 
by  the  court  of  Spain ;  the  emperor  impart- 
ed it  to  the  elector,  who  accei^d  the  office 
without  hesitation;  and  lie  was  immediately 
declared  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  bv 
the  council  of  state  at  Madrid.  King  Wil- 
liam after  his  return  from  the  army  con- 
tinued some  time  at  the  Hague,  settling  the 
operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  That 
amir  being  discussed,  he  embarked  in  the 
Maeae,  and  landed  in  England  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  October. 

AFFAIRS  OF  IRELAND. 
Beiose  we  explain  the  proceeding  in 
parliament  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
detail  of  the  late  transactions  in  Ireland.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  French 
king  bad  sent  a  lar^e  supply  of  provision, 
clouies,  and  ammunition,  for  the  use  of  the 
Irish  at  Limerick,  under  the  conduct  of 
Monsieur  St  Ruth,  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  French  officers  furnished  with 
commissions  from  king  James,  though  St 
Ruth  issued  all  his  onlers  in  the  name  of 
Louis.  Tyrconnel  had  arrived  in  January, 
with  three  frigates  and  nine  vessels,  laden 
with  succors  of  the  same  nature :  otherwise 
the  Irish  could  not  have  been  so  long  kept 
together.  Nor,  indeed,  could  these  supplies 
prevent  them  from  forming  separate  and 
mdependent  bands  of  rapparees,  who  plun- 
dered the  country,  and  committed  the  most 
shocking  barbarities.  The  lords  justices,  in 
conjunction  with  general  Ginckel,  had  taken  • 
every  step  their  prudence  could  suggest,  to 
quiet  the  disturbances  of  the  country,  and 
prevent  such  violence  and  rapine,  of  which 
the  soldiers  in  king  W^illiam^s  army  were 
not  entirely  innocent  The  justices  had 
issued  proclamations  denouncing  severe 
penalties  against  those  who  should  counte- 
nance or  conceal  such  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression:  they  promised  to  protect  all 
papists  who  should  live  quietly  within  a 
certain  frontier  line ;  and  Ginckel  gave  the 
Catholic  rebels  to  understand  that  he  was 
authorized  to  treat  with  them,  if  the^  were 
inclined  to  return  to  their  duty.  Berore  the 
armies  took  the  field,  several  skirmishes  had 
been  fought  between  parties:  and  these  had 
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always  turned  out  so  unfortunate  to  the 
enemy,  that  their  spurits  were  quite  depress- 
ed while  the  confidence  of  the  English  rose 
in  the  same  proportion. 

St  Ruth  and  Tyrconnel  were  joined  by 
the  rapparees,  and  general  Ginckel  was  re- 
iiiforced  by  Mackay,  with  those  troops  which 
had  reduced  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland. 
Thus  strengthened,  he,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  marched  from  Mullingar  to  Ballymore, 
which  was  ^rrisoned  by  a  thousand  men 
under  colonel  Bourke,  who,  when  summon- 
ed to  surrender,  returned  an  evasive  answer. 
But,  when  a  breach  was  made  in  the  place, 
and  the  besiegers  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  general  assault,  his  men  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  at  discre- 
tion.   The  fortifications  of  this  place  being 
repaired  and  augmented,  the  general  left  a 
garrison  for  its  defence,  and  advanced  to 
Athlone,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Shannon,  and  supported  by  the  Irish  army, 
encamped  almost  under    its  walls.    The 
English  town  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
river,  was  taken  sword  in  hand,  and  the 
enemy  broke  down  an  arch  of  the  bridge  in 
their  retreat  Batteries  were  raised  against 
the  Irish  town,  and  several  unsuccessnil  at- 
tempts were  made  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  bridge,  which  was  defended  with  great 
vigor.  At  length,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  that  a  detachment  should  pass 
at  a  ford  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  bridge, 
though  the  river  was  deep  and  rapid,  the 
bottom  foul  and  stony,  and  the  pass  guarded 
by  a  ravelin,  erected  for  that  purpose.   The 
forlorn  hope  consisted  of  sixty  grenadiers  in 
armor,  headed  by  captain  Sandys  and  two 
lieutenants.    They  were  seconded  by  an- 
other detachment,  and  this  was  supported 
by  six  battalions  of  infantry.    Never  was  a 
more  desperate  service,  nor  was  ever  ex- 
ploit performed  with  more  valor  and  intre- 
pidity.  They  passed,  twenty  abreast,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  through  an  incessant 
shower   of  balls,    bullets,    and    grenades. 
Those  who  followed  them  took  possession 
of  the  bridge,  and  laid  planks  over  the 
broken  arch.    Pontoons  were  fixed  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  troops  mignt  pass  in 
different  place&   The  Irish  were  amazed, 
confounded,  and  abandoned  the  town  in  the 
utmost  consternation;  so  that,  in  half  an 
hour,  it  was  wholly  secured  by  the  English, 
who  did  not  lose  above  fifly  men  in  this 
attack.    Mackay,  Tetteau,  and  Ptolemache, 
exhibited  proora  of  the    most    undaunted 
courage  in  passing  the  river ;  and  general 
Ginckel,  for  his  conduct,  intrepidity,  and 
success,  on  this  occasion,  was  created  earl 
of  Athlone.  When  St  Ruth  was  informed, 
by  express,  that  the  English  had  entered 
•.he  river,  he  said,  it  was  impossible  they 
should  pretend  to  take  a  town  which  he 


covered  with  his  army,  and  that  he  would 
give  a  tliousand  pistoles  if  they  would  at- 
tempt to  force  a  passai^e.  Sarsfield  insisted 
upon  the  truth  of  the  intelligence,  and 
pressed  him  to  send  succors  to  the  town: 
he  ridiculed  this  officer's  fears,  and  some 
warm  expostulation  passed  between  them. 
Being  at  length  convmced  that  the  English 
were  in  possession  of  the  place,  he  ordered 
some  detachments  to  drive  them  out  again : 
but,  the  cannon  of  their  own  works  being 
turned  against  them,  they  found  the  task 
impracticuble,  and  that  very  night  their 
army  decamped.  St  Ruth,  after  a  march  of 
ten  miles,  took  post  at  Aghrim ;  and  having, 
by  drafts  from  garrisons,  augmented  his 
array  to  five  and  twenty  thousand  men,  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  decisive  engagement 

Ginckel,  having  put  Athlone  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  passed  the  Shannon,  and  march- 
ed up  to  the  enemy,  determined  to  give 
them  battle ;  though  his  forces  did  not  ex- 
ceed eighteen  thousand,  and  the  Irish  were 
posted  in  a  very  advantageous  situation. 
St  Ruth  had  made  an  admirable  disposition, 
and  taken  every  precaution  that  military 
skill  could  suggest  His  centre  extended 
along  a  rising  ground,  uneven  in  many 
places,  intersected  with  banks  and  ditches, 
joined  by  lines  of  communication,  and  front- 
ed by  a  large  bog  almost  impassable.  His 
right  was  fortified  with  intrenchments,  and 
his  left  secured  by  the  castle  of  Agbrira. 
He  haranjfued  his  army  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic strain,  conjuring  them  to  exert  thinr 
courage  in  defence  of  their  holy  religion, 
in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  in  recovering 
their  ancient  honors  and  estates,  and  in  re- 
storing a  pious  king  to  the  throne,  from 
whence  he  had  been  expelled  by  an  un- 
natural usurper.  He  employed  the  priests 
to  enforce  his  exhortations;  to  assure  the 
men  that  they  might  depend  upon  the 
prayers  of  the  church;  and  that,  in  case 
they  should  fall  in  battle,  tlie  saints  and 
angels  would  convey  their  souls  to  heaven. 
They  are  said  to  have  sworn  upon  the  sac- 
rament, that  they  would  not  desert  their 
colors,  and  to  have  received  an  order  that 
no  quarter  should  be  given  to  the  French 
heretics  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Ginckel  had  encamped  on  the 
Roscommon  side  of  the  river  Sue,  within 
three  miles  of  the  enemy :  after  having  re- 
connoitred their  posture,  he  reisolved,  witli 
the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  to  attack 
them  on  Sunday  the  twelfth  day  of  July. 
The  necessary  orders  being  given,  the  army 
passed  the  river  at  two  fords  and  a  stone 
bridge,  and  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the 
mat  bog,  began  about  twelve  o'clock  to 
force  the  two  passages,  in  order  to  possess 
the  ground  on  the  other  side.  The  enemy 
fought  with  surprising  fury,  and  the  horse 
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were  sevenl  times  repulsed ;  but  at  length 
the  tnwps  upon  the  right  carried  their  point 
by  means  of  some  field-piecea    The  day 
WBs  DOW  so  fkr  advanced,  that  the  ^neral 
determined  to  postpone  the  battle  till  next 
morning;    but   perceiving   some   disorder 
among  the  enem^,  and  rairing  they  would 
decamp  in  the  night,  he  altered  his  resolu- 
Uoa,  and  ordered  the  attack  to  be  renewed. 
At  six  oVIock  in  the  evening,  the  left  wing 
of  the  English  advanced  to  Uie  right  of  the 
Irish,  from  whom  they  met  with  such  a 
warm  and  obstinate  reception,  that  it  was 
Dot  without  the  most  surprising  efifbrts  of 
courage    and    perseverance   tl^t  they  at 
kngth  obliged  them  to  ^ve  ground;  and 
eren  then  they  lost  it  by  mches.    St  Ruth, 
seeing  them  in  danger  of  being  overpower- 
ed, immediately  detached  succors  to  them 
from  his  centre  and  left  wing.    Mackay  no 
axner  perceived  them  weakened  by  these 
detachments,   than  he  ordered  three  bat- 
talktos  to  skirt  the  bog,  and  attack  them  on 
the  feft,  while  the  centre  advanced  through 
the  middle  of  the  morass,  the  men  wading 
up  to  the  waist  in  mud  and  water.    After 
the?  bad  reached  the  other  side,  they  found 
tbeoaelves  obliged  to  ascend  a  rugged  hill, 
faxsi  with  hedges  and  ditches ;  and  these 
Toe  lined  with  musqueteers,  supported  at 
proper  intervals  with  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
T&ej  made  such  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
fnsiht  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  as- 
sBi^ii]ts  were  repulsed  into  the  middle  of 
ibe  hag  with  great  loss,  and  St  Ruth  ex- 
ckaaed — ''Now  will  I  drive  the  English 
u»  the  gates  of  Dublin."    In  this  critical 
cDBJuDCtore,  Ptolemache  came  up  with  a 
5e^  body  to  sustain  them,  rallied  the  bro- 
ken troops;,  and  renewed  the  char^  with 
iodi  vigor,  that  the  Irish  gave  way  m  their 
teni,  and  the  English  recovered  the  ground 
iief  had  lost,  though  they  found  it  impos- 
es to  improve  their  advantage.    Mackay 
kfggi^t  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons  to 
^  BSBstance  of  the  left  wing,  and  first 
t^aed  the  tide  of  battle  in  mvor  of  the 
IiTfidL  Major-general  Rouvigny,  who  had 
yJATed  with  fi^reat  gaUantry  during  the 
vanle  action,  advanced  with  nve  regiments 
f  cnalrr  to  support  the  centre,  when  St 
la!^  perceiving  his  design,  resolved  to  fall 
ym  km  in  a  diangerous  hollow  way,  which 
jp  ra  obliged  to  pass. .  For  this  purpose, 
^  VefSD  to  descend  Kircommodon-hill  with 
as  ^ole  reserve  of  horse :  but  in  his  way 
^«  tailed  by  a  cannon-balL  His  troops  im- 
BMQitely  halted,  and  his  guards  retreated 
■31  in  body.  His  hie  dispirited  the  troops, 
*3e  induced  such  confuiBion  as  Sarsfield 
^«s  not  remedy;  for  though  he  was  next 
3  ftamand,  he  had  been  at  variance  with 
^-  Sctii  since  the  affair  at  Athlone,  and 
*»  %tt>rant  of  the  plan  he  hsd  concerted. 


Rouvigny,  having  passed  the  hollow  way 
without  opposition,  charged  the  enemy  in 
flank,  and  We  down  all  before  him  with 
surprising  impetuosi^:  the  centre  redoubled 
their  effi>rt8,  and  pushed  the  Irish  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  then  the  whole  Lme  giving 
way  at  once  fVom  right  to  left,  threw  down 
their  arma  The  foot  fled  towards  a  bog  in 
their  rear,  and  their  horse  took  the  route  by 
the  hiffh-way  to  Lou^hneagh:  both  were 
pursued  by  the  English  cavalry,  who  for 
four  miles  made  a  terrible  slaughter.  In  the 
battle,  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  in  the 
pursuit,  above  four  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  and  six  hundred  taken,  together 
with  all  their  baggage,  tents,  provisipn,  am- 
munition, and  artillery,  nine  and 'twenty 
pair  of  colors,  twelve  standards,  and  almoeit 
all  the  arms  of  the  ififantry.  In  a  word,  the 
victory  was  decisive,  and  not  above  eight 
hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  vantjuished  retreat- 
ed in  great  confusion  to  Limerick,  where 
they  resolved  to  make  a  final  stand,  in  hope 
of  receiving  such  succors  from  France,  as 
would  either  enable  them  to  retrieve  their 
afl^rs,  or  obtain  good  terms  from  the  court 
of  England.  There  Tjrrconnel  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  after  havmg  survived  his  au- 
thority and  reputation.  He  had  incurred  the 
contempt  of  the  French,  as  well  as  the 
hatred  of  the  Irish,  whom  he  had  Sdvised 
to  submit  to  the  new  government,  rather  » 
than  totally  ruin  themselves  and  their 
&miliea 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  detach- 
ments were  sent  to  reduce  Portumny,  Bon- 
nachar,  and  Moor«astle,  considerable  passes 
on  the  Shannon,  which  were  accordingly 
secured.  Then  Ginckel  advanced  to  Ual-  ' 
way,  which  he  summoned  to  surrender ;  but 
he  received  a  defiance  from  lord  Dillon  and 
general  D'Ussone,  who  commanded  the 
garrison.  The  trenches  were  immediately 
opened;  a  fort  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town  was  taken  by  assault ; 
six  regiments  of  foot,  and  four  squadrons  of 
horse,  passed  the  river  on  pontoons;  and 
the  place  being  wholly  invested,  the  gover- 
nor thought  proper  to  capitulate.  The  gar- 
rison marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
and  was  allowed  safe-conduct  to  Limerick. 
Ginckel  directed  his  march  to  the  same 
town,  which  was  the  only  post  of  conse- 
quence that  now  held  out  for  king  James. 
Within  four  miles  of  the  place  he  halted, 
until  the  heavy  cannon  could  be  brought 
from  Athlone.  Hearing  that  Lutirel  had 
been  seized  by  the  French  general  D*Us- 
sone,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  having 
proposed  to  surrender,  he  sent  a  trumpet  to 
tell  the  commander,  that  if  any  person 
should  be  put  to  death  for  such  a  proposal, 
he  would  make  retaliation  on  the  Iridi 
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ftwcmen.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
AufffiBt  the  enemy  were  driven  Irotn  all 
then  advanced  posts :  captain  Cole,  with  a 
squadnm  of  ships,  sailed  up  the  Shannon, 
and  his  frigates  anchored  in  sight  of  the 
town.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
month  the  hatteries  were  opened,  and  a  line 
of  contravallation  was  formed :  the  Irish 
army  lay  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  road  to  Killalow,  and  the  fords 
were  guarded  with  four  regiments  of  their 
dragoons.  On  the  fifth  day  of  September, 
after  the  town  had  been  almost  laid  in  ruins 
by  the  bombs,  and  large  breaches  made  in 
the  walls  by  the  battering  cannon,  the  guns 
were  dismounted,  the  out-fbrts  evacuated, 
and  such  other  motions  made  as  indicated  a 
resolution  to  abandon  the  siege.  The  ene- 
my expressed  their  jov  in  loud  acclama- 
tions; but  this  was  of  short  continuance. 
In  the  ni?ht  the  besiegers  began  to  throw  a 
bridge  of^pontoons  over  the  river,  about  a 
Aiile  higher  up  than  the  camp;  and  this 
work  was  finished  before  morning.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  horse  and  foot  had  passed 
when  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  enemy, 
who  were  seized  with  such  consternation, 
that  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  flight,  leaving  behind 
them  their  tents,  baggage,  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  one  standard.  The  bridge  was 
immediately  removed  nearer  the  town,  and 
fortified ;  all  the  fords  and  passes  were  se- 
cured, and  the  batteries  continued  firing  in- 
cessantly till  the  twenty-second  day  of  the 
month,  when  Ginckel  passed  over  with  a 
division  of  the  army,  and  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  About  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
grenadiers  attacked  the  forts  that  com- 
manded Themond-bridge,  and  carried  them 
sword  in  hand,  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  garrison  had  made  a  sally  from  the 
town  to  support  them ;  and  this  detachment 
was  driven  back  with  ^uch  precipitation, 
that  the  French  officer  on  command  in  that 
quarter,  fearing  the  English  would  enter 
pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  the 
bridge  to  be  drawn  up,  leaving  his  own 
men  to  the  fury  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Six 
hundred  were  killed,  two  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  including  many  officers,  and  a 
great  number  were  drowned  in  the  Shan- 
non. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  IRISH  OBTAIN  AN 
HONORABLE  CAPITULATION. 

Then  the  English  made  a  lodgment 
within  ten  paces  of  the  bridge-foot ;  and  the 
Irish,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  determined  to  capitulate.  Crene- 
ral  Sarsfield  and  colonel  Wahop  signified 
their  resolution  to  Scravenmore  and  Rou- 
vigny :  hostages  were  exchanged ;  a  negfo- 
tiation  was  immediately  beo-un,  and  hostili- 
ties ceased  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    The 


lords  justices  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  and  on  the  fbarth  the 
capitulation  was  executed,  extending  to  all 
the  places  in  the  kingdom  that  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
such  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  relijgion  as 
was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Inland, 
and  conformable  with  that  which  tliev  pos- 
sessed in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  All  per- 
sons whatever  were  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  those  laws,  and  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  their  estates,  privileges,  t^nd  im- 
munities, upon  their  submitting  to  the  pres- 
ent government,  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  their  majesties  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  excepting,  however,  cer- 
tain  persons  who  were  forfeited  or  exiled. 
This  article  even  extended  to  ail  merchants 
of  Limerick,  or  any  other  garrison  possess- 
ed by  the  Irish,  who  happened  to  be  abroad, 
and  had  not  borne  arms  since  the  declara- 
tion in  the  first  year  of  the  present  reign, 
provided  they  should  return  within  the 
term  of  eight  months.  All  the  persons 
comprised  in  this  and  the  foregoing  article 
were  indulged  with  a  general  pardon  of  all 
attainders,  outlawries,  treasons,  misprisions 
of  treason,  premunires,  felonies,  trespasses, 
and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whatso- 
ever, committed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  II.  And  the  lords  justices 
promised  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to- 
wards  the  reversal  of  such  attainders  and 
outlawries  as  had  passed  against  any  of 
them  in  parliament  In  order  to  allay  the 
violence  of  party,  and  extinguish  private 
animosities,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  person 
should  be  sued  or  impleaded  on  either  side, 
for  any  trespass,  or  made  accountable  for 
the  rents,  tenements,  lands,  or  houses  he 
had  received  or  enjoyed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  wars.  Every  nobleman  and  gen- 
tleman compri^d  in  these  articles,  was 
authorized  to  keep  a  sword,  a  case  of  pistols, 
and  a  gun,  for  his  defence  or  amusement. 
The  inhabitants  of  Limerick  and  other  gar- 
risons were  permitted  to  remove  their  goods 
and  chattels,  without  search,  insitation,  or 
payment  of  duty.  The  lords  justices  prom- 
ised to  use  their  best  endeavors,  that  all 
persons  comprehended  in  this  capitulation 
should  for  eight  months  be  protected  from 
all  arrests  and  executions  for  debt  or  dam- 
age: they  undertook,  that  their  majesties 
should  ratify  these  articles  within  the  space 
of  eisrht  months,  and  use  their  endeavors 
that  they  might  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in 
parliament.  The  subsequent  article  was 
calculated  to  indemnify  colonel  John  Brown, 
whose  estate  and  effects  had  been  seized 
for  the  use  of  the  Irish  army  by  Tyrconnel 
and  Sarsfield,  which  last  had  Seen  created 
lord  Locan  by  king  James,  and  was  now 
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aieatioiied  bjr  tliat  title.    All  penons  were 
indulged  with  free  will  to  remove  with 
their   ikmilieB    and  efiects   to  any  other 
countrvt    except    En^j^laiid  and    Scotland. 
Ail  officeiB  and  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
king-  James,  comprehending  even  the  rap- 
parees,  willing  to  go  beyond  sea,  were  at 
liberty  to  march  in  bodies  to  the  nlaces  of 
embarlntion,  to  be  convened  to  tne  conti- 
nent with  the  French  officers  and  troops. 
They  were  furnished  with  passports,  con- 
voys, and  carriages  by  land  and  water ;  and 
general  Ginckel  engaged  to  provide  seventy 
Slips,  if  necessary,  fw  their  transportation, 
with  two  men-of-war  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  officers,  and  to  serve  as  a  con- 
voy to  the  fleet.    It  was  stipulated.  That 
the  provisions  and  £)rage  for  their  subsists 
ence  should  be  paid  for  on  their  arrival  in 
France :  that  hostages  should  be  given  for 
this  indemification,  as  well  as  for  the  return 
of  the  ships:  that  all  the  garrisons  should 
march  out  of  their  respective  towns  and  ibr- 
treases  with  the  honors  of  war:  that  the  Irish 
should  have  liberty  to  transport  nine  hundred 
h<»8es :  that  thoee  who  should  choose  to 
stay  behind,  mi^ht  dispose  of  themselves 
seeding  to  their  own  ftmcy,  after  having 
surrendered  their  arms  to  such  commission- 
ers  as  the  general  should  appoint :  that  all 
prisoners  cf  war  should  be  set  at  liberty  on 
both  sides:  that  the  general  should  provide 
two  vessels  to  carry  over  two  di£ferent  per- 
sons to  France,  with  intimation  of  this 
treaty ;  and  that  none  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  quit  the  kingdom  should  be  de- 
tained on  account  of  debt,  or  any  other  pre- 
tence.— ^This  is  the  substance  of  the  &mou8 
treaty  of  limerick,  which  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  considered  as  the  great  charter  of 
their  civil   and    religious  libertie&    The 
town  of  Limerick  was  surrendered  to  Ginc- 
kel; but  both  sides  agreed,  that  the  two 
armies  should  intrench  themselves  till  the 
Irish  could  embark,  that  no  disorders  might 
arise  from  a  communication. 

TWELVE  THOUSAND  IRISH  CATHOLICS 
ARE  TRANSPORTED  TO  FRANCE. 
The  Protestant  subjects  of  Ireland  were 
extremely  disgusted  at  these  concessions 
made  in  &vor  of  vanquished  rebels,  who 
had  exercised  sqch  acts  of  cruelty  and 
rapine.  They  complained,  That  they 
themselves,  who  haa  saffisred  for  their 
loyalty  to  king  William,  were  neglected, 
and  obliged  to  sit  down  with  their  losses, 
wlule  their  enemies,  who  had  shed  so  much 
blood  in  opposing  bis  jg^overnment,  were  in- 
demnified by  the  articles  of  the  caoituUi- 
tioo,  and  even  favored  with  particular  in- 
dulgencies.  They  were  dismissed  with 
the  honors  of  war :  they  were  transported 
at  the  governments  expense,  to  fight 
against  the  English  in  foreign  countries: 

6* 


an  honorable  provision  was  made  for  the 
rapparees,  who  were  professed  banditti :  the 
Roman  Codiolic  interest  in  Irelandobtained 
the  sanction  of  regal  authority :  attainders 
were  overlooked,  forfeitures  annulled,  par- 
dons extended,  and  laws  set  aside,  in  order 
to  efl^t  a  pacification.  Ginckel  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at 
any  rate,  that  William  might  convert  his 
whole  influence  and  attention  to  the  afiairs 
of  the  continent  When  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation were  ratified,  and  hostages  ex- 
changed for  their  being  duly  executed, 
about  two  thousand  Irish  foot,  and  three 
hundred  horse,  began  their  march  for  Cork, 
where  they  propped  to  take  shipping  for 
France,  under  the  conduct  of  Sarsfield :  but 
three  regiments  refusing  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, delivered  up  their  arms,  and  dispersed 
to  their  former  ^abitationa  Those  who 
remained  at  Limerick  embarked  on  the 
seventh  day  of  November,  in  French  trans- 
ports; and  sailed  immediately  to  France, 
under  the  convoy  of  a  French  squadron, 
which  had  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Dangle  im- 
mediately after  the  capitulation  was  signed. 
Twelve  thousand  men  chose  to  undergo  ex- 
ile from  their  native  country,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  government  of  king  William. 
When  they  arrived  in  France,  they  were 
welcomed  by  a  letter  from  James,  who 
thanked  them  for  their  loyalty;  assured 
them  that  they  should  still  serve  under  his 
commission  and  command ;  and  that  the 
kin^  of  France  had  already  given  orders  for 
their  being  new  clothed,  and  put  into  quar- 
ters of  refreshment 

•     MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Thb  reduction  of  Ireland  being  thus 
completed,  baron  Ginckel  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  solemnly  thanked  by 
the  house  of  commons  for  his  great  services, 
after  he  had  been  created  earl  of  Athlone 
by  his  majesty.  When  the  parliament  met 
on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October,  the 
king,  in  his  speech,  insisted  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  sepding  a  strong  fleet  to  sea  early 
in  the  season,  and  of  maintaining  a  consid- 
erable army,  to  annoy  the  enemy  abroad,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  insult 
and  invasion ;  for  which  purposes,  he  said, 
sixty-five"  thousand  men  would  be  barely 
sufficient  Each  house  presented  an  ad- 
dress of  congratulatk)n  upon  his  majes-^ 
ty's  safe  return  to  England,  and  on 
the  reduction  of  Ireland:  they  promised 
to  assist  him,  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er, in  prosecuting  the  war  with  France; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  up  addresses 
to  the  queen,  acknowled^ng  her  prudent 
administration  during  his  majesty's  ab- 
sence. Notwithstanding  this  appearance 
of  cordiality  and  complaisance,  a  spirit  of 
discontent  had  insinuated  itself  into  both 
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houses  of  parliament,  and  even  infected 
great  part  of  the  nation. 

A  great   number   of  individuals,    who 
wished  well  to  their  country,  could  not, 
without  anxiety  and  resentment,  behold  the 
interest  of  the  nation  sacrificed  to  foreign 
connexions,  and  the  king's  fovor  so  partially 
bestowed  upon  Dutchmen,  in  prejudice  to 
his  Englisli  subjects.    They  observed,  that 
the  number  of  forces  he  demanded  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  any  army 
which  had  ever  been  paid  by  the  public, 
even  when  the  nation  was  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger :  that,  instead  of  contribut- 
ing as  allies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war 
upon  the  continent,  they  had  embarked  as 
principals,  and  bore  the  greatest  part  of  the 
burden,  though  they  had  the  least  share  of 
the    profit    They  even    insinuated,    that 
such  a  standing  army  was  more  calculated 
to  mike  the  king  absolute  at  home,  than  to 
render  him  formidable  abroad ;  and  the  se- 
cret friends  of  the  late  king  did  not  fiiil  to 
enforce  these  insinuations.    They  renewed 
their  animadversions  upon  the  disagreeable 
part  of  his  character :  they  dwelt  upon  his 
proud  reserve,  his  sullen  silence,  his  im- 
perious disposition,  and  his  base  inmtitude, 
particularly  to  the  earl  of  Manborough, 
whom  he  had  dismissed  from  all  his  em- 
ployments, immediately  after  the  signal  ex- 
ploits he  had  performed  in  Ireland.    The 
dis^ace    of    this    nobleman    was   partly 
ascribed  to  the  freedom  with  which  he  had 
complained  of  the  kmg*s  undervaluing  his 
services,  and  partly  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
wife,  who  had  gained  an  ascendency  over 
the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  is«said 
to  have  employed  her  influence  in  foment- 
ing a  jealousy  between  the  two  sisters. 
The  malcontents  of  the  whiggish  faction, 
enraged  to  find  their  credit  declining  at 
court,  joined  in  the  cry  which  the  Jacobites 
had  raised  against  the  government    They 
scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the  arts  of  corrup- 
tion were  shamefully  practised,  to  secure  a 
majority  in  parliament :  that  the  king  was 
as  tender  of  the  prerogative  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  been;  and,  that  he 
even  ventured  to  admit  Jacobites  into  his 
council,    because  they  were    the    known 
tools  of  arbitrary  power.    These  reflections 
alluded  to  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Ran- 
elagh,   who,  with   Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
had  been  lately  created  privy-counsellors. 
Rochester  entertained  very  high  notions  of 
regal  authority;  he  proposed  severity  as 
one  of  the  best  supports  of  government; 
was  clear  in  his  understanding,  violent  in 
his  temper,  and  incorrupt  in  his  principles. 
Ranelagh  was  a  man  of  parts  and  pleasure, 
who  possessed  the  most  plausible  and  win- 
ning address;  and  was  capable  of  transact- 
ing the  most  important  and  intricate  aflTairs, 


in  the  midst  of  riot  and  debauchery.  He 
had  managed  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  tbe 
reign  of  Charles  II.  He  enjo3red  the  oflScc 
of  pay-master  in  tbe  army  of  king  James; 
and  now  maintained  the  same  footing  under 
the  government  of  William  and  Mary. 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  the  proudest 
commoner  in  England,  and  the  boldest  ora- 
tor that  ever  fill«i  the  speaker's  chair.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  the  house,  and  knew  every  individual 
member  so  exactly,  that  with  one  glance  of 
his  eye  he  could  prognosticate  the  fate  of 
every  motion.  He  had  opposed  the  court 
with  great  acrimony,  questioned  the  king's 
title,  censured  his  conduct,  and  reflected 
upon  his  character.  Nevertheless,  he  now 
became  a  proselyte,  and  was  brought  into 
the  treasury. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  PARIiAMENT- 
The  commons  voted  three  millions,  four 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds^  for  the  use  of  the 
ensuing  year:  but  the  establishment  of 
funds  S>T  raising  these  supplies  was  retard- 
ed, partly  by  the  ill-humor  of  the  opposition, 
and  partly  by  intervening  af&irs,  that  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  common&  Sev- 
eral eminent  merchants  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  house  against  the  East-India 
company,  charging  them  with  manifold 
abuses;  at  the  same  time,  a  counter-peti- 
tion was  delivered  by  the  company,  and  tbe 
afikir  referred  to  the  examination  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose.  After  a 
minute  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaints, the  commons  voted  certain  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  stock  and  the  traffic ; 
and  resolved  to  petition  his  majesty,  that,  ac- 
cord mg  to  the  said  regulations,  the  Etstrlndia 
company  should  be  incorporated  by  charter. 
The  committee  was  ordered  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  this  establishment :  but  divers  peti- 
tions being  presented  against  it,  and  the 
company's  answers  provmg  unsatisfactory, 
the  house  addressed  the  king  to  dissolve  it, 
and  grant  a  charter  to  a  new  company. 
He  said  it  was  an  affair  of  great  importance 
to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom;  therefore,  he 
would  consider  the  subject,  and  in  a  little 
time  return  a  positive  answer.  The  par- 
liament was  likewise  amused  by  a  pretend- 
ed conspiracy  of  the  papists  in  Lancashire, 
to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  restore  James  to 
the  throne.  Several  persons  were  seized, 
and  some  witnesses  examined  :  but  nothing 
appeared  to  justify  the  information.  At 
length,  one  Fuller,  a  prisoner  in  the  king's 
bench,  oflTered  his  evidence,  and  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  where 
he  produced  some  papers.  He  obtained  a 
blank  pass  from  tlie  king  for  two  persons 
who,  he  said,  would  come  from  the  conti- 
nent to  give  evidence.    He  was  afterwards 
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examined  al  hk  own  lodgings,  where  he 
affinned,  that  colonel  Thomas  Delaval^  and 
James  Hayesy  were  the  witnesses  for  whom 
he  had  procured  the  pass  and  the  [mtteo- 
tion.  Search  was  made  for  them,  according 
to  his  directions ;  but  no  sach  persons  were 
fbond.  Then  the  house  declared  Fuller  a 
notoiioiis  impostor*  cheat,  and  false  accuser. 
He  was,  at  the  request  of  the  commons, 
prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  and 
sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory ;  a  dis- 
grace which  he  accordingly  underwent 

A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  esses  of 
high  treason  having  been  laid  aside  by  the 
lords  in  the  prec«iing  session,  was  now 
again  brought  upon  the  carpet,  and  passed 
the  lower  house.  The  design  of  this  bill 
was  to  secure  the  subject  from  the  rigors  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  in  the  late 
reigns:  it  provided.  That  the  prisoner 
should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  his  in- 
dictment, as  also  of  the  panel,  ten' days  be- 
fore his  trial ;  and,  that  his  witnesses  should 
be  examined  opon  oath  as  well  as  those  of 
the  crown.  The  lords,  in  their  own  behalf, 
added  a  clause,  enacting,  That  upon  the  tri- 
als of  any  peer  or  peeress,  fixr  treason  or 
misprision  of  treason,  all  the  peers  who  have 
.  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament  should 
be  duly  summoned  to  assist  at  the  trial: 
that  this  notice  should  be  given  twenty  days 
before  the  trial:  and,  that  every  peer  so 
summoned,  and  appearing,  should  vote  upon 
the  occasion.  The  commons  rejected  this 
amendment;  and  a  firee  oimference  ensued. 
The  point  was  aigned  with  great  vivacity 
on  both  sides,  whidi  served  only  to  inflame 
the  dispute,  and  render  each  party  the 
more  tenacious  of  their  own  opinion.  After 
three  conferences  that  produced  noUiing 
but  animosity,  the  bill  was  dropped;  for  the 
commons  resolved  to  bear  the  hardships  of 
which  they  com|dained,  rather  than  be  re- 
lieved at  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  new 
privilege  to  the  lords ;  ana  without  this  ad- 
vantage* the  peers  would  not  contribute  to 
their  relieC 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  FLEETS 
.  BAFFLED  BY  THE  FRENCH. 

Tax  next  object  that  engrossed  the  at- 
tentkm  of  the  lower  house,  was  the  misear- 
riaffe  of  the  fleet  dnriog  the  summer's  ex- 
peutioD.  Admiral  Rusael,  who  commanded 
at  sea,  having  been  joined  by  a  Dutch 
aqoadran,  sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy; 
bat,  as  the  French  king  had  received  un- 
doubted intelligence,  that  the  combined 
aqoadrons  were  superbr  to  his  navv  in 
number  of  ships  and  weight  oi  metal,  he 
oidered  Tourviile  to  avoid  an  engagement 
This  officer  acted  with  such  vigilance,  cau- 
tion, and  dexterity,  as  baffled  all  the  en- 
deavors of  Ruasel,  who  was,  moreover,  per- 
phorad  with  obscure  and  contxadietory  or- 


dersL  Nevertheless,  he  cruised  all  summer, 
either  in  the  channel  or  in  soundings,  for 
the  protection  of  the  trade,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, secured  the  homeward-bound  Smyrna 
fleet,  in  which  the  English  and  Dutch  had 
a  joint  concern,  amounting  to  four  millions 
sterling.  Having  scoared  the  channel,  and 
sailed  along  great  part  of  the  French  coast, 
he  returned  to  Torbay  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  received  fresh  orders  to  put  tu 
sea  again,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  re- 
monstrances against  ezposmg  large  ships  to 
the  storms  that  always  blow  about  the  time 
of  the  equinox.  He,  therefore,  sailed  back 
to  soundings,  where  he  continued  cruising 
till  the  Second  day  of  September,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest,  which 
drove  him  into  the  channel,  and  obliged 
him  to  make  for  the  port  of  Plymouth.  The 
weather  being  hazy,  he  reached  the  Sound 
with  great  difficulty :  the  Coronation,  a  sec- 
ond-rate, foundered  at  anchor  off  the  Ram- 
head:  the  Harwich,  a  thiid-rate,  bulged 
upon  the  rocks  and  perished:  two  others 
ran  ashore,  but  were  got  oflT  with  little 
damage :  but  the  whole  fleet  was  scattered 
and  distressed.  The  nation  murmured  at 
the  supposed  misconduct  of  the  admiral, 
and  the  commons  subjected  him  to  an  in- 
quiry:  but,  when  they  examined  his  papers, 
orders,  and  instructions,  they  perceived  he 
had  adhered  to  them  with  great  punctuali- 
tjr,  and  thought  proper  to  drop  the  prosecu- 
tion, out  of  tenderness  to  the  ministry. 
Then  the  house  took  into  consideration 
some  letters  which  had  been  intercepted  in 
a  Frendi  ship  taken  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval. 
Three  of  these  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  king  James,  and  the  rest  sealed  with 
his  seal.  They  related  to  the  plan  of  an  in- 
surrection in  Scotland,  and  in  the  northern 
pwrts  of  England :  Legge,  lord  Dartmouth, 
with  one  Crew,  being  mentioned  in  them 
as  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  design,  war- 
rants were  immediately  issued  against 
them ;  Crew  absconded,  but  lord  Dartmouth 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Lord  Pres- 
ton was  examined  touching  some  ciphers 
which  they  could  not  explain,  and,  pretend- 
ing ignorance,  was  imprisoned  in  New^te, 
from  whence,  however,  he  soon  obtained 
his  release.  The  funds  for  the  supplies  of 
the  ensuing  years  being  established,  and 
several  acts  (5)  passed  relating  to  domestic 
regulatwns,  the  king,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  Februarv,  closed  the  session  with  a 
short  speech,  thanking  the  parliament  for 
their  demonstrations  of  affection  in  the  lib- 
eral supplies  they  had  granted,  and  commu- 
mcating  his  intention  of  reijairing  speedily 
to  the  continent  Then  tbf?  two  houses,  at 
his  desire,  -adjourned  themselves  to  the 
twelfth  day  of  Aprfl,  and  the  parliament 
was  afterwards  preiqgoed  to  the  twenty* 
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ninth  day  of  May,  by  proclamation.    [See 
Note  H,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

THE  KING  DISOBUGES  THE  PRESBY- 
TERIANS OF  SCXXTLAND. 
The  king  had  sufiered  so  much  in  his 
reputation  by  his  complaiflance  to  the  Pres- 
b^pterians  of  Scotland,  and  was  so  displeased 
with  the  conduct  of  that  stubborn  sect  of 
religionists,  that  he  thought  oroper  to  ad- 
mit some  prelatists  into  uie  administration. 
Johnston,  who  had  been  sent  envoy  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  was  recalled,  and 
with  the  master  of  Stair,  made  joint  secre- 
tary of  Scotland;  Melvill,  who  had  de- 
clined in  his  importance,  was  made  lord 
privy-seal  of  that  kingdom :  Tweedale  was 
constituted  lord  chancellor:  Crawfurd  re- 
tained the  office  of  president  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  Lothian  was  appointed  high  com- 
missioner to  the  ^neral  assembly.    The 
parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April,  because  it  was  not  yet  compli- 
ant enough  to  be  assembled  with  safety; 
and  the  episcopal  clergy  were  admitted  to 
a  share  of  the  church-government    These 
measures,  instead  of  healing  the  divisions, 
served  only  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the 
two  parties.    The  Episcopalians  triumphed 
in  the  king's  favor,  and  began  to  treat  their 
antagonists  with  insolence  and  scorn:  the 
Presbyterians  were  incensed  to  see  their 
friends  disgraced,  and  their  enemies  distm- 
guished  by  the  royal  indulgence.    They  in- 
sisted upon  the  authority  of  the  law,  which 
happened  to  be  upon  their  side :  they  be- 
came more  than  ever  sour,  surly,  and  im- 
placable ;  they  refused  to  concur  with  the 
prelatists,    or  abate  in  the  least  circum- 
stances of  discipline ;  and  the  assembly  jvas 
dissolved,  without  any  time  or  place  assign- 
ed for  the  next  meeting.  The  Presbyterians 
pretended  an  independent  right  of  assem- 
bling annually,  even  without  a  call  from  his 
majesty;  they  therefore  adjourned  them- 
selves, afler  having  protested  against  the 
dissolution.    The  king  resented  this  meap 
sure  as  an  insolent  invasion  of  the  preroga- 
tive, and  conceived  an    aversion   to  3ie 
whole  sect,  who  in  their  turn  began  to  lose 
all  respect  for  his  person  and  government 
As  ^e  Highlanders  were  not  yet  totally 
reduced,  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  undertook 
to  bring  them  over,  by  distributing  sums  of 
money  among  their  chiefii ;  and  fineen  thou- 
sand pounds  were  remitted  from  England 
£}r  this  piu'pose.   The  clans  being  informed 
of  this  remittance,  suspected  that  the  earl's 
design  was  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
best  part  of  the  money,  and  when  he  began 
to  treat  with  them  made  such  extravagant 
demands,  that  he  found  his  scheme  imprac- 
ticable. He  wag;  therefore  obliged  to  refiind 
the  sum  he  hadl  received :  and  he  resolved 
to  wreak  his  vengeance,  with  the  first  op- 


portunity, on  those  who  had  fhutrated  his 
intention.    He  who  chiefly  thwarted    this 
negotiation    was   Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 
vfbooe  opposition  rose  from  a  private  cir- 
cumstance, which  ought  to  have  had  no  e^ 
feet  upon  a  treaty  that  regarded  the  public 
weaL    Macdonald  had  plundered  the  lands 
of  Breadalbane  during  the  course  of  hoBtil- 
ities;  and  this  nobleman  insisted  upon  be- 
ing indemnified  for  his  losses^  from   the 
other*8  share  of  the  money  which  he  ivas 
employed  to  distribute.    The  Hi^hlaoder 
not   only  refused   to   acquiesce  m  these 
terms,  but,  by  his  influence  among  the  clans, 
defeated  the  whole  scheme,  and  the  earl,  in 
revenge,  devoted  him  to  destruction.    King 
William  had,  by  proclamaticm,  oflered  an 
indemnity  to  all  those  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  him,  provided  they  would  sub- 
mit, and  take  the  oaths  by  a  certain  day ; 
and  this  was  prolonged  to  the  close  of  the 
present 'year,  with  a  denunciation  of  mili- 
tary execution  against  those  who  should 
hold  out  after  the  end  of  December.    Mac- 
donald, intimidated  by  this  declaration,  re- 
paired on  the  very  last  day  of  the  month  to 
Fort-William,  and  desired  that  the  oaths 
might  be  tendered  to  him  by  colonel  Hill, 
governor  of  that  fortress.    As  this  oflicer 
was  not  vested  with  the  power  of  a  civil 
magistrate,  he  refused  to  administer  them ; 
and  Macdonald  set  out  immediately  for  In- 
verary,  the  county-town  of  Argyle.  Though 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
weather  intensely  cold,  he  travelled  with 
such  diligence,  that  the  term  prescribed  by 
the  proclamation  was  but  one  day  elapeed 
when  he  reached  the  place,  and  addressed 
himself  to  Sir  Jc^  Campbell,  sheriflTof  the 
county,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  disap- 
pointment at  Fort- William,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  administer  the  oaths  to  him  and  his 
adherents.    Then  they  returned  to  their 
own  habitations  in  the  vaHey  of  Glencoe, 
in  full  confidence  of  being  protected  by  the 
government,  to  which  they  had  so  solemnly 
submitted. 

MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE. 
Breadalbane  had  represented  Macdon- 
aid  at  court  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  as  a 
ruffian,  inured  to  bloodshed  and   rapine, 
who  would  never  be  obedient  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  nor  live  peaceably  under 
any  sovereign.    He  observed,  that  he  had 
paid  no  regard  to  the  proclamation,  and 
proposed  that  the  government  should  sacri- 
fice him  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  in 
extirpating  him,  with  his  family  and  depen* 
dents,  by  military  execution.    His  advice 
was  supported  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
other  Scottish   ministers;    and  the  king, 
whose  chief  virtue  was  not  humanity,  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  those  un- 
happy people,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
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fae  kaew  of  Maodonald's  MbmiBncMn.  An  or- 
der &r  this  barbuoufl  exeeutioo,  signed  and 
caoDtemgned  by  hk  majesty's  own  hand, 
being'  tnnsmittecl  to  the  master  of  Stair, 
Becretary  far  Scotland,  this  minister  sent 
particular  directkms  to  Livingstooe,  who 
commanded  the  troops  in  that  kingdom,  to 
pat  the  inhabitants  or  GHencoe  to  the  sword, 
charging  him  to  take  no  prisoners,  that  the 
scene  might  be  more  terrible,  in  the  month 
of  February,  captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
by  Tirtne  of  an  order  from  major  Duncan- 
son,  marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe, 
with  a  company  of  soldiers  belonging  to 
Argyle's  regiment,  on  pretence  of  levying 
the  arrears  of  the  land-tax  and  hearth-mo- 
ney.  When  Macdonald  demanded  whetiber 
they  came  as  ftiends  or  enemies,  he  an- 
swered, as  frieiids ;  and  promised,  upon  his 
honor,  that  neither  he  nor  his  people  shoaM 
sustain  the  least  injury.   In  consequence  of 
this  deelaratioii,  he  and  his  men  were  re^ 
ceived  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality, 
and  lived  fifteen  days  with  the  men  of  the 
Talley,  in  all  the  appearance  of  the  most 
unreserved  friendship.    At  length  the  fiktal 
period  approached.    Maodonald  and  Cam|>- 
bell  having  passed  the  day  together,  parted 
about  seven  in  the  vevening,  with  mutual 
professions  of  the  warmest  afiecUon.    The 
younger  Macdonald,  perceiviiig  the  guards 
doubled,  b^an  to  suspect  some  treachery, 
ond  eommmiicsted  bis  suspicion  to  his  bro- 
ther;*but  neither  he  nor  the  fkther  would 
harbor  the  least  doubt  of  Oampbell^s  sincer- 
ity :  nevertheless,  the  two  young  men  went 
forth  privately,  to  make  further  observa- 
tions. Thev  overheard  the  common  soldiers 
say  they  liked  not  the  work;  that  though 
they  would  have  willingly  fought  the  Mac- 
doiudds  of  the  Glen  fiiirly  in  the  field,  thev 
held  it  base  to  murder  them  in  cool  blood, 
but  that  their  oflksers  were  answerable  for 
the  treachery.    When  the  youths  hasted 
back  to  apprize  their  fiither  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  they  saw  the  house  already  sun 
rounded :  they  heard  the  discharge  of  mus- 
kets, the  shrieks  of  women  and  children ; 
and,  being  destitute  of  arms,  secured  their 
own  lives  by  immediate  flight  The  savage 
ministeTe  of  vengeance  had  entered  the  old 
nMn*8  chamber,  and  shot  hiriP  through  the 
head.  He  f^U  down  dead  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  who  died  next  day,  distracted  by  the 
horror  of  her  husband's  &te.    The  laird  of 
AoehlDtrincken,   Maodonald's  guest,  who 
had  three  months  before  this  period  submit- 
ted to  the  government,  and  at  this  very 
time  had  a  protection  in  his  pocket,  was  put 
to  death  without  onestion.    A  bojr  of  eight 
years,  who  fell  at  Campbell*s  feet,  imploring 
nerey,  and  offering  to  serve  him  for  lifb, 
vnk  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  one  Drummond, 
a  snbahem  officer.    Sight  and  thirty  per- 


sons suflbred  in  this  maamer,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  surpised  in  then-  beds, 
and  hurried  into  eternity  before  they  had 
time  to  implore  the  divine  mercy.  The  de- 
sign was  to  butcher  all  the  males  under 
seventy  that  lived  in  the  vidley,  the  number 
of  whom  amounted  to  two  hundred ;  but 
some  of  the  detachments  did  not  arfive 
soon  enough  to  secure  the  pa»es;  so  that 
one  hnndred  and  sixty  Escaped.  Campbell, 
having  penM(trated  this  cruel  massacre,  or- 
dered all  tne  honses  to  be  burned,  made  a 
prey  of  ail  the  cattle  and  effects  that  were 
found  in  the  valley,  and  lefl  the  helpless 
women  and  children,  whose  fathers  and 
husbands  he  had  merdered,  naked  and  for- 
lorn, without  covering,  food,  or  sheiter,  in 
the  midst  of  the  snow,  that  covered  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  at  the  distance 
of  six  lon^  miles  firom  any  inhabited  place. 
Distiwcted  with  grief  and  honor,  surround- 
ed with  the  shades  ef  night,  shivering  with 
cold,  and  appalled  with  tae  apprehension  trf" 
immediate  death  fVom  the  sivords  of  those 
who  had  sacrifKed  their  friends  and  kins- 
men, they  could  not  endure  such  a  compli- 
cation of  catamities,  bat  generally  perished 
in  the  waste,  before  tlwy  could  receive  the 
least  con^irt  or  assistance.  This  baibaious 
massaere,  perfbrmed  under  the  sanction  of 
king  William's  authority,  answered  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  court,  by  striking 
terror  into  the  heaits  of  the  jacooite  High- 
landers: but,  at  Ike  same  time,  exdted  the 
honor  of  all  those  who  bad  not  renounced 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  and  produced 
such  an  aversion  to  the  government,  as  all 
the  arts  of  a  ministry  could  never  totally 
surmount  A  detail  of  the  particulars  was 
published  at  IViris,  with  many  exaggera- 
tions, and  the  Jacobites  did  not  foil  to  expa- 
tiate on  every  circumstance,  in  domestic  li- 
bels and  private  conversation  (€).  The  king, 
alarmed  at  the  outcry  which  was  raised 
upon  this  occasion,  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
set  on  foot,  and  dismissed  the  master  of 
Stair  fVomdils  emp]o3rment  of  secretary :  he 
likewise  pretended  that  he  had  subscribed 
the  order  amidst  a  heap  of  other  papers, 
without  knowing  tiie  purport  of  it;  but  as 
he  did  not  severely  punish  those  who  had 
made  his  authority  subservient  to  their  own 
cruel  revenge,  the  imputation  stuck  fkst  to 
his  character;  and  the  Highhmders^  though 
terrified  into  silence  and  submisnon,  were 
inspired  with  the  most  implacable  resent- 
ment against  his  person  and  administration. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  DESCENT  UPON 
ENGLAND. 
A  €ntiAT  number  in  both  kingdoms  wait- 
ed impatiently  for  an  opportunity  to  declare 
in  behalf  of  their  exiled  monarch,  who  was 
punctually  informed  of  all  these  transac- 
tions, and  endeavored  to  make'  his  advan* 
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tage  of  the  gnmine  disoontent  Ehig  Wil- 
liam, having  settlea  the  domestic  a&irs  of 
the  natioii,  and  exerted  oncommon  care 
and  aasiduitj  in  equipping  a  ibnnidable 
fleet,  embarked  for  HoUand  on  the  fifth  day 
of  March,  and  was  received  by  the  States- 

feneral  with  expreasioiis  of  the  most  cor- 
iid  regard.  While  he  was  here  employed 
in  promoting  the  measures  of  the  grand 
confederacy,  the  French  king  resolved  to 
invade  England  in  his  absence,  and  seemed 
heartily  engaged  m  the  interest  of  James, 
whose  emissaries  in  Britain  began  to  bestir 
themselves  wifn  uncommon  assiduity,  in 
preparing  the  nation  for  his  return.  One 
Lant,  w£>  vras  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of 
distributing  his  commissions,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  released,  and  the  papists  of 
lancashire  dispatched  him  to  the  court  of 
St  Germain*8  with  an  assurance  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  receive  their  old  sov- 
ereign. He  returned  with  advice  that  king 
James  would  certainly  land  in  the  spring; 
and  that  colonel  Parker  and  other  officers 
i^uld  be  sent  over  with  full  instructions, 
touching  their  conduct  at  and  before  the 
king's  arrival.  Parker  accordingly  repaired 
to  £ngland,  and  made  the  Jacobites  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  whole  scheme  of  a  de- 
scent, which  Louis  had  actually  concerted 
with  the  late  king.  He  assured  them,  that 
their  lawful  soverei^  would  once  more 
visit  his  British  dommions,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  efiective  men,  to  be  embark- 
ed at  La  Hogue ;  that  the  transports  were 
already  prepared,  and  a  strong  squadron 
equipped  for  their  convoy;  he,  therefore, 
exhorted  them  to  be  speedy  and  secret  in 
their  preparation,  that  they  might  be  in 
readiness  to  take  arms,  and  co-€»erate  in 
efiecting  his  restoration.  This  officer,  and 
one  Johnson,  a  priest,  are  said  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  assassination  of  king  Wil- 
liam ;  but,  before  they  could  execute  their 
design,  his  majesty  set  sail  for  Holland. 

DECLARATION  OF  KING  JAMES. 
Mbanwhilb  James  addressq^a  letter  to 
several  lords  who  had  been  foiffierly  mem- 
bers of  his  council,  as  well  as  to  divers  la- 
dies of  quality  and  distinction,  intimating 
the  pregnancy  of  his  queen,  and  requiring 
them  to  attend  as  witnesses  at  the  labor. 
He  took  notice  of  the  injury  his  fomily  and 
honor  had  sustained  from  the  cruel  asper- 
sions of  his  enemies  concerning  the  birth 
of  his  son,  and  as  Providence  had  now 
&vored  him  with  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
the  calumny  of  those  who  affirmed  that  the 
queen  was  incapable  of  child-bearing,  he 
assured  them,  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
the  French  king,  as  well  as  upon  his  own 
royal  word,  that  they  should  have  free 
leave  to  visit  his  court,  and  return  after  the 
labor  (7).    This   invitation,  however,  no  | 


person  would  venture  to  accept  He  after* 
wards  employed  his  emissaries  in  eirculat- 
ing  a  printed  declaration,  importing  that 
the  king  of  France  had  enabled  him  to 
make  another  effin-t  to  retrieve  hk  crown ; 
and  that,  although  he  was  furnished  with  a 
number  of  troops  sufficient  to  untie  the 
bands  of  his  subjects,  he  did  not  intend  to 
deprive  them  of  their  share  in  the  glory  of 
restoring  their  lawful  kin^  and  their  an- 
cient government  He  ejuiorted  the  peo- 
ple to  join  his  standard.  He  assured  them 
that  the  foreign  nuxiliaries  should  behave 
with  the  most  regular  discipline,  and  be 
sent  back  immediately  after  his  re-establish- 
ment He  observed,  that  when  such  a 
number  of  his  subjects  were  so  infatuated 
as  to  concur  with  the  unnatural  design  of 
the  prince  of  Oranj?e,  he  had  chosen  to  rely 
upon  the  fidelity  of  his  English  army,  and 
refused  considerable  succors  that  were  of- 
fered  to  him  by  his  most  Christian  majesty ; 
that  when  he  was  ready  to  oppose  force 
with  force,  he  nevertheless  offered  to  give 
all  reasonable  satisfaction  to  his  subjects  who 
had  been  misled,  and  endeavored  to  open 
their  eves,  with  respect  to  the  vain  preten- 
sions of  his  adversary,  whose  aim  was  not  the 
reformation  but  the  suljversion  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  when  he  saw  himself  deserted  by 
his  army,  betrayed  by  his  ministers,  abandon- 
ed by  his  fovorites,  and  even  hisown  children, 
and  at  last  rudely  driven  from  his  own  pal- 
ace by  a  guard  of  insolent  foreigners,  he  had, 
for  ms  personal  safety,  taken  refuge  in 
France :  that  his  retreat  from  the  malice 
and  cruel  designs  of  the  usurper  had  been 
construed  into  an  abdication,  and  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  monarchy  destroyed  by 
a  set  of  men  illegally  assembled,  who^  in 
fact,  had  no  power  to  alter  the  property  of 
the  meanest  subject  He  expressed  his 
hope  that  bv  this  time  the  nation  had  &irly 
exammed  the  account,  and,  from  the  losses 
and  enormous  expense  of  the  three  last 
years,  were  convinced  that  the  remedy  vras 
worse  than  the  disease ;  that  the  beginning, 
like  the  first  years  of  Nero^s  rei^,  would, 
in  all  probabili^,  be  found  the  mildest  part 
of  the  usurpation,  and  the  instruments  of 
the  new  establishment  live  to  sufifer  severe- 
ly by  the  tfrnnny  they  had  raised;  that 
even  though  the  usurpation  should  con- 
tinue during  his  lifo,  an  indisputable  title 
would  survive  in  his  issue,  and  expose  the 
kingdom  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war. 
He  not  only  solicited  but  commanded  his 
ftood  subjects  to  join  him,  according  to  their 
duty,  and  the  oaths  they  had  taken.  He 
forbad  them  to  pay  taxes  or  any  part  of  the 
revenue  to  the  usurper.  He  promised  par- 
don, and  even  rewards,  to  all  those  who 
should  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  procure 
in  his  first  parliament  an  act  of  indemnity, 
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wHfa  an  eacoeptiaii  of  certain  persons  (8) 
whom  lie  now  enumented.    He  declared 
that  all  soIdiexB  who  flboold  quit  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  nsarper,  and  enlist  under  bis 
bannera^  might  depend  upon  receiving  their 
paidoo  and  arrears ;  and  that  the  roreign 
trooipa,  npoo  laying  down  their  arms,  shcM^d 
be  paid  and  transported  to  their  respective 
coantrie&     He  solenmly  protested  ttiat  he 
would  protect  and  maintain  the  church  of 
Enffland,  as  fay  law  estahliahed,  in  all  her 
r^$t%  privileges,  and  pooocaoions;  he  sig- 
n&ed  his  resolution  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  parlianient  fi>r  aUowing  liberty  of 
coQBcience  to  all  his  subjects^  as  an  indul- 
gence agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religioEi,  and  conducive  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  ni  the  nation.    He  said  his 
principal  care  should  be  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  late  distractions ;  to  restore  trade, 
by  observing  the  act  of  naviffation,  which 
tmd  been  lately  so  much  viokted  in  ftvor 
of  strangers ;  to  put  the  navy  in  a  flourish- 
ing con£tion ;  and  to  take  every  step  that 
might  contribute  to  the  greatness  .of  the 
monarchy  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
He  coDCioded  with  professions  of  resigna- 
tion  to  the  Divine  Will,  declaring,  that  all 
who  should  reject  his  ofl^rs  of  mercy,  and 
appear  in  arms  against  him,  would  be  an- 
swerable to  Almijriity  God  for  all  the  blood 
that  should  be  sput,  and  all  the  miseries  in 
which  these  kingdoms  might  be  involved 
by  their  desperate  and  unreasonable  op- 
posiUona. 

While  this  declaration  operated  variously 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  cokmel  Parker, 
with  some  other  officers,  enlisted  men  pri- 
vatdy  fiir  the  service  of  James,  in  the 
counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  in  the 
bLdiopric  of  Durham:  at  the  same  time, 
Fountaine  and  Holeman  were  employed  in 
raising  two  regiments  of  horse  at  London, 
that  they  might  join  their  master  immedi- 
ately after  his  landing.    His  partisans  sent 
captain  Lloyd  with  an  express  to  lord  Mel- 
fiirt,  containing  a  detail  of  these  particulars, 
with  an  assurance  that  they  had  brought 
over  rear-admiral  Carter  to  Uie  interest  of 
his  majesty.     Thev  likewise  transmitted 
a  list  of  the  ships  that  composed  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  and  exhorted  James  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  French  king,  that  the 
count  de  Tourville  might  be  ordered  to  at- 
tack them  before  they  ^ould  be  joined  by 
the  Dutdi  squadron.     It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  advice,  that  Louis  command- 
ed TonrviUe  to  &U  upon  the  ^inglish  fleet, 
even  without  waiting  for  the  Todon  squad- 
.  ran,  eomnumded  by  the  marquis  D*£trees. 
B|r  this  time  James  had .  repaired  to  La 
Hogue,  and  was  ready  to  embark  with  his 
amy,  consisting  of  a  body  of  French  troops, 
tflgetber  with  some  English  and  Bcotch  re- 


fligees,  and  the  regiments  which  had  been 
truisported  from  Ireland  by  virtue  of  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick. 

PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN  BY  THE  QUEEN 
FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  NATION. 
The  ministry  of  England  was  inibrmed 
of  all  these  particulars,  partly  b^  some 
agents  of  James,  who  betrayed  his  cause, 
and  partly  by  admiral  Carter,  who  gave  the 
queea  to  understand  \^  had  been  tampered 
with ;  and  was  instructed  to  amuse  the 
Jacobites'  with  a  negotiation.  King  William 
DO  sooner  arrived  in  Holland,  than  he  has- 
tened the  naval  preparations  of  the  Dutch, 
so  that  their  fleet  was  ready  for  sea  sooner 
than  was  expected ;  and  when  he  received 
the  first  intimation  of  the  projected  descent, 
he  detached  general  Ptolemache  with  three 
of  the  English  regiments  from  Holland. 
These,  reinforced  with  other  troops  r»> 
maining  in  England,  were  ordered  to  en- 
camp in  the  neighborhood  of  Portsmouth. 
The  queen  issued  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding all  papists  to  depart  from  London 
and  Westminster:  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  required  to  meet 
on  the  twentv-fourth  day  of  May,  that  she 
might  avail  herself  of  their  advice  in  such 
a  perilous  conjuncture.  Warrants  were 
expedited  for  apprehending  divers  disafllect- 
ed  persons;  and  they  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  their  respective  places  of  abode, 
a  proclamation  was  published  for  discover- 
ing and  bringing  them  to  justice.  The 
earls  of  Scarsdale,  Litchfield,  and  New- 
burgh  ;  the  lords  Griffin,  Forbes,  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  and 
others,  found  means  to  elude  the  search. 
The  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Marlborough 
were  sent  to  the  Tower:  Edward  Ridley 
Knevitt,  Hastings,  and  Robert  Ferguson, 
were  imprisoned  in  Newgate.  The  bishop 
of  Rochester  was  confined  to  his  own  house : 
the  lords  Brndenel  and  Fanshaw  were  se- 
cured: the  earls  of  Dunmore,  Middleton, 
apd  Sir  Andrew  Forrester,  were  discovered 
in  a  quaker*8  house,  and  committed  to 
prison,  with  several  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. The  train-bands  of  London  and 
Westminster  were  armed  by  the  queen*s 
directioD,  and  she  reviewed  them  in  person: 
admiral  Rossel  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea 
with  all  possible  expedition  ;  and  Carter, 
with  a  squadron  of  eighteen  sail,  continuea 
to  cruise  alonff  the  French  coast  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

ADMIRAL  RUSSEL  PUTS  TO  SEA. 
On  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  Russel 
sailed  from  Rye  to  St  Helen's,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  squadron  under  Delaval 
and  Carter.  There  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  intimating;' 
that  a  report  having  been  spread  of  the 
queen's  susptKsting  the  fidelity  of  the  sea- 
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dffioen^  her  mftjeity  had  ordered  him  to  de* 
clare  in  her  name,  that  she  reposed  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  their  attachment;  and 
believed  the  report  was  raised  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  government  The  flag-officers 
and  cftptains  forthwith  drew  up  a  very  loyal 
and  dutiful  address^  which  was  ffracioualy 
received  by  the  queen,  and  puUished  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  Russel,  being 
reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadrons,  com- 
manded by  Allemonde,  Callemberg^  and 
Vandergoea,  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Fnmce 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  with  a  fleet 
of  ninety-nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates  and  fire-ships.  Next  day,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  discovered 
the  enemy,  under  the  count  de  Tourville, 
and  threw  out  the  signal  for  the  line  of 
battle,  which  by  eight  o'clock  was  formed 
in  good  order,  the  Dutch  in  the  van,  the 
blue  division  in  the  rear,  and  the  red  in  the 
centre.  The  French  fleet  did  not  exceed 
sixty-three  diips  of  the  line,  and  as  they 
were  to  windward,  Tourville  might  have 
avoided  an  engagement:  but  he  had  re- 
ceived a  positive  order  to  fight,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Dutch  and  English  squad- 
rons had  not  Joined.  Louis  indeed  was  ap- 
prized of  theu*  junction  before  they  were 
descried  by  his  admiral,  to  whom  he  dis- 
patched a  countermanding  order  by  two 
several  vessels :  but  one  of  them  was  taken 
by  the  English,  and  the  other  did  not  arrive 
tUl  the  day  after  the  engagement 

HE  OBTAINS  A  CJOMPLETE  VICTORY 
OVER  THE  FRENCH. 

TovRvnxK,  tiierefore,  in  obedience  to  the 
first  mandate,  bore  down  along-side  of  Rus- 
sel's  own  ship,  which  he  engi^ed  at  a  very 
small  disfance.  He  fought  with  great  fuiy 
till  one  o'clock,  when  tus  rigging  and  sails 
being  considerably  damaged,  his  ship,  the 
Rising  Sun,  which  carried  one  hundred  and 
four  cannon,  was  towed  out  of  the  line  in 
great  disorder.  Nevertheless,  the  engage- 
ment continued  till  three,  when  the  fleets 
were  parted  by  a  thick  fog.  W^hen  this 
abated,  the  enemy  were  descried  flying  to 
the  northward ;  and  Ruesel  made  the  signal 
for  chasing.  Part  of  the  blue  squadron  came 
up  with  the  enemy  about  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, and  engaged  them  half  an  hour,  during 
which  admiral  Carter  was  mortally  wouno- 
ed.  Finding  himself  in  extremity,  he  ex- 
horted his  captain  to  fight  as  lon^  as  the 
ship  could  swim;  and  expirefl  with  great 
composure.  At  length,  the  French  bore 
away  for  Conquet  rood,  having  lost  four 
ships  in  this  day's  action.  Next,  day,  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  they  were  discovered 
crowding  away  to  the  westward,  and  the 
YX)mbined  fleets  chased  with  all  the  sail  they 
could  carry,  until  RuskFs  fore-topmast 
ciune.by  thie  board.  Though  hci  was  retard* 


ed  by  this  accident,  the  fleet  stifl  coBtinofid 
the  pursuit,  and  anchored  near  Cape    La 
Hogue.  Onthetwmty-secondof  themoBtfa, 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  part  of    the 
French  fleet  was  perceived  near  the  Race 
of  Aldemey,  some  at  anchor,  and   some 
driving  to  the  eastward  with  the  tide  of 
flood.    Russel,  and  the  ships  nearest  hino, 
immediately  slipped  their  caoles,  and  chased. 
The  Rising  Sun,  having  lost  her  masts,  rsn 
ashore   near  Cherbourg,  where  she    "waa 
burned  b^  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  together  'with 
the  Admirable,  another  first-rate,  and    the 
Conquerant  of  eighty  guns.  Eighteen  other 
ships  of  their  fleet  ran  into  La  Hogve, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  Sir  George 
Rooke,  .who  destroyed  them  and  a  gr^t 
numb^  of  transports  laden  with  ammtini- 
tioD,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  fire  firooi  the 
enemy,  and  in  sight  of  the  Irish  camp.    Sir 
John  Ashby,  with  his  own  squadron  and 
some  Dutch  diips,  pursued  the  rest  of  the 
French  fleet,  which  escaped  through  the 
Race  of  Aldemey,  by  such  a  dangerous  pas- 
sage as  the  Englieh  could  not  attempt,  with- 
out exposing  Uieir  ships  to  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard.    This  was  a  very  mortifyiag^ 
defeat  to  the  French  king,  who  had  been  so 
long  flattered  with  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  victories :  it  reduced  James  to  the  lowest 
ebb  of  despondence,  as  it  fiintrated  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  embarkation,  and  over- 
whelmed his  fViends  in  Eb^land  witli  grief 
and  despair.    Some  historians  allege,  that 
Russel  did  not  improve  his  victory  with  all 
the  advantages  that  might  have  been  ob- 
tained, before  the  enemy  recovered  their 
consternation.  They  say  his  aflfection  to  the 
service  was  in  a  good  measure  cooled  by 
the  disgrace  of  his  firiend,  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough: that  he  hated  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, by  whose  channel  he  received   his 
orders;  and,  that  he  adhered  to  the  letter, 
rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions. 
But  this  is  a  malicious  imputation ;  and  a 
very  ungratelul  return  for   his   manifold 
services  to  the  nation.    He  acted  in  this 
whole  expedition  with  the  genuine  spirit 
of  a  British  admiral.    He  plied  from  the 
Nore  to  the  Downs  with  a  very  scanty 
wind,  through  the  dangerous  sands,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  all  his  pilots;  and  by  this 
bold  passage  eflected  a  junction  of  the  dif- 
ferent squadrons,  which  otherwise  the  French 
would  have  attacked  singly,  and  perhaps 
defeated.    He  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
during   the   engagement;   and  destroyed 
about  fifteen  of  the  enemy^s  capital  shipe : 
in  a  word,  he  obtained  such  a  decisive 
victory,  that  during  the  remaining  part  <^  , 
the  war,  the  French  would  not  Imzard  an- 
other battle  hy  sea  with  the  English. 

Russel  having  ordered  Sir  John  Ashby^ 
and  the  Dutch  admiral  Callemborg,  to  steer 
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towards  HkTre  de  Crrace,  and  endeavor  to 
destroy  the  remainder  of  the  French  fleet, 
sailed  back  to  St  Helen%  that  the  damaged 
ships  m^t  be  refitted,  and  the  fleet  fur- 
nished ^tfa  fresh  supplies  of  provision  and 
aramooition :  but  his  principal  motive  was, 
to  take  oo  boazd  a  number  of  troops  provid- 
ed ibr  a  descent  upon  France,  which  had 
been  projected  by  England  and  Holhind, 
with  a  view  to  alarm  and  distract  the  enemy 
in  their  own  dominiona   The  queen  was  so 
pleased  with  the  victory,  that  she  ordered 
thirty  thousand   pounds  to  be  distributed 
amonir  the  sailors.  She  caused  medals  to  be 
struck  in  honor  of  the  action ;  and  the  bodies 
of  admiral  Carter  and  captain  Hastinffs, 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle,  to  be  m- 
terred  with  great  funeral  pomp.    In  the 
latLer  end  of  July,  seven  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinster,  em- 
barked on  board  transports,  to  be  landed  at 
St.  Maloea,  Brest,  or  Rochefort;  and  the 
nation  conceived  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  this  expedition.    A  council  of  war,  con- 
sisting of  land  and  sea-officers,  bemg  held 
on  board  the  Breda,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
scheme  of  the  ministry,  the  members  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  the  season  was  too  ikr 
advanced  to  put  it  in  execution.   Neverthe- 
less, the  adnoiral  having  detached  Sir  Jolm 
Ashbjr,  with  a  squadron,  to  intercept  the 
remams  of  the  French  fleet  in  their  pas- 
sage from  St  Maloes  to  Brest,  set  sail  for 
La  Hogue,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  ai^ 
transports:    but,  in  a  few  days,  the  wind 
shifting,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  St 
Helen's. 

The  queen  immediately  dispatched  the 
marquis  of  Caermarthen,  the  earls  of  Dev- 
onshire, Dorset,  Nottingham,  and  Roches- 
ter, to]^ther  with  the  lords  Sidney  and 
Comwallis,  to  consult  with  the  admiral, 
who  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of 
making'  an  eflectual  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  France  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
design  was,  therefore,  laid  aside;  and  the 
forces  were  transported  to  Flanders.  The 
higher  the  hopes  of  the  nation  had  been 
raised  by  this  armament,  the  deeper  they 
felt  their  disappointment  A  loud  clamor 
was  raised  against  the  ministry,  as  the  au- 
thors of  this  miBcarriage.  The  people  com- 
plained, that  they  were  plundered  and  abus- 
ed :  that  immense  sums  were  extorted  from 
them  by  the  most  grievous  impositions :  that, 
by  the  infamous  expedient  of  borrowing 
upon  established  funds,  their  taxes  were 
perpetuated :  that  their  burdeps  Would  daily 
increase:  that  their  treasure  was  either 
squandered  away  in  chimerical  projects  or 
expended  in  foreign  connexions,  of  which 
Ei^rlimd  was  naturally  independent  They 
were  the  more  excusable  for  exclaiming  in 
his  manner,  as  their  trade  had  sufiered 
Vol.  in.  7 


grievously  by  the  French  privateers,  which 
swarmed  in  the  Channel.  In  vain  the  mer- 
chants had  recourse  to  the  Admiralty,  which 
could  not  spare  particular  convoys,  while 
large  fleets  were  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation.  The  French  king,  having 
nothing  farther  to  apprehend  from  the  Eng- 
lish armament,  wiUidrew  his  troops  from 
the  coast  of  Normandy ;  and  James  return- 
ed in  despair  to  St  Germain^s,  where  his 
queen  had  been  in  his  absence  delivered  of 
a  daii|^\iter,  who  was  born  in  the  presence 
of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  keeper  of 
the  sealm  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

THE  FRENCH  TAKE  NAMUR  IN  SIGHT 
OF  KING  WILUAM. 
Louis  had  taken  the  field  in  the  latter 
end  of  May.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  that 
month  he  arrived  at  his  camp  in  Flanders, 
with  all  the  eflleminate  pomp  of  an  Asiatic 
emperor,  attended  by  his  women  and  para- 
sit^  his  band  of  music,  his  dancers,  his 
opera,  and  in  a  word,  by  all  the  ministers 
of  luxury  and  sensual  pleasure.  Having  re- 
viewed his  army,  which  amounted  to  imout 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  he 
undertook  the  siege  of  Namur,  which  he 
invested  on  both  sules  of  the  Sambre,  with 
about  one  half  of  his  army,  while  the  other 
covered  the  siege,  under  the  command  of 
Luxembourg.  Namur  is  situated  on  the 
conflux  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre.  The 
citadel  was  deemed  one  of  the  strongest 
forts  in  Flanders,  strengthened  with  a  new 
work  contrived  by  the  famous  engineer 
Coehom,  who  now  defended  it  in  person. 
The  prince  de  Barbason  commanded  the 

?irrison,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  men. 
he  place  was  well  supplied ;  and  tlie  gov- 
ernor knew  that  king  William  would  make 
strong  efforts  for  its  relief:  so  that  the  be- 
sieged wero  animated  with  many  concur- 
ring considerations  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  the  assailants  carried  on  their 
attacks  with  such  vigor,  that  in  seven  days 
after  the  trenches  were  opened,  tiie  town 
capitulated,  and  the  garrison  retired  into 
the  citadel.  King  William,  being  joined 
by  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  and  Liege, 
advanced  to  the  Mehaigne,  at  tlie  head  of 
one  hundred  thousand  effective  men,  and 
encamped  within  cannon-shot  of  Luxem- 
bourg's army,  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  That  general,  however,  had 
taken  such  precautions,  that  the  king  of 
England  could  not  interrupt  the  siege,  nor 
attack  the  French  lines  without  great  dis- 
advantage. The  besiegers,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  their  monarch,  and  assisted 
by  the  superbr  abilities  of  Vauban,  their 
engineer,  repeated  their  attacks  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  the  fort  of  Coehom  was 
surrendered,  afler  a  very  obstinate  defence, 
in  which  he  himself  had  been  dangerously 
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wounded.  The  citadel  being  thus  left  ex« 
poeed  to  the  approaches  of  the  enemy, 
could  not  long  withstand  the  violence  of 
their  operations.  The  two  covered-ways 
were  taken  by  assault :  on  the  twentieth  of 
May  the  governor  capitulated,  to  the  un- 
speakable mortification  of  king  William, 
who  saw  himself  obliged  to  lie  inactive  at 
the  head  of  a  powerml  army,  and  be  an 
eye-witness  of  the  loss  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fortress  in  the  Netherlands.  Louis, 
having  taken  possession  of  the  place,  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Versailles,  where  he 
was  flattered  with  all  the  arts  of  adulation ; 
while  William^s  reputation  suffered  a  little 
from  his  miscarriage,  and  the  prince  of 
Barbason  incurred  the  suspicion  of  treache- 
ry or  misconduct 

THE  ALUES  DEFEATED  AT 
STEENKIRK. 
Lvxembdubo  having  placed  a  strong  gar- 
rison in  Namur,  detached  Boufflers  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  La  Bassiere,  and  with  the 
rest  of  his  army  encamped  at  Soignies. 
The  king  of  England  sent  off  detachments 
towards  Liege  and  Ghent ;  and  on  the  sixth 
day  of  July  posted  himself  at  Genap,  re- 
soiv^  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving his  honor,  by  attacking  the  enemy. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  general  was  in  motion,  and  intend- 
ed to  take  post  between  Steenkirk  and 
Enghien,  he  passed  the  river  Sonne,  in  or- 
der to  anticipate  his  purpose :  but,  in  spite 
of  all  his  diligence,  Luxembourg  gained  his 
point ;  and  W  illiam  encamped  at  Lembecq, 
within  six  miles  of  the  French  army.  Here 
he  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  attack 
the  enemy ;  and  every  disposition  was  made 
for  that  purpose.  The  heavy  baggage  he 
ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Senne ;  and  one  Millevoix,  a  detected 
spy,  was  compelled  by  menaces  to  mislead 
Luxembourg  with  false  intelligence,  im- 
porting that  he  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
motions  of  the  allies,  who  intended  the 
next  day  to  make  a  general  forage.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  the  army  began 
to  move  from  the  left  m  two  columns,  as 
the  ground  would  not  admit  of  their  march- 
ing in  an  extended  front  The  prince  of 
Wirtemberg  began  the  attack  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  ten  battalions 
of  English,  Danish,  and  Dutch  infantry :  he 
was  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of 
British  horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenan^general  Mackay.  Though  the  ground 
was  intersected  by  hedges,  ditches,  and  nar- 
row defiles,  the  prince  marched  with  such 
diligence,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be- 
gin the  battle  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  charged  the  French  with  such  im- 
petuosity that  they  were  driven  from  their 
posts,  and  their  whole  camp  became  a  scene 


of  tumult    and    confusion.    Luxemboarg, 
trusting  to  the  intelligence  he  had  receiv^, 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised ;  and  it  re- 
quired the  full  exertion  of^  his  superior  tz\- 
ents,  to  remedy  the  consequences  of  his  ne- 
glect   He  forthwith  forgot  a  severe  indis- 
position under  which  he  then  labored;  be 
rallied  his  broken  battalions:  he  drewnp 
his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  led  them 
to  the  charge  in  person.  The  duke  de  Char- 
tres,  who  was  then  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  age,    the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Yen* 
dome,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  volunteers  of  the  first  quality,  pat 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  household 
troops,  and  fell  with  great  fury  upon  the 
English,  who  were  very  ill  supported  by 
count  Solmes,  the  ofiicer  who  commanded 
the  centre  of  the  allie&    The  prince  of 
Wirtemberg  had  taken  one  of  the  enemies' 
batteries,  and  actually  penetrated  mto  their 
lines ;  but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  be- 
ing overpowered  by  numbers,  he  sent  an 
aia-de-camp  twice,  to  demand  succors  from 
Solmes,  who  derided  his  distress,  saying, 
**  Let  us  see  what  sport  these  English  bull- 
dogs will  make.*'  At  length,  when  the  kin? 
sent  an  express  order,  commanding  him  tc 
sustain  the  left  wing,  he  made  a  motion 
with  his  horse,  which  could  not  act  while 
his  infantry  kept  their  ground;  and  the 
British  troops,  with  a  few  Dutch  and  Danes, 
bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  engagement 
They  fought  with  surprising  courage  and 
perseverance  against  dreadful   odds;   and 
the  event  of  the  battle  continued  doubtiiil, 
until  Boufflers  Joined  the  French  army  with 
a  great  body  of  dragoons.    The  allies  could 
not  sustain  the  additional  weight  of  this  re- 
inforcement, before  which  they  gave  wajr, 
though  the  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable 
order ;  and  the  enemy  did  not  think  proper 
to  prosecute  the  advantage  they  had  gained. 
In  this  action  the  confederates  lost  the  earl 
of  Angus,  general  Mackay,  Sir  John  Lan- 
ier, Sir  Robert  Douglas,  and  many  other 
gallant  officers,  togeuier  with  aboitt  three 
thousand  men  left  dead  on  the  spot,  the 
same  number  wounded  or  taken,  a  great 
many  colors  and  standards,    and    several 
pieces  of  cannon. 

REJOICINGS  IN  FRANCE. 
The  French,  however,  reaped  no  solid 
advantage  firom  this  victory,  which  cost 
them  about  three  thousand  men,  including 
the  prince  of  Turenne,  the  marquis  de 
Bellefond,  Tilladet,  and  Femacon,  with 
many  officers  of  distinction :  as  for  Mille- 
voix the  spy,  he  was  hanged  on  a  tree,  on 
the  right  wing  of  the  alued  army.  King 
William  retired  unmolested  to  his  own 
camp;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  over- 
throws, continued  a  respectable  enemy,  by 
dint  of  invincible  fortitude,  and  a  genius 
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firuitful  in  re9oarce&  That  he  was  formida- 
ble to  the  French  nation,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  ill  success,  appears  from  divers  unde- 
niable testimonies,  and  from  none  more 
than  from  the  extravagance  of  joy  express- 
ed by  the  people  of  France,  on  occasion  of 
this  unimportant  victory.  When  the  princes 
who  served  in  the  battle  returned  to  Paris, 
the  roads  through  which  they  passed  were 
almost  blocked  up  with  multituaes ;  and  the 
whole  air  resounded  with  acclamation.  All 
the  oraaments  of  the  fashion  peculiar  to 
both  sexea,  adopted  the  name  of  Steenkirk : 
every  individual  who  had  been  personally 
engaged  in  the  action  was  revered  as  a  be- 
ing of  a  superior  species,  and  the  trans- 
ports of  the  women  rose  almost  to  a  degree 
of  frenzy. 

CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  LIFE  OF 

KING  WILUAM. 
Thk  French  ministry  did  not  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  fortune  oi  the  war  for  the 
execution  of  their  revenge   aeainst  king 
William.    They  likewise  employed  assas- 
sins to  deprive  him  of  life,  in  the  most 
treacherous  manner.    When  Louvois  died, 
his  son,  the  marquis  de  Barbesieux,  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  secretary, 
found,    among  his  papers,  the  drafl  of  a 
scheme  for  this  purpose,  and  immediately 
revived  the  design,  by  means  of  the  cheva- 
lier de  Grandva^  a  captain  of  dragoons  in 
the  service.    He  and  colonel  Parker  en- 
gazH  one  Duroont,  who  undertook  to  as- 
sa^aate  king  William.   Madame  de  Main- 
tenoo,    and    Paparel,    paymaster    to   the 
French  army,  were  privy  to  the  scheme, 
which  they  encouraged:  the  conspirators 
are  said  U>  have  obtained  an  audience  of 
kin^  James,  who  approved  of  their  under- 
takinor*  and  assured  them  of  his  protection ; 
but  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  unjustly 
chai]ired  with  the  guilt  of  countenancing 
the  intended  murder,    as  they  communi- 
cated nothing  to  him  but  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Dumont  actually  enlisted  in  the  confed- 
erate army,  that  he  might  have  the  better 
opportunity  to  shoot  the  kin^  of  BIngland 
when  he  diould  ride  out  to  visit  the  Tines, 
while  Grandval  and  Parker  repaired  to  the 
French  camp,  with  orders  to  Luxembourg, 
to  furnish  them  with  a  party  of  horse  for 
the   rescue  of  Dumont,   alter   the   blow 
should    be    struck.    Whether  this  man*s 
heart  failed  him,  or  he  could  not  find  the 
opportunity  he  desired,  after  having  resided 
some  weeks  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  he 
retired  to  Hanover :  but  still  corresponded 
with  Grandval  and  Barbesieux.    Thb  last 
admitted  one  Lee^ale,  a  Dutch  baron,  into 
the   secret,    and  likewise  imparted  it  to 
M(M]sieur  Chanlais,  quarter-master  general 
of  the  French  army,  who  animated  Grand- 


val and  Leefilale  with  the  promise  of  a 
considerable  reward,  and  promised  to  co- 
operate with  Parker  for  bringing  off  Du- 
mont, for  this  assassin  still  persirted  in  his 
undertaking.  Leefcbile  had  been  sent  from 
Holland^  on  purpose  to  dive  to  the  bottom 
of  this  conspiracy,  in  consequence  of  ad 
vice  given  1^  the  British  envoy  at  Hanover, 
where  Dumont  had  dropped  some  hints  that 
alarmed  his  suspicion.  The  Dutchman  not 
only  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence 
of  the  conspirators,  but  likewise  inveigled  ' 
Grandval  to  Eyndhoven,  where  be  was  ap- 
prehended. Understanding  that  Dumont 
had  already  discovered  the  design  to  the 
duke  of  Zell,  and  that  he  himself  had  been 
betrayed  by  LeefUale,  he  freely  confessed 
all  the  particulars,  without  enduring  the 
torture ;  and,  being  found  guilty  by  a  couft- 
martial,  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

About  this  period  the  duke  of  Leinster 
arrived  at  Ostend,  with  the  troops  which 
had  been  embarked  at  St  Helen*a    He 
was  furnished  with  cannon  sent  down  the 
Mouse  from  Maestricht ;  and  reinforced  by 
a  large  detachment  from  the  kind's  camp 
at  Gramont,  under  the  command  of  general 
Ptolemache.    He  took  possession  of  Fui^ 
nes,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Portland  and 
M.  d*Auverquerque,  and  a  disposition  was 
made  for  invesUng  Dunkirk :  but  on  further 
deliberation,  the  enterprise  was   thoujBfht 
very  dangerous,  and  therefore  laid  asme. 
Furnes  and  Dixmuyde,  lately  reduced  1^ 
brigadier  Ramsay,  were  strengthened  with 
new  works,  and  secured  by  strmig  sarrisons. 
The  cannon  were  sent  back,  and  Uie  troops 
returning  to  Ostend,  re-embarked  for  Eng- 
land.   This  fhiidess  expedition,  added  to 
the  inglorious  issue  of  the  campaign,  ii^ 
creased  the  ill-humor  of  the  British  nation. 
They  taxed  William  with  having  lain  in- 
active at  Gramont  with  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  while  Luxembourg 
was  posted  at  Courtray  with   half  that 
number.    They  said,  if  he  had  found  the 
French  lines  too  strong  to  be  forced,  he 
mifi^ht  have  passed  the  Scheld  higher  up, 
and  not  only  kid  the  enemy's  conquests  un- 
der contribution,  but  even  marched  into  the 
bowels  of  France ;  and  they  complained 
that  Fumes  and  Dixmuyde  were  not  worth 
the  sums  expended  in  maintaining  their 
garrisons.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Sep* 
tember  king  William  lelt  the  army  under 
the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
repaired  to  his  house  at  Loo:  in  two  days 
after  his  departure,  the  camp  at  Gramont 
was  broke  up;  the  infantry  marched  to  Ma- 
rienkerke,  and  the  horse  to  Caure.    On 
the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  the  king  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  Boufflers  had  in- 
vested Charleroy,  and  Luxembourg  taken' 
post  in  the  neighborhood  of  Conde,  ordered 
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the  troops  to  be  instantly  reassembled  be- 
tween the  village  of  Ixells  and  Halle,  with 
design  to  raise  the  sieffe,  and  repaired  to 
Brussels,  where  he  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  the  proper  measures  were  con- 
certed. He  then  returned  to  Holland, 
leaving  the  command  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  forthwith  began  his  march  for 
Charleroy.  At  his  approach,  Boufflers 
abandoned  the  sie^,  and  moved  towards 
Philipville.  The  doctor  having  reinforced 
the  place,  and  thrown  supplies  into  Aeth, 
distributed  his  forces  into  winter-quarters. 
Then  Luxembourg,  who  had  cantoned  his 
army  between  Conde,  Leuzet,  and  Toumay, 
returned  to  Paris,  leaving  Boufflers  to  com- 
mand in  his  absence. 


CAMPAIGN  INACTIVE  ON  THE  RfflNE 
AND  IN  HUNGARY. 
Thb  allies  had  been  unsuccessful  in  Flan- 
ders, and  they  were  not  fortunate  in  Ger- 
many. The  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  un- 
dertook the  siege  of  Eberembuigh,  which, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon.  The 
duke  de  Lories,  who  commanded  the  French 
forces  on  the  Rhine,  surprised,  defeated, 
and  took  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had 
posted  himself  with  four  thousand  horse 
near  Eidelsheim,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  enemy.  Count  Tallard  having  Invested 
Rhinefield,  the  landgrave  marched  to  its  re- 
lief with  such  expedition  that  the  French 
were  obliged  to  desist  and  retreat  with  con- 
siderable damage.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
had  engaged  to  oring  an  army  into  the  field : 
b6t  he  complained  mat  the  emperor  left  the 
burden  of  the  war  with  France  upon  the 
princes,  and  converted  his  chief  power  and 
attention  to  the  campaign  in  Hungary.  A 
jealousy  and  misunderstanding  ensued: 
Schoening,  the  Saxon  general,  in  his  way 
to  the  hot  baths  at  Dablitz  in  Bohemia,  was 
seized  by  the  emperor's  order,  on  suspicion 
of  having  maintained  a  private  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy,  and  very  warm  ex- 
postulations on  this  subject  passed  between 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden.  Schoe- 
ning was  detained  two  years  in  custody ; 
and  at  length  released,  on  condition  that  he 
should  never  be  employed  again  in  the  em- 
pire. The  war  in  Hungary  produced  no 
event  of  importance.  The  ministry  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  was  distracted  by  fiictions, 
and  the  seraglio  threatened  with  tumults. 
The  people  were  tired  of  maintaining  an 
unsuccessful  war :  the  vizier  was  deposed ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  gar- 
rison of  Great  Waradin,  which  had  ^en 
blocked  up  by  the  imperialists  during  the 
whole  winter,  surrendered  on  capitulation. 
Lord  Paget,  the  English  ambassador  at  Vien- 
na, was  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  powers 
to  mediate  a  peace ;  but  the  terms  offered 
by  the  emperor  were  rejected  at  the  Porte : 


the  Turkish  army  lay  upon  the  defensive^ 
and  the  season  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  ne- 
gotiation. 

THE  DUKE  INVADES  DAUPHINE. 
The  prospect  of  afikirs  in  Piedmont  was 
favorable  fbr  the  allies;  but  the  court  of 
France  had  brought  the  pope  to  an  accom- 
modation, and  began  to  tamper  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy.    M.  Chanlais  was  sent  to 
Turin,  with  advantageous  proposals,  which, 
however,  the  duke  would  not  accept,  be- 
cause he  thought  himself  entitled  to  better 
terms,  considermg  that  the  allied  army  in 
Piedmont  amounted  to  fifly  thousand  elec- 
tive men,  while  Catinat's  forces  were  not 
sufficient  to  defend  his  conquests  in  that 
country.    In  the  month  of  July,  the  duke 
marched  into  Dauphine,  where  he  plunder- 
ed a  number  of  villages,  and  reduced  the 
fortress  of  Guillestre  ;    then  passing  the 
river  Darance  he  invested  Ambrun,  which, 
after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  surrendered  on 
capitulation  :    he   afterwards  laid  all   the 
neighboring     towns    under    contribution. 
Here  duke  Schomberg,  who  commanded 
the  auxiliaries  in  the  English  pay,  published 
a  declaration,  in  the  name  of  king  William, 
inviting  the  people  to  join  his  standard,  as- 
suring them  that  his  master  had  no  other 
design  in  ordering  his  troops   to  invade 
France,  but  that  of  restoring  the  noblesse 
to  their  ancient  splendor,  their  parliaments 
to  their  former  authority,  and  the  people  to 
their  just  privileges.    He  even  offercAi  his 
protection  to  the  clergy,  and  promised  to 
use  his  endeavors  fbr  reviving  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  which  had  been  guarantied  by  the 
kings  of  England.    These  offers,  however, 
produced  little  effect;  and  the  Germans 
ravaged  the  whole  country,  in  revenge  for 
the  cruelties  which  the  French  had  com- 
mitted in  the  Palatinate.    The  allied  army 
advanced  from  Ambrun  to  Gap,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Provence,  and  this  place  submitted 
without   opposition.    The    inhabitants    of 
Grenoble,  the  capital  of  Dauphine,   and 
even  of  Lyons,  were  overwhelmed   with 
consternation ;  and  a  feirer  opportunity  of 
humblmg  France  could  never  occur,  as  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  had  been  left  almost 
quite  defenceless :  but  this  was  fiitally  ne- 
glected, either  from  the  spirit  of  dissension 
which  began  to  prevail  in  the  allied  army, 
or  from  the  indisposition  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, who  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  in 
the  midst  of  this  expedition  ;   or,  lastly, 
from    his  want    of  sincerity,  which  was 
shrewdly  suspected.     He  is  said  to  have 
maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  Versailles,  in  complaisance  to 
which  he  retarded  the  operations  of  the 
confederatea    Certain  it  is,  he  evacuated 
all  his  conquests,  and  about  the  middle  of 
September  quitted  the  French  territories, 
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after  having  pillaged  and  laid  waste  the 
coimtrv  throofh  ?%ich  he  had  peDetrated 
(9).  Id  CataJonia  the  French  attempted 
nothing  of  importance  daring  this  campaign, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  wholly  inactive  in 
that  province. 

THE  DUKE  OF  HANOVER  CREATED  AN 
EIZCTOR  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 
Thb  ProCeatant  interest  in  Germany  ac- 
quired an  acceflsion  of  strength,  hy  the  cre- 
ation of  a  ninth  electorate  in  favor  of  Ernest 
Augustua,  duke  of  Hanover.  He  had,  by 
this  time,  reDotmced  all  his  connexions 
with  France,  and  engaged  to  enter  heartily 
into  the  interest  of  Sie  allies,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  obtaining  the  electoral  dignity. 
King  William  exerted  himself  so  vigorously 
in  Us  behalf  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  that 
the  emperor  agreed  to  the  proposal,  in  case 
the  consent  of  the  other  electors  could  be 
procured.  This  assent,  however,  was  ex- 
torted by  the  importunities  of  the  kin^  of 
England,  whom  he  durst  not  disobli^. 
Leopold  was  blindly  tngoted  to  the  religion 
of  Rome,  and  cooaeouently  averse  to  a  new 
creatiout  that  woula  wesJcen  the  Catholic 
interest  in  the  electoral  college.  He,  there- 


fore, employed  his  emisBaries  to  thwait 
the  duke*s  measurea  Some  Protestan 
princes  opposed  him  from  motives  of  jeal 
ousy,  and  the  French  king  used  all  his 
artifice  and  influence,  to  prevent  the  eleva- 
tion oi  the  house  of  Hanover.  When  the 
duke  had  surmounted  all  this  opposition, 
so  far  as  to  gain  over  a  majority  of^tne  elec- 
tors, new  objections  were  started.  The 
emperor  suggested  that  another  popish 
electorate  shoidd  be  created  to  balance  the 
advantage  which  the  Lutherans  would  reap 
firom  th^  of  Hanover ;  and  he  proposed  that 
Austria  should  be  raised  to  the  same  di^ty : 
but  violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  ex- 
pedient, which  would  have  vested  the  em- 
peror with  a  double  vote  in  the  electoral 
college.  At  length,  after  a  tedious  nego- 
tiation, the  duke  of  Hanover,  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  December,  was  honored  witii 
the  investiture,  as  elector  of  Brunswic: 
created  great  marshal  of  the  empire,  and 
did  homage  to  the  emperor:  nevertheless, 
he  was  not  yet  admitted  into  the  college, 
because  he  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  elec- 
tors (10). 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IH 


Barnet.  ButeTncU.  Barchet. 
TindBl.    Kalpb. 
To  oiw  of  the  |»niihtott  pab- 
liabed  on  this  oecanoD,  ia  an> 
neied  a  prtition  to  the  preaeni 
forenment,  in  the  name  of 
kisf  James*!  adtaerentv,  inport 
ing  that  MHoe  crave  and  learned 
penom  Aoaldbe  authofind  to 
eoopile    a    treatiae,   abowiof 
the  gnravds  of  WiUiam'a  title ; 
and  declaring,  that  in  caae  the 
perfonnance  dwiiM  carrj  eon- 
vjctioo    along  with  it.    they 
woald  Biibinit  to  ttiat  title,  ai 
they  had   hitherto  opposed  it 
f^otn  a  principle  of  eonseicnee. 
The  be«t  answer  that  could  be 
made  to  this  saromons,   was 
Locke's  hook  upon  government, 
which  appeared  at  this  period 
—Balph. 
I  Bevendge  was  pmnioted  to  the 
■ee  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Fowler 
to  that  of  Gloocetter,  Cumber- 
land to  Feterborougb.  Moor  to 
Nofwieh.  Grove  to  Chichester, 
and  E*atrick  to  Ely. 
k  Prince  Engene,  of  Savoy,  who 
in  the  sequel  rivalled  the  (hme 
of  the  greatest  warriors  of  an- 
tiquity, was  descended,  on  the 
fhther's  side,  from  the  house  of 
Savoy,   and  on  the  mother's, 
from  the  fkmily  of  Soissons,  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
Bis  ftther  was  Eugene  Maurice 
of  Savoy,  count  of  Soimons. 
colonel  of  the  Switners.  and 
governor  of  Champagne  and 
Brie :  bis  mother  was  the  eele 
brated   Olympia  da   Mancini, 
niece   of  cardinal    Mazarine 
Prince  Eogene  finding  himself 
neglected  at  the  court  of  France, 
engaged  as  a  soldier  of  fortune 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor, 
and  soon  dirtingnished  himselfl 
by  his  great  military  .talents:! 
*-•  vrsfl^  MuinMivMr.  an  accooi* 
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plisfaed  gentleman,  learned,  lib* 
eral.  mild,  and  courteous;  an 
unshaken  fViend;  a  generous 
enemy ;  an  invincible  captain ; 
a  consummate  politician. 

5  The  laws  enacted  in  this  session 
were  these:  an  act  fm  nbro- 
sating  the  oath  of  supremacy 
in    Insland,    and     anpoinfing 
other  oaths ;  an  act  for  taking 
away  clergy  from  some  olftnd- 
ers,  and  bringing  others  to  pun 
ishment;  an  act  against  aeer 
stealing ;  an  act  for  repairing 
the  highways,  and  settling  the 
rates  of  carriages  of  goods ;  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  creditors 
against  fraudulent  devices ;  an 
act  for  explaining  and  supply- 
ing the  defects  of  former  laws 
for  the  settlement  of  the  poor ; 
an  act  for  the  encouragementi 
of  the  breeding  and  fiseding  of 
cattle ;  and  an  act  for  ascertain 
ing  the  tithes  of  hemp  and  flax 

6  Burnet.  Story.  Kennet.  Life 
of  King  William.  Naval  His 
tory.    Ralph.    Voltaire. 

7  The  letter  was  directed  not  only 
for  privy-counsellors,  but  also 
to  the  dutcbesses  of  Somerset 
and  Beaufort,  the  marchioness 
of  Halifox,  the  countesses  of 
Derby,  Mul^ave,  Rutland, 
Brooks,  Nottingham,  Lomley, 
and  Danby,  the  ladies  Fitzbard- 
ing  and  Fietehville,  those  of 
Sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  of  tbd 
house  of  commons.  Sir  Edward 
Seymonr,  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 

Srave.  the  wives  of  Sir  Thomas 
tamford.  lord-mayw  of  Lon- 
don, Sir  William  Ashurst  and 
Sir  Richard  Levert  the  sheriflb, 
and.  lastly,  to  Dr.  Chamber. 
Iain,  the  fomous  practitioner  in 
midwifery. 

8  Those  except^  were  the  duke 
of  Ormond.  the  marquis  of  Win 
Chester,  the  eaijs  of  Bunderiand, 
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Bath,  Danby,  and  Nottingham, 
the  lords  Newport,  Delamere. 
Wiltshire,  Golchester,  Cornbu- 
ry,  DunUain.  and  Churchill; 
the  bishops  of  London  and  St. 
Asaph ;  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Sir 
John  Woiden.  Sir  Samuel  Grim- 
stone,  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Sir 
George  Treby,  Sir  Basil  Dix- 
well,  SirVames  Oxenden,  Dr. 
John  Tillotson,  Dr.  Gilbert  Bur- 
net; Francis  Ruisel.  Richard 
Levison ;  John  lYenchard. 
Charles  Dnncomb,  citiaens  of 
London;  Edwards,  Stapleton, 
and  Bunt,  flsbermen,  and  all 
others  who  bad  oflbred  personal 
indignities  to  him  at  F^vnrs- 
ham ;  or  bad  been  concerned  in 
the  barbarous  murder  of  John 
Ashton  Cross,  or  any  other  who 
had  suflered  death  for  their 
loyaltv ;  and  all  spies,  or  sucli 
as  had  betrayed  his  council  du- 
ring his  late  absence  flt>m  Eng- 
land. 

At  this  period,  queen  Mary, 
understanding  that  Uie  Pro- 
testant Vaudois  were  destitute 
(^ministers  to  preach  or  teach 
tV  gospel,  established  a  fund 
from  her  own  privy  purse,  to 
maintain  ten  preachers,  and  as 
many  ichoolroasters,  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont. 
In  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
folt  in  London,  and  manv  other 
parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Violent  agitations  of 
the  same  kind  had  happened 
about  two  months  before  in 
Sicily  and  Malta ;  and  the  town 
of  Port-Royal  in  Jamaica  was 
almost  totally  mined  by  the 
earthquake;  the  place  was  to 
suddenly  overflowed,  that  about 
fifteen  hundred  persons  per 
ished. 
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fflSTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


CHAFFER  IV. 

False  Information  affainst  the  Earl  of  Marlborough^  the  Bishop  of  Rochester^  and 
others — Sources  of  nationai  DiscorUerU — Dissension  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark — The  House  of  Lords  tnndicate  their  Privileges  in 
behalf  of  their  imprisoned  Members — The  Commons  present  Addresses  to  the  King 
and  Queen — They  acquit  Admiral  Rtissel,  and  resolve  to  advise  his  Majesty — The^f 
comply  unlh  all  the  Demands  of  the  Ministry-^The  Lords  present  an  Address  of 
Advice  to  the  King — Dispute  bettoeen  the  Lords  and  Commons  concerning  Admiral 
Russel — The  Commons  address  the  King — They  establish  the  LandAax  and  other 
Impositions — BurneVs  Pastoral  Letter  burned  by  the  Hangman — Proceedings  of 
the  Lower  House  against  the  Practice  of  kidnapping  Men  for  the  Service — The 
tv)0  Houses  address  the  King  on  the  Grievances  of  Ireland — An  Account  of  the 
Place-billi  and  that  for  triennial  Parliaments — The  Commons  petition  his  Majesty 
that  he  would  dissolve  the  East  India  Company — Trial  of  Lord  Mohunfor  Murder 
— Alterations  in  the  Ministry — The  King  repairs  to  the  Continent,  and  assembles 
the  Confederate  Army  in  Flanders — The  French  reduce  Huy — Luxembourg  re- 
solves to  attack  the  Allies,  who  are  defeated  at  Landen — Charleroy  is  besieged  arid 
taken  by  the  Enemy — Campaign  on  the  Rhine — The  Duke  of  Savoy  is  defeated 
by  Catinat  in  the  Plain  oj'marsaglia — Transactions  in  Hungary  and  Catalonia 
—-Naval  Affairs-^  A  Fleet  of  Merchant  Ships  under  Convoy  of  Sir  George  Rooke, 
attacked,  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  French  Squadrons —  Wheeler^s  Expedition  to 
the  West-Indies — Benbow  bombards  St,  Maloes — The  French  King  has  recourse 
to  the  Mediation  of  Denmark — Severity  of  the  Government  against  the  Jacobites 
— Complaisance  of  the  Scottish  Parliament — The  King  returtis  to  England,  makes 
some  Changes  in  the  Ministry,  and  opens  the  Session  of  Parliament — Both  Houses 
inquire  into  the  Miscarriages  by  Sea — The  Commons  grant  a  vast  Sum  for  the 
Services  of  the  ensuing  Year — The  King  rejects  the  Sill  against  free  and  im- 
partial proceedings  in  Parliament ;  and  the  Lower  House  remonstrates  on  this 
Subject — Establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England — The  East-India  Company  obtain 
a  new  Charter — BUI  for  a  general  Naturalization  dropped — Sir  Francis  Wheeler 
perishes  in  a  Storm — The  English  attempt  to  make  a  Descent  in  Camaret-bay,  but 
are  repulsed  with  Loss — They  bombard  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  Dunkirk,  and 
Calais — Admital  Russel  sails  for  the  Mediterranean,  relieves  Barcelona,  and 
winters  at  Cadiz — Campaign  in  Flanders — The  Allies  reduce  Huy — The  Prince 
of  Baden  passes  the  Rhine,  but  is  obliged  to  repass  that  River — Operations  in 
Hungary — Progress  of  the  French  in  Catalonia — State  of  the  War  in  Piedmont 
— The  King  returns  to  England — The  Parliament  meets — The  Bill  for  triennial 
Parliaments  receives  the  Royal  Assent — Death  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  of 
Queen  Mary — Reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 


THE  EARL  OF  MARLBOROUGH.  BISHOP  OF 
ROCHESTER,  &c.  FALSELY  ACCUSED. 

While  king  William  seemed  wholly  en- 
CTOfised  by  the  ai&irs  of  the  continent,  £ng- 
uind  was  distracted  by  domestic  dissension, 
and  overspread  with  v^e,  corruption,  and 
pro&neness.  Over  am  above  the  Jaco- 
bites, there  was  a  set  of  malcontents,  whose 
number  daily  increased.  Thev  not  only 
murmured  at  the  grievances  of  the  nation, 
but  composed  and  published  elaborate  dis- 
sertations upon  the  same  subject  These 
made  such  impressions  upon  the  people, 
already  irritated  by  heavj  burdens,  distress- 
ed in  their  trade,  and  disappointed  in  their 
sanguine  expectations,  that  the  queen  thought 
it  necessary  to  check  the  progress  of  those 
writers,  by  issuing  a  proclamation,  ofiering 
a  reward  to  such  as  would  discover  seditious 


libellers.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  had  been 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  inibrmation 
of  one  Robert  Young,  a  prisoner  at  New- 
gate, who  had  forged  that  nobleman's  hand- 
writing, and  contrived  the  scheme  of  an 
association  in  favor  of  king  James,  to  which 
he  affixed  the  names  of  the  earls  of  Marl- 
borough and  Salisbury,  Sprat,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  lord  Combury,  and  Sir  Basil 
Firebrace.   One  of  his  emissaries  had  found 
means  to  conceal  this  paper  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  bishop's  house  at  Bromley  in 
Kent,  where  it  was  found  by  the  kmg*8 
messengers,  who  secured  the  prelate    in 
consequence  of  Young's  information.    But 
he  vindicated  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  council ;  and  the  forgery  of  the 
informer  was  detected  by  the  confession  of 
his  accomplice.  The  bishop  obtained  his  re- 
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'JBese  immediately,  and  the  earl  of  Marl- 
oorougii  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  court  of 
im^A-bench. 

SOURCES  OF  NATIONAL  DISCONTENT. 
So  maoy  persoos  of  character  and  dia- 
tinctioQ  had  been  imprisoned  during  this 
reign,  upon  the  slightest  suspicion,  t£it  the 
disooDtented  part  of  the  nation  had  some 
reason  to  insinuate,  they  had  only  exchang- 
ed one  tyrant  for  another.    They  affirmed, 
that  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  either  in- 
sufficient to  protect  the  subject  from  false 
imprisonment,  or  had  been  shamefully  mis- 
used.   They   expatiated  upon  the  loss  of 
^ps,  which  had  lately  &llen  a  prey  to  the 
enemy;  the  coneumption  of  seamen;  the 
neglect  of  the  fisheries;  the  interruption 
of  commerce,  in  which  the  nation  was  sup- 
planted by  her  allies,  as  well  as  invaded  by 
her  enemies ;  the  low  ebb  of  the  kingdom's 
treasure,  exhausted  in  hiring  foreign  l»ttoms 
and  paying  foreign  troops  to  fi^t  foreign 
quarrels ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  their  countrymen,  whose  blood 
had  been  lavishly  spilt  in  support  of  con- 
nexions with  which  they  ought  to  have  had 
no  ooocem.    They  demonstrated  the  mis- 
chief that  necessarily  arose  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  nation.    They  observed, 
that  the.govemment  could  not  be  duly  estab- 
lished, until  a  solemn  declaration  should 
confirm  the  legality  of  that  tenure  by  which 
their  majesties  possessed  the  throne;  that 
the  structure  of  parliaments  was  deficient 
in  point  of  solidity,  as  they  existed  entirely 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  which  would 
use  them  no  longer  than  they  should  be 
found  necessary  in  raising  supplies  for  the 
use  of  the  government    They  exclaimed 
against  the  pmctice  of  quartering  soldiers 
in  private  houses,  contraij  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  land,  the  petition  of  rights,  and 
the  subsequent  act  on  that  subject  passed  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Charles.    They 
enumerated  among  their  grievances   the 
violation  of  property,  by  pressing  transport 
ships  into  the  service,  without  settlmg  any 
fond  or  payment  for  the  owners:  the  con- 
dition of  the  militia,  which   was  equally 
burdensome  and  useless:  the  flagrant  par- 
tiality in  fovor  of  allies  who  carried  on  an 
open  commerce  with  France,  and  supplied 
the  enemy  with  necessaries,  while  the  Eng- 
lish labored  under  the  severest  prohibitions, 
and  were  in  effect  the  dopes  of  those  very 
powers  whom  they  protected.   They  dwelt 
upon  the  ministry's  want  of  conduct,  fore- 
ai^it,  and  intelligence,  and  inveighed  against 
their   ignorance,   insolence,  and  neglect, 
which  were  as  pemicions  to  the  nation  as 
if  they  had  formed  a  design  of  reducing  it 
to  the  lowest  ebb  of  disgrace  and  destruc- 
tioo.  By  this  time,  indeed,  public  virtue  was 
become  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  the  whole 


kingdom  was  overaguread  with  inmiorality 
and  corruption;  towards  the  increase  of 
which  many  concurring  circumstances  hap- 
pened to  contribute.  The  people  were  di- 
vided into  three  parties,  namely,  the  Wil 
liamites,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  discontented 
Revolntioners:  these  &ctions  took  all  oppor* 
tunities  to  thwart,  to  expose,  and  to  ridicule 
the  measures  and  principles  of  each  other : 
so  that  patriotism  was  laughed  out  of  doors, 
as  an  hypocritical  pretence.  This  contention 
established  a  belief  that  every  man  consult- 
ed his  own  private  interest  at  the  expense 
of  the  public :  a  belief  that  soon  grew  into 
a  maxim  almost  univeraally  adopted.  The 
practice  of  bribing  a  majority  in  parliament 
had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals 
of  all  ranks  of  people,  from  the  candidate 
to  the  lowest  borough-elector.  The  expe- 
dient of  establishing  fiinds  of  credit  for 
raising  supplies  to  defray  the  e^^nses  of 
government  threw  large  premiums  and 
sums  of  money  into  the  liands  of  low,  sordid 
usurers,  brokers,  and  jobbers,  who  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  the  name  of  the  moneyed 
interest  Intoxicated  by  this  flow  of  wealth, 
they  affected  to  rival  the  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence of  their  superiors;  but,  being  des- 
titute of  sentiment  and  taste,  to  conduct 
them  in  their  new  career,  they  ran  into  the 
most  absurd  and  illiberal  extravagancies. 
They  laid  aside  all  decorum ;  became  lewd, 
insolent,  intemperate  and  riotoua  Their  ex- 
ample was  caught  by  the  vulgar.  All  prin- 
ciple, and  even  decency,  was  gradually 
bfmished;  talent  lay  uncultivated,  and  the 
land  was  deluged  with  a  tide  of  ignorance 
and  profligacy. 

DISSENSION  BETWEEN  THE  QUEEN  AND 
PRINCESS  ANNE. 
KiNQ  WiLLiAic  having  ascertained  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  army,  and  concerted 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign 
with  ^e  States-general,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  allies,  set  sail  for  England  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  October :  on  the  eighteenth 
landed  at  Yarmouth,  was  met  by  the  queen 
at  Newhall,  and  paased  through  the  city  of 
London  to  Kensington,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  populace.  He  received  a  con- 
gratulatory address  from  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen,  with  whom  he  dined  in  pub- 
lic by  invitation.  A  day  of  thanksgiving 
was  appointed  for  the  victory  obtained  at 
sea.  The  lutestring  company  was  estab- 
lished by  patent,  and  the  parliament  met 
on  the  fouAh  day  of  November.  The  house 
pf  lords  was  deeply  infocted  with  discon- 
tent; which  in  some  meastn^  proceeded 
from  the  dissension  between  the  queen  and 
her  sister  the  princess  of  Denmark,  which 
last  underwent  every  mortification  that  the 
court  could  inflict  Her  guards  were  takes 
away ;  all  honoia  which  had  been  paid  t» 
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her  nnk  W  the  majpalyateB  of  Bath,  where 
she  ■ometimee  resided,  and  even  hy  the 
ministers  of  the  church  where  she  attended 
at  dirine  service,  were  discontinued,  by  the 
express  order  of  his  majesty.  Her  cause 
was  naturally  espoused  by  those  noblemen 
who  had  adhered  to  her  in  her  former  con- 
test with  the  king,  about  an  independent 
settlement;  and  these  were  now  remforced 
by  dl  the  friends  of  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough united  by  a  double  tie :  for  they  re- 
sented the  disgrace  and  confinement  of  that 
lord,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  support 
the  princess  Anne  under  a  persecution  in- 
curred by  an  attachment  to  his  countess. 
The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  lived  in  friendship 
with  Marlborough,  and  thought  be  had  been 
unpatefully  treated  by  the  king:  the  mar- 
quis of  Halifax  befriended  him,  from  oppo- 
sition to  the  ministry:  the  earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  for  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
talents,  and  acquire  tluit  consideration 
which  he  thought  due  to  his  merit  De- 
vonshire, Montague,  and  Bradford,  joined 
in  the  same  cause  from  principle ;  the  same 
pretence  was  used  by  the  earls  of  Stam- 
ford, Monmouth,  Warrington,  and  other 
whigs,  though  in  e^ct  they  were  actuated 
by  jealousy  and  resentment  against  those 
by  whom  they  had  been  Bup]Hanted.  As 
for  the  Jacobites,  they  gladly  contributed 
their  assistance  to  promote  any  scheme 
that  had  a  tendency  to  embroil  the  adminis- 
tration. 

LORDS  VINDICATE  THEIR  PRIVILEGE& 
The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament^ 
thanked  them  for  their  last  supplies,  con- 
gratulated them  upon  the  victory  obtained 
at  sea,  condoled  them  on  the  bad  success  of 
the  campaign  by  land,  magnified  the  power 
of  France,  represented  the  necessity  of 
maintainmg  a  great  force  to  oppose  it,  and 
demanded  sufaodies  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  expressed  hb  reluctance  to  load  them 
with  additional  burdens,  which,  he  said, 
could  not  be  avoided,  without  exposing  his 
hmgdom  to  inevitable  destruction.  He  de- 
sired their  advice  towards  lessening  the 
inconvenience  of  exporting  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  forces.  He  intimated  a  de- 
sign of  making  a  descent  upon  France; 
declared  he  had  no  aim  but  to  make  his 
subjects  a  happy  people ;  and  that  he  would 
again  cheerfully  expose  his  life  for  the 
welfiire  of  the  nation.  The  lords,  after  an 
adjournment  of  three  days,  began  with 
great  warmth  to  assert  their  privileffOi, 
which  they  conceived  had  been  violated  in 
the  cases  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and 
the  other  noUemen,  who  had  been  appre- 
hended, committed  to  prison,  and  aner- 
wards  admitted  to  bail  by  the  court  of 
king's-bencb.  These  circumstances  being 
fully  discussed  in  a  violent  debate,   the 


boose  ordered  lord  Lucas,  constable  of  cfae 
Tower,  to  produce  the  warrants  of  commit- 
ment, and  the  clerk  of  the  king*s-bench   to 
deliver  the  affidavit  of  Aaron  Smith,  the 
court  solicitor,  upon  which  the  lords  hod 
been  remanded  to  prison.    At  the  flame 
time,  the  whde  affair  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  empowered  to  send  for  persons* 
papers,  and  records.    The  judges  were  or- 
dered to  attend :  Aaron  Smith  was  exam- 
ined, touching  the  evidence  against  tbe 
committed  lords.    The  committee  repotted 
their  general  resolution,  which  produced  a 
vehement  dispute.    The  opinbn   of  the 
judges  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties : 
the  debate  was  referred  to  a  committee  cf 
the  whole  house,  in  which  it  was  resolved* 
and  declared,  as  the  sense  of  that  assembly, 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  habeat  corfnu  act, 
it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  judges  and  gaol-de- 
livery to  discharge  the  prisoner  on  bail,  if 
committed  for  high  treason,  unless  it  be 
made  appear,  upon  oath,  that  there  are  two 
witnesses  against  the  said  prisoner,  who 
cannot  be  produced  in  that  term,  sessioD,  or 
general  gaol-delivery.    Thev  likewise  re- 
solved it  was  the  intention  of  the  said  stat- 
ute, that  in  case  there  should  be  more  than 
one  prisoner  to  be  bailed  or  remanded, 
there  must  be  oath  made  that  there  are 
two  witnesses  agamst  each  prisoner,  other- 
wise he  cannot  be  remanded  to  prison. 
These  resolutions  were   entered   in   the 
books,  as  standing  directions  to  all  fiiture 
judges,  yet  not  without  great  oppositioo 
fiom  the  court  members.    The  next  debate 
turned  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  im- 
prisoned lords  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
contest  became  so  warm,  that  the  courtiers 
began  to  be  afiraid,  and  proposed  an  expe- 
dient, which  was  put  in  practice.    The 
house  adjourned  to  tbe  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month,  and  at  its  next  meetmg  was 
given  to  understand,  that  the  king  had  dis- 
charged the  imprisoned  noblemen.    Afler 
another  warm  debate,  a  formal  entry  was 
made  in  the  journals,  importing,  That  the 
house  being  informed  of  his  majesty*s  having 
given  directions  for  discharging  the  lords 
under  bail  in  tbe  king's4)ench,  the  debate 
about  that  matter  ceased.    The  resentment 
of  the  peers  being  thus  allayed,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  his  majesty's  speech  into 
consideration. 

THE  COMMONS  PRESENT  ADDRESSES 
TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
The  commons  having  voted  an  address 
of  thanks,  and  another,  praying  that  h» 
muesty*s  foreign  alliances  should  be  bud 
before  them,  determined  on  a  bill  for  regu 
lating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason.  They 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  admiral  Russel, 
his  officers  and  seamen,  for  the  victory 
they  had  obtained,  and  then  proceeded  to 
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an  biqaiiy.  Why  that  victory  had  not  been 
vursoed;  why  the  descent  had  not  been 
made;  and  why  the  trade  had  not  been 
better  protected  &ofn  the  enemy'a  cruisers. 
The  admiral  having  justified  his  own  con- 
duct, they  commanded  the  lords  of  the  ad* 
miialty  to  pfoduce  copies  of  all  the  letters 
and  oideFB  which  had  been  sent  to  the  ad- 
miral: they  ordered  Russel  to  hij  before 
diem  his  anawera ;  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  transports,  victuallers,  and  office  of 
ordnance  to  deliver  in  an  account  of  their 
proceedinga      They    then   {^resented    ad- 
dresses to  the  king  and  queen,  acknowledg- 
ing the  &vor  of  God  in  restoring  him  to 
his  people ;  congratulating  him  upon  his  de- 
liverance from  the  snares  of  his  open  and 
secret  enemies;    and  ■«a«^g  him  they 
would,  according  to  his  majestv's  desire  in 
his  most  gracious  speech,  be  always  ready 
to  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  support  of 
his  government    The  queen  was  thanked 
for  her  gracious  and  prudent  administration 
during  his  majesty^s  absence ;  they  con- 
gratumted  her  on  their  signal  deliverance 
m>m  a  bold  and  cruel  design  formed  for 
their  destruction,  as  well  as  on  the  glorious 
victory  which  her  fleet  had  gaiuM;  and 
they  assured  her  that  the  grateful  sense 
they  had  of  their  happiness  under  her  sov- 
emment,  should  always  be  manifestea  in 
constant  returns  of  duty  and  obedience. 

After  this  formal  compliment,  the  house, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  the  supplies,  insist- 
ed upon  perusing  me  treaties,  public  ac- 
counts, and  estimatesi  that  they  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  advise,  as  well  as  to  assist 
his  majesty.  Being  indulged  with  those 
papers,  they  passed  a  jnevioiis  vote,  that  a 
supply  shoula  be  given ;  then  they  began 
to  concert  their  articles  of  advice.  S^e 
<^  the  members  loudly  complained  of  parti- 
ality to  foreign  generals,  ana  particularly  re- 
flected upon  the  insolence  of  count  Solmes, 
and  his  misconduct  at  Steenkirk  After 
some  warm  altercation,  the  house  resolved 
one  article  of  their  advice  should  be,  that 
his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  that  should  happen  among  the 
general  officers,  with  such  only  as  were 
natives  of  his  dominions,  and  that  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  i^gliah  should  be  an 
EogliafamiUL  Theur  next  resolution  im- 
plied, that  many  of  the  great  aflbirs  of  the 
government  having  been,  for  some  time 
past,  unsuccessfully  managed,  the  house 
should  advise  his  majesty  to  prevent  such 
miachiefB  for  the  future,  by  employing  men 
of  Imowledge,  ability,  and  integrity.  Indi- 
vidual members  inveighed  bitterly  against 
cabinet  councils,  as  a  novelty  in  the  British 
system  of  government,  by  which  the  privy- 
council  was  jostled  out  of  its  province.  They 
OHQplained  that  all  the  grievances  of  the 


nation  proceeded  from  the  vicious  principles 
of  the  ministry :  they  observed,  that  he  who 
opposed  the  establishment  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  support  it  with  zeal.  The  earl 
of  Nottinffham  was  mentioned  by  name, 
and  the  house  resolved  that  his  majeshr 
should  be  advised  to  employ  in  his  councils 
such  persons  only  whose  principles  obliged 
them  to  support  his  rights  affamst  the  late 
king,  and  ail  other  pretenders.  Marlbo- 
rough*s  interest  still  predominated  anxMiff 
the  commons.  His  friend  Russel  acquitted 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house,  and 
shifted  the  blame  of  the  miscarriage  upon 
his  enemy  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  de^ 
daring  that  twenty  days  elated  between 
his  first  letter  to  that  nobleman  and  his 
lordship*8  answer.  The  earPs  friends,  of 
whom  there  was  a  great  number  in  the 
house,  espoused  his  cause  with  great  vigor, 
and  even  recriminated  upon  Russel ;  so 
that  a  very  violent  debate  ensued.  Both 
parties  agreed  that  there  had  been  misman- 
agement in  the  ^heme  of  a  descent  It 
was  moved,  that  one  cause  of  the  miscar- 
riage was  the  want  of  giving  timely  and 
necessary  orders,  by  those  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  a&ir  was  committed. 
The  house  divided,  and  it  was  carried  m 
the  affirmative  by  one  voice  only.  At  the 
next  sitting  of  the  committee,  »ir  Richard 
Temple  proposed  they  should  consider  how 
to  pay  the  forces  abroad,  by  means  of  Eng- 
lish manu&ctures,  without  exporting  mo- 
ney. They  resolved  that  the  house  riiould 
be  moved  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take 
this  expedient  into  consideration.  Sir 
Francis  Winnington  was  immediately  call- 
ed upon  to  leave  the  chair,  and  the  speaker 
resumed  his  place.  All  that  had  been  done 
was  noW  void,  as  no  report  had  been  made ; 
and  the  committee  was  dissolved.  The 
house,  however,  revived  it,  and  appoioted  a 
day  for  its  sittiog ;  but  before  it  could  re- 
sume its  deliberations,  admiral  Russel 
moved  for  its  being  adjourned,  and  all  its 
purposes  were  defeated. 

The  court  agents  had  by  this  time 
interposed,  and  secured  a  majority  by  the 
infiunous  arts  of  corruption.  The  commons 
no  longer  insisted  upon  their  points  of  ad- 
vice. The  whole  attention  was  now  cen- 
tered in  the  article  of  assistance.  They 
granted  about  two  millions  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  three  and  thirty  thousand  seamen^ 
the  building  of  some  additional  ships  of  war, 
and  the  finishing  of  Plymouth  dock;  and 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  quarterly  poll. 
The  estimates  of  the  land-service  were  not 
discussed  without  tedious  debates,  and 
warm  disputea  The  ministry  demanded 
fifty-four  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand 
of  whom  should  be  kept  at  home  for  the 
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cieftenee  of  the  nation,  whfle  the  rest  shoakl 
serve  abroad  in  the  allied  army.  Many 
memben  declared  their  averBion  to  a  foreign 
war,  in  which  the  nation  had  no  immediate 
concern,  and  so  little  prospect  of  flnGcess. 
Others  agreed  that  the  allies  shoold  be  n^ 
sisted  on  the  continent  with  a  proportioQ 
of  British  forces ;  bat  that  the  naticm  should 
act  as  an  auxiliary,  not  as  a  principal,  and 
pay  no  more  than  what  the  people  would 
cheerfully  contribate  to  the  general  ex* 

Sense.  These  reflections,  however,  pro- 
uced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  prolong- 
ing the  debate.  Ministerial  influence  had 
eurmounted  all  opposition.  The  house  vo- 
ted the  number  or  men  demanded.  Such 
was  their  servile  complaisance,  that  when 
they  examined  the  treaties  by  which  the 
English  and  Dutch  contracted  equally  with 
the  German  princes,  and  found  that,  not- 
withstanding these  treaties,  Britain  bore 
two-thirds  c?  the  expense,  they  overlooked 
this  flagrant  instance  of  partiality,  and  ena- 
bled the  king  to  pay  the  proportion.  Nay, 
their  maxims  were  so  much  altered,  that, 
instead  of  prosecuting  their  resentment 
against  foreign  genen^  ihej  assented  to  a 
motion  that  theprince  of  Wirtemberg,  the 
major-generals  Tetteau  and  La  Forest,  who 
commanded  the  Danish  troops  in  the  pay 
of  the  States-ffef  oral,  should  be  mdulged 
with  such  an  uldition  to  their  appointments 
as  would  make  up  the  difierence  between 
the  nay  of  England  and  that  of  Holland. 
Finailv,  they  voted  above  two  millions  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  land  forces,  and  for 
defraying  extraordinary  expenses  attending 
the  war  upon  the  continent,  including  snf 
sidies  to  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Han- 
over. 

THE*  LORDS  PRESENT  AN  ADDRESS  OF 
ADVICE  TO  THE  KING. 
Tm  house  of  lords,  meanwhile,  was  not 
free  from  animosity  and  contention.  The 
Marlborough  faction  exerted  themselves 
with  great  vivacity.  They  affirmed,  it  was 
the  province  of  their  house  to  advise  the 
sovereign :  like  the  commons  they  insisted 
upon  the  king's  having  asked  their  advice, 
because  he  had  mentioned  that  word  in  his 
speech,  though  he  never  dteamed  that  they 
would  catch  at  it  with  such  eagerness. 
They  moved  that  the  task  of  digesting  the 
articles  of  advice  should  be  undertaken  bv 
a  joint  committee  of  both  houses :  but  afi 
the  dependants  c^  the  court,  mcluding  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops,  except  Watson  of 
St  David's,  were  marahalled  to  oppose  this 
motion,  which  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  twelve  ;  and  this  victory  was  followed 
with  a  protest  of  the  vanquished.  Not- 
withstanding this  defeat,  they  prosecuted 
their  scheme  of  giving  advice ;  and,  after 
much  wranglmg  and  declamation,  the  house 


agreed  in  an  address  of  remonstrance,  ad- 
vising  and  beseeching  his  majesty.  That 
the  commanding  ofl&er  of  tiie  Britiah 
forces  should  be  an  Englishman:  that 
English  officers  might  take  rank  of  those  in 
the  confederate  armies,  who  did  not  belongs 
to  crowned  heads :  that  the  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  all  Engli^,  and  com- 
manded bv  an  English  general:  that  the 
gractice  of  pressing  men  ror  the  fleet  riiould 
e  remedied:  that  such  officers  as  were 
guilty  of  this  practice  diould  be  cashiered 
and  punidied:  and,  lastly,  that  no  foreign- 
ers should  sit  at  the  board  of  ordnance. 
This  address  was  presented  to  the  kinff; 

he  woa£i 


who  received  it  coldly,  and 
take  it  into  consideration. 

Then  the  lords  resolved  to  inquire  into 
the  miscarriage  of  the  purposed  descent,  and 
called  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  that  a^ 
fiiir :  but  the  aim  of  the  majority  was  not 
80  much  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  to  screen  Nottingham,  and  cen- 
sure Russel.  That  nobleman  produced  his 
own  book  of  entries,  together  with  the 
whole  correspondence  between  him  and  the 
admiral,  whom  he  verbally  charged  with 
having  contributed  to  the  miscarriage  of 
the  expedition.  This  affidr  was  referred  to 
^  committee.  Sir  John  Ashby  was  exana- 
ined.  The  house  directed  the  earl  to  draw 
up  the  substance  of  this  charge ;  and  these 
papers  were  afterwards  delivered  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  commons,  at  a  conference  by 
the  lord-president,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee above.  Iliey  were  oflfered  for  the 
inspection  of  the  commons,  as  they  concern- 
ed some  members  of  that  house,  by  whom 
they  mi^t  be  inibrmed  more  fully  of  the 
particuluB  tbev  contained.  At  another  con- 
ference, which  the  commons  demanded, 
their  committee  declared,  in  the  name  of 
the  house.  That  they  had  read  and  well 
considered  the  papers  which  their  tordships 
had  sent  them,  and  which  they  now  return- 
ed :  that,  finding  Mr.  Russel,  one  of  their 
members,  oflen  mentioned  in  the  said  pa- 
pers, they  had  unanimously  resolved,  that 
admiral  Russel,  in  his  command  of  the 
fleets,  during  the  last  summer's  expedition, 
had  behaved  with  fidelity,  courage,  and 
conduct  The  lords,  irritated  at  this  decla- 
ration, and  disappointed  in  their  resentment 
against  Russel,  desired  a  free  conference 
between  the  committees  of  both  houses. 
The  earl  of  Rochester  told  the  commons, 
he  was  commanded  by  the  house  of  lords  to 
inform  them,  that  their  lordships  looked 
upon  the  late  vote  and  proceeding  of  the  low- 
er house,  in  returning  their  papers,  to  be 
irregular  and  unparliamentary,  as  they  had 
hot  communicated  to  their  lordships  the 
lights  they  had  received,  and  the  reasons 
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opon  wbkh  tbeir  vote  was  founded.  A 
pajper  to  the  aune  purport  was  delivered  to 
coloiiel  Granville,  who  promised  to  present 
it  to  the  ooounoDS,  and  make  a  faithfiil  re- 
port of  what  his  lordship  had  said.  Thus 
the  4X)nference  ended,  and  the  inquiry  was 
discontinued. 

THE  COMMONS  ADDRESS  THE  KDiG. 

The  lower  house  seemed  to  be  as  much 
exasperated  against  the  earl  of  Nottins^ham 
as  the  lords  were  incensed  at  Ruasel.  .A 
motion  was  oiade  that  his  majestj^  should 
be  advised  to  appoint  such  commissioners 
of  the  board  of  aidmiralty  as  were  of  known 
experience  in  maritime  affitira  Although 
thK  was  overruled,  they  voted  an  address 
to  the  king,  praying  that  for  the  future,  all 
orders  for  the  engagement  of  the  fleet 
might  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  said 
commissioners;  a  protest,  by  implication, 
against  the  conduct  of  the  secretary.    The 


flagrant  attempt  upon  their  ptivilegea. 
They  demanded  a  conference,  in  which 
they  declared  that  the  clause  in  question 
was  a  notorious  encroachment  upon  the 
riffht  the  commons  possessed,  of  regulating 
all  matters  relating  to  supplies  granted  by 
parliament.  When  this  report  was  debated 
m  the  house  of  lords,  the  earl  of  Mulgnve 
displayed  uncommon  powers  of  eloquence 
and  argument,  in  persuading  the  house, 
that,  by  yielding  to  this  claim  of  the  com- 
mons, they  would  divest  themselves  of 
their  true  greatness,  and  nothing  would  re- 
main but  the  name  and  shadow  of  a  peer, 
which  was  but  a  pageant  Notwithstanding 
all  his  oratory,  the  lords  relinquished  their 
clause,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  bad  agreed  to  pass  the  bill  without  al- 
teration, merelv  in  regard  to  the  present 
urgent  state  or  affairs,  as  beine  otherwise 
of  opinion,  that  they  had  a  rignt  to  insist 


consideration  of  ways  and  means  was  the  upon  their  clause.    A  formal  complaint  be- 


next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  lower  house.  They  resolved  that  a  rate 
of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  for  one  year, 
should  be  charged  upon  all  lands  according 
to  their  yearly  value :  as  also  upon  all  per' 
sonal  estates,  and  upon  all  offices  and  em- 
ployments of  profit,  other  than  military  of^ 
iices  in  the  army  or  navy.  The  act  founded, 
on  this  resolution  empowered  the  king  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  it,  at  seven 
per  cenL    They  further  enabled  him  to 
raise  one  million  on  the  general  credit  of 
the  exchequer,  by  granting  annuities.  They 
laid  several  new  duties  on  a  variety  of  im- 
porta    They  renewed  the  last  quarterly 
poU,  providing  that  in  case  it  should  not 
produce  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
the  deficiencies  might  be  made  up  by  bor- 
rowing on  the  general  credit  of  the  ex- 
chequer.   They  continued  the  impositions 
on  wine,  vineear,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  for 
five  years;  and  those  on  East-India  goods 
for  four  years.    They  laid  a  new  imposition 
of  eight  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  of 
the  &st-lndia  company,  estimated  at  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  pounds; 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  African ;  of  five 
pounds  an  every  diare  of  the  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  Hudson^s  Bay  company;  and 
they  empowered  his  majesty  to  borrow  five 
hundred  thousand  pouiras  on  these  funds, 
which  were  expressly  established  for  main- 
taining ^e  war  with  vigor  (1). 
BURIMETS  P.\SrrORAL  LETTER  BURNED. 
Ths  money-bills  were  retarded  in  the 
upper  house  by  the  arts  of  Halifax,  Mul- 
grave,  and  other  malcontents.    They  graft- 
ed a  clause  on  the  land-tax  bill,  importing, 
that  the  lords  should  tax  themselves.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  majority,  and  the  bill  sent 
with  this  amendment  to  the  commons,  by 


ing  made  in  the  house  of  commons  against 
the  pamphlet  entitled,  "  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  Ck)nqueror8,**  as  containinj!!f 
assertions  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
their  majesties,  to  ue  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  licenser 
and  printer  were  taken  into  custody.  The 
book  being  examined,  they  resolved  that  it 
should  be  humed  bv  the  hands  of  the  con^ 
mon  hangman,  and  that  the  king  should  be 
moved  to  dismiss  the  licenser  from  his  em- 
ployment The  same  sentence  they  pro- 
nounced upon  a  pastoral  letter  of  bishop 
Burnet,  in  which  this  notion  of  conquest 
had  been  at  firat  asserted.  The  lords,  in  or- 
der to  manifest  their  sentiments  on  the 
same  subject,  resolved.  That  such  an  asser- 
tion was  highly  injurious  to  their  majesties, 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which 
the  government  was  founded,  and  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Bohun,  the  licenser,  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  discharged  upon 
his  own  petition,  afler  having  been  repri- 
manded on  his  knees  by  the  speaker. 

Several  merabere  having  complained  that 
their  servants  had  been  kidnapped,  and  sent 
to  serve  as  soldiere  in  Flanders,  the  house 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  committed  by  press-mastera ;  and  a 
suitable  remonstrance  was  presented  to  the 
king,  who  expressed  his  indignation  at  this 

f^racticey  and  assured  the  house  that  the  de- 
inquents  should  be  brouj^ht  to  exemplary 
punishment  Understandmg,  however,  in 
the  sequel,  that  the  methods  taken  by  his 
majesty  for  preventing  this  abuse  had  not 
proved  effectual,  they  resumed  their  inqui- 
ry, and  proceeded  with  undommon  vigor  on 
the  in&mation  they  received.  A  great 
number  of  perscms  who  had  been  pressed 


whom  it  was  unanimously  rejected,  as  a  I  were   discharged  by  order  of  the  house; 
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and  captain  Wmter,  the  chief  undertaker 
for  this  method  of  recruiting  the  army,  was 
carried  b^  the  sergeant  before  the  lord 
chief  justice,  that  he  might  be  prosecuted 
according  to  law. 

THE  TWO  HOUSES  ADDRESS  THE  KING. 
Before  the  heats  occasioned  l^  this  un- 
popular expedient  were  allayed,  the  discon- 
tent of  the  nation  was  further  inflamed  by 
complaints  from  Ireland,  where  lord  Sidney 
was  said  to  rule  with  despotic  authority. 
These  complaints  were  exhibited  by  Sir 
Francis  Brewster,  Sir  William  Gore,  Sir 
John  Macgill,  lieutenant  Stafford,  Mr. 
Stone,  and  Mr.  Kerne.  They  were  exam- 
ined at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  deliyered 
an  account  of  their  grievances  in  writing. 
Both  houses  concurred  in  this  inquiry, 
which  being  finished,  they  severally  pre- 
sented addresses  to  the  king.  The  lords 
observed.  That  there  had  been  great  abuses 
in  disposing  of  the  forfeited  estates:  that 
protectimis  had  been  granted  to  the  Irish 
not  included  in  the  articles  of  Limerick; 
so  that  Protestants  were  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  law  against  them :  that  the 
quarters  of  the  army  had  not  been  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  made  by  parliap 
ment:  that  a  mayor  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  city  of  Dublin  for  two  years  successive- 
ly, contrary  to  the  ancient  privileges  and 
charter:  that  several  persons  accused  of 
murder  had  been  executed  without  proof: 
and  one  Sweetman,  the  most  guilty*  dis- 
charged without  prosecution.  The  com- 
mons spoke  more  fireely  in  their  address : 
they  roundly  explained  the  abuses  and  mis- 
roanagement  of  that  government,  by  expo- 
sing the  Protestant  subjects  to  the  free 
quarter  and  violence  of  a  licentious  army ; 
by  recruiting  the  troops  with  Irish  papists, 
who  had  been  in  open  rebellion  against  his 
majesty;  by  granting  protections  to  Irish 
Roman  Cathmics,  whereby  the  course  of 
the  law  was  stopped ;  by  reversing  outlaw- 
ries for  high  treason,  not  comprehended  in 
the  articles  of  Limerick ;  by  letting  the 
forfeited  estates  at  undervalue,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  majes^*s  revenue ;  by  embez- 
zling the  stores  len  in  the  towns  and  gar- 
risons by  the  late  king  James,  as  well  as 
the  efiects  belonging  to  the  forfeited  es- 
tates, which  might  have  been  employed  for 
the  better  preservation  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  finally,  by  making  additions  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  Limerick,  uter  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  and  the  place  surrendered. 
They  most  humbly  besought  his  majesty  to 
redress  these  abuses,  which  had  greatly  en- 
couraged the  papists,  and  weakened  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  The  king 
graciously  received  both  addresses,  and 
promised  to  pay  a  particular  repLrd  to  all 
remonstrances  that  ^ould  come  m>m  either 


house  of  parliament :  but  no  materml  step 
was  taken  against  the  lords  Sidney,  Atb- 
lone,  and  Coningsby,  who  appeared  to  have 
engrossed  great  part  of  the  forfeitures,  bj 
grants  from  the  crown :  and  even  commis- 
sioner CuUiford,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  most  grievous  acts  of  oppressioD,  es- 
caped with  impunity. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLACE  AND  TRIEN- 
NIAL PARLIAMENT  BILL& 
The   old  whig  principle  was  not    yet 
whoUy  expelled  m>m  the  lower  house.  7he 
undue  innueiice  of  the  court  was  exerted 
in  such  an  open,  scandalous  manner,  as  gave 
offence  to  the  majority*  of  the  commons.    In 
the  midst  of  all  their  condescension,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hussey,  member  for  Lincoln,  brought 
in  a  bill  touching  fVee  and  impartial  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament    It  was  intended  to 
disable  all  members  of  parliament   from 
enjoying  places  of  trust  and  profit,  and  par- 
ticularly levelled  against  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  wjio  had  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  house  in  such  numbers,  that 
this  was  commonly  called  the  officers'  par- 
liament  The  bill  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  by  whom 
it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  committed : 
but  the  ministry  emplo3ring  their  whole 
strength  against  it,  on  the  report  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  two  voices. 
The  earl  of  Mulgrave  again  distinguished 
himself  by  his  elocution,  in  a  speech  that 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people: 
and,  among  those  who  entered  a  protest  in 
the  journals  of  the  house,  when  the  majority 
rejected  the  bill,  was  prince  Greorge  of 
Denmark,  duke  of  Cumberland.   The  court 
had  not  recollected  themselves  firom  the  con- 
sternation produced  by  such  a  vigorous  op- 
position, when  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  pro- 
duced another  bill  for  triennial  parliaments^ 
providing  that  there  should  be  an  annual 
session ;  that  if^  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  the  crown  should  not  order  the  writs 
to  be  issued,  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper^ 
or  commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  should 
issue  them  ex  officio,  and  by  authority  of 
this  act,  under  severe  penalties.    The  im- 
mediate object  of  this  bill  was  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  parliament,  which  had 
already  sat  three  sessions,  and  began  to  be 
formidable  to  the  people  from  its  concessions 
to  the  ministry.  The  benefits  tliat  would  ac- 
crue to  the  constitution  firom  the  establishment 
of  triennial  parliaments  were  very  well  un- 
derstood, as  these  points  had  been  frequently 
discussed  in  former  reigna    The  courtiers 
now  objected,  that  frequent  elections  would 
render  the  fi-eeholders  proud  and  insolent, 
encourage  faction  among  the  electors,  and 
entail  a  continual  expense  upon  the  member, 
as  he  would  find  himself  obliged,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  sitting,  to  behave  hke 
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m  candidate,  conscious  how  soon  the  time 
of  election  would  revolve.  In  spite  of  the 
ministerial  interest  in  the  upper  house,  the 
bill  passed,  and  contained  a  proviso^  that 
the  present  parliament  should  ndt  continue 
BDy  longer  than  the  month  of  January  next 
ensuing.  The  court  renewed  its  efforts 
against  it  in  the  house  of  commons,  where, 
neverthelesB,  it  was  carried,  with  some  altera 
ations,  which  the  lords  approved.  But  all 
these  endeavors  were  frustrated  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  king,  who,  by  refusing 
his  assent,  prevented  its  being  enacted  into 
a  law. 

It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministry, 
that  the  commons  brought  in  a  bill  for  con- 
tinuing and  explaining  certain  temporary 
laws  then  expiring  or  expired.  Among  these 
was  an  act  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  owed  its  original  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  lid.  and  had  been  revived  in 
the  first  year  of  the  succeeding  reign.  The 
bill  passed  the  lower  house  without  diffi- 
culty, but  met  with  warm  opposition  in  the 
house  of  lords;  a  good  number  of  whom 
protested  against  it,  as  a  law  that  subjected 
all  learning  and  true  information  to  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  a  mercenary;  and,  perhaps, 
ignorant  licenser,  destroyed  the  properties 
or  authors,  and  extended  the  evil  of  mo- 
nopoliea    The  bill  for  regulating  trials  was 
dropped,  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  another  produced 
for  the  preservation  of  their  majesties*  sa- 
cred persons  and  government :  but  this  too 
was  rejected  by  the  majority,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ministry's  secret  manage- 
ment   The  East-India  company  narrowly 
escaped  dissolution.    Petitions  and  counter- 
petitions  were  delivered  into  the  house  of 
commons:  the  pretensions  on  both  sides 
were  carefully  examined ;  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  resolved,  that  there  should 
be  a  new  subscription  of  a  joint  stock, 
not  exceeding  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  continue  for  one  and 
twenty  years.  The  rpport  was  made  and  re- 
ceived, and  the  pnbbc  expected  to  see  the 
afiair  brought  to  a  speedy  issue:  but  the 
company  bad  recourse  to  the  same  expedi- 
ents, which  had  lately  proved  so  successful 
in  the  hands  of  the  ministry.    Those  who 
h^  been  the  most  warm  in  detecting  their 
abuses  suddenly  cooled ;  and  the  prosecu- 
tit^n  of  the  afiair  began  to  languish.     Not 
but  that  the  house  presented  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  praying,  that  he  would  dissolve 
the  company  upon  t^iree  years*  warning, 
according  to  the  condition  of  their  charter. 
He  told  them  he  would  consider  their  ad- 
dress; and  they  did  not  further  urge  their 
remonstrance.  The  bill  for  ascertaining  the 
commissions  and  salaries  of  the  judges,  to 
which  the  king  had  refused  the  royal  as- 
sent in  the  last  session,  was  revived,  twice 
Vol.  IIL  6 


read,  and  rejected ;  and  another,  for  prevent- 
ing the  exportation  aifd  melting  of  Uie  coin, 
they  suffered  to  lie  neglected  on  the  table. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  the  king 
put  an  end  to  the  session,  after  having 
thanked  the  parliament  for  so  great  testi- 
monies of  their  affection,  and  promised  the 
supplies  should  not  be  misapplied.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  posture  oi  afiairs  called 
him  abroad :  but  that  he  would  leave  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  troops  for  the  security  of 
the  kingdom:  he  assured  them  he  would 
expose  his  person  upon  all  occasions  for  the 
advantage  of  these  kingdoms;  and  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  make  them  a  flourish- 
ing nation.  [See  Note  I,  at  the  end  of  this 
Vol] 

TRIAL  OF  LORD  MOHUN— ALTERA- 
TIONS IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

DinuNO  the  course  of  this  session,  lord 
Mohun  was  indicted  and  tried  by  his  peers, 
in  Westminster-hall  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  one  Montford,  a  celebrated  co- 
median, the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  acting 
as  lord-steward  upon  this  occasion.  The 
judges  having  been  consulted,  the  peers 
proceeded  to  give  their  judgments  seriatim^ 
and  Mohun  was  acquitted  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. The  king,  who,  from  his  first  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  had  endeavored  to  trim 
the  balance  between  the  whigs  and  tories^ 
by  mingling  them  together  in  his  ministry, 
made  some  alterations  at  this  peric^,  that 
savored  of  the  same  policy.  The  great  seal, 
with  the  title  of  lord-keeper,  was  oestowed 
upon  Sir  John  Somers,  who  was  well  skill- 
ed in  the  law,  as  in  many  other  branches 
of  polite  and  useful  literature.  He  possess- 
ed a  remarkable  talent  for  business,  in 
which  he  exerted  great  patience  and  as- 
siduity ;  was  gentle,  candid,  and  equitable : 
a  whig  in  principles,  yet  moderate,  pacific, 
and  conciliating.  Of  the  same  temper  was 
Sir  John  Trenchard,  now  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  had  been  concerned  with 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  escaped  to  the 
continent,  where  he  lived  some  years ;  was 
calm,  sedate,  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
affiiirs,  and  considered  as  a  leading  man  in 
his  party.  These  two  ore  said  to  have  been 
promoted  at  the  recommendation  of  the  earl 
of  Sunderland,  who  had  by  this  time  insinu- 
ated himself  into  the  king^s  favor  and  con- 
fidence; though  his  success  confirmed  the 
opinion  which  many  entertained,  of  his  hav- 
ing betrayed  bis  old  master.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  were,  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, again  become  a  malcontent,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave,  a  gentleman  of  Cum- 
berland, who,  though  an  extravagant  tory 
from  principle,  had  refused  to  concur  with 
all  the  designs  of  the  late  king  (2).  He 
was  a  person  of  a  grave  and  regular  deport- 
ment, who  had  rejected  many  ofiers  of  the 
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ministry,  which  he  opposed  with  great  vio- 
lence; yet,  on  some  critical  occasions,  his 
patTiotism  gave  way  to  his  avarice,  and  he 
yielded  up  some  important  points,  in  con- 
sideration of  large  sums  which  he  received 
from  the  court  in  secret  Others  declared 
war  against  the  administration,  because 
thev  thought  their  own  talents  were  not 
sufficiently  considered.  Of  these,  the  chief 
were  Paul  Foley  and  Robert  Harley.  The 
first  was  a  lawyer  of  good  capacity,  exten- 
sive learning,  and  virtuous  principles,  but 
peevish,  obstinate,  and  morose.  He  enter- 
tained a  very  despicable  opinion  of  the 
court;  and  this  he  propagated  with  equal 
assiduity  and  success.  Harley  possessed  a 
good  fund  of  learning ;  was  capable  of  un- 
common application,  particularly  turned  to 
politic&  He  knew  the  forms  of  parliament, 
had  a  peculiar  dexterity  at  protracting  and 
perplexing  debates,  and  cherished  the  most 
aspiring  ambition.  Admiral  Russel  was 
created  treasurer  of  the  hous^old;  but 
the  command  of  the  fleet  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  Killigrew,  Delaval,  and  Shovel.  Sir 
George  Rooke  was  declared  vice-admiral  of 
the  red,  and  John  Berkeley,  of  the  blue  di- 
vision; their  rear-admirals  were  Matthew 
Aylmer  and  David  Mitehel. 

THE  KING  ASSEMBLES  THE  CONFED- 

ERATE  ARMY  IN  FLANDERS. 
The  king  having  visited  the  fleet  and 
fortifications  at  Portsmouth,  given  instruc- 
tions for  annoying  the  enemy  by  sea,  and 
left  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the 
queen,  embarked  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
near  Gravesend,  and  arrived  in  Holland  on 
the  third  of  April.    The  troops  of  the  con- 
federates were  forthwith  ofdered  to  assem- 
ble: but  while  he  was  employed  in  making 
preparations  for  the  campaign,  the  French 
king  actually  took  the  field,  attended  by 
madame  de  Maintenon,  and  all  the  court 
ladies.  His  design  was  supposed  to  be  upon 
some  town  in  Brabant :  his  army  amounted 
to  one  hundi^ed  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
completely  armed,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  necessaries  for  every  sort  of  mili- 
tary operation.  King  William  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Parke 
near  Louvain,  a  situation  which  enabled 
him  to  cover  the  places  that  were  most  ex- 
posed.    Understanding   that   the    French 
emissaries  had  sown  the  seeds  of  dissension 
between  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Liege, 
he  sent  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  thither,  to 
reconcile  the  difl^rent  parties,  and  concert 
measures  for  the  further  security  of  the 
place.    He   reinforced  the  garrison  with 
nine  battalions;  and  the  elector  Palatine 
lay  with  his  troops  in  readiness  to  march  to 
its  relief.    William  likewise  threw  rein- 
forcements   into    Maestricht,    Huy,   and 
Charleroy ;  and  he  himself  resolved  to  re- 


main on  the  defensive,  at  the  head  ^  mxtj 
thousand  men,  with  a  numerous  train  cr 
artillery. 

THE  FRENCH  REDUCE  HUY. 
Louis  having  reviewed  his  army  at  Gem- 
blours,  and  seen  his  designs  upon  Brabant 
defeated  by  the  diligence  of  his  antagoni^, 
detached  Boufflers  with  twenty  tbousaod 
men  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  join  the  dau- 

f»hin,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter ;  then 
eaving  the  conduct  of  his  forces  in  the 
Netherlands  to  the  duke  de  Luxembourg* 
he  returned  with  his  court  to  Versailiea. 
Immediately  after  his  departure,  Luxem- 
bourg fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Mildert; 
and  king  WUliara  strengthened  his  camp 
on  that  side  with  ten  battalions,  and  eight 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  enemy's 
convoys  were  frequently  surprised  by  de- 
tachments from  the  garrison  of  Charleroy ; 
and  a  large  body  of  horse,  foot,  and  dra- 

Sons,  being  drafted  out  of  Liege  and 
aestricht,  took  post  at  Huy,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  de  Tilly,  so  as  to 
straiten  the  French  in  their  quarters. 
These',  however,  were  dislodged  by  Luxem- 
bourg in  person,  who  obliged  the  count  to 
pass  the  Jaar  with  precipitation,  leaving  be- 
hind three  squadrons  and  all  his  baggage, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  check,  however,  was  balanced  by  the 
success  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who, 
at  the  head  of  thirteen  battalions  of  infan- 
try, and  twenty  squadrons  of  horse,  forced 
the  French  lines  between  the  Scheldt 
and  tiie  Lis ;  and  laid  the  whole  country,  as 
far  as  Lisle,  under  contribution.  On  ^at 
very  day,  which  was  the  eighteenth  of  July, 
Luxeraoourg  marched  towards  Huy,  which 
was  next  morning  invested  by  M.  de  Ville- 
roy.  The  other  covered  the  siege,  and  se- 
cured himself  from  the  allies  by  lines  of 
contravallation.  Before  their  batteries  be- 
gan to  play,  the  town  capitulated.  On  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  month,  the  garrison 
mutinied ;  the  castlea  were  surrendered ; 
the  governor  remained  a  prisoner ;  and  his 
men  were  conducted  to  Liege.  The  con- 
federate army  advanced  in  order  to  relieve 
the  town :  but  the  king  being  apprized  of^ 
its  fiite,  detached  ten  battalions  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Liege,  and  next  day  retuJIi- 
ed  to  Neer-Hespen. 

LUXEMBOURG  RESOLVES  TO  ATTACK 
THE  ALUEa 

LuxEMBOVRO    made   a  motion    towards 

Liege,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  besiege  the 

place ;  and  encamped  at  Hellecheim,  about 

seven    leagues    from    the    confederates. 

Knowing  how  much  they  were  weakened 

by  the  different  detachments  which  had 

been  made  from  their  army,  he  resolved  to 

attack  them  in  their  camp,  or  at  least  faH 

upon  their  rear,  should  they  retreat  at  his 
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approach.    On  the   twentj-eiffhth  day  of 
July,  he  began  hk  march  in  four  column8» 
and  paased  the  Jaar  near  its  source,  with 
an  army  superior  to  the  allies  by  five  and 
twenty  thousand  men.    The  king  of  Eng- 
land, at  first,  looked  upon  this  motion  as  a 
feint  to  cover  the  design  upon  Liege :  but 
receiving    intelligence    that   their    whole 
army  was  in  full  march  to  attack  him  in 
his  camp,  he  resolved  to  keep  his  ground ; 
and  immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  or- 
der of  battle.     His  ireneral  officers  advised 
him  to  repass  the  Geete :  but  he  chose  to 
risk  a  battle,  rather  than  expose  the  rear  of 
his  army  in  repassing  that  river.    His  right 
wing   extended    as  far  as  Neer-Winden, 
along  the  Geete,  covered  with  hedges,  hol- 
low ways,  and  a  small  rivulet:  the  left 
reached  to  Neer-Landen;  and  these  two 
villages  were  joined  by  a  dight  intrench- 
ment,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  thrown 
up  in  the  evening.  Brigadier  Ramsay,  with 
the  regiments  of  0*Firre],  Mackay,  Lauder, 
Leven,  and  Monroe,  were  ordered  to  the 
right  of  the  whole   army,  to  line  some 
hedges  and  hollow  ways  on  the  fitrther  side 
of  the  village  of  Lare.    Six  battalions  of 
Brandenbujgfa  were  posted  to  the  left  of 
this  village;  and  general  Dumont,  with  the 
Hanoverian  infantry,  possessed  the  village 
of  Neer-Winden,  which  covered  part  of 
the  camp,  between  the  main  body  and  the 
right  wmg  of  the  cavalry.    Neer-Landen, 
on  the  left,  was  secured  bv  tax  battalions  of 
English,  I>ane8,  and  Dutch.  The  remaining 
infantry  was  drawn  up  in  one  line  behind 
the  intrenchment    The  dragoons  upon  the 
left  guarded  the  village  of  Dormal  upon 
the  brook  of  Beck,  and  firom  thence  the  left 
wing  of  hotse  extended  to  Neer-Landen, 
where  it  was  covered  by  this  rivulet 

The  king  having  visited  all  the  posts  on 
horseback,  and  given  the  necessary  orders, 
reposed  himself  about  two  hours  in  his 
coach ;  and  early  in  the  morning  sent  for 
his  chaplain,  whom  he  joined  in  prayer 
with  great  devotion.  At  sun-rising,  the  en- 
emy appeared  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ; 
and  the  allies  began  to  play  their  cannon 
witki  good  succesa  About  eight  in  the 
morning,  they  attacked  the  villages  of  Lare 
and  Neer-Winden  with  great  fury;  and 
twice  made  themselves  masters  of  these 
posts,  firom  whence  thev  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed. The  allies  still  kept  their  ground ; 
and  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  taken  by  his 
nncle,  brigadier  Churchill.  Then  the 
French  mt^e  an  attack  upon  the  left  wing 
of  the  confederates  at  Neer-Landen ;  and 
after  a  vezy  obstinate  dispute,  were  obliged 
to  give  way,  though  they  still  kept  posses- 
sion  of  the  avenues,  llie  prince  of  Conti, 
however,  renewed  the  charge  with  the 
Sower  of  the  French  infantry;  and  the 


confederates  being  overpowered,  retrsfted 
from  the  village,  leaving  the  camp  in  that 
part  exposed.    Villdroy  marching  this  way 
with  a  body  of  hom,  was  encountered  and 
repulsed  by  the  count  D*Arco,  general  of 
the  Bavarian  cuirassiers:  and  the  duke  de 
Chartres   narrowly  escaped  being  taken. 
Meanwhile,    Luxembourg,  the  prince  of 
Conti,  the  count  de  Maiiin,  and  the  mar- 
shal de  Joyeuse,  charged  on  the  right,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  line,  vrith  such  im- 
petuosity as  surmounted  all  resistance.  The 
camn  of  the  ccmfederates  was  immediately 
filled  with  French  troops :  the  villages  of 
Lare  and  Neer-Winden  were  taken,  after  a 
long  and  desperate  dispute.    The  Hanove- 
rian and  Dutch  horse  being  broken,  the 
king  in  person  brou^t  the  i^lish  cavalry 
to  Aeir  assistance.  They  fought  with  great 
gallantry :  and  for  some  time  retarded  the 
Site  of  the  day.    The  infantry  were  rallied, 
and  stood  firm  until  all  their  ammunitkm 
was   expended.    In   a  word,    thev  were 
scarce  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  such  a 
superioritv  in  point  of  num&r,  when  the 
marquis  lyHarcourt  joined  the  enemy  from 
Huy,  with  two  and  twenty  fresh  squadrons, 
whidi  immediately  turned   the   scale   in 
their  favor.    The  elector  of  Bavaria,  after 
having  made  extraordinary  e&rta,  retreat* 
ed  with  great  difficulty  over  the  bridge  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  he  rulied 
the  troops,  in  order  to  fiivor  the  retreat  of 
those  who  had  not  passed.  The  king,  seeing 
the  battle  lost,  and  the  whole  army  in  con- 
fusion, retired  with  the  infantry  to  Dormal 
(HI  the  brook  of  Beck,  where  the  dragoons 
of  the  left  wing  were  posted,  and  then  or- 
dered the  regiments  of  WyncUiam,  Lumley, 
and  Cialwav,  to  cover  his  retreat  over  the 
bridge  at  Neer-Hespen,  which  he  efiected 
with  great  difficulty.    Now  all  was  tumult, 
rout,  and  consternation;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  fugitives  threw  themselves  into 
the  river,  where  they  were  drowned.   This 
had  like  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  brave 
earl  of  Athlone :  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
wounded  in  several  places,  and  taken  pris- 
oner  by  the    enemy;  and  the  count  de 
Solmes  was  mortally  wounded.  Ptolemache 
brought  ofi*  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
infimtry  with  great  gallantly  and  conduct: 
as  for  the  b^gage,  it  had  been  sent  to 
Liege  before  the  engagement :  but  the  con- 
federates lost  sixty  pieces  of.  cannon,  and 
nin^  mortars,  a  great  number  of  standards 
and  colors  (3),  with  about  seven  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded  in  the  action.    It 
must  be  owned  that  the  allies  fought  with 
great  valor  and  perseverance;    and  that 
king  William  made  prodigious  efibrts  of 
courage  and  activity  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
of  the  day.    He  was  present  in  all  parts  of  • 
the  battle :  he  charged  in  person  both  on 
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horaeback  and  on  foot,  where  the  danger 
was  most  imminent  His  peruke,  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  and  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  were 
penetrated  by  three  different  musket-bul- 
lets; and  he  saw  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
fiill  on  every  side  of  him.  The  enemy  bore 
witness  to  his  extraordinary  valor.  The 
prince  of  Conti,  in  a  letter  to  his  princess, 
which  was  intercepted,  declared  that  he 
saw  the  prince  of  Orange  exposing  himself 
to  the  greatest  dangers :  and  that  such  valor 
richly  deserved  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  crown  he  wore.  Yet,  here,  as  in  every 
other  battle  he  fought,  his  conduct  and  dis- 
position were  severely  censured.  Luxem- 
bourg having  observed  the  nature  of  his 
situation  immediately  before  the  engage- 
ment, is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Now,  I 
believe  Waldeck  is  really  dead  ;*'  alluding 
to  that  general^s  known  sagacity  in  choosing 
ground  for  an  encampment  Be  that  as  it 
will,  he  paid  dear  for  his  victory.  His  loss 
in  officers  and  men  exceeded  that  of  the 
allies:  and  he  reaped  no  solid  advantage 
from  the  battle.  He  remained  fifteen  days 
inactive  at  Waren,  while  king  William  re- 
calling the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  drafts 
ing  troops  from  lAege  and  other  ffarrisons, 
was  in  a  few  days  able  to  hazard  another 
engagement 
CHARLEROY  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENEMY. 
NoTHiifo  remarkable  happened  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign,  untS 
Luxembourg,  being  rejoined  by  Boufflers 
with  a  strong  reinforcement  from  the 
Rhine,  invested  Charleroy.  He  had  taken 
his  measures  with  such  caution  and  dex- 
terity, that  the  allies  could  not  frustrate 
his  operations,  without  attacking  his  lines 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  king  detached 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  with  thirty  battalions  and 
forty  squadrons,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Flanders :  but  they  returned  in  a  few  days, 
without  having  attempted  anythinpf  of  con- 
sequence. The  garnson  of  Charleroy  de- 
fended the  place  with  surprising  valor, 
from  the  tenth  ofSeptember  to  the  eleventh 
of  October,  during  which  period  they  had 
repulsed  the  assailants  in  several  attacks: 
but,  at  length,  despairing  of  relief  the  gov- 
ernor capitulated  on  the  most  honorable 
conditions :  the  reduction  of  the  place  was 
celebrated  with  a  Te  Deum,  and  other  re- 
joicings at  Paris.  Louis,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  glory,  was  extremely  morti- 
fied when  he  reflected  upon  the  little  ad- 
vantage he  had  reaped  from  all  his  late  vic- 
tories. The  allies  had  been  defeated  suc- 
cessively at  Fleurus,  Steenkirk,  and  Lan- 
den :  yet  in  a  fortnight  afler  each  of  those 
battles,  William  was  always  in  a  condition 
to  risk  another  engagement  Formerly, 
Louis  had  conquered  half  of  Holland,  Flan-i 


ders,  and  Franche-Comte,  without  a  battle: 
whereas,  now  he  could  not  with  his  utmost 
efiforts,  and  after  the  most  signal  victories, 
pass  the  frontiers  of  the  United  ProFinces. 
The  conquest  of  Charleroy  concluded  the 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  ar- 
mies went  into  winter-quarters. 

CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  RHINE. 
Trb  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  under 
De  Lorges,  passed  that  river  in  the  moatfa 
of  May  at  Philipsburgh,  and  invested  the 
city  of*^  Heidelberg,  which  they  took,  plun- 
dered, and  rednc^  to  ashes.    This  general 
committed  numberless  barbarities  in    the 
Palatinate,  which  he  ravaged  without  ev^en 
sparing  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  The  French 
soldiers,  on  this  occasion,  seem  to  have 
been  actuated  by  the  most  brutal  inhnman- 
ity.    They  butchered  the  inhabitants,  vio- 
lated the  women,  plundered  the  houses, 
rifled  the    churches,    and    murdered    the 
priests  at  the  altar.    They  broke  open  the 
electoral  vault,  and  scattered  the  ashes  of 
that  illustrious  family  about  the  streets. 
They  set  fire  to  different  quarters  of  the 
city:  they  stripped  about  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  and  drove  them  naked  into  the 
castle,  that  the  garrison  might  be  the  soon- 
er induced  to  capitulate.    There  they  re- 
mained like  cattle  in  the  open  air,  without 
food  or  covering,  tortured  between  the  hor- 
rors of  their  fate  and  the  terrors  of  a  bom- 
bardment   When  they  were  set  at  liberty, 
in  consequence  of  the  fort*s  being  surren- 
dered, a  great  number  of  them  died  along^ 
the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  from  cold,  hunger, 
anguish,    and    despair.    These    enormous 
cruelties,  which  would  have  disgraced  the 
arms  of  .a  Tartarian  freebooter,  were  acted 
by  the  express  command  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  who  has  been  celebrated  by  so 
many  venal  pens,  not  only  as  the  greatest 
monarch,  but  also  as  the  most   polished 
prince   of  Christendom.    De  Lories  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Neckar  against    the 
prince  of  Baden,  who  lay  encamped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river:  bat  in  attempting*  to 
pass,  he  was  twice  repulsed  with  considera- 
ble  damage.    The   dauphin   joining    the 
army,  which  now  amounted    to  seventy 
thousand  men,  crossed  without  opposition ; 
but  found  the  Germans  so  advantageously 
posted,  that  he  would  not  hazard  an  attack  r 
having,  therefore,  repassed  the  river,  he 
secured  Stutgard  with  a  garrison,  sent  de- 
tachments into  Flanders  and  Piedmont,  and 
returned  in  August  to  Versailles.    In  Pied- 
mont the  allies  were  still  more  unfortunate. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  and  his  confederates 
seemed  bent  upon  driving  the  French  from 
Casal  and  Pignerol.    The  first  of  these 
places  was  blocked  up,  and  the  other  ac- 
tually invested.    The  fort  of  St  Bridget* 
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that  oovefed  the  place,  was  taken,  and  the 
town  bombazded.  Meanwhile,  Catinat  being 
reinftrced,  descended  into  the  plain&    The 
dnke  was  ao  apprehenaiye  of  Turin,  that 
he  abandoned  the  siege  of  Pignerol,  afler 
having  blown  up  the  fort,  and  marched  in 
quest  of  the  enemy  to  the  plain  of  Marssg- 
lia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  capital.    On 
the  fourth  day  of  October,  the  French  ad- 
vanced upon  them  irom  the  bills,  between 
OrbasBon  and  Proessque;  and  a  desperate 
engagement  ensued.    The  enemy  charged 
the  left  wing  of  the  confederates  sword  in 
hand  with  incredible  fury:  though  they 
were  once  repulsed,  they  renewed  the  atp 
tack  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  Near 
politan  and  Milanese  horse  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  disordered  the  German  caval- 
ry. ^  These  falling  upon  the  foot,  threw  the 
whole  wing  into  confusion.    Meanwhile, 
the  main  bray  and  the  other  wing  sustained 
the  charge  without  flinching,  until  they 
were  exposed  in  flank  by  the  defeat  of  the 
cavalry:  then  the  whole  front  gave  way. 
In  vain  the  second  line  was  brought  up  to 
sustain  them;  the  horse  turned  their  backs, 
and  the  in&ntiy  was  totally  routed.    In  a 
word,  the  confederates  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  preci]Mtation,  leaving  ueir  can- 
non, and  about  eight  thousand  men  killed 
or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  duke 
of  Schomberg  havin|[  been  denied  the  post 
which  was  ISb  due,  msisted  upon  fighting 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  maintained  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  posted  in 
the  centre,  and  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry under  the  eye  of  their  commander. 
When  the  left  wing  was  defeated,   the 
count  de  los  Torres  desired  he  would  take 
upcm  him  the  command,  and  retreat  with 
the  inftntry  and  right  wing:  but  he  refused 
to  act  without  the  order  of  his  highness, 
and  said.  Things  were  come  to  such  a  pass, 
that  they  must  either  conquer  or  die.    He 
continued  to  animate  bis  men  with   his 
voice  and  example,  until  he  received  a  shot 
in  the  thigh.    His  valet  seeing  him  fall, 
ran  to  his  aaststance,  and  called  for  quarter, 
but  was  killed  by  the  enemy  before  be  could 
be  understood.  '  The  duke  being  taken  at 
the  same  instant,  was  afterwards  dismissed 
upon  his  parole,  and  in  a  few  days  died  at 
Turin,  universally  lamented  on  account  of 
his  great  end  amiable  qualities.    The  earl 
of  Warwick  and  Holland,  who  accompanied 
him  as  a  volunteer,  shared  his  fate  in  being 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner:  but  he  soon 
recovered  his    health  and    liberty.    This 
victory  was  as  unsubstantial  as  that  of  Lan- 
den,  and  almost  as  dear  in  the  purchase ; 
for  the  confederates  made  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, and  yielded  solely  to  superior  num- 
ber.    The    duke   of  »ivoy  retreated   to 
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Moncalier,  and  threw  a  reinfofrcement  into 
Coni,  which  Catinat  would  not  venture  to 
besiege,  so  severely  had  he  been  handled  in 
the  battle.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  laying  the  country  under  contribution, 
reinforcing  the  garrisons  of  Casal,  Pignerol, 
and  Susa,  and  making  preparations  for 
repassing  the  mountains.  The  news  of 
this  victory  no  sooner  reached  Paris,  than 
Louis  dispatched  M.  de  Cbanlais  to  Turin, 
with  proposals  for  detaching  the  duke  of 
Savoy  from  the  interest  of  Oie  allies ;  and 
the  pope,  who  was  now  become  a  partisan 
of  France,  supported  the  negotiation  with 
his  whole  influence :  but  the  French  king 
had  not  yet  touched  upon  the  right  string. 
The  duke  continued  deaf  to  aU  his  ad- 
dressea 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  HUNGARY,  Ac. 
Fbaih»  had  been  alike  succcs^ul  in  her 
intrigues  at  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  vizier  at  the  Porte  had 
been  converted  into  a  pensionary  and  crea- 
ture of  Louis ;  but  the  war  in  which  the 
Turks  had  been  so  long  and  unsuccessfully 
engaged,  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple, mat  the  grand  seignor  deposed  him,  in 
order  to  appease  their  clamors.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  ambassadors  at  Constantino- 
ple forthwith  renewed  their  mediation  for  a 
peace  with  the  emperor;  but  the  terms 
they  proposed  were  still  rejected  with  dis- 
dain. In  the  mean  time  general  Heusler, 
who  commanded  the  imperialists  in  Tran- 
sylvania, reduced  the  fortresses  of  Jeno  and 
Yillaf  uswar.  In  the  beginniujgf  of  July  the 
due  de  Croy  assumed  the  chief  command 
of  the  German  army,  passed  the  Danube 
and  the  Saave,  and  invested  Belgrade.  The 
siege  was  carried  on  for  sofne  time  with 
great  vigor:  but  at  length,  abandoned  at 
Sie  approach  of  the  vizier,  who  obliged  the 
Imperialists  to  repass  the  Saave,  and  sent 
out  parties  which  made  incursions  into 
Upper  Hungary.  The  power  of  France 
had  never  been  so  conspicuous  as  at  this 
juncture,  when  she  maintained  a  formidable 
navy  at  sea,  and  four  great  armies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe.  Exclusive  of  the  ope- 
rations in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Pied- 
mont, the  count  de  NoaiJles  invested  Roses 
in  Catalonia,  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  blocked  up 
by  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
the  count  D'Etrees.  In  a  few  days  the 
place  was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and 
the  castle  of  Ampurias  met  with  the  same 
late.  Vhe  Spanish  power  was  reduced  to 
such  a  degree,  that  Noailles  might  have 
proceeded  in  his  conquests  without  inter- 
ruption, had  not  he  been  obliged  to  detach 
part  of  his  army  to  reinforce  Catinat  in 
Piedmont 
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NAVAL  AFFAIR& 

Nothing  could  be  more  inglorious  for 
the  English  than  their  operations  by  sea  in 
the  course  of  this  summer.  The  king  had 
ordered  the  admirals  to  use  all  possible  dis- 
patch in  equipping  the  fleets,  that  they 
might  block  up  the  enemy  in  their  own 
ports,  and  protect  the  commerce,  which  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  French  priva- 
teers. They  were,  however,  so  dilatory  in 
their  proceedings,  that  the  squadrons  of  the 
enemy  sailed  from  their  harbors  before  the 
English  fleet  could  put  to  sea.  About  the 
middle  of  May  it  was  assembled  at  St  He- 
len's and  took  on  board  five  regiments,  in- 
tended for  a  descent  on  Brest ;  but  this  en- 
terprise was  never  attempted.  When  the 
English  and  Dutch  squadrons  joined,  so  as 
to  form  a  very  numerous  fleet,  the  public 
expected  they  would  undertake  some  expe- 
dition of  importance :  but  the  admirals  were 
divided  in  opinion,  nor  did  their  orders  war- 
rant their  executing  any  scheme  of  conse- 
quence. Killigrew  and  Delaval  did  not 
escape  the  suspicion  of  being  disaffected  to 
the  service :  and  France  was  said  to  have 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  malcontents  in  England.  Louis  had 
made  surprising  efforts  to  repair  the  dam- 
age which  his  navy  had  sustained.  He  had 
purchased  several  large  vessels,  and  con- 
verted them  into  ships  of  war :  he  had  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  the  shipping  of  his  king- 
dom, untu  his  squadrons  were  manned :  he 
had  made  a  grand  naval  promotion  to  en- 
courage the  officers  and  seamen ;  and  this 
expedient  produced  a  wonderful  spirit  of 
activity  ana  emulation.  In  the  month  of 
May  his  fleet  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean, 
in  three  squadrons,  consisting  of  seventy-one 
capital  ships,  besides  bomb-ketches,  fire- 
ships,  and  tenders. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets  sailed  down  the  channel. 
On  the  sixth,  Sir  George  Rooke  was  de- 
tached to  the  Straits  with  a  squadron  of 
three  and  twenty  ships,  as  convoy  to  the 
Mediterranean  trade.  The  grand  fleet  re- 
turned to  Torbay,  while  he  pursued  his 
voyage,  having  taken  under  his  protection 
about  four  hundred  merchant  ships  belong- 
ing to  En?land|  Holland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Hamburgh,  and  Flanders.  On  the 
sixteenth  his  scouts  discovered  part  of  the 
French  fleet  under  Cape  St  Vincent:  next 
day  their  whole  navy  appeared,  to  the 
amount  of  eighty  sail.  Sixteen  of  these 
plied  up  to  the  English  squadron,  while  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  white  stood  on  to  sea, 
to  intercept  the  ships  under  convoy.  Sir 
George  Rooke.  by  the  advice  of  the  Dutch 
vice-admiral  Vandergoes,  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  avoid  an  engagement,  which  could 
only  tend  to  their  absolute  ruin.    He  forth- 


with sent  orders  to  the  small  ships  tint 
were  near  the  land,  to  put  into  the  neigh- 
boring ports  of  Faro,  St  Lucar,  and  Cadiz, 
while  he  himself  stood  off  with  an  easy  oil 
for  the  protection  of  the  rest    About  six  in 
the  evening,  ten  sail  of  the  enemy  came  up 
with  two  Dutch  ships  of  war,  commanded 
by  the  captains  Schnjver  and  Vander-Poel, 
who  seeing  no  possibility  of  escaping,  tack- 
ed in  shore;  and,  thus  drawing  the  French 
after  them,  helped  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
fleet    When  attacked  they  made  a  most 
desperate  defence,  but  at  last  were  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and*  taken.    An  En- 
glish ship  of  war  and  a  rich  pinnace  were 
burned ;  nine  and  twenty  merchant  vessels 
were  taken,  and  about  fifty  destroyed  by 
the    counts   de  Tourville   and    D^Etrees. 
Seven  of  the  largest  Smyrna  ships  fell  into 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Coetlegon,  and  four  be 
sunk  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.    The  value  of 
the  loss  sustained  on  this  occasion  amount- 
ed   to   one   million  sterling.    Meanwhile 
Rooke  stood  off  with  a  fresh  gale,  and  on 
the  nineteenth  sent  home  the  Lark  ship  of 
war  with  the  news  of  his  misfortune;  then 
he  bore  away  for  the  Madeiras,  where  hav- 
ing tak«n  in  wood  and  water,  he  set  sail 
for  Ireland,  and  on  the  third  day  of  August 
arrived  at  Ck)rk,  with  fifty  sail,  including 
ships  of  war  and  trading  vessels.     He  de- 
tached captain  Fairbome  to  Kinsale,  with 
all  his  squadron,  except  six  ships  of  the 
line,  with  which,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  he 
joined  the  great  fleet  then  cruising  in  the 
chops  of  the  Channel.    On  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  August,  they  returned  to  St  Helen's^ 
and  the  &\ir  regiments  were  landed.    On 
the  nineteenth  day  of  September,  fifteen 
Dutch  ships  of  the  line  and  two   frigates 
set  sail  for  Holland;  and  twenty-six  sail, 
with  seven    fire-ships,  were  assigned   vs 
guard-ships  during  the  winter. 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  French  admirals,  instead  of  pursuing 
Rooke  to  Madeira,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Cadiz,  and  bombarded  Gibral 
tar,  where  the  merchants  sunk  their  ships 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  oi 
the  enemy.  Then  thev  sailed  alon^  thi 
coast  of  Spain,  destroyed  some  Eng'Iish  ani 
Dutch  vessels  at  Malaga,  Alicant,  an< 
other  places;  and  returned  in  triumph  X 
Toulon.  About  this  period.  Sir  PVanci 
Wheeler  returned  to  England  wth  hi 
squadron,  from  an  unfortunate  expedition  i 
the  West  Indiea  In  conjunctk>n  with  co 
onel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Leewai 
Islands,  he  made  unsuccessful  at  temp 
upon  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  J>on] 
nique.  Then  he  sailed  to  Boston  in  No^ 
England,  with  a  view  to  concert  an  ex  pec 
tion  against  Quebec,  which  was  jndg-ed  it 
practicable.     lie   afterwards   steered     I 
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Placentia    in    Newibondland,  *  which   he 
would   have  attacked  without  hesitation; 
bat  the  design  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  voices  in  the  council  of  war.    Thus  dis- 
appointed, he  set  sail  for  England ;  and  ar- 
riTed  at  Portsmouth  in  a  very  shattered 
condition,  the  greater  part  of  ha  men  hav- 
ing died  in  the  course  of  this  voyage. 
BENBOW  BOMBARDS  ST.  MALOES. 
Lf  November  another  e£S>rt  was  made  to 
annoy  the  enemy.    Commodore    Benbow 
sailed  with  a  squadron  of  twelve  capital 
ships*  four  bomb-ketches,  and  ten  brigan- 
tinea,  to  the  coast  of  St  Maloes,  and  an- 
choring within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  can- 
nonade and  bombarded  it  for  three  days 
successively.     Then  his  men  landed  on  an 
island,  where  they  burned  a  convent     On 
the   nineteenth  they  took  the  advantage 
of  a  dark  ni^ht,  a  fresh  gale,  and  a  strong 
ude,  to  send  in  a  fire-ship  of  a  particular 
contrivance,  styled  the  Infernal,  in  order  to 
bum  the  town :  but  she  struck  upon  a  rock 
before  she  arrived  at  the  place,  and  the  en- 
gineer was  obliged  to  set  her  on  fire,  and 
retreat    She  continued  burning  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  blew  up,  with  such  an  ex- 
plosion as  shook  the  whole  town  like  an 
earthquake,  unroofed  three  hundred  houses, 
and  broke  all  the  glass  and  earthen-ware 
for  three  leagues  around.    A  capstan  that 
weighed  two  hundred  pounds  was  trans- 
ported into  the  place,  and  fiilling  upon  a 
house,  levelled  it  to  the  ground :  me  great- 
est part  of  the  wall  towards  the  sea  tumbled 
down ;   and    the    inhabitants  were   over- 
whelmed with   consternation :    so  that  a 
small  number  of  troops  might  have  taken 
possesuon  without  resistance ;  but  there 
was  not  a  soldier  on  board.    Nevertheless, 
the  saOors  took  and  demolished  Quince-fort, 
and  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town  of 
St  Maloes,  which  had  been  a  nest  of  priva- 
teers that  infested  the  English  commerce. 
Though  this  attempt  was  executed  with 
great  spirit,  and  some  success,  the  clamors 
of  the  people  became  louder  and  louder. 
They  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the  councils 
of  the  nation  were  betrayed ;  and  their  sus- 
picions rose  even  to  the  secretary's  office. 
They  observed,  that  the  French  were  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  all  the  motions  of 
the  Ejiglish,  and  took  their  measures  ac- 
cordingly for  their  destruction.    They  col- 
lected and  compared  a  good  number  of  par- 
lipulars,  that  seemed  to  justify  their  suspi- 
cion of  treacherv.    But  the  misfortunes  of 
the  nation,  in  all  probability,  arose  from  a 
motley    ministry,    divided    among   them- 
selvesy  who,  instead  of  acting  in  concert  for 
the  public  good,  employed  all  their  influ- 
ence to  thwart  the  views  and  blacken  the 
reputations  of  each  other.     The  people  in 
general   exclaimed   against    the   marquis 


of  Caermarthen,  the  earls  of  Nottiqghani 
and  Rochester,  who  had  acquired  fretX 
credit  with  the  queen,  and,  from  their  ha- 
tred to  the  whigs,  betrayed  the  interests  of 
the  nation. 

THE  FRENCH  KING  HAS  RECOURSE  TO 
THE  MEDIATION  OF  DENMARK. 

Birr  if  the  English  were  discontented, 
the  French  were  miserable,  in  spite  of  all 
their  victories.  That  kingdom  labored  un- 
der a  dreadful  fiunine,  occasioned  partly 
from  unfavorable  seasons,  and  partly  from 
the  war,  which  had  not  left  hands  sufficient 
to  cultivate  the  ground.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  diligence  and  providence  of  their 
ministry,  in  bringing  supplies  of  com  from 
Sweden  and  D-mark,  their  care  in  regu- 
latmg  the  price,  and  furnishing  the  mar- 
kets, their  uberail  contributions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  indigent;  multitudes  perished  of 
want,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced 
to  poverty  and  distress.  Louis  pined  in  the 
midst  of  his  success.  He  saw  his  subjects 
exhausted  by  a  ruinous  war,  in  which  they 
had  been  involved  by  his  ambition.  He  tam- 
pered with  the  allies  apart,  in  hopes  of  di- 
viding and  detaching  tnem  from  the  grand 
confederacy:  he  solicited  the  northern 
crowns  to  engage  as  mediators  for  a  gen- 
eral peace.  A  memorial  was  actually  pre- 
sented by  the  Danish  minister  to  king  Wil- 
liam, by  which  it  appears,  that  the  French 
king  would  have  been  contented  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  with  some  considerable  con- 
cessions: but  the  terms  were  rejected  by 
the  king  of  England,  whose  ambition  and 
revenge  were  not  yet  gratified ;  and  whose 
subjects,  though  heavily  laden,  could  stUl 
bear  additional  burdena 

The  Jacobites  had  been  very  attentive  to 
the  progress  of  dissatisfiiction  in  England, 
which  they  fomented  with  their  usual  assi- 
duity. The  late  declaration  of  king  James 
had  been  couched  in  such  imperious  terms 
as  gave  offence  even  to  some  of  those  who 
favored  his  interest  The  earl  of  Middle- 
ton,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vear 
repaired  to  St  Germain*s,  and  obtained  an- 
other, which  contained  the  promise  of  a 
general  pardon  without  exception,  and 
every  other  concession  that  a  British  sub- 
ject could  demand  of  his  sovereign.  About 
the  latter  end  of  May,  two  men,  named 
Canning  and  Dormer,  were  apprehended 
for  dispersing  copies  of  this  paper,  tried  at 
the  Old-Bailey,  found  'guilty  not  only  of 
dispersing,  but  also  of  composing  a  false 
and  seditious  libel,  sentenced  to  pay  five 
hundred  marks  apiece,  to  stand  three  times 
in  the  pillory,  and  find  sureties  for  their 
good  behavior.  But  no  circumstance  re- 
flected more  disgrace  on  this  reign,  than 
the  fkte  of  Anderton,  the  supposed  prmter 
of  some  tracts  against  the  government  He 
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wubroof^t  to  trial  for  high  tretBao:  lie 
made  a  Tiflorous  defence,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sults and  discouragement  he  sustained  from 
a  partial  hench.  As  nothing  but  presump- 
tions appeared  against  him,  the  jury  scm- 
Eled  to  brin^  in  a  verdict  that  would  a^ct 
is  life,  untu  they  were  reviled  and  repri- 
manded by  judge  Treby :  then  tiiey  found 
him  guilty.  In  vain,  recourse  v^as  had  to 
the  queen^s  mercy:  he  suffered  death  at 
Tyburn ;  and  left  a  paper,  protesting  solemn- 
ly asainst  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
which  he  affirmed  was  appointed,  not  to 
try,  but  to  convict  him;  and  petitioning 
heaven  to  forgive  his  penitent  jury.  The 
severitv  of  the  government  was  likewise 
exemplified  in  me  case  of  some  adventu- 
rers, who,  having  eauipped  privateers  to 
cruise  upon  the  fSngliah,  under  joint  com- 
missions from  the  late  king  James  and  Lou- 
is XrV.,  happened  to  be  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish ships  of  war.  Dr.  Oldys,  the  kin^s 
advocate,  being  commanded  to  proc^ 
against  them  as  guilty  of  treason  and  pira- 
cy, refused  to  commence  the  prosecution ; 
and  gave  his  opinion  in  writing,  that  they 
were  neither  traitors  nor  pirates.  He  sup- 
ported his  opinion  by  arguments  before  the 
council :  these  were  answered  by  Dr.  Lit- 
tleton, who  succeeded  him  in  the  office 
from  which  he  was  dismissed ;  and  the  pris- 
oners were  executed  as  traitors.  The  Jaco- 
bites did  not  fail  to  retort  those  arts  upon 
the  government,  which  their  adversaries 
had  so  successfully  practised  in  the  late 
reign.  They  inveighed  against  the  vindic- 
tive spirit  of  the  administration,  and  taxed 
it  with  encouraging  informers  and  folse 
witnesses;  a  charge  for  which  there  was 
too  much  foundation. 

The  friends  of  James  in  Scotland  still 
continued  to  concert  designs  in  his  favor : 
bat  their  correspondence  was  detected,  and 
their  aims  defeated,  by  the  vigilance  of  tibe 
ministry  in  that  kingdom.  Secretary  Jon- 
ston  not  only  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  all 
their  transactions,  but  by  a  dexterous  man- 
agement of  court  liberality  and  favor,  ap- 
peased the  discontents  of  the  Presbyterians 
BO  effectually,  that  the  king  ran  no  risk  in 
assembling  the  parliament  Some  offices 
were  bestowed  upon  the  leaders  of  the  kirk- 
party  ;  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  beinp^  re- 
cdnciled  to  the  government,  was  appomtCNl 
commissioner.'  On  the  eighteenth  day  of 
April,  the  session  was  opened,  and  the 
king's  letter,  replete  with  the  most  cajoling 
expressions,  being  read,  the  parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  undeniable  specimens  of 
their  good-humor.  They  drew  up  a  very 
afiectionate  answer  to  his  majesty^s  letter : 
they  voted  an  addition  of  six  new  regi- 
ments to  the  standing  forces  of  the  king- 
dom :  they  granted  a  supply  of  above  one 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
to  his  majesty:  they  enacted  a  law  for 
levying  men  to  serve  on  board  the  royal 
navy:  they  fined  all  absentees,  whether 
lonu  or  commons ;  and  vacated  the  seats  of 
all  those  commissioners  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  assurance,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  abjuration  of  king  James:  they 
set  on  foot  an  inquiry  about  an  intended  in- 
vasion: they  published  some  intercepted 
letters,  supposed  to  be  written  to  king 
James  by  Nevil  Payne,  whom  they  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  threatened  with  a  tri- 
al for  high  treason ;  but  he  eluded  the  dan- 
ger, by  uireatening  in  his  turn  to  impeach 
those  who  had  made  their  peace  with  the 
government:  they  paBsed  an  act  for  the 
comprehension  of  such  of  the  episcopal 
clergy  as  should  condescend  to  take  the 
01^  by  the  tenth  day  of  July.  All  that 
the  ffeneral  assembly  required  of  them  was, 
an  ofier  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  foith, 
and  to  acknowledge  presbytery  as  the  only 
government  of  ue  Scottish  church:  but 
they  neither  submitted  to  these  terms,  nor 
tooK  the  oaths  within  the  limited  time,  so 
that  they  forfeited  all  legal  right  to  their 
benefice&  Nevertheless,  they  continued  in 
possession,  and  even  received  private  assu- 
rances of  the  king's  protection.  It  was  one 
of  William's  political  maxims,  to  court  his 
domestic  enemies ;  but  it  was  never  attend- 
ed with  any  good  eSect  This  indulgence 
gave  ofience  to  the  Presbyterians,  aiSl  for- 
mer distractions  began  to  revive. 

THE  KING  RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND. 

Thb  king  having  prevailed  upon  the 
Statea-general  to  augment  their  land  forces 
and  navy  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
campaign,  embarked  for  England,  and  ar- 
rived at  Kensington  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
October.  Finding  the  people  clamorous  and 
discontented,  the  trade  of  the  nati(Hi  de- 
cayed, the  affairs  of  state  mismanaged, 
and  the  ministers  recriminating  upon  one 
another,  he  perceived  the  necessity  <^ 
changing  hanas,  and  resolved  to  take  his 
measures  accordingly.  Sunderland,  hb 
chief  counsellor,  represented,  that  the  to- 
ries  were  averse  to  the  continuance  of  a 
war  which  had  been  productive  of  nothing 
but  damage  and  disgrace;  whereas,  the 
whics  were  much  more  tractable,  and 
would  bleed  freely,  partly  from  the  terrors 
of  invasion  and  popery,  partly  from  the  am- 
bition of  being  courted  by  the  crown,  aiil 
partly  from  the  prospect  of  advantage,  in 
advancing  money  to  the  government  on  the 
funds  established  by  parliament:  for  that 
sort  of  traffic  which  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the  moneyed  interest  was  altogether 
a  whiggish  institution.  The  king  revolved 
these  observations  in  his  own  mind;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  met  on 
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tbe  seventh  day  of  November,  parBuant  to 
the  last  proipgalion.  In  his  speech,  he  ex- 
pressed his  resentmeDt  against  those  who 
were  the  aothors  of  the  miscarriafes  &t 
sea;  represented  the  necessity  of  increasinff 
the  land  forces  and  the  navy ;  and  demanded 
a  suitable  supply  for  these  purposed.  In 
order  to  pave  the  way  to  their  condescen- 
sion, he  had  already  dismissed  fiom  his 
council  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  of  all 
bis  mimsters,  was  the  most  odious  to  the 
people.  His  place  would  have  been  imme- 
diately fiUed  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
but  that  nobleman  suspecting  this  was  a 
change  of  men  rather  than  of  measures, 
stood  aloof  for  some  time,  until  he  received 
such  assurances  from  the  king  as  quieted 
his  scruples,  and  then  he  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  secretary.  The  lieutenancy  for  the 
city  of  London,  and  all  other  commissions 
over  England,  were  altered  with  a  view  to 
favor  the  whig  interest;  and  the  uidividuals 
of  that  purty  were  indulged  with  many 
places  of  trust  and  profit:  but  the  tories 
were  too  poweifiil  in  the  house  of  commons 
to  be  exasperated,  and  therefore  a  good 
number  of  them  were  retained  in  office. 

BOTH  OOUSES  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  MIS- 
CARRIAGES BY  SEA. 
Oh  the  sixth  day  of  the  session,  the  com- 
mons unanimously  resolved  to  support  their 
majesties  and  their  government ;  to  inquire 
into  miscarriages;  imd  to  consider  of  means 
for  preserving  the  trade  of  the  nation.  The 
Turkey  company  were  summoned  to  pro- 
duce the  petitions  they  had  delivered  to  the 
oommisBionerB  of  the  Admiralty  for  convoy : 
lord*  Falkland,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  that 
board,  gave  in  copies  of  all  the  orders  and 
directions  sent  to  Sir  George  Rooke  con- 
cerning the  Straits*  fleet,  together  with  a 
list  of  all  the  ships  at  that  time  in  commis- 
sion. It  appeared,  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, that  the  miscarriage  of  Rooke*8  fleet 
was  in  a  gi'eat  measure  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  admirals,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  victualling-office ;  but  they  were  screen- 
ed by  a  majority.  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  taking  and  stating  the 
public  accounts,  *deliverM  a  report,  which 
contained  a  charge  of  peculation  against 
lord  Falkland.  Rainsford,  receiver  of  the 
rights  and  perquisites  of  the  navy,  confessed 
tlttt  he  had  received  and  paid  more  money 
than  that  which  was  chuged  in  the  ac- 
counts ;  and,  in  particular,  &at  he  had  paid 
foar  thousand  pounds  to  lord  Falkland,  by 
his  majesty^s  order.  This  lord  had  acknow- 
ledged before  the  commissioners,  that  he 
had  paid  one  half  of  the  sum,  by  the  king's 
ofder,  to  a  persoD  who  was  not  a  mem^r 
of  either  house;  and  that  the  remainder 
was  stiU  in  his  bands.  Rainsford  owned  he 
Ittd  the  original  letter  which  he  received 


firom  Falkland,  demanding  the  money ;  and 
this  nobleman  desiring  to  see  it,  detained 
the  voucher ;  a  circumstance  that  incensed 
the  commons  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  mo- 
tion was  made  for  committmg  him  to  the 
Tower,  and  debated  with  great  warmth, 
but  was  at  last  overruled  by  the  majority. 
Nevertheless,  they  agreed  to  make  him 
sensible  of  their  displeasure,  and  he  was 
reprimanded  in  his  place.  The  house  of 
lords  having  also  inquired  into  the  causes 
of  the  miscarriages  at  sea,  very  violent  de- 
bates arose,  and  at  length  the  majority  re- 
solved, tbat  the  admirus  had  done  well  in 
the  execution  of  the  order  they  had  re- 
ceived. This  was  a  triumph  over  the  whig 
lords,  who  had  so  eagerly  prosecuted  the 
affidr,  and  now  protested  agamst  the  resolu- 
tion, not  without  great  appearance  of  reason. 
The  next  step  of  the  lords,  was  to  excul- 
pate the  earl  of  Nottingham,  as  the  blame 
seemed  to  lie  with  him,  on  the  supposition 
that  tbe  admirals  were  innocent  With  a 
view,  therefore,  to  transfer  this  blame  to 
Trenchard,  the  whiggish  secretary,  the 
earl  gave  tiie  house  to  understand,  that  he 
had  received  intelligence  from  Paris  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  containing  a  list  of  the 
enemies'  fleet  and  the  time  of  their  sailing; 
that  this  was  communicated  to  a  committee 
of  the  council,  and  particularly  imparted  to 
secretary  Trenchanl,  whose  province  it 
was  to  transmit  instructions  to  the  admi- 
rals. Two  conferences  passed  on  this  siih* 
jects  between  the  lords  and  commons. 
Trenchard  delivered  in  his  defence  in 
writing ;  and  was  in  his  turn  screened  by 
the  whole  eflbrts  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
the  whig  influence  now  predominated. 
Thus,  an  inquiry  of  such  national  conse- 
quence, which  took  its  rise  fi*om  the  king's 
own  expression  of  resentment  against  me 
delinquents,  was  stifled  by  the  arts  of  the 
court,  because  it  was  likely  to  afiect  one  of 
its  creatures :  for,  though  there  was  no  pre- 
meditated treachery  in  the  case,  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  was  certainly  sacrificed  to 
the  mutual  animosity  of  the  ministers.  The 
charge  of  lord  Falkland  being  resumed  in 
the  house  of  commons,  he  appeared  to  have 
begged  and  received  of  the  king  the  re- 
maining two  thousand  pounds  of  money 
which  had  been  paid  bv  Rainsford :  he  was 
therefore  declared  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor and  breach  of  trust,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower;  from  whence,  however,  he 
was  in  two  days  discharged  upon  his  peti- 
tion. 

VAST  SUMS  GRANTED  FOR  THE  SER- 

VICES  OF  THE  ENSUING  YEAR 
Harlbt,  Foley,  and  Harcourt,  presented 
to  the  house  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
issues  of  the  revenue,  together  with  two  re- 
ports from  the  commissioners  of  accounts, 
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OGDcemin^  Bums  isBued  for  secret-serviees, 
and  to  members  of  parUament  This  ww 
a  dJBCoveiy  of  the  most  scandalous  practices 
in  the  mystery  of  corruption,  equally  exer- 
cised on  the  individuals  of  both  parties,  in 
occasional  bounties,  erants,  places,  pensions, 
equivalents,  and  a&itbnal  salariea  The 
malcontents,  therefore,  justly  observed,  the 
house  of  commons  was  so  managed  that  the 
king  could  baffle  any  bill,  quaira  all  griev- 
ances, stifle  accounts,  and  rectify  the  arti- 
cles of  Limerick.  When  the  commons  took 
into  consideration  the  estimates  and  sop- 
plies  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  king  demanded 
rorty  thousand  men  for  the  navy,  and  above 
one  hundred  thousand  for  the  purposes  of 
the  land  service.  Before  the  house  consid- 
ered these  enormous  demands,  they  granted 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  way  of 
advance,  to  quiet  the  clamors  of  the  seamen, 
who  were  become  mutinous  and  desperate 
for  want  of'  pay,  upwards  of  one  million 
being  due  to  them  for  wages.  Then  the 
commons  voted  the  number  of  men  required 
for  the  navy :  but  they  were  so  ashamed  of 
that  for  the  army,  tliat  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
imply  that  they  still  retained  some  regard 
for  their  country.  They  called  for  all  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  the  king  and 
his  allies :  they  examined  the  different  pro- 
portions of  the  troops  furnished  by  the  re- 
spective powers:  they  considered  the  in- 
tended aiwmentations,  and  fixed  the  estab- 
lisfament  of  the  year  at  fourscore  and  three 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
men,  including  officers.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  they  allotted  the  sum  of  two 
millions,  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  nine  poand&  They 
granted  two  millions  for  the  navy,  and 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
make  eood  the  deficiencies  <^  the  annuity 
and  poll  bills ;  so  that  the  supplies  for  the 
year  amounted  to  about  five  millions  and  a 
bale  raised  by  a  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  by  two  more  lives  in  the  annui- 
ties, a  further  excise  on  beer,  a  new  duty 
on  salt,  and  a  lottery. 

Though  the  mdcontents  in  parliament 
oould  not  withstand  this  torrent  of  profusion, 
they  endeavored  to  distress  the  court-inter- 
est, by  reviving  the  popular  bills  of  itt6 
preceding  session;  such  as  that  for  regu- 
lating trials  in  cases  of  high  treason,  the 
other  for  the  more  frequent  calling  and 
meeting  of  parliaments,  and  that  concerning 
free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment The  first  was  neglected  in  the  house 
of  lords;  the  second  was  rejected;  the  third 
was  passed  by  the  commons,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  would  be  defeated  in  the  other 
house.  The  lords  returned  it  with  certain 
amendmentB,  to  which  the  commons  would 


not  agree :  a  conference  ensued ;  the  peew 
receded  from  their  corrections,  and  passed 
the  bill,  to  which  the  king^  however,  re- 
fused his  assent  Nothing  could  be  more 
unpopular  and  dangerous  than  such  a  step 
at  this  juncture.  The  commons,  in  order 
to  recover  some  credit  with  the  people,  de- 
termined to  disapprove  of  his  majesty's  con- 
duct The  house  formed  itself  rato  a  com- 
mittee, to  take  the  state  of  the  kingdom  into 
consideration.  They  resolved,  that  whoever 
advised  the  king  to  refuse  the  royal  assent 
to  that  bill,  was  an  enemy  to  their  majes- 
ties and  the  kingdom.  They  likewise  pre- 
sented an  address,  expressing  their  concern 
that  he  had  not  given  his  consent  to  the 
bill ;  and  beseeching  his  majesty  to  hearken 
for  the  future  to  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment, rather  than  to  the  counsels  of  particu- 
lar persons,  who  might  have  private  inter- 
ests of  their  own,  separate  from  those  of  his 
majesty  and  his  people.  The  king  thanked 
them  Hir  their  zeal,  profossed  a  warm  re- 
gard for  their  constitution,  and  ajssured 
Uiem  he  would  look  upon  all  parties  as  ene- 
mies who  should  endeavor  to  lessen  the 
confidence  subsisting  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  people.  tSq  members  in  the  oppo- 
sition were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  tnis 
general  reply.  A  day  being  appointed  to 
take  it  into  consideration,  a  warm  debate 
was  maintained  with  equal  eloquence  and 
acrimony.  At  length  the  question  being 
put,  that  an  address  should  be  made  for  a 
more  explicit  answer,  it  passed  in  the  neg- 
ative by  a  great  majority. 

ESTABUaEIMENT  OF  THE  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Tn  city  of  London  petitioned  that  a  pai^ 
liamentary  provision  might  be  made  for  the 
orphans,  whose  fortunes  they  had  scanda- 
lously squandered  away.  Such  an  applica- 
tion had  been  made  in  the  preceding  ses- 
sion, and  rejected  with  disdam,  as  an  impo- 
sition on  the  public :  but  now  those  scruples 
were  removed,  and  the  house  passed  a  bill 
for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  many  clauses, 
extending  to  difilerent  charges  on  the  city 
lands,  aoueduets,  and  personal  estates;  im- 
posing Gutieson  binding  apprentices,  oon- 
stitutmg  freemen,  as  a£o  upon  wines  and 
coals  imported  into  London.  On  the  twen- 
ty-third day  of  March  these  bills  received 
the  royal  assent;  and  the  km?  took  that 
opportunity  of  recommending  dispatch,  as 
the  season  of  the  year  was  fiur  advanced, 
and  the  enemy  diligently  employed  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  an  early  campaign. 
The  scheme  of  a  national  bank,  like  those 
of  Amsterdam  and  Grenoa,  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  ministry,  as  an  excellent  in- 
stitution, as  well  for  the  credit  and  security 
of  the  government,  as  the  increase  of  tnde 
and  cix^ulation.    One  project  was  invented 
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by  Dr.  Hugh  ChemberlaiD,  proposing  the 
circnkLticm  <^  tickets  on  land-aecuritT :  but 
Wflliun    I^teraon    was   author  of   that 
which  was  carried  into  execution  by  the 
interest  of  Michael  Godfrey,  and  other  ao- 
tire  projectors.    The  scheme  was  founded 
on  the  notion  of  a  transferable  fund,  and  a 
cBTcolation  fay  bill  on  the  credit  of  a  larse 
capitaL   Forty  merchants  subscribed  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as 
a  fund  of  ready  money,  to  circulate  one 
million  at  ei^t  per  cent  to  be  lent  to  the 
government;  and  even  this  fund  of  ready 
money  bore  the  same  interest    When  it 
was  properly  digested  in  the  cabinet,  and  a 
majority  in  parliament  secured  for  its  re- 
ception, the  undertakers  for  the  court  intro- 
duced it  into  the  house  of  commcms,  and 
expatiated  upon  the  national  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  such  a  measure. 
They  said  it  would  rescue  the  nation  out 
of  the  hands  of  extortioners  and  usurers, 
lower  interest,  raise  the  value  of  land,  re- 
vive and  establish  public  credit,  extend  cir- 
culation, consequently  improve  commerce, 
bcilitste  the  annual  supplies,  and  connect 
the  people  the  more  closely  with  the  gov- 
ernment   The  project  was  violentlv  op- 
posed by  a  strong  party,  who  affirmed  that 
it  woQU  become  a  monopoly,  and  engross 
the  whole  money  of  the  kin^om :  that,  as 
it  most  infiillibly  be  subservient  to  govern- 
ment views,  it  might  be  employed  to  the 
worst  purposes  <£  arbitrary  power :  that, 
instead  of  assistin^f,  it  would  weaken  com- 
merce, by  temptmg  people  to  vrithdraw 
their  money  from  teade,  and  empky  it  in 
stock-jobbing :    that  it  would   produce   a 
swarm  of  brokers  and  jobbers  to  prey  upon 
their  fellow-creatures,  encourage  fraud  and 
gaining,  and  furtiier  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  nation.    Notwithstanding  these  objec- 
tioos,  the  bUl  made  its  way  through  the  two 
houses,  establishing  the  rands  for  the  secu- 
rity and  advantage  of  the  subscribers;  em- 
powering their  majesties   to   incorporate 
them  by  the  name  of  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank  of  England,  under  a  pro- 
viso, that  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  five,  upon  a  year's  notice,  and 
the    repayment   of  the    twelve    hundred 
thousand  pounds,  the  said  corporation  should 
cease  and  determine.    The  bill  likewise 
contained  clauses  of  appropriation  for  the 
services  of  the  public.    The  whole  sub- 
sciiptiou  was  filled  in  ten  days  after  its  be- 
ing opened ;   and  the  court  of  directors 
completed  the  payment  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act,  al- 
though they  did  not  call  in  more  than  seven 
handled  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  the 
money  subscribed.    All  these  funds  proving 
inadequate  to  the  estimates,  the  commons 


brought  in  a  bill  to  impose  stamp  dntiM 
upon  all  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper, 
used  in  almost  every  kind  of  intercourse 
between  man  and  man ;  and  they  crowned 
the  oppression  of  the  year  with  another 
grievous  tax  upon  carriages,  under  the 
name  of  a  bill  for  licensiiig  and  regulating 
hackney  and  stage-coaches. 

EAST  INDU  COMPANY'S  CHARTER. 

Ths  commons,  in  a  clause  of  the  bill  for 
taxing  several  joint^tocks,  provided,  that 
in  case  of  a  default  in  the  payment  of  that 
tax,  within  the  time  limited  by  the  act,  the 
charter  of  the  company  so  failmg  should  be 
deemed  void  and  forfeited.    The  East  India 
company  actually  neglected  their  payment, 
and  the  public  imagined  the  minis^  would 
seize  this  opportunity  of  disaolving  a  mo- 
nopoly against  which  so  many  complaints 
had  been  made:  but  the  directors  under- 
stood their  own  strength;  and,  instead  of 
being  broken,  obtainra  the  promise  of  a 
iww  charter.    This  was  no  sooner  knovra, 
than  the  controversy  between  them  and 
theur  adversaries  was  revived  with  such 
animosity,  that  the  council  thought  proper 
to  indnlffe  both  parties  with  a  hearing.    As 
this  produced  no  resolution,  the  merchants 
who  opposed  the  company  petitioned,  that, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  new  charter  might 
be  suspended.    Addresses  of  the  same  kind 
were  presented  by  a  great  number  of  clotii- 
iers,  linen-drapers,  and  other  dealers.    To 
these  a  written  answer  was  puUished  by 
the  company :  the  merohants  printed  a  re- 
ply, in  which  they  undertook  to  prove,  that 
the  company  had  been  guilty  of  unjust  and 
unwarrantable  actions,  tending  to  the  scan- 
dal of  religion,  the  dishonor  of  the  nation, 
the  reproach  of  our  laws,  the  oppression  of 
the  people,  and  the  ruin  of  trade.    They 
observed,  that  two  ]»ivate  ships  had  export- 
ed in  one  year  three  times  as  many  cloths 
as  the  company  had  exported  in  three  years. 
They  offered  to  send  more  cloth  and  Eng- 
lish merchandise  to  the  Indies  in  one  year, 
than  the  company  had  exported  in  ^ye ;  to 
furnish  the  government  with  five  hundred 
tons  of  saltpetre  for  less  than  one  half  of 
the  usual  price ;  and  they  represented,  that 
the  company  could  neither  load  the  ships 
they  petitioned  for  in  England,  nor  reload 
them  in  the  East  Indies.    In  spite  of  all 
these  remonstrances,  the  new  charter  pass- 
ed the  great  seal ;  thottg|k  the  grants  con- 
tained in  it  were  limited  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  did  not  amount  to  an  exclusive 
privilege,  and  subjected  the  company  to 
such  a&erations,  restrictions,  and  qualifica^ 
tiona,  as  the  king  should  direct  before  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  September.    This  in- 
dulgence, and  other  favors  granted  to  the 
company,  were  privately  purchased  of  the 
ministry,  and  became  productive  of  a  loud 
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tmtory  against  the  government  The  mer- 
'Chants  publiahed  a  journal  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  petitioned  the  hoose  of 
commons  that  their  liberty  of  trading  to  the 
£ast  Indies  might  be  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment Another  petition  was  presented  by 
the  company,  praying  that  their  charter 
miffht  receive  a  parliamentary  sanction. 
Boui  parties  employed  all  their  address  in 
making  private  applications  to  the  members. 
The  house  having  examined  the  different 
charters,  the  book  of  their  new  subscrip- 
tions, and  every  particular  relating;  to  the 
company,  resolved  that  all  the  subjects  of 
England  had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament 

GENERAL  NATURALIZATION  BILI* 
But  nothing  engrossed  the  attention  of 
.  the  public  more  Uian  a  bill  which  was 
brought  into  the  house  for  a  general  natu- 
ralization of  all  foreign  Protestants.    The 
advocates  ibr  this  measure  alleged,  That 
great  part  of  the  lands  of  England  lay  un- 
cultivated :  that  the  strength  of  a  nation 
consisted  in  the  number  of  inhabitants: 
that  the  people  were  thinned  by  the  war 
and  foreign  voyages,  and  required  an  ex- 
traordinary supply:  that  a  great  number 
of  Protestants,  persecuted  in  France  and 
other  countries,  would  gladly  remove  to  a 
land  of  freedom,  and  brin?  along  with  them 
their  w^th  and  manumctures:  that  the 
community  had  been  largely  repaid  for  the 
protection  granted  to  those  refugees  who  had 
already  settled  in  the  kingdom.    They  had 
introduced  several  new  branches  of  manu- 
facture, promoted  industry,  and  lowered  the 
price  of  labor  ;  a  circumstance  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  trade,  oppressed  as  it 
was  with  taxes,  and  exposed  to  uncommon 
hazard  from  the  enemy.    The  opponents 
of  the  bill  urged  with  great  vehemence. 
That  it  would  cheapen  Sie  birth-right  of 
En^rlishmen :  that  the  want  of  culture  was 
owmg  to  the  oppression  of  the  times :  that 
foreigners  being  admitted  into  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Sritish  trade,  would   grow 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  their  benefactors, 
and  transfer  the  fortunes  they  had  gained 
into  their  native  country:  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  labor  would  be  a  na- 
tional grievance,  while  many  thousands  of 
English  manufacturers  were  starving  for 
want  of  employment,  and  the  price  of  pro- 
visions contmued  so  high,  than  even  those 
who  were  employed  could  scarce  supply 
their  fiunilies  with  bread :  that  the  real  de- 
sign of  the  bill  was  to  make  such  an  acces- 
sion to  the  dissentera  as  would  render  them 
an  equal  match  in  the  body-politic  for  those 
of  the  church  of  England  ;   to  create  a 
greater  dependence  on  the  crown,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  supply  a  foreign  head  with  foreign 


members.  Sir  John  Knigfat,  a  member  <^ 
the  house,  in  a  speech  upon  diis  subject,  ex- 
aggerated the  bad  consequences  that  would 
attend  such  a  bill,  with  all  the  wit  and  vir- 
ulence of  satire:  it  was  printed  and  dis- 
persed through  the  kingdom,  and  raised 
such  a  flame  among  the  people,  as  had  not 
appeared  since  the  revolution.  Thej  ex- 
claimed, that  all  offices  would  be  conrerred 
upon  Dutchmen,  who  would  become  lord- 
danes,  and  prescribe  the  modes  of  religioik 
and  government ;  and  they  extolled  Sir 
John  flight,  as  the  savior  of  the  nation  (4). 
The  courtiers,  incensed  at  the  progress  c^ 
this  clamor,  complained  in  the  house  of  the 
speech  which  had  been  printed;  and  Sir 
John  was  threatened  with  expulsion  and 
imprisonment  He,  therefore,  thought  prop- 
er to  disovni  the  paper,  which  was  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
This  sacrifice  served  only  to  increase  the 
popular  disturbance,  which  rose  to  such  a 
neight  of  violence,  that  the  court-party  be- 
gan to  tremble ;  and  the  bill  was  dropped 
for  the  present 

Lord  Coningsby  and  Mr.  Porter  had  com- 
mitted the  most  flagrant  acts  of  oppression 
in  Irelana.     These   had  been  explained, 
during  the  last  session,  by  the  gentlemen 
who  appealed  against  the  admuaistration  of 
lord  Sidney:  \mt  they  were  screened  by 
the  ministry;  and,  therefore,  the  earl  of 
Bellamont  now  impeached  them    in   the 
house  of  commons,  of  which  he  and  they 
were  membera    After  an  examination  of 
the  articles  exhibited  against  them,    the 
commons,  who  were  by  this  time  at  the  de- 
votion of  the  court,  declared,  that,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  afiairs  in  Ireland,  they  did 
not  think  them  fit  grounds  for  an  impeach- 
ment— ^In  the  course  of  this  session,  the 
nation  sustained  another  misfortune  in  the 
fiite  of  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  who  had  been 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron.    He  received  instruc- 
tions to  take  under  his  convoy  the  merchant 
ships  bound  to  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Italy; 
to  cruise    thirty  days   in  a  certain  lati- 
tude, for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  plate- 
fleet,  homeward  bound  ;  to  leave  port  of 
his  squadron  at  Cadiz,  as  convoy  to  the 
trade  for  England;    to  proceed  with  the 
rest  to  the  Mediterranean ;    to  join  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  his  return ;  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  them,  until  he  should  be  joined 
by  the  fleet  from  Turkey  and  the  Straits, 
and  accompany  them   back    to   England 
About  the  latter  end  of  October  he  set  sail 
from  Saint  Helen's,  and  in  January  arrived 
at  Cadiz  with  the  ships  under  his  convoy. 
There  leaving  rear-admiral  Hopeon,  he  pro- 
ceeded for  the  Mediterranean.    In  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar  he  was  overtaken  by  a  dreadful 
tempest  under  a  lee-^ore,  which  he  could 
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not  posriUy  weather,  and  where  the  ground 
was  80  foul  that  no  anchor  would  hold. 
This  expedient,  however,  was  tried.  A 
great  number  of  ships  were  driven  ashore, 
and  many  perished.  The  admiral's  ship 
foundered  at  sea,  and  he  and  all  hb  crew 
were  buried  in  the  deep,  except  two  Moors 
who  were  miraculously  preserved.  Two 
other  ships  of  the  line,  three  ketches,  and 
six  merchant  ships  were  lost  The  re- 
mains of  the  fleet  were  so  much  shattered, 
that,  instead  of  prosecuting  their  voya|re, 
they  returned  to  Cadiz,  in  order  to  be  refits 
ted,  and  sheltered  from  the  attempts  of  the 
French  squadrons,  which  were  still  at  sea, 
imder  the  command  of  Chateau-Renaud 
and  Gafaaret  On  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of 
April,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a 
speech  in  the  usual  style,  and  the  J3arlia- 
ment  was  prorogued  to  the  eighteenth  day 
of  September.  [See  note  K,  at  the  end  of 
thU  Vol] 

THE  ENGUSH  ATTEMPT  TO  MAKE  A 
DESCENT  IN  CAMARET-BAY. 

Louis  of  France  being  tired  of  the  war, 
which  had  impoverished  his  country,  con- 
tinued to  tamper  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  by  the  canal  of  the  pope,  made  some 
ofieis  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  were  re- 
jected. Meanwhile  he  resolved  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive  during  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, in  eveiy  part  but  Catalonia,  where 
his  whole  naval  force  mif^ht  co-operate  with 
the  count  de  Noailles,  who  commanded  the 
land-army.  King  William  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  design  upon  Barcelona, 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Brest  and  Toulon  squadrons,  by  sending 
Ruasel  to  sea  as  early  as  the  fleet  could  be 
in  a  condition  to  sail :  but  before  he  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  the  Brest  squadron  had 
quitted  that  harbor.  On  the  third  day  of 
May,  the  admiral  sailed  from  St  Helenas 
with  the  combined  squadrons  of  England 
and  Holland,  amounting  to  ninety  ships  of 
the  line,  besides  frigates,  fire^ips,  ana  ten- 
ders. He  detached  captain  Pritchard  of 
the  Monmouth  with  two  fire-ships,  to  de- 
stroy a  fleet  of  French  merchant  ships  near 
Conquet-bay ;  and  this  service  being  per- 
formed, he  returned  to  St  Helen's,  where 
he  had  left  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  with  a 
squadron,  to  take  on  board  a  body  of  land- 
forces,  intended  for  a  descent  upon  the 
coast  of  France.  These  being  embarked, 
under  the  command  of  general  Ptojemache, 
the  whole  fleet  sailed  again  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May.  The  land  and  sea-officers, 
in  a  council  of  war,  agreed  that  part  of  the 
fleet  designed  for  this  expedition  should 
separate  from  the  rest,  and  proceed  to  Cam- 
aret-bay,  where  the  forces  snould  be  landed. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  lord  Berkeley,  who 
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commanded  this  squadron,  parted  with  the 
grand  fleet,  and  on  the  seventh  anchored 
between  the  bays  of  Camaret  and  Bertaume. 
Next  day  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  af- 
terwards duke  of  Leeds,  who  served  under 
Berkeley,  as  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  en- 
tered Cunaret-bay  with  two  large  ships 
and  six  frigates,  to  cover  the  troops  in  land- 
ing. The  French  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  design,  and  taken  such  precautions, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  engi- 
neer, Vauban,  that  the  English  were  ex- 
posed to  a  terrible  fire  from  new-erected 
oatteries,  as  well  as  from  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  and  though  the  ships  cannonaded 
them  with  great  vigor,  the  soldiers  could 
not  maintain  any  regularity  in  landing.  A 
good  number  were  killed  in  the  open  boats 
before  they  reached  the  shore;  and  those 
who  landed  were  soon  repulsed,  in  spite  of 
all  the  endeavors  of  general  Ptolemache, 
who  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  which 
proved,  mortal.  Seven  hundred  soldiers 
are  said  to  have  been  lost  on  this  occasion, 
besides  those  who  were  killed  on  board  of 
the  shipsL  The  Monk  ship  of  war  was 
towed  off  with  great  difliculty ;  but  a  Dutch 
frigate  of  thirty  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

After  this  unfortunate  attempt,  lord 
Berkeley,  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of 
war,  sailed  back  for  England,  and  at  St 
Helen's  received  orders  from  the  queen  to 
call  a  council,  and  deliberate  in  what  man* 
ner  the  ships  and  forces  might  be  best  em- 
ployed. They  agreed  to  make  some  at- 
tempt upon  the  coast  of  Normandy.  With 
this  view  they  set  sail  on  the  fifth  day  of 
July.  They  bombarded  Dieppe,  and  re- 
duced the  greatest  part  of  the  town  to  ashes. 
Thence  they  steered  to  Havre-de>Grace, 
which  met  with  the  same  fiite.  ■  They  ha- 
rassed the  French  troops,  who  marched  af- 
ter them  along-shore.  They  alarmed  the 
whole  coast,  and  filled  every  town  with 
such  consternation,  that  they  would  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  had  not 
they  been  detained  by  military  force.  On 
the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  lord  Berkeley  re- 
turned to  St  Helen's,  where  he  quitted  the 
fleet,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  This  officer  having 
received  instructions  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Dunkirk,  sailed  round  the  Dow^ns, 
where  he  was  joined  by  M.  Meesters,  with 
six  and  twenty  Dutch  pilots.  On  the 
twelfth  of  September  he  appeared  before 
Dunkirk ;  and  next  day  sent  in  the  Charles 
galley,  with  two  bomb-ketches,  and  as  many 
of  the  machines  called  infemals.  These 
were  set  on  fire  without  eflect;  and  the  de- 
sign misqarried  :  then  Shovel  steered  to 
Calais,  which  having  bombarded  with  little 
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sucoeflB,  he  retained  to  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  bomb-ketches  and  machines 
were  sent  into  the  river  Thames. 

ADMIRAL  RUSSEL  REUEVES  BARCE- 
LONA. 

DmuNo  these  transactions,  admiral  Ros- 
sei,  with  the  grand  fleet,  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  being  joined  by  rear- 
admiral  Neville  from  Cadiz,  together  with 
Callembergh  and  Evertzen,  he  steered  to- 
wards Barcelona,  which  was  besieged  by 
the  French  fleet  and  army.  At  his  ap- 
proach, Tourville  retired  with  precipitation 
mto  the  harbor  of  Toulon;  and  Noailles 
abandoned  his  enterprise.  The  Spanish  af- 
fairs were  in  such  a  deplorable  condition, 
that  without  this  timely  assistance  the  king- 
dom must  have  been  undone.  While  he 
continued  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  French 
admiral  durst  not  venture  to  appear  at  sea ; 
and  all  his  projects  were  disconcerted.  Af- 
ter having  asserted  the  honor  of  the  British 
flag  ih  those  seas  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer, he  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber to  Cadiz,  where,  by  an  express  order 
of  the  king,  he  passed  the  winter,  during 
which,  he  took  such  precautions  for  pre- 
venting Tourville  from  passing  the  Straits, 
that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  risk  the 


CAMPAIGN  IN  FLANDERS. 
It  will  now  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
operations  on  the  continent  In  the  middle 
of  May  king  William  arrived  in  Holland, 
where  he  consulted  with  the  States-gen- 
eral. On  the  third  day  of  June  he  repaired 
to  Bethlem-abbey  near  Louvain,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  army ; 
and  there  he  was  met  by  the  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Cologn.  In  a  few  davs  a  nu- 
merous army  was  assembled;  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  promise  an  active  cam- 
paign. On  the  third  day  of  June  the  dau- 
phin assumed  the  command  of  the  French 
forces,  witli  which  Luxembourg  had  taken 
post  between  Mons  and  Maubeuge;  and 
passing  the  Sambre,  encamped  at  Fleurus : 
but  on  the  eighteenth,  he  removed  from 
tiience,  and  took  up  his  quarters  between 
St  Tron  and  Wanheim :  while  the  confed- 
erates lay  at  Roosbeck.  On  the  eleventh 
of  July,  the  dauphin  marched  in  four  col- 
umns to  Oerle  upon  the  Jaar,  where  he 
pitched  his  camp  On  the  twenty-second, 
the  confederates  marched  to  Bomale :  then 
the  dauphin  took  the  route  to  Vignamont, 
where  he  secured  his  army  by  intrench- 
ments,  as  his  forces  were  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  those  of  the  allies;' and  as  he  had 
been  directed  by  his  father  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement In  this  situation  both  armies 
remained  till  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
when  king  William  sent  the  heavy  bag- 
gage to  Louvain;  and  on  the  eighteenth 


made  a  motion  to  Somhref!  This  was  nc 
sooner  known  to  the  enemy,  than  they  de- 
camped: and  having  marched  all  night, 
posted  themselves  between  Temploux  and 
Masy,  within  a  lea^e  and  a  half  of  the 
confederates.  The  king  of  Engfland  resolv- 
ed to  pass  the  Scheld ;  and  with  this  view 
marched,  by  the  way  of  Nivelle  and  Soig- 
nies,  to  Chievres ;  from  thence  he  detached 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  a  strong  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  to  pass  the  river  at  Oo- 
denarde,  while  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ad- 
vanced with  another  detachment  to  pass  it 
at  Pont  de  Espiere&  Notwithstanding  all 
the  expedition  they  could  make,  their  pur- 
pose was  anticipated  by  Luxembourg,  who, 
being  apprized  of  their  route,  had  detached 
four  thousand  horse,  with  each  a  foot-sol- 
dier behind  the  trooper,  to  reinforce  M.  de 
Valette,  who  commanded  that  part  of  the 
French  line.  These  were  sustained  by  a 
choice  body  of  men,  who  travelled  with 
great  expedition,  without  observing  the 
formalities  of  a  march.  MaLreachal  de  Ville- 
roy  followed  the  same  route,  with  all  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  the  household 
troops,  and  twenty  field->pieces :  and  the  rest 
of  the  armywas  brought  up  by  the  dauphin 
in  person.  They  marched  with  such  incred- 
ible diligence,  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
could  scarce  believe  his  own  eyes,  when  he 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  Scheld,  and  saw 
them  intrenching  themselves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  King  William  having  re- 
connoitred their  disposition,  thought  it  im- 
practicable to  pass  at  that  place ;  and  there- 
fore marched  down  the  river  to  Oudenarde, 
where  a  passage  had  been  already  efiected 
by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Here  the  con- 
federates passed  the  Scheld  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  month ;  and  the  king 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Wanneghem.  His 
intention  was  to  have  taken  possession  of 
Courtray,  and  established  wmter-qaarters 
for  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  in  fiat 
district:  but  Luxembourg  havmg  posted 
himself  between  that  place  and  Menin,  ex- 
tended his  lines  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
confederates  could  not  attempt  to  force 
them,  nor  even  hinder  him  from  subsisting 
his  army  at  the  expense  of  the  Castellany 
of  Courtray,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign.  This  surprismg  march  was  of 
such  importance  to  the  French  king,  that 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  his  army;  and  ordered  that  it 
should  be  read  to  every  particular  squadron 
and  battalion. 

THE  ALLIES  REDUCE  HUT. 
Trb  king  of  England,  though  disappoint* 
ed  in  his  scheme  upon  Courtray,  found 
means  to  make  some  advantage  of  his  su* 
periority  in  number.  He  drafted  troops  from 
the  garrison  of  liege  and  Maeetrxcht ;  and 
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on  the  third  day  of  September  reinforced 
his  body  with  a  lar^fe  detachment  from  his 
own  campiy  conferring  the  command  apon 
the  duke  (d"  Holstetn-Ploeo,  with  orders  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Huy.  Next  day  the 
whole  confederate  forces  passed  the  Lis, 
and  encamped  at  Wouterghem.  From 
thence  the  king,  with  part  of  the  army, 
marched  to  Roselaer ;  this  diversion  obliged 
the  dauphin  to  make  considerable  detach- 
ments, for  the  security  of  Ypres  and  Menin 
on .  one  side,  and  to  cover  Fumes  and  Dun- 
kirk on  the  otber.  At  this  juncture,  a 
Frenchman  being  seized  in  the  very  act  of 
setting  fire  to  one  of  the  ammunition  wag- 
ons in  the  allied  army,  confessed  he  had 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  by  some  of 
the  French  generals,  and  suffered  death  as 
a  traitor.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
mpnth,  the  duke  of  Holstein-Ploen  invested 
Huy,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  such 
vigor,  that  in  ten  days  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated. The  kmg  ordered  Dixmuyde,  Deynse, 
Ninove,  and  lirlemont,  to  be  secured  for 
winter-quarters  to  part  of  the  army :  the 
dauphin  retnmed  to  Versailles:  William 
quitted  the  camp  on  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember; and  both  armies  broke  up  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

The  operations  on  the  Rhine  were  pre- 
concerted between  king  William  and  the 
prince  of  Baden^  who  hoA  visited  London  in 
the  winter.  The  dispute  between  the  em- 
perOT  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  com- 
promised ;  and  this  young  prince  dying  du- 
ring the  ne^tiation,  the  treaty  was  per- 
fected by  his  brother  and  successor,  who 
engaged  to  furnish  twelve  thousand  men 
yearly,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  from 
the  court  of  Vienna.  In  the  beginning  of 
June,  mareschal  de  Lorges  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Philipsbiirgh,  in  order  to  give  battle  to 
the  imperialists,  encamped  at  Hailbron. 
The  prince  of  Baden,  who  was  not  yet 
joined  by  the  Saxons,  Hessians,  nor  by  the 
troops  of  Monster  and  Paderbom,  dispatch- 
ed couriers  to  quicken  the  march  of  these 
auxiliaries,  and  advanced  to  Eppingen, 
where  he  proposed  to  wait  till  they  should 
come  up ;  but,  on  the  fiHeenth,  receiving 
undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  enemy 
were  in  motion  towards  him,  he  advanced 
to  meet  them  in  order  of  battle.  De  Lorges 
concluded  that  this  was  a  desperate  effort, 
and  iminediately  halted  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  an  engagement.  This 
pause  enabled  prince  Louis  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  strong  pass  near  Sintzheim,  from 
which  he  could  not  easily  be  dislodged. 
Then  the  mareschal  proceeded  to  Viseloch, 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  in  hopes 
of  drawing  the  imperialists  from  their  in- 
treochmenta  The  prince  being  joined  by 
the  Hessians,  resolved  to  beat  up  the  quar- 


ters of  the  enevaiy ;  and  the  French  general 
being  apprized  of  his  design,  retreated  at 
midnight  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
Having  posted  himself  at  Ruth,  he  sent  his 
heavy  baggage  to  Philipsburgh :  then  he 
moved  to  Gonsbergh,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Manheim,  repassed  the  Rhine,  and  en- 
camped between  Spires  and  Worms.  The 
prince  of  Baden  being  joined  bv  the  allies, 
passed  the  river  by  a  bridge  of*^  boats  near 
Hagenbach,  in  the  middle  of  September; 
and  laid  the  countiy  of  Alsace  under  con- 
tribution. Considermg  the  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  this  was  a  rash  undertaking; 
and  the  French  general  resolved  to  prcrat 
by  his  enemy*s  temerity.  He  forthwith  ad- 
vanced against  the  imperialists,  fereseeiog 
that  should  they  be  worsted  in  battle,  their 
whole  army  would  be  ruined.  Prince  Lou- 
is, informed  of  his  intention,  immediately 
passed  the  Rhine ;  and  this  retreat  was  no 
sooner  effected,  than  the  river  swelled  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  island  in  the  middle, 
and  great  part  of  the  camp  he  had  occu- 
pied, was  overflowed.  Soon  after  this  inci- 
dent both  armies  retired  into  winter-quar- 
ters. The  campaign  in  Hungary  produced 
no  event  of  importance.  It  was  opened  by 
the  new  vizier,  who  arrived  at  Belgrade  in 
the  middle  of  August ;  and  about  uie  same 
time  Caprara  assembled  the  imperial  army 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Peterwaradin.  The 
Turks  pawed  the  Saave,  in  older  to  attack 
their  camp,  and  carried  on  their  approaches 
with  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon ;  but 
made  very  little  progress.  The  imperialists 
received  reinforcements ;  the  season  wasted 
away ;  a  feud  arose  between  the  vizier  and 
the  cham  of  the  Tartars ;  and  the  Danube 
being  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  operations  of  the  Turks,  their  gen- 
eral decamped  in  the  night  of  the  first  of 
October.  They  aflerwanls  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  upon  Titul,  while  the  im- 
perial general  made  himself  master  of 
Giula.  In  the  course  of  this  summer,  the 
Venetians,  who  were  also  at  war  with  the 
Turks,  reduced  Cyclut,  a  place  of  impor- 
tance on  the  river  Naranta,  and  made  a 
conquest  of  the  island  of  Scio  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. ' 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH, 
We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
French  king  had  determined  to  act  vigor- 
ously in  Catalonia.  In  the  beginning  ef 
May,  the  duke  de  Noailles  advanced  at  the 
head  of  eight  and  twenty  thousand  men  to 
the  river  Ter,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia  was  en- 
camped with  sixteen  thousand  Spaniards. 
The  French  general  passed  the  river  in 
the  face  of  this  army,  and  attacked  their  in- 
trenchments  with  such  impetuosity,  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  they  were  totally  defeat- 
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ed.  Then  he  marched  to  Palamos,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  that  place,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  blocked  up  by  the 
combined  squadrons  of  Brest  and  Toulon. 
Though  the  besieged  made  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, the  town  was  taken  by  storm,  the 
houses  were  pillaged,  and  the  people  put  to 
the  sword,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
or  condition.  Then  he  invested  dironne, 
which  in  a  few  days  capitulated.  Ostalric 
met  with  the  same  fate,  and  Noailles  was 
created  viceroy  of  Catalonia  by  the  French 
king.  In  the  beginning  of  August  he  dis- 
tributed his  forces  into  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment, along  the  river  Terdore,  resolving  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  which 
was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  admiral  Russel. 
The  war  languished  in  Piedmont,  on  ac- 
count of  a  secret  negotiation  between  the 
king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Rou- 
vigny,  earl  of  Gal  way,  who  had  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Schomberg  in  the  command  of 
the  British  forces  in  that  country.  Casal 
was  closely  blocked  up  by  the  reduction  of 
Fort  St  George,  and  the  Vaudois  ^ined 
the  advantage  in  some  skirmishes  m  the 
valley  of  Ragelas:  but  no  design  of  import- 
ance was  executed  (5). 

England  had  continued  very  quiet  un- 
der the  queen*8  administration,  ir  we  ex- 
cept some  little  commotions  occasioned  by 
the  practices,  or  pretended  practices,  of 
the  Jacobites.  Prosecutions  were  revived 
against  certain  gentlemen  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  for  having  been  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy  formed  in  favor  of  the  late 
king's  projected  invasion  from  Normandy. 
These  steps  were  owing  to  the  suggestions 
of  infamous  informers,  whom  the  ministry 
countenanced.  Colonel  Parker  and  one 
Crosby  were  imprisoned,  and  bills  of  treason 
found  against  them:  but  Parker  made  his 
escape  rrom  the  Tower,  and  was  never  re- 
taken, tiiough  a  reward  of  four  hundred 
pounds  was  set  upon  his  head.  The  king 
having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy 
at  the  Hague,  embarked  for  England  on  the 
eighth  of  November,  and  next  day  landed 
at  Margate.  On  the  twelflh  he  opened  the 
session  of  parliament,  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  observed  that  the  posture  of  af- 
fairs was  improved  both  by  sea  and  land 
since  they  last  parted ;  in  particular,  that  a 
stop  was  put  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms.  He  desired  they  would  continue 
the  act  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
would  expire  at  Christmas:  he  reminded 
them  of  the  debt  for  the  transport  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  Ireland ;  and  ex- 
horted them  to  prepare  some  good  bill  for 
the  encouragement  of  seamen.  A  majority 
in  both  houses  was  already  secured;  and  in 
all  probability  he  bargained  for  their  conde-j 


scension,  by  agreeing  to  the  bill  for  trien* 
nial  parliaments.  This  Mr.  Harley  brongfat 
in,  by  order  of  the  lower  house,  immoli' 
ately  after  their  first  adjournment;  and  it 
kept  pace  with  the  consideration  of  the  sup- 
plies. The  commons  having  examined  the 
estimates  and  accounts,  voted  four  millions 
seven  hundred  sixty  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  for  the  service 
of  the  army  and  navy.  In  order  to  raise 
this  sum,  they  continued  the  land-tax ;  they 
renewed  the  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age for  five  years,  and  imposed  new  duties 
on  different  commodities  (6).  The  trien- 
nial bill  enacted,  that  a  parliament  should 
be  held  once  within  three  years  at  least: 
that  within  three  years  at  &rthest  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament  ^en  subsist- 
ing, and  so  from  time  to  time,  for  ever 
after,  legal  writs  under  the  great  seal 
should  be  issued,  by  the  direction  of  the 
crown,  for  calling,  assembling,  and  holding 
another  new  parliament :  that  no  parliament 
should  continue  longer  than  three  years  at 
farthest,  to  be  accounted  from  the  first  day 
of  the  first  session :  and,  that  the  parliament 
then  subsisting  should  cease  and  determine 
on  the  first  day  of  November  next  follow- 
ing, unless  their  majesties  should  think  fit 
to  dissolve  it  sooner.  The  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earls  of 
Weymouth  ana  Aylesbury,  protested  against 
this  bill,  because  it  tended  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  parliament  longer  than, 
as  they  apprehended,  was  agreeable  to  the 
constitution  of  England. 

DEATH  OF  ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTTSON 
AND  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

While  tliis  bill  was  depending,  Dr.  John 
Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  the  dead  palsy,  in  the 
chapel  of  Whitehall,  and  died  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  November,  deeply  regretted 
by  the  king  and  queen,  who  shed  tears  of 
sorrow  at  his  decease;  and  sincerely  la- 
mented by  the  public,  as  a  pattern  of  ele- 
gance, ingenuity,  meekness,  charity,  and 
moderation.  These  qualities  he  must  be 
allowed  to  have  possessed,  notwithstanding 
the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  who  accused 
him  of  Puritanism,  flattery,  and  ambition ; 
and  charged  him  with  having  conduced  to 
a  dangerous  schism  in  the  church,  by  ac- 
cepting the  archbishopric  during  the  life  of 
the  deprived  Sancroft  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  metropolitan  see  by  Dr.  Tennison, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  recommended  by  the 
whig  party,  which  now  predominated  in 
the  cabinet.  The  queen  did  pot  long  sur- 
vive her  favorite  prelate.  In  about  a  month 
after  bis  decease,  she  was  taken  ill  of  the 
small-pox,  and  the  symptoms  proving  dan> 
gerous,  she  prepared  herself  for  death  with 
great  composure.    She  spent  some  time  it 
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exercises  of  devotion,  and  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  new  archbishop ;  she  received 
the  sacrament  with  all  the  bishops  who 
were  in  attendance;  and  expired  on  the 
twenty-ei|^hth  day  of  December  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the 
sixth  year  of  her  reign,  to  the  inexpreasi- 
ble  grief  of  the  king,  who  for  some  weeks 
after  her  death  could  neither  see  company, 
nor  attend  to  the  bnsiness  of  state.  Mary 
was  in  her  person  tall  and  well-proportion- 
ed, with  an  oval  visage,  lively  eyes,  agreea- 
ble features,  a  mild  aspect,  and  an  air  of 
dignity.  Her  apprehension  was  clear,  her 
memory  tenacious,  and  her  judgment  solid. 
She  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  the  duties  of  devotion,  of  an 
even  temper,  and  of  a  calm  and  mild  con- 
versation. She  was  ruffled  by  no  passion, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 
emotions  of  natural  afiection:  ror  she  as- 
cended, without  compunction,  the  throne 
from  which  her  lather  had  been  deposed, 
and  treated  her  sister  as  an  alien  to  her 
blood.  In  a  wonl,  Mary  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed the  cold  disposition  and  apathy  of  her 
husband ;  and  to  have  centered  all  her  am- 
bition in  deserving  the  epithet  of  an  humble 
and  obedient  wife.  [See  Note  .L,  at  the 
end  of  this  Vol.] 


RECONCIUATION  BETWEEN  THE  KING 
AND  THE  PRINCESS  OF  DENMARK. 

The  princess  Anne  being  informed  of 
the  queen's  dangerous  indisposition,  sent  a 
lady  of  her  bed-chamber  to  desire  she 
might  be  admitted  to  her  majesty ;  but  this 
request  was  not  granted.  She  was  thanked 
for  her  expression  of  concern ;  and  given 
to  understand,  that  the  physicians  h^  di- 
rected that  the  queen  should  be  kept  as  qui- 
et as  possible.  Before  her  death,  however, 
she  sent  a  forgiving  message  to  her  sister : 
and,  after  her  decease,  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land effected  a  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  the  princess,  who  visited  him  at 
Kensington,  where  she  was  received  with 
uncommon  civility.  He  appointed  the  pal- 
ace of  St  James  for  her  residence,  and 
presented  her  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
queen's  jewels.  But  a  malual  jealousy  and 
disgust  subsisted  under  these  exteriors  of 
friendship  and  esteem.  The  two  houses  of 
parliament  waited  on  the  king  at  Kensing- 
ton, with  consolatory  addresses  on  the  death 
of  his  consort :  their  example  was  followed 
b?  the  regencv  of  Scotland,  the  city  and 
clergy  of  London,  the  dissenting  ministers, 
and  almost  all  the  great  corporations  in 
England  (7). 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 


1  TIm  Fiendi  kinc  hearing  how 
Uberally  William  wu  supplied, 
eielaimed.  wiUi  aome  emntioa, 
•*  My  liiUe  coacio  the  prince  of 
Oranfe  it  fiifid  in  the  raddle— 
but,  no  nutter,  the  Ian  Louie 
d'or  rauat  earry  it." 

3  BumeL  History  of  K.  W.  Bnr- 
cbet.    Uvea  of  the  admirals 
Bloaiie*a  Nar.  Peuqoierea.  Vol- 
Uire.    Balpb.    Tindal.     State 
Traeia. 

3  The  duke  of  Lnzembourg  aent 
eoch  a  number  of  atandarda 
and  enaigna  to  Pari*  during  the 
cottrae  of  tbim  war.  that  the 
priaoe  of  OoBti  called  him  the 


UpholPterer  of  Notre  Dame,  a 
church  in  which  thoae  trophiea 
were  diaplayed. 

4  Burnet.  F^uquierea.  Lift  of 
King  William.  Tindal.  State 
Tracts.    Ralph.    Voltaire. 

5  In  the  courae  of  this  year,  M. 
du  Caaae.  governor  of  St.  Dn. 
mingo,  made  an  unmicoeseftil 
attempt  upon  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica :  and  M.  St.  Clair,  with 
four  men-of-war,  formed  a  de- 
sign against  St.  John'a.  New- 
foundland; but  he  was  repulsed 
with  loss,  by  the  valor  of  the 
inhabitanta. 

6  They    impoaed    oeruia   ratea 


and  dntiea  upon  aMrriages« 
birtha,  and  buriale,  bachelors, 
and  widows.  They  paseedan 
act  for  laying  additional  duties 
upon  oolfee,  tea,  and  cboeolate, 
towards  paying  the  debt  due 
for  the  transport  ships:  and 
another,  imposing  duties  on 
glass  ware,  stone,  and  earthen 
bottles,  coaJ,  and  culm. 
7  The  earls  of  Rochester  and 
Nottingham  are  said  to  have 
started  a  doubt,  whether  tho 
parliament  was  %ot  dissolved 
by  the  queen*s  death ;  but  this 
dangerous  motion  met  with  no 
eountenanca. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WILLIAM. 


Account  <{f  the  Laneatkire  Plot — Tke  Commons  inquire  into  the  Ahuees  wMA  had 
crept  irUo  the  Army — They  expel  and  prosecute  some  of  their  own  Members  fitr 
Corrvpiion  in  the  Aff^vr  of  the  East  India  Company — Examinatvm  of  Cooke^ 
Aeton^  and  others — TV  Commons  inmeach  the  Duke  of  Leeds — The  Parliament  is 
prorogued — Session  of  the  Scottish  Parliament — They  inquire  into  the  Massacre 
of  Olencoe — They  pass  an  Act  for  erecting  a  trading  Company  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies — Proceedings  in  the  Parliament  qf^ Ireland — Disposition  of  the  Armies  in 
FUmdere — King  William  undertakes  the  Siege  of  Namur — Famous  Retreat  of 
Prince  Vaudemont — Brussels  is  bombarded  by  ViUeroy — Progress  of  the  Siege  of 
Namur —  Villeroy  attempts  to  relieve  it — The  Besiegers  make  a  demerate  Assault 
— The  Place  capitulates — Boufflers  is  arrested  by  Order  of  King  WiHiam — Cam- 
paign on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Hungary — Tke  duke  of  Savoy  takes  Casal — Transac- 
tions in  Catalonia — The  English  Jneet  bombards  8l  Maloes  and  other  Places  on 
the  Coast  of  France — Wihno^s  Expedition  in  the  West  Indies — A  new  ParUa- 
ment — They  pass  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  Cases  of  High  Treason — Reso- 
lutions  with  respect  to  a  new  Coinage,  The  Commons  address  the  King,  to  reoeU 
a  Grant  he  had  made  to  the  Earl  ^  Portland — Another  against  the  new  Scottish 
Company — Intrigues  of  the  Jacobites-^Omstnracy  against  the  Life  of  WiUiam — 
Des^n  of  an  Invasion  defeated-^The  two  Houses  engage  in  an  Association  for 
the  Defence  of  his  Majesty — Establishment  of  a  Laf3^Sank'-^Trial  of  the  €%m- 
spirators — The  Allies  bum  the  Magazine  at  Givet^-^Louis  the  Fourteenth  makes 
Advances  towards  a  Peace  with  HoUand — Hi^  detaches  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  the 
Confederacy — Naval  Transactions — Proceedings  in  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland 
and  Irelandr—Zeal  of  the  English  Commons  in  their  Affection  to  the  King — Reso- 
lutions touching  the  Coin,  and  the  Support  of  Public  Credit — Enormous  Imposi- 
tions— Sir  John  Fenwick  is  apprehended— A  BiU  of  Attainder  being  brought  into 
the  House  against  him,  produces  violent  Debates-^IEs  Defence — The  BiU  passes 
— Sir  John  Fenwick  is  beheaded — The  Earl  qf  Monmouth  sent  to  the  Tower — 
Inquiry  into  Miscarriages  bjf  Sea — Negotiations  at  Ryswick — The  French  take 
Barcelona-^Fruitless  Expedition  of  Admiral  Neville  to  the  West  Indies — The 
Elector  qf  Scucony  is  chosen  King  of  Poland — Peter  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  travels 
in  Disguise  ufith  his  own  Ambassadors — Proceedings  in  the  Congress  at  Ryswick 
— The  Ambassadors  qf  England,  Spain,  and  HoUand  sign  the  Treaty — A  general 
Pacification, 


ACCX)UNT  OF  THE  LANCASfflRE  PLOT. 
The  kii^gdoin  now  resounded  with  the 
complaints  of  the  papists  and  malcontents, 
who  taxed  the  ministij  with  subornation  of 
peijury,  in  the  case  of  the  Lancashire  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  prosecuted  #fbr  the 
conspiracy.  One  Lunt,  an  Irishman,  had 
informed  Sir  John  Trenchard,  secretary  of 
state,  that  he  had  been  sent  from  Ireland, 
with  commisBions  from  king  James  to  divers 
gentlemen  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire: 
uiat  he  had  assisted  in  buying  arms,  and 
enlisting  men  to  serve  that  king  in  his  pro- 
jected mvasion  of  England :  Uiat  he  nad 
been  twice  dispatched  oy  those  gentlemen 
to  the  court  of  St  Germain^s,  assisted  many 
Jacobites  in  repairing  to  France,  helped  to 
conceal  others  that  came  from  that  king- 
dom; and  that  all  those  persons  told  him 
they  were  furnished  with  money  by  Sir 


John  Friend,  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
expeditiiMis.  His  testimony  was  confirmed 
by  other  infamous  emissaries,  who  received 
but  too  much  countenance  from  the  gov- 
ernment Blank  warrants  were  issued,  and 
filled  up  occasionally  with  such  names  as 
the  informers  suggested.  These  were  de- 
livered to  Aaron  Smith,  solicitor  to  the 
treasury,  who,  with  messengers,  accompani* 
ed  Lunt  and  his  associates  to  Lancashire,  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  party  of  Dutch  horse 
guards,  commanded  by  one  captain  Baker. 
They  were  empowered  to  break  open  houses, 
seize  papers,  and  apprehend  persons,  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure ;  and  they  committed 
many  acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  The 
persons,  against  whom  these  measures  were 
taken,  bein?  apprized  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger, genenUly  retired  from  their  own  habi- 
tations    Some,  however,  were  taken  and 
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imprisoDed:  a  few  anm  were  secured ;  and^ 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Standish,  at  Standiab* 
haU,  they  fbimd  the  draft  of  a  declaration 
to  be  publisfaed  by  king  Jamee  at  his  hind- 
lag.    Aa  this  proeecntion  seemed   calcu- 
lated to  revive  the  honor  of  a  stale  conspi- 
racy, and  the  evidences  were  persons  of 
ahandoned  characters,  the  frienos  of  those 
who  were  persecuted  Ibund  no  ^reat  diffi- 
culty in  rendering  the  scheme  odious  to  the 
nation.    They  even  employed  the  pen  of 
Ferguson,  who  had  been  concerned  in  every 
plot  that  was  hatched  since  the  Rye-house 
conspiracy.  This  veteran,  though  appointed 
housekeeper  to  the  excise-office,  thought 
himself  poorly  recompensed  for  the  part  he 
bad  acted  in  the  revolution,  became  disntt^ 
isfied,  and,  upon  this  occasion,  published  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  Trenchard  on  the  abuse 
of  power.    It  was  replete  with  the  most 
bitter  invectives  against  the  ministry,  and 
contained  a  great  number  of  flagrant  in- 
stances, in  which  the  court  had  counte- 
nanced the  Vilest  corruption,  perfidy,  and 
oppression.    This  production  was  in  every 
body's  hand,  and  had  such  an  efi^t  upon 
the  people,  that  when  the  prisoners  were 
brought  to  trial  at  Manchester,  the  populace 
would  have  pot  the  witnesses  to  death,  had 
they  not  been  prevented  bv  the  interposition 
of  those  who  were  frienda  to  the  accused 
persons,  and  had  already  taken  efiectual 
measures  for  their  safety.    Lunt*s  chief  as- 
sociate hi  the  mystery  of  information  was 
one  Taaie,  a  wretch  of  the  most  profligate 
principles,  who  finding  himself  disappointed 
m  his  hope  of  reward  from  the  ministry, 
was  privilely  gained  over  by  the  agents  &r 
tiie  prisoaen.    Lont,  when  desired  in  court 
to  point  out  the  persons  whom  he  had  ac- 
cused, committed  such  a  mistake  as  greatly 
invalidated  his  testimony;  and  Taafe  de- 
clared before  the  bench,  that  the  pretended 
plot  was  no  other  than  a  contrivance  be- 
tween himself  and  Lunt,  in  order  to  procure 
money  from  the  govemuMsnt    The  prison- 
ers were  immediately  acquitted,  and  the 
ministry  incurred  a  heavv  load  of  popular 
odium,  as  the  authors  or  abettors  of  knavish 
contrivances  to  ensnare  the  innocent    The 
government,  with  a  view  to  evince  their 
abhorrence  of  such  practicefl^  ordered  the 
witnesses  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  lives  and  estates  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  been  accused ;  and  at  last  the 
«&ir  was  broogbt  into  the  house  of  com- 
moofl.    The  Jacobites  triumphed  in  their 
vietory.    They  even  turned  the  battery  of 
corruption  upon  the  evidence  for  the  crown, 
not  without  making  a  considerable  impres- 
moKL    But  the  cause  was  now  debated  be* 
five  judges,  who  were  not  at  all  propitious 
to  their  views.    The  commons  having  set 
on  fbot  tn  inquiry,  and  examined  all  the 


papeife  and  circumstances  relating  to  the 
pretended  plot,  resolved,  that  there  was  su^ 
ficient  ground  for  the  prosecution  and  trials 
of  the  gentlemen  at  Manchester ;  and  that 
there  was  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against 
the  king  and  government  They  issued  an 
order  for  taking  Mr.  Standish  into  custody ; 
and  the  messenger  reporting  that  he  was 
not  to  be  found,  they  {uresented  an  address 
to  the  king,  desiring  a  proclamation  might 
be  published,  offering  a  reward  for  appre- 
hending his  person.  The  peers  concurred 
with  the  commons  in  their  sentiments  of 
this  afiair ;  for  complaints  having  been  laid 
before  their  house  also,  by  the  persons  who 
thought  themselves  aggrieved,  the  question 
was  put,  whether  the  government  had  cause 
to  prosecute  them ;  and  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative; though  a  protest  was  entered 
against  this  vote  by  the  earls  of  Rochester 
and  Nottingham.  Notwithstanding  these 
decisions,  the  accused  gentlemen  prosecuted 
Lunt  and  two  of  his  accomplices  ft>r  perjury, 
at  the  Lancaster  assizes;  and  all  three  were 
foiuid  guilty.  They  were  immediately  in- 
dicted by  the  crown,  for  a  conspiracy  against 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  persons  they 
had  accused.  The  intention  a£  the  minis- 
try, in  laying  this  indictment,  was  to  seize 
the  oi^rtunity  of  punishing  some  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  gentlemen,  who  had  pre- 
varicated in  giving  their  testimony:  but  the 
design  beinff  discovered,  the  liancashire- 
men  refusea  to  produce  their  evidence 
against  the  informers:  the  prosecution 
dropped  of  consequence,  and  the  prisoners 
were  discharged. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ABUSES  IN  THE 

ARMY. 

Whkn  the  commons  were  employed  in 
examining  the  state  of  the  revenue,  and 
taking  measures  for  raising  the  necessary 
supplies,  the  inhabitants  •  of  Royston  pre- 
sented a  petition,  complaining,  that  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  regiment  belonging 
to  Colonel  Hastings,  which  was  quartered 
upon  them,  exacted  sufasistence-moniBy,  even 
on  pain  of  military  execution.  The  house 
was  immediately  kindled  into  a  flame  by 
this  information.  The  officers,  and  Paunce- 
fort,  agent  for  the  regiment,  were  examined : 
then  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  such 
a  practice  was  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub^ 
ject  Upon  further  inquiry,  Pauncefort  and 
some  other  agents  were  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  sergeant,  for  having  neglects 
ed  to  pay  the  subsistence-money  they  had 
received  for  the  officers  and  soldiers.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower,  together 
with  Henry  Guy,  a  member  of  the  house, 
and  secretary  to  the  treasury ;  the  one  for 
giving,  and  Uie  other  for  receiving,  a  bribe 
to  obtain  the  king's  bounty.    Pauncefort's 
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brother  was  likewise  committed,  for  being 
concerned  in  the  same  commerce.  Guy  had 
been  employed,  together  with  Trevor  the 
speaker,  as  the  court-agent  for  securing  a 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons:  for  that 
reason  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  members  in 
tiie  opposition,  who  took  this  opportunity  to 
brand  him;  and  the  courtiers  could  not  with 
any  decency  screen  him  from  their  ven- 
geance. The  house  having  proceeded  in 
this  inquiry,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  king, 
enumerating  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  army,  and  demanded  immediate  re- 
dress. He  promised  to  consider  the  remon- 
strance, and  redress  the  grievances  of  which 
they  complained.  Accordingly,  he  cashiered 
colonel  Hastings;  appointed  a  council  of 
officers  to  sit  weekly  and  examine  all  com- 
plaints against  any  officer  and  soldier;  and 
published  a  declaration  for  the  maintenance 
of  strict  discipline,  and  the  due  payment  of 
quarters  (1).  Notwithstanding  these  con- 
cessions, the  commons  prosecuted  their  ex- 
aminations: they  committed  Mr.  James 
Craggs,  one  of  the  contractors  for  clothing 
the  anny,  because  he  refused  to  answer  upon 
oath,  to  such  questions  as  might  be  put  to 
him  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts. 
They  brought  in  a  bill  for  obliging  him  and 
Mr.  Richard  Hamage,  the  other  contractor, 
together  with  the  two  Paunceforts,  to  dis- 
cover how  they  had  disposed  of  the  sums 
paid  into  their  hands  on  account  of  the 
army ;  and  for  punishing  them,  in  case  they 
should  persist  in  their  refusal  At  this  pe- 
riod, they  received  a  petition  against  the  com- 
missioners for  licensing  hackney-coaches. 
Three  of  them,  by  means  of  an  address  to 
the  king,  were  removed  with  disgrace,  for 
having  acted  arbitrarily,  corruptly,  and  con- 
trary to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  act  of 
parliament 

Those  who  encouraged  this  spirit  of  refor- 
mation, introduced  another  mquiry  about  the 
orphan*sbill,  which  was  said  to  have  passed 
into  an  act,  by  virtue  of  undue  influence. 
A  committee  being  appointed  to  inspect  the 
chamberlain^s  books,  discovered  that  bribes 
had  been  given  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Hungerfbrd,  chairman 
of  the  grand  committee.  The  first  being 
voted  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor abdicated  the  chair,  and  Paul  Foley 
was  appointed  speaker  in  his  room.  Then 
Sir  John  and  Hungerfbrd  were  expelled  the 
house :  one  Nois,  a  solicitor  for  the  bill,  was 
taken  into  custody,  because  he  had  scafldal- 
ized  the  commons,  in  pretending  he  was 
engaged  to  give  great  sums  to  several  mem- 
bers, and  denying  this  circumstance  on  his 
examination.  The  reformers  in  the  house 
naturally  concluded  that  the  same  arts  had 
been  practised  in  obtaining  the  new  charter 
of  the  East  India  company,  which  had  been 


granted  so  much  against  the  sense  of  the 
nation.  Their  books  were  subjected  to  the 
same  committee  that  carried  on  the  former 
inquiry,  and  a  surprising  scene  of  venality 
and  corruption  was  soon  dlsolosed.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  company,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year,  had  paid  near  ninety 
thousand  pounds  in  secret  services ;  and  that 
Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  one  of  the  directors,  and 
a  member  of  the  house,  had  been  the  chief 
manager  of  this  in&mous  commerce.  Cooke, 
refusing  to  answer,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
brought  in,  obliging  him  to  discover  how 
the  sum  mentioned  m  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  distributed.  The  bill  was 
violently  opposed  in  the  upper  house  by  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  as  being  contrary  to  law  and 
equity,  and  furnishing  a  precedent  of  a  dan- 
gerous nature.  Cooke,  being  agreeid)ly  to 
his  own  petition  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  declared  that  he  was  ready 
and  willing  to  make  a  full  discovery,  in  case 
he  might  be  favored  with  an  iudemniiyin? 
vote,  to  secure  him  a^nst  all  actions  and 
suits,  except  those  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, which  he  had  never  injured.  The 
lords  complied  with  his  request,  and  passed 
a  bill  for  this  purpose,  to  which  the  com- 
mons added  a  penal  clause ;  and  the  former 
was  laid  aside. 

EXAMINATION  OF  COOKE,  ACTON.  AND 

OTHERS. 
When  the  king  went  to  the  house,  to  give 
the  royal  assent  to  the  money-bills,  he  en- 
deavored to  discourage  this  inquiry,  by 
telling  the  parliament  that  the  season  of  the 
year  was  far  advanced,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  afiairs  extremely  pressing:  he, 
therefore,  desired  they  woofd  dispatch  such 
business  as  they  should  think  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  public,  as  he  should  put  an 
end  tf  the  session  in  a  few  days.  Notwith- 
standmg  this  shameful  interposition,  both 
houses  appointed  a  joint  committee  to  lay 
open  the  complicatea  scheme  of  fraud  and 
iniquity.  Cooke,  on  his  first  examination, 
confessed  that  he  had  delivered  tallies  for 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  Francis  Tyssen, 
deputy-governor,  for  the  special  service  of 
the  company;  an  equal  sum  to  Richard 
Acton,  for  employing  his  interest  in  pre- 
venting a  new  settlement,  and  endeavoring 
to  establish  the  old  company;  besides  two 
thousand  pounds  by  way  of  mterest,  and  as 
a  further  gratuity ;  a  thousand  guineas  to 
colonel  Fitzpa trick,  five  hundred  to  Charles 
Bates,  and  three  hundred  and  ten  to  Mr. 
Molineux,  a  merchant,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  he  owned  that  Sir  Basil  Fire- 
brace  had  received  forty  thousand  pounds 
on  various  pretencea  He  said  he  believed 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  paid  to  Tyssen  had 
been  delivered  to  the  king  by  Sir  Joaiah 
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Child,  as  a  custDmary  present  which  fermer 
IdngB  had  received :  and  that  the  sums  paid 
to  Acton  were  distributed  among  some 
members  of  parliament  Firebrace  being 
eicamined,  affirmed  that  he  had  received  the 
whole  forty  thousand  pounds  for  his  own 
me  and  benefit;  but  that  Bates  had  re- 
ceived sams  of  money,  which  he  understood 
were  offered  to  some  persons  of  the  first 
quality.  Acton  declared,  that  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  the  sum  wbich  he  had  received 
was  distributed  among  persons  who  had 
interest  with  members  of  parliament,  and 
that  great  part  of  the  money  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Craggs,  who  was  acquainted 
with  some  colonels  in  the  house,  and  north- 
ern members.  Bates  owned  he  had  re- 
ceived the  money,  in  consideration  of  using 
bis  interest  with  the  duke  of  Leeds  in  fiivor 
of  the  company :  that  this  nobleman  knew 
of  the  gratuity ;  and  that  the  sum  was  reck- 
oned k^  his  grace*s  domestic,  one  Robart,  a 
foreigner,  who  kept  it  in  his  possession  un- 
til this  inquiry  was  talked  of,  and  then  it 
was  returned.  In  a  word,  it  appeared  by 
this  man*s  testimony,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
Firebrace  on  his  second  examination,  that 
the  duke  of  Leeds  was  not  free  from  cor- 
ruption, and  that  Sir  John  Trevor  was  a 
hireling  prostitute. 

THE  DUKE  OF  LEEDS  IMPEACHED. 
Tbb  report  of  the  committee  produced 
violent  altercations,  and  the  most  severe 
strictures  upon  the  conductor  the  lord  pres- 
ident   At  length,  the  house  resolved,  that 
there  was  sufficient   matter  to   impeach 
Thomas  duke  of  Leeds  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors;  and  that  he  should  be  im- 
peached IhereupcHi.    Then  it  was  ordered, 
that  Mr.  comptroller  Wharton  should  im- 
peach him  before  the  lords,  in  the  name  of 
the  house,  and  of  all  the  commons  in  Eng- 
land.   The  duke  was  actually  in  the  middle 
of  a  speech  for  his  own  justification,  in 
which  he  assured  the  house,  upon  his  honor, 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  corruptions 
laid  to  his  charge,  when  one  of  his  friends 
gave  him  intimation  of  the  votes  which  had 
passed  in  the  commona    He  concluded  his 
speech  abruptly,  and  repairing  to  the  lower 
house,  desired  he  might  be  indulged  with  a 
hearing.    He  was   accordingly  admitted, 
with  the  compliment  of  a  chair,  and  leave 
to  be  covered.     After  having  sat  a  few 
minutes,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  commons  in  very  extraordi- 
nary terms.     Having  thanked  them  for  the 
fovor  of  indulging  him  with  a  hearing,  he 
said  that  house  would  not  have  been  then 
sitting 'but  for  him.    He  protested  his  own 
innocence,  with  respect  to  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge.   He  complained  that  this  was 
the  effect  of  a  design  which  had  been  long 
formed  against  him.    He  expressed  a  deep 


sense  of  his  being  ander  the  displeasure  of 
the  parliament  and  nation,  and  demanded 
speedy  justice.  They  forthwith  drew  up 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  which  being 
exhibited  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  he 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  commons  prom- 
ised to  make  good  their  charge:  but,  by 
this  time,'  such  arts  had  been  used,  as  all  at 
once  checked  the  violence  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Such  a  number  of  considerable  per- 
sons were  involved  in  this  mystery  of  cor- 
ruption, that  a  full  discovery  was  dreaded 
by  both  parties.  The  duke  sent  his  domes- 
tic, Robart,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  ab- 
sence furnished  a  pretence  for  postponing 
the  trial.  In  a  word,  the  inquiry  was  drop- 
ped; but  the  scandal  stuck  fost  to  the 
duke*8  character. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  the 
king  went  to  the  house  on  the  third  day  of 
May,  when  he  thanked  the  parliament  for 
the  supplies  they  had  granted;  signified 
his  intention  of  going  abroad ;  assurea  them 
he  would  place  the  administration  of  affidis 
in  persons  of  Jmown  care  and  fidelity; 
and  desired  that  the  members  of  both 
houses  would  be  more  than  ordinarily  vigi- 
lant in  preserving  the  public  peace.  Tne 
parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the 
eighteenth  of  June.  [/See  Note  M,  at  the 
end  of  thie  Vol.]  The  king  immediately 
appointed  a  regency  to  ^em  the  kingdom 
in  his  absence :  but  neither  the  princess  of 
Denmark  nor  her  husband  was  mtrusted 
with  any  share  in  the  administration ;  a  cir^ 
cumstance  that  evinced  the  king's  j^ousy, 
and  gave  ofience  to  a  great  part  of  the  na- 
tion. [See  Note  N,  at  the  end  of  this  Voi:\ 
THE  SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENT. 

A  SESSION  of  parliament  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  Scotland,  to  provide  new  subsi- 
dies for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  of 
that  kingdom,  which  had  been  so  servicea- 
ble in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But,  as 
a  great  outcry  had  been  raised  against  the 
government,  on  account  of  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  and  the  Scots  were  tired  of  con- 
tributing towards  the  expense  of  a  war 
from  which  they  could  derive  no  advantage, 
the  ministry  thought  proper  to  cajole  them 
with  the  promise  of  some  national  indul- 
gence. In  the  mean  time,  a  commission 
passed  the  great  seal,  for  taking  a  precogni- 
tion of  the  massacre,  as  a  previous  step  to 
the  trial  of  the  persons  concerned  in  that 
perfidious  transaction.  On  the  ninth  of 
May,  the  session  was  opened  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale,  appointed  commissioner, 
who,  after  the  king's  letter  had  been  ready 
expatiated  on  his  majesty's  care  and  con- 
cern for  their  safety  and  welfare ;  and  his 
firm  purpose  to  maintain  the  Presbyterian 
discipline  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  Then 
I  he  promised,  in  the  king's  name,  that  if 
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tliej  woold  pesB  an  act  for  establmhing  a 
colony  in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world  where  a  colony  might  be 
lawfully  planted,  his  majesty  would  indulge 
them  with  such  rights  and  privileges  as  he 
bad  granted  in  like  cases  to  the  8i£jects  of 
his  other  dominions.  Finally,  he  exhorted 
them  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  raise 
the  necessary  supplies  for  maintaining  their 
land  forces,  and  for  providing  a  competent 
number  of  ships  of  war  to  protect  their 
commerce.  The  parliament  immediately 
voted  an  address  of  condolence  to  his  majes- 
ty on  the  death  of  the  queen;  and  they 
granted  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  the  service  oi  the  ensu- 
ing year,  to  be  raised  by  a  fifeneral  poll-tax, 
a  land-tax,  and  an  additioniu  excise. 

THEY  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  MASSACRE 
OF  GLENCOE. 

Thbr  next  step  was  to  desire  the  com- 
missioner would  transmit  their  humble 
thanks  to  the  king,  for  his  care  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  the  government  and  the  justice 
of  the  nation,  in  ordering  a  precognition  to 
be  taken  wiUi  respect  to  the  slaughter  of 
Glenooe.  A  motion  was  afterwaras  made 
that  the  oornmiasioners  should  exhibit  an 
account  of  their  proceedmgs  in  this  affair: 
accordingly,  a  report,  consisting  of  the 
king's  instructions,  Dalrymple's  letters,  the 
depositions  of  witaesses,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  was  laid  before  the  parlia- 
ment The  motion  is  said  to  have  been 
privately  infloenced  bv  secretary  Johnston, 
fyr  the  disgrace  of  Dalrymple,  who  was  his 
rival  in  power  and  interest  The  written 
opinion  of  the  commissioners,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  court,  imported,  That  Mac- 
donald  of  Glencoe  had  been  perfidiously 
murdered ;  that  the  king's  instructions  con- 
tained nothing  to  warrant  the  massacre; 
and  that  secretary  Dalrymple  had  exceeded 
his  orders.  The  parliament  concurred  with 
this  report  They  resolved.  That  Living- 
ston was  not  to  blame,  for  having  given  the 
orders  contained  in  his  letters  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  Hamilton:  that  this  last  was  liable 
to  prosecution :  that  the  king  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  give  orders,  either  for  examining 
major  Duncanson  in  Flanders,  touching  his 
concern  in  this  afikir;  or  for  sending  him 
home  to  be  tried  in  Scotland ;  as  also,  that 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  captain  Drummond, 
lieutenant  Lindsey,  ensign  Lundy,  and  ser- 
geant Barber,  diould  be  sent  to  Scodand, 
and  prosecuted  according  to  law,  for  the 
parts  they  had  acted  in  that  execution.  In 
consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the  parlia- 
ment drew  up  an  address  to  the  kiojcr*  in 
which  they  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the 
massacre  upon  the  exctem  in  the  master  of 
Stair's  letters  concerning  that  transaction. 
They  beggiNl  that  his  majesty  would  give 


such  orders  about  him,  as  he  iiiouU  think 
fit  for  the  vindication  of  his  government; 
that  the  actors  in  that  barbarous  slaughter 
might  be  prosecuted  by  the  king's  advocater 
according  to  law :  and  that  some  repaiBtkn 
might  be  made  to  the  men  of  Glencoe  who 
escaped  the  massacre,  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained  in  their  effects  upon  that  oc- 
casion, as  their  habitations  had  been  jfduo- 
dered  and  burned,  their  lands  wasted,  and 
their  cattle  driven  away ;  so  that  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  Notwith- 
standing this  address  of  the  Scottish  parUft- 
ment  fay  which  the  king  was  so  solemnlv 
exculpated,  his  memory  is  still  loaded  with 
the  suspicion  of  having  concerted,  counte- 
nanced, and  enforced  this  barbarous  execu- 
tion, especially  as  the  master  of  Stair  es- 
caped with  impunity,  and  the  other  actors 
of  the  tragedy,  fiir  from  being  punished, 
were  preferred  in  the  service.  While  the 
commissioners  were  employed  in  the  inqni- 
rr,  they  made  such  discoveries  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  as 
amounted  to  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and 
he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh :  but  it  seems  he  had  dissembled 
with  the  highlanders,  bv  the  king's  permis- 
sion, and  now  sheltered  himself  under  the 
shadow  of  a  royal  pardon. 

THEY  PASS  AN  ACT  FOR  ERECTING  A 
TRADING  COMPANY. 
The  comnrittee  of  trade,  in  pursuance  of 
the  powers  granted  by  the  king  to  his  com- 
missioner, prepared  an  act  for  establishing 
a  company  trading  to  Africa,  and  the  bo- 
dies, empowering  them  to  plant  colonies, 
hold  citiM,  towns,  or  forts,  in  places  unin- 
habited, or  in  others,  with  the  consent  of 
the  natives;  vesting  them  with  an  exclu- 
sive right,  and  an  exemption  for  one  and 
twenty  years  from  all  duties  and  impositions. 
This  act  was  likewise  confirmed  by  letters- 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  directed  by  the 
parliament,  without  any  fiirther  wamnt 
firom  the  crown.  Paterson,  the  projector, 
had  contrived  the  scheme  of  a  settlement 
upon  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  the  South-Sea, 
as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic ;  nay,  even  to 
extend  it  as  for  as  the  East  Indies :  a  great 
number  of  London  merchants,  allur^  by 
the  prospect  of  gain,  were  eager  to  engage 
in  such  a  company,  exempted  from  all  man- 
ner of  imposition  and  restriction.  The 
Scottish  parliament  likewise  passed  an  act 
in  favor  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  decreeing, 
That  those  who  should  enter  into  such  en- 
ga^ments  to  the  king,  as  were  by  law  re- 
quired, might  continue  in  their  benefices 
under  his  majesty's  protection,  without  be- 
ing subject  to  the  power  of  presbytery. 
Seventy  of  the  most  noted  ministers  of  that 
persuasun  took  the  benefit  of  tlua  indul- 
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gence.  Another  law  was  enacted,  for 
raion^  nine  thoonnd  men  yearly,  to  re- 
cruit the  Scottish  regiments  abroad ;  and 
an  act  for  erecting  a  public  bank  :  then 
the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  seventh 
day  of  November. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  PARUAMENT 
OF  IRELAND. 

lanuAKD  began  to  be  infected  with  the 
same  Actions  which  had  broke  out  in  Eng- 
land since  the  revolution :  lord  Capel,  lora- 
deputy,  governed  in  a  ver^  partial  manner, 
oppresHing  the  Lish  papists,  without  any 
regard  to  equity  or  decorum.    He  under- 
took to  model  a  parliament  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  should  comply  with  all  the 
demands  of  the  ministry ;  and  be  succeeded 
ill  his  endeavors,  by  making  such  arbitrary 
changes  in  offices  as  best  suited  his  pur- 
poseu    These  precautions  being  taken,  he 
convoked  a  parliament  for  the  twenty-sev- 
enth day  of  August,  when  he  opened  the 
session  with  a  speech,  expatiating  upon  their 
obligations  to  king  WOliam,  and  cohorting 
them  to  make  suitable  returns  to  such  a 
gracious  sovereign.    He  observed,  that  the 
revenue  had  fallen  short  f£  the  establish- 
ment; 80  that  both  the  civil  and  military 
lists  were  greatly  in  debt :  that  his  majesty 
had  sent  over  a  bill  for  an  additional  excise, 
and  expected  they  would  find  ways  and 
means  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  ser- 
vica     They  forthwith  voted  an  address  of 
thanks,  and  resolved  to  assist  his  majesty 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  against  all  his 
enemies,    foreign   and    domestic.     They 
passed  the  bili  for  an  additional  excise,  to- 
gether with  an  act  for  taking  away  the 
writ  "  De  keretico  comburendo ;"  another 
annulling  all  attainders  and  acte  passed  in 
the    late   pretended    parliament   of  king 
James:  a  third  to  prevent  foreign  educar 
tion;  a  fourth  for  disarming  papists;  and  a 
fifth  for  settling  the  estates  or  intestatea 
Then  they  rssolved.  That  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand, 
throe    hundred    and    twenty-five    pounds, 
should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  be 
raised  by  a  poU-bill,  additional  customs^  and 
a  continuation  of  the  additional  excise.    Sir 
Charles  Porter,  the  chancellor,  finding  his 
importance  diminished,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed, by  the  assuming  disposition  and 
power  of  the  lord-deputy,  began  to  court 
popularity  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Irxeh,  against  the  severity  of  the  adminis* 
tratuo ;  and  actually  formed  a  kind  of  tory 
interest,  which  thwarted  lord  Capel  in  all 
his  me8sare&    A  motion  was  made  in  par- 
liament to  impeach  the  chancellor,  for  sow- 
ing discord  and  division  among  his  majes- 
ty s  subjects :  but  being  indulged  with  a 
heariag  by  the  house  of  commons,  he  justi- 
fied hunself  so  much  to  their  satisfiurtion, 


that  he  was  voted  clear  of  all  imputation  fay 
a  great  maiority.  Nevertheless,  they,  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  sent  over  an  address, 
in  which  the^  bore  testimony  to  the  mild 
and  just  admmistration  of  their  lord-deputy. 
DISPOSITION  OF  THE  ARMIE& 
Kuio  WnxiAif  having  taken  such  steps 
as  were  deemed  necessary  for  preserving 
the  peace  of  England  in  his  absence,  crossed 
the  sea  to  Holland  in  the  middle  of  May, 
fiilly  determined  to  make  some  great  efibrt 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  might  aggrandize 
his  military  character,  and  humble  the 
power  of  France,  which  was  already  on  the 
decline.  That  kingdom  was  .actually  ex- 
hausted in  such  a  manner,  that  the  haughty 
Louis  found  himself  obliged  to  stand  upon 
the  defensive  against  enemies  over  whom 
he  had  been  used  to  triumph  with  uninter- 
rupted success.  He  baud  the  clamors  of 
his  people,  which  he  could  not  quiet;  he 
saw  his  advances  to  peace  rejected ;  aiid  to 
crown  his  misfortunes,  he  sustained  an  irre- 
parable loss  in  the  death  of  Francis  de 
Montmorency,  duke  of  Luxembourg,  to 
whose  military  talents  he  owed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  ^lory  and  success.  That  great 
officer  died  m  January  at  Versailles,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age;  and  Louis 
lamented  his  death  the  more  deeply,  as  he 
had  not  another  general  lefl,^  in  whose  un- 
derstanding he  could  confide.  The  conduct 
of  the  army  in  Flanders  was  intrusted  to 
mareschal  Villeroy:  and  Boufflers  com- 
manded a  separate  army,  though  subject  to 
the  other's  ordera  As  the  French  king 
took  it  for  granted,  that  the  confederates 
would  have  a  superiority  of  numbers  in  the 
field,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  en- 
terprising genius  of  their  chief,  he  ordered 
a  new  line  to  be  drawn  between  Lis  and 
the  Scheld:  he  caused  a  disposition  to  be 
made  for  covering  Dunkirk,  Ypres,  Tomv 
nay,  and  Namur;  and  laid  injunctions  on 
his  general  to  act  solely  on  the  defensive. 
Meanwhile,  the  confederates  formed  two 
armies  in  the  Netherlanda  The  first  con- 
sisted of  seventy  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
ei^ty-two  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
chiefly  English  and  Soots,  encam]:^  at 
Aerseele,  Caneghem,  and  Wouterghem, 
between  Thield  and  Deynse,  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  khig  in  penson,  assisted  by 
the  old  prince  of  Vaudemont  The  other 
army,  composed  of  sixteen  battalions  of  foot, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  squadrons  of 
horse,  encamped  at  Zellich  and  Hamme,  on 
the  road  from  Brussels  to  Denderroonde, 
under  the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, seconded  by  the  duke  of  Holstein-Ploen. 
JVf  ajor-general  Ellemberg  was  ported  near 
Dixmuyde  with  twenty  battalions  and  ten 
squadrons:  and  another  body  of  Brandon* 
buigh  and  Dutch  troops,  with  a  reinforce- 
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ment  from  liege,  laj  encamped  on  the 
Mehaigne,  under  the  conduct  of  the  baron 
de  Heyden,  lieutenant>general  of  Branden- 
bnrgb,  and  the  count  de  Berlo,  general  of  the 
liege  cavidry.  King  William  arrived  in 
the  camp  on  the  fifth  day  of  June;  and  re- 
mained eight  days  at  Aerseele.  Then  he 
marched  to  Bekelar,  while  Vilieroy  retired 
behind  his  lines  between  Menin  and  Ypres, 
after  having  detached  ten  thousand  men  to 
reinforce  Boufflers,  who  had  advanced  to 
Pont  d^Espieres;  but  he  too  retreating 
within  his  lines,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
passed  the  Scheld,  and  took  post  at  Kirk- 
boven:  at  the  same  time  the  body  under 
Heyden  advanced  towards  Namur. 

WILUAM  UNDERTAKES  THE  SIEGE  OF 

NAMUR 

The  king  of  England  having,  by  his  mo- 
tions, drawn  the  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the 
side  of  Flanders,  directed  the  baron  de  Hey- 
den and  the  earl  of  Athlone,  who  command- 
ed forty  squadrons  from  the  camp  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  to  invest  Namur;  and 
this  service  was  performed  on  the  third 
day  of  July :  but  as  the  place  was  not  en- 
tirely surrounded,  mareschal  Boufflers 
threw  himself  into  it,  with  such  a  rein- 
forcement of  dragoons  as  augmented  the 
garrison  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand 
chosen  men.  King  William  and  the  elec- 
tor brought  up  the  rest  of  the  forces,  which 
encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Maese:  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation 
were  begun  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  engineer, 
general  Coehorn.  The  place  was  formerly 
very  strong,  both  by  situation  and  art ;  but 
the  French,  since  its  last  reduction,  had 
made  such  additional  works,  that  both  the 
town  and  citadel  seemed  impregnable. 
Considering  the  number  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  quality  of  the  troops,  commanded 
by  a  mareschal  of  France,  distinguished  by 
his  valor  and  conduct,  the  enterprise  was 
deemed  an  undeniable  proof  of  William's 
temerity.  On  the  eleventh  the  trenches 
were  opened,  and  next  dav  the  batteries 
began  to  play  with  incredible  fury.  The 
king  receiving  intelligence  of  a  motion 
made  by  a  bcdy  of  French  troops,  with  a 
view  to  intercept  the  convovs,  detached 
twenty  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons  to 
t>bserve  the  enemy. 

FAMOUS  RETREAT  OF  VAUDEMONT. 

Prince  Vaudemomt,  who  was  left  at 
Roselaer  with  fifty  battalions,  and  the  like 
number  of  squadrons,  understanding  that 
Yilleroy  had  passed  the  Lis  in  order  to  at- 
tack him,  took  poet  with  his  left  near  Gram- 
men,  his  right  by  Aerseele  and  Caneghem, 
and  began  to  fortify  his  camp,  with  a  view 
to  expect  the  enemy.  Their  vanguard  ap- 
pearing on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  at 


Dentreghem,  he  changed  the  dtspositioii  of 
his  camp,  and  intrenched  himself  on  bcyA 
sidea    Next  day,  however,  perceiving*  Vil- 
leroy's  design  was  to  surround  him,    hy 
means  of  another  body  of  troops  commanded 
by  M.  Montal,  who  had  already  passed  the 
^held  for  that  purpose,   he  resolved    to 
avoid  fin  enc^ement,  and  efiect  a  retreat 
to  Ghent,  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
most  capital  efibrts  of  military  condact. 
He  forthwith  detached  twelve  battalions 
and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  to  secure  Neiv- 
port,  which  Vilieroy  had  intended  to  invest : 
but  that  general  now  changed  his  resolu- 
tion,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Dixmuyde, 
garrisoned  by  eight  battalions  of  foot,  and  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  major- 
general  Ellem&rg,  who,  in  six  and  thirty 
hours  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  sur- 
rendered himself  and  his  soldiers  prisoners 
of  war.    This  scandalous  example  was  fi>I- 
lowed  by  colonel  Ofarrel,  who  yielded  up 
Deynse  on  the  same  shameful  conditions, 
even  befere  a  battery  was  opened  by  the 
besiegers.    In  the  sequel,  they  were  both 
tried  for  their  misbehavior :  Ellemberg  suf- 
fered death,  and  O&rrel  was  broke  with 
infamy.    The  prince  of  Vaudemont  sent  a 
message  to  the  French  general,  demanding 
the  garrisons  of  those  two  places,  according 
to  a  cartel  which  had  been  settled  between 
the  powers  at  war ;  but  no  regard  was  paid 
to  this  remonstrance.    Vilieroy,  after  sev- 
eral marches  and  countermarohes,  appeared 
before  Brussels  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
August,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  prince  of 
Berghem,  governor  of  that  city,  importing, 
that  the  king  his  master  had  ordered  him  to 
bombard  the  town,  by  way  of  making  re- 
prisals for  the  damage  done  by  the  fhiglish 
fleet  to  the  maritime  towns  of  France :  he 
likewise  desired  to  know  in  what  part  the 
electress  of  Bavaria  resided,  that  he  might 
not  fire  into  that  quarter.    After  this  decla- 
ration, which  was  no  more  than  an  unmean- 
ing compliment,  he  began  to  bombard  and 
cannonade  the  place  with  red-hot  bullets, 
which  produced  conflagrations  in  many  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  city,  and  fi*ightened  the 
electress  into  a  miscarriage.    On  the  fif^ 
teenth,  the  French  discontinued  their  firing, 
and  retired  to  Enghien. 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of 
Namur  was  prosecuted  with  great  ardor, 
under  the  eye  of  the  king  of  England; 
while  the  garrison  defended  the  place  with 
equal  spirit  and  perseverance.  On  the 
eighteenth  d^  of  July,  major-general  Ram- 
say and  lord  Cutts,  at  the  head  of  ^y^  bat- 
talions, English,  Scots,  and  Dutch,  attacked 
the  enemy's  advanced  works  on  the  right 
of  the  counterscarp.  They  were  sustained 
by  six  English  battalions,  commanded  by 
brigadier-general  Fitzpatrick;  while  eight 
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foreign  Tegiments,  with  nine  thousand  pio> 
neen,  advanced  on  the  left,  under  major- 
^neral  Saliah.    The  asaault  was  desperate 
and  bloody,  the  eDemy  maintaining  their 
^Toand  fi>r  two  hours  with  undaunt^  cour- 
age ;  but  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  were  pursued  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  town,  though  not  before  they  had 
killed  or  wounded  twelve  hundred  men  of 
the  confederate  army.    The  king  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  behavior  of  the  British 
troops,  that  during  the  action  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  exclaimed  with  emotion,  **  See, 
my  brave  English.*'  On  the  twenty-eeventii 
the  English  and  Scots,  under  Ramsay  and 
Hamilton,  assaulted  the  counterscarp,  where 
they  met  with  prodigious  opposition  from 
the  fire  of  the   besieged.    Nevertheless, 
being  sustained  by  the  Dutch,  they  laade  a 
lodgment  on  the  foremost  coverea-way  be- 
fore the  gate  of  St  Nicholas,  as  also  upon 
part  of  tl&  counterscarps    The  valor  of  the 
assailants  on  this  occasion  was  altogether 
unprecedented,    and     almost    incr^ble;. 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courage  of 
the  besieged  was  worthy  of  praise  and  ad- 
miration.   Several  penons  were  killed  in 
the  trenches  at  the  side  of  the  king,  and 
among  these  Mr.  Godfrey,  deputy-governor 
of  the  bank  of  England,  who  had  come  to 
the  camp,  to  confer  with  his  majesty  about 
remitting  money  for  the  payment  of  the  army. 
On  the  thirtieth  day  of  July  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  attacked  Vauban*s  line  that  sur- 
rounded the  works  of  the  castle.    General 
Coehom  was  present  in  this  action,  which 
was  performed  with  equal  valor  and  success. 
They  not  only  broke  the  line,  but  even  took 
possession  of  Coehom's  fort,  in  which,  how- 
ever, th^  found  it  impossible  to  effect  a 
lodgment    On  the  second  day  of  August, 
lord  Cutts,  with  four  hundred  English  and 
Dutch  grenadiers,  attacked  the  salient  an- 
gle of  a  demi4nation,  and  lodged  himself 
on  the  second  counterscarp.    The  breaches 
being  now  practicable,  and    preparations 
made  for  a  general  ajseault,  count  Guiscard, 
the  governor,  capitulated  for  the  town  on 
the  fourth  of  August;  and  the  French  re- 
tired into  the  citaidel,  agaiust  which  twelve 
batteries  played  upon  the  thirteenth.    The 
trenches,  mean'while,  were  carried  on  with 
great  expedition,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  besieged,  who  fired  vKtbout 
ceasing,  and  exerted  amazing  diligence  and 
intrepidity  in  defending  and  repairing  the 
damage  they  sustained.    At  length  the  an- 
noyance beoBime  so  dreadfiil  fix)m  the  unin- 
termittiog  showers  of  bombs  and  red-hot 
bullets,  that  Boufi?eni,  after  having  made 
divers  fiirious  sallies,  formed  a  scheme  for 
breaking   through    the  confederate  camp 
with  his  cavalry.    This,  however,  was  pre- 
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vented  by  the  extreme  vigilance  of  king 
William. 

After  the  bombardment  of  Brussels,  Vil- 
leroy,  being  reinforced  with  all  the  troops 
that  could  be  drafted  from  garrisons,  ad- 
vanced towards  Namur,  with  an  army  of 
ninety  thousand  men ;  and  prince  Vande- 
mont  being  joined  by  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
with  a  strong  body  of  forces  firora  the  Rhine, 
took  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Masy, 
within  five  English  miles  of  the  besieging 
army.  The  king,  understanding  that  the 
enmy  had  reached  Fleurus,  v^ere  they 
discharged  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  as  a 
signal  to  inform  the  garrison  of  their  ap- 
proach, left  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  command  of  the  covering  army,  in  or- 
der to  oppose  Villeroy,  who  being  further 
reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  Germany, 
declared,  that  he  would  hazard  a  battle  for 
the  relief  of  Namur.  But,  when  he  viewed 
the  posture  of  the  allies  near  Masy^  he 
changed  his  resolution,  and  retired  in  the 
night  without  noise.  On  the  thirtieth  day 
of  August,  the  besieged  were  summoned  to 
surrender,  by  count  Horn,  who,  in  a  par- 
ley with  the  count  de  Lament,  general  of 
the  French  infimtry,  |rave  him  to  under- 
stand ^at  marescbal  Villeroy  had  retired 
towards  the  Mdiaigne ;  so  that  the  garrison 
could  not  expect  to  be  relieved.  No  imme- 
diate answer  being  returned  to  this  mes- 
sage, the  parley  was  broke  ofiT,  and  the  king 
resolved  to  proceed  without  delay  to  a  gen- 
eral assault,  which  he  had  already  planned 
with  the  elector  and  his  other  generals. 
Between  one  «nd  two  in  the  iSlemoon, 
lord  Cutts,  who  desired  the  command,  though 
it  was  not  his  turn  of  duty,  rushed  out  of 
the  trenches  of  the  second  line,  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  grenadiers,  to  make  a 
lodgment  in  the  breach  of  Terra-nova,  sup- 
ported by  the  regiments  of  Coulthorp, 
Buchan,  Hamilton  and  Mackay,  while  col- 
onel Marselly,  with  a  body  of  Dutch,  the 
Bavarians,  and  Brandenburghers,  attacked 
at  two  other  places.  The  assailants  met 
with  such  a  warm  reception,  that  the  Eng- 
Metk  grenadiers  were  repulsed,  even  after 
they  had  mounted  the  breach,  lord  Cutts 
being  for  some  time  disabled  by  a  shot  in 
the  head.  Marselly  was  defeated,  taken, 
and  afterwards  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  fipom 
the  batteries  of  the  besiegers.  The  Bava- 
rians, by  mistaking  their  way,  were  exposed 
to  a  terrible  fire,  by  which  their  general, 
count  Rivera,  and  a  great  number  of  their 
officers,  were  slain :  nevertheless,  they  fixed 
themselves  on  the  outward  intrenchment, 
on  the  point  of  the  Coehom  next  to  the 
Sambre,  and  maintained  their  ground  with 
amazing  fortitude.  Lord  Cutts,  when  his 
wound  was  dressed,  returned  to  the  scene 
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of  action,  and  ordered  two  hundred  chosen 
men  oi  Mackay's  regiment,  commanded  by 
lieutenant  Cockle,  to  attack  the  fiuse  of  the. 
salient  angle  next  to  the  breach,  sword  in 
hand,  while  the  ensigns  of  the  same  regi- 
ment should  advance,  and  plant  their  colors 
on  the  pallisadoes.  Cockle  snd  his  detach- 
ment executed  the  command  he  had  re- 
ceived With  admirable  intrepidity.  They 
broke  through  the  pallisadoes,  drove  the 
French  from  the  covered-way,  made  a 
lodgment  in  one  of  the  batteries,  and  turned 
the  cannon  against  the  enemy.  The  Bava- 
rians being  thus  sustained,  made  their  post 
good.  The  major-generals  La  Cave  and 
Schwerin  lodged  themselves  at  the  same 
time  on  the  covered-way ;  and  though  the 
general  assault  did  not  succeed  in  its  iull 
extent,  the  confederates  remained  masters 
of  a  very  considerable  lodgment,  nearly  an 
English  mile  in  length.  Yet  this  was 
dearly  purchased  wi£  the  lives  of  two 
thousana  men,  including  many  officers  of 
great  rank  and  reputation.  During  the  ac- 
tion the  elector  of  Bavaria  signalized  his 
courage  in  a  very  remarkaue  manner, 
ridmg  from  place  to  place  through  the  hot- 
test of  the  fire,  giving  his  directions  with 
notable  presenc^  of  mind,  according  to  the 
emergency  of  circumstances,  animating  the 
officers  with  praise  and  promise  of  prefer- 
ment, and  oistributing  handfiils  of  gold 
among  the  private  soldiers. 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  the  be- 
sieged having  obtained  a  cessation  of  anna, 
that  their  dead  mi^ht  be  buried,  the  count 
de  Guiacard  appearmg  on  the  breach,  de- 
sired to  speak  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
His  highness  immediately  mounting  the 
breach,  the  French  governor  offered  to  sur- 
render the  ibrt  of  (x)ehom ;  but  waa  given 
to  understand,  that  if  he  intended  to  capit- 
ulate, he  must  treat  for  the  whole.  This  re- 
ply being  communicated  to  Boufflers,  he 
agreed  to  the  proposal :  the  cessation  was 
prolonged,  and  that  very  evening  the  capit- 
ulation was  finished.  Villeroy,  who  lay  en- 
camped at  Gemblours,  was  no  sooner  ap- 
prized of  this  event,  by  a  triple  discharge 
of  all  the  artilleiy,  and  a  runnmg  fire  along 
the  lines  of  the  confederate  army,  than  he 
passed  the  Sambre  near  Charleroy,  with 
great  precipitation;  and  having  reinfbrced 
the  ^rrison  of  Dinant,  retreated  towards 
the  Imes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mons.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  September,  the  French  gar- 
rison, which  was  now  reduced  from  fifteen 
to  five  thousand  five  hundred  men,  evacu- 
ated the  citadel  of  Namur.  Boufflers,  in 
marching  out,  was  arrested  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  by  way  of  reprisal 
for  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse, 
which  the  French  king  had  detained,  con- 
trary to  the  cartel  suteisting  between  the 


two  nations.  The  mareschal  was  not  a  little 
discomposed  at  this  unexpected  incident, 
and  expostulated  warmly  with  Mr.  Dyck- 
velt,  who  assured  him  the  king  of  €freat 
Britain  entertained  a  profound  respect  fer 
his  person  and  character.  William  even  af- 
fered  to  set  him  at  liberty,  provided  he 
would  pesd^  his  word  that  the  garrisons  of 
Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  sent  bselc, 
or  that  he  himself  would  return  in  a  fort- 
night He  said,  that  he  could  not  enter  into 
any  such  engagement,  as  he  did  not  know 
his  maBiter*s  reasons  for  detaining  the  gar- 
risons in  question.    He  was,  therefore,  re- 
conveyed  to  Namur ;  from  thence  removed 
to  Maestricht,  and  treated  with  great  rev- 
erence and  respect,  till  the  return  of  an  of^ 
ficer  whom  he  had  dispatched  to  Versailles 
with  an  account  of  his  captivity.    Then  he 
engaged  his  word,  that  the  garrisons  of 
Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  allied  army.  He  was  immediately  re- 
leased, and  conducted  in  safety  to  Dinant. 
When  he  repaired  to  Versaillefl,  Louis  re- 
ceived him  with  very  extraordinary  marks 
of  esteem  and  afiection.   He  embraced  him 
in  public  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
regard ;  declared  himself  perfectly  well  sat- 
isfied with  his  conduct;  created  him  a  duke 
and  peer  of  France ;   and  presented  him 
with  a  very  large  sum,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  signal  servicea 

CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  RHINE. 
ArrsR  the  reduction  of  Namur,  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  military  character  of 
king  William,  he  retired  to  his  house  at 
Loo,  which  was  his  favorite  place  of  resi- 
dence, leaving  the  command  to  the  elector 
of  Bavaria ;  uid  about  the  latter  end  of 
September  both  armies  began  to  separate. 
The  FVench  forces  retired  within  their 
linea  A  good  number  of  the  allied  troops 
were  distrumted  in  different  garrisons :  aiid 
a  strong  detachment  marched  towards  New- 
port, under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  for  the  security  of  that  place. 
Thus  ended  the  campaign  in  the  Nether- 
lands. On  the  Rhine  nothing  of  moment 
was  attempted  by  either  army.  The  mar- 
eschal de  Lorges,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburgh ;  and  post- 
mg  himself  at  Brucksal,  sent  out  parties  to 
ravage  the  country.  On  the  eleventh  of 
the  same  month,  the  prince  of  Baden  join- 
ed the  German  army  at  Steppach,  and  on 
the  eighth  of  July  was  reinforced  by  the 
troops  of  the  other  German  confbderates,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wiselock.  On  the 
nineteenth,  the  French  retired  without 
noise,  in  the  night,  towards  Manheim, 
where  they  repast  the  river,  without  any 
interruption  from  the  imperial  general: 
then  he  sent  off  a  large  detachment  to 
Flanders.  The  same  step  was  taken  hy  the 
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prince  «f  Bkieo ;  and  each  aimy  ky  inac- 
tif«  mtkeir  quarteiB  fiir  the  remaiiuiig  part 
of  the  caaipaiCT.      The  command  of  the 
Genaaiw  m  Hai^gary  was  oonfeired  upon 
the  elector  of  Saxony:   but  the  court  of 
Tnma  was  so  dilatory  in  their  prepanir 
tioB^  that  he  waa  Dot  in  a  condition  to  act 
tdl  the  middle  of  August   Lord  Paeet  had 
leea  seat  ambaaBador  from  England  to  the 
OOama  Porte,  with  instructions  relating 
to  ft  padficatioa :  bat  before  he  could  obtain 
an  aodienGev  the  sultan  died,  and  was  suc- 
oeeded  liy  fais  nephew  Mustapha,  who  re- 
aihed  to  prosecute  the  war  in  person.  The 
warblbe  genins  of  this  new  omperor  afford- 
ed bat  an  onoomfbrtable  prospect  to  his 
seofile,  ooDaideriDg  that  Peter,  the  czar  of 
MiaoovT,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the 
war  ID  Unngajy,  to  invade  the  Crimea,  and 
besege  Axoph ;  so  that  the  Tartam  were 
too  mxudtk  employed  at  home  to  spare  the 
succors  whkh  the  saltan  demanded.  Never- 
thetesit  Mostapha  and  his  vizier  took  the 
field   befiire   the   imperialists  could  com- 
meooe  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  pass- 
ed the  Dtoobe,  took  Lippa  and  Titul  by  as- 
saolt,  stonned  the  camp  of  general  Vetera- 
ni,«iiowas  posted  at  Lugos  with  seven 
tJ»n— «*  men*  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
ictioD.    The  infimtry  were  cut  to  pieces, 
aAer  having  made  a  desperate  defence ;  but 
the  hone  retreated  to  Carousebes,  under 
the  CQDduct  of  general  Trusches.     The 
T«jrks,  after  this  exploit,  retired  to  Orsowa. 
Their  navy,  meanwhile,  surprised  the  Ve- 
netian fleet  at  Scio^  where  several  ships  of 
the  repoUic  were  destroyed,  and  they  re- 
covered that  island,  which  the  Venetians 
Ihooght  proper  to  abandon :  but,  in  order  to 
faahmce  this  miafbrtune,  these  last  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  bashaw  of  Ne- 
gropoot  in  the  Morea. 
THE  DUKE  OF  SAVOY  TAKES  CASAL. 
7^  Fr&Kh  king  still  maintained  a  se- 
cret negotiation  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
whose  randnct  had  been  for  some  time  mys- 
terious  and    eqoivoca].    Contrary  to  the 
opmioo  of  his  allies,  be  undertook  the  siege 
of  Casal,   which   was  counted  one  of  the 
Etrongest  flntifications  in  Europe,  defended 
by  a  nomerous  garrison,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  and  provision.    The 
liese  was  began  about  the  middle  of  Mav ; 
ana  the  place  was  surrendered  by  capitular 
tJDO  in  aboat  fourteen'  days,  to  the  astonish- 
Dent  of  the  confederates,  who  did  not  know 
that  this   was    a  sacrifice  by  which  the 
French  court  obtained  the  duke*s  forbear- 
ance during  the  remaining  part  of  the  cam- 
paign.   The  capitulation  unported,  that  the 
piaee  should  he  restored  to  the  duke  of 
Jiantua,  who  was  the  rightib]  proprietor: 
that  the  fortifications  should  be  demolished 
at  the  expense  of  the  allies:  that  the  gar- 


rison should  remain  in  the  Ibrt  tiU 
work  should  be  completed:  and  hosti 
were  exchanged  for  the  performance 
(jbese  condition&  The  duke  understood 
art  of  procrastination  so  well,  that  Sepi 
ber  was  far  advanced  before  the  place 
wholly  dimantled ;  and  then  he  was  se 
with  an  ague,  whioh  oUiged  him  to  quit 
army. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  CATALONU. 
In  Catalonia  the  French  could  ha 
maintain  the  footing  they  had  gained, 
miral  Russel,  who  wintered  at  Cadiz, 
created  admiral,  chie^commander,  and 
tain-general  of  all  his  majesty's  ships 
ployM,  or  to  be  employed,  in  the  nai 
seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.    He 
reinforced  by  four  thousand  five  bun 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  bricai 
^(eneral  Stewart ;  and  seven  thousand  i 
unperialists  as  well   as   Spaniards,  i 
drafted  from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  C 
Ionia.    These  forces  were  trannporte 
Barcelona,  under  the  convoy  or  adii 
Nevil,  detached  by  Russel  for  that  pur] 
The  aflhirs  of  Catalonia  had  already  ch 
ed  their  aspect    Several  French  pa 
had    been   defeated.    The  Spaniards 
blocked  up  Ostalric  and  Castel-Follit : 
allies  had  been  recalled,  and  the  comn 
devolved  to  the  duke  de  Vendome,  wb 
sooner  understood  that  the  forces  from  '. 
were  landed,  than  he  dismantled  Ost 
and  Castel-Follit,  and  retired  to  Pala 
The  viceroy  of  Catalonia  and  the  £n| 
admiral  having  resolved  to  give  battl 
the  enemy,  aid  reduce  Palamos,  the  ! 
lish  troops  were  landed  on  the  ninth  di 
August,  and  the  allied  army  advance 
Palamoa    The  French  appeared  in  < 
of  battle ;  but  the  viceroy  declined  ax 
gagement    Far  from  attacking  the  en 
he  withdrew  his  forces,  and  the  towi 
bombarded  by  the  admiral    The  m 
riage  of  this  expedition  was  in  a  great 
sure  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  bel 
Russel  and  the  court  of  Spain.    The  i 
ral  complained  that  his  Catholic  mi 
had  made  no  preparations  for  the  cam|] 
that  he  had  neglected  to  fulfil  his  en 
ments  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  i 
ron,  which  ouffnt  to  have  joined  the 
of  England  and  Holland :  that  he  had 
no  care  to  provide  tents  and  provisi^ 
the  British  forces.    On  the  twenty-sc 
day  of  August  he  sailed  for  the  cot 
Provence,  where  the  fleet  was  endar 
by  a  terrible  tempest:  then  he  steered 
the  Straits,  and  towards  the  latter  c 
September   arrived    in  the  bay  of 
There  he  left  a  number  of  ships  und 
command  of  Sir  David  Mitchel  us 
should  be  joined  by  Sir  Geom  Rook 
was  expected  from  England,  and  rs 
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home  with  the  rest  of  the  oomluned  aqoad- 

rons. 

THE  FLEET  BOMBARDS  ST.  MALOES.  &c. 

Whuje  admiral  Ruasel  aaeertad  the  Britp 
isb  dominion  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
French  coasts  were  again  insulted  in  the 
channel  by  a  separate  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  k>rd  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  assisted 
by  the  Dutch  admiral  AUemonde.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  July  they  anchored  before  St 
Maloes,  which  they  bombarded  firom  nine 
ketches  covered  by  some  frigates,  which 
sustained  more  dama^  than  was  done  to 
the  enemy.  On  the  sixth,  GranTille  under- 
went the  same  fate,  and  then  the  fleet  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth.  The  bomb-vessels 
being  refitted,  the  fleet  sailed  round  to  the 
Downs,  where  four  hundred  soldiers  were 
embarked  for  an  attempt  upon  Dunkirk, 
under  the  direction  of  Meesters  the  famous 
Dutch  engineer,  who  had  prepared  his  in- 
fomals,  and  other  machines  for  the  service. 
On  the  first  day  of  Au^^  the  experiment 
was  tried  without  success.  The  bombs  did 
some  execution :  but  two  smoke-ships  mis- 
carried. The  French  had  secured  the  Ris- 
bank,  and  wooden  forts,  with  piles,  bombs, 
chains,  and  floating  batteries,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  machine-vessels  could  not 
approach  near  enough  to  produce  any  eflect 
lE^ides,  the  councils  of  the  assailants  were 
distracted  by  violent  animositiea  The 
English  officers  hated  Meesters,  because  he 
was  a  Dutchman,  and  had  acquired  some 
credit  with  the  king ;  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  treated  them  with  disrespect  He 
retired  with  his  machines  in  the  niffht,  and 
refused  to  co-operate  with  lord  Berkeley  in 
his  design  upon  Calais,  which  was  now  put 
in  execution.  On  the  sixteenth  he  brought 
his  batteries  to  bear  upon  this  place,  and 
set  fire  to  it  in  different  quarters ;  but  the 
enemy  had  taken  such  precautions  as  ren- 
dered his  scheme  abortive. 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  WEST  IPn>IES. 

A  8(iv\DR0N  had  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  under  the  joint  command  of  captain 
Robert  Wilmot  and  colonel  lilingston,  with 
twelve  hundred  land  forces.  They  bad  in- 
structions to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Hispaniola,  against  the  French  settle- 
ments on  that  island,  and  to  destroy  their 
fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in 
their  return.  They  were  accordingly  jpin- 
ed  by  seventeen  hundred  Spaniards  raised 
by  the  president  of  St  Domingo;  but  in- 
stead of  proceeding  against  Petit-Guavas, 
according  to  the  directions  they  had  receiv- 
ed, Wilmot  took  possession  of  Port  Fran- 
cois, and  plundered  the  oountiy  for  his  own 
private  advantage,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  Lilingston,  who  protested 
against  his  conduct  In  a  word,  the  sea 
and  land  officers  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetu- 


al dissension ;  and  both  became  extremelr 
dingreeable  to  the  Spaniards,  who  soon  re- 
nounced all  connexion  with  them  and  their 
designs.  In  the  beginning  of  September 
the  commodore  set  sail  for  England,  and 
lost  one  of  his  ships  in  the  gulf  of  Florida. 
He  himself  died  in  his  passage ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  being  swept  oflT  by 
an  epidemical  distemper,  the  squadron  re- 
turned to  Britain  in  a  most  miserable  con> 
dition.  Notwithstanding  the  great  efibrts 
the  nation  had  made  to  maintain  such  a 
number  of  difierent  squadrons  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  annoy 
the  enemy,  tBe  trade  sufiered  severely  from 
the  French  privateers,  which  swarmed  in 
both  Channels,  and  made  prize  of  many 
rich  vessels.  The  marquis  of  Cteixnarthen, 
being  stationed  with  a  squadron  ofiT  the 
Scillytslands,  mistook  a  fieet  of  merchant 
ships  for  the  Brest  fleet,  and  retired  with 
precipitation  to  Milford-Haven.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  retreat,  the  privateers  took  a 
good  number  of  ships  from  Barbadoes,  and 
five  from  the  East  Indies,  valued  at  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  The  merchants  renewed 
their  clamor  against  the  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  produced  their  orders 
and  instructions  in  their  own  defonce.  The 
marquis  of  Caermarthen  had  been  ^ilty  of 
flagrant  misconduct  on  this  occasion;  but 
the  chief  source  of  those  national  calamities 
was  the  circumstantial  intelligence  trans- 
mitted to  France,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
malcontents  of  England ;  for  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  scandalous  principle,  which 
they  still  retain,  namely,  that  of  rejoicing 
in  the  distress  of  their  country. 

A  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 
Kino  Wiujam,  after  having  conferred 
with  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  who  met  him  at  the 
Hague,  embarked  for  England  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  October,  and  arrived  in  safety 
at  Margate,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  was  received  as  a  con- 
queror, amidst  the  rejoicings  and  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  On  the  same  day  he 
summoned  a  council  at  Kensington,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  convoke  a  new 
parliament  While  the  nation  was  in  good 
humor,  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  re- 
turn such  members  only  as  were  well  af^ 
f^ted  to  the  government ;  whereas  the 
present  parliament  might  proceed  in  its  in- 
quiries into  corruption  and  other  grievances, 
and  be  the  less  influenced  by  the  crown, 
as  their  dependence  was  of  such  ^ort  dura- 
tion. The  parliament  was,  therefore,  dis- 
solved by  proclamation,  and  a  new  one 
summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  November.  While 
the  whole  nation  was  occupied  in  the  elec- 
tions, William,  by  the  advice  of  his  chief 
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coofiduitB,  laid  his  own  dispotttion  under 
reatnint,  in  anofther  eSoji  to  acquire  popu- 
hiilj.    He  honored  the  diveraioDS  of  New- 
nitrket  with  hki  presence,  and  there  receiv- 
ed a  compliment  of  congratulation  from  the 
ujiiveraity  of  Cambridge.    Then  he  visited 
the  earla  of  Sonderland,  Northampton,  and 
Mootagoe,  at  their  different  houses  in  the 
country;  and  proceeded  with  a  splendid 
retinue  to  Lincoln,  from  whence  he  repair^ 
ed  to  Walbeck,  a  seat  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  in  Nottinghamshire, 
where  he  waa  attended  bv  Dr.  Sharp,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  his  clergy.    He  lodged 
one  night  with  l^rd  Brooke,  at  Warwick 
castle,  dined  with  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
at  Eyefort,  and,  by  the  way  of  Woodstock, 
made  a  solemn  entrr  mto  Oxford,  having 
been  met,  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  as  chancellor  of  the 
univerai^,  the  vice-chancellor,  the  doctors 
in  their  habits,  and  the  magistrates  in  their 
formalitie&    He  proceeded  directly  to  the 
theatre,  where  he  was  welcomed  in  an  ele- 
gant Litin  speech:  he  received  from  the 
chanoeUor  on  his  knees  the  usual  presents 
of  a  large  Eitflisfa  Bible,  and  book  of  Com- 
mon-Pnyer,  the  cuts  of  the  university,  and 
a  pair  of  gokkfiinged  gloves.  The  conduits 
ran  with  wine,  and  a  magnificent  banquet 
was  prepared ;  but  an  anonymous  letter  be- 
ing found  in  the  street,  importing,  that 
there  vns  a  design  to  poison  his  majesty, 
William  refused  to  eat  or  drink  in  Oxfora, 
and  retired  immediately  to  Windsor.    Not^ 
witfaslanding  this  abrupt  departure,  which 
did  not  savor  much  of  mi^animity,  the 
university  chose  Sir  William   Tnunball, 
secretary  of  state,  as  one  of  their  represent- 
atives in  parliament 

BILL  rem  REGULATING  TRIALS  IN  CASES 
OF  HIGH  TREASON. 
Thb  whig  interest  generally  prevailed  in 
the  elections,  though  many  even  of  that 
party  were  maJoontents;  and  when  the 
parliament  met,  Foley  was  again  chosen 
speaker  of  the  commona  The  king,  in  his 
first  speech,  extolled  the  valor  of  the  Eng- 
lish rorces;  expressed  his  concern  at  being 
obliged  to  demand  such  large  supplies  from 
his  peo]^;  observed,  that  the  rbnds  had 
proved  very  deficient,  and  the  civil  list  was 
in  a  precarious  condition ;  recommended  to 
their  compassion  the  misenble  situation  of 
the  French  Protestants:  took  notice  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  coin ;  desired  they  would 
fimn  a  good  bill  for  the  encouragement  and 
increase  of  seamen ;  an<t  contrive  laws  for 
the  advancement  of  commerce.  He  men- 
tioned the  gr^  preparations  which  the 
French  were  making  fbr  taking  the  field 
early:  entreated  them  to  use  dispatch;  ex- 
piuBsul  his  satisftction  at  the  choice  \i^ich 
his  people  had  made  of  their  representatives 
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in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  proceed  with  temper  and  unanimity. 
Though  the  two  houses  presented  addresses 
of  congratulation  to  the  king  upon  his  late 
success,  and  promised  to  assist^him  in  pros- 
ecuting the  war  with  vigor,""  the  nation 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the   intolerable 
burdens  and  losses  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, bv  a  foreign  scheme  of  politics, 
which,  like  an  unrathomable  abyss,  swal- 
lowed up  the  wealth  and  blood  of  the  kiiy- 
dom.    All  the  king's  endeavors  to  cover  t£e 
disgusting  side  of  his  character  had  proved 
inenectud :  he  was  still  dry,  reserved,  and 
fiirbidding:  and  the  malcontents  inveighed 
bitterly  agamst  his  behavior  to  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark.   When  the  news  of  Nsr 
mur's  bemg  reduced  arrived  m  England, 
this  ladjT  congratulated  him  upon  his  success 
in  a  dutiful  letter,  to  which  he  would  not 
deign  to  send  a  reply,  either  by  writing  or 
message;  nor  had  she  or  her  husband  been 
favored  with  the  slightest  mark  of  regard 
since  his  return  to  England.    Hie  mem- 
bers in  the  lower  house,  who  had  adopted 
opposing  maxims,  either  from  principle  or 
resentment,  resolved  that  the  crown  should 
purchase  the  supplies  with  some  concession 
m  fiivor  of  the  people.    They  therefore 
brought  in  the  so  long  contested  bill  for 
regumtin^  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
and  mispnsion  of  treason ;  and,  considering 
the  critical  juncture  of  afi^irs,  the  courtiers 
were  afiuid  of  obstructing  such  a  popular 
measure.    The  lords  inserted  a  clause,  en- 
acting, that  a  peer  should  be  tried  by  the 
whole  peerage ;  and  the  commons  at  once 
assented  to  this  amendment.    The  bill  pro- 
vided, that  persons  indicted  for  high  treason, 
or  misprision  of  treason,  should  be  fiirnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  five  days  be- 
fore the  tnal;  and  indulged  with  counsel 
to  plead  in  their  defence;  that  no  person 
diould  be  indicted  but  upon  the  oaths  of  two 
lawful  witnesses  swearmg  to  overt  acts; 
that  in  two  or  more  distinct  treasons  of  di- 
vers kinds,  alleged  in  one  bill  of  indict- 
ment, one  witness  to  one,  and  another  wit- 
ness to  another,  should  not  be  deemed  two 
witnesses:  that  no  person  should  be  prose- 
cuted for  any  such  crime,  unless  the  indict- 
ment be  found  within  three  years  after  the 
ofience  committed,  except  in  case  of  a  de- 
sign or  attempt  to  assassinate  or  poison  the 
king,  where  this  limitation  should  not  take 
place :  that  persons  indicted  for  treason,  or 
misprision  of  treason,  should  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  the  pannel  of  the  jurors,  two 
days  at  least  before  the  trial,  and  have  pro- 
cess to  compel  their  witnesses  to  appear: 
that  no  evidence  should  be  admitted  of  any 
overt  act  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment: that  this  act  should  not  extend  to 
any  impeachment,  or  other  proceeding  m 
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parliament :  nor  to  any  indictment  ibr 
counterfeiting  his  majesty's  coin,  his  great 
seal,  privy-eeal,  sign-manual,  or  signet 

RESOLUTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  A  NEW 

COINAGE. 
This  important  aflair  being  discussed, 
the  commons  proceeded  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts and  estimates,  and  voted  about  five 
millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 
The  state  of  the  coin  was  by  this  time  be- 
come such  a  national  grievance  as  could 
not  escape  the  attention  of  parliament  The 
lords  prepared  an  address  to  the  throne,  for 
a  proclamation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  currency 
of  diminished  coin ;  and  to  this  they  (^esired 
the  concurrence  of  the  commons.  The 
lower  house,  however,  determined  to  take 
this  affair  under  their  own  inspection. 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion with  respect  to  the  currency.  Great 
opposition  was  made  to  a  re-coinage,  which 
was  a  measure  strenuously  recommended 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Montague,  who  acted 
on  this  occasion  by  the  advice  of  the  great 
mathematician  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The 
enemies  of  this  expedient  ar^ed,  that 
should  the  silver  coin  be  called  m,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  war  abroad, 
or  prosecute  foreign  trade,  inasmuch  as  the 
merchant  could  not  pay  his  bills  of  exchange 
nor  the  soldier  receive  his  subsistence :  that 
a  stop  would  be  put  to  all  mutual  payment ; 
and  this  would  produce  universal  confiision 
and  despair.  Such  a  reformation  could  not 
be  effected  without  some  danger  and  diffi- 
culty ;  but  it  was  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  the  evil  daily  increased,  and  in  a 
little  time  must  )iave  terminated  in  national 
anarchy.  After  long  and  vehement  debates, 
the  majority  resolved  to  proceed  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  a  new  coinage. 
Another  question  arose,  whether  the  new 
coin,  in  its  different  denominations,  should 
retain  the  original  weight  and  purity  of  the 
old;  or  the  establishea  standard  be  raised 
in  value  1  The  famous  Locke  engaged  in 
this  dispute  against  Mr.  Lowndes,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  standard  should  be  raised: 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Locke  were  so  con- 
vincing, that  the  committee  resolved  the 
established  standard  should  be  preserved 
with  respect  to  weight  and  fineness.  They 
likewise  resolved,  uat  the  loss  accruing  to 
the  revenue  firom  clipped  money,  should  be 
borne  by  the  public.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
total  stagnation,  they  further  resolved,  that 
after  an  appointed  day,  no  clipped  money 
should  pass  in  payment,  except  to  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue  and  taxes,  or  upon 
loans  or  payments  into  the  exchequer :  that, 
after  another  day  to  be  appointed,  no  clipped 
money  of  any  sort  should  pass  in  any  pay- 
ment whatsoever;  and  that  a  third  day 


should  be  fixed  for  all  persons  to  bring  in 
their  clipped  money  to  be  re-coined,  after 
which  they  should  have  no  allowance  upon 
what  tiiey  might  offer.    They  addressed 
the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation  agreeably 
to  these  resolutions ;  and,  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  December,  it  was  published  accord- 
ingly.    Such  were  the  fears  of  the  people* 
augmented  and  infiained  by  the  enemies  of 
the  government,  that  all  payment  immedi- 
ately ceased,  and  a  face  of  distraction  ap- 
peared through  the  whole  community.  The 
adversaries  of  tiie  bill  seized  this  opportunity 
to  aggravate  the  apprehensions  of  the  pub- 
lic   They  inveighed  against  the  ministry, 
as  the  authors  of  this  national  grievance  ; 
they  levelled  their  satire  particularly  at 
Montague;  and  it  required  uncommon  for- 
titude and  address  to  avert  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences  of  popular   discontenL 
The  house  of  commons  agreed  to  the  ibi- 
k>wing  resolutions:  that  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  should  be  raised  by  a  duty 
on  glass  windows,  to  make  up  the  loss  on 
the  clipped  money:  that  the  recompense 
for   supplying  the   deficiency  of  clipped 
money  should  extend  to  all  silver  coin, 
though  of  a  coarser  alloy  than  the  standard : 
that  the  collectors  and  receivers  of  his 
majesty^s  aids  and  revenues  shonld  be  en- 
joined.to  receive  all  such  moneys:  that  a 
reward  of  five  per  cent  should  be  ^ven  to 
all  such  persons  as  should  bring  m  either 
milled  or  broad  undipped  money,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  exchange  of  the  clipped  money 
throughout  the  kingdom :  that  a  reward  of 
threepence  per  ounce  shonld  be  given  to 
all  persons  who  should  bring  wrought  plate 
to  the  mint  to  be  corned:   that  persons 
might  pay  in  their  whole  next  year  s  land- 
tax  in  clipped  money,  at  one  convenient 
time  to  be  appointed  for  that  pnrpose :  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  in  every 
county,  to  pay  and  distribute  the  milled  and 
broad  undipped  money,  and  the  new  coined 
money  in  lieu  of  that  which  was  diminish- 
ed.   A  bill  being  prepared  agreeably  to 
these  determinations,  was  sent  up  to  the 
house  of  lords,  who  made  some  amendments, 
which  the  commons  rejected :  but,  in  order 
to  avoid  cavils  and  conferences,  they  drop- 
ped the  bill,  and  brought  in  another  without 
the  clauses  which  the  lords  had  inserted. 
They  were  again  proposed  in  the  upper 
house,  and  overruled  by  the  majority ;  and, 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January,  the  bill 
received  the  royal  assent,  as  did  another 
bill,  enlarging  tlie  time  for  purchasing  an- 
nuities, and  continuing  the  duties  on  low 
wine&    At  the  same  time,  the  king  passed 
the  bill  of  trials  for  high  treason,  and  an 
act  to  prevent  mercenary  elections.  Divers 
merchants  and  traders  petitioned  the  house 
of  commons,  that  the  losses  m  tlieir  trade 
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and  payments,  occsfiioned  by  the  rise  of 
^luneafl^  mi^ht  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  b31   was  immediately  brought   in    for 
taking  off  the  obligation  axid  encooragement 
for  coming  guineas,  for  a  certain  time :  and 
then  the  commons  {nroceeded  to  lower  the 
value  of  this  coin:  a  task  in  which  they 
met  with  great  opposition  firom  some  mem> 
bers,  who  alleged  that  it  would  fiiment  the 
popolar  disturbances.    At  length,  however, 
the  majority  agreed,  that  a  guinea  should 
be  lowered  firom  thir^  to  ei^ht  and  twenty 
shillings,  and  afterwards  to  six  and  twent]^ : 
at  length  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
lor  encouraging  people  to  bring  plate  to  the 
mint,  settling  the  price  of  a  guinea  at  two 
and  twenty  shillings,  and  it  naturally  sunk 
to  its  original  value  of  twenty  shillings  and 
sixpence.    Many  persons,  however,  suppos- 
ing that  the  price  of  gold  would  be  raised 
the  next  session,  hoarded  up  their  guineas ; 
and,  upon  the  same  supposition,  encouraged 
by  the  malcontents,  the  new  coined  silver 
money  was  reserved,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  commerca    The  king  ordered  mints  to 
be  erected  in  York,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and 
Chester,  for  the  purpose  of  the  re-coinage, 
which  was  executed  with  unexpected  suc^ 
cesB :  so  that  in  less  than  a  year  the  cur- 
rency of  England,  which  had  been  the 
worst,  became  the  best  coin  in  Europe. 

At  this  period  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mons was  diverted  to  an  object  of  a  more 
private  nature.    The  earl  of  Portland,  who 
enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  the  kinff*s  &- 
vor,  had  obtained  a  ^nt  of  some  lordships 
in  Derbyshire.   While  the  warrant  was  de- 
pending, the  gentlemen  of  that  county  re- 
solved to  oppose  it  with  all  their  power.  In 
c(msequenoe  of  a  petition,  they  were  in- 
dulged with  a  hearing  by  the  lords  of  the 
treasury.    Sir  William  Williams,  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  alleged,  that  the  lordships 
in  question  were  the  ancient  demesnes  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  absolutely  unalien- 
able ;  that  the  revenues  of  those  lordships 
supported  the  government  of  Wales,  in  pay- 
ing the  judges*  and  other  salaries :  that  the 
mnt  was  of  too  large  an  extent  for  any 
roreign  subject;  and  that  the  people  of  the 
county  were  too  great  to  be  subject  to  any 
foreigner.   Sundry  other  substantial  reasons 
were  used  against  the  grant,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  their  remonstrances,  would 
have  passed  through  the  offices,  had  not  the 
Welsh  gentlemen  addressed  themselves  by 
petition  to  the  house  of  commons.    Upon 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Price,  a  member  of  the 
boose,    harangued    Math    great    severity 
agamst  Uie  Dutch  in  general,  and  did  not 
even  abrtain  from  sarcasms  upon  the  king's 
person,  title,  and  ^vemment    The  objec- 
tions started  by  me  petitioners,  being  duly 


the  commons  p^resented  an  addren  to  the 
king,  representing  that  those  manors  had 
been  usually  annexed  to  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  settled  on  the  princes  c^  Wales 
for  their  support:  that  many  persons  in 
those  parts  held  their  estates  by  royal  ten- 
ure, under  great  and  valuable  compositk>nsy 
rents,  royal  payments,  and  services  to  the 
crown  and  princes  of  Wales;  and  enjoyed 
great  privileges  and  advantages  under  such 
tenure.  They,  therefore,  besought  his  ma- 
jesty to  recall  the  grant,  which  was  in  dim- 
mution  of  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
crown;  and  prayed,  that  the  said  manors 
and  lands  might  not  be  alienated  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  This  address 
met  with  a  cold  reception  from  the  king, 
who  promised  to  recall  the  grant  which  had 
given  such  offence  to  the  commons:  and 
said  he  would  find  some  other  way  of  show- 
ing his  &vor  to  the  earl  Gf  PortlaJid. 

The  people  in  general  entertained  a  na- 
tional aversion  to  this  nobleman :  the  mal- 
contents mculcated  a  notion  that  he  had 
made  use  of  his  interest  and  intelligence  to 
injure  the  trade  of  England,  that  the  com- 
merce of  his  own  country  might  flourish 
without  competition.  To  his  suggestions 
they  imputed  the  act  and  patent  in  mvor  of 
the  Scottish  company,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  in  as  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  kingdoms  The 
subject  was  first  started  in  the  house  of 
lords,  who  invited  the  commons  to  a  confer- 
ence :  a  committee  was  appointed  to  exam- 
ine into  the  particulars  of  the  act  for  erect- 
ing the  Scottish  company:  and  the  two 
houses  presented  a  jomt  address  against  it, 
as  a  scheme  that  would  prejudice  all  the 
subjects  concerned  in  the  wealth  and  trade 
of  the  English  nation.  They  represented, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  exemption  from 
taxes,  and  other  advanta^  granted  to  the 
Scottish  company,  that  kingdom  would  be- 
come a  free  port  for  all  East  alid  West  In- 
dia commodities :  that  the  Scots  would  be 
enabled  to  supply  all  Europe  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the .  English  could  afibrd  to  sell 
their  merchandise  for;  therefore,  England 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  its  foreign  trade : 
besides,  they  observed  that  the  Scots  would 
smuggle  their  commodities  into  England,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  his  majesty  and  his 
customs.  To  this  remonstrance  the  king  re- 
plied, that  he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scot- 
land; but  that  he  hoped  some  remedies 
would  be  found  to  prevent  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  which  they  were  apprehensive. 
In  all  probability  he  had  been  imposed  upon 
hy  the  ministry  of  that  kingdom ;  for  in  a 
little  time,  he  discarded  me  marquis  of 
Tweedale,  and  dismissed  both  the  Scottish 
secretaries  of  state,  in  lieu  of  whom  he  ap- 


considered,  were  found  so  reasonable,  that  {pointed  lord  Murray,  son  to  the  marquis  of 
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AthoL  Notwithstanding  the  king^s  answer, 
the  committee  proceeded  on  £e  inquiry, 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  report,  con- 
firming a  petition  from  the  East  India  com- 
pany/the  house  resoWed,  that  the  directors 
of  the  Scottish  company  were  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  in  adminis- 
tering and  taking  an  oath  de  fideli  in  this 
kingdom ;  and  that  they  should  be  impeach- 
ed for  the  same.  Meanwhile,  Roderick 
Mackenzie,  from  whom  they  had  received 
their  chief  infbrmation,  began  to  retract  his 
eiodence,  and  was  ordered  into  custody: 
but  he  made  his  escape,  and  could  not  be 
retaken,  although  the  king,  at  theur  re- 
quest, issued  a  proclamation  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Scots  were  extremely  incensed 
against  the  kin^,  when  they  understood  he 
had  disowned  meir  company,  fVom  which 
they  had  promised  themselves  such  wealth 
and  advantage.  The  settlement  of  Darien 
was  already  planned,  and  afterwards  put  in 
execution,  though  it  miscarried  in  the  se- 

3uel,  and  had  uke  to  have  produced  abun- 
ance  of  mischief 

INTRIGUES  OF  THE  JACOBITES. 
The  complaints  of  the  English  merchants 
who  had  suffered  by  the  war  were  so  loud 
at  this  juncture,  that  the  commons  resolved 
to  take  their  case  into  consideration.    The 
house  resolved  itself  into  a  conunittee  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation  with  regard 
to  commerce,  and  having  duly  weighed  all 
circumstances,  agreed  to  the  following  reso- 
lutions :  that  a  council  of  trade  should  be 
established  by  act  of  parliament,  with  pow- 
ers to  take  measures  for  the  more  effectual 
preservation  of  commerce :  that  the  com- 
missioners should  be  nominated  by  parlia- 
ment, but  none  of  them  have  seats  in  the 
house :  that  they  should  take  an  oath,  ac- 
knowledging the  title  of  king  William  as 
rightful  and  lawful :  and  abjuring  the  pre- 
tensions of  James,  or  any  other  person. 
The  king  considered  these  resolutions  as  an 
open  attack  upon  his  prerogative,  and  sig- 
nified his  displeasure  to  th^  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, who  patronized  this  measure :  but 
it  was  so  popular  in  the  house,  that  in  all 
probability  it  would  have  been  put  in  exe- 
cution, had  not  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mons been  diverted  from  it  at  this  period 
by  the  detection  of  a  new  conspiracy.  The 
friends  of  king  James  had,  upon  the  death 
of  queen  Mary,  renewed  their  practices  for 
effecting  a  restoration  of  that  monarch,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  interest  of  William 
was  considerably  weakened  by  the  decease 
of  his  consort    Certain  individuals,  whose 
zeal  for  James  overshot  their  discretion, 
formed  a  design  to  seize  the  person  of  king 
William,  and  convey  him  to  France,  or  put 
him  to  death  in  case  of  resistance.    They 
had  sent  emissaries  to  the  court  of  St.  Grer- 


main's,  to  demand  a  commiaskm  for  this 
purpose,  which  was  refbsed.    The  earl  of 
Aylesbury,  lord  Montgomery,  son  to  the 
marquis  of  Powis,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir 
John  Friend,    captain  Cbamock,  captain 
Porter,  and  one  Mr.  Goodman,  were  the 
first  contrivers  of  this  project    Chamock 
was  detached  with  a  proposal  to  James,  that 
he  should  procure  a  body  of  horse  and  foot 
fVom  France,  to  make  a  descent  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  would  engage  not  only  to 
join  him  at  his  landing,  but  even  to  replace 
him  on  the  throne  of  England.  These  offers 
being  declined  by  James,  on  pretence  that 
the  French  king  could  not  spare  such  a 
number  of  troops  at  that  juncture,  &e  earl 
of  Aylesbury  went  over  in  person,  and  was 
admitted  to  a  conference  with  Louis,  in 
which  the  scheme  of  an  invasion  yns  actu- 
ally concerted.    In  the  begmning  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  duke  of  Berwick  repaired  pri- 
vately to  England,  where  he  conferred  with 
the  conspirators,  assured  them  that  king 
James  was  ready  to  make  a  descent  with  a 
considerable  number  of  French  forces,  dis- 
tributed commissions,  and  gave  directions 
for  providmg  men,  arms,  and  horses,  to  jom 
him  at  his  arrival.    When  he  returned  to 
France,  he  found  everything  prepared  for 
the  expedition.    The  troops  were  drawn 
down  to  the  sea-side:  a  great  number  of 
transports    were    assembled   at  Dunkirk: 
monsieur  Gabaret  had  advanced  as  &r  as 
Calais  with  a  squadron  of  ships,  which, 
when  joined  by  that  of  Du  Bart  at  Dun- 
kirk, was  judged  a  sufiicient  convoy;  and 
James  had  come  as  far  as  Calais  in  his  way 
to   embark.     Meanwhile,  the  Jacobites  in 
England    were   assiduously  empl^^ed    in 
making  preparations  for  a  revolt   Sir  John 
Friend  had  very  nearly  completed  a  regi- 
ment of  horse.    Considerable  progress  was 
made  in  levying  another  by  Sir  William 
Perkina    Sir  John  Fenwick  had  enlisted 
four  troops.   Colonel  Tempest  had  underta- 
ken for  one  regiment  of  dragoons :  colonel 
Parker  was  preferred  to  the  conunand  of 
another :  Mr.  Curzon  was  commissioned  for 
a  third:  and  the  malcontents  intended  Ui 
raise  a  fourth  in  Suffolk,  where  their  inter- 
est chiefly  prevailed. 

CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  UFE  OF 

WILLIAM. 
While  one  part  of  the  Jacobites  proceed* 
ed  against  William  in  the  usual  way  of  ex 
citing  an  insurrection,  another,  consistinf 
of  the  most  desperate  conspirators,  hac 
formed  a  scheme  of  assassination.  Si] 
Greorge  Barclay,  a  native  of  Scotland,  w^l» 
had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  o1 
James,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  a  fli 
rious  bi^t  in  the  religion  of  Rome,  ye 
close,  circumspect,  and  xdetermined,  \ea 
landed,  with   other  officers,  in  Romney 
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manh,  by  one  captain  GiU,  abc»ut  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  and  is  said  to  liave  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  seizing  or  aasassinating 
kiag  WillianL    He  imparted  his  design  to 
Uarrisonf  alias  Johnston,  a  priest,  Chamock, 
Porter,  and  Sir  William  Perkins,  by  whom 
it  was  approved ;  and  he  pretended  to  have 
a  particidar  Gommission  for  this  service. 
After  various  consultations,  they  resolved 
to  attack  the  king  on  his  return  from  Rich- 
mond, where  he  commonly  hunted  on  Sat- 
urdays; and  the  scene  <^  their  intended 
ambuscade  was  a  lane  between  Brentford 
and  Tumham-Green.    As  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  charffe  and  disperse  the  ffoards 
that  attended  die  coach,  they  agre^  that 
their  number  should  be  increased  to  forty 
horsemen,  and  each  conspirator  began  to 
engage  proper  persons  for  the  enterprise. 
When  their  complement  was  full,  they  de- 
termined to  execute  their  purpose  on  the 
fifteen^  day  of  February.    They  concerted 
the  manner  in  which  tbejr  diould  meet  in 
snull  parties  without  suspicion,  and  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  boor  of  action.    In 
this  interval,  some  of  the  underling  actors, 
seized  with  horror  at  the  reflecticm  of  what 
they  had  undertaken,  or  captivated  with  the 
prospect  of  reward,  resolved  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  design  by  a  timely  discov- 
ery.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  one 
Fisher  informed  the  earl  of  Portland  of  the 
scheme,  and  named  some  of  the  conspirap 
tors;  but  his  account  was  imperfect    On 
the  thirteenth,  however,  he  returned  with  a 
circamstantial  detafl  oi  all  the  particulars. 
Next  day,  the  earl  was  accosted  by  one 
Pendei^rass,  an  Irish  officer,  who  told  his 
lordship  he  had  just  come  from  Hampshire, 
at  the  request  of  a  particular  iriend,  and 
undeistooQ  that  he  had  been  called  up  to 
town  with  a  view  of  en^igmg  him  in  a  de- 
sign to  assassinate  king  \V  illiam.    He  said, 
he  had  promised  to  embark  in  the  under- 
taking, though  he  detested  it  in  his  own 
mind,  and  took  this  first  opportunity  of  re- 
vealing the  secret,  which  was  of  such  con- 
sequence to  his  majesty's  life.    He  owned 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  declared, 
that  he  did  not  think  any  religion  could  jus- 
tify such  a  treacherous  purpose.    At  the 
same  time  he  observed,  that  as  he  lay  under 
obligations  to  some  of  the  conspirators,  his 
honor  and  gratitude  would  not  permit  him 
to  accuse  them  by  name ;  and  that  he  would 
upon  no  consideration  appear  as  an  evidence. 
The  kin^  had  been  so  much  used  to  fictitioas 
plots  ana  &lse  discoveries,  that  he  paid  little 
r^ard  to  the  informations,  until  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  another  con- 
spirator called  La  Rue,  a  Frenchman,  who 
communicated  the  some  particulars  to  brig- 
adier Levison,  without  knowing  the  least 
circumstance  of  the  other  discoveries.  Then 


the  king  believed  there  was  something  real 
in  the  conspiracy ;  and  Pendergrass  and  La 
itue  were  severally  examined  in  his  prea- 
ence.  He  thanked  Pender^frass  in  particular 
for  this  instance  of  his  probity;  but  observed, 
that  it  must  prove  ineflfectual^  unless  he 
would  discover  the  names  of  the  conspira- 
tors ;  for,  without  knowing  who  they  were, 
he  should  not  be  aUe  to  secure  his  life 
against  their  attempta    At  len^  Pender- 
grass was  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  list  of 
Siose  he  knew,  yet  not  before  the  king  had 
solemnly  promised  that  he  should  not  be 
used  as  an  evidence  against  them,  except 
with  his  own  consent    As  the  king  did  not 
go  to  Richmond  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
conspirators  postponed   the    execution  of 
their  design  till  the  Saturday  following. 
They  accordingly  met  at  different  houses 
on  the  Friday,  when  every  man  received 
his  instructiona    There  they  agreed,  that 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  parricide,  they 
should  ride  in  a  body  as  far  as  Hammer- 
smith, and  then  dispersing,  enter  London  l^ 
di^rent  avenues.     But,  on  the  morning, 
when  they  understood  that  the  ffuards  were 
returned  to  their  quarters,  and  the  king's 
coaches  sent  back  tolhe  Mews,  they  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  damp,  on  the  suspicion 
that  their  plot  was  discovered.    Sir  George 
Barclay  withdrew  himself  and  every  one 
began  to  think  of  providing  for  his  own 
sarety.   Next  night,  however,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  were  apprehended,  and  then  the 
whole  discovery  was  communicated  to  the 
privy-council.    A  proclamation  was  issued 
a^inst  those  that  absconded;    and  great 
diligence  was  used  to  find  Sir  George  Bar- 
clay, who  was  supposed  to  have  a  {xurticu- 
lar  commission  firom  James  for  assassinating 
the  prince  of  Orange;  but  he  made  good 
his  retreat,  and  it  was  never  proved  that  any 
such  commission  had  been  granted. 
DESIGN  OF  AN  INVASION  DEFEATED. 
This  design  and  the  projected  invasion 
proved  equdly  abortive :  James  had  scarce 
reached  Calais,  when  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  dispatched  his  aid-de-camp  from  Flan- 
ders to  king  William,  with  an  account  of 
the  purposed  descent    Ebrpresses  with  the 
same  tiaings  arrived  from  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia and  Sie  prince  de  Vaudemont    Two 
considerable  squadrons  being  ready  for  sea, 
admiral  Russel  embarked  at  Spithead,  and 
stood  over  to  tiie  French  coast  with  about 
fifty  sail  of  the  line.  The  enemy  were  con- 
founded at  his  appearance,  and  hauled  in 
their  vessels  under  the  shore,  in  such  shal- 
low water  that  he  could  not  follow  and  de- 
stroy them :  but  he  absolutely  ruined  their 
design,  by  cooping  them  up  in  their  harbors. 
King  James,  after  having  tarried  some  weeks 
at  CaJaia,  returned  to  St  Germain's.    The 
forces  were  sent  back  to  the  garrisons  fcouk 
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^ich  they  had  been  drafted :  the  people  of 
France  exclaimed,  that  the  malignant  star 
which  ruled  the  deatiny  of  James  had  blast- 
ed this,  and  every  other  project  formed  for 
his  restoration.  By  means  of  the  reward 
offered  in  the  proclamation,  the  greater 
part  of  the  conspirators  were  betrayed  or 
taken.  George  Harris,  who  had  been  sent 
from  France,  with  orders  to  obey  Sir  George 
Barclay,  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  William 
Tramball,  and  confessed  the  scheme  of  as- 
sassination in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
Porter  and  Pendergrass  were  apprehemled 
together.  This  last  insisted  upon  the  king's 
promise,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence;  but,  when  Porter  owned 
himself  guilty,  the  other  observed,  he  was 
no  longer  bound  to  be  silent,  as  his  friend 
had  made  a  confession ;  and  they  were  both 
admitted  as  evidences  for  the  crown. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
,      HIS  MAJEOTY. 
After  their  examination,  the  king,  in  a 
speech  to  both  houses,  communicatee!  the 
nature  of  the  conspiracy  against  his  life,  as 
well  as  the  advices  he  had  received  touch- 
ing the  invasion ;  he  explained  the  steps  he 
hA  taken  to  defeat  the  do;able  design,  and 
professed  his  confidence  in  their  r^iness 
and  zeal  to  concur  with  him  in  everything 
that  should  ^^PP^  necessary  for  their  com- 
mon safety.    The  same  evening,  the  two 
houses  waited  upon  him  at  Kensin^n,  in 
a  body,  with  an  afiectionate  address,  by 
which  they  expressed  their  abhorrence,  of 
the  villanous  and  barbarous  design  which 
had  been  formed  against'  his  sacred  person, 
of  which  they  besought  him  to  take  more 
than  ordinary  care.   They  assured  him  they 
would  to  their  utmost  defend  his  life,  and 
support  his  government  against  the  late  kms 
James,  and  all  other  enemies ;  and  declared, 
that,  in  case  his  majestv  should  come  to  a 
violent  death,  they  would  revenge  it  upon 
his  adversaries  and  their  adherents.    He 
was  extremely  well  pleased  with  this  warm 
address,  and  assured  them,  in  his  turn,  he 
would  take  all  opportunities  of  recommend- 
ing himself  to  the  continuance  of  their  loy- 
alty and  afiection.  The  commons  forthwith 
empowered  hiih,  by  bill,  to  secure  all  per- 
sons suspected  of  conspiring  against  his 
person  and  government    They  broupfht  in 
another,  providing  that  in  case  of  his  ma- 
jesty's death,  the  parliament  then  in  being 
should  continue  until  dissolved  by  the  next 
heir  in  succession  to  the  crown,  established 
by  act  of  parliament :  that  if  his  majesty 
should  chance  to  die  between  two  parlia- 
ments, that  which  had  been  last  dissolved 
should  immediately  reassemble,  and  sit  for 
the  dispatch  of  national  afiaira   They  voted 
an  address,  to  desire,  that  his  majesty  would 
banish,  by  proclamation,  all  papists  to  the 


distance  often  miles  fh)in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
d<^  and  Westminster ;  and  give  instructions 
to  the  judges  going  on  the  circuits,  to  put 
the  laws  in  execution  against  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  nonjurors.    TEey  drew  up  an  as- 
sociation, binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  in  support  of  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  revenge  any  violence  that 
should  be  committed  on  his  person.     This 
wi^i  signed  by  all  the  members  then  present : 
but,  as  some  had  absented  themselves  on 
frivolous  pretences,  the  house  ordered,  that 
in  sixteen  dajrs  the  absentees  should  either 
subscribe  or  declare  their  refusal    Several 
members  neglecting  to  oomplv  with  this 
injunction  within    the  limited  time,    the 
speaker  was  ordered  to  write  to  those  who 
were  in  the  country,  and  demand  a  peremp- 
tory answer;  and  the  clerk  of  the  house  at- 
tended such  as  pretended  to  be  ill  in  town. 
The  absentees,  finding  themselves  pressed 
in  this  manner,  thought  proper  to  sail  witli 
the  stream,  and  sign  the  association,  which 
was  presented  to  me  king  by  the  commons 
in  a  body,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be 
lodged  among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  as 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  loyalty  and 
affection.    The  king  received  them  with 
uncommon  complacency :  declared,  that  he 
heartily  entered  into  the  same  association ; 
that  he  should  be  always  ready  to  venture 
his  life  with  his  good  subjects,  against  all 
who  should  endeavor  to  subvert  the  religicm. 
laws,  and  liberties  of  Englimd;   ana  he 
promised  that  this,  and  all  other  associations, 
should  be  lodged  among  the  records  of  the 
Tower  of  London.    Next  day  the  commons 
resolved,  that  whoever  should  affirm,  an 
association  was  illegal,  i^ould  be  deemed  a 

Sromoter  of  the  designs  of  the  late  king 
ames,  and  an  enemy  to  the  laws  and  lib- 
erties of  the  kingdom.    The  lords  followed 
the  example  of  we  lower  house  in  drawing 
up  an  association ;  but  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Finch, 
objected  to  the  words  rightful  and  lawful, 
as  applied  to  his  majesty.    They  said,  as 
the  crown  and  its  prerogatives  were  vested 
in  him,  they  woula  yield  obedience,  though 
they  could  not  acknowledge  him  as  their 
rightful  and  lawful  king.    Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  this  distinction,  started 
.by  men  who  had  actually  constituted  part 
of  the  administration :  unless  they  supposed 
that  the  right  of  king  William  expired  with 
queen  Mary.    The  earl  of  Rochester  pro- 
pQsed  an  es^iedient  in  favor  of  such  tender 
consciences,  by  alteringihe  words  that  gave 
offence ;  and  this  was  adopted  accordingly. 
Fifteen  of  the  peers,  and  ninety-two  com- 
moners, signed  the  association  with  reluc- 
tance.   It  was,  however,  subscribed  by  all 
sorts  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  bishops  drew  up  a  form  for 
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the  clergy,  whuh  ww  signed  hy  a  great 
majorit]r  (13).  Th«  oominoiifl  broiurht  in  a 
bill,  d^laring  all  men  incapaMe  ct  paUic 
trufll,  or  of  sitting  in  parliament,  who  would 
not  enfiege  in  tins  aaeoctatipD.  At  the  nme 
time,  &e  council  iamied  an  order  for  renew- 
ing' all  the  commiiwienB  in  England,  that 
those  who  had  not  signed  it  voluntarily 
sihould  be  dismiaaed  fiom  the  service  as  dis- 
affected personsL 

ESTTABUSHME^rr  OF  A  LAND-BANK. 
AnsE  these  warm  demonstrations  of 
loyally,  the  commons  proceeded  upon  ways 
and  means  for  raising  the  supplies.  A  new 
bank  was  constitnted  as  a  fund,  upon  which 
the  sum  of  two  millions  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thntisand  pounds  should  be  raised ; 
and  it  was  called  the  land-bank,  because 
established  on  land  securities.  This  scheme, 
said  to  have  been  projected  by  the  fiunous 
Dr.  Chamberlain,  was  patronised  by  the 
earl  of  Sunderland,  and  managed  by  Foley 
and  Harley :  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  tory 
plan,  which  Sunderland  supported  in  order 
to  reoooeile  himself  to  that  part[.  [See 
Note  O,  ai  the  end  of  this  VoU  The  bank 
of  England  petitioned  against  tnis  bill,  and 
were  fieard  fay  their  counsel :  but  their  repre- 
sentations produced  no  e&Bct,  and  the  bill 
having  passed  thiouffh  both  houses,  received 
the  rml  assent.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  April  the  kii^f  dosed  the  session 
with  a  riiort  but  gracious  speech ;  and  the 
parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  sixteenth 
day  of  June. 

Before  this  period  some  of  the  conspirators 
had  been  brought  to  trial.  The  firrt  who 
suffered  was  £>bert  Chamock,  one  of  the 
two  follows  of  Maffdalen-coUege,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  James,  had  renounced  the  Pro- 
testant relima:  the  next  were  lieutenant 
King,  and  Thomas  Keys,  which  last  had 
been  fonneriy  a  trumpeter,  but  of  late  ser- 
vant to  captain  Porter.  They  were  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  executed  at  Ty- 
burn. They  delivered  papers  to  the  sheriff, 
m  which  they  aolenmly  declared,  that  they 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  commission 
from  king  James  for  assassinating  the 
prince  of  Orange :  Chamock,  in  particular, 
observed,  that  he  had  received  frequent  as- 
suraneea  of  the  king's  having  rejected  such 
proposals  when  they  had  be^  offered ;  and 
that  there  wna  no  oUier  cofnmissiQn  but  that 
for  levying  war  in  the  usual  form.  Sir  John 
Friend,  imd  Sir  William  Perkins,  were 
tried  in  April  The  first,  from  mean  begiur 
niogs,  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  crmlit, 
and  idways  firmly  £lhered  to  the  interests 
of  king  James.  The  other  was  likewise  a 
noan  S[  fortune,  violently  attached  to  the 
same  principles,  though  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  to  the  present  government,  as  one  of 
the  six  clerks  in  chancery.    Porter  and 


Blair,  another  evidence,  deposed,  that  Sir 
John  Friend  had  been  concerned  in  levying 
men  under  a  commission  firom  king  James: 
and  that  he  knew  of  the  assassination  plot, 
though  not  encaged  in  it  as  a  personal 
actor.  He  endeavored  to  invali&to  the 
testimony  of  Blair,  by  proving  him  ralty 
of  the  most  shocking  ingratitude.  He  ob- 
served, that  both  the  evidences  were  reputed 
papists.  The  curate  of  Hackney,  who  offi- 
ciated as  chaplain  in  the  prisoner's  house, 
declared  upon  oath,  that  after  the  revolution 
he  used  to  prav  for  king  William,  and  that 
he  had  often  heard  Sir  John  IViend  say,' 
that  though  he  could  not  comply  with  the 
present  government,  he  would  live  peacea- 
bly under  it,  and  never  engage  in  any  con- 
spiracy. Mr.  Hoadley,  father  of  the  present 
bishop  of  Winchester,  added,  that  the  pris- 
oner was  a  good  Protestant,  and  frequency 
expressed  his  detestation  of  king-killing 
pnnciplea  Friend  himself  owned  he  had 
been  with  some  of  the  conspirators  at  a 
meeting  in  Leadenhall-Btreet,  but  heard 
nothing  of  raising  men,  or  any  desicrn 
against  the  government  He  likewise  af- 
firmed, that  a  consultation  to  levy  war  was 
not  treason ;  and  that  his  being  at  a  treason- 
aUe  consult  could  amount  to  no  more  than 
a  misprision  of  treason.  Lord  chief  justice 
Holt  declared,  that  although  a  bare  con- 
quracy,  or  desien  to  levy  war,  was  net 
treason  withm  toe  statute  of  Edward  III. 
yet,  if  the  desi^  or  conspiracy  be  to  kill, 
or  depose,  or  imprison  the  king,  by  the 
means  of  levying  war,  then  the  consultation 
ani^  conspiracy  to  levy  war  becomes  high 
treason,  though  no  war  be  actually  leviS. 
The  same  inference  might  have  been  drawn 
against  the  authors  and  instruments  of  the 
revolution.  The  judge's  explanation  influ- 
enced the  jury,  who,  after  some  delibera- 
tion, found  the  prisoner  guilty.  Next  day 
Sir  William  Perkins  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  Porter,  Ewe* 
bank,  his  own  groom,  and  Haywood,  a  no- 
torious informer,  was  convicted  of  having 
been  concerned  not  only  in  the  invasion, 
but  also  in  the  design  against  the  king's 
life.  The  evidence  was  scanty,  and  me 
prisoner  having  been  bred  to  the  law,  made 
an  artful  and  vigorous  defence:  but  the 
judge  acted  as  counsel  for  the  crown ;  and 
the  jury  decided  by  the  hints  they  received 
firom  the  bench.  He  and  Sir  John  Friend 
underwent  the  sentence  of  death,  and  suf- 
fered at  Tyburn  on  the  third  day  of  April. 
Friend  protested  before  God,  that  he  knew 
of  no  immediate  descent  pbrposed  by  king 
James,  and  therefore  had  made  no  prepara- 
tions :  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
assassination  scheme:  that  he  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
laid  down  his  life  cheerfully  in  the  cause 
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fi>r  which  he  suffered.  Perkins  declared, 
upon  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  the 
tenor  of  the  king's  commission,  which  he 
saw,  was  general,  directed  to  all  his  loving 
subjects,  to  raise  and  levy  war  against  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  and  to 
seize  all  forts,  castles,  &c.;  but  that  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  oommisBion 
particularly  levelled  against  the  person  of 
the  prince  of  Oranga  He  owned,  however, 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  design :  but  be- 
lieved it  was  known  to  few  or  none  but  the 
immediate  undertakers.  These  two  crimi- 
nals were  in  their  last  moments  attended  by 
Cdlier,  Snatt,  and  Cooke,  three  nonjunng 
clergymen,  who  absolved  them  in  the  view 
of  the  populace,  with  an  imposition  of  hands : 
a  public  insult  on  the  government,  which 
did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Those  three  cler- 
gymen were  presented  by  the  grand  jury, 
tor  having  countenanced  the  treason  by  ab- 
solving the  traitors,  and  thereby  encouraged 
other  persons  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  An  indictment  being  preferred 
against  them,  Cooke  and  Snatt  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate ;  but  Collier  absconded, 
and  published  a  vindication  of  their  conduct, 
in  which  he  affirmed,  that  the  imposition  of 
hands  was  the  general  practice  of  the  primi* 
tive  church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
metropolitans^  and  twelve  other  bishops, 
subscribed  a  declaration,  condemning  the 
administratiom  of  absolution  without  a  pre- 
vious confession  made,  and  abhorrence  ex- 
pressed, by  the  prisoners  of  the  heinous 
crimes  for  which  they  suf^red. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  month.  Rook- 
wood,  Cranbome,  and  Lowick,  were  tried 
as  conspirators,  by  a  special  commission,  in 
the  king's-bench ;  and  convicted  on  the 
joint  testimony  of  Porter,  Harris,  La  Rue, 
Bertram,  Fisher,  and  Pendergrass.  Some 
favorable  circumstances  appeared  in  the 
case  of  Lowick.  The  proof  of  his  having 
been  concerned  in  the  design  against  the 
king's  life  was  very  defective ;  many  per- 
sons of  reputation  declared  he  was  an  hon- 
est, good-natured,  inoffensive  roan :  and  he 
himself  concluded  his  defence  with  the 
most  solemn  protestation  of  his  own  inno- 
cence. Great  intercession  was  made  for  his 
pardon  by  some  noblemen :  but  all  their  in- 
terest proved  ineffectual.  Cranbome  died 
in  a  transport  of  indignation,  leaving  a  pa- 
per, which  the  government  thought  proper 
to  suppress.  lowick  and  Rookwoqd  like- 
wise delivered  declarations  to  the  sherifij 
the  contents  of  which,  as  being  less  inflam- 
matory, were  allowed  to  be  published.  Both 
solemnly  denied  any  knowledge  of  a  com- 
mission fnm  king  James,  to  assassinate  the 
prince  of  Orange :  the  one  affirming,  that 
he  was  incapable  of  granting  such  an  or- 
der; and  the  other  asserting  that  he,  the 


best  of  kings,  had  oftm  rejected  propooah 
of  that  nature.    Lowick  owned  that   he 
would  have  joined  the  king  at  his  landing^ : 
but  declared,  he  had  never  been  concemed 
in  any  bloody  .affair   during   the    whole 
course  of  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  eaki, 
he  had  endeavored  to  prevent  bloodshed  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power;  and  that   he 
would  not  kill  the  most  miserable  creature 
in  the  world,  even  though  such  an    act 
would  save  his  life,  restore  his  sovereign 
and  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  men   in 
England.    Rookwood  alleged,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  his  immediate  commander,  whom 
he  thought  it  was  bis  duty  to  obey,  thoug-h 
the  service  was  much  against  his  judgment 
and  inclination.    He  professed  bis  abhor- 
rence of  treachery  even  to  an  enemj.     He 
forgave  all  manlond,  even  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who,  as  a  soldier,  he  said,  ought  to 
have  considered  his  case  before  be  signed 
his  death-warrant:  he  prayed  God  would 
open  his  eyes,  and  render  him  sensilde  of 
the  blood  that  was  from  all  parts  crying 
against  him,  so  that  he  might  avert  a  hea- 
vier execution  than  that  which  he  now  or- 
dered to  be  inflicted.    The  next  person 
brought  to  trial,  was  Mr.  Cooke,  son  of  Sir 
Miles  Cooke,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chan- 
cery.   Porter  and  Goodman  deposed,  that 
he  had  been  present  at  two  meetings  at  the 
King's-head    tavern   in  LeadenhiQl-street, 
with  the  lords  Aylesbury  .and  Montgomery, 
Sir  William  Perkins,  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
Sir  John  Friend,    Chamock,   and  Porter. 
The  evidence  of  Goodman  was  invalidated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  landlord  and  two 
drawers  belonging  to  the  tavern,  who  swore 
that  Goodman  was  not  there  while  the  no- 
blemen were  present    The  prisoner  him- 
self solemnly  protested,  that  he  was  ever 
averse  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  forces : 
that  he  did  not  so  much  as  hear  of  the  in- 
tended invasion,  until  it  became  the  com- 
mon topic  of  conversation ;  and  that  he  had 
never  seen  Goodman  at  the  KingVbead. 
He  declared  his  intention  of  receiving  the 
blessed  sacrament,  and  wished  he  might 
perish  in  the  instant,  if  he  now  spoke  un- 
truth.   No  respect  was  paid  te  these  assev- 
erations. The  solicitor-general  Hawles,  and 
lord  chief  justice  Treby,  treated  him  with 
great   severity    in    the    prosecution,    and 
charge  to  the  jury,  by  whom  he  was  capi- 
tally convicted.    After  his    condemnation 
the  court>^ents  tampered  with    him    to 
make  further  discoveries ;  and  after  his  fate 
had   been   protracted  by  divers  short  re- 
prieves, he  was  sent  into  banishment  From 
the  whole  tenor  of  these  discoveries  and 
proceedings,  it  appears  that  James  had  ac- 
tually meditated  an  invasion :  that  his  par- 
tisans in  England  had  made  preparations 
for  joining  him  on  his  arrival ;  that  a  fev 
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of  Ihat  ftctioD  had  coDcditad  a  Iflfbeniac^ii  wiiolly  destroyed,  with  the  grrent 
•j^ainflt  thft  lift  of  ktn^  William :  magaeiiie  it  contained.    Then  the  two  fen- 

enJe,  joiaiiig  their  fbrcea,  returned' to  Nar 


the  conapiratora,  the 
countenanced  informers :  that  the 
jodges  had  fltnined  the  law,  wrested  eir- 
^rmiMlBiiees,  and  even  deviated  flora  the 
function  of  their  office,  to  convicl  the  pria- 
cnerB:  in  a  word,  tfaaet  the  administration 
had  need  the  same  axhitrery  and  un&ir 
praeticea  against  those  unhappy  people^ 
which  they  tbemeelvea  had  in  the  kte 
Teigns  numbeied  among  the  grievances  of 
the  kmgdom. 

THE  ALLIES  BURN  THE  MAGAZINE 
ATGIVET. 

Thb  warmth,  however,  manifhsted  on 
this  oecasian,  may  have  been  owing  to  na- 
tional resentment  of  the  purposed  invasion. 
Certain  it  is,  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
and  the  peonple  in  general,  were  animated 
with  extiaoidinary  indignation  afainet 
France  at  this  junctore.  The  lor£  be- 
sought his  majesty,  m  a  solemn  address,  to 
appoint  a  daj  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
iiod,  for  havmg  defeated  the  barbarous  pur- 
pose of  hk  enemies;  and  this  was  observed 
with  uncommon  zeal  and  devotion.  Admi- 
ral Rnssely  leaving  a  squadron  for  observa- 
tion on  the  French  coast,  returned  to  the 
Downs:  but  Sir  Cloudeeley  Shovel,  being 
properly  prepared  for  the  expedition,  sol^ 
jected  Calais  to  another  bombardment,  by 
which  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  difierent 
parts,  and  the  inhabitants  were  overwhelm- 
ed with  consternation.  The  genenls  of  the 
allied  army  in  Fland^s  resolved  to  make 
fiome,  immediate  retaliation  upon  the 
French  for  their  unmanly  design  upcm  the 
life  of  king  William,  as  they  took  it  for 
granted  tbat  Louis  was  aeceasary  to  the 
scheoie  of  aHsniwiuation  That  monarch,  on 
the  sopposition  that  a  powerM  diversion 
would  be  made  by  the  descent  on  England, 
had  established  a  vast  magazine  at  Givet, 
designing,  when  the  alhee  should  be  enfee- 
bled by  the  absence  of  the  British  troqM, 
to  strike  some  stroke  of  importance  early 
in  the  campaign.  On  this  the  confederates 
now  determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance. 
In  the  beginning  of  March  the  earl  of  Ath- 
lone  and  monsieur  de  Coehom,  with  tiie 
concurrence  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Pk)en, 
who  commanded  the  allies,  sent  a  strong 
detadiment  of  horse,  drafted  from  Brussels 
and  the  neighbormg  garrisons,  to  amuse 
the  enemy  on  the  sido  of  Charleroy ;  while 
they  asMOiUed  forty  squadrons,  thirty  bat* 
talions^  with  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
six  mortars,  in  the  territory  of  Namur. 
Athlone  with  part  of  this  body  invested 
Dinant,  while  Coehom,  with  the  remainder, 
advniced  to  GiveL  He  forthwith  be^  to 
batter  and  bombaid  the  place,  which  in 


mur  without  interruption.  Hitherto  the  re- 
public of  Venice  had  deferred  acknowledge 
mg  kmg  William ;  but  now  they  sent  an 
extraordinary  embassy  for  that  purpose, 
consisting  of  signiors  Soranzo  and  Venier, 
who  arrived  in  London,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  May  had  a  public  audience.  The  king, 
on  this  occasion,  Imighted  Soranso  as  the 
senior  ambassador,  ami  presented  him  with 
the  sword,  according  to  custom.  On  that 
day,  too,  William  deckred  in  council,  that 
he  had  appointed  the  same  regency  whidi 
had  governed  the  kingdom  during  his  last 
absence :  and  embarking  on  the  seventh  at 
Mar^te,  arrived  at  Orange-Polder  in  the 
evenmg,  under  convoy  of  vice-admiral 
Aylmer.  This  officer  had  been  ordered  to 
attend  with  a  s(|uadron,  as  the  fomous  Du 
Bart  still  continued  at  Dunkirk,  and  some 
attempt  of  importance  was  apprehended 
firom  his  enterprising  genius  (8). 

LOUIS  MAKES  ADVANCES  TOWARDS  A 
PEACE  WITH  HOIXAND. 
Tbs  French  had  taken  the  field  before 
the  allied  snny  could  be  assembled :  but  no 
tnuuBBCtwn  of  consequence  distinguidied 
this  campaign,  either  upon  the  Rhine  or  in 
Flanders.  The  scheme  of  Louis  was  still 
defensive  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands, 
while  the  active  plans  of  king  William 
were  defeated  by  want  of  mon^.  AU  the 
fends  for  this  year  proved  defective:  the 
land-bank  failed,  and  the  national  bank  sus- 
tained a  rude  shock  in  its  credit  The  lose 
of  the  nation  upon  the  re-coinage  amounted 
to  two  millions,  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  and  thou^  the  different  mints 
were  employed  without  interruption,  they 
could  not  foir  some  months  supply  (he  cir- 
culation, especially  as  great  part  of  the 
new  money  was  kept  up  by  those  who  re- 
ceived it  in  payment,  or  disposed  of  it  at  an 
unreasonable  advantage.  The  French  king, 
having  exhausted  the  wealth  and  patience 
of  his  subjects,  and  greatly  diminished  their 
number  in  the  course  of  this  war,  began  to 
be  diffident  of  his  arms,  and  employed  all 
the  arts  of  private  negotiation.  While  his 
minister  D'Avaux  premed  the  king  of  Swe- 
den to  ofiTer  his  mediation,  he  sent  Callieres 
to  Holland,  with  proposals  for  settling  the 
prdiminaries  of  a  treaty.  He  took  it  for 
granted,  that  as  the  Dutch  were  a  trading 
people,  whose  commerce  had  greatly  suf^ 
fered  in  the  war,  they  could  not  be  averse 
to  a  pacification;  and  he  instructed  his 
emissaries  to  tamper  with  the  malcontents 
of  the  republic,  especially  with  the  remains 
of  the  Louvestein  faction,  which  had  al- 
ways opposed  the  schemes  of  the  stadthold- 


three  boors  was  on  &re^  and  by  four  m  the  ier.    Callieres  met  with  a  fhvorable  recep- 
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tioQ  from  the  States,  which  hegan  to  treat! 
with  him  about  the  prelimiaaries,  though 
not  without  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  king  William  and  the  rest  of  the  alliea 
Lonis,  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  ej9ect  of 
this  negotiation,  pursued  offensive  measures 
in  Catuonia,  where  his  general  the  duke 
de  Vendome  attacked  and  worsted  the 
Spaniards  in  their  camp  near  Ostalrick, 
though  the  action  was  not  decisive ;  for  that 
general  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  having 
made  vigorous  efforts  against  their  in- 
trenchment&  'On  the  twentieth  day  of 
June,  mareschal  de  Lorges  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Philipsburgh,  and.  encamped  with- 
in a  league  of  Eppingen,  where  the  impe- 
rial troqs  were  obli^d  to  intrench  them- 
selves, under  the  command  of  the  prince 
of  Baden,  as  they  were  not  yet  joined  by 
the  auxiliary  forces.  The  French  general, 
after  having  faced  him  about  a  month, 
thou£fht  proper  to  repass  the  river.  Then 
he  detached  a  body  of  horse  to  Flanders, 
and  cantoned  the  rest  of  his  troops  at 
Spires,  Franckendahl,  Worms,  and  Ostofen. 
On  the  last  day  of  August  the  prince  of 
Baden  retaliated  the  insult,  b^  passing  the 
Rhine  at  Mentz  and  Cocsheim.  On  the 
tenth  he  was  joined  by  general  Thungen, 
who  commanded  a  separate  body,  together 
with  the  militia  of  Suabia  and  Franconia, 
and  advanced  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  reassembled :  but  they  were  post* 
ed  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  would  not 
hazard  an  attack.  Having,  therefore,  can- 
nonaded them  for  some  days,  scoured  the 
adjacent  country  by  detached  parties,  and 
taken  the  little  castle  of  Wiezengen,  he  re- 
passed the  river  at  Worms,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  October :  the  French  likewise  cross- 
ed at  Philipsburgh,  in  hopes  of  surprising 
general  Thungen,  who  had  taken  post  in 
Uie  neighborhood  of  Strasbourg :  but  he  re- 
tired to  Eppingen  before  their  arrival,  and 
in  a  little  time  both  armies  were  distributed 
in  winter-quarters.  Peter,  the .  czar  of 
Muscovy,  carried  on  the  siege  of  Azoph 
with  such  vigor,  that  the  garrison  was 
oblige4  to  capitulate,  after  the  Russians  had 
defeated  a  great  convoy  sent  to  its  relief. 
The  court  of  Vienna  forthwith  engaged  in 
an  alliance  with  the  Muscovite  emperor: 
but  they  did  not  exert  theitiselves  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  disaster  which  the  Turlu 
had  undergone.  The  imperial  army,  com- 
manded by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  contin- 
ued inactive  on  the  river  Maroech  till  the 
nineteenth  day  of  July,  when  they  made  a 
feint  of  attacking  Temiswaer:  but  they 
marched  towards  Betzkerch,  in  their  route 
to  Belgrade,  on  receiving  advice  that  the 
}2rrand  seignior  intended  to  hmsge  Titul. 
On  the  twenty-first  day  of  August  the  two 
armies  were  in  sijsrht  of  each  other.    The 


Turkish  horse  attacked  the  imperialirta  id 
a  plain  near  the  river  Bagne ;  but  were 


pulsed.    The  Germans  next  day  made  a 


show  of  retreating, .  in  hopes 
the  enemy  finom  their  intrenchments.  The 
stratagem  succeeded.  On  the  twentynBiztb, 
the  Turkish  army  was  in  motion.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  imperialists  attacked  them 
m  flank,  as  they  murched  through  a  wood. 
A  very  desperate  action  ensued,  in  which 
the  generals  Heusler  and  Poland,  witli 
many  other  gallant  officers,  lost  their  lives. 
At  length,  the  Ottoman  horse  were  routed : 
but  the  Germans  were  so  roughly  handled, 
that  on  the  second  day  after  the  ensfage- 
ment  they  retreated  at  midnight,  and  5ie 
Turks  remained  quiet  in  their  intrench- 
ments. 

In  Piedmont  the  face  of  affiurs  under- 
went a  strange  alteration.  The  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  for  some  time  been  en- 
gaged in  a  secret  negotiation  with  France, 
at  length  embraced  the  offers  of  that  crown, 
and  privately  sighed  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace  at  Loretto,  to  which  place  he  repaired 
on  a  pretended  pilgrimage.  The  FVench 
king  engaged  to  present  him  with  four  mil- 
lions of  livres,  by  way  of  reparation  for  the 
damage  he  had  sustained;  to  assiBt  him 
with  a  certain  number  of  auxiliariee  against 
all  his  enemies,  and  to  efl^t  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Buzgundy  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Piedmont,  as  soon  as  the  parties 
should  be  marriageable.  The  treaty  was 
guarantied  by  the  pope  and  the  Venetians, 
who  were  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  the 
Germans  driven  out  of  Italy.  King  Wil- 
liam being  apprized  of  this  negotiation, 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  earl 
of  Galway,  his  ambassador  at  Turin,  who 
expostulated  with  the  duke  upon  this  defec- 
tion :  but  he  persisted  in  denying  any  such 
correspondence,  until  the  advance  of  the 
French  army  enabled  him  to  avow  it,  with* 
out  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  allies 
whom  he  had  abandoned.  Catinat  marched 
into  the  plains  of  Turin,  at  the  head  of  lady 
thousand  men ;  an  army  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  confederates.  Then  the  duke 
imparted  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  the 
proposals  which  France  had  made;  re|Hre- 
sented  the  superior  strength  of  her  army ; 
the  dan^r  to  which  he  was  exposed :  and 
finally  his  ihclinatkm  to  embrace  her  ofiers. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  July  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded fer  a  month,  and  afterwards  prolong- 
ed till  the  fifteenth  of  September.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  powers  engaged  in  the  con- 
federacy, except  king  William,  expatiating 
on  the  same  topics,  and  soliciting  their  con- 
sent Though  each  in  particidar  refused 
to  concur,  he  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
August  signed  the  treaty  in  public,  which 
he  had  before  concluded  ,in  private.    The 
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emperor  was  do  sooner  informed  of  his  de- 
sign, than  he  iiok  everj  step  which  he 
tlwoght  could  divert  him  from  his  purpose. 
He  sent  the  count  Mansfeldt  to  Turin,  with 
proposals  for  a  match  between  the  king  of 
the  Romans  and  the  princess  of  Savoy,  as 
well  as  with  offers  to  aucfment  his  forces 
and  his  subsidy :  but  the  duke  had  already 
settled  his  terms  with  France,  from  which 
he  would   not    recede.    Prince   Eugene^ 
though  his  kinsman,  eipressed  great  indig- 
nation at  his  conduct    The  youn^  prince 
de  Commercy  was  so  provoked  at  his  defec- 
tion, that  he  challenged  him  to  single  com- 
hat,  and  the  duke  accepted  of  his  clullenge : 
but  the  quarrel  wns  oompromised  by  the 
intervention  of  friends,  and  they  parted  in 
an  amicable  manner.    He  had  conceded 
the  treaty  until  he  should  receive  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  subsidies  due  to  him 
from    ue    confederate&     A    considerable 
sum  had  been  remitted  from  Enffland  to 
Genoa  fw  hia  use:  but  lord  Gdway  no 
sooner  received  intimation  of  his  new  en- 
gagement, than  he  put  a  stop  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  money,  which  he  employed  m 
the  Milanese,  for  the  subsistence  of*^  those 
troops  that  were    in  the  British  service. 
King  William  was  encamped  at  Gemblours, 
when  the  duke^s  envoy  notified  the  separate 
peace  which  his  master  had  concluded  with 
the  king  of  Franca    Though  he  was  ex- 
tremely chagrined  at  the  information,  he 
dissembled  his  anger,  and  listened  to  the 
minisler  without  Sie  least  emotion.    One 
of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  was,  that 
within  a  limited   time  the  aUies   should 
evacuate  the  duke's  dominions,  otherwise 
they  should  be  expelled  by  the  joint  forces 
of  France  and  Savoy.    A  neutrality  was 
ofiered  to  the  confederates;  and  this  beinff 
rejected,  the  contracting  powers  resolved 
to  attack  the  Milanese.  Accordingly,  when 
the  truce  expired,  the  duke,  as  generalissi- 
mo of  the  French  king,  entered  that  dutchy, 
and  undertook  the  siefe  of  Valentia ;  so 
that,  in  one  campaign,  he  commanded  two 
contending  armies.  The  garrison  ofValentia, 
consisting  of  seven  thounnd  men,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  and  French  Protestants,  made 
an  obstinate  defence ;  and  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy prosecuted  the  siege  with  uncommon 
impetuofli^.    But,  after  the  trenches  had 
bem  (men  for  thirteen  days,  a  courier  ar- 
rived mm  Madrid,  with  an  account  of  his 
Catholic  majesty^s  having  agreed  to  the 
neutrality  for  Italy.    This  agreement  im- 
ported, that  there  should  be  a  suepension  of 
arms  until  a  general  peace  could  be  effect- 
ed ;   and,  that  the  imperial  and  French 
troops  ^uld   return   to  their  respective 
coontriea      Christendom    had    well-nifh 
been  embroiled  anew  by  the  death  of  John 
ri  king  of  Poland,  who  died  at  the 


age  of  seventy,  in  the  coarse  of  this  sum- 
mer, after  having  survived  his  faculties 
and  reputation.  As  the  crown  was  elective, 
a  competition  arose  for  the  successioo. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  by  &ctions ;  and 
the  different  powers  of  Europe  interested 
themselves  warmly  in  the  contention. 
NAVAL  TRANSACTIONS. 
NoTBiifo  of  consequence  had  been  lateljr 
achieved  by  the  naval  fi»rce  of  England. 
When  the  conspiracy  was  first  discovered. 
Sir  Greorge '  Booke  htid  received  orders  to 
return  nom  Cadiz ;  and  he  arrived  in  the 
latter  end  of  April.  While  he  took  his 
place  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  lord  Berkeley 
succeeded  to  the  commana  of  the  fleet; 
and  in  the  month  of  June  set  sail  towards 
Ushant,  in  order  to  insult  the  coast  of 
France.  He  pillaged  and  burned  the  vil- 
lages on  the  islands  Grouais,  Houat,  and 
Heydic ;  made  prize  of  about  twen^  ves- 
sels; bombarded  St  Martin's  on  the  isle  of 
Bhe,  and  the  town  of  Olonne,  which  was 
set  on  ^re  in  fifteen  different  places  with 
the  shells  and  carcasaesL  Though  these 
appear  to  have  been  enterprises  of  small 
import,  they  certainly  kept  the  whole  coast 
of  France  in  perpetual  alarm.  The  minisdy 
of  that  kingdom  were  so  much  afraid  of  in- 
vasion, that  between  Brest  and  Goulet  they 
ordered  above  one  hundred  batteries  to  be 
erected,  and  above  sixty  thousand  men  were 
continually  in  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the 
maritime  places.  In  the  month  of  May, 
rear-admiial  Benbow  sailed  with  a  small 
squadron,  in  order  to  block  up  Du  Bart  in 
the  harbor  of  Dunkirk :  but  that  fiimous  ad- 
venturer found  means  to  escape  in  a  fog, 
and  steering  to  the  eastward,'  attacked  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  a  convoy 
of  five  frigates.  These  last  he  took,  to- 
gether with  half  the  number  of  the  trading 
ships:  but,  foiling  in  with  the  outward 
bound  fleet,  convoyed  by  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  he  was  obliged  to  bum  four  of  the 
frigates,  turn  the  fifui  adrift,  and  part  with 
all  his  prizes,  except  fifteen,  which  he  car- 
ried into  Dunkirk. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  PARUAMENTS 

OF  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 
The  parliament  of  Scotland  met  on  the 
eighth  day  of  September:  and  lord  Murray, 
secretary  of  state,  now  earl  of  Tullibardine, 
presided  as  king's  commissioner.  Though 
that  kingdom  was  exhausted  by  the  war, 
and  two  successive  bad  harvests,  which 
had  driven  a  great  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants into  Ireland,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  court  measures.  The  members  of 
parliament  signed  an  association  like  that 
of  England.  They  granted  a  supply  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
maintaining  their  forces  by  sea  and  land. 
They  passed  an  act  for  securing  their  reli- 
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|rion,  lives,  and  properties,  in  caae  his 
majesty  should  come^  to  an  untimely  death. 
By  another,  they  obliged  all  persons  in  pub- 
lic trust  to  sign  the  association ;  and  then 
the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  e^hth 
day  of  December.  The  disturbances  of  Ire- 
land seemed  now  to  be  entirely  appeased. 
Lord  Capel  dying  in  May,  the  council,  by 
virtue  ot  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
TY  Vin.  elected  the  chancellor,  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  to  be  lord  justice  and  chief  governor 
of  that  kingdom,  until  his  majesty*s  pleasure 
should  be  Icnown.  The  parliament  met  in 
June:  the  commons  expelled  Mr.  Sander- 
son, the  only  member  of  that  house  who 
had  refused  to  sign  the  association;  and 
adjourned  to  the  fourth  day  of  August.  By 
that  time  Sir  Charles  Porter,  and  the  earls 
of  Montrath  and  Drogheda,  were  appointed 
lords  justices,  and  signified  the  king's 
pleasure  that  they  should  adjourn.  In  me 
beginning  of  December  the  chancellor  died 
of  an  apoplexy. 

ZEAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COMMONS  IN 
THEIR  AFFECTION  TO  THE  KING. 
King  William  being  tired  of  an  inactive 
campaign,  left  the  arm^  under  the  command 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  about  the  latp 
ter  end  of  August  repaired  to  his  palace  at 
Loo,  where  he  enjoyed  his  fkvorite  exercise 
of  stag-hunting.'  He  visited  the  court  of 
Brandenburgh  at  Cleves;  conferred  with 
the  states  of  Holland  at  the  Hague;  and 
embarking  ibr  Eogland,  landed  at  Margate 
on  the  sixth  day  of  October.  The  domestic 
economy  of  the  nation  was  extremely  per- 
plexed at  this  juncture,  from  the  sinking  of 
public  credit,  and  the  stagnation  that  neces- 
sarily attended  a  re-coinage.  These  griev- 
ances were  with  difficulty  removed  by  the 
clear  apprehension,  the  enterprising  genius, 
the  unshaken  fortitude  of  Mr.  Montague, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  operating  upon 
a  national  spirit  of  adventure,  which  the 
moneyed  interest  had  ^produced.  The  king 
opened  the  session  of  parliament  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  October,  with  a  speech, 
importing,  that  overtures  had  been  made 
for  a  negotiation ;  but  that  the  best  way  of 
treating  with  France  would  be  sword  in 
hand.  He,  therefore,  desired  they  would 
be  expeditious  in  raising  the  supplies  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  as  well  as 
for  making  good  the  fun£  already  granted. 
He  declared,  that  the  civil  list  could  not  be 
supported  without  their  assistance.  He  re- 
commended the  miserable  condition  of  the 
French  Protestants  to  their  compassion. 
He  desired  tbey  would  contrive  the  best 
expedients  for  the  recovery  of  the  national 
credit  He  observed,  that  unanimity  and 
dispatch  were  now  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary for  the  honor,  safety,  and  advantage  of 
England.    The  commons  having  taken  this 


speech  into  consideration,  resolved,  tint 
they  would  support  his  majesty  and  his 
government,  and  assist  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war :  that  the  standard  of  gold 
and  silver  shouM  not  be  altered :  and,  that 
they  would  make  good  all  parliamentary 
funds.  Then  they  presented  an  address  in 
a  very  spirited  stram,  declaring,  that  not- 
withstanding the  blood  and  treasure  of 
which  the  nation  had  been  drained,  the 
commons  of  England  would  not  be  diverted 
from  their  firm  resolutions  of  obtaining,  by 
war,  a  safe  and  honorable  peace.  They» 
therefore,  renewed  their  assurances,  that 
they  would  support  his  majesty  Bj^iniBt  all 
his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.  The  house 
of  lords  delivered  another  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, declaring,  that  they  would  never  be 
wanting  or  backward,  on  their  parts,  in 
what  might  be  necessary  to  his  majesty's 
honor,  the  good  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the 
quiet  of  Christendom.  The  commons,  in 
tne  first  transports  pf  their  zeal,  ordered 
two  seditious  pamphlets  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.  They  de- 
liberated upon  the  estimates,  and  granted 
above  six  millions  for  the  service  of  the  en- 
suing year.  They  resolved  that  a  supply 
should  be  granted  for  making  good  the  de- 
ficiency of  parliamentary  fun(&;  and  ap- 
propriated several  duties  for  this  purpose. 

RESOLUTIONS  TOUCHING  THE  COIN. 

With  respect  to  the  coin,  they  brought 
in  a  bill,  repealing  an  act  for  taking  ofi*  the 
obligation  and  encouragement  of  coining 
guineas  for  a  certain  time,  and  for  import- 
mg  and  coining  guineas  and  half-guineas, 
as  the  extravagant  price  of  those  coins, 
which  occasioned  this  act,  was  now  falien. 
The^  passed  a  second  bill  for  remedying 
the  ill  state  of  the  coin ;  and  a  third  explain- 
ing an  act  in  the  precedmg  session,  for 
layin?  duties  on  low  wines  and  spirits  of 
the  nrst  extraction.  In  order  to  raise  the 
supplies  of  the  jear,  they  resolved  to  tax  all 
persons  according  to  the  true  value  of  their 
real  and  personal  estates,  their  stttck  upon 
land  and  in  trade,  their  income  by  offices, 
pensions,  and  professions.  A  dnty  of  one 
penny  per  week,  fbr  one  year,  was  laid 
upon  all  persons  not  receiving  alms.  A 
further  imposition  of  one  fiirthing  in  the 
pound  per  week  was  fixed  upon  all  servants 
receiving  four  pounds  per  annum,  as  wages, 
and  upvmds,  to  eight  pounds  a-year  inclu- 
sive. Those  who  received  from  eight  to 
sixteen  pounds  were  taxed  at  one  half 
penny  per  pound.  An  aid  of  three  shillings 
in  the  pound  fbr  one  year,  was  laid  upon  all 
lanris,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  ac- 
cording to  their  tme  value.  Without  speci- 
fying the  particulars  of  those  impositions^ 
we  shall  only  observe,  that  in  the  geQeral 
charge,  the  commons  did  not  exempt  one 
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member  of  the  ooouiioiiwedth  that  ooald  be 
sapixsed  able  to  bear  any  part  of  the  bur- 
den. ProYisiGn  was  made,  that  hammered 
money  ehould  be  received  in  payment  of 
these  duties,  at  the  rate  of  five  diiUings  and 
ei^ht-pence  per  ounce.  AO  the  deficien- 
cies Qo  annuities  and  moneys  borrowed  on 
the  credit  of  the  exchequer  were  trans- 
ferred to  this  aid.  The  treasury  was  ena- 
bled to  barrow  a  million  and  a  half  at  ei^ht 
per  cent  and  to  circulate  exchequer  bilk 
to  the  amount  of  as  much  more.  To  cancel 
these  debts,  the  surplus  of  all  the  suppliee, 
except  the  three-ehilling  aid,  was  apnro> 
priated.  The  commons  voted  one  hundred 
and  twenQf-five  thousand  pounds  for  making 
good  the  deficiency  in  re-ooining  the  ham- 
mered money,  and  the  recompense  for 
bringing  in  plate  to  the  mint  This  sum 
was  raised  fay  a  tax  or  duty  upon  wrought 
plate,  paper,  pasteboard,  vellum,  and  parch- 
ment, made  or  imported.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  services,  and  the  present  lan- 
guishing state  of  the  bank,  whose  notes 
were  at  tweoly  per  cent  discoont,athey  re- 
solved, th|it  it  sboold  be  enlarged  by  new 
sobser^itians^  made  by -four-fifths  in  tallies 
Btmck  on  parliamentary  funds,  and  one- 
fifth  in  bank-bills  or  notes:  that  effectual 
provisian  should  be  made  by  parliament, 
for  payinff  the  principal  of  all  such  tallies, 
as  flbonld  be  subscribed  into  the  bank,  out 
of  the  fnnde  agreed  to  be  continued :  that 
an  interest  of  eight  per  cent  should  be  al- 
lowed on  all  such  tallies:  and,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  bank  should  be  prolonged  to 
the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one 
tboowuid  seven  hundred  and  ten.  That  all 
aasignmentB  of  orders  or  tallies  subscribed 
into  the  bank,  ahouki  be  registered  into  the 
exchequer;  that,  before  the  day  should  be 
fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  subscrip- 
tioofl,  the  old  should  be  made  one  hundred 
per  cent  and  what  might  exceed  that  value 
should  be  divided  among  the  old  memben : 
that  all  the  interest  due  on  those  tallies 
which  might  be  subscribed  into  the  bank- 
stock,  at  that  time  appointed  for  subscrip- 
tions, to  the  end  of  the  last  preceding  quar- 
ter on  each  tally,  should  be  allowed  as  prin- 
cipal :  that  libei^  should  be  given  by  par- 
liament to  enlarge  the  number  of  bank- 
biUs,  to  the  value  of  the  sum  that  should 
be  80  sufaecribed,  over  and  above  Uie  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  provided  they 
should  be  obliged  to  answer  such  bills  on 
demand ;  and  in  default  thered*,  be  answered 
by  the  exchequer,  out  of  the  first  money 
due  to  them :  that  no  other  bank  should  be 
erected  or  allowed  by  act  of  parliament,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land :  that  this  should  be  exempted  from  all 
tax  or  imposition :  that  no  act  of  the  corpo- 
ration should  finfeit  the  particular  interest 
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of  any  person  coDceined  therein :  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  prevent  Iha  offi- 
cers of  the  exchequer,  and  idl  other^officers 
and  receivers  of  the  revenue,  from  divert- 
ing, delaying,  or  obstructing  the  course  of 
pajrments  to  the  bank:  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  altering,  counterfeit- 
ing, or  forging  any  bank-bills  or  notes:  that 
the  estate  and  interest  of  each  member  in 
the  stock  of  the  corporation  should  be  made 
a  personal  estate :  that  no  contract  made  for 
any  bank-stock  to  be  bought  or  sold  should 
be  valid  in  law  or  equity,  unless  actually 
registered  in  the  bank  books  within  seven 
days,  and  actually  transferred  within  four- 
teen days  after  the  contract  shall  be  mada 
A  bill  upon  these  resolutions  was  brought 
in,  under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer :  it  related  to  the  continuance 
of  tonnage  and  poundige  upon  wine,  vine- 
gar, and  tobacco;  aim  comprehended  a 
clause  for  laying  an  additional  duty  upon 
salt,  for  two  years  and  three  quarters.  All 
the  several  branched  constituted  a  general 
fund,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  gen- 
eral mortgage,  >  without  prejudice  to  &eir 
former  appropriations.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vided, that  the  tallies  should  bear  eight  per 
cent  interest :  that  from  the  tenth  of  June 
for  five  years  they  should  bear  no  more  than 
six  per  cent  interest :  and,  that  no  premium 
or  discount  upon  them  should  be  taiken.  In 
«se  of  the  general  fund's  proving  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  Sie  whole  interest,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  evenr  proprietor  should  receive 
his  proportion  en  the  product,  and  the  defi- 
ciency be  made  good  from  the  next  aid: 
but  should  the  fund  produce  more  than  the 
interest,  the  surplus  was  destined  to  operate 
as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the 
principal  In  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
of  above  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  land-bank, 
additional  duties  were  kid  upon  leather: 
the  time  was  enlarged  for  persons  to  come 
in  and  purchase  the  annuities  payable  by 
several  former  acts,  and  to  obtain  more  cer- 
tain interest  in  such  annuities. 

Never  were  more  vigorous  measures 
taken  to  support  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  never  was  the  ^vemment 
served  by  such  a  set  of  enterprising  under- 
takera  The  commons  having  received  a 
message  from  the  king,  touching  the  condi- 
tion of  the  civil  list,  resolved,  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  should  be  granted  for  the 
support  of  the  civU  list  for  the  ensuing  year, 
to  be  raised  by  a  malt  tax,  and  additional 
duties  upon  mum  sweets,  cider,  and  perry. 
They  likewise  resolved,  that  an  additional 
aid  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  should  be 
laid  upon  land,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  duty 
of  ten  per  cent  upon  mixed  goods.    Pro- 
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vision  was  tatuit  for  ntiNng  one  mOlioB 
four  faMadred  thoiiBaod  pouiK]s  by  lottery. 
The  VretiBary  was  em^wereA  to  issue  an 
additional  number  of  exche^er  bxHs,  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
every  hundred  pounds  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  pence  a  day,  and  ten  per  cent 
for  circulation :  finally,  in  oider  to  liquidate 
the  traneport-debt,  which  the  funds  eataUiah- 
ed  ibr  that  purpose  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  defray,  a  money-bill  was  brought  in,  to 
oblige  pedlers  and  hawkers  to  tSke  out  li- 
censes, and  pay  for  them  at  certain  stated 
pricea  One  cannot  without  astonishment 
reflect  upon  the  prodigious  efibrts  that  were 
made  upon  this  occasion,  or  consider  with- 
out indication  ^e  enormous  fortunes  that 
were  raised  up  by  usurers  and  extortioners 
fVom  the  distresses  of  their  country.  The 
nation  did  not  seem  to  know  its  own 
strength,  until  it  was  put  to  this  extra(»di- 
nary  trial ;  and  the  experiment  of  mortgar 
gin^  funds  succeeded  so  well,  that  later 
ministers  have  proceeded  in  the  same  sys- 
tem, imposing  burden  upon  burden,  as  if 
they  thought  the  sinews  of  the  nation  could 
never  be  overstrained. 

SIR  JOHN  FENWTCK  IS  APPREHENDED. 
CONDEMNED,  AND  BEHEAMID. 

The  public  credit  being  thus  botetered 
up  by  the  singular  address  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, and  the  bills  passed  for  the  supplies 
of  the  ensuing  year,  the  attention  of  th* 
commons  was  transferred  to  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had  been  appre- 
hended in  tike  month  of  June  at  New  Rom- 
ney,  in  his  way  to  France.  He  had,  when 
taken,  written  a  letter  to  his  lady  by  one 
Webber,  who  accompanied  him;  but  tiiis 
man  being  seized,  the  letter  was  found, 
containing  such  a  confession  as  plainly 
evinced  him  guilty.  He  then  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Uie  court  for  turning  evidence, 
and  delivered  a  l<»]g  informatbn  in  writing, 
which  was  sent  abroad  to  his  majesty.  He 
made  no  discoveries  that  could  injure  any 
of  the  Jacobites,  who,  by  his  account,  and 
other  concurring  testimonies,  appeared  to 
be  divided  into  two  parties,  known  by  the 
names  of  compounders  and  non-compound- 
ere.  The  first,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton,  insisted  upon  receiving  security 
from  king  James,  that  the  religion  and  lib- 
erties of  England  should  be  preserved: 
whereas,  the  other  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  earl  of  Melfbrt,  resolved  to 
bring  him  in  without  conditions,  relying 
upon  his  own  honor  and  generosity.  King 
William  having  sent  over  an  order  for 
bringing  Fenwick  to  trial,  unless  he  should 
make  more  material  discoveries,  the  prisoner, 
with  a  view  to  amuse  the  ministry  until  he 
could  take  other  measures  for  his  own  safe- 
ty, accused  the  earls  of  Shrcwsbur}',  Marlbo- 


rough, and  Bath,  the  lonl  Godolphii^  and 
admiral  Russel,  of  havhig  made  tlietr  femo^ 
with  king  Jaine%  and  engaged  to  act  far 
his  interest  Meanwhiie  ms  lady  and  rela- 
tioDS  tampered,  with  the  two  witnesnes^ 
Porter  and  Goodman.  The  first  of  these 
discovered  those  piactkes  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  one  Clancey,  who  acted  as  ag«st 
for  lady  Fenwick,  was  tried,  convieted  of 
subornation,  fined  and  set  in  the  pillary: 
but  they  had  succeeded  better  in  tbeir  at- 
tempts upon  Croodman,  who  disappeared; 
so  that  one  witness  only  remained,  and 
Fenwick  began  to  think  his  life  was  oat  of 
danger.  Admiral  Russel  acquainted  the 
house  of  commons,  that  he  and  several  per* 
sons  of  quali^  had  been  reflected  upon  in 
some  informations  of  8ir  John  Fenwick ;  he 
therefore  desired,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  justify  his  own  eharacter. 
Mr.  Secretarv  Trumlwll  {ffoduced  the  pa- 
pers, which  having  been  read,  the  con- 
moos  ordered,  that  Sir  John  Fenwick 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house. 
There  he  was  exhorted  by  the  spealcer  to 
make  an  ample  discovery ;  which,  however, 
he  declined,  coccepC  with  the  proviso  tint 
he  should  first  receive  some  security  that 
what  he  might  say  shoidd  not  prejudice 
himself  He  was  ordered  to  withdraw  un- 
til they  should  have  deliberated  on  his  re- 
quest Then  he  was  called  in  agaiB,  and 
the  speaker  told  him  that  he  miffht  deaerve 
the  ravor  of  the  house,  fay  maling  a  full 
discovery.  He  desired  he  might  be  in- 
dul^ped  with  a  little  time  to  re(»llect  him- 
self and  promised  to  obey  the  command  of 
the  house.  This  fiivor  being  denied,  he 
again  insisted  upon  having  security ;  which 
they  refusing  to  grant,  he  chose  to  be  silent, 
and  was  dnmissed  firom  the  bar.  The 
house  voted,  that  his  informations,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  fidelity  of  several  noUemni, 
members  of  the  house  and  others,  upon 
hearsay,  were  false  and  scandalous,  contrived 
to  undemune  the  government,  and  create 
jealousies  between  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  stifle  the  conspiracy. 

A  motion  being  made,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  attaint  him  of  high  treason,  a 
warm  debate  ensued,  and  the  question  be- 
ing put,  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
great  majoritv.  He  was  furnished  witii  a 
copy  of  the  bill,  and  allowed  the  use  of  pen, 
ink,  paper,  and  counsel.  When  he  pre- 
sented a  petition,  praying  that  his  counsel 
might  be  beard  agamst  passing  the  bill,  they 
mule  an  order,  that  his  counsel  shotild  be 
allowed  to  make  his  defence  at  the  bar  of 
the  bouse :  so  that  he  was  surprised  into  an 
irregular  trial,  instead  of  being  indulged 
with  an  opportunity  of  offering  objections 
to  their  pes^g  the  bill  of  attainder.  He 
was  accordingly  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
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hQUB»;  and  tke  bill  being  read  in  his  hear- 
ing, tlie  speaker  called  upon  the  ldi^['8 
cooaael  to  open  the  evidenoe.    The  pris- 
ooer'a  eouneel  obieeted  to  their  proceeding 
to  trial,  ailegiag,  that  their  client  had  not 
received  the  least  notice  of  their  purpose, 
and  theielbre  could  not  be  pieparecl  ibr  his 
defence ;  but  that  they  came  to  oflfer  their' 
reasQStf  against  the  Iml.    Tke  house,  after 
a  long  debate,  resolved,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  further  time  to  produce  witnesses 
in  his  defence;  that  the  counsel  fbr  the 
kiiog  should  likewise  be  allowed  to  produce 
evidence  to  prove  the  treasons  of  wnich  he 
stood  indicted :  and  an  order  was  made  for 
his  beinfi^  brought  to  the  bar  again  in  three 
days,    m  pursuance  of  this  rader  he  ap- 
pearedt  when  the  indictment  which  had 
been  found  amnst  him  by  the  grand  jury 
was  produced;  and  Porter  was  ezammed 
ss  an  evidence.    Then  the  record  of  Ckn- 
oej's  conviction  was  read;  and  one  Roe 
testified,  that  Deightoo,  the  prisoner's  so- 
Ueitor,  had  offered  him  an  aumity  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  to  discredit  the  testimoov 
of  Goodman.    The  klng^s  counsel  moved, 
that  Goodman's  examination,  as  taken  by 
Mr.  Yemoii,  derk  of  the  counefl,  might  be 
read.     Sir  J.  Fowis  and  Sir  Barthomew 
Shower,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  warmly  op* 
posed  tine  proposal:  they  affirmed*  that  a 
deposition  taken  when  the  party  aifected 
by  it  vras  not  present  to  cros»«acamiBe  the 
deposer*  could  not  be  admitted  in  a  case  of 
five  shiilingB  value:  that  though  the  house 
was  not  round  by  the  rules  of  inferior 
courts,  it  was  neverthelesB  bound  by  the 
eternal  and  unskerable  rules  of  justice: 
that  no  evidence,  according  to  the  rules  of 
kw,  conld  be  admitted  in  such  a  case,  but 
that  of  living  witnesses;  and  that  the  ex- 
asainatlon  of  a  person  who  is  absent  was 
never  read  to  supply  lus  testimony.    The 
dispute  between  the  lawyers  on  tiiis  sub- 
ject gave  rise  to  a  very  violent  debate 
among  the  membefs  of  the  house.    Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Mr. 
Harley,   Mr.  Haroourt,    Mr.  Manly,    Sir 
Chti^aphtr  Muagrave,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  toiy  perty^  argued  against  the  hard- 
ship  and  injostice  of  admitting  this  inform- 
ation as  an  evidence.  They  demonstrated, 
that  it  would  be  a  step  contrary  to  the  pnu>* 
tice  of  all  courts  of  judicature,  repugnant 
to  the  coomion  notions  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, diametrically  oppoote  to  the  last 
act  fer  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  and  of  £mgerou8  consequence  to 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people.    On 
the  other  huid,  lord  Cutts,  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 
tletan,  Mr.  Montague,  Mr.  Snnth  of  the 
treasury,  and  Trevor,  the  attorney-general, 
affirmed,  that  the  house  was  not  bound  by 
any  form  of  law  whatsoever:  that  this  was 


an  eztrsDidtnary  case*  in  which  the  safety 
of  the  govenunent  was  deeply  ooncemed : 
that  though  the  common  law  might  requite 
two   evidences   in   eases  of  treason,  the 
house  had  a  power  of  deviating  from  those 
rules  in  extranrdinary  cases;  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  of  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick's  being  eoncemed  in  the  coatspkncf : 
that  he  or  lus  friendi  had  tampered  witli 
Porter:  and  that  there  were  strong  pre- 
sumptaoos  to  belieye  the  same  practises  had 
indoced  Goodman  to  abscond.    In  a  word, 
the  tories,  either  frcxn  party  or  patriotism, 
strenuously  asserted  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  humanity,  by  those  very  arguments 
which  had  been  used  against  them  in  the 
fermer   reigns;   while   the    whigs,    with 
equal  violence  and  more  suocea,  espoused 
the  dictates  of  arbitrary  power  and  oppes- 
sion,  in  the  face  of  their  fermer  principles, 
with  which  they  were  now  upbraided.    At 
length,  the  question  was  put,  whether  or 
not,  the  infonnation  of  Goodman  should  be 
read!  and  was  carried  in  the  affirmative 
by  a   majority   of  seyenty-three    voices. 
Then  two  of  the  grand  jury  who  had  found 
the  indictment,  recited  the  evidence  which 
had   been  giyen  to  them  by  PMter  and 
Goodman :  lastly,  the  king's  counsel  insist- 
ed upon  producing  the  record  of  Cooke's 
coDvictbn,  as  he  had  been  tried  for  the 
same  conspinur.    The  prisoner's  counsel 
objected,  that,  if  such  evidence  was  admit- 
ted, the  trial  of  one  pprson  in  the  same 
company  would  be  the  trial  of  aU ;  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  they  who  came 
to  def^d  Sir  John  Fenwick  only,  should  be 
prepared   to  answer   the  charge  against 
Cooke.    This  article  produced  another  ve- 
hement debate  among  the  members;  and 
the  whigs  obtah^  a  second  victory.    The 
record  was  read,  and  the  king's  counsel 
proceeded  to  call  some  of  the  jury  who 
served  on  Cooke's  trial,  to  affirm  that  he 
had  been  convicted  on  Goodman's  evidence. 
Sir  Bflurtholomew  Shower  said,  he  would 
submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
whether  it  was  just   that   the  evidence 
against  one  person  should  conclude  a^inst 
another  standing  at  a  different  bar,  m  de- 
fence of  his  life?    lie  parties  were  again 
ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  from  this  point 
arose  a  third  debate,  which  ended,  as  tho 
two  former,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  pris- 
oner.   Th^  jury  being  examined,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Gould  moyed,  t&t  Mr.  Vernon  might 
be  deshred  to  produce  the  intercepted  letter 
from  %r  John  Fenwick  to  his  Isdy.    The 
prisoner's  counsel  warmly  opposed  this  mo- 
tion, insisting  upon  tfa^  proving  it  to  be 
his  hand-writing  before  it  could  be  used 
against  him ;  and  no  further  stress  was  laid 
on  this  evidence.    When  they  were  called 
upon  to  enter  on  his  defence,  they  pleaded 
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incapaci^  to  deliver  mattera  of  such  im- 
portance after  they  had  been  fiitigaed  with 
twelve  hoars'  attendance. 

The  boose  resolved  to  hear  such  evi- 
dence as  the  prisoner  had  to  produce  that 
night  His  counsel  declared,  that  they  had 
ncShing  then  to  produce  but  the  copy  of  a 
record ;  and  the  second  resolution  was,  that 
he  should  be  brought  up  again  next  day  at 
noon.  He  accordingly  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  Sir  J^  Powis  proceeded  on  his  defence. 
He  observed,  that  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration affected  the  lives  of  the  subjects ; 
and  such  precedents  were  dangerous :  that 
Sir  John  Fenwick  was  forthcoming,  in  or- 
der to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  meuiods  of 
justice:  that  he  was  actually  under  pro- 
cess, had  pleaded,  and  was  ready  to  stand 
trial :  that  if  there  was  sufficient  clear  ev- 
idence against  him,  as  the  king's  sergeant 
had  declared,  there  was  no  reason  for  his 
being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  such  a 
trial  as  was  the  birthright  of  every  British 
subject ;  and  if  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
legal  evidence,  he  thought  this  was  a  very 
odd  reason  for  the  biU.  He  took  notice 
that  even  the  regicides  had  the  benefit  of 
such  a  trial:  that  the  last  act  for  regu- 
lating trials  in  cases  of  treason  proved  the 
great  tenderness  of  the  laws  which  afiect- 
ed  the  life  of  the  subject :  and  he  express- 
ed his  surprise  that  the  very  parliament 
which  had  passed  that  law  should  enact 
another  for  putting  a  person  to  death  with- 
out any  trial  at  alL  He  admitted  that 
there  had  been  manv  bills  of  attainder,  but 
they  were  generally  levelled  at  outlaws 
and  fugitives;  and  some  of  them  had  been 
reversed  in  the  sequel,  as  arbitrary  and 
unjust  He  urged,  that  this  bill  of  at- 
tainder did  not  allege  or  say,  that  Sir  John 
Fenwick  was  guilty  of  the  treason  for 
which  he  bad  been  indicted;  a  circum- 
stance which  prevented  him  from  pro- 
ducing witnesses  to  that  and  several  mat- 
ters upon  which  the  king's  counsel  had  ex- 
patiated. He  said,  they  had  introduced  ev- 
idence to  prove  circumstances  not  alleged 
in  the  bill,  and  defective  evidence  of  tlrase 
that  were :  that  Porter  was  not  examined 
upon  oath :  that  nothing  could  be  more  se- 
vere \han  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  a 
man,  corrupt  his  blood,  and  confiscate  his 
estate,  upon  parol  evidence ;  especially  of 
such  a  wretch,  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
had  been  engaged  in  a  crime  of  the  black- 
est nature,  not  a  convert  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  but  a  coward,  shrinking  from 
the  danger  by  which  he  had  been  envi- 
roned, and  even  now  drudging  for  a  par- 
don. He  invalidated  the  evidence  of  Good- 
man's examination.  He  observed,  that  the 
indictment  mentioned  a  conspiracy  to  call 
in  a  foreign  power;  but,  as  this  conspiracy 


had    not  been   put  in  practice,  mush   an 
agreement  was  not  a  sufiicient  overt  act 
of  treason,   according   to  the  opinioD  c€ 
Hawles,  the  solicitor  general,  concerned  in 
this  very  prosecution.    So  saying,  he  pro- 
duced a  book  of  remarks,  whioh  that  law- 
yer had  published  on  the  cases  of  lord  Rn»- 
sel,  colonel  Sidney,  and  others,  who  bad 
sufiered  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
This  author  (said  he)  takes  notice,  that  a 
conspiracy  or  agreement  to  levy  war,  is  not 
treason  without  actually  levying  war;  a 
sentiment  in  which  he  concurred  with  lord 
Coke,  and  lord  chief  justice  Hales.     He 
concluded  with  saying,  **  We  know  at  pre- 
sent on  what  ground  we  stand;  by  the 
statute  of  Edwiu^  III.  we  know  what  trea- 
son is;  by  the  two  statutes  of  Edward  VI. 
and  the  late  act,  we  know  what  is  proof; 
by  the  Magna  Charta  we  know  we  are  to 
be  tried  per  legem  teme  et  per  judtdum 
parium,  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
judgment  of  our  peers ;  but,  if  bills  of  at- 
tainder come  into  fii^ion,  we  shall  neither 
know  what  is  treason,  what  is  evidence, 
nor  how,  nor  where,  we  are  to  be  tried.** 
He   was   seconded    by  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower,  who  spoke  with  equal  energy  and 
elocution;  and  their  arguments  were  an- 
swered by  the  king's  counsel    The  argu- 
ments in  fiivor  of  the  bill  imported,  that 
the  parliament  vould  not  interpose,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases;  that  here  the  ev- 
idence necessary  in  inferior  courts  being 
defective,  the  parliament,  which  wAs  not 
tied  down  by  legal  evidence,  had  a  right  to 
exert  their  extraordinary  power  in  punish- 
ing an  offender,  who  would  otherwise  es- 
cape with  impunity;  that,  as  the  law  stood, 
he  was  but  a  sorry  politician  that  could  not 
ruin  the  government,  and  yet  elude  the 
statute  of  treason ;  that  if  a  plot,  after  be- 
ing discovered,  should  not  be  thoroughly 
prosecuted,  it  would  strengthen  and  grow 
upon  the  administratwn,  and  probably  at 
length  subvert  the  government:  that  it 
was  notorious  that  parties  were  forming  for 
king   James;    persons   were   plotting   in 
every  part  of  the  kmgdom,  and  an  open 
invasion  was   threatened:    therefore,  this 
was  a  proper  time  for  the  parliament  to  ex- 
ert  their  extraordinary  power:  that  the 
English  diflered  from  all  other  nations,  in 
bringing  the  witnesses  and  the  prisoner 
&ce  to  face,  and  requiring  two  witnesses  in 
cases  of  treason :  nor  did  the  English  law 
itself  require  the  same  proof  in  8c»ne  cases 
as  in  others ;  for  one  witness  was  sufficient 
in  felony,  as  well  as  for  the  treason  of 
coining:   that   Fenwick    was   notoriously 
guilty,  and  deserved  to  feel  the  resentment 
of  the  nation :   that  he  would  have  been 
brought  to  exemplar^r  punishment  in  the 
ordinary  course   of  justice,  had    he  not 
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winded  it,  by  conrui>tiiiff  crridence,  and  with- 
dfawing  a  witneflB.  if  this  Teftaoninfif  be 
jast,  the  hofise  of  commons  hu  a  right  to 
act  in  dtametrical  oppocrition  to  the  laws  in 
being;  and  is  vetited  with  ft  despotic  power 
over  the  fires  and  fortunes  of  their  constit- 
nents,  to  wbooe  protection  they  are  oonsti- 
toted.  Let  m,  therefore,  reflect  upon  the 
possibility  of  a  parliament  debauched  hy 
the  arts  of  corruption,  into  servile  com|di- 
ance  with  the  designs  ef  an  ariMtiarj 
wince,  aad  tremble  mr  the  consequence, 
llie  debate  being  finished,  the  prisoner 
was,  at  the  desire  of  admiral  Ruasel,  ^es- 
tioned  with  regard  to  the  impotatioas  he 
had  fixed  upon  that  gentleman  and  others, 
from  hearsay :  but  he  desired  to  be  excused 
on  account  of  the  risk  he  lan  while  uader  a 
double  prosecution,  if  any  thing  which 
should  escape  hira  might  be  turned  to  his 
prejudice. 

After  he  was  resooved  from  the  btr,  Mr. 
Yemon,  at  the  desire  of  the  house,  recapit- 
ulated the  arts  and  practices  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  and  his  friends  to  prociastinste 
the  trial.  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time ; 
and  the  speaker  asking.  If  the  questkn 
diould  be  put  fin:  its  bein^  conoButtedl  the 


liament  is  to  govern  itself  bj  the  law;  to 
make  a  law,  tferefofe,  against  all  the  laws 
of  England,  was  the  ultmwm  teme4imm  et 
pessimum,  never  to  be  used  bst  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity.  He  affirmed  that,  bf 
this  precedent,  the  house  overthrew  all  the 
laws  of  England;  first,  in  condemning  a 
man  updn  one  witness;  secondly,  in  pass- 
ing an  act  without  any  trial  The  com- 
mons never  did  nor  can  assume  a  jurisdic- 
tien  of  trying  any  person :  they  may,  ibr 
their  own  iim)miation,  hear  what  can  be 
ofiSnred;  but  it  is  not  a  trial  where  witnesses 
are  not  upon  eath.  AH  bills  of  attainder 
hove  passed  acainet  persons  that  were  dead 
or  fled,  or  wimout  the  compass  of  the  law : 
some  have  been  brought  m  after  trials  in 
Westminsler-haH ;  bat  none  of  those  have 
been  called  trialst  aad  they  were  geneially 
reversed.  He  denied  that  the  pariiament 
had  power  to  dedare  anv  thing  treason 
which  was  not  treason '  bemre.  When  io- 
fbrior  courts  were  dubious,  the  case  might 
be  bronglit  before  the  parliament,  to  judge 
whether  it  was  treason  or  felony ;  but  then 
tbpy  must  judge  by  the  laws  in  being;  and 
this  judgment  was  not  in  the  oar  liament  by 
Ik^I,  but  only  in  the  house  of  lorda    Lord 


house  was  immediately  kmdled  into  a  new  Digby,  Mr.  Harley,  and  colonel  Granville, 


flame  of  contention.  Hawles,  the  sdicitor- 
general,  affirmed,  that  the  house  in  the 
present  case  should  act  both  as  judge  aad 
jury.  Mr.  Harcourt  said,  he  knew  no  tria] 
for  treason  but  what  was  confhmed  by 
Magna  Cfutrta,  by  a  Jury,  the  birthright 
and  darling  privilege  of  an  Englishman,  or 
per  legem  terr^  which  inclwUn  impeach* 
mentsin  parliament:  that  it  was  a  strange 
trial  where  the  person  accused  had  a  chance 
to  be  hanged,  but  none  to  be  saved :  that  he 
never  heard  of  a  juryman  who  was  not  on 
his  oath,  nor  of  a  judge  who  had  not  power 
to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  ana  who 
was  not  empowered  to  save  the  innocent 
88  well  as  to  condemn  the  guiltr.  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
parliament  ought  not  to  stand  upon  Mttle 
niceties  and  forms  of  otiier  courts,  when  the 
government  was  at  slake.  Mr.  Howe  is* 
serted,  that  to  do  i^  thing  of  this  nature,  be* 
eause  the  par^ment  had  power  to  do  it, 
was  a  strange  way  of  reasoning:  that  what 
was  justice  and  equity  at  Westminster-hall, 
was  justice  and  equity  everywhere;  that 
one  bad  precedent  in  parhament,  was  of 
worse  consequence  than  a  hundred  in  West- 
minstei^hall,  because  personal  or  private  in* 
juries  did  not  foreclose  the  claims  of  original 
right;  whereas  the  parliament  conld  ruin 
the  nation  beyond  redemption,  because  it 
eouM  establish  tyranny  by  law.  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  in  arguing  against  the  bin,  ob- 
mne^  that  the  power  of  parliament  is  to 
make  any  law,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  par- 


spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  But  their  argu- 
ments and  remonstrances  had  no  efliMSt  upon 
the  msrjoritv,  fey  whom  the  prisoner  was 
devoted  to  destroetioR.  The  bffl  was  com- 
mitted, passed,  and  sent  up  to  the  house  of 
kMrd%  where  it  produced  the  longest  and 
warmest  debates  wMdi  had  been  known 
smce  the  Restoration,  ftshop  Anmet  sig- 
nalized his  zeal  for  the  government,  by  a 
long  speech  in  favor  of  t&  bill,  contradiet- 
ing  some  of  the  ftmdamental  maxims  which 
he  had  formerly  avowed  in  behalf  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  At  length  it  was 
carried  by  a  majori^  of  seven  voices;  and 
one  and  forty  lords,  including  eiffht  prelates, 
entered  a  pretest,  couched  m  the  strangest 
terms,  against  the  decision. 

When  the  bill  received  the  reyal  assent, 
another  act  d  the  like  nature  passed  against 
Barelav,  Holmes,  and  nine  other  conspira- 
tors who  had  fled  fnm  justice,  in  case  they 
should  not  surrender  themselves  on  or  be- 
ibre  the  twenty«fifth  day  of  Mardi  next  en- 
suing. S^  John  Fenwick  solicited  the 
medmtion  S  the  lords  in  bis  behalf  while 
his  fHende  implored  the  reyal  mercy.  The 
peers  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  suit  would  depend  upon  the  fhil- 
ness  of  his  diseoveriea  He  would  have 
previously  stipulated  for  a  pardon ;  and  they 
insisted  upon  bis  depending  on  their  favor) 
He  hesitated  some  time  b^ween  the  fbani 
i^  infkmy  and  the  terren  of  death,  which 
last  he  at  lengtii  chose  to  undergo,  rather 
than  incur  the  disgracefhl  character  of  aa 
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infonnor.  He  vna  comjidimented  with  the 
ax,  in  consideration  of  his  rank  and  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Howard,  and  suf^ed  on 
Tower-hill  with  firreat  composure.  In  the 
paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheri^  he 
took  God  to  witness,  that  he  knew  not  of 
the  intended  invasion,  until  it  was  the  com- 
mon subject  of  disoourse ;  nor  was  he  en- 
ga^fed  in  any  shape  for  the  service  of  king 
JamesL  He  thanked  thqg^  noble  and  worthy 
persons  who  had  opposed  his  attainder  in 
parliament ;  protested  before  God,  that  the 
mformation  he  gave  to  the  mini8ti7  he  had 
received  in  letters  and  messages  firom 
France ;  and  observed,  that  he  might  have 
expected  mercy  from  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  his 
life,  by  preventing  the  execution  of  a  de- 
sign which  had  been  formed  against  it ;  a 
circumstance  which  in  all  prmbility  in- 
duced the  late  conspirators  to  conceal  their 
purpose  of  aasassination  from  his  know- 
ledge. He  professed  his  Waltjr  to  king 
James,  and  prayed  Heaven  for  his  speedy 
restoration. 

THE  EARL  OF  MONMOUTH  SENT  TO 
THE  TOWER 

WhUiB  Fenwick's  affiur  was  in  agitation, 
the  earl  of  Monmouth  had  set  on  mt-some 
practices  against  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
One  Matthew  Smith,  nephew  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins,  had  been  entertained  as  a  spy 
by  this  nobleman,  who  finding  his  intelli- 
gence of  very  little  use  or  importance,  dis- 
missed him  as  a  troublesome  dependant 
Then  he  had  recourse  to  the  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, into  whom  he  infused  un&vorahle 
sentiments  of  the  duke;  insinuating,  that 
he  had  made  great  discoveries,  which  from 
sinister  motives  were  suppressed.     Mon- 
mouth communicated  those  impressions  to 
the  earl  of  Portland,  who  enlisted  Smith  as 
one  of  his  intelligencers.     Copies  of  the 
letters  he  had  sent  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
burv  were  delivered  to  secretary  TrumbaU, 
sealed  up  for  the  perusal  of  his  maiesty  at 
his  return  fix)m  Flanders.    When  Fenwick 
mentioned  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  in  his 
discoveries,  the  earl  of  Monmouth  resolved 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  ruining  that  no- 
bleman. He,  by  the  channel  of  the  dutchess 
of  Norfolk,  exhorted  lady  Fenwick  to  pre- 
vail upon  her  husband  to  persi^  in  his  ac- 
cusation, and  even  dictated  a  paper  of  direc- 
tions.   Fenwick  rejected  the  proposal  with 
disdain,  as  a  scandalous  contrivance;  and 
Monmouth  was  so  incensed  at  his  refusal, 
that  when  the  bill  of  attainder  appeared  in 
the  house  of  lords,  he  spoke  in  &vor  of  it 
with  peculiar  vehemence.    Lady  Fenwick, 
provoked  at  this  cruel  outrage,  prevailed 
upon  her  nephew,  the  earl  c^  Carlisle,  to 
move  the  house  that  Sir  John  might  be  ex- 


sent  to  him  with  relation  to  his  disGoveries. 
Fenwick   being  interrogated  accordinglyr 

S>ve  an  account  of  all  the  particularB  of 
onmouth's  scheme,  which  vtras  calculated 
to  ruin  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  bring- 
ing Smith's  letters  on  the  carpet    The 
dutchess  qf  Norfolk  and  a  confidant  were 
examined,  and    confirmed    the   detection. 
The  house  called  for  Smith's  letters,  which 
were  produced  by  Sir  William  TrumbalL 
The  earl  of  Monmouth  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  dismissedr  firom  alL  his  em- 
ployments.   He  was  released,  however,  at 
the  end  of  the  session ;  and  the  court  made 
up  all  his  losses  in  private,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  join  the  opposition. 
INQUIRY  INTO  MISCARRIAGES  BY  SEA. 
The  whigs,  before  they  were  glutted 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Fenwick,  had  deter- 
mined to  let  loose  their  vengeance  upon  Sir 
George  Rooke,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  op- 
posite interest    Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  had 
been  ■  sent  with^  a  squadron  to  look  into 
Brest,  where,  according  to  the  intelligence 
which  the  government  had  received,  the 
French  were  employed  in  preparing  for  a 
descent  upon  England;  but  this  i^rma> 
tion  was  ndse.    'Hiey  were  busy  in  equip- 
ping an  armament  for  the  West  Indies,  un- 
der the  command  of  M.  Pointis,  who  actu- 
ally sailed  to  the  coast  of  New  Spam,  and 
took  the  ci^  of  Carthagena.    Rooke  had 
been  ordered  to  intercept  the  Toulon  squad- 
ron in  its  way  to  Brest,  but  his  endeavors 
miscarried.    The  commons,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  resolved  to  inquire  why 
this  fleet  was  not  intercepted ;  Kooke  un- 
derwent a  long  examination,  and  was  obli- 
ged to  produce  his  journal,  orders,  and  let- 
ters.   Shovel  and  Mitchel  were  likewise 
examined;  but  nothing  appearing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  admiral,  the  house  thought 
proper  to  desist  from  their  prosecution  (4). 
AAer  they  had  determined  on  the  fote  of 
Fenwick,  thev  proceeded  to  enact  several 
lavra  for  regulating  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  nation :  among  others,  they  paseed 
an  act  for  the  more  enectual  relief  of  cred- 
itors, in  cases  of  escape,  and  for  preventing 
abuses  in  prisons  and  pretended  privileged 
places.   Ever  since  the  reformation,  certain 
places  in  and  about  the  city  of  Lcmdon, 
which   had    been  sanctuaries  durinjr  the 
prevalence  of  the  popish  religion,  arorded 
asylum  to  debtors,  and  were  ^come  recep- 
tacles of  desperate  persons,  who  presumed 
to  set  the  law  at  defiance.    One  of  these 
places,  called  White-friars,  was  filled  with 
a  crew  of  ruffians,  who  every  day  commit- 
ted acts  of  violence  and  outrage:  but  this 
law  was  so  vigorously  put  in  execution, 
that  the^  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  dis- 
trict, which  was  soon  filled  with  more  cred- 


amined  touching  any  advices  that  had  beenlitable  inhabitants.    On  the  sixteenth  dby 
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of  Afiril,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a 
short  ^>eecfa,  thanking  the  parliament  for 
the  great  saj^lies  they  had  so  cheerftilly 
gnntedv  und  expressing  his  satisfaction  at 
die  mea9ares  they  had  taken  for  retrieving 
the  public  credit  Before  he  quitted  the 
kingdoai,  be  ventured  to  produce  upon  the 
scene  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had 
hitherto  promoted  his  councils  behind  the 
curtain.  That  politician  was  now  sworn 
of  the  priyy-council,  and  gratified  with  the 
office  m  lord-chamberlain,  which  had  been 
lesi^ed  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  a  nobleman 
of  elegant  talents  and  invincible  indolence ; 
severe  and  poignant  in  his%ritings  and  re- 
marks upon  mankind  in  general,  but  hu- 
mane, good-natured,  and  eenerous  to  excess, 
in  his  commerce  with  inaividuala 

NEGOTIATIONS  AT  RYSWICK. 
WiLUAM  having  made  some  promotions 
(5),  and  appointed  a  regency,  embarked  on 
the  twentj-dxth  day  of  April  for  Holland, 
that  be  misht  be  at  band  to  manage  the  ne- 
gotiation Kxr  a  jfeneral  peace.      By  this 
time  the  prelimmaries  were  settled,  be- 
tween Caliieres  the  French  nunister,  and 
Mr.  Dykvelt,  in  behalf  of  the  States-General, 
who  resolved,  in  consequence  of  &e  con- 
ceadons  made  by  France,  that  in  concert 
with  their  allies,  the  mediation  of  Sweden 
might  be  accepted.    The  emperor  and  the 
court  of  Spain,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  those  concessions :  yet,  his  imperial 
majes^  declared  he  would  embrace  the 
proffered  mediation,  provided  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  should  be  re-established;  and 
proviaed  the  king  of  Sweden  would  enga^ 
to  join  his  troops  with  those  of  the  allies,  m 
case  France  ^ould  break  through  this  stip- 
ulation.   This  proposal  being  delivered,  the 
ministers  of  England  and  Holland  at  Vien- 
na presented  a  joint  memorial,  pressing  his 
imperial  majesty  to  accept  the  mediation 
without  reserve,  and  name  a  place  at  which 
the  congress  might  be  opened.    The  em- 
peror complied  with  reluctance.    On  the 
iburteenth  day  of  February,  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  allies,  except  the  ambassador  of 
Spain,  agreed  to  the  i»oposal;  and  next 
dny  signSed  their  assent  m  form  to  M.  Lil- 
lienroot,  the  Swedish  plenipotentiary.  Spain 
demanded,  as  a  preliminary,  that  France 
should  agree  to  restore  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  a  long  list,  which  the  minister  of 
that  crown  presented  to  the  assembly.  The 
emperor  proposed,  that  the  congress  should 
be  held  at  Aix-larChapelle,  or  ranckfbrt,  or 
some  other  town  in  Grerroany.    The  other 
allies  were  more  disposed  to  negotiate  in 
Holland.    At  length  the  French  king  sug- 
g^ted,  that  no  place  would  be  more  proper 
than  a  palace  belonging  to  king  William, 
called  Newhonrg-hcNise,  situatM  between 
the  Hague  and  ueltt,  close  by  the  village 


of  Ryswick;  and  to  this  nropoatioB  the 
ministers  agreed.  Those  of  Enriand  were 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  virtuous,  foamed  and 
popular  nobleman,  the  lord^ViUiers,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson:  Frsnce  sent  Harlay 
and  Crecy  to  the  assistance  of  Calliere& 
Louis  was  not  only  tired  of  the  war,  on  ac- 
count of  the  misery  in  which  it  had  involv- 
ed his  kmgdom ;  mit  in  desiring  a  peace  he 
was  actuated  by  another  motive.  The 
king  of  Spain  had  been  far  some  time  in  a 
veiy  ill  state  of  health,  and  the  French 
monarch  had  an  eye  to  the  succession.  This 
aim  could  not  be  accomplished  while  the 
confederacy  subsisted ;  therefb're  he  eagerly 
sought  a  peace,  that  he  might  at  once  turn 
his  whole  power  against  ^ain,  as  Booa  as 
Charles  should  expire.  I'he  emperor  harbor- 
ed the  same  design  upon  the  Spanish  crown, 
and  for  that  reason  interested  himself  in 
the  continuance  of  the  grand  alliance.  Be- 
sides, he  foresaw  he  should  in  a  little  time 
be  able  to  act  against  France  with  an  aug- 
mented force.  The  czar  of  Muscovy  bad 
engaged  to  find  employment  for  the  Turkn 
and  Tartars.  He  intended  to  raise  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  the  throne  of  Poland ; 
and  he  had  made  some  progress  in  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  circles  of  the  Rhine  for  a 
considerable  body  of  auxiliary  troops.  T]i9 
Dutch  had  no  other  view  but  that  of  secur- 
ing a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands.  Kincir 
William  insisted  upon  the  French  kind's 
acknowledging  his  title;  and  the  Enghsh 
nation  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  the 
end  of  a  ruinous  war.  (&  the  tenth  day  of 
February,  Caliieres,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  agreed  to  the  foUowing  prelimina- 
ries: That  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Nimeguen  should  be  the  basis  of  this  nego- 
tiation :  that  Strasboui^  should  be  restored 
to  the  empire,  and  Luxembourg  to  the 
Spaniards,  together  with  Mons,  Charleroy, 
and  all  places  taken  by  the  French  in  Cata- 
lonia^  smce  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  :  that 
Dinant  should  be  ceded  to  the  bishop  of 
Liege,  and  all  reumon  since  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  be  made  void  :  that  the  French 
king  should  make  restitutidn  of  Lorrain, 
and,  upon  conclusion  of  the  peace,  acknow- 
ledge the  prince  of  Orange  as  king  of 
Grreat  Britain,  without  condition  or  reserve. 
The  conferences  were  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Charles  XL  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  then  a 
minor:  but  the  queen  and  five  senators, 
whom  the  late  king  had  by  will  appointed 
administrators  of  the  government,  resolved 
to  pursue  the  mediation,  and  sent  a  new 
commission  to  Lillienroot  for  that  purpose. 
The  ceremonials  being  regulated  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  emperor  delivered  their  master's  de- 
mands to  the  mediator,  on  the  twenty-sec- 
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end  dagf  of  Mav,  mi  seveial  QemMA  miniB- 
ten  gave  in  the  pretensions  of  the  reepec- 
tive  princes  whom  they  repraeented. 
THE  FRENCH  TAK£  BARCELONA. 
Mbahwhilb,  the  French  king,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  OKire  fiiyorable  terms,  re- 
edved  to  make  his  last  effiirt  against  the 
^imniards  in  Catalonia  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  elevate  the  prince  of  Conti  to 
the  throne  of  Poland ;  an  event  which  would 
have   greatly  ijoaprored   the   interest  of 
France  in  Europe.    Loois  had  got  the  etart 
of  the  confederates  in  Flanders,  and  sent 
thither  a  verr  num^ous  army,  commanded 
hy  Catinat,  Villeroy,  and  Boufflers.    The 
campaign  was  qiened  with  the  siege  of 
Aeth,  which  was  no  sooner  invested,  than 
kinff  William,  having  recovered  of  an  indis- 
positbn,  took  the  field,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  duke  of  Ba.varia,  who  commanded 
a,  separate  bodv.    He  did  not  think  proper 
to  interrupt  the  enemy  in  their  operations 
before  Ae^,  which  surrendered  in  a  few 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened :  but 
contented  himself  with  taking  possession  of 
an  advantageous  camp,  where  he  covered 
Brussels,  ^ralch  Villeroy  and  Boufflers  had 
determined  to  besiege.    In  Catalonia  the 
duke  of  Vendome  invested  Barcelona,  in 
which  there  was  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand 
regular    eoldiers,    besides   Ave    thousand 
burghers,  who  had  volnntarily  taken  arms 
on  this  occasion.  The  governor  of  the  place 
was  the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who 
had  served  in  Ireland,  and  been  vested  with 
the  command  of  the  imperial  troops  which 
were  sent  into  Spain.    The  French  gen- 
eral being  reinforced  from  Provence  and 
lAnguedoc,  carried  on  his  approaches  with 
surprising  impetuosity ;  and  was  repulsed  in 
several  attacks  by  the  valor  of  the  defend- 
ants.   At  length  the  enemy  surprised  and 
routed  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia;  and,  flush- 
ed #ith  this  victonr*  stormed  the  outworks, 
which  had  been  long  battered  with  their 
cannon.    The  dispute  was  very  bloody  and 
obstinate ;  but  the  French,  by  dint  of  num- 
bers, made  themselves  masters  of  the  cov- 
ered-way and  two  bastions.    There  they 
erected  batteries  of  cannon  aud  mortars, 
and  fired  furiously  on  the  tovm,  which, 
however,  the  prince  of  Hesse  resolved  to 
defend  to  the  last  extremity.    The  court  of 
Madrid,  however,  unwilling  to  see  the  place 
entirely  ruined,  as  in  all  probability  it  would 
be  restored  at  the  peace,  dispatched  an  order 
to  the  prince  to  capitulate ;  and  he  obtained 
very  honorable  terms,  after  having  made  a 
glorious  defence  for  nine  weeks ;  in  consid- 
eration of  which  he  was  appointed  viceroy 
of  the  province.    France  was  no  soooer  in 
of  this  important  place,  than  the 
became  as  eager  for  peace 


as 


they  had  been  before  averse  to  a  negotiation. 


EXPEDITION  OF  ADWIAL  NEVIL  TO 
TOE  WESmNtHEa 

TmoR  impatience  was  not  a  little  in- 
flamed by  the  success  of  Pointis  in  Americi, 
where  he  took  Carthagena,  in  which  he 
found  a  booty  amounting  to  ei^t  millions 
of  crowns.    Having  rumed  the  foitifict- 
tions  of  the  place,  and  received  advice  that 
an  English  squadron  under  Admiral  Nevil 
had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  de- 
sign to  attack  him  in  his  return,  he  bore 
away  for  the  straits  of  Bahama.    On  dtt 
twenty-second  day  of  May  he  fell  in  with 
the  English  fleet,  and  one  of  his  fly-boats 
was  taken :  but  such  was  his  dexterity,  or 
pood  fortune,  that  he  escaped,  after  having 
been  pursued  five  days,  during  which  the 
Euj^lish  and  Dutch  rear-admirals  sprang 
theur  fore-top-masts,    and    received  other 
damage,  so  that  they  could  not  proceed. 
Then  Nevil  steered  to  Carthagena,  which 
be  found  quite  abandoned  by  tbe  mhahit- 
ants,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Pointig, 
had  been  rifled  a  second  time  by  the  buc- 
caneers, on  pretence  that  they  had  been  de- 
firauded  of  their  share  of  the  plunder.   This 
was  really  the  case;  they  had  in  a  great 
measure  contributed    to   the   success  of 
Pointis,  and  were  very  ill  rewarded.    In  a 
few  days  the  English  admiral  discovered 
eight  sail  of  their  ships,  two  of  which  were 
forced  on  shore  and  destroyed,  two  taken, 
and  the  rest  escaped.    Then  he  directed 
his  course  to  Jamaica,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
the  governor.  Sir  William  Beeston,  de- 
tachS  rear-admiral  Meeze  with  some  ships 
and  forces  to  attack  Petit-Guavas,  which  he 
accordingly  surprised,  burned,  and  reduced 
to  ashes.  After  this  small  expedition,  Nevil 
proceeded  to  the  Havannah  on  purpose  to 
take  the  galleons  under  his  convoy  for  Eu- 
rope, according  to  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  king :  but  the  governor 
of  the  place,  and  the  general  of  the  plate- 
fleet,  suspecting  such  an  oflTer,  would  neither 
sufier  him  to  enter  the  harbor,  nor  put  the 
galleons  under  his  protection.    He   now 
sailed  through  the  gulf  of  Florida  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  di^  of  chagrin,  and  th€ 
command  of  the  fleet  devolved  on  captain 
Dilkes,  who  arrived  in  EIngland  on  the  twen* 
ty-fourth  day  of  October,  with  a  shattered 
squadron,  half  manned,  to  the  unspeakable 
mortification  of  the  people,  who  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  wealth  ajk 
priory  fix>m  this  expedition.    Pointis,  steer 
mg  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  enters 
the  bay  of  Conceptione,  at  a  time  when  i 
stout  English  squadron,  commanded  by  com 
roodore  Norris,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  ol 
St  John.    This  officer  being  informed  ol 
the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  at  first  con 
eluded,  that  it  was  the  squadron  of  M.  Ne< 
mond  come  to  attack  him,  and  exerted  hi 
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QtniQit  endeavora  to  pot  the  place  in  a  poe- 
ture  of  defence :  bat,  afterwards,  under- 
standiDf  that  it  was  Pointis  returning  with 
the  flpofl  of  Carthagiena,  he  caMed  a  council 
fit  war,  tad  proposed  to  eo  immediately  in 
qoest  of  the  enemy,  ne  was,  however, 
overruled  bf  a  majority,  who  gave  it  as 
iheir  opiniQp  that  they  ehooki  remain  where 
they  were,  without  running  unnecesaary 
haaid.  ^r  virtue  of  this  scandalous  detei^ 
tnisatioo,  Fointis  was  permitted  to  proceed 
on  his  voyage  to  Eun^ ;  but  he  had  not 
jet  escaoed  erery  danger.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  of  August  he  Ibll  in  with  a 
squadron  imder  the  command  of  captain 
Ikrlow,  by  whom  he  was  boldly  engaged 
tiU  night  parted  the  combatantSL  He  was 
puTsued  next  day;  but  his  ships  sailing 
better  than  those  of  Hafbw,  he  accom- 
pliabed  his  escape,  and  on  the  morrow  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Brest  That  his  ships, 
which  were  finii,  should  out-sail  the  Eng- 
Kfih  sqoadion,  Which  had  just  put  to  sea, 
was  a  mystery  which  thepeople  of  Eng- 
land cobU  not  explain.  They  complained 
of  faaTing  been  betrayed  through  the  whole 
coorK  or  the  West-Indian  expedition.  The 
Jdng  owned  he  did  not  understand  the  ma- 
nne  af&irs,  the  entire  conduct  of  which  he 
ihandooed  to  Ruseel,  who  became  proud, 
aHatiary,  and  unpopular,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  betrayed  by  his  dependants.  Uertain 
it  ii,  the  service  was  greatly  obstructed  by 
httiaa  among  the  officers,  which  with  re- 
spect to  the  nation  had  all  the  efiects  of 
treacbeqr  and  misconduct 

THE  ELECTOR  C¥  SAXONY  IS  CHOSEN 
KING  OF  POLAND. 

Tbs  sBocesB  of  the  FVench  in  Catalonia, 

Flanden^  and  the  West  Indies,  was  bal- 

aaoed  bf^  their  disai^intment  in  Poland. 

LcNjia,  CBOLiuraged  by  the  remonstrances  of 

iie  abbe  de  Polignac,  who  managed  the  af> 

fvn  of  France  in  that  kingdom,  resolved  to 

upport  the  prince  of  Cooti  as  a  candidate 

hf  the  crown,  and  remitted  great  sums  of 

oooey,  which  were  distribute  among  the 

?bhrii  nofaiH^.    The  emperor  bad  at  first 

<^ekred  fix*  the  son  of  the  late  king :  but, 

^fng  the  FVench  party  too  strong  for  his 

93Qpedftar,    he  entered  into  a  negotiation 

Tiifa  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  a^eed  to 

■^^uige  his  religion,  to  distribute  eight  mil- 

inoe  of  fkifins  among  the  Poles,  to  confirm 

J^  privileges,  and  advance  with  his  troops 

*A  the  fiontiers  of  that  kingdom.    Having 

>erfiwBied  these  articles,  he  declared  him- 

^^  a  candidate,  and  was  publicly  espoused 

'7  ^  Impenalists.    The  duke  of  Lorrain, 

^•e  mee  of  Baden,  and  Don  livio  Odes- 

Hbakki,  nef^ew  to  pope  hmocent,  were 

iifeevae  competitorB;  but,  finding  their  in- 

ieseit  asofficient,  they  united  their  influ- 

^•nce  widi  that  of  the  elector,  who  was  pro- 
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claimed  king  of  Poland.  He  forthwith  took 
the  oath  required,  procured  an  attestation 
firom  the  Impertal  court  of  his  havin^r 
changed  his  religion,  and  marched  with  his 
army  to  Cracow,  where  be  was  crowned 
with  the  usual  solemnity.  Louis  persisted 
in  maintaining  the  pretensions  of  the  prince 
of  Conti,  and  equipped  a  fleet  at  Dunkirk 
for  his  convoy  to  Dantzick  in  his  way  to 
Poland.  But  the  magistrates  of  that  city, 
who  had  declared  for  the  new  king,  would 
not  suffer  his  men  to  land,  though  the^ 
offered  to  admit  himself  with  a  small  reti- 
nue. He,  therefore,  went  on  shore  at  Ma^ 
rienburgh,  where  he  was  met  by  some  clfiefir 
of  his  own  party ;  but  the  new  king  Au- 
gustus acted  with  such  vigilance,  tbit  he 
found  it  impracticable  to  form  an  army: 
besides,  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
Polish  partisans:  he,  therefore,  refiised  to 
part  with  the  treasure  he  had  brought,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  winter  returned  to  Dun- 
kirk. 

PETER  THE  CZAR  OF  MUSCOVY 
TRAVELS  IN  DISGUISE. 
Thb  establishment  of  Augustus  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  was  in  some  measure 
owin|f  to  the  conduct  of  Peter  the  czar  of 
Muscovy,  who,  having  formed  great  de- 
signs against  die  Ottoman  Porte,  was  very 
unwilling  to  see  the  crown  of  Poland  pos- 
sessed by  a  partisan  of  France,  which  vras 
in  alliance  with  the  j^rand  seignior.  He, 
therefore,  interested  himself  warmly  in  the 
dispute,  and  ordered  his  general  to  assem- 
ble an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania, 
which,  by  overawing  the  Poles  that  were 
in  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  con- 
siderably influenced  the  election.  This  ex- 
traordinary legislator,  who  was  a  strange 
compound  of  heroism  and  barbarity,  con- 
scious of  the  defects  in  his  education,  and 
of  the  gross  ignorance  that  overspread  his 
dominions,  resolved  to  extend  his  ideas,  and 
improve  his  judgment,  by  travelling ;  and 
that  he  might  be  the  less  restricted  by  forms, 
or  interrupted  by  oflScious  curiosity,  he  de- 
termined to  travel  in  disguise.  He  was 
extremely  ambitious  of  becking  a  maritime 
power,  and  in  particular  of  maintaining  a 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  his  immediate 
aim  was  to  learn  the  principles  of  ship- 
building. He  appointed  an  embassy  for 
Holland,  to  regulate  some  points  of  com- 
merce with  the  States-general.  Having 
intrusted  the  care  of  his  dominions  to  per- 
sons in  whom  he  could  confide,  he  now  dis- 
guised himself,  and  travelled  as  one  of  their 
retinue.  He  first  disclosed  himself  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  in  Prussia,  and 
afterwards  to  king  William,  with  whom  he 
conferred  in  private  at  Utrecht  He  en- 
gaj^  himself  as  a  common  laborer  with  a 
ship-carpenter  in  Holland,  whom  he  served 
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for  some  months  with  wondeHul  pttdence 
and  assiduity.  He  afterwards  visited  JBngy 
land,  where  he  amused  himself  chieity  wiSi 
the  same  kind  of  occupation.  From  thence 
he  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  receiving  ad- 
vices from  his  dominions,  that  his  sister  was 
concerned  in  managing  intrigues  against 
his  government,  he  returned  soddemy  to 
Moscow,  and  fcund  the  machinations  of  the 
cooepizators  were  already  baffled  by  the 

X lance  and  fidelity  of  the  foreigners  to 
m  he  had  Idt  the  care  of  the  admini»> 
tradon.  His  savage  nature,  however,  broke 
out  jipon  this  occasion :  he  ordered  some 
ImflAeds  to  be  hanged  all  round  his  capital ; 
and  a  ^food  number  were  beheaded,  he  him- 
self with  his  own  hand  perimning  the  office 
of  executioner. 

CONGRESS  AT  RT8WICK. 
Thb  negotiations  at  Ryswick  proceeded 
very  slowly  for  some  time.    The  Imperial 
minister   demanded,  that   France   should 
make  restitution  of  all  the  places  and  do- 
minions she  had  wrested  from  the  empire 
since  the  peace  of  Monster,  whether  by 
force  of  arms  or  pretence  of  right    The 
Spaniuds  claimed  all  they  could  demand 
by  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  an§  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.    The  Frendb  af- 
fhmed,  that  if  the  preliminaries  offisred  bj 
Callieres  were  accepted,  these  propositions 
could  not  be  taken  into  consideratioa   The 
Imperialists  persisted  in  demanding  a  cir- 
cumstantial answer,  article  by  article.  The 
Spaniards  insisted  upon  the  same  manner 
or  proceeding,  and  called  upon  the  mediator 
and  Dutch  ministers  to  support  their  pre* 
tensions.    The  plenipotentiaries  of  Fnoice 
declared,  they  would  not  admit  any  demand 
or  proposition,  contrary  to  the  preliminary 
articles :  but  were  willing  to  deliver  in  a 
project  of  peace,  in  order  to  shorten  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  the  Spanish  ambasendors  con- 
sented to  this  expedient    During  these 
transactions,  the  earl  of  Portland  held  a 
conference  with  mareschal  Boufflers,  near 
Halle,  in  sight  of  the  two  opposite  armies, 
which  was  continued   in  five  successive 
meetiDgs.    On  the  second  day  of  August 
they  retired  together  to  a  house  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Halle,  and  mutually  signed  a  paper, 
in  which  the  principal  articles  of  the  peace 
between  France  and  England  were  adjust* 
ed.    Next  day  king  William  quitted  the 
camp,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Loo,  con- 
fident of  having  taken  such  measures  for  a 
pacification  as  could  not  be  disappointed. 
The  subject  of  this  field  negotiation  ia  said 
to  have  turned  upon  the  mterest  of  king 
James,  which  the  French  monarch  promised 
to  abandon :  others,  however,  suppose  that 
the  first  foundation  of  the  partition  trea^ 
was  laid  in  this  conference.    But,  in  all 
probability,  William^s  sole  aim  was  to  put 


an  end  to  an  expensive  and  unsuocessfua 
wai^  which  had  rendered  him  very  unpopo- 
lar  in  his  own  dominions,  and  to  obtain  fion 
the  court  of  France  aft  acknowledgment  of 
his  title,  which  bad  since  the  queen's  death 
become  the  subject  of  diqmte.    Hie  per- 
ceived the  emperor's  backwardness  towards 
a  pacification,  and  foresaw  nnm^rless  dif- 
fiimlties  in  discussing  such  a  complicatioD 
of  interests  by  the  commoa  method  of  treat- 
ing :  he,  therefore,  chose  such  a  step  as  he 
thou^t  would  alarm  the  jeak)usy  of  the 
allies,  and  quicken  the  negotiation  at  Rys- 
wick.   Before  ^the  congoreis  was  opened, 
long  James  had  puUishra  two  manifsfltoes, 
addrened  to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
princes  of  the  confederacy,  representing  hii 
wrongs,  and  craving  redresi:   but  his  re- 
monstranoes  being  altogether  dtsregaided, 
he  afterwards  iswied  a  third  deduation, 
8(demnly  protesting  against  all  itaX  txug^i 
or  shoidd  be  negotiated,  regulated,  or  stipu- 
lated with  the  usurper  of  his  reaims,  as 
being  void  of  all  rightful  and  lawful  author- 
ify.    Ob  the  ti^entieth  day  of  July  the 
French  ambassadors  produced  their  (Mx^ject 
of  a  general  peace,  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  should  it  not  be  accepted  before 
the  last  day  of  August,  France  would  not 
hold  herself  bound  for  the  conditioDS  she 
now  ofi^ed:  but  Cannitz,  the  emperor's 
plenipotentiary,  protested  he  would  pay  no 
regard  to  this  limitation.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  August,  however,  he  delivered  to  the 
mediators  an  ultimatum,  importing,  that  be 
adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Nimeguen,  and  accepted  of  Strasbourg  with 
its  appurtenances ;  toat  he  insisted  upon  the 
restitution  of  Lorrain  to  the  prince  of  that 
name ;  and  demanded,  that  the  church  and 
charter  and  Lie^  should  be  re-estah!iahed 
in   tiie   possession  of  their  inoontestable 
rights.    Next  day  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries declared,  that  the  month  of  August 
being  now  expired,  all  their  offers  were  va- 
cated :  that,  tiierefore,  the  king  of  France 
would  reserve  Strasbourg,  and  unite  it,  with 
its  dependencies,  to  his  crown  (or  ever: 
that  in  other  respects  he  would  adhere  to 
the  project,  and  restore  Barcelona  to  the 
crown  of  Spain ;  but  that  these  terms  must 
be  accepted  in  twenty  days,  otherwise  he 
should  think  himself  at  liberty  to  recede. 
The  ministers  of  the  electors  and  princes 
of  the  empire  joined  in  a  written  remon- 
strance to  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries, 
representing  the  inconveniencies  and  dan- 
gers that  would  accrue  to  the  Germanic 
body  from  France^s  being  in  possesaioii  of 
Luxembourg,  and  exhorang  them  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  reject  dl  ofi^  of  an 
e<^ui^ent  for  that  province.    They  like- 
wise presented  another  to  the  States-gen- 
eral, requiring  them  to  continue  tbe  war. 
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icconHng  to  their  eissgemeiits,  until 
Fnnce  nonld  have  complied  witii  the  pre- 
]iffiifiMriitg,  No  reffaxil,  however,  was  paid 
to  either  of  tbeee  addr^ases.  Then  the  Im- 
petial  amhaawiiiora  demanded  the  good  of- 
fices oT  the  lediator,  on  certain  articlea : 
bat  all  that  he  could  obtain  of  France  waa, 
that  the  term  for  adjusting  the  peace  be- 
tween ber  and  the  emperor  should  be  pro- 
longed  till  the  jfirat  day  of  November,  and 
in  the  mean  time  an  armistice  be  punctually 
observed.  Yet  even  these  concessions  were 
made,  on  oondition  that  the  tieaty  with 
Eogland,  Spain,  and  Holland,  should  be 
signed  oo  tbat  day,  even  though  the  empe- 
ror and  empire  smmld  not  concur. 

THE  AMBASSADORS  SIGN  THE  TREATY. 
AoooB]»nfoi.T,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
September,  the  articles  were  subscribed  bv 
tiie  Dutch,  JInglish,  Spanish,  and  French 
affifaaaaadora,  while  the  Imperial  ministers 
{votested  against  the  transaction,  observing, 
thii  was  the  second  time  that  a  separate 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  France; 
tod  that  the  States  of  the  empire,  who  had 
been  impn*^  upon  through  their  own  cre- 
dohty,  would  not  for  the  mture  be  so  easily 
pffwrnded  to  engage  in  confederacies,  m 
certein  preparatory  articles  settled  between 
&i|lMid  and  France,  king  William  prom- 
ised to  pay  a  yearly  pension  to  queen  Maiy 
I^Este,  of  fifty  thousand  ponnds^  or  such 
eam  aa  sboold  be  established  far  that  pur- 
poae  by  actof  parliaineil.  The  treaty  itself 
cQQsiited  of  seventeen  articles.  The  French 
king  engaged,  that  he  would  not  disturb  or 
dis^uet  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
pnaspsMOu  of  his  realms  or  govem^ient: 
Qor  asBSt  his  enemiee^  nor  fiivor  conspiracies 
against  his  person.  This  obligation  was 
rec^meaL  A  free  commerce  was  restored. 
ConoisBanes  were  appointed  to  meet  at 
London,  and  settle  the  pretensions  of  each 
crown  to  Hndsoo^s  bay,  teken  by  the  French 
daiiag  the  kte  peace,  and  retaken  by  the 
Eoftish  in  the  ooonae  of  the  war ;  and  to 
ni^date  the  limits  of  the  places  to  be  re- 
tired, as  wen  as  the  exchanges  to  be  made. 
k  was  lifcewiae  sdpalated,  tbat,  in  case  of  a 
.'^ilare,  six  montiis  should  be  allowed  to 
^  subjects  of  each  power  for  removing 
&eir  enacts :  that  the  separate  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  relating  to  the 
iDBdpaJity  of  Orange,  should  be  entirely 
«iee8ted ;  and,  that  the  ratifications  should 
he  w*iiMig«Ml  in  three  weeks  from  the  day 
«f  mtpmig.  The  treaty  between  France 
sai  HoQand  imported  a  general  armistice, 
ft  fcrpetnal  amity,  a  mutual  restitution,  a 
renunciation  of  all  pretensions 
other,  a  confirmation  of  the  peace 
w^  Savoy,  a  re-establishment  of  the  treaty 
T^idid  between  France  and  Brandon- 
ABjgfty  in  the  year  one  dioosand  six  hundred 


and  seventy-nine,  a  oomprehenmon  of  Swe- 
d^  and  all  those  powers  that  should  be 
named  befiire  the  ratifkiation,  or  in  six 
months  after  the  ooneknion  of  the  treaty. 
Besides,  the  Dutch  mdnisterB  eancluded  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  which 
was  immediately  put  in  execution.  Sfiun 
had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
pacification,  bv  which  she  recovered  Gi- 
nmne,  Roses,  Barcdona,  Luxembourg,  Char- 
leroy ,  Mens,  Coortmy ,  amd  all  the  towns,  for- 
tresses, and  ternt(H'ies  taken  by  the  French 
in  the  province  of  Luxembourg,  Nwnur, 
Brabant,  Flandeis,  and  Hainault,  except 
eigh^-two  towns  and  viikgea,  claimed  1^' 
the  French:  this  dispute  was  left  to  flie  de* 
einon  of  commissaries;  or,  in  case  they 
should  not  agree,  to  the  determination  of 
the  State^general  A  remonstrance  in  favor 
of  the  French  Protestant  refiigees  in  Eng- 
land, HoUaod,  and  Germany,  was  delivered 
by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  mediators, 
in  the  name  of  the  Prolestant  alfiea,  on  the 
day  that  preceded  the  conclusion  «f  the 
treaty ;  but  the  French  nlen^Mitentiariea  de- 
clared in  the  name  of  tiieir  master,  that  as 
he  did  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  to  Idng 
William  about  the  Ikiglish  subjects,  he 
expected  the  same  liberty  with  respect  to 
his  own.  No  other  ellbrt  was  made  in  be- 
half of  those  conscientious  exfles:  the  trea- 
ties were  ratified,  and  the  peace  proclaimed 
at  Paris  and  London. 

A  GENERAL  PAOEFlCATiON. 

The  emperor  still  held  out,  and  perhaps 
was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  obsti- 
nacy by  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Hungary, 
where  his  general,  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
obtained  a  complete  victory  at  Zenta  over 
the  forces  of  the  ^frand  seignior,  who  com- 
manded his  army  m  person.  In  this  battle, 
which  was  fou^t  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
September,  the  grand  vizier,  the  aga  or  the 
janissaries,  seven  and  twenty  bediaws,  and 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  were  killed  or 
drowned  in  the  river  Theysse :  six  thousand 
were  wounded  or  taken,  together  with  all 
their  artillery,  tents,  bafgajge,  provision, 
and  ammunition,  the  grand  seignior  himself 
escaping  with  difficnUy:  a  victory  the  more 
glonous  and  acceptable,  as  the  Turks  had 
a  great  superiority  in  point  of  number,  uid 
as  the  Imperialists  did  not  lose  a  thousand 
men  during  the  whole  action.  The  empe- 
ror, perceiving  that  the  event  of  this  battle 
had  no  effect  in  retarding  the  treaty,  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of  the  armistice,  and 
continue  the  negotiation  after  the  foremen- 
tioned  treaties  mul  been  signed.  This  was 
likewise  the  case  with  the  princes  of  the 
empire ;  though  those  of  the  Protestant  per- 
suasion complained,  that  their  interest  was 
neglected.  In  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  places 
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to  be  restored  by  France,  the  Roman  Gatbo^ 
lie  religion  should  continue  as  it  bad  been 
re-estabiiBhed.  The  ambasBadors  of  the 
Protestant  princes  joined  in  a  remonstrance, 
demanding,  that  the  Lutheran  religion 
should  be  restored  in  those  places  where  it 
had  formerly  prevailed;  but  this  demand 
was  rejected,  as  being  equally  disagreeable 
to  France  and  the  emperor.  Then  they 
refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  which  was  now 
concluded  between  France,  the  emperor, 
and  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire.  By 
this  pacification.  Triers,  the  palatinate,  and 
Lqrrain,  were  restored  to  their  respective 
owners.  The  countries  of  Spanheim  and 
Veldentz,  together  with  the  dutchy  of  Deux 
Fonts,  were  ceded  to  the  kmg  of  Sweden. 
Francis  Louis,  Palatine,  was  confirmed  in 
the  electorate  of  Colo^ :  and  oardmal  Furs- 
temberg  restored  to  ul  his  rights  and  bene- 
fice&  The  claims  of  the  dutchess  of  Or- 
leans upon  the  Palatinate  were  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  France  and  the  emperor ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  elector  Palatine 
agreed  to  supply  her  highness  with  an  an- 
nuity of  one  hundred  thousand  florins.  The 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  princes  published 
a  formal  declaration  against  the  claust  re- 
lating to  religion,  and  afterwards  solemnly 
protested  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
negotiation  had  been  conducted.  Such  was 
the  issue  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which 
had  drained  England  of  her  wealth  and 
people,  almost  entirely  ruined  her  com- 


merce, debauched  her  morals,  by  encoor- 
aging  venality  and  corruption,  and  entailed 
upon  her  the  curse  of  foreign  connexions  as 
well  as  a  national, debt,  which  was  gradaal- 
ly  increased  to  an  intolerable  buid^L  After 
all  the  blood  and  treasure  which  had  been 
expended,  William's  ambition  and  revenene 
remained  unsatisfied.  Nevertheless,  he 
reaped  the  solid  advantage  of  seeing  him- 
seli  firmly  established  on  mt  English  throne ; 
and  the  confederacy,  though  not  succesafijl 
in  every  instance,  accomplished  their  great 
aim  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  French  monarch.  They  mortified 
his  vanity,  they  humbled  his  pride  and  arro- 
gance, and  compelled  him  to  disgorge  the 
acquisitions  which,  like  a  robber,  he  had 
made  in  violation  of  public  faith,  justice* 
and  humanity.  Had  the  allies  been  true  to 
one  another;  had  they  acted  from  genuine 
zeal  for  the  common  interests  of  mankind ; 
and  prosecuted  with  vigor  the  plan  which 
was  originally  concert^,  Louis  would  in 
a  few  campaigns  have  been  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  state  of  disgrace,  despondence, 
and  submission ;  for  he  was  destitute  of  true 
courage  and  magnanimity.  King  William 
having  finished  this  important  transaetkni, 
returned  to  England  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  was  received  in  London 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
now  again  hailed  him  as  then*  aetiverer 
from  a  vear,  fay  the  continuance  of  which 
they  must  have  been  infiillibly  beggared. 
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1  Baraet  Boyie.  OldmizoD.  Bute 
Tracts.  Tindal.  Ralph.  Lives 
of  Uw  Admirals.  Daniel.  Vol- 
taire. 

8  Burnet.  Oldmixon.  Bover.  Tin- 
dat.  Ralph.  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals. 

3  Some  promotions  were  made 
before  the  king  left  England. 
Georie  Hamilton,  third  son  of 
the  duke  of  that  name,  was, 
for  bis  military  services  in  Ire- 


land and  Flanders,  created  earl 
of  Orkney.  Sir  John  Lowtber 
was  ennobled  by  the  title  of 
baron  Lowtber,  and  viscount 
Lonsdale ;  Sir  John  Thompson 
made  baron  of  Haversham,  and 
the  celebrated  John  Locke  ap* 
pointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  trade  and  plantation. 
Burnet.  Kennet.  Oldmixon. 
3tate  Trials.  TindaL  Ralph. 
Lives  of  the  Admirals. 


Somers  was  created  a 
and  appointed  lord  chancellor 
of  England;  admiral  RnsKl 
was  di|nifled  with  tbt  title  of 
earl  of  Orford.  In  February 
the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  who  bad 
been  oommitted  on  acoonnt  of 
the  conspiracy,  was  released 
upon  bail :  but  this  privitegip 
was  denied  to  lord  Montgome- 

3\  who  had  been  impriaoaed  m 
ewgate  on  the  same  aocoani. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

9Mb  f^  P0rtie9-^€%araeter9  of  the  Ministers — The  C&mnums  reduce  the  Number 
<^ stoning  Forces  to  Ten  Thousand — They  establish  the  CUril  List;  and  assign 
Funds  far  paying  the  National  Debts — They  take  Cognizance  offrauduient  In- 
dorsemesUs  qf  Exdtequer  BiUs — A  new  East  India  Company  constituted  by  Act 
of  ParUament-^Pro^edings  against  a  Book  written  by  WiUiam  MoUneux  qf 
Jh^Un-^And  against,  certain   Smugglers  of  Alamodes   and   Lustrings  from 
France — Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners — The  Earl  of  Portland  resigns 
his  Empioyments — The  King  disowni  the  Scottish  T^rading  Ckympany — He  em" 
barks  fir  'aoUand^-First  Treaty  of  Partition — iTUtijpies  q^  France  at  the  Court 
1^  Madrid — King  WtUiam  is  thwarted  by  his  new  Parliament — He  is  obliged  to 
send  snaay  his  Dutch  Cfuards — T%e  Commons  address  the  King  against  the  Pa- 
pists — The  Partiament  prorogued — The  Scot  Ah  Company  nuSe  a  Settlement  on 
ike  Msthntus  of  Darien ;  loAtcA,  howeifer,  they  are  compelled  to  abandon — Remon- 
Stranees  of  the  Spanish  Court  against  the  TVeaty  a/  Partition — The  Commons 
persist  tn  their  Resolutions  to  mortify  the  King — Inquiry  into  the  Expedition  of 
'  Captain  Kidd — A  Motion  made  against  Bumetj  Bishop  of  Sarum — Inauiry  into 
the  Irish  Forfeitures — The  Commons  pass  a  BUI  of  Resumption — Ana  a  severe 
BiU  against  Papists-^The  old  East  India  Company  re-established — Dangerous 
Ferment  in  Scotland-^Lord  Somers  dismissed  from  his  Employments — Second 
TVesOv  of  Partition — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester — The  King  sends  a  Fleet 
inio  die  Bolttc,  to  the  Assistance  of  the  Swedes — The  second  TVeaty  of  Partition 
genertdly  duagreeable  to  the  European  Powers-^The  French  Interest  prevails  at 
the  Ontrt  qf  Spain — King  WiUiam  finds  Means  to  aUay  the  Heats  in  Scotland — 
The  King  of  Spain  dies,  after  having  beaueathed  his  bominions  by  Will  to  the 
Duke  of  Ai^ou — The  French   King^s  Apology  for  accepting  the    WUl — The 
States-general  own  PhiKp  as  King  qf  Spain — A  new  Ministry  aiSia  new  Parliament 
—^The  Commons  unpropOious  to  the  Court—'The  Lords  are  more  condescending — 
An  intercepted  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Milford  to  his  Brother — Succession  qfthe 
Crown  setUed  iipon  lip  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  Dowager  of  Hanover^  and  the 
Proteatont  Heirs  of  her  Body — The  Dutchess  qf  Savoy  protests  against  this  Act 
— Ineffectual  Negotiation  with  France — Severe  Addresses  from  both  Houses^  in  rela- 
tion to  the  PartHion  Treaty — William  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  King  of 
Spam    The  two  Houses  seem  to  enter  into  the  King^s  Measures — The  Commons 
resolve  to  wreak  their  Vengeance  on  the  old  Ministrv — TTie  Earls  of  Portland  and 
O^ordt  the  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax^  are  impeached — Disputes  betu>een  the  two 
Hoaees — T%e  House  of  Peers  acquits  the  impeached  Lords — Petition  of  Kent — 
Favorable  end  of  the  Session — Progress  of  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy — Sketch  qf 
the  Situaiion  of  Affairs  in  Europe — Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Maritime  Powers — Death  qf  King  James — The  French  King  owns  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of  England — Addresses  to  King  WiUiam  on  that 
Subject — New  Parliament — The  King''s  last  Speech  to  both  Houses  received  with 
great  Applause^'Crreat  Harmony  between  the  King  and  Parliament — The  two 
Houses  pass  the  BUI  of  Abjuration — The  Lower  House  justifies  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commons  in  the  preceding  Parliament — Affairs  of  Ireland — The  King  re- 
commends a  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms — He  falls  from  his  Horse — His  Death — > 
And  Character. 


STATE  OF  PABTIE& 
Whkh  the  king  opened  the  seenon  of 
p&iliatmeiit  on  the  third  day  of  December, 
he  told  them  the  war  was  bvou^t  to  the 
end  they  all  proposed,  namely,  an  honoraUe 
peace.  He  gave  them  to  miderstand  there 
was  a  considerable  debt  on  account  of  the 
fleet  and  army :  that  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  hid  been  anticipated :  he  expressed 
his  hope,  that  they  would  provide  for  him 
during  his  Iife»  in  such  a  manner  as  would 

12* 


conduce  to  his  own  honor,  and  that  of  the 
government  He  recommended  the  main- 
tenance of  a  considereble  navy ;  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  for  the  present  Eng- 
land could  not  be  safe  without  a  standing 
armf .  He  promised  to  rectify  such  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses  as  mi^ht  have  crept 
into  any  part  of  the  administration  during 
the  war ;  and  efiectnally  to  discourage  pro- 
fimeness  and  immoraU^.  Finally,  he  as- 
sured them,  that  as  he  had  rescued  their 
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religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  when   they 
were  in  the  extremest  danger,  so  he  shovld 
place  the  glory  of  his  reign  in  preserving 
and  leaving  them  entire  to  the  latest  poe* 
terity.    To  this  speech  the  commons  re- 
plied in  an  address,  by  a  compliment  of  con- 
gratulation upon  the  peace,  and  an  assurance, 
that  they  would  b^  ever  ready  to  assist  and 
support  his  majesty,   who  had  confirmed 
them  in  the  quiet  poasession  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  fully  complctea  the  work  of  their  de- 
liverance.   Notwithstanding  these  appear- 
ances of  ffood-humor,  the  majority  of  the 
house,  ana  indeed  the  whole  nation,  were 
equally  alarmed  and  exasperated  at  a  pro- 
ject  for   maintaining   a   standing   army, 
which  was  countenanced  at  court,  and  even 
recommended  by  the  king,  in  his  speech  to 
the  parliament  William's  genius  was  alto- 
military.    He  could  not  b^  the  thoughts 
of  being  a  king  without  power.    He  could 
not  without  reluctance  dismiss  those  officers 
who  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  their 
courage  and  fidelity.    He  did  not  think 
himself  safe  upon  the  naked  throne,  in  a 
kingdom  that  swarmed  with  malcontents, 
who  had  so  often  conspired  against  his  per- 
son and  government    He  dreaded  the  am- 
bition and  known  perfidy  of  the  French 
king,  who  still  retained  a  powerful  army. 
He  foresaw  that  a  reduction  of  the  forces 
would  lessen  his  importance  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  diminish  the  dependence  upon 
his  government;   and  disperse  those  for- 
eigners in  whose  attachment  he  chiefly 
confided.   He  communicated  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  to  his  confidant,  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  who  knew  by  experience  the 
aversion  of  the  people  to  a  standing  army ; 
nevertheless,  he  encoura^red  him  with  hope 
of  success,  on  the  supposition  that  the  com- 
mons would  see  the  difi!erence  between  an 
army  raised  by  the  king's  private  authority, 
and  a  body  of  veteran  troops  maintained  by 
consent  of  parliament  for  the  security  of  the 
kingdom.    This  was  a  distinction  to  which 
the  people  paid  no  regard.   All  the  jealousy 
of  former  parliaments  seemed  to  be  roused 
by  the  bare  proposal ;  and  this  was  inflamed 
by  a  national  prejudice  against  the  refugees, 
in  whose  fiivor  the  king  betrayed  repeated 
marks  of  partial  indulgence.  They  were  sub- 
missive, tractable,  and  wholly  dependentupon 
his  wiU  and  generosity.  The  Jacobites  failed 
not  to  cherish  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  reproach  the  whigs  who  countenanced 
this  measure.     They  branded  that  party 
with  apostasy  from  their  former  principles. 
They  observed,  that  the  very  persons  who 
in  the  kte  reigns  endeavored  to  abridge  the 
prerogative,  and  deprive  the  king  of  that 
share  of  power  which  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  actuate  the  machine  of  government. 


were  now  become  advocates  for  malntaiii 
ing  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  nay, 
and  impudently  avowed,  that  their  com- 
plaisance to  the  court  in  this  particular  was 
owing  to  their  desire  of  excluding  fiom  all 
share  in  the  administration  a  fibctioa  disaf- 
fected to  his  majesty,  which  plight  mislead 
him  into  more  pernicious  measures.    The 
majority  of  those  who  really  entertained 
revolution-principles  opposed  Uie  court,  fiom 
apprehensions  that  a  standing  army  once 
established  would  take  root,  and  grow  into 
an  habitual  maxim  of  government:  that 
should  the  people  be  disarmed,  and  the 
sword  left  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries,  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  must  be  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  him  by  whom  these  mercena- 
ries should  be  commabded.    Thej  might 
overawe  elections,  dictate  to  parliaments, 
and  establish  a  tyranny,  before  the  people 
could  t^e  any  measures  for  their  own  pro- 
tection.   They  could  not  help  thinking  it 
was  possible  to  fohn  a  militia,  that  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  fleet  might  effectually 
protect  the  kingdom  from  the  dangers  of  an 
invasion.    They  firmly  believed,  Uiat  a  mi- 
litia might  be  regularly  trained  to  arms,  so 
as  to  acquire  the  dexterity  of  professed  sol- 
diere:  and  they  did  not  doubt  they  would 
surpass  those  hirelings  in  courage,  consider- 
ing that  they  would  be  animated  by  every 
concurring  motive  of  interest,  sentiment, 
and  affection.    Nay,  they  argued,  that  Brit- 
ain, surrounded  as  it  was  by  a  boisterous 
sea,  secu^  by  floating  bulwarks,  alKMind- 
ing  with  stout  and  hardy  inhabitants,  did 
not  deserve  to  be  free,  if  her  aoiaa  could  not 
protect  their  liberties  without  the  aasistance 
of  mercenaries,  who  were  indeed  the  only 
slaves  of  the  kingdom.    Yet,  among  the 
genuine  friends  of  their  country,  some  indi- 
viduals  espoused   the    opposite    mazim& 
They  observed,  that  the  military  system  of 
every  government  in  Europe  was  now  al- 
tered: that  war  was  become  a  trade,  and 
discipline  a  science  not  to  be  learned  but 
by  those  who  made  it  their  sole  profession : 
that,  therefore,  while  France  kept  up  a 
large  standing  army  of  veterans,  ready  to 
embark  on  the  opposite  coast,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  to  maintain  a  small  standing  force, 
which  should  be  voted  in  parliament  from 
year  to  year.    They  might  have  suggested 
another  expedient,  which  in  a  few  years 
would  have  produced  a  militfa  of  disciplined 
men.    Had  the  soldiers  of  this  small  stand- 
ing army  been  enlisted  for  a  term  of  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  might  have 
claimed  their  discharge,  volunteere  would 
have  offered  themselves  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  even  from  the  desire  of  learn- 
ing the  use  and  exercise  of  arms,  the  am- 
bition of  being   concerned  in  scenes  of 
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mctml  service,  and  the  chagna  of  little  dis- 
appoiDtments  or  temporary  disgusts,  which 
yet  woold  not  have  impelled  them  to  enlist 
as  aoldieiB  on  the  common  terms  of  perpet^ 
iial  slavery.  In  conse(|uence  of  such  a  suc- 
cession, the  whole  kingdom  would  soon 
have  been  stocked  with  members  of  a  disci- 
plined militia,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
army  of  prc^essed  soldiers.  But  this  scheme 
wofloid  huve  defeated  the  purpose  of  the 
sovemment,  which  was  more  afraid  of 
domestic  fi)es  than  of  foreign  enemies; 
and  industriously  avoided  every  plan  of 
this  nature,  which  could  contribute  to 
render  the  malcontents  of  the  nation  more 
formidable 

CHARACTERS  OF  TH£  MINISTERS. 
BsFORfi  we  proceed  to  the  transactions 
of  parliament  in  this  sessbn,  it  may  not  be 
amuB  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  ministry, 
as  it  stood  at  this  juncture.  The  king's 
affection  for  the  earl  of  Portland  had  begun 
to^  abate,  in  proportion  as  his  esteem  for 
Sunderland  increased,  together  with  his 
consideration  for  MrsL  Vdliers,  who  had 
been  distingniahed  by  some  particular  marks 
of  his  majesty's  favor.  These  two  favorites 
are  said  to  have  supplanted  Portland,  whose 
place  m  the  king's  boenn  was  now  filled  bv 
Van  Eeppel,  a  gentleman  of  Guelderland, 
who  had  first  served  his  majesty  as  a  page, 
and  afterwards  acted  as  private  secrets^. 


jectors.  In  his  private  defwrtment,  he  was 
liberal,  easy,  and  entertaining:  as  a  states- 
man, bold,  dogmatical,  and  aspiring. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  STANDING  FORCES 

REDUCED  TO  TEN  THOUSAND. 
The  terrors  of  a  standing  army  had  pro- 
duced such  a  universal  ferment  in  the  na- 
tion, that  the  dependants  of  the  court  in  the 
house  of  commons  durst  not  openly  oppose 
the  reduction  of  the  forces:  but  they  shifted 
the  battery,  and  employed  all  their  address 
in  persuading  the  house  to  agree,  that  a 
very  small  number  should  &  retained. 
When  the  commonf  voted,  That  all  the 
forces  raised  since  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  should  be  disbanded, 
the  courtiers  desired  the  vote  might  be  re- 
committed, on  pretence  that  it  restrained  the 
king  to  the  old  tory  regiments,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  could  not  rely.  This  motion, 
however,  was  overruled  by  a  cwisiderable 
majority.  Then  they  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  rejected,  and  afterwuds 
moved,  That  the  sum  of  Siwe  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum  should  be  granted 
for  the  maintenance  of  guards  and  garri- 
sons. This  provision  would  have  maintained 
a  very  considerable  number ;  but  they  were 
again  disappointed,  and  fain  to  embrace  a 
composition  with  the  other  party,  by  which 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
were  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  ten 


The  earl  of  Portland  growing  troublesome,  thousand  men;  and  they  afterwards  obtained 


firom  his  jealousy  of  this  rival,  the  king  re- 
solved to  send  lum  into  honorable  exile,  in 
quality  of  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  France;  and  Trumball,  his 
friend  and  creature,  was  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  secretary,  which  the  king  conferred 
upon  Vernon,  a  plodding  man  of  business, 
who  had  acted  as  under-secretaiy  to  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury.  This  nobleman  ri- 
valled the  earl  of  Sunderland  in  his  credit 
at  the  council-board,  and  was  supported  by 
Somers,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  by  Rus- 
sel,  now  earl  of  Orford,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  Montague,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Somers  was  an  upright  judge, 
a  plausible  statesman,  a  consummate  cour- 
tier, afi&ble,  mild,  and  insinuatmg.  Orford 
appears  to  have  been  rough,  turbulent,  fiic- 
tioQS,  and  shallow.  Montage  had  distin- 
guished himself  early  by  his  poetical  ge- 
nius; but  he  soon  converted  his  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  more  solid  talents.  He 
rendered  himself  remarkable  for  his  elo- 
quence, discernment,  and  knowledge  of  the 
EngliA  constitution.  To  a  delicate  taste, 
he  united  an  eager  appetite  for  political 
^  studiea  The  first  catered  for  the  enjoy- 
ments o€  fimcy ;  the  other  was  subservient 
to  his  ambition.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
was  the  distinguialied  encourager  of  the 
libera]  arts,  and  the  professed  patron  of  pro- 


an  addition  of  three  thousand  marines.  The 
king  was  extremely  mortified  at  these  reso- 
lutions of  the  commons;  and  even  declared 
to  his  particular  friends,  that  he  would  never 
have  mtermeddled  with  the  afinirs  of  the 
nation,  had  he  foreseen  they  would  make 
such  returns  of  ingratitude  and  distrust 
His  displeasure  was  aggravated  by  the  re- 
sentment against  Sunderland,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  advised  the  unpopular  measure 
of  retaining  a  standing  army.  This  noble- 
man, dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  com- 
mons, resolved  to  avert  the  fury  of  the 
impending  storm,  by  resigning  his  office, 
and  retiring  frdm  court,  contrary  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  and  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  majesty. 

CIVIL  LIST  ESTABLISHED,  Ac. 
The  house  of  commons,  in  order  to 
sweeten  the  unpalatable  cup  they  had  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  voted  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  list,  distinct  from  all 
other  services.  Then  they  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  the  currency  of^  silver  ham- 
mered com,  including  a  clause  for  making 
out  new  exchequer-bills,  in  lieu  of  those 
which  were  or  might  be  filled  up  with  in- 
dorsements: they  framed  another  to  open 
the  correspondence  with  France,  under  a 
variety  of  provisoes:  a  third  for  continuing 
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the  impiisopiueni  of  certain  peraans  who 
btd  been  coneemed  in  the  late  coDspiracy : 
a  foarth  .gTantui^  fiirther  time  fot  amninis- 
teiing  oatbB  wuh  reapect  to  talliee  and 
orden  in  the  exchequer  and  bank  of  Eng- 
land. These  bills  hairing  received  the  royal 
aflsent,  they  resolved  to  grant  a  supply^ 
ii^icfa,  together  with  the  fiinds  already 
settled  for  that  purpose,  should  be  sufficient 
to  answer  and  cancel  all  ezchequer-billB, 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pottnd&  Another  supply 
was  voted  for  the  payment  and  reduction 
of  the  army,  including  half-pay  to  such 
commission-officers  as  were  natural  bom 
subjects  of  England.  They  mnted  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
make  good  deficiencies.  They  resolved. 
That  the  sum  of  two  millions  three  hundred 
and  for^-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
two  poimds  was  necessary  to  pay  off  arrears, 
sufasutence,  contingencies,  general  officers, 
guards  and  earrisons;  of  vmich  sum  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  two  pounds  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  paymaster.  Then  they  took  into 
consideration  the  subsidies  due  to  foreign 
powers,  and  the  sums  owing  to  contractors 
for  br^  and  forage.  Examining  further 
the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  round  the 
general  debt  of  the  navy  amounted  to  one 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds. 
Tlmt  of  the  ordnance  was  equal  to  two  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifly-eeven  pounds.  The  transport  debt 
contracted  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and 
other  services,  did  not  fall  short  of  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-three  pounds;  and  they  owed 
nine  and  forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  pounds,  for  quartering  and 
clothing  the  army,  which  had  been  raised 
by  one  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1677, 
and  disbanded  by  another  in  the  year  1679. 
As  this  enormous  load  of  debt  could  not  be 
discharged  at  once,  the  copimons  passed  a 
number  of  votes  for  raising  sums  of^monev, 
by  which  it  was  considerably  lightenea; 
and  settled  the  funds  for  those  purposes  by 
the  continuation  of  the  land  tax,  and  other 
impositiona  With  respect  to  the  civil  list, 
it  was  raised  by  a  new  subsidy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  the  hereditary  and  tempo- 
rary excise,  a  weekly  portion  from  the 
revenue  of  the  postroffice,  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  of  the  clergy,  the  fines  in  the 
alienation-office,  and  p(»t-fines,  the  revenue 
of  the  wine-license,  money  arising  by  sher- 
ifis,  proffers,  and  compositions  in  tne  ex- 
chequer and  seizures,  the  income  of  the 
dutchy  of  Cornwall,  the  rents  of  all  other 
crown-lands  in  England  or  Wales,  and  the 
duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  spe- 


cie from  Barbadoes  and  the  Leewaid  Isl- 
ands. The  bill  imported,  That  the  overplus 
arising  fix>m  these  funds  should  be  account- 
ed for  to  parliament  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  this  money  was  allotted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  civil  list:  the  rest  was 
granted  for  the  jointure  of  fifty  thousand 

Sunj^  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  queen 
ary  D^te,  according  to  the  stipulatioQ 
at  Ryswick;  and  to  maintain  a  court  for 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  now  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  age :  but  the  jointure  was  never  paid ; 
nor  would  the  king  allow  above  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  the  use  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  Burnet, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  appointed  preceptor. 

FRAUDULENT  mDORSEMENTS  (»* 
EXCHEQUER.BILLS. 

The  commons  having  discus^  the  ways 
and  means  for  raising  the  supplies  of  the 
ensuing  year,  which  rose  almost  to  five 
millions,  took  cognizance  of  some  fraudu- 
lent indorsements  of  exchequer-bills,  a  spe- 
cies of  forgery  which  had  beenpractised  by 
a  confederacy,  consisting  of  Charles  Dun- 
comb,  receiver-general  of  the  excise,  Bar- 
tholomew Burton,  who  possessed  a  j^ce  in 
that  branch  of  the  revenue,  John  Knight, 
treasurer  of  the  customs,  and  Reginald 
Marriot,  a  deputy-teller  of  the  exchequer. 
This  last  became  evidence,  and  the  proof 
turning  out  very  strong  and  full,  the  house 
resolved  to  make  examples  of  the  delin- 
quents (1.)  Duncomb  and  Knight,  both 
members  of  parliament,  were  expelled  and 
committed  to  the  Tower :  Burton  was  sent 
to  Newgate ;  and  bills  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  against 
them.  The  first,  levelled  at  Duncomb, 
passed  the  lower  house,  though  not  without 
ereat  opposition:  but  was  rejected  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  the  majority  of  one  voice. 
Duncomb,  who  was  extremely  rich,  is  said 
to  have  paid  dear  for  his  escape.  The  other 
two  bills  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
peers  discharged  Duncomb  from  his  con- 
finement :  but  he  was  re-committed  by  the 
commons,  and  remained  in  custody  till  the 
end  of  the  session.  WhDe  the  commons 
were  employed  on  ways  and  means,  some 
of  the  members  in  the  opposition  proposed 
that  one  fourth  part  of  the  mcmey  arisin|| 
from  improper  giantB  of  the  crown  ^ould 
be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
but  this  was  a  very  unpalatable  expedient 
as  it  affected  not  only  the  whigs  of  king 
William's  reign,  but  also  the  tories  who 
had  been  gratified  by  Charles  11.  and  his 
brother.    A  great  number  of  petitions  were 

S resented  against  this  measure,  and  so  many 
ifficulties  raised,  that  both  parties  agreed 
to  lay  it  aside.  In  the  course  of  this  mqui- 
ry,  they  discovered  that  one  Railton  held  a 
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grtnt  in  troflt  for  Mr.  Montegue,  cbuioeDor 
of  the  exchequer.  A  motion  was  inunedi- 
atdy  iDBbde,  that  he  should  withdnw ;  but 
puied  in  tb#  Degative  by  a  great  majority. 
Fbi  firom  proeecuting  this  minister,  the 
hooee  voted  it  was  their  opinion.  That  Mr. 
Montague,  for  his  good  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment, did  deserve  his  majesty's  fiivor. 

A  NEW  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  C0N8TI- 
TUTTED  BY  ACT  OF  PARUAMENT. 
This  eztraordinury  vote  was  a  sure  pre- 
sage of  success  in  the  execution  of  a  scheme 
which  Montague  had  ooocertad  affainst  the 
fieet    India   company.      They   had   been 
soonded  about  advancing  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  public  service,  i^  way  of  loan  in 
conaderataott  of  a  parHaroentary  settlement; 
and  thev  cSmA  to  raise  sevea  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  that  condition :  but  be- 
fore tliey  formed  this  resolution,  another 
body  of  merchants,  under  the  aumices  of 
Montague,  oflfered  to  lend  two  millions  at 
eight  per  cent  provided  they  might  be 
gratified  with  an  exclusive  mivilege  of 
trading  to  the  East  Indiea    This  poposal 
was  very  well  received  by  the  majority  in 
the  house  of  commons.    A  bill  for  thb  pur- 
pose was  brought  in,  with  additional  clauses 
of  regulation.    A  petition  was  presented  by 
the  (3d  company,  representing  their  rights 
and  claims  under  so  many  royal  charters ; 
the  regard  due  to  the  property  of  above  a 
thousand  families  interested  in  the  stock: 
as  also  to  the  company's  property  in  India, 
amounting  to  forty-four  thousand  pounds  of 
yearly  revenue.    They  alleged  they  had 
expended  a  million  in  fortifications:  that 
during  the  war  they  had  lost  twelve  great 
ships,  w<HrUi  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds: 
that  since  the  last  subsoription  they  had 
contributed  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand    pounds   to   the   customs,   with 
above  eightf-five  thousand  pounds  in  taxes: 
that  they  had  fiimished  six  thousand  barrels 
of  gun-powder  on  a  very  pressing  occa- 
sion :  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  for  the 
circulation  of  excheqner4)ills,  at  a  very 
critical  juncture,  by  desire  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  who  owned  that  their  compli- 
ance was  a  very  important  servioe  to  the 
government.  No  regard  being  paid  to  their 
remonstrances,  they  undertook  to  raise  the 
loan  of  two  millions,  and  immediately  sub- 
scribed two  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  the 
first  payment    The  two  ^Moposals  being 
oompared  and  oooaidered  by  the  house,  the 
majority  declared  for  the  bill,  which  was 
passed,  snd  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords. 
There  the  old  oooipany  delivered  another 
petition,  and  was  heard  by  counsel ;  never- 
thelesii  the  bill  made  its  way,  though  not 
without  opposition,  and  a  formal  protesta- 
tion by  one  and  twenty  lords,  who  thought 
it  WIS  a  hardship  upon  the  present  com- 


panv;  and  doubted  whether  the  separate 
trade  allowed  in  tiie  bill,  concurrent  with  a 
joint  stock,  might  not  prove  such  an  incon- 
sistencyas  would  dinourage  the  subscrip- 
tkm.  This  act,  by  which  the  old  company 
w^  dissolved,  in  a  great  measure  blasted 
the  reputation  of  the  whigs,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  on  the  decline  with  the 
people.  They  had  stood  up  as  advocates 
for  a  standing  army :  they  now  unjustly  su- 
perseded the  East  India  company:  they 
were  accused  of  having  robbea  tlie  public 
by  embezxlinff  the  national  treasure,  aad 
amawBing  weiQth  l^  usurious  contracts,  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellow-snb^ti,  groan- 
ing under  the  most  oppresnve  biudens. 
Certain  it  is,  they  were  at  this  period  the 
most  mercenary  and  corrupt  undertakers 
that  ever  had  been  eropbyed  by  any  king 
or  administration  since  the  first  esteblish- 
ment  of  the  English  monarchy. 

The  commons  now  transferred  their  at- 
tention to  certain  objects  in  which   the 
people  of  Ireland  were  interested.    Colonel 
Mitchelbome,  who  had  been  idnt  governor 
of  Londonderry  with  Dr.  Walker,  during 
the  sieoe  of  that  place,  petitioned  the  house 
in  behfuf  of  himself  his  officers,  and  soUUera, 
to  whom  a  considerable  sum  of  monev  was 
due  for  subsistence ;  and  the  city  itself  im- 
plored the  mediation  of  the  commons  with 
bis  majesty,  that  its  services  and  suflferings 
might  be  taken  into  consideration.    The 
house  having  examined  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  b5h  petitions,  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  recommending  the  citi- 
sens  of  Londonderrv  to  his  majerty's  fovor ; 
that  they  might  no  longer  remain  a  ruinous 
spectacle  to  all,  a  scorn  to  their  enemies, 
and  a  discouragement  to  well-afiected  sub- 
jects:  they  fikewise  declared,  that  the 
governor  and  garrison  did  deserve  some 
special  marks  of  royal  favor,  for  a  lasting 
monument  to  posterity.    To  this  address 
the  king  replied,  that  he  would  consider 
them,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mona    William  Molineux,  a  gentleman  of 
Dublin,  having  published  a  l»ok  to  prove 
that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  independ- 
ent of  the  parliament  of  England,  thB  house 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  and  nature  of  this  performance.    An 
address  was  voted  to  the  king,  desiring  he 
would  give  directions  for  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  the  author.    Upon  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  the  commons  in  a 
body  presented  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
representing  the  dangerous  attempts  which 
had  been  lately  made  hf  some  or  his  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  to  shake  off  their  subjec- 
tion and  dependence  upon  England;  at- 
tempts which  appeared  not  only  fiom  the 
bold  and  pernicious  asssrtions  contained  in 
a  book  lately  published,  but  more  fidly  and 
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aatbnilicailj  fay  tome  iioCet  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  oommoni  in  Ireland.  These 
had,  daring  their  last  seanon,  transmitted 
an  aet  ibr  the  better  security  of  his  niajes- 

gs  peoNin  and  floveniment»  whereby  an 
igiidi  act  of  paniament  -was  pretended  to 
be  re-enacfied,  wUh  aHentions  cUigatory 
on  the  eouits  of  justice  and  .the  great  seal 
of  England.  The  Ehijglish  cammons,  there- 
ibre,  besoQght  his  majesty  to  give  effectual 
ciders  for  preventing  any  sim  encroach- 
ments for  the  future,  and  the  pemiciouB 
consequences  of  what  was  past,  by  puniah- 
ing  those  who  had  been  gutfiy  therecrf':  that 
he  would  take  care  to  see  the  laws  which 
direct  and  restrain  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
ponctaall^  obser?ed,  and  discourage  every 
thing  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  les- 
sen the  dependence  of  Ireland  upon  Enc<- 
knd.  This  remonstrance  was  graciously 
received,  and  (he  king  prooiiaed  to  comply 
with  their  request 

The  jealousy  which  the  oonmiQns  enter- 
tained of  the  government  in  Ireland,  ani- 
mated tiiem  to  take  other  measures,  that 
ascertained  the  suhjection  of  that  kingdom. 
Understanding  that  the  Irish  had  estid>liBh- 
ed  diven  wooUen  manu&ctnrea,  they,  in 
another  addreea,  entreated  his  majesty  to 
take  measures  for  diBcouraging  the  woollen 
menufoeturea  in  Ireland,  as  they  interfered 
with  those  of  England,  and  promote  the 
linen  mannfactnre,  whidi  would  be  profita- 
ble ts  both  natkxiB.  At  the  same  time,  re- 
ceiving inibraiation  that^the  FVench  had  se- 
duced some  English  manoftcturers,  and  set 
up  a  great  work  for  cloth-makinff  in  Picar- 
dy,  t&y  brouf^  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and 
better  executing  former  acts  ibr  preventing 
the  asportation  of  wool,  fhllers-earth,  and 
soourini^  day;  and  this  was  immediatdy 
pasaed  mto  a  law.  A  petition  being  pre- 
sented to  the  house,  by  the  lustring  com- 
pany, against  certain  merchants  who  had 
smoggira  alamodes  and  luatrings  from 
ftoce,  even  during  the  war,  the  commit- 
tee of  trade  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
aliegatitms;  and  all  the  secrets  of  this  traf- 
fic were  detected.  Upon  the  report  the 
house  resolved,  that  the  manuftctore  of  ala- 
modes and  lustrings  set  up  in  England,  had 
been  beneficial  to  the  kingdom :  that  there 
had  been  a  destructive  and  illegal  trade  car^ 
ried  <Hi  during  the  war,  for  importing  these 
commodities,  by  which  the  kmg  hsd  been 
defranded  of  his  customs,  and  the  Englidi 
manufactures  greatly  discouraged :  that,  b^ 
the  smuggling  vessels  employed  in  this 
trade,  intelligence  had  been  carried  into 
France  during  the  war,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  govemmeot  conveyed  from  justice. 
t9tephen  Seignoret,  Rhone,  Baudoin,  John 
Ckwdet,  Nicholas  Santini,  Peter  de  Hearse, 
iohn  Pierce,  Jdm  Dumaitre,  and  David 


Barrean,  were  impeached  at  tlie  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords;  and  pleading  gmttw,  the 
lords  imposed  fines  upon  them,  acoosaingto 
their  req»ective  circnmstanceai  They  were 
in  the  mean  time  coBnnitted  to  Mewgate, 
until  those  fines  should  be  paid;  and  the 
cominaBsaddrsased  the  king,  that  the  money 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  wwintwince 
of  Greenwich  hospitaL  The  house  having 
taken  cognizance  of  this  aflhir,  and  made 
some  new  regulations  in  the  prosecntion  of 
the  African  trade,  presented  a  solemn  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  rapresenting  the  general 
degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  age,  and 
beseeching  iiis  nu^jeaty  to  command  all  his 
iodgea,  justices,  and  magistrates  to  pot  the 
laws  in  eomcutkii  against  proftneness  and 
immorality.    The  king  professed 


extremely  well  pleased  with  this  nmon- 
strance,  ptosMsed  to  give  immediate  diree- 
tiona  fbr  a  reformation,  and  cxsiesscd  his 
desire  that  some  more  efiectual  piuvisioD 
might  be  made  for  sappnssing  unpious 
books,  cfBitaining  doctrines  against  the 
Trinity ;  doctrines  which  abounded  at  tiliis 
period,  and  took  theirorigin  firom  the  licen- 
txMuneas  and  profiigncy  of  the  times. 

SOaETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF 

MAPrmsRS. 

is  the  midst  of  such  immorality.  Dr. 
Thomas  Bny,  an  active  divine,  fbnned  a 
plan  for  propajgating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
countries.  IfissioBaries,  catechisms,  Htur- 
ffies,  and  other  booka  for  the  mstmcticn  of 
Ignorant  people,  were  sent  to  the  Englisli 
colonies  in  America.  This  laudable  doign 
was  supported  by  voluntary  oontribotian ; 
and  the  bill  havmg  been  brongfat  into  the 
faoyse  of  commons  for  the  better  discovery 
of  estates,  given  to  superstitious  uses,  Dr. 
Bmy  presented  a  petition,  praying,  that 
some  part  of  these  estates  might  be  set 
apart  for  the  nropagation  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  Maryland,  Viri^inia,  and  the 
Leewaid  Uaads.  About  this  period,  a  so- 
ciety for  the  refonnatiQn  of  manners  was 
formed  under  Ae  king's  countenance  and 
encouragement  Conndereble  cbllectkms 
were  nmde  for  maintaining  clergymen  to 
read  prayers  at  certain  hours  in  {daces  of 
public  worship,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ment every  Sunday.  The  raemben  of  this 
society  resolved  to  infbnn  tiie  magistrates 
of  all  vice  and  immorality  that  should  foil 
under  th^  cognizance ;  and  with  that  part 
of  the  fines  allowed  bv  law  to  the  informer 
constitute  a  fund  of  daarity.  The  boamees 
of  the  session  being  terminated,  the  king, 
on  the  third  day  of  July,  prorprued  the  par- 
liament, after  having  thanked  them,  m  a 
short  speech,  for  the  many  lestimonieo  of 
their  afiection  he  had  received;  and  in 
two  days  after  the  prorogation,  it  was  dis- 
solved. 
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*rHB  KARL  W  FCHtTLAND  RESIGNS  HIS 
EBIPLOYMENT& 

III  tbe  month  of  JsBiuuy,  the  earl'of  Fbrt- 
Imi  bad  set  oat  oD  hk  embasjr  to  France, 
where  he  wee  leceived  with  very  ptrticokr 
marhe  cf  diethiotioii.  He  made  a  puhlie 
^atry  into  Parie  with  such  magnificence,  as 
is  aaid  to  have  aetoniahed  the  French  nar 
doD.  He  interceded  fixr  the  Protestants  in 
that  kingdoDK  against  whom  the  peisecu* 
tkn  had  been  renewed  with  redouhled  vio* 
lence:  be  proposed  that  king  James  riioald 
be  removed  to  Avignon,  in  whidi  case  his 
master  would  supply  hkn  with  an  bonoraMe 
peosion;  but  his  remonstrances  on  both  sub- 
jects proved  ineflfectmd.  Lonis,  however, 
in  a  private  oonferenoe  with  him  at  Marii, 
is  sapposed  to  have  oomnmnicated  his  pro- 
ject of  the  pB^tion-^treaty.  The  earl  of 
Portland,  at  his  retnm  to  £nghuid,  finding 
himself  totally  eclipsed  in  the  kind's  &vor, 
by  KeppeU  now  created  earl  of  Albemarle, 
reswned  his  emplojrnients  in  disgust;  nor 
couM  the  king^s  solicitations  prevail  upon 
him  to  resume  any  office  in  the  household ; 
thoogfa  he  promised  to  serve  his  maiesty  in 
any  other  snape,  and  was  soon  employed  to 
nmiCiate  the  trea^  of  partition.  If  this 
noMeman  miacarriea  in  the  purpoees  of  his 
last  embanr  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  the 
agents  of  france  were  equally  unsuocessfnl 
in  their  endeavon  to  retrieve  their  com- 
merce with  Ehigiand,  which  the  war  had 
interrupted.  Their  commissary,  sent  over 
to  London  with  powers  to  regulate  the 
trade  between  the  two  nations^  met  with 
insuperable  difficulties.  'Hie  parliament 
bad  Wdened  the  French  commodities  with 
heavy  duties,  which  were  already  appro- 
priated to  diflbrent  uses;  and  the  dntnnd 
of  trade  was  in  many  respects  entirely  al- 
tered. Tlie  English  merohants  sinplied 
the  nation  with  wines  finom  Italy,  Spain, 
•»1  Pbrtagd;  with  liiMm  fhim  Hotbikraod 
Silesia;  and  manufiu^tures  of  paper,  hats, 
stufib  aind  silks,  had  been  set  up  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  England,  by  the 
French  lefiigees. 

THE  KING  DISOWNS  THE  SCOmSH 
TRADING  COMPANY. 

Bt  this  time  a  ferment  had  been  raised 
in  SeoUaad,  by  the  opposition  and  discour- 
agements their  new  company  had  sustained. 
'fiiey^  had  emrioyed  agents  in  England, 
Holiaaid,  and  Hambuii^,  to  receive  sub- 
scriptione.  The  adventurers  in  England 
were  intimidated  by  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken  in  parliament  against  the 
Scottish  company.  The  Dutoh  East  India 
compsny  tomr  the  alarm,  and  exerted  all 
their  interest  to  prevent  their  countrymen 
finom  sufascribiiijr;  and  the  king  permitted 
hit  resident  at  Hamburgh  to  present  a  me- 
mosnl  against  the  Scottish  company  to  the 


senate  of  that  city.  Tlie  parliament  of 
Scotland  being  assembled  by  the  earl  of 
Marchmont  as  kinjf s  commissioner,  the 
otMupany  presented  it  with  a  roraonstnnce, 
containing  a  detail  of  their  grietnaicefl^ 
arising  firam  the  conduct  of  the  Engttsh 
house  of  commons,  as  well  as  firom  the  me- 
morial presented  by  the  king^s  minister  at 
Hamburgh,  in  which  he  actoaliy  dirowned 
the  act  of  parliament  and  letten  patent 
which  had  passed  in  their  favor,  and  tDreat> 
ened  the  inhabitants  of  that  eitr  with  his 
majesty's  resentment^  in  case  they  dbouU 
jodn  the  Scoto  in  their  nndertaldng'.  They 
represented,  tbat  such  mstances  of  interpo- 
sition had  put  a  stop  to  the  subscriptkms  in 
England  and  Hambuigfa,  hurt  the  credit  of 
the  company,  discouraj|[ed  the  adventunrs, 
and  tiireatened  the  entire  ruin  of  a  deaimi 
in  which  all  the  most  oonsiderahle  ihmilies 
of  the  nation  were'  deeply  engaged.  The 
parliament  having  taken  their  case  into 
consideratiQn,  sent  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
representmg  the  hardships  to  which  the 
company  had  been  exposed,  explaining  how 
ftr  the  nation  in  genera]  was  eoncenaed  in 
the  desiffn,  and  entreating,  that  he  would 
take  su<m  measures  as  miffht  eifectoaUjr 
vindicate  the  undoubted  ri^ts  and  privi- 
leges of  the  company.  Tms  address  wn^ 
seconded  by  a  petition  from  the  company 
itself,  praying,  that  his  majesty  would  give 
some  intimation'  to  the  senate  of  Hambu^h, 
permitting  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to 
renew  the  subscriptions  they  had  with- 
drawn :  that,  as  a  gncious  mark  of  his  royal 
fiivor  to  the  company,  he  would  bestow  upon 
them  two  small  frigates,  then  lyingr  useless 
in  the  harbor  of  Btrnit-Island ;  and  that,  in 
oonskderation  of  the  obstructions  they  bad 
encountered,  he  would  continue  their  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  ibr  such  longer  time 
as  should  seem  reasonable  to  his  majesty. 
Though  the  commissioner  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  king,  who  had  actually  re> 
solved  to  ruin  this  company,  he  could  not 
appease  the  resentment  of  the  nation ;  and 
toe  heats  of  parliament  became  so  violent, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  adjourn  it  to  the  fifth 
day  of  November.  In  this  interval,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company,  understanding  from 
their  agent  at  Hamburgh,  that  the  address 
of  the  parliament,  and  their  own  petition, 
had  produced  no  efllect  in  their  &vor ;  they 
wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  lord  Sea- 
field,  secretary  of  state,  observing,  that  they 
had  received  repeated  assurances  of  the 
king's  having  given  orders  to  his  resident 
at  Hamburgh  touching  their  memorial ;  and 
entreating  the  interposition  of  his  tordship, 
that,  justice  might  be  done  to  the  company. 
The  secretary,  in  his  answer,  promised  to 
take  the  first  c<xiveniettt  opportunity  of 
representing  the  afRiir  to  his  majesty ;  but 
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he  nid  this  oouUI  not  be  immediately  ex- 
pected, as  the  king  wbb  much  engaged  in 
the  affkin  of  the  English  parliament  This 
declantioB  the  directors  considered,  as  it 
really  wss,  a  mere  evasion,  which  helped  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  that  people  from  the 
kk^s  person  and  government 

HE  EMBABSB  FOR  HOLLAND. 
Kno  WiLUAM  at  this  time  revolved  in 
his  own  mind  a  project  of  fiir  greater  con- 
sequence to  the  interest  of  Europe ;  name- 
Iv,  that  of  settling  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  which  in  a  little  time 
would  be  vacated  by  the  death  of  Charles 
n.  whose  constitution  was  already  exhausted. 
He  had  been  lately  reduced  to  extremity, 
and  his  situation  was  no  sooner  known  m 
France,  than  Louis  detached  a  squadron  to- 
wards Cadiz,  with  orders  to  intercept  the 
Slate-fleet,  in  case  the  king  of  Spain  should 
ie  belbre  its  arrival.  William  sent  an- 
other fleet  to  protect  the  galleons;  but  it 
arrived  too  late  for  that  service,  and  the 
nation  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  equipment  His  Catholic  ma- 
jesty recovered  from  his  disorder,  contrary 
to  the  expectatbn  of  his  people ;  but  con- 
tinued in  such  an  enfeebled  and  precarious 
state  of  health,  that  a  relapse  was  every 
moment  apprehended.  In  the  latter  end 
of  July,  king  William  embarked  fbr  Hol- 
land, on  pretence  of  enjoying  a  recess  fh>m 
business,  which  was  necessary  to  his  con- 
stitution. He  vras  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  himself  for  some  time  from  a 
kingdom  in  which  he  had  been  exposed  to 
such  opposition  and  chagrin.  But  the  real 
motive  of  his  voyage  was  a  design  of  treat- 
ing with  the  French  king,  remote  from  the 
observation  of  those  who  mi^ht  have  pene- 
trated into  the  nature  of  his  negotiation. 
He  had  appointed  a  regencv  to  govern  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  as  one  of  the 
number  nominated  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  regained  his  favor,  and  been  con- 
stituted governor  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
At  his  majesty*8  departure,  sealed  orders 
were  left  with  the  ministry,  directing,  that 
sixteen  thousand  men  should  be  retamed  in 
the  service,  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the 
commons,  by  which  the  standing  army  was 
limited  to  ten  thousand.  He  alleged,  that 
the  apprehension  of  troubles  which  might 
arise  at  the  death  of  king  Charles  induced 
him  to  transgress  this  limitation;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  new  parliament  would  be 
more  fiivorable.  His  enemies,  however, 
made  a  fresh  handle  of  this  step,  to  depre- 
ciate his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
FIRST  TREATY  OF  PARTITION. 
Hatino  assisted  at  the  assemUy  of  the 
States-general,  and  given  audience  to  divers 
ambassadors  at  the  Hague,  he  repaired  to 
his  house  at  Loo,  attended  by  the  earls  of 


Edsex^  Portland,  and  Selkirk.  There  he 
was  visited  by  count  Tallard,  the  French 
minister,  who  had  instructions  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  concerning  the  Spanish  suocev- 
sion.  The  earl  of  Portland,  by  his  majes- 
ty's order,  had  oommunioated  to  secreniy 
Vernon  the  principal  conditions  which  the 
French  king  proposed :  he  himself  witite  a. 
letter  to  lord  chancellor  Somers,  desving^ 
his  advice  witu  regard  to  the  propoations; 
and  fiill  powers  under  the  f^retX  seal,  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  occasionally,  that  he 
might  immediately  begm  the  treaty  with 
count  TaUard.  At  the  same  time^  he  stzict- 
ly  enjoined  secrecy.  The  purport  of  Fort- 
land's  letter  was  imparted  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Montague,  who  eon- 
suited  with  the  chancellor  and  Vernon  upon 
the  subject;  and  the  chancellor  wrote  an 
answer  to  ike  king,  as  the  issue  of  their 
joint  deliberati<m;  but,  before  it  reached 
his  majesty,  the  first  treaty  of  partition  was 
signed  bv  the  earl  of  Portland  and  Sir  Jo- 
sef^ Williamson.  The  contracting  powers 
axpreed,  that,  in  case  the  king  of  Spain 
should  die  without  issue,  the  ungdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the  places  depend- 
ing on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  situated 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  or  the  adjacent 
islands,  the  marquisate  of  Final,  the  prov- 
ince of  Giupuscoa,  all  places  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  other  moon- 
tains  of  Navarre,  Alva,  or  Biscay,  on  the 
Tither  side  of  the  province  of  Uuipuecoa, 
with  all  the  ships,  vessels,  and  stares, 
should  devolve  upon  the  daujdiin,  in  oonsd- 
eration  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which,  with  afi  its  other  dependencies, 
should  descend  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  &th- 
er:  that  the  dutchy  of  Milan  aionld  be  set- 
tled on  the  emperor's  second  son,  the  arch- 
duke Charles:  that  this  treaty  should  be 
communicated  to  the  emperor  and  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  by  the  king  of  England  and 
the  States-general :  that  S*  either  should  re- 
fuse to  agree  to  this  partition,  hir  proportion 
should  remain  in  sequestration,  until  the 
dispute  could  be  accommodated :  that  in 
case  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  should 
die  before  his  fiither,  then  the  elector  and 
his  other  heirs  should  succeed  him  in  those 
dominions;  and,  should  the  archduke  re- 
ject the  dutohy  of  Milan,  they  agreed  tbat 
it  should  be  sequestered,  and  governed  by 
the  prince  of  Vaudemont  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  Philip  IV.  fiither  to 
the  present  king  of  Spain,  had  settled  his 
crown  by  will  on  the  emperor's  children : 
that  the  dauphin  was  son  of  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  same  monarch,  whoee  right 
to  the  succession  Louis  had  renounced  in 
the  most  solemn  manner :  as  for  the  electo- 
ral prince  of  Bavaria,  he  was  grandson  to  a 
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^asa^^xlbBr  of  Spaio.  This  treaty  of  partition 
WB8  ooe  of  the  most  impodent  tcbemes  of 
encrattchment  that  tyranny  and  injustice 
ever  planned.  Louis,  who  had  made  a 
practice  of  sacrificing  all  ties  of  honor  and 
good  fidth  to  the  interest  of  his  pride, 
vanity,  and  ambition,  foresaw  that  he 
fihoiild  never  be  able  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs upon  the  crown  of  Spain,  while  Wil- 
liam was  left  at  liberty  to  form  another 
confederacy  against  them.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  amuse  him  with  a  treaty  in 
which  he  should  seem  to  act  as  umpire  in 
the  coocems  of  Europe.  He  knew  that 
William  was  too  much  of  a  politician  to  be 
restricted  by  notions  of  private  justice ;  and 
that  he  would  make  no  scruple  to  infringe 
the  laws  of  particular  countries,  or  even 
the  rights  of  a  single  nation,  when  the  bal- 
ance of  power  was  at  stake.  He  judged 
light  in  this  particular.  .  The  king  of  f&g- 
land  lent  a  willing  ear  to  hia  proposals,  aM 

dam,  in  despite  of  the  natives,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  every  law  human  or  divine. 

INTRIGUES  OF  FRANCE  AT  THE  OOURT 

OF  MADRID. 

While  the  French  king  cajoled  William 
with  this  negotiation,  the  marquis  d*Har- 
court,  his  ambassador  to  Spain,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  a  difierent  nature  at 
M^id.  The  queen  of  Spain,  suspecting 
the  deogns  of  France,  exerted  all  her  in- 
terest in  behalf  of  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
to  whom  she  was  nearly  related,  ^e 
new-modelled  the  conncil,  bestowed  the 
government  of  Milan  on  prince  Vaudemont, 
and  established  the  prince  of  Hesse  d^Arm- 
stadt  as  viceroy  of  Catalonia.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  efibrts,  she  could  not  pre* 
vent  the  French  minister  from  acquiring 
some  influence  in  the  Spanish  councils. 
He  was  instructed  to  procare  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  for  one  of  the  dauphin's 
SODS,  or  at  least  to  binder  it  from  devolving 
upon  the  emperor's  children.  With  a  view 
to  give  wei|^t  to  his  negotiations,  the 
French  king  ordered  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  to  advance  towards  the  frcmtiers 
of  Catalonia  and  Navarre,  while  a  great 
number  of  ships  and  galleys  cruieed  along 
the  coast,  and  entered  the  harbors  of  Spain. 
Harconrt  immediately  began  to  form  his 
party ;  he  represented  that  Philip  IV.  had 
no  power  to  dispose  of  his  crown  against 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of 
the  realm :  that,  by  the  order  of  succession, 
the  crown  ooght  to  descend  to  the  children 
of  his  dau^iter,  in  preference  to  more  dis- 
tant relations :  that,  if  the  Spaniards  would 
declare  in  favor  of  the  dauphin's  second 
son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  they  might  train 
him  op  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
coun^iT.    When  he  found  them  averse  to 
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this  proposal,  he  assured  them  his  master 
would  approve  of  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  rather  than  consent  to  the  succes- 
sion's devolving  upon  a  son  of  the  emperor. 
Nay,  he  hinted,  that  if  they  would  choose  a 
sovereign  amcmg  themselves,  they  might 
depend  upon  the  protection  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  who  had  no  other  view 
than  that  of  preventing  the  house  of  Austria 
from  becoming  too  formidable  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe.  The  queen  of  Spain  having 
discovered  the  intrigues  of  this  minister, 
conveyed  the  kinff  to  Toledo,  on  pretence 
that  the  air  of  Madrid  was  prejudicial  to 
his  health.  Harconrt  immediately  took  the 
alarm.  He  supposed  her  intention  was  to 
prevail  upon  her  husband,  in  his  solitude, 
to  confirm  the  last  will  of  his  fittber ;  and 
his  doubts  were  all  removed,  when  he  un- 
devtood  that  the  count  de  Harrach  the  Im- 
perial ambaaeador,  had  privately  repaired  to 
Toleda  He  forthwith  took  the  same  road, 
pretending  to  have  received  a  memorial 
fipom  his  master,  with  a  positive  order  to  de- 
liver it  into  the  king's  own  hand.  He  was 
given  to  understand,  that  the  management 
of  foreign  aflkirs  had  been  left  to  the  care 
of  cardinal  Corduba  at  Madrid,  and  that  the 
king's  health  would  not  permit  him  to  at- 
tend to  businesa  The  purport  of  Uie  me- 
morial was,  an  ofiSer  of  French  forces  to  as- 
sist in  raising  the  siege  of  Ceuta  in  Barbery, 
which  the  Moors  had  lately  undertaken : 
but  this  offer  was  civilly  declined.  Har- 
conrt, not  yet  discouraged,  redoubled  his 
efl^rts  at  Madrid,  and  found  means  to  en- 
gage cardinal  Portocarrero  in  the  interests 
of  his  master,  hi  the  mean  time  Louis 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  under 
the  pretext  of  preserving  and  securing  the 
common  peace,  by  such  means  as  shomd  be 
adjudged  most  proper  and  convenient  Du- 
ring these  transactions,  king  William  was 
not  wanting  in  his  endeavors  to  terminate 
the  war  in  Hungary,  which  had  raged  fif^ 
teen  years  without  intermission.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  lord  Paget  and  Mr. 
Colliers,  ambassadors  from  fiigland  and 
Holland,  arrived  in  the  Turkish  camp  near 
Belgrade;  and  a  conference  being  opened 
under  their  mediation,  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
witz  was  signed  on  the  twentynsixih  day  of 
January.  By  this  treaty,  the  emperor  re- 
mained in  possession  of  all  his  conquests: 
Caminieck  was  restored  to  the  Poles:  aL 
the  Morea,  with  several  fortresses  in  Dal- 
matia,  were  ceded  to  the  Venetians ;  and 
the  czar  of  Muscovy  retained  Azoph  during 
a  truce  of  two  years :  so  that  the  Turks,  \^ 
this  pacification,  lost  great  part  of  their 
European  dominions.  The  cardinal  primate 
of  Poland,  who  had  strenuously  adhered  It 
the  prince  of  Conti,  was  prevailed  upon  tc 
acknowledge  Augustus:    and  the  comm<^ 
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tions  in  Lithuania  being  appeased,  peace 
was  established  through  all  Christendom. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  the  king 
arrived  in  £nglana,  where  a  new  parlia- 
ment had  been  chosen,  and  prorogued  on 
account  of  his  majesty's  absence,  which 
was  prolonged  by  contrary  winds  and  tem- 
pestuous weather.  His  ministry  had  been 
at  very  little  pains  to  influence  th^  elections, 
which  generally  fell  upon  men  of  revolu- 
tion-principles, though  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  devoted  to  the  person  of 
their  sovereign:  yet  their  choice  of  Sir 
Tliomas  Lytueton  for  speaker  seemed  to 
wesage  a  session  &vorable  to  the  ministry. 
The  two  houses  being  convened  on  the 
sixth  day  of  December,  the  king,  in  his 
speech,  observed,  that  the  safety,  honor,  and 
happiness  of  the  kingdom  would  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  strength  which 
they  should  think  pri^r  to  maintain  by  sea 
ana  land.  He  desired  they  would  make 
some  further  progress  in  discharging  the 
national  debt ;  contrive  eiSectual  expedients 
for  employing  the  poor ;  pass  good  bills  for 
the  advancement  of  trade,  and  the  discour- 
agement of  profaneness ;  and  act  with 
unanimity  and  dispatch.  The  commons  of 
this  new  parliament  were  so  irritated  at 
the  king's  presuming  to  maintain  a  greater 
number  of  troops  than  their  predecessors  had 
voted,  that  they  resolved  he  should  feel  the 
weight  of  their  displeasure.  They  omitted 
the  common  compliment  of  an  address: 
they  resolved  that  all  the  forces  of  England, 
in  English  pav,  exceeding  seven  thousand 
men,  should  be  forthwith  disbanded ;  as 
also  those  in  Ireland,  exceeding  twelve 
thousand;  and  that  those  retained  should 
be  his  majesty's  natural  bom  subjecta  A 
bill  was  brought  in  on  these  resolutions,  and 
prosecuted  with  peculiar  eagerness,  to  the 
unspeakable  mortification  of  king  William, 
who  was  not  only  extremely  sensible  of  the 
aflfront,  but  also  particularly  cha^ined  to 
see  himself  disabled  from  maintaining  his 
Dutch  guards,  and  the  regiments  of  French 
refugees,  to  which  he  was  uncommonly  at^ 
tached.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  ministry  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  procure  a  vote 
for  ten  or  twelve  thousand ;  but  they  would 
not  undertake  for  a  greater  number.  He 
professed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
posal, observing,  that  they  might  as  well 
disband  the  whole,  as  leave  so  few.  The 
ministers  would  not  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all  their  credit,  by  proposing  a  greater 
number ;  and,  having  received  no  directions 
on  this  subject,  sat  silent  when  it  was  de- 
bated in  the  house  of  commons. 

Such  was  the'  indignation  of  William, 
kindled,  by  this  conduct  of  his  ministry  and 
his  parliament,  that  he  threatened  to  aban- 


don the  government;  and  had  actaally 
penned  a  speech  to  be  pronounced  to  iiodi 
houses  on  that  occasion :  but  he  was  divert- 
ed from  this  purpose  by  his  ministry  and 
confidants,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  bill  by 
which  he  had  been  so  much  offended.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  it  was  ready  for  the  roya. 
assent,  he  went  to  the  house  of  peers, 
where  having  sent  for  the  commons,  be 
told  them,  that  although  he  might  think 
himself  unkmdlj  used,  m  being  deprived  of 
his  guards,  which  had  constantly  attended 
him  in  all  his  actions:  yet,  as  he  believed 
nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  natioa 
than  any  distrust  or  jealousy  between  him 
and  his  parliament,  he  was  come  to  pass 
the  bill,  according  to  their  desire.  At  the 
same  time,  for  his  own  justification,  and  in 
discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he 
declared,  that  in  his  own  judgment  the  na- 
tion was  lefl  too  much  exposed :  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  them  to  provide  such 
a  strength  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom.  They  thanked  biro, 
m  an  address,  for  this  undeniable  proof  of  his 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  his 
parliament  They  assured  him,  he  should 
never  have  reason  to  think  the  commons 
were  undutiful  or  unkind ;  for  they  would, 
on  all  occasions,  stand  by,  and  assist  him  in 
the  preservatbn  of  his  sacred  person,  and  in 
the  support  of  his  government,  asainstall  his 
enemies  whatsoever.  The  lords  presented 
an  address  to  the  same  efiect ;  and  the  king 
assured  both  houses,  he  entertained  no 
doubts  of  their  loyalty  and  afiection.  He 
forthwith  issued  orders  for  reducing  the 
army  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  men, 
to  be  maintained  in  England  under  the  name 
of  guards  and  garrisons ;  and,  hoping  the 
hearts  of  the  commons  were  now  mollified, 
he  made  another  efiort  in  favor  of  his  Dutch 
guards,  whom  he  could  not  dismiss  without 
Sie  most  sensible  re^t  Lord  Ranelagh 
was  sent  with  a  written  message  to  ue 
commons,  giving  them  to  understand,  that 
the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for 
transporting  the  guards  who  came  witih 
him  into  England,  and  that  they  should  em- 
bark immediately,  unless  out  of  consideration 
to  him,  the  house  should  be  disposed  to  find 
a  way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  the 
service ;  a  favor  which  his  majesty  would 
take  very  kindly.  The  commons,  instead 
of  complying  with  his  inclination,  presented 
an  address,  in  which  they  professed  un- 
speakable grief,  that  he  should  propose  any- 
thing to  which  they  could  not  consent  with 
due  regard  to  the  constitution,  which  he 
had  come  over  to  restore,  and  so  often  haz- 
arded his  royal  person  to  preserve.  They 
reminded  him  of  the  declaration,  in  which 
he  had  promised  that  all  the  foreign  forces 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.    They 
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ol»errod,  that  nothing  conduced  more  to 
the  happineBB  and  welfare  of  the  natioD, 
than  an  entire  confidence  between  the  king 
and  people,  which  coold  noway  be  00  firmly 
established  as  by  intruating  his  sacred  per- 
son with  his  own  subjects,  who  had  so  emi- 
nently fidgnalized   themselves  during  the 
late  UHBg  and  expensive  war.    They  re- 
ceived a  soothing  answer  to  this  address, 
bat    remained    firm  to  their  purpose,    in 
which  the  king  was  fain  to  acquiesce ;  and 
the  Dutch  guards  were  transported  to  Hol- 
land.    At  a  time  when-  they  declared  them- 
selves so  well  pleased  with  their  deliverer, 
such  an  opposition  in  an  affiiir  of  very  little 
consequence,  savored  more  of  clownish  ob- 
stinacy than  of  patriotism.    In  the  midst  of 
all  their  professionB  of  regard,  they  enter- 
tained a  national  prejudice  against  himself 
and  all  the  foreigners  in  his  service.    £ven 
in  the  house  of^commons,  his  person  was 
treated  with  great  disrespect  in  virulent  in- 
sinuations. They  suggested  that  he  neither 
loved  nor  trusted  the  English  nation :  that 
he  treated  the  natives  with  the  most  dissr 
ffreeable  reserve ;  and  chose  his  confidants 
nom  the  number  of  strangers  that  suiTound- 
ed  him :  that,  after  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment, he  retired  from  the  kingdom,  to  en- 
joy an  indolent  and  inglorious  privacy  with 
a  few  &vQrites.    These  suggestions  were 
certainly   true.    He   was   extremely  dis- 
gusted with  the  English,  whom  he  consid- 
ered as  malicious,  ignorant,  and  ungrateful, 
and  he  took  no  pains  to  disguise  ms  senti- 
ments. 
THE  COMBflONS  ADDRESS  THE  KING. 
Thb  commons  having  efiected  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  army,  vot^  fifteen  thousand 
seamen,  and  a  proportionable  fleet,  lor  the 
security  of  the  kingdom :  thev  granted  one 
million  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  thou- 
sand fifteen  pounds,  for  the  services  of  the 
year,  to  be  raised  l^  a  tax  of  three  shillings 
m  the  pound  upon  lands,  personal  estat^ 
penmons,  and  officea    A  great  number  of 
pnests  and  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  been 
frighted  away  by  the  revolution,  were  now 
encouraged,  by  the  treaty  of  Rjrswick,  to 
return,  and  appeared  in  all  public  places 
of  London  and  Westminster,  with  remark- 
able effrontery.    The  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment whispered  about,  that  the  treaty 
contained  a  secret  article  in  fiivor  of  those 
who  professed  that  religion ;  and  some  did 
not  even  scruple  to  insinuate  that  William 
was  a  papist  in  his  heart    The  commons, 
alarmed  at  the  number  and  insolence  of 
thcHe  religionists,  desired  the  king,  in  an 
addren,  to  remove  by  proclamation  all  pap 
pists  and  nonjurors  from  the  city  of  London 
and  parts  adjacent,  and  put  the  laws  m  ex- 
ecu^  agamst  them,  that  the  wicked  de- 
signs (hey  were  always  hatching  might  be 


efiectually  disappointed.  The  king  gratified 
them  in  their  request  of  a  proclamation, 
which  was  not  much  regarded :  but  a  re- 
markable law  was  enacted  against  pep^l?^ 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session.  The 
old  East  India  company,  about  this  period, 
petitioned  the  lower  house,  to  make  some 
provision  that  their  corporation  might  sub-  , 
sist  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  granted  by  his  majesty's  cluu*- 
ter :  that  the  payment  of  the  five  pounds 
per  cent  by  the  late  act  for  settlmg  the 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  might  be  settled 
and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to 
remain  a  burden  on  the  petitioners;  and 
that  stich  further  considerations  might  be 
had  for  their  relief  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  East  India  trade,  as  should  be  thought 
reasonable.  A  bill  was  brought  in  upon  the 
subject  of  this  petition ;  but  reject^  at  the 
second  reading  (3).  Discontents  had  risen 
to  such  a  height,  that  some  memb^  began 
to  assert,  they  were  not  bound  to  mamtain 
the  votes  and  credit  of  the  former  parliap 
ment ;  and,  upon  this  maxim,  would  have 
contributed  their  interest  towards  a  repeal 
of  the  act  made  in  favor  of  the  new  com- 
pany :  but  such  a  scheme  was  of  too  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  the  public  credit,  to 
be  carried  into  execution. 

That  spirit  of  peevishness  which  could 
not  be  gratified  with  this  sacrifice,  pro- 
duced an  inquirer  into  the  management  of 
naval  afiairs,  which  was  aimed  at  the  earl 
of  Orford,  a  nobleman  whose  power  gave 
umbrase,  and  whose  wealth  excited  envy. 
He  officiated  both  as  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  lord  commissioner  of  the  admiralty, 
and  seemed  to  have  for^  the  sphere  from 
which  he  had  risen  to  title  and  office.  The 
commons  drew  up  an  address,  complaining 
of  some  unimportant  articles  of  misman- 
agement in  the  conduct  of  Ihe  navy ;  and 
the  earl  was  wise  enough  to  avoid  further 
prosecution,  by  resigning  his  employments. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  May  the  king  closed 
the  sessbn,  with  a  short  speech,  hinting 
dissatisfaction  at  their  having  neglected  to 
consider  some  points  which  he  had  recom- 
mended to  their  attention ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  to  the  first  of  June  (4). 
In  a  little  tune  after  this  prorogation,  his 
majesty  appointed  a  regency ;  and  on  the 
second  day  of  June  embarked  for  Holland. 

THE  SCOTTISH  COMPANY  MAKE  A  SET- 
TLEMENT ON  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  DARIEN. 
In  Ireland  nothing  of  moment  was  tran»- 
acted.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom 
passed  an  act  for  raising  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  on  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  to  defiray  the  ex-  « 
pense  of  maintaining  twelve  thousand  men, 
who  had  been  vot^  by  the  commons  of 
England:    then   the   assembly    was   pro- 
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logaed.  A  new  oomroiflBion  afterwards  ar- 
rived at  DubUn,  constituting  the  duke  of 
A>lton,  the  earls  of  Berkeley  and  Galwa^, 
lords-justices  of  Ireland.  The  clamor  in 
Scotland  increased  against  the  ministry, 
who  had  disowned  their  company,  and  in  a 
gietX  measure  defeated  the  design  fhxn 
which  they  had  promised  themselves  such 
heaps  of  treasure.  Notwithstanding  the 
discouragements  to  which  their  company 
had  been  exposed,  they  fitted  out  two  of 
four  large  ships  which  had  been  biiilt  at 
Hamburgh  for  their  service.  These  were 
laden  with  a  cargo  for  traffic,  with  some 
artillery  and  military  stores;  and  the  ad- 
venturers embarking,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  hundred,  they  sailed  from  the  Frith 
of  Edkiburgh,  with  some  tenders,  on  the 
seventeenth  da^  of  July  in  the  preceding 
year.  At  Madeira  they  took  in  a  supply  of 
wine,  and  then  steered  to  Crab-island  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St  Thomas,  lying  between 
Santa  Cruz  and  Porto  Rica  Their  design 
was  to  take  possession  of  this  little  island;, 
but,  when  they  entered  the  road,  thev  saw 
a  large  tent  pitched  upon  the  strand,  and 
the  Danish  colors  flying.  Finding  them- 
selves anticipated  in  this  qoarter,  they  di- 
rected their  course  to  the  coast  of  Darien, 
where  they  treated  with  the  natives  for  the 
establishment  of  their  colony,  and  taking 
possession  oi  the  ffround,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Caledonia,  began  to  exe- 
cute their  ])lan  of  erecting  a  town  under 
the  appellation  of  New  Epinburgb,  by  the 
direction  of  their  council,  consisting  of 
Paterson  the  projector,  and  six  other  di- 
rectors. They  had  no  sooner  completed 
their  settlement,  than  they  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  containing  a  detail  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  pretended  they  had  re- 
ceived undoubted  inteUigence,  that  the 
French  inteq|ed  to  make  a  settlement  on 
that  coast ;  and  that  their  colony  would  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  to  his  majest/s 
kingdom  and  dominions  from  the  execution 
of  such  a  scheme.  They  acknowledged  his 
goodness  in  granting  those  privileges  by 
which  their  company  was  established ;  they 
implored  the  continuance  of  his  royal  fiivor 
ana  protection,  as  they  had  punctually  ad- 
hered to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  patent  they  had  obtained. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  king  was  re- 
solved to  crush  them  effectually.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  greater  part  of  their  pro- 
visions had  been  consumed  bofore  they  set 
sail  from  Scotland,  and  foresaw  that  they 
must  be  reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  if 
not  supplied  from  the  English  colonies. 
That  they  might  be  debarred  of  all  such 
assistance,  he  sent  orders  to  the  governors 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  other  English  settle-! 


ments  in  America,  to  issue  iHX)e]aiDatioiiir 
prohibiting,  under  the  severest  penalties,  all 
nis  majesty's  subjects  from  holding  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  Scottish  colony,  or 
assisting  it  in  any  shape,  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, or  provision ;  on  pretence  that  they 
had  not  communicated  their  design  to  his 
majesty,  but  had  peopled  Darien,  in  viola- 
tion or  the  peace  subsisting  between  him 
and  his  allies.  Their  colony  was,  doubtless, 
a  very  dangerous  encroachment  upon  the 
Spaniards,  as  it  would  have  commanded  the 
passa^  between  Porto  Bello  and  Panama, 
and  divided  the  Spanish  empire  in  America. 
The  French  kinff  complained  of  the  inva- 
sion, and  offered  to  supply  the  court  of 
Madrid  with  a  fleet  to  dislodge  the  inter- 
lopers. Colonna,  marquis  de  Canales,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London, 
presented  a  memorial  to  king  William,  re- 
monstrating against  the  eetUement  of  this 
colony,  as  a  mark  of  disregard,  and  a  breach 
of  the  alliance  between  the  two  crowns;  and 
declaring,  that  his  master  would  take  proper 
measures  against  such  hostilitiea  The 
Scots  affirmed,  that  the  natives  of  Darien 
were  a  free  people,  whom  the  Spaniards  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  subdue;  that,  there- 
fore, they  had  an  original  and  incontrovert- 
ible ri^ht  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands,  part 
of  which  the  company  had  purchased  for  a 
valuable  consideration.  But  there  was  an- 
other cause  more  powerful  than  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Spanish  court,  to  which  this 
colony  feu  a  sacrifice;  and  that  waa^  the 
jealousy  of  the  English  traders  and  phmteni 
barien  was  said  to  be  a  country  abounding 
with  gold,  which  would  in  a  little  time  en- 
rich the  adventurers.  The  Scots  were 
known  to  be  an  enterprising  and  pertinacious 
people;  and- their  harbor  near  Golden  Island 
was  already  declared  a  free  port  The 
English  apprehended  that  their  planters 
would  be  allured  into  this  new  colony  by 
the  double  prospect  of  finding  gold,  and 
plundering  the  Spaniards:  that  the  bucca- 
neers in  particular  would  choose  it  as  their 
chief  residence:  that  the  plantations  of 
England  would  be  deserted:  that  Darien 
would  become  another  Akpers:  and  that 
the  settlement  would  produce  a  rupture 
with  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
English  effects  in  that  kingdom  would  be 
confiscated.  The  Dutch,  too,  are  said  to 
have  been  jealous  of  a  company,  which  in 
time  might  have  proved  their  competitors 
in  the  illicit  commerce  to  the  Spanish  main ; 
and  to  have  hardened  the  king*s  heart 
against  the  new  settiers,  whom  he  aban- 
doned to  their  fate,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated petitions  and  remonstrances  of  their 
constituents.  Famine  compelled  the  first 
adventurers  to  quit  the  coast:  a  second  re- 
cruit of  men  and  provisions  was  sent  thither 
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firom  Scotland :  bat  ooe  of  thein^ips,  laden 
with  provisioD,  being  burnt  by  accident, 
tbey  likewise  deserted  the  place:  another 
reinforceiDent  arrived,  and  being  better  pro- 
vided than  the  two  former,  might  have 
maintained  their  footing;  bat  they  were 
aocm  divided  into  fictions  that  rendered  all 
their  schemes  abortive.  The  Spaniards 
advanced  against  them ;  when,  finding  them- 
selves incapable  of  withstanding  the  enemy, 
they  adicited  a  capitulation,  by  virtue  of 
whM:h  they  were  permitted  to  retire.  Thus 
vanished  idl  the  eolden  dreams  of  the  Scot- 
tisli  nation,  which  had  engaged  in  this  de- 
sig^n  with  incredible  eagerness,  and  even 
embarked  a  greater  sum  of  money  than 
ever  they  bad  advanced  upon  any  other  oc- 
casion. They  were  now  not  only  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  wealth  and 
affluence,  but  a  great  number  of  families 
were  absolutely  ruined  by  the  miscarriage 
of  the  design,  which  they  imputed  solely  to 
the  conduct  <^  kmg  William.  The  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland  seemed  to  join  in  the 
clamor  that  was  raised  against  their  sove- 
reign, taxing  him  with  double-dealing,  in- 
humanity, and  base  ingratitude,  to  a  people 
who  had  lavished  their  treasure  and  best 
blood  in  support  of  his  government,  and  in 
the  gmtification  of  his  ambition :  and  had 
their  power  been  equal  to  their  animosity, 
in  all  probability  a  rebellion  would  have 
ensued. 

REliffON£rrRANCES  OF  THE  SPANISH 

COURT, 
WnxuLH,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  himself  at 
Loo,  where  he  was  visited  l^  the  duke  of 
Zell,  with  whom  he  had  long  cultivated  an 
intimacy  of  friendship.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  this  place,  the  earl  of  Portland  and 
the  fiftand  pensionary  of  Holland  frequently 
conmrred  with  the  French  ambassador, 
count  Tallard,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Span- 
ish succession.  The  first  plan  of  the  par- 
tition being  defeated  by  the  death  of  the 
young  prince  of  Bavaria,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  concert  another,  and  began  a  private 
negotiation  for  that  purpose.  The  court  of 
Spain,  apprized  of  theur  intention,  sent  a 
written  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  the 
English  roiftisterat  Madrid,  expressing  their 
resentment  at  this  unprecedented  method 
of  proceeding,  and  desiring  that  a  stop 
might  be  pat  to  these  intri^es,  seeing  the 
king  of  Spain  would  of  hunself  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  preserving  the  public 
tFanquillity,  in  case  he  should  die  without 
heirs  of  his  body.  A  representation  of  the 
same  kind  was  made  to  the  ministerB  of 
France  and  Holland:  the  marquis  de  Ca- 
nales,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London, 
delivered  a  memorial  to  the  lords-justices, 
couched  in  the  most  virulent  terms,  against 
this  traosactiooy  and  even  appealing  from 
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the  king  to  the  parliament  This  Spaniard 
was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  insult 
king  William,  who  hated  his  person,  and 
had  forbid  him  the  court,  on  account  of  his 
appearing  covered  in  his  majesty's  presence. 
The  regency  had  no  sooner  communicated 
this  paper  to  the  king,  than  he  ordered  the 
ambassador  to  quit  the  kinjgfdom  in  eighteen 
davs,  and  to  remain  within  his  own  house 
till  the  time  of  his  departure.  He  was 
likewise  ffiven  to  understand,  that  no  writ- 
ing would  be  received  from  him  or  any  of 
his  domesticsL  Mr.  Stanhope  was  directed 
to  complain  at  Madrid  of  the  afiront  offered 
to  his  master,  which  he  styled  an  insolent 
and  saucy  attempt  to  stir  up  sedition  in 
the  kingdom,  by  appealing  to  the  people 
and  paniament  of  England  a^jainst  his 
majesty.  The  court  of  Spain  jusufied  what 
their  minister  had  done,  and  in  their  turn 
ordered  Mr.  Stanhope  to  leave  their  do- 
minions Don  Bernardo  de  Quiros,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  Holland,  prepared  a 
memorial  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  States- 
general;  which,  however,  they  refused  to 
accept  These  remonstrances  did  not  in- 
terrupt the  negotiation,  in  which  Louis  was 
BO  efl^er,  that  he  complained  of -William, 
as  if  he  had  not  employed  his  whole  influ- 
ence in  prevailing  upon  the  Dutch  to  sig- 
nify their  accession  to  the  articles  agre^ 
upon  by  France  and  England :  but  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  found  means  to  remove  this 
jealousy. 

THE  COMMONS  PERSIST  IN  THEIR 
RESOLUTIONS. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  William 
returned  to  England,  and  conferred  upon 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  the  office  of  cham- 
berlain, vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Sun- 
derland. Mr.  Montague,  at  the  same  period, 
resigned  his  seat  at  the  treasury-board,  to- 
gether with  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  either  foreseeing  uncommon  diffi- 
culty in  managing  a  house  of  commons, 
after  they  had  been  dismissed  in  ill-humor, 
or  dreading  the  interest  of  his  enemies,  who 
might  procure  a  vote  that  his  two  places 
were  inconsistent  The  king  opened  the 
session  of  parliament,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  November,  with  a  long  speech,  advising 
a  further  provision  for  the  safeUr  of  the 
kingdom  bv  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the 
repairs  of  snips  and  fortifications;  exhortipg 
the  commons  to  make  good  the  deficiencies 
of  the  funds,  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  and  provide  the  necessary  supplies. 
He  recommended  some  good  bill  for  the 
more  efiectual  preventing  and  punisbing 
unlawful  and  clandestine  trading;  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire,  that  some  method  should 
be  taken  for  employing  the  poor,  which 
were  become  a  burden  to  the  kingdom.  He 
assured  them,  his  resolutions  were  to  ooun- 
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tenftnce  virtue,  and  discount  vice:  and 
that  he  would  decline  no  difficulties  and 
dangen^  where  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation  might  be  concerned.  He  con- 
cluded with  these  words :  **  Since  then  our 
aims  are  only  for  the  general  good,  let  us 
act  with  confidence  in  one  anoUier;  which 
will  not  fail,  with  God's  blessing,  to  make 
me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great  and  flour- 
ishing people.'*  The  commons  were  now 
become  wantOD  in  their  disgust  Though 
they  had  received  no  real  provocation,  thev 
resolved  to  mortify  him  with  their  proceed- 
ings. They  affected  to  put  odious  mterpre- 
tations  on  the  very  harmless  expression  of 
^  Let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  another.** 
Instead  of  an  address  of  thanks,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  the^  presented  a  sullen 
remonstrance,  complainm^  that  a  jealousy 
and  disgust  had  been  raised  of  their  duty 
and  affection ;  and  desiring  he  would  show 
marks  of  his  high  displeasure  towards  all 
persons  who  had  presumed  to  misrepresent 
their  proceedings  to  his  majesty.  He  de- 
clared, in  his  answer,  that  no  person  had 
ever  dared  to  misrepresent  theur  proceed- 
ings, and,  that  if  any  should  presume  to  im- 
pose upon  him  by  such  calumnies,  he  would 
treat  them  as  his  worst  enemies. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EXPEDITION  OF 
CAPTAIN  KIDD. 

The  house  was  not  in  a  humor  to  be  ap- 
neased  with  soothing  promises  and  protesta- 
tions ;  they  determined  to  distress  him,  by 
prosecuting  his  ministeiSL  During  the  war, 
the  colonies  of  North  America  had  grown 
rich  by  piracy.  One  Kidd,  the  master  of 
a  sloop,  undertook  to  sippress  the  pirates, 
provided  the  government  would  furnish  him 
with  a  ship  of  thirtv  guns,  well  manned. 
The  board  of  adminJty  declaring  that  such 
a  number  of  seamen  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  public  service,  Kidd  was  equipped 
by  the  private  subscription  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earls  of 
Romney,  Orford,  and  Bellamont,  Sir  Edward 
Harrison,  and  colonel  Livingstone,  of  New- 
York.  The  king  promised  to  coi^tribute 
one  half  of  the  expense,  and  reserved  to 
himself  one  tenth  of  the  profits;  but  he 
never  advanced  the  monev.  Kidd,  being 
thus  equipped,  and  provided  with  a  commis- 
sion to  act  against  the  French,  as  well  as 
to  make  war  on  certain  pirates  therein 
mentioned  by  name,  set  sail  from  Plymouth : 
but  instead  of  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
America,  he  directed  his  course  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  himself  turned  pirate,  and 
took  a  rich  ship  belonging  to  the  Moors. 
Having  divided  his  booty  with  his  crew, 
ninety  of  Whom  left  him,  in  order  to  join 
other  adventurers,  he  burned  his  own  ship, 
and  sailed  with  his  prize  to  the  West  Indiea 
There  he  purchased  a  sloop,  in  which  he 


steered  for  North  America,  leaving  put  of 
his  men  in  the  prize,  to  remain  in  one  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  until  they  should  re- 
ceive further  instructions.  Arriving  on  the 
coast  of  New- York,  he  sent  one  Emmet  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  earl  of  Bellamont, 
the  governor  of  that  province,  who  in- 
veigled him  into  a  negotiation,,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  apprehended.  Thai 
his  lordship  sent  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings to  the  secretary  of  state,  desirmg  that 
he  would  send  for  the  prisoners  to  England, 
as  there  was  no  law  in  that  colcmy  for  pon- 
ishing  piracv  with  death,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  fkvored  that  practice.  The 
admiralty,  by  order  of  the  lord^jasticeB, 
dispatched  the  ship  Rochester  to  bring  home 
the  prisoners  ana  their  effects:  but,  after 
having  been  tossed  for  some  time  with  tem- 
pestuous weather,  this  vessel  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Plymouth  in  a  shattered  condi- 
tion. This  incident  furnished  the  malcoo- 
tents  ^th  a  color  to  paint  the  ministiy  as 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  a  piratical  expe- 
dition, which  they  wanted  to  screen  frota 
the  cognizance  of  the  puhlK.  The  old  East 
India  company  had  complained  to  the  re- 
gency, of  the  capture  made  by  Kidd  in  the 
East  Indies,  apprehending,  as  the  vessel  be- 
longed to  the  Moors,  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentments  of  the  Mogul.  Li 
the  beginning  of  December,  this  subject 
being  brought  abruptly  into  the  house  of 
commons,  a  motion  was  made,  That  the 
letters  patent  granted  to  the  earl  of  Bella- 
mont and  others,  of  pirates*  goods,  were 
dishonorable  to  the  king,  agunst  the  laws 
of  nations,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  land,  invasive  of  property,  and  de- 
structive of  trade  and  oonunerce.  A  warm 
debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, 
some  members  declaimed  with  great  bitter- 
ness against  the  chancellor  and  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  partners  in  a  piratical 
scheme ;  but  these  imputations  were  refuted, 
and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. Not  but  they  might  have  justly 
stigmatized  the  expedition  as  a  little,  mean 
adventure,  in  which  those  noblemen  bad 
embarked  with  a  view  to  their  own  private 
advantage. 

While  this  affair  was  in  agitation  among 
the  commons,  the  attention  of  the  upper 
house  was  employed  upon  the  case  of  Dr. 
Watson,  bishop  of  St  David*s.  This  prelate 
was  supposed  to  have  paid  a  valuable  con- 
sideration for  his  bishopric:  and,  afler  his 
elevation,  had  sold  the  preferments  in  his 
gift,  with  a  view  of  being  reimbursed.  He 
was  accused  of  simony ;  and,  aAer  a  solemn 
hearing  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry and  six  suffragans,  convicted  and  de- 
prived. Then  he  pleaded  his  privilege :  so 
that  the  affair  was  brought  into  the  house 
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of  kndBf  who  refused  to  own  him  u  ^MP^^r 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  bishop.    Thus 
dissppointed,  he  had  recoiuee  to  the  court 
of  delegates,  by  whom  the  archhishop's  sen- 
tence was  c<Himmed.    The  next  effort  that 
the  commons  made  with  a  view  of  mortify- 
ing king  William,  was  to  raise  a  clamor 
against  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Samm.    He 
was  represented  in  the  house  as  a  very  unfit 
preceptor  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  both 
as  a  Scottish  man,  and  author  of  that  paste- 
lal  letter  which  had  been  burned  by  ocder 
of  the  parliament,  for  asserting  that  William 
had  a  right  to  the  crown  from  conquest   A 
moCioo  was  made  ibr  addressing  his  majesty, 
that  this  prelate  might  bedumiased  from 
his  employment,  but  rejected  by  a  great 
majority.    Burnet  had  acted  witti  uncom- 
mon integrity  in  accepting  the  trust    He 
had  declined  the  office,  which  he  vras  in  a 
manner  forced  to  accept    He  had  ofiered 
to  resign  his  bishopric,  thinking  the  em- 
ployment of  a  tutor  would  interfere  with 
the  duty  of  a  pastor.    He  insisted  upon  the 
dake*8  residence  all  the  summer  at  Wind- 
sor, which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Sarura ;  and 
added  to  bis  private  charities  the  whole  in- 
come of  his  new  office. 
IKQUIRT  INTO  THE  IRISH  FORFEITUltE& 
Thb  circumstance  on  which  the  anti>- 
courtiers  built  their  chief  hope  of  distressing 
or  diBgncinff  the  government,  was  the  in- 
quiry into  uie  Irin  forfeitures^  which  the 
king  had  distributed  among  his  own  depen- 
dantsL    The  commissioners  appointed    by 
parliament  to  examine  these  particularsi 
were  Annesley,  Trenchard,  Hamilton,  Lan^ 
ford,  the  earl  of  Drogfaeda,  Sir  Francis 
Brewster,  and  Sir  Richard  Levin^ .    The 
first  fimr  were  actuated  by  all  the  virulence 
of  faction:  the  other  three  were  secretly 
guided    by   ministerial   influence.     They 
began  their  inquiry  in  Ireland,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  such  severity  as  seemed  to 
flow  rather  from  resentment  to  the  court, 
than  from  a  love  of  justice  and  abhorrence 
of  corruption.    They  in  particular  scruti- 
nized a  grant  of  an  estate  which  the  kin? 
httd  made  to  Mrs.  Villiers,  now  countess  of 
Orkney,  so  as  to  expose  his  majesty's  par- 
tialitv  for  that  fiivonte,  and  subject  him  to 
an  additional  load  of  popular  odium.  In  the 
oonrae  of  their  examination,  the  earl  of 
Dtogheda,  Leving,  and  Brewster,  opposed 
the  rest  of  the  comoussioners  in  divers  arti- 
cles of  the  report,  which  they  refused  to 
sign,  and  sent  over  a  memorial  to  the  house 
cTcoQunonsy  explaining  their  reasons  for 
disKnting  fiom  their  colleagues.    By  this 
time,  however,  they  were  considered  as 
hirelings  of  the  court,  and  no  tesard  was 
paid  to  their  representations.    The  others 
delivered  their  report,  declaring  that  a  mil- 
lion and  a  faaJf  of  money  mignt  be  raised 


from  the  sale  of  the  conflscated  estates;  and 
a  bill  was  brought  in  for  applying  them  to 
the  use  of  the  public.  A  motion  being  made 
to  reserve  a  third  part  for  the  king's  dispo- 
sal* it  was  overruled:  then  the  commons 
paaaed  an  extraordinary  vote,  importing, 
that  they  would  not  receive  any  petition 
firom  any  perron  whatsoever  concerning  the 
grante;  and  that  they  would  consider  the 
gretii  services  performed  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  for- 
feited estates.  They  resolved.  That  the  four 
commissioners  who  had  signed  the  report 
had  acquitted  themselves  with  understuid- 
ing,  courage,  atid  integrity ;  and,  Hiat  Sir 
Richard  living,  as  author  of  groundless 
and  scandalous  aspersions  cast  upon  his  four 
colleagues,  should  be  committed  prisoner  to 
the  Tower.    They  afterwards  came  to  the 
ibUowinjf  reroltttion,  which  ¥ras  presented 
to  the  kmg  in  form  of  an  address :  That  the 
procuring  and  pasung  those  grants  had  oc- 
casioned great  debts  upon  the  nation,  and 
heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  and  hifhlv  re- 
flected upon  the  king's  honor:  and.  That 
the  officers  and  instrumente  omcemed  in 
the  same  had  highly  failed  m  Uie  perform- 
ance 6[  their  trust  and  duty.    The  kin^  an- 
swered. That  he  was  not  only  led  by  incli- 
nation, but  thought  himself  ^liged  in  jus- 
tice to  reward  those  who  had  served  well 
in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  out  of  the  ee- 
tates  forfeited  to  him  by  the  rebellion  in 
that  kingdom.    He  observed,  that  as  the 
lon^  war  had  left  the  nation  much  in  debt, 
their  taking  just  and  effectual  ways  for 
lessening  that  debt,  and  supporting  public 
credit,  was  what,  m  his  opinion,  would  beet 
contribute  to  the  honor,  interest,  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom.    This  answer  kindled  a 
flame  of  indignation  in  the  bouse.    The^ 
forthwith  resolved,  That  the  adviser  of  it 
had  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  create  a 
misunderstanding  and  jealousy  between  the 
king  and  his  people. 

THE  COMMONS  PASS  A  BII4^  OF 
RESUMPTION. 
Thkt  prepared,  finished,  and  passed  a 
bill  of  resumption.  They  ordered  the  re- 
port of  the  commisBioners,  together  with 
the  king's  promise  and  speeches,  and  the 
former  resolutions  of  the  house,  touching 
the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  to  be  print- 
ed and  published  for  their  justificatbn ; 
and  they  resolved.  That  the.  procuring  or 
passing  exorbitant  grants  by  any  member, 
now  of  the  privy-council,  or  by  any  other 
that,  had  been  a  privy-counsellor,  in  this  or 
any  former  reign,  to  his  use  or  benefit,  was 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  lliat  jus- 
tice might  be  done  to  purchasers  and  cred- 
itors in  the  act  of  resumption,  thhrteen 
trustees  were  authorized  ana  empowered  to 
hear  and  determine  all  claims  relating  to 
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those  estates,  to  tell  them  to  the  best  pur* 
chaaera;  and  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
the  army.  It  passed  under  the  title  of  a 
1^1  for  grantixig  an  aid  to  his  majesty,  by 
the  sale  of  forfeited  and  other  estates  and 
interests  in  Ireland ;  and  that  it  miffht  un- 
dergo no  alteration  in  the  house  c«  lords, 
U  was  consolidated  with  the  money-bill  for 
the  service  of  the  year.  In  the  house  of 
lords  it  produced  warm  debates ;  and  some 
alterations  were  made,  which  the  commons 
unanimously  rejected.  They  seemed  to  be 
now  more  than  ever  exasperated  against 
the  ministry,  and  oxdered  a  list  of  the  privy- 
council  to  be  laid  before  the  house.  The 
iords  demanded  conferences,  which  served 
only  to  exasperate  the  two  houses  against 
each  other;  for  the  peers  insisted  upon 
their  amendments,  and  the  commons  were 
80  provoked  at  their  interfering  in  a  money- 
bill,  that  they  determined  to  give  a  loose  to 
their  resentment  They  oidered  all  the 
doors  of  their  house  to  be  shut,  that  no 
members  should  go  forth.  Then  they  took 
into  consideration  the  report  of  the  Irish 
forfeitures,  with  the  list  of  the  privy-coun- 
sellors; and  a  question  was  moved,  That 
an  address  should  be  made  to  his  majesty, 
to  remove  John  lord  Somers,  chancellor  of 
England,  from  bis  presence  and  councils 
for  ever.  This,  however,  was  carried  in 
the  negative  by  a  great  majority.  The  king 
was  extremely  chagrined  at  the  bill,  which 
he  considered  as  an  invasion  of  his  preroga- 
tive, an  insult  on  his  person,  and  an  injury 
to  his  friends  and  servants;  and  he  at  first 
resolved  to  hazard  all  the  consequences  of 
refusing  to  pass  it  into  a  law :  but  he  was 
diverted  from  his  purpoee  by  the  remon- 
strances of  those  in  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
fided (6).  He  could  not,  however,  dissem- 
ble his  resentment  He  became  sullen, 
peevish,  and  morose ;  and  hiis  enemies  did 
not  fail  to  make  use  of  this  additional  ill- 
humor,  as  a  proof  of  his  aversion  to  the 
English  people.  Though  the  motion  against 
the  chancellor  had  miscarried,  the  com- 
mons resolved  to  address  his  majesty,  that 
no  person  who  was  not  a  native  of  his  do- 
minions, except  his  royal  highness  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  should  be  admitted 
into  bis  majesty's  councils  in  England  or 
Ireland.  This  resolution  was  levelled 
against  the  earls  of  Portland,  Albemarle, 
and  Galway :  but,  before  the  address  could 
be  presented,  the  king  went  to  the  house 
of  peers,  and  having  passed  the  bill  which 
haa  produced  such  a  ferment,  with  some 
others,  commanded  the  earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  speaker  of  the  house,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chancellor,  who  was  indis^ 
posed,  to  prorogue  the  parliament  to  the 
twenty-third  day  of  May. 


THE  COMMONS  PASS  A  SEVERE  BILL 
AGAINST  PAPIST& 


In  the  course  of  this  session,  the 
mons  having  prosecuted  their  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Eidd,  brought  in  a  biU  for 
the  more  efiectual  suppressing  of  pirac^r, 
which  passed  into  a  law :  understandmg  al^ 
terwards,  that  Kidd  was  brought  over  to 
England,  they  presented  an  addrees  to  the 
king,  desiring  that  he  mi^ht  not  be  trieil, 
disdiarged,  or  paidcmed,  till  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament ;  and  his  majesty  com- 
plied with  their  request    Boiling  still  with 
indignation  against  the  lord  chancellor  who 
had  turned  many  disafiocted  persons  out  of 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  the  house  or- 
dered a  bill  to  be  prepared  for  qualifying 
justices   of  the   peace;  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  inspect  the  commission.  This, 
reporting  that  many  dissenters  and  men  of 
small  fortunes,   depending  on  the  court, 
were  put  into  those  places,  the  commons 
declared,  in  an  address,  that  it  would  much 
conduce  to  the  service  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  good  of  this  kingdom,  that  genUemen 
of  quality  and  good  estates  should  be  re- 
stoi^  and  put  into  the  commissions  of  the 
peace  and  lieutenancy:  and  that  men  of 
small  estates  be  neither  continued,  nor  put 
into  the  said  commission&    The  king  as- 
sured them  he  was  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and  that  he  would  give  directions  accord- 
ingly.   They  were  so  mollified  by  this  in- 
stance  of  his   condescension,    that   they 
thanked  him  in  a  body  for  his  gracbus  an- 
swer.  They  passed  a  bill  to  exculpate  such 
as  had  neglected  to  sign  the  association, 
either  through  mistake,  or  want  of  oppor- 
tuni^.    Having  received  a  petition  from 
the  Lancashire  clergy,  complaining  of  tfie 
insolence  and  attempts  of  popish  priests, 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  how 
fiu*  the  laws  against  popish  refugees  had 
been  put  in  execution;  and  upon  the  re- 
port, a  bill  was  brought  in,  complying  with 
the  prayer  of  the  petition.    It  decreed  a 
further  reward  to  such  persons  as  should 
discover   and    convict  popish  priests  and 
Jesuits:    and   perpetual  imprisonment  for 
those  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more 
witnesses.   It  enacted.  That  no  person  bom 
after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  next 
ensuing,  being  a  papist,  should  be  capable 
of  inheriting  any  title  of  honor  or  estate 
within  the  kingdom  of  England,  dominion 
of  Wales,    or    town   of  Berwick    upon 
Tweed ;  and,  that  no  papist  should  be  ca- 
pable of  purchasing  any  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  either  in  his  own  name, 
or  in  the  name  of  any  other  person  in  trust 
for  him.    Several  alterations  were  made  in 
this  first  drafl,  before  it  was  finished  and 
sent  up  to  the  lords,  some  of  whom  pro- 
posed amendments:  these,  however,  were 
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not  adopled:  and  the  Ull  obtained  the  royal 
aaaont,  oontrarr  to  the  ezpectatioo  of  thcae 
who  praeectitea  the  meaMife,  <»i  the  suppo^ 
stioD  liiat  the  kinff  wae  a  fiivorer  of  the 
papirtM.  After  all,  uie  bill  was  deficient  in 
Deceaniry  claoeee  to  enlbroe  execution ;  so 
tb^  the  lawwaa  very  little  regaided  in  the 
aeqii^ 

THE  OLD  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 
RE-ESTTABUSHED. 
TflB  ooort  sufllained  another  insult  ftom 
the  M  East  India  com^y,  who  petitioned 
the  house  that  they  might  be  continued  by 
parliainentary  authority  during  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  time  prescribed  in  their 
charter.  They,  at  the  same  time,  published 
a  state  of  their  case,  in  which  they  expa- 
tiated upon  the  equity  of  their  chdros,  and 
magnified  the  injuries  they  had  undergone. 
The  new  company  drew  up  an  answer  to 
this  remonstrance,  exposing  the  eonrapt 
practices  of  their  adversariea    But  the  in- 
fluence of  their  great  patron,  Mr.  Monta- 
gue, was  now  vanished:  the  supply  was 
not  yet  discusBed,  and  the  ministory  would 
not  venture  to  provoke  the  commons,  who 
seemed  profstious  to  the  old  company,  and 
actually  passed  a  bill  m  their  fiivor.    This, 
meeting  with  no  opposition  in  the  upper 
boose,  was  enacted  mto  a  law,  renewing 
their  establishment:   so  that  now  there 
were  two   rival  companiee  of  merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.    The  commons, 
not   yet  satisfied  with   the  vexations  to 
wiuch  th^  had  exposed  their  sovereign, 
passed  a  bill  to  appoint  commisaioners  fbt 
taking  and  examining  the  public  accounts. 
Anc^er  law  was  made,  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  India  silks  and  stufis  which  interfered 
with  the  English  manufiustures:  a  third,  to 
take  off  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of 
woollen  manufiictures,  com,  grain,  meal, 
bread,  and  biscuit:  and  a  fourth,  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  punishing  govern- 
ors, or  commanders-in-chief  of  mentations 
and  colonies,  in  case  they  should  commit 
any  crimes  or  acts  of  injustice  and  oppree- 
sion,  in  the  exercise  of  their  administration. 
DANOEBDUS  FERMENT  IN  SCOnTLAND. 
Tub  people  of  Scotland  still  continued 
in  a  violent  agitation.    They  published  a 
pamphlet,    containing  a  detau  of  their 
grievaUbes,  which  they  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed  to  his  majesty.   A  complaint  being 
preferred  to  the  house  of  commons  against 
this   perfonnance,   it-  was  voted  a  folse, 
scandakus,   and  traitorous  libel,  and  or^ 
dered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.    The  commons  address- 
ed his  majesty,  to  isme  his  royal  proclama- 
tion for  apprehending  the  author,  printer, 
and  puUisher  of  the  said  libel;  and  he 
complied  with  their  request    The  Scottish 
compBoy  had  sent  up  an  address  to  the 


king,  in  behalf  of  some  adventurers  who 
were  wrongAilly  detained  prisoners  in  Gar- 
thagena :  but  lord  Basil  Hamilton,  who  un- 
dertook the  charge  of  this  petition,  was 
reAised  admittance  to  his  majesty,  on  pre- 
tence of  his  being  suspected  of  disafiection 
to  the  government    The  king,  however, 
wrote  to  his  council  'for  Scotland,  that  he 
woidd  demttid  the  enlargement  of  the  pris* 
oners,  and  countenance  any  laudable  mea<* 
sure  that  ocmld  advance  the  trade  of  that 
kingdom.    The  directors  of  the  company, 
not  content  with  this  declariition,  impor- 
tuned their  lord  chancellor,  who  was  in« 
Lradon,  to  procure  access  for  lord  Basil 
Hamilton;  and  the  ministry  took  shelter 
fhxn   their   solicitations  behind  a  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry.  The  subject  of  the  Scot* 
tish  colony  being  introduced  into  the  house 
of  loids,  where  the  ministerial  influence 
preponderated,  a  vehement  debate  arose, 
not   from  any  regard  to  the  interest  of 
Scotland,  but  firom  mere  oppoiition  to  the 
court,  which,  however,  triumphed  in  the 
issue.    A  motion  was  made,  that  the  settle^ 
ment  of  the  Scotch  colony  at  Darien  was 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  plantatiiA 
trade  of  England ;  and  pasMd  in  the  af* 
flrmative  by  a  small  majority.    Then  they 
presented  an  addren,  declairing  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  losses  of  thehr  fellow-sub* 
jects,  and  their  opinion,  that  a  prosecution 
of  the  design  must  end,  not  only  in  for 
greater  disappointments  to  themselves,  but 
also  prove  very  inconvenient  to  the  trade 
and  quiet  of  the  kingdom.    They  rominded 
him  of  the  address  c?  both  houses,  touching 
that  settlement ;  and  they  expressed  their 
approbation  of  the  orders  he  had  sent  to 
the  governors  of  the  plantations  on  this 
suliject    The  king,  in  his  answer  to  the 
address,  in  which  the  commons  reflised  to 
concur,  took  tiie  opportunity  of  exhorting 
them  to  consider  of  a  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  as  a  measuro,  than  which 
nothing  could  more  contribute  to  their  mu- 
tual security  and  advantage.    The  lords, 
in  pursuance  of  this  advice,  prepared  a  bill 
appointing   certain  commissioners  of  the 
realm  in  England  to  treat  with  commission- 
ers of  Scotland  for  the  weal  of  both  king- 
doms :  but  it  was  obstructed  in  the  house 
of  commons,    who   wero   determined   to 
thwart  every  step  that  might  tend  to  lessen 
the  disgust,  or  appease  the  animosity  of  the 
Scottish   nation.    The  malcontents  insin- 
uated,  that  the  king's  opposition  to  the 
Scottish  company  flowed  neither  ftom  his 
regard  to  the  interest  of  England,  nor  fi^ 
his  punctual  observance  of  treaties  with 
Spain;  but  solely  from  his  attachment  to 
the   Dutch,   who   maintained   an   advan- 
tageous trade  from  the  island  of  Cuia^oa 
to  the  Spanish  plantations  in  Americai^  And 
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were  apprehenmve  that  the  Scottish  oom- 
pany  would  deprive  them  of  this  com- 
merce. This  interpretation  served  as  fuel 
to  the  flame  already  kiudled  in  Scotland, 
and  industriously  Uown  up  by  the  calum- 
nies of  the  Jacobites.  Their  parliament 
adopted  the  company  as  a  national  con- 
cern, by  vottnjgf,  That  the  colony  of  Cal- 
edonia m  Danen  was  a  lesal  and  rightful 
settlement,  which  the  parliament  would 
maintain  and  support  On  account  of  this 
resolution,  the  session  was  for  some  time 
discontinued;  but,  when  the  Scots  under- 
.  stood  their  new  settlement  was  totally 
abandoned,  their  capital  lost,  and  all  their 
hope  entirely  vaniuied,  the  whole  nation 
was  seixed  with  a  transport  of  fury.  They 
loudly  exclaimed,  that  they  had  been  sacri- 
ficed and  basely  betrayed  in  that  quaiter 
where  they  were  entitled  to  protection. 
They  concerted  an  address  to  the  king, 
couched  in  a  very  hi^h  strain,  representing 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  parliament. 
It  was  circulated  about  the  kingdom  for 
subscriptions,  signed  by  a  great  number  of 
thoee  who  sat  in  parliament,  and  p^resented 
to  the  king  by  lord  Ross,  who,  with  some 
others,  was  deputed  for  that  purpose.  The 
king[  told  them,  they  idiould  know  his  in- 
tention in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
adioumed  their  parliament  by  proclamation. 
The  people,  exasperated  at  this  new  provo- 
cation, besan  to  rarm  the  draft  crif  a  second 
national  address,  to  be  signed  by  the  shires 
and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  before 
this  could  DO  finished,  the  long  wrote  a  let^ 
ter  to  the  duke  of  Queen^rry,  and  the 
priv]^-council  of  that  nation,  which  was 
published  for  the  satisfiiction  of  the  peq>le. 
lie  professed  himself  grieved  at  the  na- 
tion's loss,  and  willing  to  ffrant  what  might 
be  needfiil  for  the  relief^and  ease  of  the 
kingdom.  He  assured  them  he  had  their 
interest  at  heart;  and  that  his  good  sub- 
jects should  have  convincing  proofi  of  his 
sincere  inclination  to  advance  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  that  his  ancient  kingdom. 
He  said,  he  hoped  this  declaration  would 
be  satisfactory  to  all  good  men:  that  they 
would  not  sufier  themselves  to  be  misled ; 
nor  give  advantage  to  enemies,  and  ill-de- 
signing persons,  ready  to  seize  every  op- 
portunity of  embroiling  the  government 
He  gave  them  to  understand,  that  his 
necessary  absence  had  occasioned  the  late 
adjournment;  but  as  soon  as  God  should 
bnng  him  back,  their  parliament  should  be 
assembled.  Even  this  explanation,  seconded 
by  all  the  credit  and  address'  of  his  minis- 
ters, failed  in  allaying  the  national  ferment, 
which  rose  to  the  very  verge  of  rebellion. 

Lord  somers  dismissed. 

Ths  king,  who,  from  his  first  accession 
to  th«  throne,  had  veered  occasionally  from 


one  party  to  another,  according  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  his  afiairs,  and  the  ojipofli- 
tion  he  encountered,  was  at  this  period  m> 
incensed  and  embtirrassed  by  the  cafvioe 
and  insolence  of  the  commons,  that  he  will- 
ingly lent  an  ear  to  the  leaders  of  the  to- 
ries,  who  undertook  to  manage  the  parlia- 
ment according  to  his  pleasure,  provided  he 
would  part  wiu  some  of  his  ministers,  who 
were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  commonsL 
The  persons  against  whom  their  anger  was 
chiefly  directM^  was  the  lord  chancellor 
Somers,  the  most  active  leader  of  the  whig 
partv.  They  demanded  his  dismission,  and 
the  king  exhorted  him  to  resign  his  office: 
but  he  refusing  to  take  any  step  that  might 
indicate  a  fear  of  his  enemies,  or  a  coo- 
sciousnesB  of  guilt,  the  king  sent  a  peremp- 
tory order  for  the  seals,  by  the  lord  Jersey, 
to  whom  Somers  delivered  them  without 
hesitation.  They  were  successively  oflfered 
to  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  and  Trevor,  the 
attorney-general,  who  declined  acceptiog 
such  a  precarious  office.  Meanwhile,  the 
king  pnnted  a  temporary  commiasioo  to 
three  judges  to  sit  in  the  court  of  chancerv ; 
and  at  length  bestowed  the  seals,  with  me 
title  of  loi3-keeper,  on  Nathan  Wright,  one 
of  the  sergeants  at  law,  a  man  but  indif- 
ferently qualified  for  the  office  to  which  he 
was  now  preferred.  Though  William  seem- 
ed altogether  attached  to  the  tories^  and, 
inclined  to  a  new  parliament,  no  person  ap- 
peared to  take  the  lead  in  the  a&irs  of 
£»vemment ;  and,  indeed,  for  some  time, 
e  administration  sieemed  to  be  under  no 
particular  direction. 

SECOND  TREATY  OF  PARTITION. 
DuRino  the  transactioiis  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  negotiation  for  a  second  partition 
treaty  had  wen  carried  on  in  London  by 
the  French  minister,  Tallard,  in  conjono- 
tion  with  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey, 
and  was  soon  brought  to  perfection.  Chi 
the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  the  treaty 
was  signed  in  London ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
fiflh  of  the  next  month,  it  was  subscribed  at 
the  Hague  by  Briord,  the  French  envoys 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States-geii- 
eral.  By  this  convention  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  was  confirmed.  The  contracting 
parties  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  his  Catholic 
majesty's  dying  without  issue,  the  dauphin 
should  possess,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  islands 
of  St  Stephano,  Porto  Hercole,  Orhitello^ 
Telamone,  Porto  Longone  Piombino,  the 
city  and  marquisate  of  Final,  the  province 
of  Guipuscoa,  the  dutchies  of  Lorrain  and 
Bar ;  in  exchange  for  which  last,  the  duke 
of  Lorrain  shotud  enjoy  the  dutchy  of  Mi- 
Ian  ;  but  that  the  county  of  Biche  should 
remain  in  sovereignty  to  the  prince  of  Vau- 
demont:  that  the  archduke  Charles  sbould 
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inherit  the  kingdom  of  Spun  and  all  its  de- 
pendencies in  and  out  of  Europe ;  but,  in 
case  of  his  dying  without  issue,  it  should 
deroWe  to  some  other  ehild  of  tbe  emperor, 
ezceptiiig  him  who  might  succeed  as  em- 
peror or  king  of  -the  Itomans :  that  this 
monarchy  should  never  descend  to  a  king 
o£  France  or  dauphin;  and  that  three 
months  should  be  allowed  to  the  emperor, 
to  GODfflder  whether  or  not  he  would  accede 
to  this  treaty.  Whether  the  French  Idnf 
was  really  sincere  in  his  poafessions  at  this 
juncture,  or  proposed  this  trea^  with  a 
view  to  make  a  clandestine  use  or  it  at  the 
court  of  Spain  for  more  interested  purposes, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  at  first,  how- 
ever, it  was  concealed  from  the  notice  of 
the  public,  as  if  the  parties  had  resolved  to 
take  no  step  in  consequence  of  it,  during 
the  liie  of  his  Catholic  majesty.         , 

In  the  beginning  of  July  tbe  king  em- 
barked fi>r  HoUancC  after  having  appointed 
a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  ab- 
sence. On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  same 
month,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
only  remaining  child  of  seventeen  which 
the  princess  ^mne  had  borne,  died  of  a  roa^ 
lignant  fever,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  death  was  much  lamented  by  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  Ehii^Ush  nation,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  promising  talents  and  gen- 
tle behavior,  but  also,  as  it  left  the  succes- 
sion undetermined,  and  might  create  dis- 
putes of  fiital  consequence  to  the  nation. 
The  Jacobites  openly  exulted  in  an  event 
which  they  imagined  would  remove  the 
chidT  bar  to  the  interest  of  the  prince  of 
Wales:  but  the  Protestants  ^enenlly  turn- 
ed their  eyes  uptm  the  princess  Sophia, 
electresB  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  gnmd- 
daoghter  of  James  L  It  was  with  a  view 
to  concert  the  establishment  of  her  succei^ 
sion,  tluit  the  court  of  Brunswick  now  re- 
turned the  visit  of  king  William.'  The 
present  state  of  affidrs  in  England,  however, 
afl&rded  a  very  uncomfortable  prospect 
The  people  were  generally  alienated  from 
the  person  and  government  of  the  reigning 
king,  upon  wbmn  they  seem  to  have  sur- 
feited. The  vigor  of  their  minds  was  de- 
stroyed by  luxury  and  sloth:  the  severity 
of  their  morals  was  relaxed  by  a  long  habit 
of  venality  and  corruption.  The  king's 
health  began  to  decline,  and  even  his  facul- 
ties decayed  apace.  No  person  was  ap- 
pointed to  ascend  the  throne  when  it  should 
become  vacant  The  Jacobite  fiiction  alone 
was  eager,  viffilant,  enterprising,  and  elate. 
They  dispatched  Mr.  Graham,  brother  of 
lord  Preston,  to  the  court  of  St  Germain's, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester :  they  began  to  bestir  them- 
selves all  over  the  kin^m.  A  report  was 
^read  that  the  princess  Anne  had  privately 


sent  a  message  to  her  fkther:  and  that 
Britain  was  once  more  threatened  with 
civil  war,  confusion,  anarchy,  and  ruin. 

A  FLEET  SENT  DiTO  THE  BALTIC. 

In  the  mean  time,  kingWilliam  was  not 
inactive.  The  kings  of  l)enmark  and  Po> 
land,  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  had 
formed  a  league  to  crush  the  young  king 
of  Sweden,  by  invading  his  dominions  oo 
diiSerent  sidea  The  Poles  actually  enter- 
ed Livonia,  and  undertook  the  sieffe  of  Ri- 
ga :  the  king  of  Denmark,  having  demolish- 
ed some  ferts  in  Holstein,  the  duke  of  which 
was  connected  with  Sweden,  invested  Ton* 
ninffben.  The  Swedish  minister  in  Eng- 
land demanded  that  assistance  of  William 
which  had  been  stipulated  in  a  late  renewal 
of  the  ancient  treaty  between  England  and 
Sweden.  The  states  of  Holland  were  so- 
licited to  the  same  purpose.  Accordinglv, 
a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  English  and  Dutch, 
was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  luuler  the  command 
of  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  joined  the  Swe- 
dish squadron,  and  bombarded  Copenhagen, 
to  which  the  Danish  fleet  had  retired.  At 
the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Lunenboorg, 
with  the  Swedish  forces,  which  happens 
to  be  at  Bremen,  passed  the  Elbe,  and 
inarched  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of 
Holstein.  The  Danes  immediately  aban- 
doned the  sieffe  of  Tonninghen,  and  a  body 
of  Saxons,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into 
the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  disorder.  By 
the  mediation  of  William,  a  negotiation 
was  begun  for  a  treaty  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  which  in  order  to  quicken, 
Charles,  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  made  a 
descent  upon  the  isle  of  Zealand.  This 
was  executed  with  great  succesa  Charles 
was  the  first  man  who  landed ;  and  here  he 
exhibited  such  marks  of  courage  and  con- 
duct, hr  above  his  years,  as  equally  aston- 
ished and  intimidated  his  adversariea  Then 
he  determined  to  besiege  Copenhagen;  a 
resolution  that  struck  such  terror  into  the 
Danes,  that  they  proceeded  with  redoubled 
diligence  in  the  treaty,  which  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  between  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Holstein,  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust Then  the  Swedes  retired  to  Schonen, 
and  the  squadrons  of  the  maritime  powers 
returned  from  the  Baltic. 

SECOND  TREATY  OF  PARTITION. 

Whxn  the  new  partition  treaty  was 
communickted  by  the  ministers  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, it  generally  met  with  a  very  unfavor- 
able construction.  Saxonv  and  the  northern 
crowns  were  still  embroiled  with  their  own 
quarrels,  consequently  could  not  give  much 
attention  to  such  a  remote  transaction. 
Tbe  princes  of  Germany  appeared  cautious 
and  dilatory  in  their  answers,  unwilling  to 
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be  ooneemed  in  m  plan  that  might  excite 
the  roeentment  of  toe  house  or  Austria. 
The  elector  of  Brandeahorgh,  in  particular, 
had  set  hie  heart  upon  the  regal  dignity, 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  fiivor 
and  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  Italian 
states  were  averse  to  the  partition  treaty, 
from  their  apprehension  of  seeing  France 
in  poasessbn  of  Ni^es  and  other  districts 
of  their  country.  The  duke  of  Savoy  af- 
fected a  mysterious  neutrality,  in  hopes  of 
bein^  aUe  to  barter  his  consent  ibrsome 
considerable  advantage.  The  Swiss  can- 
tons declined  acceding  as  guarantees.  The 
emperor  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
any  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  without  the  consent  of  the 
present  possessor,  and  the  states  of  the 
kingdom.  He  observed,  that  neither  justice 
nor  decorum  could  warrant  the  contracting 
powers  to  compel  him,  who  was  the  right- 
nil  heir,  to  accept  a  part  of  his  inheritance 
within  three  months,  under  iwnalty  of  for- 
feiting even  that  share  to  a  third  perscm  not 
yet  named ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  could 
take  no  final  resolution,  until  he  should 
know  the  sentiments  of  his  Catholic  majes- 
ty, on  an  afiair  in  which  thehr  mutual  in- 
terest was  so  nearly  concerned.  Leopold 
was  actually  en^^aged  in  a  negotiation  with 
the  king  of  Spain,  who  signed  a  will  in  fk- 
vor  of  his  second  son  Charles :  yet  he  took 
no  measures  to  support  the  disposition, 
either  by  sending  the  archduke  witn  a  oaf- 
ficient  force  to  Spain,  or  fay  detaching 
troops  into  Italy. 

THE  FRENCH  INTEREST  PREVAH^S  AT 
THE  COURT  OF  SPAIN. 
The  people  of  Spain  were  exasperated 
at  the  insolence  of  the  three  foreign  powers 
who  pretended  to  parcel  out  their  domin- 
ions. Their  pride  took  the  alarm,  at  ^e 
prospect  of  their  monarchy's  being  dismem- 
bered :  and  their  grandees  repined  at  the 
thoughts  of  losing  so  many  lucrative  gov- 
emments  which  tiiey  now  enjoyed.  The 
king's  life  became  every  day  more  and 
more  precarious,  from  frequent  returns  of 
his  disorder.  The  ministry  was  weak  and 
divided,  the  nobility  factious,  and  the  people 
discontented.  The  hearts  ^of  the  nation 
had  been  alienated  from  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, l^  the  insolent  carriage  and  rapacious 
disposition  of  the  queen  Mariana.  The 
French  had  sained  over  to  their  interests 
the  cardinal  Portocarrero,  the  marquis  de 
Monterey,  with  many  othef*  noblemen  and 
persons  of  distinction.  These,  perceiving  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  employed  their 
emissari^  to  raise  a  general  cry  that  France 
alone  could  maintain  the  succession  entire : 
that  the  house  of  Austria  was  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted, and  any  prince  of  that  line  must 
owe  his  chief  support  to  detestable  heretica 


Portocarrero  tampered  with  the 
of  his  sovereign.    He  repeated  and  exa^)^e- 
rated  all  these  suggestions;   he  advised 
him  to  consult  Pope  Innocent  XIL  on  this 
momentous  point  of  regulating  the  succes- 
sion.   That  pontiff,  who  was  a  creature  of 
France,  bavin?  taken  the  advice  of  a  oolle^ 
of  cardinals,  determined  that  the  renunciB.- 
tion  of  Maria  Theresa  was  invalid  and  null, 
as  being  founded   upon  compulsioo,    aiid 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Spanidi  monarchy.    He,  therefore,  ezhort- 
ea  king  Charles  to  contribute  to  the  piro|n.- 
gation  of  tibe  ftiith,  and  the  repose  of  Chris- 
tei^om,  by  making  a  new  will  in  favor  of  a 
grandson  of  the  French  monarch.    This  ad- 
monition was  seconded  by  the  remonstran- 
ces of  Portocarrero;  and  the  weak  prince 
complied  with  ^e  proposal.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  king  of  France  seemed  to  act 
heartOy,  as  a  principal  in  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition.   His  ministers  at  fbrei^  courts  co- 
operated with  thoee  of  the  mantime  powers 
in  soliciting  the  accession  of  the  di^rent 
potentates  in  Europe.    When  count  Zin- 
vendors,  the  imperial  ambassador  at 'Paris, 
presented  a  memorial,  desiring  to  know 
what  part  France  would  act,  should  the 
king  of  Spain  voluntarily  place  a  grandson 
oPLouis  upon  the  throne,  the  marquis  de 
Torcy  answered  in  writing,  that  bis  most 
Christian  majesty  would  by  no  means  listen 
to  such  a  proposal :  nay,  when  the  empe- 
ror's minister  gave  them  to  understand  that 
his  master  was  ready  to  begin  a  separate 
negotiation  with  the  court  of  Versailles, 
touching  the  Spaniah  succession,  Louis  de- 
clared Siat  he  could  not  treat  on  that  sub- 
ject without  the  concurrence  of  his  allies. 

The  nature  of  the  partition  treaty  was  no 
sooner  known  in  Ekigland,  than  condemned 
^  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  nation. 
They  first  of  all  complained,  that  such  an 
important  afiair  should  be  concluded  with- 
out the  advice  of  parliament  They  ob- 
served, that  the  scheme  was  unjust,  and  the 
execution  of  it  hazardous :  that,  in  concert- 
ing the  terms,  the  maritime  powers  seemed 
to  have  acted  as  partisans  of  France;  for 
the  possession  of  Naples  and  the  Tuscan 
ports  would  subject  Italy  to  her  dominion, 
and  interfere  with  the  Engli^  trade  to  the 
Levant  and  Mediterranean ;  while  Cuijpus- 
coa,  on  any  future  mptore,  would  am>rd 
another  inlet  into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish 
dominions;  they,  for  these  reasons,  pio- 
nounced  the  treaty  destnictive  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
est of  England.  All  these  arguments  were 
trumpeted  by  the  malcontents,  so  that  the 
whole  kingdom  echoed  with  the  clamor  of 
disaffection.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave, 
and  others  of  the  tory  faction,  began  to 
think  in  earnest  of  establishing  the  succes- 
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acm  of  tbe  Eogliah  crown  upon  the  peraon 
of  the  prince  i^Wales.    They  are  said  to 
have  sent  over  Mr.  Graham  to  St  Ger- 
main's  with  overtures  to  this  purpose,  and 
an  assurance  that  a  motion  would  be  made 
in  the  house  of  oomnxms,  to  pass  a  vote  that 
the  crown  should  not  be  supported  in  the 
execution  of  the  partition  treaty.    King 
Williazn  was  not  ignorant  of  the  censure 
be  had  undeigone,  and  not  a  little  alarmed 
to  find  bimseu  so  unpopular  among  his  own 
satyects.    That  he  might  be  the  more  able 
to  bestow  his  attention  efifectually  upon  the 
■affiurs  of  £ngland|  he  resolved  to  take  some 
measures  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Scottish 
nation.    He  permitted  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom  to  meet  on  the  twenty-ei^fhth 
day  of  October,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  them 
<rom  his  house  at  Loo,  containing  an  assu- 
rance that  he  would  concur  in  everything 
that  could  be  reasonably  proposed  for  main- 
taining and  advancing  the  peace  and  wel- 
&re  of  their  kingdom.  He  promised  to  give 
his  royal  assent  to  such  acts  as  they  should 
frame  for  the  better  establishment  of  the 
Pre^yterian  discipline :  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  popery,  suppressing  vice  and  im- 
morality,  encouraging   piety  and  virtue, 
preservmg  and  securing  personal  liberty, 
regulating  and  advancing  trade,  tetrievinf 
the  looses,  and  promoting  the  interest  of 
their  African  aiid  Indian  companiea    He 
expressed  his  concem  that  he  could  not  as- 
sert the  oompany^s  right  of  establishing  a 
colony  at  Darien,  without  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Christendom,  and  entailing  a  ruii> 
ous  war  on  that  his  ancient  kinffdrai.    He 
recommended  unanimity  and  uispatch  in 
raising  competent  taxes  for  their  own  de- 
fence ;  and  told  them  he  had  thought  fit  to 
•continne  the  duke  of  Queensben^  in  the 
office,  of  high-commissioner.   Notwithstand- 
ing this  soothing  address,  the  national  re- 
sentment continued  to  rage,  and  the  parlia- 
ment seemed  altogether  intractable.    By 
this  time  the  company  had  received  certain 
tidings  of  the  entire  surrender  of  their  set- 
tlement; and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
they  represented  to  parliament,  that  for 
want  of  due  protection  abroad,  some  persons 
had  been  encouraged  to  break  m  upon  their 
privileges  even  at  home.  This  remonstrance 
was  succeeded  by  another  national  address 
to  th^  king,  who  told  them  he  could  not 
take  any  further  notice  of  that  affiiir,  since 
the  parliament  was  now  assembled ;  and  he 
had  already  made  a  declaration,  with  which 
he  hoped  idl  bis  faithfid  subjects  would  be 
satisfied.    Nevertheless,  he  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  practise  other  expedi- 
ents for  allaying  the  forraent  of  that  nation. 
His  ministers  and  their  agents  bestirred 
themselves  so  Bucoessfulhr,  that  the  heats  in 
parliament  were  entirely  cocded,  and  the 
Voi.  HL  14 


outory  of  the  people  subsided  into  odavail- 
ing  murmurs.  The  parliament  resolved* 
that  in  consideration  of  their  great  deliv- 
erance by  his  mi^esty,  and  as,  next  under 
God,  their  safety  and  happiness  wholly  de- 
pended on  his  preservation  and  that  of  hi^ 
government,  they  would  support  both  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  maintain  such 
forces  as  should  oe  requisite  for  those  ends. 
They  passed  an  act  for  keeping  on  foot 
three  thousand  men  for  two  years,  to  be 
maintained  by  a  l&nd  tax.  Tben  the  com- 
missioner produced  the  king's  letter,  de- 
siring to  nave  eleven  hundred  men  on  his 
own  account  to  the  first  day  of  June  follow- 
ing: they  forthwith  comphed  with  this  re- 
quest, and  were  prorogued  to  the  sixth  of 
May.  The  supeinumerary  troops  were  sent 
over  to  the  States-general ;  and  the  earl  of 
Argyle  was  honorS  with  the  title  of  duke, 
as  a  recompense  for  having  concurred  with 
the  commissioners  in  managing  this  session 
of  parliament 

PEATH  OF  TH£  KING  OF  SPAIN. 
Kino  Wiuiku  had  returned  to  England 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  not  a  lit- 
tle chagrined  at  the  perplexities  in  which 
he  found  himself  involved ;  and,  in  the  be- 
ghiniag  of  the  next  month,  he  received  ad- 
vice that  the  king  of  Spain  was  actually 
dead.  He  could  not  be  surprised  at  this 
event,  which  had  been  so  lon^  expected ; 
but  it  was  attended  with  a  curcumstance 
which  he  had  not  foreseen.  Charles,  by 
his  last  will,  had  declared  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  the  sole 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  case  this 
prince  should  die  without  issue,  or  inherit 
the  crown  of  France,  he  willed  tha^  Spain 
should  devolve  to  the  duke  of  Berry ;  in  de- 
fault of  him,  and  children,  to  the  archduke 
Charles  and  his  heirs;  failing  of  whom,  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  J^is  posterity.  He 
likewise  recommended  a  match  between* 
the  duke  of  Anjou  and  one  of  the  archdutch- 
esses.  When  this  testament  was  Qm  noti- 
fied to  the  French  court,  Louis  seemed  to 
hesitate  between  his  inclination  and  en- 
ga^ments  to  William  and  the  Statea-gen- 
eru.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is,  said  to  have 
joined  her  influence  to  that  of  the  dauphin, 
m  persuading  the  king  to  accept  of  the 
will;  and  Pontehartrain  was  engaged  to 
support  the  same  measure.  A  cabinet- 
council  was  called  in  her  apartment  The 
rest  of  the  ministry  declared  for  the  treaty 
of  partition ;  the  king  afi^ted  a  kind  of  neu- 
traJity.  The  dauphin  spoke  for  his  son, 
with  an  air  of  resolution  he  had  never  aa- 
sumed  before;  Pontehartrain  seconded  his 
argument;  madame  de  Maintenon  asked, 
wnat  the  duke  of  Ai^u  had  done  to  nrovoke 
the  king,  th^t  be  should  be  barred  of  his 
Aght  tP  that  succession?    Then  the  rest 
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of  Hie  members  espoused  the  dauphin's 
omnion ;  and  the  king  owned  himself  con- 
vmeed  ^  their  reasons.  In  all  probability, 
the  decision  of  this  council  was  previously 
setded  in  private.  After  the  will  was  ac- 
cepted, Louis  closeted  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
to  whom  he  said,  in  presence  of  the  marquis 
des  Rois,  **  Sir,  the  king  of  Spain  has'maide 
you  a  Idng.  The  grandees  demand  you; 
the  people  wish  for  you,  and  I  give  my  con- 
sent Remember  only,  you  are  a  prince  of 
France.  I  recommend  to  you  to  love  your 
people,  to  gain  their  affections  bv  the  lenity 
of  your  government,  and  to  render  yourself 
worthy  of  the  throne  you  are  going  to  as- 
cend. The  new  monarch  was  congratu- 
lated on  his  elevation  by  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood;  nevertheless,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans and  his  son  protested  against  the  will, 
because  the  archduke  was  placed  next  in 
succession  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  in  bar  of^ 
their  right  as  descendants  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, whose  renunciation  could  be  of  no 
more  force  than  that  of  Maria  Theresa. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  December,  the  new 
kin£r  set  out  for  Spain,  to  the  frontiers  of 
which  he  was  accompanied   by  his  two 

,  brothers. 

When  the  will  was  accepted,  the  French 
minister,  de  Torcy,  endeavored  to  justify 
his  mastei^s  conduct  to  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, who  resided  at  Paris  in  the  charac- 
ter of  ambassador  from  the  court  of  London. 
He  observed,  that  the  treaty  of  partition 
was  not  likely  to  answer  the  end  for  which 
it  had  been  concerted:  that  the  emperor 
had  refused  to  accede :  that  it  was  relished 
by  none  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  had  been 
communicated :  that  the  people  of  England 
and  Holland  had  expressed  tneir  discontent 
at  the  prospect  of  France's  being  in  pos8e»- 
sion  of  Naples  and  Sicily:  that  if  Louis  had 
rejected  the  will,  4he  archduke  would  have 

"  had  a  double  title,  derived  from  the  former 
will,  and  that  of  the  late  king:  that  the 
Spaniards  were  so  averse  to  the  division  of 
their  monarchy,  there  would  be  a  necessity 
for  conquering  the  whole  kingdom  before 
the  treaty  could  be  executed :  tnat  the  ships 
to  be  furnished  by  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  such  a  war ;  and  it  vms  doubtful  whether 
England  and  the  States-general  would  en- 
gage themselves  in  a  greater  expense.  He 
concluded  with  saying.  That  the  treaty 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  to 
France  thafi  the  will,  which  the  Icing  ac- 
cepted purely  from  a  desire  of  preserving 
the  peace  of*^  Europe.  His  master  hoped, 
therefore,  that  a  ^ood  understanding  would 
subsist  between  him  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  The  same  reasons  were  commu- 
nicated by  Briod,  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  to  the  States-general.  Notwith- 


standing this  address,  they  ordered  their 
envoy  at  Paris  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  the 
French  king,  expressing  their  sdrprise  at 
his  having  accepted  the  will;  and    their 
hope,  that  as  the  time  specified  for  the  em- 
peror's acceding  to  the  treaty  was  not  ex- 
pired, his  most  Chri^an  majesty    would 
take  the  affair  again  into  his  consideratioD, 
and  adhere  to  his  engagements  in  every  ar- 
ticle.   Louis,  in  his  answer  to  this  memo- 
rial, which  he  dispatched  to  all  the  coarts 
of  Europe,  declared,  that  what  he  chiefly 
considered  was  the  principal  design  of  the 
contracting  parties,  namely,   the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  Europe ;  and  that,  true 
to  his  principle,  he  only  departed  from  the 
words,  that  he  might  the  better  adhere  to 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 
PHILIP  ACKNOWLEDGED  KING  OF  SPAIN. 
WrTH  this  answer  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
States,  giving  them  to  understand,  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  so  firmly  established 
by  the  will  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  favor  of 
his  grandson,  that  he  did  not  doubt  their 
approbation  of  his  successic^n  to  the  Spanish 
crown.     The  States  observed,  that  they 
could  not  declare  tiiemselves  upon  an  aflair 
of  such  consequence,  without  oonsultin? 
their  respective  provinces.    Louis  admitted 
the  excuse,  and  assured  them  of  his  readi- 
ness to  concur  with  whatever  they  should 
desire  for  the  security  of  the  Spanim  Netb- 
erlanda    The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the 
Hague  presented  them  with  a  letter  from 
his  new  master,  who  likewise  notified  his 
accession  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  king  of  England.    The  emperor 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the  will,  as  being 
more  iniquitous  than  the  treaty  of  partition ; 
and  threatened  to  do  himself  justice  by  force 
of  arms.    The  Spaniards  apprehending'  that 
a  lea|fue  would  be  formed  between  his  im- 
perial majesty  and  the  maritime  nowers,  for 
setting  aside  the  succession  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  conscious  of  their  own  inability 
to  defbnd  their  dommions,  resided  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  protection  of  the 
French  monarch.    The  to^ns  in  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan 
admitted  French  garrisons ;  a  French  squad- 
ron anchored  in  3ie  port  of  Cadiz ;  and  an- 
other was  detached  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Indies.    Part  of  the 
Dutch  army  that  was  quartered  in  Luxem- 
bourg, Mons,  and  Namur,  were  made  pris- 
oners of  war,  because  they  would  not  own 
the  king  of  Spain,  whom  their  masters  had 
not  yet  acknowledged.    The  States  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation  by  this 
event,  especially  when  they  considered  their 
own  naked  situation,  and  reflected  that  the 
Spanish  garrisons  might  fidl  upon  them  be- 
fore they  could  assemble  a  body  of  troofs 
for  their  defence.    The  danger  waa  so  im- 
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ninenty  that  they  TeKAvedto  acknowledge 
the  king  of  Spun  without  further  hesitation, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  kin^  for 
that  purpose :  this  was  no  sooner  received, 
than  orders  were  issued  for  sending  beck 
their  battaliona 

A  NEW  MINITTRT. 
Hoiv  warmly  soever  king  William  re* 
aented  the  conduct  of  the  French  king,  in 
accepting  the  will  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  his  engagements,  he  dissembled  his  cha- 
grin ;  and  behaved  with  such  reserve  and 
a{^MLrent   indifierence,  that   some   people 
naturally  believed  he  had  been  privy  to  the 
traneaction.    Others  imagined  that  he  was 
discouraged  from  engaging  in  a  new  war  bv 
his  bodily  infirmities,  which  daily  increased, 
as  well  as  by  the  opposition  in  parliament, 
to  which  he  should  be  inevitably  exposed. 
But  his  real  aim  was  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments until  he  should  have  sounded  the 
opinions  of  other  powers  in  Europe,  and 
seen  how  far  he  could  depend  upon  his  new 
ministry.    He  now  seemed  to  repose  bis 
chief  confidence  in  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
who  had  undertaken  for  the  tories,  and  was 
declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.    Lord 
Godolphin  was  appointed  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  lord  Tankerville  succeeded 
knrd  Lonsdale,  lately  deceased,  as  keeper  of 
the  privy-seal,  and  Sir  Charles  Hedges  was 
declared  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of 
the  earl  of  Jersey :  but  the  management  of 
the  commons  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Harley,  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court  with  equal  virulence  and 
ability.  These  new  undertakens,  well  know- 
ing tfiey  should  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  pres- 
ent parliament,  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
dissolve  it  by  proclamation :  then  the  sherifls 
were  chang^  according  to  their  nomination, 
and  writs  issued  for  a  new  'parliament  to 
meet  on  the  sixth  day  of  February.  During 
this  interval,  count  Wratislaw  arrived  in 
England,  as  ambassador  fix)m  the  emperor, 
to  explain  Leopold's  title  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  supported  by  repeated  entails  and 
renunciations  confirmed  in  the  most  solemn 
treaties.    This  .minister  met  with  a  very 
cold  reception  from  those  who  stood  at  the 
helm  of  afiairsL    They  sought  to  avoid  all 
connexions,  that  might  engage  their  country 
as  a  principal  in  ai^ther  war  upon  the  con- 
tinent; smarting  as  they  were  fit>m  the 
losses  and  encumbrances  which  the  last  had 
entailed   upon  them  and  their  posterity. 
They  seemed  to  thmk  that  Louis,  rather 
than  involve  himself  in  fresh  troubles,  would 
give  all  the  security  that  could  be  desired 
for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe ;  or 
even,  should  this  be  refused,  they  saw  no 
reason  for  Britain's  ^xhaustin^  her  wealth 
and  strength  to  support  a  chimerical  bal- 


ance, in  which  her  interest  was  bqt  remote- 
ly concerned.  It  was  their  opinion,  that, 
1^  keeping  aloof,  she  might  render  herself 
mxjfre  respectable.  Her  reserve  would  over- 
awe contending  powers:  they  would  in 
their  tvni  sue  for  her  assistance,  and  im- 
plore her  good  offices;  and,  instead  of  de- 
claring hereelf  a  par^,  she  would  have  the 
honor  to  decide  as  arbitress  of  their  dis- 
putes. Perhaps  they  extended  this  idea  too 
far;  and,  in  all  probability,  their  notions 
were  inflamed  by  a  spirit  of  faction.  They 
hated  the  whigs  as  their  political  adversar 
ries,  and  detested  the  war,  because  it  had 
been  countenanced  and  supported  by  the 
interest  of  that  party.  The  king  believed, 
that  a  conjunction  of  the  two  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe ;  and  that  this  could 
not  be  prevented  by  any  other  method  than 
a  general  union  of  the  other  European 
powersL  He  certainly  was  an  enthusiast  in 
bis  sentiments  of  this  equilibriiim ;  and 
fully  convinced  that  he  himself,  of  all  the 
potentates  in  Christendom,  was  the  only 
raince  capable  of  adjusting  the  balance. 
The  Imperial  ambassador  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  long  ignorant  of  his  real  purpose, 
as  he  converse  with  the  Dutch  favorites, 
who  knew  and  approved  of  their  master's 
desiffn,  thoush  he  avoided  a  declaration, 
until  he  should  have  rendered  his  ministers 
more  propitious  to  his  aim.  The  true  secret 
'however,  of  that  reserve  with  which  count 
Wratislaw  was  treated  at  his  first  arrival, 
was  a  private  negotiation  which  the  king 
had  set  on  foot  with  the  regency  of  Spain, 
toochinff  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
proposed,  that  certain  towns  should  be  gar- 
risoned with  English  and  Dutch  troops,  by 
way  of  security  against  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  France :  but  the  regency  were  so 
devoted  to  the  French  interest,  that  th^ 
refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  this 
nature.  While  this  afilair  was  in  agitation, 
William  resolved  to  maintain  a  wary  dis- 
tance from  the  emperor;  but,  when  his 
effi)rts  miscarried,  the  ambassador  found  him 
much  more  open  and  accessible  (7), 

The  parliament  meeting  on  Uie  sixth, 
was  prorogued  to  the  tenth  day  of  February, 
when  Mr.  Harley  was  chosen  speaker  by  a 
great  majority,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Richard 
Onslow.  The  king  had  previously  told  Sir 
Thomas'  Lyttleton,  it  would  be  for  his  ser- 
vice that  he  should  yield  his  pretensions  to 
Harley  at  thn  juncture ;  and  that  gentle- 
man agreed  to  absent  himself  from  the  house 
on  the  day  of  election.  The  king  observed, 
in  his  speech,  that  the  nation's  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  had  ren- 
dered it  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
make  further  provision  for  the  succession  of 
the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line :  that  the 
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dektb  of  the  king  of  Spam  had  made  aueh 
III  alteration  in  tiie  affiurs  of  the  continent, 
M  nquired  their  mature  deliberatioii.  The 
rest  of  his  harangue  tomed  upon  the  ustm] 
topice  of  demanding  aupplies  for  the  ensuing 
fMr,  reminding  Uiem  of  the  defici^ntties 
and  public  deMa»  recommending  to  their 
inquiry  the  state  of  the  navy  and  ib^rtifica- 
ttons;  exhorting  them  to  encourage  com- 
merce, employ  the  poor,  and  proceed  with 
Tigor  and  unanimity  in  all  their  deliberar 
tions.  Though  the  elections  had  been  gen< 
orally  carriea  in  favor  of  the  tory  interest, 
the  ministry  had  secured  but  one  part  of 
that  faction.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
leaders,  such  as  the  duke  c^  Leeds,  the 
marquis  of  Normanby,  the.  earls  c^  Notting- 
ham, Seymour,  Musgrave,  Howe,  Finch, 
and  Showers,  had  been  either  neglected,  or 
found  refractory,  and  resolved  to  oppose  the 
oourt  measures  with  all  their  influence. 
Besides,  the  French  kin^,  knowing  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  in  a  great  measure 
depend  on  the  resolutions  of  the  English 
parliament,  is  said  to  have  distributed  great 
sums  of  monev  in  England,  by  means  of  his 
minister,  Tallard,  in  order  to  str^igthen 
the  opposition  of  the  hoose  of  commons. 
Gertam  it  is  the  nation  abounded,  at  this 
period,  with  the  French  coins  called  lonis- 
d'ofS  and  pistoles ;  but  whether  this  redun- 
dancy was  owing  to  a  balance  of  trade  in 
fiivor  of  Ekigland,  or  to  the  largesses  of 
Louis,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.' 
We  may  likewise  observe,  that  the  in&mous 
practice  of  bribing  electors  had  never  been 
BO  flagrant  as  in  the  choice  of  representar 
tives  for  this  parliament  This  scandalous 
traffic  had  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
whig  party,  and  therefore  their  antagonists 
resolved  to  spare  no  pains  in  detecting  their 
corruption.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  and  activity; 
he  brought  some  of  these  practices  to  light, 
and,  in  particular,  stigmatized  the  new  East 
India  company,  for  having  been  deeply  cou" 
cemed  in  this  species  of  venality.  An  in- 
quiry being  set  on  foot  in  the  house  of 
commons,  several  elections  were  declared 
void ;  and  divers  persons,  Vho  had  been  il- 
legally returned,  were  first  expelled  the 
house,  and  afterwards  detained  in  prison. 
Yet  these  prosecutions  were  carried  on  with 
such  partiality,  as  plainly  indicated  that 
they  flowed'  rather  from  party  zeal  than 
from  patriotism. 

A  great  body  of  the  commons  had  4re- 
solved  to  present  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
desiring  he  would  acknowled^  the  king 
of  Spain ;  and  th^  motion,  in  all  probability, 
would  have*  been  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority,  had  not  one  bold  and  lucky  ex- 
pression dven  such  a  turn  to  the  debate, 
as  induced  the  anti-courtiers  to  desist  One 


Mr.  Monckton,  in  the  heat  of  Im  don^taam- 
tion  tfgainst  this  meiall^^<  Aid,  he  expected 
the  next  vote  would  be  fbr  owning  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales.     Though  there 
was  little  or  no  comiexioii  between  these 
two  subjects,  a  great  many  membete  were 
startled  at  the  mformation,  and  deserted 
the  measure,  which  was  dropped  aoeord- 
mgljr.    The  king's  speech  being  taken  inle 
cdnsideration,  the  house  resolvra  to  support 
his  majesty  and  his  government;  to  take 
such  emMStual  measures  as  might  best  con- 
duce to  the  interest  and  safety  of  Englandv 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion.   This  resolution  was  presented  in 
an  address  to  the  king,  who  received  it  fa- 
vorably.   At  the  same  time,  he  laid  before 
them  a  memorial  he  had  received  from  the 
States-general,   and    desired  their  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  points  that  constituted 
the  substance  of  this  remonstiance.    The 
States  gave  him  to  understand,  that  they 
had  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Anjou  flu» 
king  of  Spain ;  that  France  had  agreed  to 
a  negotiation,  in  which  th^  might  stifH 
ulate  the  necessary  conditions  fbr  seenring 
the  peace  of  Eutope;  and  that  they  were 
firmly  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  tnajesty  and  then-  other 
allies.    They  therefore  begged  he  would 
send  a  minister  to  the  Hagne,  with  neces- 
sary poweiB  and  instructions  to  oo-operate 
with  them  in  this  negotiation;  they  told 
him  that,  in  case  it  should  prove  inefiec- 
tual,  or  Holland  be  suddenly  invaded  by 
the  troops  which  Louis  had  ordered  to  ad'- 
vance  towards  their  fVontiers,  they  relied 
on  the  aasistance  of  England,  and  hoped  his 
majesty  would  prepare  the  succors  stipu- 
lated by  treaty,  to  be  need,  should  occasion 
require.    The  memorial  was  likewise  com- 
municated to  the  house  of  lorda    Mean- 
while, the  Commons  desired  that  the  trea- 
ties between  England  and  the  States-gen- 
eral  should    be    laid  before  their  IxNiae. 
These  being  perused,  they  resolved  upon 
an  address,  to  desire  his  majesty  wonld  en- 
ter into  such  negotiations  with  the  Slates- 
general,   and  other  potentates,  as  might 
most   efllectually  conduce   to  the  mutaai 
nfety  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provitices,  as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  assure  him  of 
their  support  and  assistanoe,  in  performafloe 
of  the  treaty  subsisting  between  England 
and  the  States-general.    This  resolution* 
however,  was  not  carried  without  great  op- 
position fh>m  those  who  were  averse  to  the 
nation's   involving   itself  in  another  war 
upon  the  continent    The  kmg  profoseed 
himself  extremely  well  pleasea  with  this 
address,  and  toM  them  he  would  imme- 
diately order  his  ministers  abroad  to  aet  in 
concert  with  the  States^neral  and  other 
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powen^  fiyr  the  attainment  of  those  endal 
tfaey  propoeed. 

AN  IMT£KC£PTED  LETTER. 
Hb  communicated  to  the  commons  a  let- 
ter, written  by  the  earl  of  Melfort  to  his 
brother  the  earl  of  Perth,  governor  to  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales.    It  had  been 
mislajd  by  accident,  and  came  to  London  in 
the  French  maiL    It  contained  a  scheme 
Ibr  another  invasion  of  England,  together 
with  some  reflections  on  the  character  of 
the  earl  of  Middleton,  who  had  supplanted 
him  at  the  court  of  St  Grermain^s.  Idelfort 
WHS  a  mere  projector,  and  seems  to  have 
had  no  other  view  than  that  of  recommend- 
ing himself  to  king  James,  and  bringing 
hid  rival  into  disgrace.   The  house  of  lords, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  also  imparted,  or- 
dered it  to  be  printed.    Next  day  they  pre- 
sented an  address,  thanking  his  majesty  for 
his  care   of  the  Protestant  religion;  de- 
airing  all  the  treaties  made  since  the  last 
war  might  be  laid  befere  them ;  requesting 
him  to  engage  in  such   alliances  as  he 
should  think  proper  for  preserving  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe :  assuring  him  of 
their   concurrence;  expressing   uieir  ac- 
knowledgment fi>r  havmg   communicated 
Melfbrt*s  letter;  desiring  he  would  give 
orders  for  seizing  the  horses  and  arms  of 
disafiected  persons;  for  removing  papists 
from  London ;  and  for  searching  aAer  those 
arms  and  provisions  oi  war  mentioned  in 
the  letter:  finally,  they  requested  him  to 
equip  speedily  a  sufficient  fleet  for  the  de- 
fence of  himself  and  his  kingdom.    They 


of  credit,  commonly  called  exchequer-bills. 
This  was  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  sixth 
dhj  of  March,  and  on  the  thirteenth  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  The  next  object 
that  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mons was  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  which  the  king  had  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  Having  deliberated 
on  this  subject,  they  resolved,  That  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  kingdom,  and  tne  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  further  declaration  'should  be  made 
of  the  limitation  and  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  after  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  *  princess,  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies  respectively :  and,  that  further 
provision  should  be  first  made  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
pla  Mr.  Uarley  moved.  That  some  oon- 
ditk>na  of  government  might  be  settled  as 
preliminaries,  before  they  should  proceed  to 
the  nomination  of  the  person,  that  their  se- 
curity might  be  complete.  Accordingly, 
they  deliberated  on  this  subject,  and  agreed 
to  the  following  resoliitions :  That  whoever 
shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of 
this  crown,  ^all  join  in  communion  with 
the  church  of  England  as  by  law  establish- 
ed: that,  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial 
dignity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come 
to  any  person,  not  being  a  native  of  this 
kingdom  of  England,  this  nation  be  not 
obliged  to  engage  in  any  w^  for  the  de- 
fence of  any  dominions  or  territories  which 


received  a  gracious  answer  to  this  address,  do  not  belong  to  the  crown  of  England, 
which  was  a  fiirther  encouragement  to  the  without  the  consent  of  parliament:  that  no 


king  to  put  his  own  private  designs  in  ex- 
ecution: towards  the  same  end  the  letter 
contributed  not  a  little,  by  inflaming  the 
fears  and  resentment  of  the  nation  against 
France,  which  in  vain  disclaimed  the  earl 
of  Melfort  as  a  fantastical  schemer,  to 
whom  no  regard  was  paid  at  the  court  of 
Versailles.  The  French  ministry  com- 
plained of  the  puUication  of  this  letter,  as 
an  attempt  to  sow  jealousjr  between  the 
two  crowns;  and,  as  a  convmcing  proof  of 
their  sincerity,  banished  the  earl  of  Mel- 
fort to  Angers. 

SUCCESSION  OF  THE  CROWN  SETTLED. 
Thk  credit  of  exchequer-bills  was  so 
lowered  by  the  change  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  lapse  of  the  time  allotted  for  their  cir- 
culation, that  they  fell  near  twenty  per 
cent  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  discredit  of  the  government  in  foreign 
countries.  The  commons  having  takto  this 
afiEair  into  consideration,  voted.  That  pro- 
vision should  be  made  from  time  to  time 


person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  po»> 
session  of  the  crown  shall  go  out  of  the 
dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
without  consent  of  parliament:  that,  from 
and  after  the  time  that  the  further  limita- 
tion bv  this  act  shall  take  efiect,  all  matters 
and  thin^  relating  to  the  well-governing 
of  this  kmgdom,  which  are  properly  cog- 
nizable in  the  privy-council,  bv  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm,  shall  be  trans- 
acted there,  and  all  resolutions  taken  there- 
upon shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  privy- 
council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the 
same:  that,  aAer  the  limitation  shall  take 
effect,  no  person  bom  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  do- 
minions thereunto  belonging,  although  he 
be  naturalized,  and  made  a  denizen  (except 
such  as  are  bom  of  EngHsh  parents),  sbaU 
be  capable  to  be  of  the  privy-council,  or  a 
member  of  either  house  of  parliament,  or 
to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either 
civil  or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  from 
I  the  crown  to  himself,  or  to  any  others  m 


for  makiiur  good  the  principal  and  interest 
doe  on  all  parliamentary  fimds;  and  after- 
wards ptased  a  bill  for  renewing  the  billsl trust  for  him:  that  no  person  who  has  an 
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oilier  or  plac^  of  profit  under  the  km?,  or 
received  a  pension  from  the  crown,  shall  be 
cap  ible  of  serving  as  (nember  of  tile  house 
of  commons :  that,  after  the  limitation  shall 


flttccessioti  to  th6  <6ftmti  of  fin^Iflnd,  nfter 
king  William  and  the  princ^fs  Anne  of 
Denmark.  Two  copies  of  this  protest  Maffei 
sent  in  letters  to  the  lord-keeper  and  the 


take  effect,  judges*  commissions  be  made  |  speaker  of  the  lower  house,  by  two  of  hm 
tjuamdin  $e  bene  gesserint^  and  their  sala-'  gentlemen,  and  a  public  notary  to  attest  the 


lies  ascertained  and  established ;  but  upon 
the  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them :  that  no 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  com- 
mons in  parliament  Having  settled  these 
{ireliminaries,  they  resolved,  that  the  prin- 
cess Sophia,  dutcness  dowager  of  Hanover, 
be  declared  the  next  in  succession  to  the 
croWn  of  England,  in  the  Protestant  line, 
after  his  majesty,  and  the  princess,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  bodies  respet^tively :  and  that 
the  further  limitation  of  the  crown  be  to 
the  said  princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Protestants.  A  bill  being 
formed  on  these  resolutions,  was  sent  up  to 
the  bouse  of  lords,  where  it  met  with  some 
opposition  from  the  marquis  of  Normanby : 
a  protest  was  likewise  entered  against  it  by 
the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Plymouth, 
and  the  lords  Guilibrd  and  Jeffries.  Never- 
theless, it  passed  without  amendments,  and 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  Jane  received,  the 
royal  assent :  the  king  was  extremely  mor- 
tified at  the  preliminary  limitations,  which 
he  considered  as  an  open  insult  on  his  own 
conduct  and  administration;  not  but  that 
they  were  necessary  precantions,  natumlly 
suggested  bv  the  exnerience  of  those  evils 
to  which  the  nation  had  been  already  ex^ 
posed,  in  consequence  of  raising  a  Ibreign 
prince  to  the  liirone  of  Eti^Iaml.  As  the 
tories  lay  under  the  imputation  of  favoring 
the  late  king's  interest,  they  exerted  them- 
selves zealously,  on  this  occasion,  to  wipe 
off  the  aspersion,  and  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  the  people :  hoping, 
that  in  the  sec^uel  they  should  be  able  to 
restrain  the  nation  fh>m  engaging  too  deep 
in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  without  in- 
curring the  charge  of  disaffection  to  the 
present  kin?  and  government  The  act  of 
settlement  being  passed,  the  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield was  sent  to  notify  the  transaction 
to  the  electress  Sophia,  who  likewise  re- 
ceived from  his  hands  the  order  of  the 
garter. 

The  act  of  succession  gave  umbrage  to 
all  the  popish  princes,  who  were  more 
nearly  related  to  the  crown  than  this  lady, 
whom  the  parliament  had  preferred  to  all 
others.  The  dutchess  of  Savoy,  grand- 
daughter to  king  Charles  I.  by  her  mother, 
ordered  her  ambassador,  count  Maffei,  to 
make  a  protestation  to  the  parliament  of 
England,  in  her  name,  against  all  resolutions 
and  decisions  contrary  to  her  title,  as  sole 


delivery ;  but  nd  notice  was  taken  of  the 
declarations.  The  dulM  of  Savoy»  while 
his  minister  was  thus  employed  in  Eng^landf 
engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  on  condition,  'That  his 
Catholic  majesty  should  espouse  his  young- 
est daughter  without  a  dowry :  tint  he  him- 
self should  command  the  allied  army  in 
Italy,  and  furnish  eight  thousand  infintry, 
with  five  arkl  twenty  hundred  horse,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  monthly  subsidy  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns^ 

INEFFECTUAL  NEIPOTIATION  WITH 
FRANCE. 

IHtriivq  these  transactions,  Mr.  Stanhope, 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  States-genera], 
was  empowered  to  treat  with  tiie  ministers 
of  France  and  Spain,  according  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  both  houses  of  parliament    He 
represented,  that  though  his  most  Christian 
majesty  had  thou^t  fit  to  deviate  from  the 
partition  treaty,  it  was  not  reasonable  that 
the  king  of  EJn^land  should  lose  tfie  e^ct 
of  that  convention :  he,  therefore,  expected 
some  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe;  and 
for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  certain  arti- 
cles,   importing.  That  the   French    king 
should  immediately  withdraw  his   troops 
from  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  that,  for  the 
security  of  Englanti,  the  cities  of  Ostend 
and  Nieuport  dould  be  delivered  into  tiie 
hands  of  his  Britannic  majesty:  that  no 
kingdom,  provinces,  cities,  lands,  or  places, 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  should 
ever  be  yielded  or  transferred  to  the  crown 
of  France,  on  any  pretence  whatever:  that 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty  should 
retain  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immu- 
nities, with  regard  to  their  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  dominions  of  Spain,  which 
they  enjoyed  at  the  death  of  his  late  Catho- 
lic majesty ;  and  also  all  such  immunities, 
rights,  and  fhmchises,  as  the  subjects  of 
France,  or  any  other  power,  either  posses 
for  tlie  present,  or  may  enjoy  fi>r  the  nitore : 
that  all  treaties  of  peace  and  conventions 
between  England  and  Spain  should  be  re- 
newed :  and,  that  a  treaty  formed  on  these 
demands   ^ould    be  guarantied   by  such 
powers  as  one  or  other  of  the  contractors 
should  solicit  and  prevailupon  to  accede 
Such  likewise  were  the  proposals  made  by 
the  States-general,  with  this  difi^erence,  tbit 
they  demanded,  as  cautionary  towns,  all  the 
strongest  places  in  the  Netherlands.  Count 
D'Avaux,  the  French  minister,  was  so  sur- 
prised at  these  exorbitant  demands,  thfit  be 


daughter  to  the  princess  Henrietta,  next  m  |  could  not  help  saying,  They  could  not  have 
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hiffber.  If  Ub  nwitwr  kad  lost  font  mc- 
if«  wttka    He  UBOced  ihenii  that  hie 

CkaMma   maieBty  would  withdraw 

hm  troops  fVom  the  Spaniah  Netbarlanda  as 
floon  as  the  kioff  of  Spain  aboiikl  faafa  forces 
of  his  own  sufficient  to  goazd  the  eimattf : 
wi&  reeped  to  the  other  articles,  he  ooakl 
^▼e  no  other  answer,  but  that  he  would 
mmediately  transmit  them  to  Versailles. 
Lauw  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  in- 
oalent  strain  of  these  proposals,  which  he 
cuuMdered  as  a  sure  mark  of  William's 
faosdle  intentionsL  He  refused  to  give  any 
other  security  ibr  the  peace  of  Europe,  than 
a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  and  he 
IB  said  to  have  tampered,  by  means  of  his 
agents  and  emisBuieB,  with  the  members  of 
the  Ekiglish  parliameBt,  that  they  might 
oppose  all  steps  ten^ting  to  a  new  war  on 
the  continent 

ADIMlESaeS  tEOU  BOTH  HOUSEa 
Kino  WmuuM  certainly  had  no  expecta- 
tion that  France  would  close  with  soch 
propossls;  but  he  was  not  without  hope, 
that  her  refusal  woold  wann  the  English 
aation  into  a  concnrrence  with  his  des^fns. 
He  commnnioBAed  to  the  house  ttfcoBunoas 
the  demands  which  had  been  made  by  him 
and  the  States-general;  and  |ave  th«n  to 
vndentand,  tbSi  he  would  nom  time  to 
time  make  them  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
groos  of  the  nc^oliation*  The  oommoiBi, 
smtpeeting  that  his  intention  was  to  tnake 
them  parties  in  a  ootigreas  which  he  mi^ 
oonduet  to  a  •diflferent  end  firom  that  which 
they  proposed,  resolved  to  signl^  their  sen- 
timents in  the  answer  to  this  toessage. 
They  called  Ibr  the  troBty  of  partition, 
which  bein^  read,  they  voted  an  addresfl  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty,  for  his  most  graciotis 
declaration,  that  he  i^Nxild  make  them  ao- 
fBainted  with  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tion ;  but  tfac^  signified  their  disapprobation 
of  the  pavtitioD  treaty,  signed  with  the 
great  seel  of  England,  wi&ut  the  advice 
of  the  parliament  which  was  then  sitting, 
and  productive  of  ill  eonseqnences  to  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 
Is  it  asBigned  orer  to  the  French  king  Buch 
a  hife  portion  of  the  Spanish  dominion. 
Nothmg  could  be  more  moit^rin^  to  the 
king  man  this  open  attack  Upon  hii  own 
condnot:  yet  he  suppressed  bis  resentment, 
and  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  their 
sentiflMfitB  with  respect  to  the  partition 
treaty,  assured  them,  that  he  should  be  al- 
ways ready  to  receive  their  advice  on  the 
negotktion  which  be  had  set  on  fbot,  ac^ 
coMimf  to  their  desira  The  debates  in  the 
hamt  of  comoiens  upon  the  subject  of  the 
partitiDn  treaty  roee  to  such  violence,  that 
diveia  DMoiberB,  in  declaiming  against  it, 


wMoh  had  been  made  of  the  0panarfi  iacn- 
tories  to  a  robbery  on  the  highway;  and 
Mr.  Howe  did  not  scruple,  to  say  it  was  a 
ieionious  trsaty :  an  expression,  whish  the 
king  reBsntad  to  soch  a  degree,  that  he  de- 
clared he  woold  have  demanded  perMwai 
B^isAotion  with  his  sword,  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  the  disparity  of  oon^tion  b^ 
tween  himsdf  and  the  person  who  had  of- 
fered soch  an  ontiageous  insult  to  his  honor. 
Whether,  the  tones  intended  to  alienate  the 
minds  «f  the  nation  from  all  foreign  con* 
nexions,  er  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
the  late  ministers,  whom  they  hated  as  the 
chiefs  xii  the  whi^  partv,  certain  it  is,  they 
now  raiwd  a  universal  outcry  against  the 
partition  treaty,  which  was  not  only  oon- 
deraned  in  public  pamphlets  snd  private 
oonversalion,  but  even  brought  into  the 
hooBe  of  lords  as  an  object  of  parliamentary 
censure.  In  the  monm  of  ilaroh  a  warm 
debate  en  this  subject  was  begun  by  She^ 
field  marquis  of  Norstanby,  m  carried  en 
mth  great  vehemence  by  otker  nobleman 
of  the  same  fitction.^  They  exclaioMd 
against  the  article  fay  which  so  mBnv  terri- 
tories were  added  to  the  crown  of  Franee; 
they  complained,  that  the  emperor  bad  been 
forsaken ;  that  the  treaty  was  not  commo- 
nicated  to  tbe  privy^council  or  ministry,  hot 
daadestinely  transacted  by  tlie  eark  of 
Portland  and  Jersey :  that  the  sanction  of 
the  great  aeal  had  been  unjustly  and  irregn^ 
larly  applied,  first  to  blank  powen,  and  a^ 
terwards  to  tbe  treaty  itsel£  The  conr- 
tiers  replied*  Thai  the  king  had  engaged  in 
a  treaty  of  partition  at  the  desire  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  agreed  to  every  article, 
except  that  relating  to  the  datchy  of  Milan, 
and  afterwards  desired,  that  his  nuyesty 
would  procure  for  him  the  best  terms  be 
could  obtain;  Above  all  things  recommend^ 
ing  BBcrecy,  that  he  might  not  forfeit  hia 
interest  in  Spain,  by  seeming  to  consent  to 
the  treaty :  that  foreign  negotiations  bdng 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  crown,  the  king 
lay  under  no  legal  obligatioo  to  communi- 
cate such  secrets  of  state  to  his  council :  fin- 
less  was  he  obliged  to  follow  their  advice : 
and  that  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  had  no 
authority  for  musing  to  apply  it  to  any 
powers  or  treaty  which  the  king  should 
grant  or  conclude,  unless  they  were  con* 
trary  to  law,  which  had  made  no  provisioD 
for  such  an  emergency  (8).  The  earl  of 
Portland,  apprehending  that  this  temipest 
would  burM  upon  his  head,  declared,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  debate,  that  he  had  by  the 
king*B  orrcr  communicated  the  treaty,  be- 
fore it  was  concluded,  to  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Marlborough,  the  lorda  LouBdale, 
Somera^*  Halifiuc,  and  secretary  Vemsn. 
Theee  noblemen  owned,  that  they  had  been 


traaigressed  the  bounds  of  decency.    Sir 

fidvMd  S^rmoor  eonipared  the  division Imnde  ocqnainted  witii  the  substance  of  it^ 
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that  when  they  excepted  to  some  particn- 
Ian,  they  were  told,  hie  majesty  had  car- 
ried the  matter  as  far  as  it  could  he  ad- 
Tanced,  and  that  he  could  obtain  no  better 
terms;  thus  assured  that  every  article  was 
already  settled,  they  said  they  no  longer  in- 
sisted upon  particulars,  but  save  tli^nr  ad- 
vice that  his  majesty  should  not  engage 
himself  in  any  measure  that  would  produce 
a  new  war,  seeing  the  nation  had  been  so 
uneasy  under  the  last  After  long  debates, 
and  great  variety  as  well  as  virulence  of 
altercation,  the  house  agreed  to  an  address, 
in  which  they  disapproved  of  the  partition 
treaty,  as  a  scheme  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  and  safety  of  Europe  as  well  as  pre> 
judicial  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
fhey  complained,  that  neither  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  his  plenipotentiaries,  nor  the 
draft  of  the  treaty  itself,  had  been  laid  be- 
fore his  majestv^s  council.  They  humbly 
besought  him,  that,  for  the  future,  he  would, 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  require  and 
admit  the  advice  of  his  natural  bom  sub- 
jects of  known  probity  and  fortune;  and 
that  he  would  constitute  a  council  of  such 
persons,  to  whom  he  might  impart  all  af- 
ftdrs  which  should  any  wav  concern  him 
and  his  dominions  (0).  They  observed, 
that  interest  and  natural  affection  to  their 
country  would  incline  them  to  every  mea- 
sure that  might  tend  to  its  wel&re  and  pros- 
perity ;  whereas  strangers  could  not  be  so 
much  influenced  by  &ese  considerations: 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  country  would 
render  them  more  capable  than  foreigners 
could  be  of  advising  ois  majesty  touching 
the  true  interests  of  his  kingdom :  that  they 
had  exhibited  such  repeated  demonstrations 
of  their  duty  and  affection,  as  must  con- 
vince his  majesty  of  their  zeal  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  nor  could  he  want  the  knowledge  of 
persons  fit  to  be  employed  in  all  his  secret 
and  arduous  afKiirs :  finally,  as  the  French 
king  appeared  to  have  violated  the  treaty 
of  partition,  they  advised  his  majesty,  in  fti- 
ture  negotiations  with  that  prince,  to  pro- 
ceed With  such  caution  as  might  imply  a 
real  security. 

WILLIAM  IS  OBLIGED  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE 
THE  KING  OF  SF(AIN. 
The  king  received  this  severe  remon- 
strance with  his  usual  phlegm ;  saying,  it 
contained  matter  of  very  great  moment: 
and  he  would  take  care  that  all  treaties  he 
made  should  be  for  the  honor  and  safety  of 
England.  Though  he  deeply  felt  this  af- 
front, he  would  not  alter  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  new  ministers:  but,  he  plainly 
gerceived  their  intention  was  to  thwart 
im  in  his  favorite  measure, -and  humble 
him  into  a  dependence  upon  their  inter- 
est in  parliament  On  the  last  day  of 
March,  he  imparted  to  the  oommooB  the 


French  king's  declaiatioD,  that  he  would 
grant  no  otEer  security  than  a  renewal  ci 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick;  so  that  the  negotim- 
tkm  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.    He  like- 
wise communicated  two  resolutions  of  the 
Stateweneral,  with  a  memorial  from  their 
envoy  m  England,  relating  to  the  ships 
they  had  equipped  with  a  view  to  join  the 
English  fleet,  and  the  succors  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1977, 
thej  desired  mi^ht  be  sent  over  with  all 
venient  expediticm.    The  house,  haviA|^ 
sidered  this  message,  unanimously  remved 
to  desire  his  majesty  would  carry  on  the  nego- 
tiations in  concert  with  the  Stateshgeneiml, 
and  take  such  measures  therein  as  might  most 
conduce  to  their  safety;  they  assured  him, 
they  would  eff^ually  enable  him  to  sup- 
port the  treaty  of  1677,  by  which  England 
was  bound  to  assist  them  with  ten  thocsaod 
men,  and  twenty  ships  of  war,  in  case  they 
should  be  attacked.    Though  the  king  was 
nettled  at  that  part  of  this  address,  which, 
by  confining  him  to  one  treaty,  imfdied 
their  disapprobation  of  a  new  confederacy, 
he  discovered  no  signs  of  emotion;  bat 
thanked  them  for  the  assurance  they  had 
given,  and  told  them  he  had  sent  orders  to 
bis  envoy  at  the  Hague,  to  continue  the 
conferences  with  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain.    On  the  nineteenth  day  of  April, 
the  marquis  de  Torcy  delivered  to  the  eaii 
of  Manchester  at  tixia,  a  letter  from  the 
new  king  of  Spain  to  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty, notifying  his  accession  to  that  throiie, 
and  expressing  a  desire  of  cultivating  a 
mutual  friendship  with  the  king  and  crown 
of  England.    How  averse  soever  William 
might  have  been  to  any  correspondence  of 
this  sort,  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  the  new 
ministers  importuned  him  in  such  a  manner 
to  acknowledge  Philip,  that  he  at  length 
complied  with  their  entreaties,  and  wrote 
a  civil  answer  to  his  most  Catholic  majesty. 
Thiis  vras  a  very  alarming  incident  to  the 
emperor,  who  vras  bent  upon  a  war  with 
the  two  crowns,  and  bad  determined  to 
send  prince  Eugene  with  an  army  into 
Italy,  to  taJie  nossession  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  as  a  fiei  of  the  empire.    The  new 
pope,  Clement  XL  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  papacy  in  the  preceding  year,  was  at- 
tached to  the  French  interest :  the  Vene- 
tians fiivored  the  emperor;  but  they  re- 
fused to  declare  themselves  at  this  juncture. 
The  French  king  consented  to  a  renewal 
of  the  negotiations  at  the  Hague ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  tampered  with  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties, to  engage  them  in  a  separate  treaty. 
Finding  them  determined  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  king  of  England,  he  protracted  the 
conferences,  in  order  to  gain  time,  while 
he  erected  fortifications,  uid  drew  lines  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hdland,  divided  the  princ 
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€f  ^  empire  by  h^  ifitrifoefi)  and  endeav- 
oured to  gtLm  cfftt  the  fStates  of  Italy.    The 
Dotdi,  ttean  while,  exerted  theibselvea  in 
pfoviding-  fbt  their  own  security.    They 
itsiofOTcea  their*  gHrrntMifl^  jMmhaeed  MI|k 
plies,  tttd  «o1ieited  8a<k»WB  dmm  fbufetgn  po^ 
tentatML   The  States  wrote  a  letter  to  Img 
WHIiaiti,   ezplaming^  the  dafi^r  of  their 
ntuation,  professing  the  nx)0t  inviolable  at> 
tachment  to  the  interest  of  England,  and 
desiring  that  the   stipulated   number  of 
troope  shoiiM  be  sent  immediately  to  their 
asBistairee.     The  three  Scottt^  regrments 
which  he  had  retained  in  his  own  psy  were 
immediately   transported    firom    Scotland. 
The  letter  of  the  States-general  he  commu* 
nicated  to  the  house  of  commons,  who,  hav- 
ing  taken  it  into  consideration,  resolved  to 
assist  his  majesty  to  support  his  allies  in 
maintaning  the  liberty  or  Enmpe;  and  to 
provide  immediate  succors  fbr  the  States- 
general,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1677. 
The  hoQse  of  peers,  to  whom  the  letter  was 
also  commnnicated,  carried  their  zeal  still 
fkrther.    They  presented  an  address,    in 
which  they  desired  his  majesty  wonld  not 
only  periOTm  the  articles  of  any  former 
treaty  wi&  the  States-geiteral,  but  also  en* 
gage  with  them  in  a  strict  league  offlmsive 
abd  defensive,  for  their  common  preserta- 
tion ;  and  invite  into  it  all  the  princes  and 
states  that  were  concerned  in  the  present 
visible  danger  arising  from  the  Union  of 
France  and  Spain.    They  exhorted  him  to 
enter  into  such  alliances  with  the  emperor, 
as  his  majesty  should  think  necessaiy,  pnr- 
soant  to  the  ends  of  the  treaty  concluded  in 
the  year  10e».    They  assured  him  of  their 
hearty  and  sincere  assistance,  not  doubting 
that  Almighty  God  would  protect  bis  sacred 
person  in  96  righteous  a  cause :  and  that  the 
unaniniity,  wealth,  and  courage  of  hia  sub- 
jects would  carry  him  with  honor  and  suc- 
cess through  all  the  difficulties '  of  a  just 
war.     Lasfly,  they  took  leave  humbly  to 
represent,  that  the  dangers  to  whieh  his 
kingdom  and  allies  had  been  exposed,  were 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fatal  counsels  that  pre* 
vented  his  majesty's  sooner  meeting  his 
people  in  parliament 

These  pnxseedings  of  both  bonses  could 
act  but  be  very  ag^eable  to  the  king,  who 
expressed  his  satmction  in  his  answer  to 
each  apart  They  were  tlie  more  remark- 
able, as  at  this  very  time  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  ra  a  design  to  impeach  the 
old  ministry.  This  deviation,  therefore, 
finom  the  tenor  of  their  fbrmer  conduct, 
could  be  owing  to  no  other  motive  than  a 
sense  of  their  own  danger,  and  resentment 
against  F^anoe,  which,  even  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, had  been  secretly  employed  in 
making  preparations  to  surprise  and  dis- 


tlieir  eentiiepte  ob 
sabject,  iMvmed  thw*  consideration  of  the 
partition  treaty.  Tbey  iad  appointed  • 
oonmitlsaf  tfr  examine  the  joniwila  of  the 
hottae  ef  kynb^  and  to  report  their  procaed- 
i^  in  rehMbn  to  the  treaty  af  partitioii. 
When  Ihereport  was  made  1^  Sir  Edward 
Seymoor,  the  hooaa  raaohed  Haelf  into  a 
committee,  to  oonsider  the  state  df  the  aa^ 
tton:  after  warn  debates,  lim  resolved. 
That  WiUim  earl  of  Portlaiii  by  nego- 
tiating and  oonclnding  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition, was  jgttflty  of  a  high  evime  and  mia- 
demeanor.  They  ordered  Sir  John  Leveaon 
Gower  to  impeaeh  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  k»di:  and  named  a  eemmittee  t» 
mepare  the  artieln  of  his  impeachment 
Then,  in  a  eonf(»rettce  with  the  lords,  they 
desired  to  know  the  particulan  of  wbrt 
had  pueed  between  the  earl  of  Pbrtimd 
and  aeeretary  Vemon,  in  rektion  to  the 
partition  treaty,  as  also  what  other  inthmi- 
ation  they  had  obtained 'eoneeming  aeg^ 
tiations  or  treaties  of  partition  of  the  Spai^ 
ishmonarehy.  The  lords  demorring  to  thii 
demand,  the  knrar  house  resolved  to  ad- 
dress the  kmg,  That  copies  of  both  tieatiaa 
of  nsrtilion,  together  with  all  the  powen 
ana  inatruetions  ibr  negotiating  theae  trei^ 
tiee^  should  be  laid  before  them.  The  oopiea 
were  acoordingly  produced,  and  the  lords 
sent  down  to  the  etmimena  two  papen,  can* 
taining  the  powem  gvanted  to  tne  earia  of 
Pbrtland  and  Jeney,  for  signing  both  trea- 
tiee  of  partition.  The  honee  anerwarda  m^ 
dered,  That  Mr.  Secretary  Vernon  should 
ky  before  them  all  the  lettera  which  had 
psased  between  the  earl  of  Portland  ttod 
him,  in  relation  to  those  treaties;  and  he 
thonght  proper  to  obey  their  command. 
Nothing  could  be  more  scandaloasly  partial 
than  tlH»  conduct  of  the  oommone  on  this 
occasion.  They  resolved  to  screen  the  eaii 
of  Jersey,  Sir  Joseph  Williameont  and  Mr. 
yemon^  who  had  been  aa  deeply.concemed 
as  any  others  in  that  transaction;  and 
pointed  all  their  vengeance  against  the 
earls  of  Portkud  and  Orford,  and  the  lorda 
Somers  and  Halifax.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers even  tampered  with  Kidd,  who  was 
now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  to  accuse  kml 
Somers  as  having  encooiaged  him  in  hia 
piracy.  He  vrss  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
noose,  and  examined :  but  he  declared  tiiat 
he  had  never  spoke  to  lord  Somen;  and 
that  he  had  no  order  fiom  those  concerned 
in  the  ship,  but  that  of  pursuing  bis  voyage 
against  the  pirates  in  Madagascar.  Fiira^ 
ing  him  unnt  fbr  their  purpose,  they  left 
him  to  the  course  of  law;  and  he  wan 
hanged,  with  some  of  his  accomplicea 

EAftL  OP  ORFORD,  drc.  IMPEACHED. 

Lord  Somerb,   understanding  that  ha 


tress  Sie  States-general.     The  commons  nvas  accused  in  the  house  of  commons  of 
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having  conaented  to  the  partiikn  treaty, 
desired  that  he  might  be  admitted  jund 
h&txd  in  his  own  defence.  His  request  be- 
ing granted,  he  told  the  house,  that  when 
be  received  the  king's  letter  concerning 
the  partition  treaty,  with  an  order  to  send 
over  the  necessary  powers  in  the  most  se- 
cret manner,  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  taking  too  much  upon-  him  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  treaty  of  such  consequence,  when 
the  life  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  so  preca^ 
rious;  for,  had  the  king  died  before  the 
treaty  was  finished,  and  he  been  Uamed  for 
delaying  the  necessuy  powers,  he  could 
not  have  justified  his  own  conduct,  since 
the  king's  letter  was  really  a  warrant :  that, 
nevertheless,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  bis 
majesty,  objecting  to  several  particulars  in 
the  treaty,  and  proposing  other  articles 
which  he  thought  were  for  the  interest  of 
bis  country :  tStX  he  thought  himself  bound 
to  put  the  great  seal  to  Sxe  treaty  when  it 
was  concluded :  that,  as  a  privy-counsellor, 
be  had  oflfered  his  best  advice,  and  as  chan- 
cellor, executed  his  office  accoidinfr  to  his 
duty.  After  he  bad  withdrawn,  his  justi- 
fication gave  rise  to  a  Ion?  debate,  which 
ended  in  a  resolution  carried  by  a  majority 
of  seven  voices^  That  John  lord  Somers,  by 
advising  his  majesty  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  partition,  whereby  large  territories  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  were  to  be  delivered 
up  to  France,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor.  Votes  to  the  same  efiect 
were  passed  against  Edward  earl  of  Orford, 
and  Charles  earl  of  Halifiiz:  and  all  three 
were  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  upper 
bouse.  But  the.  commons  knowing  that 
those  impeachments  would  produce  nothing 
in  the  house  of  lords,  where  the  opposite 
interest  predominated,  they  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  accused  noblemen  in  a 
more  expeditious  and  effisctual  way  of 
branding  their  reputation.  They  voted  and 
presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
he  would  remove  them  firom  his  councik 
and  presence  for  ever,  as  advisers  of  a  trea- 
ty so  pernicious  to  the  trade  and  welfore  of 
England.  They  concluded,  by  repeating 
their  assurance,  that  they  would  always 
stand  by  and  support  his  majesty  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  against  all  his  ene- 
mies both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  king, 
in  his  answer,  artfully  overlooked  the  first 
part  of  the  remonstrance.  He  thanked 
them  for  their  repeated  assurances;  and 
told  them  he  would  employ  none  in  his  ser- 
vice but  such  as  should  be  thought  most 
likely  to  improve  that  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  between  him  and  his  people, 
which  was  so  necessary  at  that  conjunc- 
ture, both  for  their  own  security  and  the 
IHreservation  of  their  allies. 


DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSB& 

Thb  lords,  incensed  at  this  step  of  tbe 
commons^  which  they  considered  as  an  id- 
sult  upon  their  tribunal,  and  a  violatioD  of 
common  justice,  drew  up  and  delivered  a 
counter-address,    humbly   beseeching    his 
majesty,  that  he  would  not  pass  any  cen- 
sure upon  the  accused   lonis  until  they 
should  be  tried  on  the  impeachments^  and 
judgments  be  given  accordmg  to  the  usage 
of  parliament    The  king  was  so  perplexed 
by  these  opposite  representations,  that  be 
knew  not  well  what  course  to  follow.    He 
made  no  reply  to  the  counter-address;  bat 
allowed  the  names  of  the  impeached  lords 
to  remain  in  the  council-books.    The  com- 
mons having  carried  their  point,  which  was 
to  stigmatise  those  noblemen,  and  prevent 
their  bein^  employed  for  the  fiiture,  suf- 
fered the  impeacmnepts  to  be  neglected, 
until  they  themselves  moved  for  triu.     On 
the  fifth  day  of  May  the  house  of  lords 
sent  a  messaee  to  the  commons,  importing, 
That  no  artides  ha4  as  yet  been  exhibited 
against  the  noblemen  whom  they  bad  im- 
peached.   The    charge  was    immediately 
drawn  up  against  the  earl  of  Orford :  him 
they  ateused  of  having  received  .exorbitant 
grants  from  the  crown:  of  having  been 
concerned  with  Kidd  the  pirate :  of  having 
committed  abuses  in  managing  and  victual 
ling  the  fleet,  when  it  lay  on  the  coast  of 
Spain:  and  lastly,  of  having  advised  tbe 
partition  treaty.    The  earl  in  his  own  de- 
fence declared,  that  be  had  received  no 
grant  from  the  king,  except  a  very  distant 
reversion,  and  a  present  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  after  he  had  defeated  the  French 
at  La  Hogue ;  that  in  Kidd's  affiiir  he  had 
acted  legally,  and  with  a  good  intention  to- 
wards the  public,  though  to  his  own  loss: 
that  his  accounts  with  resard  to  the  fleet 
which  he  commanded  had  been  examined 
and  passed ;  yet  he  was  ready  to  waive  the 
advantage,   and  justify  himself  in  every 
particular;  and  he  absolutely  denied  that 
ne  had  given  any  advice  concerning  tbe 
treaty  of  partition.    Lord  Somers  was  ac- 
cused of  having  set  the  seals  to  the  pow- 
ers, and  afterwards  to  the  treaties:  of  hav- 
ing accepted  some  grants:  of  having  been 
an  accomplice  with  Eidd:  and  of  having 
some  guilt  of  partial  and  dilatory  proceed 
ings  in  chancei^.    He  answered  every  ar- 
ticle in  the  charge ;  but  no  replication  was 
made  l^  the  commons,  either  to  him  or  to 
the  earl  of  Orford.    When  the  commons 
were  stimulated  by  another  message  from 
the  peers,  relating  to  the  impeachmente  of 
the  earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Halifax,  they 
declined    exhibiting   articles  against    tbe 
former,  on  pretence  of  respect  for  his  ma- 
jesty ;  but  on  the  fourteenth  of  June  tbe 
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ftarge  aninii  Htli&x  m  sent  up  to  the 
iovda.     ife  w«B  taxed  with  pooBMmg  a 
grant  in  Irekad,  withrat  paying  the  pro- 
duce of  it,  aceordinff  to  the  &w  lately 
enacted  concerning  tboee  grants:  with  en- 
jQjing  another  grant  oat  of  the  forest  of 
Deaae,  to  the  waste  of  the  timber  and  the 
prejudice  cf  the  navy :  with  having  held 
placee  that  were  incompatible,  by  being  at 
the  8une  time  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and 
with  having  advised  the  two  treaties  of 
partition.    He  answered,  that  his  grant  in 
Ireland  was  of  debts  and  sums  of  money, 
and  within  the  act  concerning  confiscated 
eatatea;  that  all  he  had  ever  received  firom 
it  did  not  exceed,  four  hundred  pounds, 
which,  if  he  was  bound  to  repay,  a  common 
action  would  lie  against  him;  but  every 
man  was  not  to  be  mipeached  who  did  not 
discharge  his  debts  at  the  very  day  of  pay- 
ment.  He  observed,  that  as  his  grant  m 
the  forest  of  Deane  extended  to  ^^eedings 
only,  it  could  occaaon  no  waste  of  timber, 
nor  prejudice  to  the  navy :  that  the  audit- 
or's friace  was  held  by  another  person,  until 
he  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  withdraw 
from  the  treasury:  Siat  he  never  saw  the 
first  treaty  of  partition,  nor  was  his  advice 
asked  upon  the  subject :  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  second  but  once  before  it  was 
concluded:  and  then  he  spoke  his  senti- 
ments freely  on  the  subject    This  answer, 
like  the  ottierB,  would  have  been  neglected 
by  the  commons,  whose  aim  was  now  to 
evade  the  trials,  had  not  the  lords  pressed 
them  by  messages  to  expedite  the  articlea 
They  even  appointed  a  day  for  Orford's  tri- 
al,  and  ngnified  their  resolution  to  the 
oommooa    Theee  dedred  that  a  committee 
of  both  houses  should  be  named  for  settiing 
preliminaries,  one  of  which  was,  That  the 
lord  to  be  tried  should  not  sit  as  a  peer; 
and  the  other  imported,  That  those  lords 
impeached  Ibr  the  same  matter  should  not 
vote  in  the  trial  of  each  other.    They  like- 
wise desired  that  lord  Somers  should  be 
first  tried.    The  knds  made  no  objection  to 
this  last  demand;  but  they  rejected  the 
proposal  of  a  committee  consisting  of  both 
hooBes,  alleging,  that  the  commons  were 
parties^  and  had  no  title  to  sit  in  equality 
with  the  judges,  or  to  settle  matters  re- 
lating to  the  trial :  that  this  was  a  demand 
oontrsjj  to  the  principles  of  law  and  rules 
of  justice,  and  never  practised  in  any  court 
or  nation.    The  lords,  indeed,  hod  yielded 
to  this  expedient  in  the  popirii  plot,  because 
it  was  a  case  of  treason,  in  which  the 
king's  lifo  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  were 
concerned,  while  the  people  were  jealous 
of  the  court,  and  the  whole  nation  was  in  a 
ferment:  but  at  present  the  times  were 
^pne^  and  the  dmrge  amounted  to  nothmg 


more  than  misdemeanors;   therefhre   the 
lords  could  not  assent  to  such  a  proposal  as 
was   derogatory    from   their   jurisdiction. 
Neither  would  they  agree  to  the  prelimina- 
ries; but,  on  the  twelfth  day  of^June,  re- 
solved, That  no  peer  impeached  for  hi^ 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  shouM,  upon  his 
trial,  be  without  the  bar:  and,  that  no  peer 
impeached  could  be  precluded  fh)m  voting 
on  any  occasion,  except  in  his  own  trii£ 
Divers  messages  passed  between  the  two 
houses;  the  commons  still  insisting  upon 
a  committee  to  settle   preliininaries:   at 
length  the  dispute  was  Drought  to  a  fiee 
conference. 
THE  IMPEACHED  LORDS  ACQUTITED. 
MsAMwmLB,  the  kmg  going  to  the  house 
of  peers  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bOl  of 
Recession.    In  his  speech  he  expressed  his 
warm  acknowledgments  for  their  repeated 
assurances  of  supporting  him  in  sudi  alli- 
ances as  should  be  most  proper  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberty  of  £urope,  add  for 
the  security  of  England  and  the  otates-jen- 
eraL    He  observed,  that  the  season  of  the 
year  was  advanced:   that  tbe  posture  of 
affairs   absolutely  required   his   presenoe 
abroad:  and  he  recommended  dispatch  of 
tbe  public  business,  especially  of  those  mat- 
ters which  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  commons  thanked  him  in  an  addrefs 
for  having  approved  of  their  proceedings : 
thev  declared  they  would  support  him  in 
such  alliances  as  he  should  think  fit  to  make 
in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  and  the 
States-general,  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France. 
They  then  resumed  their  dispute  with  the 
upper  house.  .  In  the  free  conference,  lord 
Haversbun  liappened  to  tax.  the  commons 
with  partiality,  in  impeaching  some  lords 
and  screening  others  who  we^  equally 
guUty  of  the  same   misdemeanors.     Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave  and  the  managers 
for  the  commons  immediately  withdrew: 
this  unguarded  sally  being  reported  to  the 
house,   they  immediately  resolved,    That 
John  lord  Havtoham   had  uttered  most 
scandalous  reproaches  and  false  expressions, 
highly  reflecting  upon  the  honor  and  justice 
of  the  house  of  commons,  tending  to  a  breach 
in  the  good  correspondence  between  the  two 
houses,  and  to  the  interruption  of  the  public 

S'  [stice  of  the  nation:  that  the  saia  lord 
aversham  should  be  charged  before  tbe 
lords  for  tiie  said  words:  that  the  lords 
should  be  desired  to  proceed  in  justice 
against  him,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  such 
punishment,  as  so  high  an  onence  against 
the  commons,  did  deserve.  The  commons 
had  now  found  a  pretence  to  justify  their 
delay ;  and  declared  they  would  not  renew 
tiie  conference  until  they  should  have  re- 
ceived satisfiiction.     Lord  Haversham  of. 
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lirred  lo  wbmit  I9  a  tirial;  imt  inasUid  on 
Iheir  fint  provisff  the  word*  which  ho  vraa 
mid  to  have  «poleiL    Whw  this  dedafSr 
tku  waa  imparted  ta  the  oommona,  they 
atid*  the  lorda  ought  to  have  oenaured  him 
ia  a  aammary  waj,  and  atiU  vafuaed  to  re- 
new the  confarence.    Tho  kffdib  on  the 
<ither  head,  cuae  to  a  reiolatioii,  That  there 
ahould  not  be  a  ooounittee  of  both  iioHaee 
ooBcenuag  the  trial  of  the  impeaohed  lords. 
Then   they  resolved.  That  hnrd  Somers 
shoald   be  tried  at  Westmmstep-haU  on 
Tuesday  the  seventemth  day  of  June,  end 
signified  this  resolution  to  the  lower  house ; 
reminding  them,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
articles  against  the  earl  of  PorlJand.    The 
ooramons  refused  to  appear,  allying,  they 
were  the  only  judges,  and  that  the  evidence 
was  npt  vet  prepared.    They  sent  up  the 
reasons  of  theu*  non-appeatanoe  to  the  house 
«f  lords,  where  they  were  supported  hy  the 
new  ministry  and  all  the  maloantents,  and 
prodnced  very  warm  debates:  The  majority 
carried  their  point  pieoemeal*  l»y  dint  or 
difi^reat  voteS)  against  which  very  severe 
protests  were  entered.    On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial)  they  sent  a  meange  to 
the  commons,  that  they  were  going   to 
Westminster-hall.    The  other  impeached 
lords  asked  leave,  and  were  permitted  to 
withdraw.    The  articles  of  impeachment 
against  k»d  Someis,  and  his  answers,  being 
read  in  Westminster-bail ;  and  the  commons 
not  appearing  to  proeecutfl^  the  lords  ad- 
*Joumea  to  their  own  house,  where  they 
debated  c(Hiceniin|g  the  question  that  was 
to  be  put  This  being  settled,  they  returned 
to  Westminster-hall;  and  the  question  be- 
'm^  put,  *'That  John  lord  Somers  be  ac- 
quitted  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
•against  him,  exhibited  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  all  things  therein  contained ;  and. 
That  the  impeachment  be  dismissedt"  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five. 
The  commons,  exasperated  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, resolved.  That  the  lords  had  re- 
fijsed  justice  to  the  commons :  that  they  had 
endeavored  to  overturn  th^right  of  impeach- 
ment lod^  in  the  commons  bv  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  kin^om:  that  all  the  ill 
consequences  which  might  attend  the  delay 
at  the  supplies  given  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  Europe,  would  be  owing  to 
those  who,  to  procure  an  indemnity  for 
their  own  crimes,  had  used  tb^ir  utmost 
endeavora  to  make  a  breach  between  the 
two  houses.    The  lords,  sent  a  message  to 
the  commons,  giving  them  to  understand, 
that  thev  had  acquitted  lord  Somers,  and 
dismiasea  the  impeachment,  as  nobody  had 
appeared  to  support  the  articles ;  and  that 
they  had  appointed  next  Monday  ibr  the 


That  unless  the  chazge  against  levd 
ham  should  be  pfoswaled  by  the  eom 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  loida  would 
adjudge  him  innocent:  that  ibe  reaolutiaiia 
of  the  commons  on  their  lale  voles  eonlaiiied 
most  unjust  reflections  00  the  bomnr  suid 
justice  m  the  peers:  that  they  were  ooo- 
trived  to  cover  their  aJQfscted  aid  uamaaue 
able  delays  in  pniaecutinff  the  impeached 
lords:  that  they  manifosUy  tended  to  the 
destmotion  of  the  judicature  of  the  kx^; 
to  the  rendering  trials  on  impeachments 
impracticable  for  the  fiituie,  and  to  the  auh- 
verting  the  constitution  of  the  English  gov- 
erament ;  that,  therefore,  whatever  iU  oon- 
aequ^MC  might  arise  firam  the  ao  long  de- 
femng  the  supplies  foi;  this  yearns  service, 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  fotal  counsel  of 
the  putting  off  the  meeting  of  a  parliament 
so  long,  and  to  the  unnecessary  delays  of 
the  bouse  of  commona    On  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  June,  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Edward  earl  of  Orford  were 
read  in  Weslminater-hall;  but  the  house 
of  commons  having  previously  ordered  that 
none  of  the  memlwrs  should  appear  at  this 
pretended  trial,  those  aitidea  were  not  sup- 
ported i  so  that  his  lordship  was  acquitted, 
and  the  impeachment  dismissed.  Next  <lay, 
the  impeachments  against  the  duke  of 
Leeds,  which  had  lain  seven  years  neglect- 
ed, together  with  those  against  the  earl  of 
Portland  and  lord  Halifiix,  as  well  aa  the 
charge  against  lord  Haversham,  were  dis- 
missed for  want  of  prosecution.  Each  house 
ordered  a  narrative  of  theee  prooeediags  to 
be  published;  sad  their  mutual  aaimoeity 
had  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  rancor, 
as  seemei)  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  re- 
conciliation.   The  commons^  in  the  whole 
course  of  this  transaction,  had  certainly  act- 
ed from  motives  of  foction  and  revenge:  for 
nothing  could  be  more  uiyust,  fiivoloos;  and 
partial,  than  the  ohaige  exhibited  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  their  anticipating 
address  to  the  long,  and  their  effected  delay 
in  the  prosecution.    Their  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  so  flagrant  as  to  attzact  the 
notice  of  the  common  people,  and  inspire 
the  generality  of  the  nation  with  dii^pist 
This  the  whigs  did  not  fail  to  au^rmeDt  fay 
the  arts  of  calumny,  and  in  particular,  by 
insinuating  that  the  court  of  VersaiUes  had 
found  means  to  engage  the  majori^  of  the 
commons  in  its  interest 

PETITION  OF  KENT. 
This  fiu^tion  had,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  employed  their  emissaries  in 
exciting  a  popular  aversion  to  the  tory  min- 
isters aad  members,  and  suceeeded  so  well 
in  their  endeavorsi  that  they  formed  a 
scheme  of  obtaining  petitions  from  differed 
counties  and  corporations,  that  should  in* 


trid  of  the  earl  of  Orfori    They  resolved,  jduce  the  commons  to  alter  their  coodnct. 
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OD  Hat  floppotitkn  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  the  natioD.    In  execntioD  of 
thk  acbeme,  a  petitioii,  signed  by  the  denuty- 
Jieatenanta^  above  twenty  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  ^^rand  joiy  and  freeholders  of 
the  coonty  St  Kent,  had  been  presented  to 
Che  boDse  of  oommons  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  May,  by  five  gentlemen  of  fortune 
and  distmcCion.  The  purport  of  this  remon- 
stnnce  was  to  recommend  union  among 
themselves^  and  confidence  in  hismajestv, 
whose  great  actions  for  the  nation  could 
oever  be  fivgotten  without  tiie  blackest  in- 
gradtiide :  to  beg  they  would  have  regard 
DD  the  voice  of  die  people ;  that  their  re- 
Ugioa  and  safety  might  be  efl^ually  pro- 
vided fcr;  that  theur  loyal  addresses  mi^ht 
be  tamed  into  bills  of  supply ;  and  tiiatliiB 
icQEt  sacred  majesty  might  be  enabled  pow- 
^rfiiUy  to  aasist  his  allies  befiire  it  should  be 
tx»  late,   the  homae  was  so  incensed  at  the 
petolance  of  the  petition,  that  they  voted  it 
aandakoB,  insolent,  and  seditious;  and  or- 
dered te  gentlemen  who, had  preseuted  it 
to  be  tafea  into  custody.   Ther  were  afler- 
vwds  enDBiitted  to  the  Gate-house,  where 
they  reaained  till  the  prorogatbn  of  par- 
hsDent:  bat  they  had  no  reason  to  repine 
at  their  impnaonment,  which  recommended 
then  Id  the  notice  and  esteem  of  the  public. 
They  were  visited  and  caressed  ay  the 
chK6  of  the  whig  interest,  and  considered 
as  BBTtyrs  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
lUr  oonfiDement  gave  rise  to  a  very  ex- 
tracxdimy  paper,  entitled,  ^A  memorial 
from  te  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  inhab* 

llama,  of  the  counties  of j  in  behalf  of 

ibemsdres,  and  many  thousands  of  the  good 

peo^  «f  England.'*  It  was  signed  Legion^ 

and  sent  to  the  speaker  in  a  letter,  com- 

msnding  hzm,  in  the  name  of  two  hundred 

thoasaad  Englisdimen,  to  deliver  it  to  the 

house  of  eommoos.    In  this  strange  expos- 

tahtioo,  the  house  was  charged  with  illegal 

ud  anwairantable  practices,  in  fifteen  par- 

tandais:  a  new  claim  of  right  was  ranged 

seven  heads:  and  the'commons  were 

to  act  according  to  their  duty, 

m  this  memorial,  on  pain  of  in- 

reaentroentof  an  injured  nation. 

eoncloded  in  these  words:  **For 

are  no  more  to  be  slaves  to 

wriaumita  than  to  kings— our  name  is 

l^^ea.  and  we  are  many.**  The  commons 

vete  eqodly  provoked  and  intimidated  by 

^hai  ftel,  which  was  the  production  of  one 

Deid  4t  Foe,  a  scnrrilous  party- writer,  in 

''vn  iiOe  esdmation.    They  would  not, 

Jwauii,  deign  to  take  notice  of  it  in  the 

W  a  complaint  being  made  of  en- 

t»  laise  tonralts  aid  seditions,  a 

appointed  to  draw  up  an  ad- 

yeaty,  inftnaaing  him  of  those 


seditious  endeavors,  and  beseeching  him  to 
provide  fbr  the  public  peace  and  ^curity. 

The  house,  however,  perceiving  plamly 
that  they  had  incurred  the  odium  of  the 
nation,  whi^h  began  to  clamor  for  a  war 
with  France,  and  dreading  the  popular  re- 
sentment, thought  fit  to  change  their  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  this  object,  and  present 
the  address  we  hate  already  mentioned,  in 
which  they  promised  to  support  him  in  the 
alliances  he  should  contract  with  the  em- 
peror and  other  states  in  order  to  bridle  tlie 
exorbitant  power  of  France.  They  like- 
wise proceeded  in  earnest  upon  the  supply, 
and  voted  funds  fbr  raising  about  two  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year.  They 
voted  thirty^  thousand  seamen,  ajid  resolved 
that  ten  thousand  troops  should  be  trans-' 
ported  from  Ireland  to  Holland,  as  the  aux- 
iliaries stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1677  with 
the  States-general  The  funds  were  con- 
stituted of  a  land-tax,  certain  duties  on  mer- 
chandise, and  a  weeklv  deduction  from  tiie 
excise,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  civil  list  to 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  as  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  was  dead,  and  James's  queen 
refbsed  her  allowance.  They  passed  a  bill 
for  taking  away  all  privileges  of  parliament 
in  legal  prosecutions,  during  the  interme- 
diate prorogations;  their  last  struggle  with 
the  lords  was  concemmg  a  bill  for  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  examine  and  state  the 
public  accotmts.  The  persons  nominated 
for  this  purpose  were  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  of  the  peers,  as  violent  par- 
tisans of  the  tory  fkction :  when  the  oill, 
therefore,  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  they 
made  some  amendments,* which  the  com- 
idons  rejected.  The  former  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  houses  be^an  to  revive,  when 
the  king  interrupted  their  disputes,  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  session,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  June,  after  havmg  thanked  the 
pariiament  for  their  zeal  in  the  public  ser^ 
vice,  and  exhorted  them  to  a  discharge  of 
their  duties  in  their  several  counties.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  extremely  pleased  with  such 
an  issue  of  a  session  that  had  begun  with  a 
very  mauspicious  aspect  His  health  daily 
declined ;  out  he  concealed  the  decay  of  his 
constitution,  that  his  allies  might  not  be 
discouraged  fiY)m  engaging  in  a  cooibderacy 
of  which  he  was  deemed  the  head  and 
chief  support.  He  conferred  the  command 
of  the  ten  thousand  troops  destined  fbr 
Holland  upon  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and 
appointed  him  at  the  same  time  his  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  States-general :  a  choice  that 
evinced  his  discernment  and  discretion ;  fur 
that  nobleman  surpassed  all  his  contemr 

Straries,  both  as  a  general  and  a  politician, 
e  was  cool,  penetrating,*  intrepid;  and  per- 
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severinfi^,  plausiUe,  insiDuating,  artful,  and 

PROGRESS  OF  PRINCE  EUGENE. 
A  REOENCY  being  established,  the  king 
embarked  for  Hollwd  in  the  beginning  of 
July.    On  his  arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  as- 
sisted at  an  assembly  of  the  States-general, 
whom  he  harangued  in  very  affectionate 
terms,  and  was  answered  with  great  cordi- 
ality :  then  he  made  a  progress  round  the 
frontiers,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  garri- 
sons; and  gave  such' orders  and  directions 
as  he  judged  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.    Meanwhde,  the  French  min- 
ister, D*Avaux,  being  recalled  from  the 
Hague,  delivered  a  letter  to  the  States  from 
the  French  king,  who  complained  that  they 
Jbad  often  interrupted  the  conferences,  from 
which  no  good  fruits  were  to  be  expected : 
but  he  assured  them  it  wholly  depended 
upon  themselves,  whether  they  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  marks  of  his  ancient  friend- 
^p  for  their  republic    The  letter  was  ac- 
companied by  an  insolent  memorial,  to  which 
^e  States-general  returned  a  very  spirited 
answer.     As  they  expected  nothing  now 
but  hostilities  from  France,  they  redoubled 
their  diligence  in  making  preparations  for 
their  own  defence.    They  repaired  their 
fortifications,  augmented  their  army,  and 
hired  auxiliaries.    Kinjr  William  and  they 
had  already  engaged  m  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  undertook  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  subsidy ;  and  they  endeavored 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  Sweden  and 
Poland;   but  this  they  could  not  effect 
France  had  likewise  offered  her  mediation 
between  those  powers,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
over  Sw^en  to  her  interest;  and  the  court 
of  Vienna  had  tampered  with  the  king  of 
Poland ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  resolution 
to  prosecute  the  war.  The  Spaniards  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  under  the  dominion  of 
their  new  master.    They  were  shocked  at 
the  insolence  of  his  French  ministers  and 
attendants,  and  much  more  at  the  manners 
and  fashions  which  thev  introduced.    The 
grandees  found  themselves  very  little  con- 
sidered by  their  sovereign,  and  resented  his 
economy ;  for  he  had  endeavored  to  retrench 
the  expense  of  the  court,  which  had  used  to 
support  their  magnificence.  Prince  Eugene, 
at  the  head  of  ue  Imperial  army,  had  en- 
tered Italy  by  Vicenza,  and  passed  the  Adige 
near  Carpi,  where  he  defeated  a  body  of  five 
thousand  French  forces.    The  enemy  were 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  assisted 
by  mareschal  Catinat  and  the  prince  of 
Vaudemont,  who  did  not  think  proper  to 
hazard    an    enga^ment:    but  mareschal 
Villeroy  arriving  m  the  latter  end  of  August 
with  orders  to  attack  tlie  Imperialists,  Cati- 
nat retired  in  disgust    The  new  general 


marched  immediately  towards  Chari,  where 
prince  Eugene  was  intrenched,  and  attacked 
his  camp ;  but  met  with  such  a  reception, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  witli  the  loss 
of  five  thousand  men.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  campaign  the  prince  took  posseflsion  of 
all  the  Mantuan  territories,  except  Mantua 
itselC  and  Goito,  the  blockade  of^  which  he 
formed.  He  reduced  all  the  places  on  the 
Oglio,  and  continued  in  the  field  during  the 
whole  winter,  exhibiting  repeated  marks 
of  the  most  invincible  courage,  iode&ti- 
gable  vigilance,  and  extensive  capacity  in 
3ie  art  of  war.  In  January  he  had  well- 
nigh  surprised  Cremona,  by  introducing  a 
body  of  men  through  an  old  aqueduct 
They  forced  one  of  the  gates,  by  which  the 
prince  and  his  followers  entered:  Villeroy 
being  wakened  by  the  noise,  ran  out  into 
Ihe  street,  where  he  was  taken;  and  the 
town  must  have  been  infallibly  reduced,  had 
prince  Eugene  been  joined  by  another  body 
of  troops,  which  he  had  ordered  to  march 
from  the  Parmelan,  and  secure  the  bridge. 
These  not  arriving  at  the  time  appointed, 
an  Irish  regiment  in  the  French  .service 
took  possession  of  the  bridge,  and  the  prince 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  prisoner. 

SITUATION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  EUROPE. 

Tii^  French  kmg,  alarmed  at  the  activitv 
and  military  genius  of  the  Imperial  general, 
sent  a  reinforcement  to  his  army  in  Italy, 
and  the  duke  of  Vendome  to  command  his 
forces  in  that  country :  he  likewise  impor- 
tuned the  duke  of  Savoy  to  assist  him  effec- 
tually :  but  that  prince  having  obtained  all 
he  could  expect  from  France,  became  cold 
and  backward..  His  second  daughter  was 
by  this  time  married  to  the  new  king  of 
Spain,  who  met  her  at  Barcelona,  where  he 
found  himself  involved  in  disputes  with  the 
states  of  Catalonia,  who  refused  to  pay  a 
tax  he  had  imposed,  until  their  privil^es 
should  be  confirmed ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
gratify  them  in  this  particular.  The  war 
continued  to  rage  in  tne  north.  The  young 
king  of  Sweden  routed  the  Saxons  upon 
the  river  Danu:  thence  he  marched  into 
Courland,  and  took  possession  of  Mittau 
without  opposition ;  while  the  king  of  Po- 
land retired  into  Lithuania.  In  Hungary 
the  French  emissaries  endeavored  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  a  new  revolt  They  exerted 
themselves  with  indefatigable  industiy  in 
almost  every  court  of  Christendom.  They 
had  already  gained  over  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, and  his  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologn, 
together  with  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle 
and  Saxa-Gotha,  who  professed  neutrality, 
while  they  levied  troops,  and  made  such 
preparations  for  war,  as  plainly  indicated 
that  they  had  received  subodies  from 
France.  Louis  had  also  extorted  a  treaty 
of  alliance  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  who 
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was  penonally  aUacbed  to  the  Austrian  iseciiritj  for  the  damimoiia  and  commerce  of 
i_*^ — ».  1^*  *u: 1 : 1 —  ^g  allieg.    They  enga^fed  to  use  their  en- 

deavora  for  recovering  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, as  a  barrier  between  Holland  and 
France;  and  for  putting  the  emperor  iil 
possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  Naples, 
and  Sicily,  with  the  lands  and  islands  upon 
the  coast  of  Tuscany  belonging  to  the  Span- 
ish dominiona  They  agreed,  that  the  king 
of  England,  and  the  States-generaL  should 
keep  and  possess  whatever  lands  anv  cities 
they  should  conquer  from  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Indies:  that  the  confederates  should 
faithfully  communicate  their  designs  to  one 
another :  that  no  party  should  treat  of  peace, 
truce,  but  J9intly  with  the  rest:  that 


interest:  but  tfak  weak  prince  was  a  slave 
to  his  ministers,  whom  the  Freiich  king 
bad  cormpted.    During  this  summer,  the 
Frendi  coasts  were  overawed  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
sailed  down  the  channel  in  the  latter  end 
of  August,  and  detached  vice-admiral  Ben- 
bow  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the  West 
IndieSb    In  order  to  deceive  the  French 
king,  with  regard  to  the  destination  of  this 
fleet,  king  William  demanded  the  free  use 
of  the  Spanish  harbors,  as  if  his  design  had 
been  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Meaiterra- 
nean :  but  be  met  with  a  repulse,  while  the 
French  ships  were  freely  admitted.    About 
this  period  the  king  revoked  his  letters  pat- 
ent to  the  commisBioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  constituted  the  earl  of  Pembroke  lord 
high  admiral  of  England,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fiictions,  the  disputes,  and  divided  coun- 
sels of  a  board.    The  earl  was  no  sooner 
promoted  to  this  office,  that  he  sent  captain 
Loedes  with  three  frigates  to  Cadiz^  to 
brin^  home  the  sea-stores  and  efiects  be- 
longmg  to  the  English  in  that  place,  befbre 
the  war  aiiould  commence ;  and  this  piece 
of  service  was  successfully  performed.  The 
French  king,  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages t&t  could  be  denved  from  his 
imion  with  Spain,  established  a  company, 
to  open  a  trade  with  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and 
oonclnded  a  new  Assiento  treaty  for  sup- 
plying the  Spanish  plantations  with  ne- 
groes.   At  the  same  tmie,  he  sent  a  strong 
squadron  to  the  port  of  Cadiz.  The  French 
dress  was  introduced  into  the  court   of 
Spain ;  and,  bv  a  formal  edict,  the  grandees 
of  that  kingdom  and  the  peers  of  France 
were  pot  on  a  level  in  each  nation.    There 
was  no  vigor  left  in  the  councils  of  Spain : 
her    finances  were    exhausted;    and   her 
former  spirit  seemed  to  be  quite   extin- 
guished ;  the  nobility  were  beggars,  and  the 
common    people  overwhelmed  with  indi- 
gence   and   distress.     The   condition    of 
France  was  not  much  more   prosperous. 
She  had  been  harassed  by  a  long  war,  and 
now  saw  herself  on  the  eve  of  another, 
which  in  all  probability  would  render  her 
completely  miserable. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  EMPEROR  AND 
THE  MARITIME  POWERS. 
Thkbb  circumstances  were  weU  known 
to  the  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers, 
and  served  to  animate  their  negotiations  for 
another  grafad  alliance.  Conferences  were 
opened  at  the  Hague ;  and,  on  the  seventh 
^y  of  September,  a  treat^  was  concluded 
between  his  imperial  majesty,  England,  and 
the  Stfttes-general.  The  objects  proposed 
were  to  procure  satisfiustion  to  the  emperor 


or 


they  should  concur  in  preventing  the  union 
of  France  and  Spain  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment ;  and  hinder  the  French  from  pos- 
sessing the  Spanish  Indies:  that,  in  con- 
cluding a  peace,  the  confederates  should 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  maritime  powers 
to  the  dominions  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  secure  the  States  by  a  barrier:  that 
they  should,  at  the  same  time,  settle  the 
exercise  of  religion  in  the  new  conquests: 
that  they  should  assist  one  another  with  all 
their  forces,  in  case  of  being  invaded  by  the 
FVench  kin^,  or  any  other  potentate,  on  ac- 
count of  this  alliance :  that  a  defensive  alli- 
ance should  remain  between  them,  even 
after  the  peace :  that  all  kings,  princes,  and 
slates,  should  be  at  liberty  to  engage  in 
this  alliance.  They  determined  to  employ 
two  monlJis,  to  obtain,  b^  amicable  means, 
the  satisfaction  and  security  which  they  de- 
manded; and  stipulated,  that  within  six 
weeks  the  treaty  should  be  ratified. 
DEATH  OF  KING  JAMES. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  king 
James  expired  at  St  Germain's,  after 
having  labored  under  a  tedious  indisposi- 
tion. This  unfortunate  monarch,  since  the 
miscarriage  of  his  last  attempt  fbr  recover- 
ing his  throne,  had  laid  aside  all  thouffhts 
of  worldly  grandeur,  and  devoted  his  wnole 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul.  Though 
he  could  not  prevent  the  busy  genius  of  his 
queen  from  planning  new  schemes  of  res- 
toration, he  was  always  best  pleased  when 
wholly  detached  from  such  chimerical  pro- 
iects.  Hunting  was  his  chief  diversion; 
but  religion  was  his  constant  care.  Nothing 
could  TC  more  harmless  than  the  life  he 
led ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  subjected 
himself  to  uncommon  penance  and  mortifi- 
cation. He  frequently  visited  the  poor 
monks  of  la  Trappe,  who  were  much  edi- 
fied by  his  humble  and  pious  deportment. 
His  pride  and  arbitrary  temper  seem  to 
have  vanished  with  his  greatness.  He  be- 
came afiable,  kind,  and  easy  to  all  his  de- 


ID  the  Spanish  succession,  and  8nfficient|pendants;  and  his  religion  certainly  opened 
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aad  improved  the  virtues  of  hi3  heart, 
though  it  Beemed  to  impair  the  faculties  of 
bis  souL  In  his  last  illness  he  cox\jured  his 
son  to  prefer  his  religion  to  everv  worldly 

S vantage,  and  even  to  renounce  all  thoughts 
a  crown,  if  he  could  not  enjoy  it  without 
offering  violence  to  his  &ith.  He  recom* 
mended  to  him  the  practice  of  justice  and 
Christian  forgiveness;  he  himself  declar- 
ing, t^t  he  heartily  forgave  the  prince  of 
Grannie,  the  emporor,  and  all  his  enemies. 
He  died  with  great  marks  of  .devotion,  and 
was  interred,  at  his  own  request,  in  the 
church  of  the  English  Benedictmes  in  Paris, 
without  any  funeral  solemnity. 

U)UIS  OWNS  THE  PRETENDED  PRINCE 
OF  WALES  AS  KING  OF  ENGLANtt 
Before  his  death  he  was  visited  hy  the 
French  king,  who  seemed  touched  with  his 
condition,  and  declared,  that,  in  case  of  his 
death,  he  would  own  his  son  as  king  of 
England.  This  promise  James*s  queen  had 
already  extorted  from  him  Inr  the  interest 
of  madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  dauphin. 
Accordingly,  when  James  died,  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England  at  St  Germain^s,  and 
treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Versaillea 
His  title  was  likewise  recognized  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the 
pope.  William  was  no  sooner  inarmed  of 
this  trfuisactidn,  than  he  dispatched  a  cou- 
rier to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  gnarantee 
of  the  treaty  of  Kyswick,  to  complain  of  this 
manifest  violation.  At  the  same  time,  he 
recalled  the  earl  of  Manchester  from  Paris, 
and  ordered  him  to  return  without  taking 
an  audience  of  leave.  That  nobleman  im- 
mediately withdrew,  after  havin£^  intimated 
to  the  marquis  de  Torcy  the  order  he  had 
received.  Louis,  in  vindication  of  his  own 
conduct,  dispersed  through  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  affirmed, 
that  in  owning  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king 
of  England  he  had  not  mfringed  any  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  He  confessed, 
that  in  the  fourth  article  he  had  promised 
that  he  would  not  disturb  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  peaceable  poBeession  of  his 
dominions;  and  he  declared  his  intention 
was  to  observe  that  promise  punctually.  He 
observed,  that  his  generosity  would  not  al- 
low him  to  abandon  the  prince  of  Wales  or 
his  family :  that  he  could  not  reftise  him  a 
title  which  was  due  to  him  by  birth :  that 
he  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Statea-generaf, 
whose  declarations  and  preparations  in  favor 
of  the  emperor  might  be  regarded  as  real 
contraventions  to  treaties;  fiiuJly,  he  quoted 
some  instances  from  history,  in  which  the 
children  enjoyed  the  titles  of  kingdoms 
which  their  fathers  had  lost  These  rea- 
sons, however,  would  hardly  have  induced 


the  French  king  to  take  wfich  a  stem  bad 
not  he  perceived  that  a  war  with  .EBgland 
was  inevitable ;  and  that  he  should  be  able 
to  reap  some  advantages  in  the  oourse  of  iW 
from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  pretender. 

The  substance  of  the  French  manifesto 
was  published  in  London,  by  Poussin  the 
seeretaiT  of  Tallard,  who  had  been  left  m 
EnfflancI,  as  agent  for  the  court  of  Ver- 
saifles.    He  was  now  ordered  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  which  was  filled  with  indionation. 
at  Louis,  for  having  pretended  to  dedaxe 
who  ought  to  be  their  sovereign.    The  city 
of  London  presented  an  address  to  the  lord^ 
justices,  expressing  the  deepest  resentment 
of  the  French  king  s  presumption*;  aaBuriiigr 
his  majesty  that  they  would,  at  all  times* 
exert  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  for  the 
preservation  of  his  person,' and  the  defence 
of  his  just  rights,  m  opposition  to  all  in- 
vaders of  his  crown  and  dignity.  Addresses 
of  the  same  nature  were  sent  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  could  not  but  be 
agreeable  to  William.    He  had  now  con- 
certed measures  for  acting  with  vi^r  against 
France ;  and  he  resolved  to  revisit  his  king- 
dom, after  having  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress in  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  be- 
tween England   and    the   State»*general, 
which  was  afterwards  brought  to  perfection 
by  his  plenipotentiary,  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough.   The  king^s  return,  however,  was 
delayed  a  whole  month  by  a  severe  indi^x>- 
sition,  during  which,  the  Spanish  minister 
de  Quires  hired  certain  physicians,  to  con- 
sult together  upon  the  state  and  nature  of 
his  distemper.  They  declared,  that  he  could 
not  live  many  weeks ;  and  this  opinion  wa& 
transmitted  to  lyiadrid.    William,  however, 
baffled  the  propiostic,  though  his  constitu- 
tion had  sustained  such  a  rude  shock*  that 
he  himself  perceived  his  end  was  near.  He 
told  the  earl  of  Portland  he  found  himself 
so  weak,  that  he  could  not  expect  to  live 
another  summer :  but  charged  him  to  con- 
ceal this  circumstance  until  he  should  be 
dead.    Notwithstanding  this  near  approach 
to  dissolution,  he  exert^  himself  with  sur- 
prising diligence  and  spirit,  in  establishing 
the  confederacy,  and  settling  the  plan  of 
operations.    A  subsidiary  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  en- 
gaged to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops. 
The  emperor  agreed  to  maintain  ninety 
thousand  men  in  the  field  against  France : 
the  proportion  of  the  States  was  limited  to 
one  hundred  and  two  thousand :  .and  that  of 
Eng-land  did  not  exceed  fbr^  thousand,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies. 

On  the  fourth  dav  of  November  the  king 
arrived  in  England,  which  he  fbund  in  a 
strange  ferment,  produced  from  the  mutual 
animosity  of  the  two  factions.  They  re- 
viled each  other  in  words  and  writing  with 
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an  the  ftlaehood  of  calumny,  and  all  the 
biUenieaB  of  rancor :  ao  that  truth,  candor, 
and  temperance,  seemed  to  be  banished  by 
consent  (X  both  parties.  The  kin^  had  found 
himself  deceived  in  his  new  ministers,  who 
had  opposed  his  measures  with  all  their  in- 
flnence.      He  was  particularly  disgusted 
ivith  the  deportment  of  the  earl  of  Roches- 
ter, who  proved  altogether  imperious  and 
iatractiUile ;  and,  instead  of  moderating,  in- 
flamed the  violence  of  his  party.   The  king 
declared,  the  year  in  which  that  nobleman 
dir^rted  his  councils  waa  the  uneasiest  of 
hia  whole  life.  He  could  not  help  ezpresaing 
his  displeasure  in  such  a  coldness  of  reserve, 
that  Rochester  told  him  he  would  serve  his 
majesty  no  longer,  since  he  did  not  enjoy 
his  confidence.    William  made  no  answer 
to  this  expostulation,  but  resolved  he  should 
see  him  no  more.    The  earl,  however,  at 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Harley,  became  more 
pliant  and  sufamisBive ;  an^  after  the  king's 
departure  for  Holland,  repaired  to  his  gbv- 
emment  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  now  re- 
nuuned,  exertinff  all  his  endeavors  to  acquire 
popnlarity.  WiUiam,  foreseeing  nothing  but 
opposition  from  the  present  spirit  of  the 
house  of  commons,  closeted  some  of  their 
leaden^  with  a  view  to  bespeak  their  com- 
pliance: bat  finding  them  determined  to 
parsae  their  former  principles,  and  to  insist 
npon  their  impeachments,  he  resolved,  with 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  dissolve  the 
parUamenL     This  step  he  was  the  more 
easily  induced  to  take,  as  the  commons 
were  become  extremely  odious  to  the  nation 
in  general,  which  breathed  nothing  but  war 
and  defiance  against  the  French  mcxiarch. 
The  parliament  was  accordingly  dissolved 
by  proclamation,  and  another  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  December. 

TOE  KING'S  LAST  SP£ECH  TO  BOTH 
HOUSES. 

Nevs&  did  the  two  parties  proceed  with 
such  heat  and  violence  i^^ainst  each  other, 
as  in  their  endeavors  to  mfluence  the  new 
electiona  The  whi^  however,  obtained 
the  victory^  as  thev  included  the  moneyed 
interest,  which  will  always  prevail  among 
the  borough-electors.  Corruption  was  now 
reduced  into  an  open  and  avowed  commerce ; 
and,  bad  not  the  people  been  so  universally 
venal  and  profli^te,  that  no  sense  of  shame 
remained,  the  victors  must  have  blushed  for 
their  saocesBi  Though  the  majori^  thus 
obtained  was  staunch  to  the  measures  of 
the  court,  the  choice  of  speaker  fell  upon 
Mr.  Harley,  oontraxy  to  the  inclination  of 
the  king,  who  fiivored  Sir  Thomas  Lyttle- 
ton ;  but  his  majestv's  speech  was  received 
with  universal  applause.  It  was  so  much 
admired  by  the  weD-wishers  to  the  revolu- 
tion, that  thev  printed  it  with  decorations, 
in  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  Ian- 
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It  appeared  as  a  piece  of  furniture 
in  ail  their  houses,  and  as  the  king's  last 
legacy  to  his  own  and  all  Protestant  people. 
In  this  celebrated  harangue,  he  expatiated 
upon  the  ihdijfnity  ofiered  to  the  nation  by 
the  French  kinfi^s  acknowledging  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wal^ :  he  exfuained  the 
dao^rs  to  ivhich  it  was  exposed,  by  his 
placing  his  grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain : 
he  gave  them  to  understand  he  had  con- 
cluded several  alliances,  according  to  the 
encouragement,  given  him  by  both  houses 
of  parliament,  which  alliances  should  be 
laid  before  them,  together  with  other  trea- 
ties still  depending.  He  observed,  that  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  this  parlia- 
ment ;  and  all  matters  at  a  stand,  until  their 
resolution  should  be  known:  therefore,  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  He  told  them,  they 
had  yet  an  opportunity  to  secure  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religbn  and  liberties,  if  they 
were  not  wanting  to  themselves,  but  would 
exert  the  ancient  visor  of  the  English  na- 
tion; but  he  declared  his  opinion  was,  that 
should  they  neglect  this  occasion,  they  had 
no  reason  to  hope  for  another.  He  said, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  great 
strength  at  sea,  and  a  force  on  land  propor- 
tionable to  that  of  their  allies.  He  pressecf 
the  commons  to  support  the  puUic  credit, 
which  could  not  be  preserved  without  keep- 
ing sacred  that  maxim.  That  they  shall 
never  be  losers  who  trust  to  the  parlia- 
mentary security.  He  declared,  that  he 
never  asked  aids  from  his  people  without 
regret:  that  what  he  desired  was  for  their 
own  safety  and  honor,  at  such  a  critical 
time ;  ancl  that  the  whole  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. He  expressed  his  willingness  that 
the  accounts  should  be  yearly  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  parliament  He  again 
recommended  dispatch,  together  with  good 
bills  for  employing  the  poor,  encouraging 
trade,  and  suppressing  vice.  He  expr^sed 
his  hope  that  they  were  come  together,  de- 
termined to  avoid  disputes  and  Sfierencea, 
and  to  act  with  a  hearty  concurrence  for 
promoting  the  common  cause.  He  said,  be 
should  think  it  as  great  a  blessing  as  could 
befall  England,  if  they  were  as  much  in- 
clined to  lay  aside  those  unhappy,  fatal  ani- 
mosities which  divided  and  weakened  them, 
as  be  was  disposed  to  make  all  his  subjects 
safe  and  easy,  as  to  any,  even  the  higbest 
offences  committed  against  his  person.  He 
conjured  them  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
their  enemies  by  their  unanimity.  As  he 
had  always  shown,  and  always  would  show, 
how  desirous  he  was  to  be  'the  common 
&ther  of  all  his  people,  he  desired  they 
would  lay  aside  parties  and  divisions,  so 
as  that  no  distinction  should  be  heard  of 
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amonfat  them,  bat  of  those  who  were 
frien£  to  the  Protestant  religpion  and  pres- 
ent  establishment,  and  of  those  who  wished 
for  a  popish  prince  and  a  French  govern- 
ment' He  concluded  by  affirming,  that  if 
they,  in  ^ood  earnest,  desired  to  see  Eng- 
land hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  be 
indeed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  inter- 
est, it  would  api>ear  by  their  improving  the 
present  opportunity.  The  lords  immediately 
drew  up  a  warm  and  affectionate  address, 
in  which  they  expressed  their  resentment 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  king,  in 
owning  the  pretended  prince  of 'Wales  for 
king  of  England.  They  assured  his  ma- 
jesty, they  would  assist  him  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  against  all  his  enemies:  and 
when  it  should  please  God  to  deprive  them 
of  his  majesty's  protection,  they  would  vigor- 
ously assist  and  defend  against  the  pretend- 
ed prince  of  Wales,  and  Si\  other  pretenders 
whatsoever,  every  person  and  persons  who 
had  right  to  succeed  to'  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, by  virtue  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for 
establishing^  and  limiting  the  succession. 
On  the  fifU)  day  of  January,  an  address  to 
the  same  effect  was  presented  by  the  com- 
mons, and  both  met  with  a  very  gracious 
reception  from  his  majesty.  The  fords,  as 
a  further  proof  of  their  zeal,  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened Europe,  from  the  accession  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  drew  up 
another  address,  explaining  their  sense  of 
that  danger ;  stigmatizing  the  French  iiag 
as  a  vidator  of  treaties;  declaring  their 
opinion,  that  his  majesty,  his  subjects,  and 
allies,  could  never  be  safb  and  secure,  until 
the  house  of  Austria  should  be  restored  to 
their  rights,  and  the.  invader  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  brought  to  reason ;  and  assurmg 
his  majesty  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  nor 
any  thing  wanting  on  their  parts,  which 
might  answer  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  their  friends  abroad ;  not  doubting  but  to 
support  the  reputation  of  the  English  name, 
when  engaged,  under  so  great  a  prince,  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  maintaining  the  liberty 
of  Europe. 

The  king,  in  order  to  acquire  the  confi- 
dence of  the  commons,  ordered  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Vernon  to  lay  before  them  copies  of 
the  treaties  and  conventions  he  had  lately 
concluded,  which  were  so  well  approved, 
that  the  house  unanimously  voted  the  sup- 
ply. By  another  vote,  they  authorized  the 
exchequer  to  borrow  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  six  per  cent  for  the  service  of 
the  fleet,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the 
subsistence  of  guards  and  garrisona  They 
deliberated  up'm  the  state  of  the  navy,  with 
the  debt  due  upon  it,  and  examined  an  esti- 
mate of  what  would  be  necessary  for  ex- 
traordinary repairs:   They  odled  for  an  ac- 


count of  that  part  6f  the  ttfttioDd  debt  for 
which  no  provision  had  been  nmde.    They 
ordered  the  speaker  to  write  to  ffae  truutees 
for  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  to  attend 
the  house  with  a  fUll  detail  of  their  pn>- 
ceedings  in  the  execution  of  that  act  of 
parliament    On  the  ninth  day  of  Januaiy, 
they  unanimously  resolved,  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  his 
majesty's  person,  and  the  saccession  of  the 
crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  for  extin- 
guishing the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders^  and 
their  open  and  secret  abeUora    They  re- 
solved to  address  his  majesty,  that  he  woqU 
insert  an  article  in  all  his  treaties  of  alli- 
ance, importing,  That  no  peace  should  be 
made  with  France,  until  his  majwity  and 
the  nation  have  reparation  for  the  great  in- 
dignity ofibred  by  tne  French  king,  in  own- 
ing and  declaring  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales  king  of  Englano,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land.   Thev  agre^  to  maintain  forty  dioii- 
sand  men  for  the  sea  service,  and  a  like 
number  by  land,  to  act  in  conjunctioli  with 
the  forces  of  the  allies,  according  to  die 
proportions  setded  by  the  contracting  pow- 
ers.   The  supplies  were  raised  by  an  impo- 
sition of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  opcm 
lands,  annuities,  pensions,  and  stipends,  and 
on  the  profits  arising  fihom  the  difibrent 
professions :  by  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  on  aJl  stock  in  trade,  and  money 
at  interest ;  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
all  salaries,  foes,  and  perquisites;  a  capita- 
tion tax  of  four  shillings :  an  impoaition  of 
one  per  cent  on  all  shares  in  the  capital 
stock  of  any  corporation  or  company  which 
should  be  bought,  sold,  or  bargained  for;  a 
duty  of  six-pence  per  bushel  on  malt,  and  a 
furmer  duty  on  mum,  cider  and  perry. 

Tim  BILL  OF  ABJURATION  PASSED. 

Tbb  commons  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
lords  In  their  zeal  for  the  government 
They  brought  in  a  bill  fbr  attaintuiff  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,  which  being 
sent  up  to  tne  other  house,  passed  with  an 
additional  clause  of  attainder  against  the 
queen,  who  acted  as  regent  for  the  pre- 
tender. This,  however,  was  not  carried 
without  great  opposition  in  the  house  of 
lords.  When  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  the 
commons,  they  excepted  to  the  amendment 
as  irregular.  They  observed,  that  attain- 
ders W  bill  constituted  the  most  rigorouti 
part  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  stretcmn^  of 
it  ought  to  be  avoided.  They  piopMed, 
that  the  queen  should  be  attainted  by  a 
separate  bill.  The  lords  assented  to  the 
proposal :  and  the  bill  against  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  passed.  The  lords  passed 
another  for  attainting  the  queen ;  however, 
it  was  neglected  in  the  house  of  comiBom>. 
But  the  longest  and  wannest  debates  ot 
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thit  aeHMiB  were  ^Rodiietd  hy  a  biU,  wbkfa 
the  knb  broaght  in,  for  algaring  the  pre- 
tended printe  of  Wales,  and  swearing  to 
the  king,  by  tbe  title  of  ririitfttl  and  lawful 
Jdog,  and  im  hein,  accoi&g  to  the  act  of 
s^UeneiiL  It  was  propoeed,  that  thia  oath 
aboold  be  voluntary,  tendered  toaU  peraooa, 
and  their  suhacripikHi  or  refusal  reoorded 
withmit  any  other  penalty.    Thii  article 


violently  oppoBed  hj  the  eail  of  Not- 
tiigrlmHi,  aad  other  lams  of  the  tory  inter- 
est They  observed  that  the  govemmeDt 
Mras  firrt  settled  with  another  oath,  which 
was  like  an  original  contract;  so  that  there 
was  no  oooasioa  for  a  new  imposition :  that 
oaths  rdstinff  to  men's  opinions  had  been 
always  eonsMered  as  aeveve  impoations; 
and  that  a  voluntary  oath  was  in  its  own 
natuie  unlawful  During  these  deputes, 
another  bill  of  a)))uratiQli  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  commons  by  Sir  Charks 
Hedges^  that  should  be  ohugatory  on  all 
pemns  who  enjoyed  emplovments  in  church 
or  state ;  it  likewise  included  an  oUiffation 
to  maintain  the  goverimient  in  king,  lords, 
and  oofumoui,  and  to  maintain  the  ohurch 
of  England,  tqrether  with  the  toleration  for 
disBcntotPL  Wann  debates  arose  upon  the 
question,  Whether  the  oath  should  be  im- 
posed or  Yoluntar^ ;  and  at  length  it  was 
carried  for  imposition,  by  the  majoril^  of 
one  voioe.  They  agreed  to  insert  an  addi- 
tional clause,  deomng  it  equally  penal  to 
compass  or  ima^e  the  death  of  her  royal 
hsgluiess  the  pnocess  Anne  of  Denmark,  as 
it  was  to  compasB  or  imagine  the  death  of 
the  knur's  eldest  son  ud  heir.  In  the 
ho-B^peem  thi.  bffl  wa.  treoaoody  op. 
posed  by  tiie  tories ;  and,  when  after  kmg 
debates^  it  passed  on  the  twen^fourth  day 
cf  Fekrmry^  ten  lo^  entered  a  protest 
against  it,  as  an  unneceasaiy  and  severe 
imposition. 

The  whole  nation  now  seemed  to  j^  in 
the  cry  fora  war  with  Fkance.  Party  heats 
began  to  abate :  the  focticHis  in  the  city  of 
Ltrndon  were  in  a  great  measure  moderated 
by  the  union  of  the  two  companies  trading 
to  the  East  Ladies^  which  found  their  mu» 
tual**interest  required  a  coalition.  The 
tories  m  the  house  of  commons,  having 
concurred  so  heartily  with  the  inclinations 
of  the  people^  rescdved,  as  for  as  it  kv  in 
their  ]iower,  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their 
party  in  the  preceding  psTliament.  They 
compiained  of^  some  petitions  and  addresses 
which  had  reflected  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  bouse  of  commons,  and  particu- 
larly, of  the  Kentish  petition.  The  minori- 
ty, iiowever,  determmed,  that  it  was  the 
undoubted  right  of  (he  people  of  England 
to  petition  or  address  the  kmg  for  the  call- 
ing, sitting,  or  dioolvimr  of  parliaments, 
aiu  for  the  zediesnog  tn  grievances;  and 


that  every  satiect  under  any  accusation, 
either  by  unpeaohment  or  etherwise,  had  a 
right  to  be  Drought  to  a  speedy  trial.  A 
oomplaint  being  likewise  made,  that  the 
lords  had  denieid  the  commons  justice  in 
the  matter  of  the  late  inqpeschments,  a  fb- 
rious  debate  ensued ;  and  it  was  carried  by 
a  very  small  maiority  that  justice  had  not 
been  denied.  In  some  pomts^  however, 
they  succeeded :  in  the  case  of  a  controvert- 
ed election  at  Maidstone,  between  Thomas 
BUsse  and  Thomas  Culpepper,  the  house 
resolved.  That  the  latter  bad  been  not  only 
guilty  of  corrupt,  scandaloiu,  and  indirect 
practices,  in  endeavoring  to  procure  him- 
self to  be  elected  a  burgess;  but  likewise, 
being  one  of  the  instruments  in  promoting 
and  presenting  the  scandalous^  insolent, 
and  seditious  petition,  commonly  called  the 
Kentish  petition,  to  the  last  house  of  com- 
mons, was  guilty  of  promoting  a  scandalous, 
villanous,  and  groundless  reflection  upon 
that  hoose,  by  aspersing  the  members  with 
receiring  French  money,  or  being  in  the 
interest  of  France ;  for  whkh  onence  he 
was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  Newgate, 
and  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  majesty's  attor- 
ney-geneial.  They  also  resolved,  That  to- 
assert  that  the  house  of  commons  is  not  the 
only  representative  of  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land, tends  to  the  subversk>n  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  fimdamental  constitution  of  the 
ffovemment  of  this  kingdom :  that  to  assert, 
umt  the  house  of  commons  have  no  power 
of  commitment,  but  of  their  own  members, 
tends  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitotioB 
of  die  house  of  commons :  that  to  print  or 
publish  any  books,  or  libels,  reflecting  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons, 
or  any  member  thereof,  for  or  relating  to 
his  service  therein,  is  a  high  violation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house  of 
commona  Notwithstanding  these  trans- 
actions, they  did  not  neglect  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  They  addressed 
bis  majesty  to  interpose  with  his  allies,  that 
they  might  increase  their  quotas  of  land 
forces,  to  be  put  on  board  the  fleet  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  his  majesty  sbould 
embark.  When  they  had  settled  the  sums 
appropriated  to  the  seveml  uses  of  the  war, 
they  presented  a  second  address,  desiring 
he  would  provide  for  the  hal^pay  officers  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  recruits  and  levies  to 
be  made.  The  king  assured  Ihero,  it  was 
always  his  intention  to  provide  for  those  of- 
ficers. He  went  to  the  bouse  of  peers,  and 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act,  appointing 
commissioners  to  take,  examine,  and  de- 
termine the  debts  due  to  the  army,  navy, 
and  the  transport  service;  and  also  to 
take  an  aceeinit  of  prises  taken  during 
the  war. 
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fflSTOEY  OP  GB£AT  BRITAIN. 


AFFAIRS  OF  IRELAND. 
The  a&ira  of  Ireland  were  not  a  little 
embarrassed  by  the  conduct  of  the  trustees 
aptpointed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  for- 
feited estatea  Their  office  was  extremely 
odious  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  court, 
and  their  deportment  was  arbitrarv  and  im- 
perious. Several  individuals  of  that  king- 
dom, provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  trus- 
tees on  one  hand,  and  encouraged  by  the 
countenance  of  the  courtiers  on  the  other, 
endeavored,  by  a  circular  letter,  to  spirit 
up  the  grand  jury  of  Ireland  against  the 
act  of  resumption :  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  king,  couched  in  ver^  strong  terms, 
affirming,  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  Pro- 
testant mterest,  and  had  been  obtained  by 
gross  misinformations.  The  king  having 
communicated  these  addresses  to  me  house, 
they  were  immediately  voted  scandalous, 
false,  and  groundless:  and  the  commons 
resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints and  clamors  aeainst  the  trustees,  it 
did  not  appear  to  the  nouse  but  those  com- 
plaints were  groundless :  nevertheless  they 
afterwards  received  several  petitions  im- 
ploring relief  against  the  said  act;  and 
,  they  ordered  that  the  petitioners  should  be 
relieved  accordingly.  Proposals  were  de- 
livered in  for  incorporating  such  as  should 
purchase  the  said  forfeitures,  on  certain 
terms  therein  specified,  according  to  the 
rent-roll,  when  verified  and  made  ^ood  to 
the  purchasers :  but,  whereas  in  this  rent- 
roll  the  value  of  the  estates  had  been  esti- 
mated at  something  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  those 
who  undertook  to  make  the  purchase  af- 
firmed, they  were  not  worth  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and  thus  the  affiur  r^ 
mained  in  suspense. 

THE  KING  RECOMMENDS  A  UNION  QF 
THE  TWO  KINGDOMS. 
With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  clamors 
of  that  kin^om  had  not  yet  subsided. 
When  the  bill  of  abjuration  passed  in  the 
house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had 
declared,  that  although  he  difiTered  in  opin- 
ion firom  the  majority  in  many  particulars 
relating  to  that  bill,  vet  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  design  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
Protestant  succession,  he  thought  a  union 
of  the  whole  island  was  absolutely  necessa^ 
TV.'  He  therefore  moved  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  that  he  would  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment of  ScdOand  now  sitting,  as  the  legali- 
ty of  it  might  be  called  in  question,  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  ori^ally  a  con- 
vention ;  and  that  a  new  parliament  should 
be  summoned,  that  they  might  treat  about 
a  union  of  the  two  kixigdoms.  The  king 
had  this  affiiir  so  much  at  heart,  that  even 
when  he  was  disabled  from  going  to  the 
parliament  in  person,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 


commons,  expressing  an  eager  desire  that  a 
treaty  for  this  purpose  might  be  set  on  foot, 
and  earnestly  recommeomng  this  aflhir  to 
the  consideratioa  of  the  house :  but,  as  n. 
new  parliament  in  Scotland  oould  not  be 
called  without  a  great  risk,  while  the  na- 
tion was  in  such  a  ferment,  the  project  was 
postponed  to  a  more  iavorahle  opportunity. 
HE  FALI^  FROM  HIS  HORSE. 

Bbvobs  the  king's  return  fipom  HoUand, 
he  had  concerted  with  his  allies  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ensuing  campaign.  H^  had 
engaged  in  a  negotiatkm  wiui  the  prinoe 
of  Hesse  D*Am»tadt,  who  assured  him, 
that  if  he  would  besiege  and  take  C^adix, 
the  admiral  of  Castile,  and  divers  other 
grandees  of  Spain,  would  declare  for  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  allies  had  aJso  de- 
tennined  upon  the  siege  of  EeiserBwaert, 
which  the  elector  iof  CSilogn  had  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  French :  the  elector 
of  Hanover  had  resolved  to  disann  the 
princess  of  Wolfenbottle :  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  under- 
took to  invest  Landau:  and  the  enaperar 
promised  to  send  a  powerfiil  reinforcement 
to  prince  Eugene  in  Italv:  hot  William 
did  not  live  to  see  these  schemes  put  in  ex- 
ecution. His  constitution  was  bf  this  time 
almost  exhausted,  thou^  he  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  efi^ts  of  his  makdy,  and  to  re- 
pair his'  health  bv  exercise.  Cm  the  twen- 
ty-first day  of  February,  in  riding  to  Hamp- 
ton-court firom  Kensin^fton,  his  hone  fell 
under  him,  and  he  himself  was  thrown 
upon  the  ground  with  such  violence,  as 
produced  a  firacture  in  his  ooUar-bone.  His 
attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  of 
Hampton-court,  where  the  fimcture  was  re- 
duced by  Ronjat,  his  sergeant-suii^eon.  In 
the  evening  he  retamed  to  KenshngtoD  in 
his  coach,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  fractured 
bone  having  been  disunited  by  the  jdting 
of  the  carnage,  were  replaced  under  the 
inspection  of  Bidloo,  his  physician.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  a  foir  way  of  recovering 
till  the  first  day  of  March,  when  his  knee 
appeared  to  be  inflamed,  with  great  pain 
and  weakness.  Next  day  he  granted  a 
commission  under  the  grepit  seal  to  several 
peers,  for  passing  the  bills  to  which  botli 
houses  of  parliament  had  agreed ;  namely, 
the  act  of  attainder  against  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  and  another  in  fiivor  of 
the  Quakers,  enacting,  That  their  solemn 
affirmation  and  declaration  should  be  ac- 
cepted instead  of  an  oath  in  the  usual  form. 
HIS  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  March  the  king  was 
so  well  recovered  of  his  lameness,  th^  he 
took  several  tuins  in  the  gallery  at  Kensing- 
ton ;  but,  sitting  down  on  a  couch  where  he 
fell  as1eep»  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering, 
which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarriKsa. 
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He  was  attended  by  Sir  ThomaB  Millings 
ton,  Sir  BLicltard  Blackmore,  Sir  Theodore 
CoUedon,  Dr.  Bidloo,  and  other  eminent 
ph  jaciuui ;  but  their  prescriptient  provtd  jn* 
efktbuL    On  the  sixth  he  mnted  another 
conuaiflWMi  fat  yamog  the  oil!  Sbr  t^e  malt 
tax,  and  the  act  of  ifjntatifln ;  and,  being 
90  weak  'tint  be  could  not  write  his  name, 
he,  in  presence  of  the  lord-keeper  and  the 
clerks  of  parliament,  &P(j|ied  a  stanyp  nre- 
pared  Jbr  the  purpose.    The  earl  of  Alhe- 
marie  anavinff  from   Holkad,   conferred 
with  him  in  pnvate  on  the  poetare  of  affairs 
abroad:   bat  he  received  his  informations 
with  great  coldness,  and  said,   ^Je  tire 
vers  ma  fin — I  approach  the  end  of  mv  life.** 
In  the  erening  he  thanked  Dr.  Bituoo  for 
his  care  aid  tenderness,  saying,  **  I  Imow 
that  yon  and  the  other  learned  physicians 
have  done  all  that  year  art  can  do  for  my 
relief;  hat,  finding  all  means  ineflbctual,  I 
sabmit**    He  received  spiritual  consolation 
from  arcfabishcm  Tennison,   and   Burnet, 
bishop  of  Salisbury:  on  Sunday  morning 
the  sacrament  was  administered  to  him. 
The  lords  of  the  privy-council,  and  divera 
noUemen,  attCDded  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments, and  to  some  of  them  whp  weie  ad- 
mitted he  spoke  a  little.    He  thanked  lord 
Averqaerque  for  his  long  and  faithlbl  ser- 
vices; he  delivered  to  lord  Albemarle  >  the 
keys  of  his  closet  and  sorutobe,  telliBjr  him 
he  knew  what  to  do  with  them.    He  in- 
quired hr  the  earl  of  Portland ;  but,  being 
speechless  beibre  that  nobleman  arrived,  he 
grasped  his  hand,  and  laid  it  to  his  heart, 
with  marks  of  the  most  tender  affection. 
On  the  ei^th  day  of  March  he  expired,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  having 
reigned  thirteen  years.    The  lords  Lexing- 
ton and  Scarborough,  who  were  in  waiting, 
no  sooner  perceive  that  the  kin^  was  deeid, 
than  they  ordered  Ronjat  to  untie  fixnn  his 
left  arm  a  Uack  ribbon,  to  which  was  affix- 
ed a  ring,  containing  some  hair  of  the  late 
queen  Mary.    The  body  being  opened  and 
embalmed,  lay  in  state  for  some  time  at 
Kensington:  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
April  was  deposited  in  a  vault  of  Henry's 
chftpd  in  Westminster-Abbey.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  a  will  which  he  had  in- 
trusted with  Monsieur  Schuylemberg  was 
opened  at  the  Hague.    In  this  he  had  de- 
clared his  cousin  prince  Prison,  of  Nassau, 
fltedthoMer  of  Friestbuod,  his  sole  and  uni- 
vemd  heir,  and  appointed  the  States-gen^ 
nl  his  executors.    By  a  codicil  annexed, 
be  bad  bequeathed  the  lordship  of  Breevert, 
^  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  thousand 
goiUeis,  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 


William  IIL  was  in  his  person  of  the 
middle  stature,  a4hin  body,  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, subject  to  an  asthma  and  con- 
tinual ccngb  from  his  infiuicy.  He  had  an 
aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  lam  fbre- 
headf  and  a  grave,  solemn  asjpect  He  was 
very  spaang  of  speech:  his  convenation 
was  d^,  and  his  manner  dl^gustmg,  ex- 
cept in  battle,  when  his  deportment  was 
free,  spirited,  and  animating.  In  courage, 
fbrtituae,  and  equanimity,  he  rivalled  Uie 
BMst  eminent  warrioni  of  antiquity ;  and 
his  natural  sagacity  made  amends  fbr  the 
defects  in  his  educaUon«  which  had  not  been 
properiy  superintended.  He  was  religious, 
temperate,  generally  just  and  sincere,  a 
stranger  to  violent  tnnsporis  of  passion, 
and  might  have  passed  fbr  one  of  tiie  brat 
princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  had 
ne  never  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Bat  the  distinguishing  criterion  of 
bis  eharacter  was  ambitioo.  To  this  he 
sacrificed  the  puuctilioe  of  honor  and  deco- 
rum, in  deppeing  his  own  father-in-law  and 
uncle ;  and  *  this  he  gratified  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation  that  raised  him  to  sovereign 
authority.  He  aspired  to  t^e  honor  of  act- 
ing as  umpire  xd,  all  the  contests  of  Europe ; 
ajM  the  second  object  ^S  his  attention  was, 
the  prosperity  of  that  country  to  whieh  he 
owed  his  birth  and  extraction.  Whether 
he  really  thought  the  iatercsis  of  the  eonti- 
nent  and  Great  Britain  were  inseparable, 
or  sought  cmly  to  drag  England  into  the 
confederacy  as  a  convenient  ally,  certain  it 
is,  he  involved  these  kingdoms  in  fbreiffu 
connexions,  which,  in  all  probability,  wdl 
be  productive  of  their  ruin.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish this  fikvorite  point,  he  scrupled  not 
to  employ  all  the  engines  of  corruption,  1^ 
whidi  the  moraUi  of  me  nation  were  totally 
debauched.  He  procured  a  parliamentary 
sanction  for  a  standing  army,  which  now 
seems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  constitution. 
He  introduced  the  pernicious  practice  of 
borrowing  upon  remote  funds;  an  expe- 
dient that  necessarily  hatched  a  brood  of 
usurers,  brokers,  contractors,  and  stock- 
jobbers, to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  their 
country.  He  entailed  upon  the  nation  a 
growing  debt,  and  a  system  of  politics  big 
with  misery,  despair,  and  destruction  TIO). 
To  sum  up.  his  character  in  a  few  words- 
William  was  a  fatalist  in  religion,  mdefati- 
gable  in  war,  enterprising  in  politics,  dead 
to  ail  the«  warm  and  generous  emotions  of 
the  human  heart,  a  cold  relation,  an  indif- 
ferent husband,  a  disagreeable  man,  an  un- 
gracious prince,  and  an  imperious  sov- 
ereign. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VL 


1  Burnet.  KeiiMt.  Stale 
Tneu.  Barcbet.  Livw  of 
the  Adminli.  TtodaL  Ralpb. 
Voluire. 

8  On  ttae  llfth  day  of  Janaary, 
a  lire  hreakiof  out  at  White- 
lull,  through  the  carelenoeM 
of  a  laundreM,  the  whole  bodv 
of  the  palaee,  together  with 
the  new  gallery,  council- 
chamber,  and  eeveral  adjoin- 
ing apartments,  wai  entirely 
oomnimed:  but  the  banqueting- 
honee  wai  not  aflbcted. 

3  Burnet.  Kcnnet.  Lambertv> 
flute  Tracts.  TIndal.  Ralph. 

4  About  the  latter  end  of  March, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  and  lord 
Mohun  were  tried  1^  their 
peen  in  Westminster-hall, 
for  the  murder  of  captain 
Richard  Coole,  who  hsd  been 
killed  in  a  midni^  combat 
of  three  on  each  side.  War- 
wick was  (bund  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, and  Mohun  aequit- 
led. 

Villen,  earl  of  Jersey,  who 
bad  been  sent  ambassador  to 
France,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  room  of 
the  duke  of  flhrewsbary.  Tills 
BoMeman  was  created  lord 
chamberlain ;  tin  earl  of  Man- 
chester was  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  France;  the 
earl  of  Fembioke  was  deelared 
lord'pnrident  of  the  eoandl; 


and    lord    Tiaeonnt   Lonsdale 
keeper  of  tlie  privy-seal. 

5  Ooosisting  of  the  loid<faan 
cettor,  the  lord-president,  the 
lord  privy-seal,  the  kurd-stew 
ard  of  the  household,  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  first  oommis 
sioner  of  the  admiralty,  the 
earl  of  Marlborough,  the  earl 
of  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Montague. 

6  Burnet  Oldmixon.  Cole*s 
Mem.  State  Tracts.  Lam- 
berty.    Tindal.    Ralph. 

7  This  year  was  distinguished 
by  a  glorious  victory  which 
the  young  king  of  Sweden 
obtained  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age.  Rigo  contin- 
ued invested  by  the  king  of 
Poland,  while  Peter  the  caar 
of    Muscovy    made     his    ap- 

Cches  to  Narva,  at  the 
I  of  a  prodigious  army, 
purposing,  in  violation  of  all 
fbith  and  Justice,  to  share  tlM 
spoils  of  the  youthfU  mon- 
arch. Charles  landed  at 
Revel,  compelled  the  Saxons 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Riga, 
and  having  suppllea  the  place, 
marched  with  a  handful  of 
troops  against  the  Muscovites, 
who  bad  nndertalmi  the  siege 
of  Narva.  The  caar  quitted 
his  army  with  some  precinita- 
tlon,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid 
of  heaarding  his  person,  while 
Gliarlei      advanced     through 


ways  that  w«n 

practicable,  and  aurprfeed  the 

enemy.     He  broke  iato  their 

camp  before  they  had  the  lessi 

intimation    of  his    appfoaeh. 

and  totally  routed  tbeas,  after 

a  short  lesistance.    He  took 

a  great  number  of 

with  aU  their 

and     artillery,    and     eatcied 

Ivarva  in  triumph. 

8  In  the  course  of  this  debate, 
the  earl  of  Rocbesler  sepre- 
hended  some  lords  to€  peak- 
ing disreBpectfliily  of  the 
Fkeneh  king,  oheenring  that 
it  was  peculiarly  incoraheni 
on  peers  to  treat  monarchs 
with  decorum  and  respect,  as 
they  derived  their  dignity 
from  the  crown.  Another  af- 
firming, that  the  French  king 
was  not  only  to  be  respected, 
bat  likewise  to  be  leaied ;  s 
eeruin  lord  replied,  **  He 
h<9ed  no  man  in  Ehgfaad 
need  to  be  aftaid  of  the  French 
king;  much  less  the  peer  who 
spoke  last,  who  was  too  mock 
a  friend  to  that  monarch  u 
ftar  anything  firom  his  reaeni- 
ment." 

•  Burnet.  OUmixoB.  Ooie. 
Lambeity.  Stale  Tracta.  Tin- 
dal. Ralph.  Voltaire. 
10  BuraeL  Oldmixon.  BMur. 
Lamberty.  State  l^aeta.  Tin- 
daL   Ralph.    Voitaiie. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ANNE. 

Anne  mceeeds  to  the  Throne— She  resolves  to  fviJU  (he  Engagements  of  her  Freds' 
cessor  wUh  his  AUies — A  French  Memorial  presented  to  the  States-Oeneral-^The 
Queen^s  Inclination  to  the  Tories — War  declared  against  France — The  Parlia- 
ment prorogued —  Warm  Opposition  to  the  Ministry  tn  the  Scottish  Parlianifint — 
7%ey  reeogfiize  her  Majesty^s  Authority — The  Queen  appoints  Commissiomrs  to 
treat  of  a  Umon  between  Eneland  and  Scotland — State  of  Affairs  on  the  Conti- 
nent — Keiserswaert  and  Landau  taken  by  the  Allies — Progress  of  the  Earl  of 
Marlborowh  in  Flanders — He  narrowly  escapes  being  taken  by  a  French  Parti- 
san — The  imperialists  are  worsted  at  Fridlinguen — Battle  of  Luzzara^  in  Italy-^ 
The  King  of  Sweden  defeats  Augustus  at  jAssau  in  Poland — Fruitless  Expedi- 
tion to  Cadiz  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir  Oeorge  Rooke — They  take  and  de- 
stroy the  Spanish  Galleons  at  Vigo — Admiral  Benbow*s  Engagement  with  Du- 
casse  in  the  West  Indies — The  Queen  assembles  a  new  Parliament — Disputes  be- 
tween the  two  Houses — The  Lords  inquire  into  the  Conduct  of  Sir  George  Rooke — 
The  Parliament  make  a  settl§f%ent  on  Prince  Oeorge  of  Denmark — The  earl  of 
Marlborough  created  a  Duke — All  Commerce  and  Correspondence  prohibited  be- 
tween Howmd  and  Ae  two  Croums  of  France  and  Spain — A  Bill  for  preventing 
occasional  Conformity — It  miscarries — Violent  Animosity  between  the  two  Housts^ 
produced  by  we  Inquiry  into  the  Public  Accounts — Disputes  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Convocation — Account  of  the  Parties  in  Scotlana — Dangerous  Heats  in 
the  Parliament  of  that  Kingdom — The  Commissioner  is  abandoned  by  the  Cava- 
liers— He  is  in  Danger  of  his  Life,  and  suddenly  prorogues  the  Parliament — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Irish  Parliament — They  pass  a  severe  Act  against  Papists — The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  defeats  the  Imperialists  at  Scardingen,  om  takes  possession  of 
Ratisbon — The  AUies  reduce  Bonne — Battle  of  Eckeren — The  Prince  of  Hesse  is 
defeated  by  the  French  at  Spirebach — T^reaty  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy — The  Kingof  Portugal  accedes  to  the  grand  Alliance — Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  saHa  with  a  Fleet  to  the  Mediterranean — Admiral  GraydovCs  bootless  Ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Indies — Charles  King  of  Spain. arrives  in  England, 


ANN  £  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THRONE. 
WnxuM  was  sacoeeded  as  sovereign  of 
England  hy  Anne  princpas  of  Denmark, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age,  to  the  general  aatis- 
ftcdon  of  all  parties.    £ven  the  Jacobites 
Kerned  pleased  with  her  elevation,  on  the 
mppoaition,  that  aa  in  all  probability  ahe 
would  leave  no  heirt  of  her  own  bod^,  the 
dictatea  of  natural  affectUMi  would  induce 
her  to  alter  the  soooessioQ  in  &vor  of  her 
own  farotber.  She  bad  been  taught  to  cher- 
ish warm  aentioients  of  the  tones,  whom 
^e  considered  as  the  friends  of  monarchy, 
and  the  true  sons  of  the  church ;  and  they 
had  always  proiesBed  an  inviolable  attacl^ 
ment  to  her  person  and  interest ;  but  her 
<2onduct  was    wholly   influenced   by  the 
pQQiiteaB  of  Marlborough,  a  woman  of  an 
iiaperioos  temper  and  intrigumg  genius, 
who  had  been  intimate  with  the  princess 
^  her  tender  yeaia»  and  gainea  a  aur- 
PnBQg  ascendency  over  her.    Anne  had 
Q&de^pne  some  strange  vicissitudes  of  for- 
^iiDe  in  oonsequence  dT  her  fiuher'a  ezpul- 


non,  and  sustained  a  varie^  of  mortifica- 
tions in  the  late  rei^,  durmg  which  ahe 
conducted  herself  with  such  discretion,  as 
Left  little  or  no  pretence  for  censure  or  re- 
sentment Such  conduct,  indeed,  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  a  natural  temper- 
ance of  dinxisition^  not  easily  ruffled  or  in- 
flamed. She  was  zealously  devoted  to  the 
church  of  England,  from  which  her  father 
had  used  aome  endeavors  to  detach  her  be- 
fore the  revolution ;  and  she  livedT  in  great 
harmony  with  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
bore  six  children,  all  of  whom  she  had  al- 
ready survived.  William  had  no  sooner 
yielded  up  his  breath,  than  the  privy-coun- 
cil in  a  body  waited  on  the  new  queen, 
who,  m  a  short  but  sensible  speech,  assured 
them,  that  no  pains  nor  diligence  diould  be 
wanting  on  her  part,  to  preserve  and  sup- 
port the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  her 
country,  to  maintain  the  succession  in  the 
Ftotestant  line,  aud  the  government  in 
church  and  state,  as  by  kw  established. 
She  declared  her  resolution  to  carry  on  the 
preparations   for  opposing   the  exorbitant 
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power  of  France,  and  to  anure  the  alliea, 
that  she  would  pursue  tbe  true  interest  of 
England,  together  with  theirs,  for  the  sup- 
pcnrt  of  tiie  common  cause.  The  members 
of  the  privy-council  having  taken  th6  oaths, 
she  oraered  a  proclamation  to  be  published 
supifying  her  pleasure,  that  all  persons  in 
office  of  authori^  or  government,  at  the 
decease  of  the  late  king,  should  so  continue 
till  further  directions.  By  virtue  of  an  act 
passed  in  the  late  reign,  the  parliament 
continued  sitting  even  after  the  king^s 
death.  Both  houses  met  immediately,  and 
unanimously  voted  an  address  of  condolence 
and  congratulation ;  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  queen  was  proclaimed.  Next  day  the 
loids  and  commons  severally  attended  her 
with  an  address,  congratulating  her  majes- 
^*s  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  assuring 
her  of  their  firm  resolution  to  support  her 
against  all  her  enemies  whatsoever.  The 
lords  acknowledged,  that  their  great  loss 
was  no  otherwise  to  be  repaired  but  by  a 
vigorous  adherence  to  her  majesty  and  her 
alfies,  in  tjfie  prosecution  of  thoee  measures 
already  concerted  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France.  The  commons  declared, 
they  would  maintain  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  Protestant  line^  and  effectually 
TOTovide  for  the  public  credit  of  the  nation. 
These  addresses  were  graciously  received 

5  the  queen,  who,  on  me  eleventh  day  of 
arch,  went  to  the  house  of  peers  with  the 
usual  solemnity,  where,  in  a  speech  to  both 
houses,  she  expressed  her  satisfiiction  at 
their  unanimous  concurrence  with  her  opin- 
ion, that  too  much  could  not  be  done  for  the 
encouragement  of  their  allies  in  humhUng 
the  power  of  France;  and  desired  they 
would  consider  of  proper  methods  towai^ 
obtaining  a  uniixi  between  England  md 
Scotland.  She  observed  to  the  commons, 
that  the  revenue  for  defVayin^  the  expenses 
of  civil  «)vemment  was  expired ;  an^  that 
she  relicM  entirely  on  their  affection  for  its 
being  supplied  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
be  most  suitable  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  crown.  She  declared  it  should  be  her 
constant  endeavor  to  make  tiiem  the  best 
return  tor  their  duty  and  afl^ion,  by  a 
careful  and  diligent  administration  for  the 
good  of  all  her  subjects.  -  "  And  as  I  know 
my  own  heart  to  be  entirely  English  (con- 
tinued she)  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  you 
there  is  not  anything  you  can  expect  or 
desire  from  me,  which  I  aliall  not  be  ready 
to  do  for  the  bappiness  and  prosperity  of 
England ;  and  ^u  shall  always  find  me  a 
strict  and  religious  observer  of  my  word." 
These  assurances  were  extremely  agreea- 
ble to  the  parliament;  and  she  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houses.  Addresses  of  con- 
gratulation were  nresented  by  tlie  bishop 
and  clergy  of  London :  by  the  dissenters  in 


and  about  that  city ;  and  by  aH  the  eooii' 
ties,  cities,  towns,  and  corporatiooB  of  Eng- 
land. She  declared  her  attachment  to  the 
ohvich,  she  promised  her  protection  to  the 
dissenters,  and  received  the  compliments  of 
all  her  subjects  with  such  afiabOitj  as  in- 
sured their  afiection. 

THE  ENGAGEMENTS  OF  HER  PREDBCKS- 
SOR  WITH  HIS  ALUES  FULFILLED. 
WiLLiAx's  death  was  no  sooner  known 
at  the  Hague,  than  all  Holland  was  filled 
with  consternation.    The  States  immedi- 
ately assembled,  and,  for  some  time,  gazed 
at  each  other  in  silent  fear  and  astonish- 
ment     They   sighed,    wept,   and    Inter- 
changed  embraces  and  vows,    that    they 
would    act  with  unanimity,   and   expend 
their  dearest   blood   in  defence  of  their 
country.    Then  they  dispatched  letters  to 
the  cities  and  provinces,  infbnniii|^  them 
of  this  unfortunate  event,  and  ejmorting 
them  to  utiion  and  persevenince.    The  ex- 
press fKtoi   England  having  brought  the 
queen's  speech  to  her  privy-council,  it  was 
translated  and    published,    to   revive   the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  people.    Next  day 
pensionary  Fagel  imparted  to  the  states  of 
nolhnd  a  letter  which  he  had .  received 
from  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  containing 
assurances,  in  the  queen's  name,  of  imioo 
and  assistance.    In  a  few  days,  the  queen 
wrote  a  letter  in  the  French  language  to 
the  States^  confirming  these  assurances: 
it  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom 
she  had  furnished  with  fresh  credentials  as 
envoy  from  England.    Thus  animated,  the 
States  resolved  to  prosecute  vigorous  mea- 
sures :  theur  resolutions  were  still  more  in- 
spirited by  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, whom  the  queen  honored  with 
the  oraer  of  the  garter,  and  ifrve«ted  with 
the  character  of  ambamdor  extraoidinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  the  State»genenl ; 
he  was  likewise  declared  captaiH-general 
of  her  forces  both  at  home  and  ahtTNid.    He 
assured  the  States,  that  her  Britaimic  majes- 
ty would  maintain  the  alliances  which  had 
been  concluded  by  the  late  king,  and  do 
ever3rthing  that  the  common  concerns  of 
Europe    required.    The   speech  was   an- 
swered by  Dickvelt.  president  of  the  week, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  expressed 
their  hearty  thanks  to  her  majeety,  and 
their  resolutions  of  concurring  with  her  in 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  common  in- 
terest 


A  FRENCH  MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  STATES^.ENERAL. 
The  importance  of  William's  lif^  was 
evinced  by  the  joy  that  difibsed  iteelf 
through  the  kingdom  of  Fmnee  at  the  news 
of  his  decease.  The  person  who  first 
brought  the  tidings  to  Calais  was  imprison- 
ed by  the  governor,  until  bis  infonnatioD 
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oonfinne^    The  .court  of  Versailles 
cooU  haidly  restrain  their  transports  so  as  to 
neaerve  common  decorum ;  t^e  people  of 
t^arts  openly  rejoiced  at  the  event:  all  de- 
oeDcj  was  laid  aside  at  Rome,  where  this 
mcideiit  produced  such  indecent  raptures, 
that  cardinal  Grimani,  the  Imperial  minister, 
complained  of  them  to  the  pope,  as  an  insult 
OB  hiB  master  the  emperor,  who  was  Wil- 
iimn^s  friend,  confederate,  and  ally.    The 
French    king    dispatched    credentials    to 
Borre,  whom  the  count  D^Avaux  had  left 
at    the  Hague  to  manage  the  afiairs  of 
FVanee,  together  with  histructions  to  re- 
new the  negotiation  with  the  States,  in 
iiope  of  detaching  them  from  the  alliance. 
This  minister  presented  a  memorial  imply- 
ing: severe  reflections  on  king  William,  and 
tho  past  conduct  of  the  Dutcli ;  and  insinu- 
ating, that  now  they  had  recovered  their 
liber^,  the  court  ^  France  hoped  they 
would  consult  their  true   interest     The 
<x>ant  de  Goes^  envoy  from  the  emperor, 
anunadverted  on  these  expressions  in  an- 
other memoria],  which  was  likewise  pub- 
ii^ied:  the  States  produced  in  public  an 
answer  to  the  same  remonstrance,  express- 
ing tiieir  resentment  at  the  insolence  of 
0ich  insinuations,  and  their  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  their  late  stadtholder.    The 
earl  cf  Marlborough  succeeded  in  every 
part  of  his  negotiation.    He  animated  the 
Dutoh  to  a  fuU  exertion  of  their  vigor:  he 
concerted  the  operations  of  U|p  campaign  : 
he  agreed  with  the  States-general  and  the 
imperial  minister,  that  war  should  be  de- 
cla^  against  France  aa  the  same  day,  at 
Vienna,  London,  and  the  Hague:  and  on 
the  third  of  April  embarked  for  Englahd, 
afler  having  acquired  the  entire  confidence 
^  those  who  governed  the  United  Prov- 


QUEENS  INCLENATION  TO  TH£  TORLEa 
Bt  this  time  the  house  of  commons  in 
England  had  settled  the  civil  list  upon  the 
qoeen  for  her  life.  When  the  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  she  assured  them,  that  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  this  revenue 
shouU  be  applied  to  the  public  service  of 
the  current  year:  at  the  same  time,  she 
passed  another  bill,  for  receiving  and  exam- 
ining the  pnblic  accounta  A  commission 
for  this  purpose  was  granted  in  the  preced- 
ing reign*  but  had  been  for  some  years  dis- 
oootiaiwd ;  and,  indeed,  always  proved  in- 
efieetual  to  detect  and  punish  those  individ- 
uate who  shamefully  piiia^ed  their  country. 
The  vMlany  was  so  complicated,  the  vice  so 
gesCTal,  and  the  delinquents  so  powerfully 
screoied  by  artifice  and  interest,  as  to  elude 
all  inquiry.  On  the  twoity-fourth  day  of 
March  the  oath  of  abjuration  was  taken  by 
the  speaker  and  membeis,  according  to  an 
act  fiv  the  further  security  of  her  majesty's 
Vot  HL  16 


person,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in 
the  Protestant  lina,  and  for  extinguishing 
the  hopes  of  the  pretend^  prince  of  Wales. 
The  queen's  inclination  to  the  tories  plainly 
appeared  in  her  choice  of  ministers.  Doc- 
tor John  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York,  became 
her  ghostly  director  and  counsellor  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  earl  of  Roches- 
ter was  coDtmued  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  her  majesty's 
confidence :  the  privy-seal  was  intrusted  to 
tlie  marquis  of  Nonnanby :  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham and  Sir  Charles  Hedges  were  ap- 
pointed secretaries  of  state:  the  earl  of 
Abingdon,  viscount  Weymouth,  lord  Dart- 
mouth, Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Gren- 
ville,  Howe,  Gower,  and  Harcourt,  were 
admitted  as  members  of  the  privy-council, 
together  with  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  now 
declared  comptroller  of  the  household.  The 
lord  Godolphm  declined  accepting  the  of- 
fice  of  lord  hi^h  treasurer,  until  he  was 
overruled  by  the  persuasions  of  Marlbo- 
rough, to  whose  eldest  daughter  his  son  was 
married.  This  nobleman  refused  to  com- 
mand the  forces  abroad,  unless  the  treasury 


should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Godolphin, 
on  whose  punctuality  in  point  of  remit- 
tances he  knew  he  could  depend.  George, 
prince  of  Denmark,  was  invested  with  Sie 
title  of  generalissimo  of  all  the  queen's 
forces  bv  sea  and  land ;  and  afterwards 
created  lord  high  admiral,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke having  been  dismissed  from  this  of- 
fice with  the  ofi^r  of  a  large  pension,  which 
he  g^enerously  refused.  Prince  George,  as 
admiral,  was  assisted  by  a  council,  consistp 
ing  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  Sir  David  Mit^ 
chel,  George  Churchill,  and  Richard  HilL 
Though  t&  legality  of  this  board  was 
doubted,  the  parliament  had  SUch  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  queen,  that  it  was 
su^red  to  act  without  question. 

WAR  DECLAR£D  AGAINST  FRANCE. 

A  aiYAiaHiP  for  the  queen's  favor  alrea- 
dy appeared  between  the  earls  of  Rochester 
and  Marlborough.  The  former,  as  first 
cousin  to  the  q^ueen,  and  chief  of  the  tory 
faction,  maintamed  considerable  influence 
in  the  council;  but  even  there  the  interest 
of  his  rival  predominated.  Marlborough 
was  not  only  the  better  courtier,  but,  by 
the  canal  of  his  countess,  actually  directed 
the  queen  in  all  her  resolutiona  Roch- 
ester proposed  in  council,  that  the  En- 
glish should  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  with 
France,  and  act  as  auxiliaries  only.  He 
was  seconded  by  some  other  members:  but 
the  opinion  of  Marlborough  preponderated. 
He  observed,  that  the  honor  of  the  nation 
was  concerned  to  fulfil  the  late  king's  en- 
gagements ;  and  affirmed  that  France 
could  never  be  reduced  within  due  bounds^ 
unless  the  English  would  enter  as  princi- 
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ptb  in  the  quarrel.  This  allegation  was 
anpported  by  the  dukes>.of  Somerset  and 
Devonshire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the 
majority  of  the  council.  The  queen  being 
resolved  to  declare  war,  communicated  her 
intention  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom 
it  was  approved ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of 
May,  the  declaration  was  solemnly  pro- 
clauned.  The  king  of  France  was,  in  this 
proclamation,  taxed  with  having  taken  pos- 
session of  great  part  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions; with  designing  to  invade  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  and  obstruct  the  freedom  of 
navigation  and  commerce ;  with  having  of- 
fered an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  queen 
and  her  throne,  by  taking  upon  him  to  de- 
clare the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  king 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
three  declarations  of  the  emperor,  England, 
and  the  States-general,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  one  day,  did  not  fail  to  disconcert, 
as  well  as  to  provoke,  the  French  monarch. 
When  his  minister  De  Torcy  recited  them 
in  his  hearing,  he  spoke  of  the  queen  with 
some  acrimony;  but  with  respect  to  the 
States-general,  he  declared  with  great  emo- 
tion, that  "  Messieurs  the  Dutch  merchants 
should  one  day  repent  of  their  insolence 
^  and  presumption,  in  declaring  war  against 
so  powerful  a  monarch ;"  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, produce  his  ilaclaration  till  the  third 
day  of  July. 

THE  PARUAMENT  PROROGUED. 
Thb  house  of  commons,  in  compliance 
with  the  queen's  desire,  bixnight  in  a  bill, 
empowering  her  majes^  to  name  commis- 
sioners to'  treat  with  the  Scots  for  a  union 
of  the  two  kingdoma  It  (net  with  warm 
opposition  from  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and 
other  tory  members,  who  discharged  abun- 
dance of  satire  and  ridicule  upon  the  Scot- 
tish nation :  but  the  measure  seemed  so  ne- 
cessary at  that  juncture,  to  secure  the  Pro- 
testant succession  against  the  practices  of 
France,  and  the  claims  of  the  pretender, 
that  the  majority  espoused  the  bill,  which 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  on  the 
sixth  day  of  May  received  the  royal  assent, 
together  with  soAie  bills  of  less  importance. 
The  enemies  of  the  late  king  continued  to 
revile  his  memory.  [See  Note  P,  at  the  end 
of  this  Vol.]  They  even  charged  him  with 
having  formed  a  design  of  excluding  the 
princess  Anne  from  the  throne,  and  of  in- 
troducing the  elector  of  Hanover  as  his 
own  immediate  successor.  This  report  had 
been  so  industriously  circulated,  that  it 
began  to  gain  credit  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Several  peers  interested  themselves  in  Wil- 
liam's character;  and  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  upper  house,  that  the  truth  of  this 
report  should  be  inquired  inta  The  house 
immediately  desired  that  those  lords  who 
had  visited  the  late  king's  papers  would  in- 


timate whether  or  not  they  had  fband  any 
among  them  relating  to  the  queen^s  socoes- 
sion,  or  to  the  succession  of  the  iioase  of 
Hanover.  They  forthwith  declared,  that 
nothing  of  that  sort  appeared.  Then  the 
house  resolved.  That  the  report  was 
groundless,  false,  villanotis,  and  scandakNis; 
to  the  dishonor  of  the  late  king's  memory, 
and  highly  tending  to  the  disservice  of  her 
present  majesty,  whom  they  besought  U> 
give  order  that  the  authors  or  publishers  of 
such  scandalous  reports  should  be  prosecu- 
ted by  the  attorney-general.  The  same 
censure  was  passed  upon  some  libels,  and 
pamphlets,  tending  to  inflame  the  factions 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  propagate  a  spirit 
of  irreligion.  [See  Note  Q,  at  the  end  of 
this  Vol.]  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  May, 
the  commons,  in  an  address,  advised  her 
majesty  to  engage  the  emperor,  the  States- 
?enenu,  and  ner  other  allies,  to  join  with 
her  in  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with 
France  and  Spain;  and  to  concert  such 
methods  with  (he  States-general  as  might 
most  effectually  secure  the  trade  of  her 
subjects  and  allies.  The  lords  presented 
another  address,  desiring  the  queen  wouki 
encourage  her  subjects  te  equip  priva- 
teers, as  the  preparations  of  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  made  for  a  piratical  war,  to 
the  interruption  of  commerce :  they  like- 
wise exhorted  her  majesty  to  grant  oom^ 
missions  or  charters  to  all  persons  who 
should  make  such  acquisitions  m  the  Indies. 
as  she  in  her  great  wisdom  should  judge 
most  expedient  for  the  good  of  her  king- 
doms. On  the  twenty-fifth  day  <^  May, 
the  queen  having  passed  several  public  and 
private  bills,  [See  Note  R,  at  Ae  end  of 
this  Vol.]  dismissed  the  parliament  by  pro- 
rogation,  after  having,  in  a  short  speech, 
thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  recomnModed 
unanimity,  and  declared  she  would  care- 
fully preserve  and  maintain  the  act  of  tole- 
ration. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MINISTRY  IN  THE 
SCOmSM  PARLIAMENT. 
Ill  Scotland  a  warm  contest  arose  be- 
tween the  revolutioners  and  those  in  the 
opposition,  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
present  parliament  The  queen  had  signi- 
fied her  accession  to  the  throne,  in  a  letter 
to  her  privy-council  for  Scotland ;  desiring 
they  would  continue  to  act  in  that  office, 
until  she  should  send  a  new  commissioii. 
Meanwhile,  she  authorized  them  to  publish 
a  prockimation,  ordaining  all  officers  of  state, 
counsellors,  and  magistrates,  to  act  in  all 
things  conformably  to  the  commissions  and 
instructions  of  his  late  majesty,  until  new 
commissions  should  be  prepared.  She  like- 
wise assured  them  of  her  firm  resolution  to 
protect  them  in  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  in  the  establii&ed  govemmeot 
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of  the  cbiiTch.    She  had  already,  in  pres- 
ence of  twelve  Scottish  counsellors,  taken 
the  coronation-oath  for  that  kingdom:  but 
those  who  wanted  to  embroil  the  afiairs  of 
their  country  affirmed,  that  this  was  an  ir- 
re^lar  way  of  proceeding,  and  that  the 
QtSh  ought  to  have  been  tendered  by  per- 
sons deputed  for  that  purpose,  either  by  the 
parliament,  or  the  privy-council  of  the  king- 
dom.   The  present  mmistry,  consiBting  of 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,    the  earls  of 
Marchmont,  MelvU,  Seafield,  Hyndford,  and 
Selkirk,  were  devoted  to  revolution  princi- 
ples,   and   desirous   that   the   parliament 
should  continue,  in  pursuance  of  a  late  act 
for  continnin^  the  parliament  that  should 
be  then  in  bemg,  six  months  after  the  death 
of  the  king ;  and  that  it  should  assemble  in 
twenty  days  after  that  event    The  queen 
had,  by  several  adjournments,  deferred  the 
meeting   almost   three   months  after  the 
king*s  decease ;  and,  therefore,  the  anti- 
revolutioners  affirmed  that  it  was  dissolved. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  at  the  head  of 
this  party,  which  clamored  loudly  for  a  new 
parliament    This  nobleman,  together  with 
the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  earls  Marshal 
and  Rothes,  and  many  other  noblemen,  re- 
paired to  London,  in  order  to  make  the 
queen  acquainted  with  their  objections  to 
the  continuance  of  the  present  parliament 
She  admitted  them  to  her  presence,  and 
calmly  heard  their  allegations:  but  she  was 
det^mined   by  the  advice  of  her  privy- 
council  for  that  kingdom,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  nation  was  in  too  great  a 
ferment  to  luuzaid  the  convocation  of  a  new 
parliament    According  to  the  queen^s  last 
adjournment,  tbe  parliament  met  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  ninth  day  of  June,  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  having  been  appointed  high- 
comroisBioner.    Before  the  queen's  commis- 
sion was  read,  the  duke  or  Hamilton,  for 
himself  and  his  adherents,  declared  their 
satisfiiction  at  her  majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne,  not  only  on  account  of  her  undoubt- 
ed right  by  descent,  but  likewise  because 
of  her  many  personal  virtues  and  royal 
qualities.    He  said  they  were  resolved  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence 
of  her  majesty's  right  against  all  her  ene- 
mies whatever;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
thought  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  give 
their  opinion,  that  they  were  not  warranted 
by  law  to  sit  and  act  as  a  parliament    He 
then  read  a  paper  to  the  following  effect: 
that  forasmuch  as,  bv  the  fundamental  laws 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  parlia- 
ments do  dissolve  on  the  death  of  their  sov- 
ereign, except  in  so  far  as  innovated  by  an 
act  in  the  preceding  reign,  that  the  parlia- 
ment io  being  at  his  majesty's  decease 
should  meet,  and  act  what  might  be  need- 
fail  fbr  the  defence  of  the  true  Protestant 


religion,  as  by  law  established,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  succession  to  the  crown» 
as  settled  by  the  claim  of  right,  and  for  the 
preservation  and  security  of  the  public 
peace :  and  seeing  these  ends  are  fully  an- 
swered by  her  majesty's  succession'  to  the 
throne,  we  conceive  ourselves  not  now  war- 
ranted by  law  to  meet,  sit,  or  act;  and, 
therefore,  do  dissent  fVom  anything  that 
shall  be  done  or  acted.  The  duke  having 
recited  this  paper,  and  formally  protested 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament, 
withdrew  with  seventy-nine  members 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

THEY  R£CXX;NIZE  HER  MAJESTY'S 
AUTHORITY.  \ 

NoTwrrHSTANnufo  their  secession,  'the 
commissioner,  who  retained  a  much  greater 
number,  produced  the  queen's  letter,  signi- 
fying her  resolution  to  maintain  and  pro- 
tect her  subjects  in  the  full  poawsskH)  of 
their  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian discipline.  She  informed  them 
other  having  declared  war  a^nst  France: 
she  exhort^  them  to  provide  competent 
supplies  for  maintaining  soch  a  number  of 
forces  as  might  be  necessary  for  disappoint- 
ing the  enemy's  designs,  and  preserving 
the  present  happy  settlement;  and  she 
earnestly  recommended  to  their  c<»)sidera- 
tion  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
duke  of  Queensberry  and  the  earl  of 
Marehmont  having  enforced  the  different 
articles  of  this  letter,  committees  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  ror 
controverted  elections,  for  drawing  up  an 
answer  to  her  majesty's  letter,  and  for  re- 
vising the  minutea  Meanwhile  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  sent  the  lord 
Blantyre  to  London,  with  an  address  to  the 
queen,  who  refused  to  receive  it,  bi|t  wrote 
another  letter  to  the  parliament,  expressing 
her  resolutbn  to  maintain  their  dignity 
and  authority  against  all  opposera  They, 
in  answer  to  the  former,  had  assured  her, 
that  the  groundless  secession  of  some  mem- 
bers should  increase  and  strengthen  their 
care  and  zeal  for  her  majesty's  service. 
They  expelled  Shr  Alexander  Bruce,  for 
having  given  vent  to  some  reflectbns 
against  Presbytery.  The  lord  advocate 
prosecuted  tbe  faculty  of  advocates  before 
the  parliament,  for  having  passed  a  vote 
among  themselves  in  favor  or  the  protestsr 
tion  and  address  of  the  dissenting  members. 
The  faculty  was  severely  reprimanded; 
but  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  resent  tbe 
prosecution.  The  parliament  passed  an  act 
for  recognizing  her  majesty's  royal  authori- 
ty :  another  for  adjourning  the  court  of  ju- 
dicature called  the  session :  a  third  declar- 
ing this  meeting  of  parliament  legal ;  and 
forbidding  any  person  to  disown,  quarrel 
with,  or  impugn  the  dignity  and  authority 
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nounce  their  attaebmeiitfl  to  Freace^  and 
concur  in  the  common  councils  of  llie 
pire.    Thus  the  north  of  Germanr  was 
united  to  the  interest  of  the  oonrederatee; 
and  the  princes  would  have  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  assist  them  e^ctually,  had  not  the 
neig'hborhood  of  the  war  in  Poland  deterred 
them  from  parting  with  their  fbrbe&    En^- 
land  and  the  States-general  endeavored  in 
vain  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  kings 
of  Sweden  and  Poland.    Charles  was  1^ 
come  enamored  of  war,  and  ambitioaa  of 
conquest    He  threatened  to  invade  Saxony 
through  the  dominions  of  Prussia.    Augus- 
tus retired  to  Cracow,  while  Charles  pene- 
trated to  Warsaw,  and  even  ordered  the 
cardinal-primate   to  summon    a   diet   for 
choosing  a  new  king.    The  situatioii  of  a^ 
fkirs,  at  this  juncture,  was  far  from  ^ing 
favorable  to  the  allies.  The  court  of  Vienna 
had  tampered  in  vain  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  made  use  of  this  negotiation 
to  raise  his  terms  with  Louis.   His  brother; 
^e  elector  of  Cologn,  admitted  French  gar- 
risons into  Liege,  and  all  his  places  on  the 
Rhine.    The  elector  of  Saxony  was  too 
hard  pressed  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to 
spare  his  full  proportion  of  troops  to  the  al- 
lies: the  king  of  Prussia  was  overawed  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  Swedish  conqueror:  the 
dnke  of  Savoy  had  joined  his  forces  to  those 
of  France,  and  overrun  the  whole  slate  of 
Milan ;  and  the  pope,  though  he  proleaBed 
a  neutrality,  evinced  himself  strongly  biassed 
to  the  French  interestsi 
KEISERSWAERT  AND  LANDAU  TAKEN. 
The  war  was  b^n  in  the  name  of  die 
elector-palatine  wi£  the  siege  of  Keisers* 
waert,  which  was  invested  in  the  month  of 
April  by  the  prince  of  Nassaa-Saarbnigh* 
mareschal-du-camp  to  the  emperor:  mider 
this  officer  the  Dutch  troops  served  as  aux- 
iliaries, because  war  had  not  yet  been  de- 
clared by  the  States-general.    The  French 
garrison  made  a  desperate  defenca    They 
worsted  the  besiegers  in  divers  sallies,  and 
maintained  the  place  until  it  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes.    At  length  the  allies 
made  a  general  attack  upon  the  counter- 
scarp and  ravelin,  which  they  carried  after 
a  very  obstinate  engagement,  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men<    Then  the  garrisoD 
capitulated  on  honorable  terms,  and  the  for- 
tifications were  razed.    During  this  siege, 
which  lasted  from  the  eighteenth  day  <xf 
April  to  the  middle  of  June,  count  Inlaid 
posted  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Rhine,  from,  whence  he  supplied  the  town 
with  fVesh  troops  and  ammunition,  and  an- 
noyed the  besiegers  with  his  artillery :  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  save  the  place,  he 
joined  the  grand  army,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
'Saxe-Ootha,  whom  they  compelled  to  re- 1  siege  of  Keiserswaert  was  covered  by  a 


thereeC  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason : 
a  fourth  for  securing  the  true  Protestant 
religion  and  Presbyterian  church  govern- 
ment :  a  fiflh  for  a  land  tax ;  and  a  sixth, 
enabling  her  majesty  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  a  union  wtween  the  two  king- 
dom& 

THE  QUEEN  APPOINTS  COMMISSIONERS 
TO  TREAT  OF  A  UNION. 
Thk  earl  of  Marchmont,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  even  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
high-eommissioner,  brought  in  a  bill  for  ab- 
juring the  pretended  prince  of  Wales:  but 
this  was  not  supported  by  the  court  party, 
as  the  commissioner  had  no  instructions 
how  to  act  on  the  occasion.    Perhaps  the 
oueeu  and  her  English  ministry  resolved  to 
keep  the  succession  open  in  Scotland,  as  a 
check  upon  the  whigs  and  house  of  Hano- 
ver.   On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  the 
commissioner   adjourned   the   parliament, 
after  having  thanked  them  for  th^ir  cheer- 
fblness  and  unanimity  in  their  proceedings ; 
and  the  chiefs  a£  the  opposite  parties  has- 
tened to  London,  to  make  their  dtflerent 
representations  to  the  queen  and  her  minis- 
try. In  the  mean  time,  she  appointed  com- 
missioners for  treating  about  the  union; 
and  they  met  at  the  Cockpit  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  October.    On  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  next  month,  they  adjusted  pre- 
liminaries, importing.  That  nothing  agreed 
on  among  themselves  should  be  binding, 
except  ratified  by  her  majesty  and  the  re- 
nective  parliaments  of  both  nations;  and 
that,  unless  all  the  heads  proposed  for  the 
treaty  were  agreed  to,  no  particular  thing 
agreed  on  should  be  binding.    The  queen 
vudted  th^h  in  December,    in  order   to 
quicken   their   mutual   endeavors.    They 
agreed,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be 
inseparably  united  into  one  monarchy,  un- 
der her  majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors, 
and  under  the  same  limitations,  according 
to  the  Acts  of  Settlement:  but,  when  the 
Scottish  commissioners  proposed,  that  the 
rights  and   privileges  of  their   company 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  should  be 
preserved  and  maintained,  such  a  difficulty 
arose  as  could  not  be  surmounted,  and  no 
further  progress  was  made  in  this  commis- 
sion.   The  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  not 
interrupted  by  any  new  commotion.    That 
kingdom  was  ruled  by  justices  whom  the 
earl  of  Rochester  had  appointed;  and  the 
trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  maintained 
their  authority. 

STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
Whtlb  Britain  was  engaged  in  these 
civil  transactions,  her  allies  were  not  idle 
on  the  continent  The  old  duke  of  Zeli, 
and  his  nephew,  the  elector  of  Brunswick, 
surprised  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  and 
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hodj  of  Dntdi  troops  under  the  earl  of  Ath- 
lone,  who  hy  encamped  in  the  dutchy  of 
Cleve.  MciBvhile  general  Coehom,  at 
die  bad  of  another  detachment,  entered 
Flanders,  demolished  the  French  lines  be- 
tween the  fiiris  of  Donat  and  Isabella,  and 
kH  the  ckteliaine  of  Bruges  under  contri- 
totkn:  bat  a  considerahle  bodj  of  French 
troopi  adTancing  under  the  marquis  de 
fiedmar,  and  the  count  de  la  Motte,  he 
overflowed  the  country,  and  retired  under 
liie  walls  of  Sluys.  The  duke  of  Bui^undy, 
vbo  had  taken  the  command  of  the  French 
aimyutMier  Boofflers,  encamped  at  Zanten, 
iKar  Clevef  wad  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising 
NioKfueo:  in  which,  however,  he  was 
taffied  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Ath- 
ene, who,  guessing  his  design,  marched 
^Aett  and  encam]^  under  the  cannon  of 
ibe  tows.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  Lan- 
du  was  invested  by  prince  Louis  of  Baden: 
n  Jolj,  the  king  of  the  Romans  arrived  in 
theempd  the  besiegers,  with  such  pomp 
lad  iDB|iuficence  as  exhausted  his  father's 
treaniy.  On  the  ninth  day  of  September, 
the dtidel  was  taken  by  assault;  and  then 
the  tovB  florrendered. 

PSOGRESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 
Wexm  the  earl  of  Marlborough  arrived 
is  Hotiand,  the  earl  of  Athlone,  m  quality 
<^  I'eld^iiiireschBl,  insisted  upon  an  equal 
osBsoaBd  with  the  English  general :  but  the 
^tes  obliged  him  to  yield  this  point  in 
fisor  of  Jfvlboroagfa,  whom  they  aeclared 
gemliaBimo  of  aJl  their  forces.  In  the 
^Ksanbig  of  July  he  repaired  to  the  camp 
^  NisKgaen,  where  he  soon  assembled  an 
arpv  of  eizty  thousand  men,  well  provided 
v^tQaeoesBaries;  then  he  convoked  a 
c°>3al  of  the  general  oflScers,  to  concert 
^  Qpemions  of  the  campaign.  On  Uie 
fxte&di  day  of  the  month  he  passed  the 
*£2e9e,aDd  encamped  at  Over-asselt,  within 
*^  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  who 
^  ffitrencfaed  themselves  between  Goch 
^  GodapL  He  afterwards  repassed  the 
^^  hekm  the  Grave,  and  removed  to 
^''svezdKoeck,  irhere  he  was  joined  by  the 
^f^  tram  of  artillery  from  Holland.  On 
>  speoed  day  of  August,  he  advanced  to 
^  Bnigel,  and  the  French  retired  before 
•^  letvBiff  Spanish  Guelderland  to  his 
^^"BctUB.  He  had  resolved  to  hazard  an 
'^^^aeai,  and  issued  orders  accordingly : 
'^■'^wu  restrained  by  the  Dutch  depu- 
^^vere  afraid  of  their  own  interest, 
a  OR  the  battle  should  have  proved  unfbr- 
^^  Tbe  duke  of  Burgundy,  finding 
^^=^  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  allied 
^t  other  than  expose  himself  longer  to 
^^■oitifying  indignity,  returned  to 
Vtta^  Waving*  the  command  to  Bouf- 
^  ^  loet  the  confidence  of  iiouis  by 
^  ^  *eee«  of  this  campaign.  The  depu- 


ties of  the  State»-j?eneral  having  represent- 
ed to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  the  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  to  Holland,  from 
his  dispossessing  the  enemy  of  the  places 
they  maintained  in  the  Spanish  Guelder- 
land, by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Maese 
was  obstructed,  and  the  important  town  of 
Maestricht  in  a  manner  blocked  up,  he  re- 
solved to  deliver  them  from  such  a  trouble- 
some neighborhood.  He  detached  general 
Schultz  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reduce  the 
town  and  castle  of  Werk,  which  were  sur- 
rendered after  a  slight  resistance.  In  the 
beginning  of  September,  he  undertook  the 
siege  of  Venlo,  which  capitulated  On  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month,  after  fort  St 
Michael  had  been  stormed  and  taken  by 
lord  Cutts  and  the  English  volunteers, 
among  whom  the  young  earl  of  Huntingdon 
distinguished  himself  by  very  extraordinary 
acts  of  valor.  Then  the  general  invested 
Ruremonde,  which  he  reduced  after  a  very 
obstinate  defence,  together  witli  the  fort  of 
Stevensuart,  situated  on  the  same  river. 
Boufilers,  confounded  at  the  rapidity  of 
Marlborough's  success,  retired  towards 
Liege,  in  order  to  cover  that  city :  but,  at 
the  approach  of  the  confederates,  he  retired 
with  precipitation  to  Tongeren,  from 
whence  he  directed  his  route  towards  Bra^ 
bant,  with  a  view  to  defend  such  places  as 
the  allies  had  no  design  to  attack.  When 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  at  Liege, 
he  found  the  suburbs  of  St.  Walburgh  mid 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  French  garrison, 
who  had  retired  into  the  citadel  and  Char- 
treux.  The  allies  took  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  city ;  and  iii  a  few  days  opened 
the  trenches  against  the  citadel,  whksh  was 
taken  by  assault  On  this  occasion,  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and  was  the 
first  person  who  mounted  the  breach.  Vio- 
lani  the  governor,  and  the  duke  of  Charoet, 
were  made  prisoners.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand florins  in  |rold  and  silver  were  found  in 
the  citadel,  besides  notes  for  above  one  mil- 
lion, drawn  upon  substantial  merchants  in 
Liege,  who  paid  the  money.  Immediately 
after  this  exploit,  the  garrison  of  the  Char- 
treux  capitulated  on  honorable  terms,  and 
were  conducted  to  Antwerp.  By  the  ac- 
cess of  this  campaign,  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough raised  his  miiitarv  character  above  all 
censure,  and  confirmed  himself  in  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  States-general ;  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  had  trem- 
bled for  Kuneguen,  and  now  saw  the  enemy 
driven  back  into  their  own  domain& 

When  the  army  broke  up  in  November, 
the  general  repaired  to  Maestricht,  from 
whence  he  proposed  to  return  to  the  Haffue 
by  water.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  m  a 
large  boat,  with  five  and  twenty  soldiers 
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tinder  the  oommand  of  a  lieutenant    Next 
morning  he  was  joined  at  Ruremonde  by 
Goehom,  in  a  larger  vesBel,  with  sixty  men ; 
and  they  were  moreover  eseorted  by  fifty 
troopers,  who  rode  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.    The  large  boat  outsailed  the  other, 
and  the  horsemen  mistook  their  way  in  the 
dark.    A  French  partisan,  with  nve  and 
thirty  men   from    Gueldres,  who   lurked 
among  the  rushes  in  wait  ibr  prey,  seized 
the  rope  by  which  the  boat  was  drawn, 
hauled  it  ashore,  discharged  their  email-arms 
and  hand-grenades,  then  rushing  into  it, 
secured  the  soldiers  before  thev  could  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  derence.    The 
earl  of  Marlborough  was  accompanied  by 
general  Opdam,  and  mynheer  Gueldermal- 
sen,  one  of  the  deputies,  who  were  pro- 
Tided  with  passports.    The  earl  had  ne- 
flected  this  precaution :  but  recollecting  he 
ad  an  old  passport  for  his  brother  general 
Churchill,  he  produced  it  without  any  emo- 
tion ;  and  the  partisan  was  in  such  confu- 
sion that   he    never  examined  the  date. 
Nevertheless,  he  rifled  their  baggage,  car- 
ried off  the  guard  as  prisoners,  and  allowed 
the  boat  to  proceed.    The  governor  Venlo 
receiving  information  that  the  earl  was  sur- 
prised by  a  party,  and  conveyed  to  Gueldres, 
immediately  marched  out  with  his  whole 
^rrison  to  invest  that  place.    The  same 
imperfect  account  being  transmitted  to  Hol- 
land, filled  the  whole  province  with  con- 
sternation.    The  States  forthwith  assem- 
bling, resolved  that  all  their  forces  should 
march  immediately  to  Gueldres,  and  threaten 
the  garrison  of  the  place  with  the  utmost 
extremities,  unless  they  would  immediately 
deliver  the  general.      But,  before   these 
orders  could  be  dispatched,  the  earl  arrived 
at  the  Hague,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
the  people,  who  already  looked  upon  him  as 
their  savior  and  protector. 

THE  IMPERIALISTS  ARE  WOROTED  AT 
FRIDLINGUEN. 
The  French  arms  were  not  quite  so  un- 
fortunate on  the  Rhine  as  in  Flanders.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  surprised  the  city  of  Ulm 
in  Suabia,  by.a  stratagem,  and  then  declared 
for  France,  which  had  by  this  time  com- 
plied with  all  his  demands.  The  diet  of 
the'  empire  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  were  so 
incensed  at  his  conduct  in  seizing  the  city 
of  Ulm  by  perfidy,  that  they  presented  a 
memorial  to  his  Imperial  majesty,  request- 
ing he  would  proceed  against  the  elector, 
according  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire. 
They  resolved  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  to 
declare  war  in  the  name  of  the  empire 
against  the  French  king  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  for  having  invaded  several  fiefs  of 
the  empire  in  Italy,  the  archbishopric  of 
CologOf  and  the  diocese  of  Liege ;  and  they 
forbad  tho  ministers  of  Bavaria  and  Cologn 


to  appear  in  the  general  diet    In  win  dsl 
these  powers  protest  against  their  proceed- 
ings.  The  empire's  declaration  of  war  was 
published  and  notified,  in  the  name  of  the 
diet,  to  the  cardinal  of  Limberg,  t2ie  empe- 
ror's commissioner.  Meanwhile  the  French 
made  themselves  masters  of  Neiiborgh,  in 
the  circle  of  Suabia,  while  Louis  prince  of 
Baden,  being  weakened  by  sending  off  de- 
tachments, was  obliged  to  He  inactive  m  his 
camp  near  Fridlinguen.   The  French  army 
was  divided  into  two  bodies,  commanded  bj 
the  marquis  de  Villars,  and  the  count  die 
Guiscard ;  and'  the  prince,  thinking  himsdlf 
in  danger  of  being  inclosed  by  the  enemy, 
resolvmi  to  decamp.    Villars  immediately 
passed  the  Rhine,  to  fiill  upon  him  in  h» 
retreat,  and  an  obstinate  engagement  ensu- 
ing, the  Imperialists  were  overpowered  bj 
numbers.     The  prince,  having  lost  two 
thousand  men,  abandoned  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  enemy,  together  with  his  baggage, 
artillery,   and    ammunition,    and    retired 
towards  Staufifen,  without  being  ponaed. 
The  French  army,  even  after  they  had 
gained    the   battle,    were    unaoooontaUy 
seized  with  such  a  panic,  that  if  the  Impe- 
rial general  had  fiu;ed  them  -with  two  regh- 
ments,  he  would  have  snatched  the  victoij 
from  Villars,  who  was  upon  this  oocasjcn 
saluted  mareschal  of  France  b^  the  soidieEB; 
and  next  day  the  town  of  Fndlingoen  sur- 
rendered.   The  prince  being  joined  by  some 
troops  under  General  Thungen,  and  other 
reinforcements,  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
the  enemy ;  but  Villars  declined  aq  engage- 
ment, and  repassed  the  Rhine.    Towards 
the  latter  end  of  October,  count  Tallard,  and 
the  marquis  de  Lomarie,  with  a  body  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  reduced  Triers  and 
Traerbach:  on  the  other  hand,  the  prince 
of  Hesse-Gassel,  with  a  detachment  from 
the  "Allied  army  at  Li^e,  retook  fitxn  th# 
French  the  towns  of  ^ch,  Lintz,  Brisac, 
iind  Andemach. 

BATTLE  OF  LUZZARA.  IN  ITALY. 
Iir  Italy,  prince  Eugene  labored  nnder  a 
total  neglect  of  the  Imperial  coort,  where 
his  enemies,  on  pretence  of  supporting  the 
king  of  the  Romans  in  his  first  campaign, 
weaned  the  emperor's  attention  entirely 
from  his  afiairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps; 
so  that  be  left  his  best  army  to  moulder 
away  for  want  of  recruits  and  reinforce- 
ments.   The  prince,  thus  abandoned,  could 
not  prevent  the  duke  de  Vendome  from  re- 
lieving Mantua,  and  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish some  other  places   he    had  taken. 
Philip  king  of  Spain,  being  inspired  with 
the  ambition  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
in  this  country,  sailed  in  person  for  Naples, 
where  he  was  visited  by  the  cardinal-legate, 
with  a  compliment  from  the  pope ;  yet  he 
could  not  obtain  the  investiture  of  the  king^ 
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dom  firom  his  bolineaL  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, wms  80  disgusted  at  the  embassy  which 
the  pope  had  seot  to  Philip,  that  he  ordered 
his  amoassadoratlloiDe  to  withdraw.  Philip 
proceeded  from  Naples  to  FLjal,  under  con- 
voy of  the  French  fleet  which  had  brought 
him  to  Italy ;  here  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  proq)ect  of  the  French  king's  being 
master  of  Uie  Milanese ;  and,  in  a  letter  to 
the  duke  de  Vendome,  he  forbade'  him  to 
engage  Prince  Eugene  until  he  himself 
should  arrive  in  the  camp.  Prince  Eugene, 
enderstanding  that  the  French  army  intend- 
ed to  attack  Luzzara  and  Guastalla,  passed 
the  Po,-with  an  army  of  about  half  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  and  posted  himself  be- 
hind the  dike  of  Zero^  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  French  were  ignorant  of  his  sitna- 
tioo.  He  concluded,  that  on  their  arrival 
at  the  ground  they  had  chosen,  the  horse 
wovJd  march  out  to  forage,  while  the  rest 
cf  the  army  would  be  employed  in  pitching 
tents,  and  providing  for  their  refreshment. 
His  design  was  to  seize  that  wportunity  of 
attacking  them,  not  doubting  that  he  shoukl 
obtain  a  complete  victory :  but  he  was  ois- 
appointed  by  mere  accident  An  adjutant, 
wih  an  advanced  guard,  had  the  curiosity 
to  ascend  the  dike,  in  order  to  view  the 
country,  when  he  discovered  the  Imperial 
iaiantry  lying  on  their  faces,  and  their  horses 
ia  the  rear,  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The 
French  camp  was  immediately  alarmed; 
and  as  the  intermediate  ground  was  covered 
with  heoges,  which  obliged  the  assailants  to 
defile,  the  enemy  were  in  a  posture  of  de- 
^ce  before  the  ImperialiBts  could  advance 
to  action ;  neverthefese^  the  prince  attacked 
them  with  great  vivacity,  in  hapw  of  dis- 
ordering their  line,  which  gave  way  in  sev- 
eral phces :  but  night  interposing,  he  was 
obliged  to  desist;  and  in  a  few  days  the 
French  reduced  Luzzan  and  Guastalla. 
The  prince,  however,  maintained  his  poet, 
and  Philip  returned  to  Spain  without  having 
obtained  any  consideTBhIe  advantage. 

KING  OF  SW£D£N  DEFEATS  AUGUSTUS 

AT  USSOU. 
Thb  French  king  employed  all  his  arti- 
fice and  intrigues  in  raising  up  new  ene- 
mies against  3ie  confederatea  He  is  said 
to  have  bribed  count  Mansfield,  president 
of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  to  withhold 
the  supplies  finom  prince  Eugene  in  Italy. 
At  the  Ottoman  Porte  he  had  actually 
gained  over  the  vizier,  who  engaged  to  re- 
new the  war  with  the  emperor.  But  the 
mufti  and  all  the  other  great  officers  were 
averse  to  the  design,  and  the  vizier  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  their  resentment  Louis  con- 
tinued to  embroil  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by 
means  of  the  cardinal-primate.  The  young 
king  of  Sweden  advanced  to  Lissou,  where 


he  defeated  Augustua  Then  he  took  poa- 
iession  of  Cracow,  and  raised  contributions; 
nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  retreat,  ai- 
though  the  Muscovites  and  Lithuanians  hai 
ravaged  Livonia,  and  even  made  an  irrup- 
tk)n  mto  Sweden. 

FRUITLESS  EXPEDITION  TO  CADIZ.    . 

The  operations  of  the  combined  squad- 
rons at  sea  did  not  fully  answer  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  public.  On  the  twelfth  dar 
of  May,  Sir  John  Munden  sailedi  with 
twelve  ships,  to  intercept  a  French  squad- 
ron appointed  as  a  convoy  to  a  new  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  from  Corunna  to  the  West  In- 
diea  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the 
montii,  he  chased  fourteen  sail  of  French 
ships  into  Corunna.  Then  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  acreed, 
that  as  the  place  was  stronffly  fortified,  and 
by  the  intelligence  they  had  received,  it  ap- 
peared that  seventeen  of  the  enemy*8  shipa 
of  war  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbcHr,  it 
would  be  expedient  for  them  to  follow  the 
latter  part  of  their  instructions^  by  which 
they  were  directed  to  cruise  in  soundings 
for  the  protection  of  the  trade.  They  re- 
turned accordmgly,  and  being  distressed  l^ 
want  of  provisions,  came  into  port,  to  the 
general  discontent  oi  the  nation.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  Sir  John  Munden 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  acquitted; 
but  as  this  miscarriage  had  rendered  him 
very  unpopular,  prince  Geora^e  dismissed 
him  from  the  service.  We  have  already 
hinted,  that  king  William  had  projected  a 
acheme  to  reduce  Cadiz,  with  intenti<m  to 
act  afterwards  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  th^  West  Indiea  This  design 
queen  Anne  resolved  to  put  m  execution. 
Sir  George  Rooke  commanded  the  fleet, 
and  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  appointed 
general  of  the  land  forces  destined  for 
this  expedition.  The  cosnbined  squadrons 
amounted  to  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  exclu- 
sive of  frigates,  fire^bipe,  and  smaller  ves- 
sels; and  the  number  of  soldiers  embarked 
was  not  &r  short  of  fourteen  thousand.  In 
the  latter  end  of  June  the  fleet  sailed  from 
St  Helen's:  on  the  twelfth  of  August  they 
anchored  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
from  Cadiz.  Next  day  the  duke  of  Ormond 
summoned  the  duke  de  Brancaccio,  who  was 
governor,  to  submit  to  the  house  of  Austria; 
but  that  oflicer  answered,  he  would  acquit 
himself  honorably  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  the  king.  On  the  fifteenth  the  duke  of 
Ormond  landed  with  his  forces  in  the  bay 
of  Bulls,  under  cover  of  a  smart  fir^  from 
some  firigates,  and  repulsed  a  body  of  Span- 
ish cavalry :  then  he  summoned  the  gover- 
nor of  Fort  St  Catharine's  to  surrender; 
and  received  an  answer,  importing,  that  the 

Sarrison  was  prepared  for  his  reception.    A 
eclantion  was  publisbed  in  the  Spanish 
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language,  intimating,  that  the  allies  did  not 
come  as  enemies  to  Spain ;  but  only  to  free 
them  from  the  yoke  of  France,  and  assist 
them  in  establishing  themselves  under  the 
government  of  the  house  of  Austria.  These 
professions  produced  very  little  effect  among 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  either  cooled  in 
their  attachment  to  that  family,  or  provoked 
W  the  excesses  of  the  English  troops. 
These  having  taken  possession  of  Fort  St 
Catherine,  and  Port  St  Mary's,  instead  of 
protecting,  plundered  the  natives,  notwith- 
standing the  strict  orders  issued  l^  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  to  prevent  this  scandalous 
practice :  even  some  general  officers  were 
concerned  in  the  pillage.*  A  battery  was 
raised  against  Montagorda  fort,  opposite  to 
the  Puntal :  but  the  attempt  miscarried,  and 
the  troops  were  reimbarked. 

SPANISH  GALLEONS  TAKEN  AND 
DESTROYED. 
CAPTAiit  Hardy  having  been  sent  to 
water  in  Lagos  bay,  received  intelligence 
that  the  galleons  from  the  West  Indies  had 
put  into  Vigo,  under  convoy  of  a  French 
squadron.  He  sailed  immediately  in  quest 
or  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  was  now  on  his 
voyage  back  to  England,  Und  falling  in  with 
him  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  communi- 
cated the  substance  of  what  he  had  learned. 
Rooke  immediate!  v  called  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  determined  to  alter  their 
course,  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Viga  He 
forthwith  detached  some  small  vessels  for 
intelligence,  and  received  a  confirmation, 
that  the  galleon^  and  the  squadron  com- 
manded by  Chatei^u  Renault,  were  actually 
in  the  harbor.  They  sailed  thither,  and 
appeared  before  the  place  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  October.  The  passage  into  the 
harbor  was  narrow,  secured  by  batteries, 
forts,  and  breast- works  on  each  side;  by  a 
strong  boom,  conlsisting  of  iron  chains,  top- 
masts, and  cables,  moored  at  each  end  to  a 
seventy  gun  ship;  and  fortified  within  by 
five  ships  of  the  same  strength,  lying 
athwart  the  channel,  with  their  broadsides 
to  the  offing.  As  the  first  and  second  rates 
of  the  combined  fleets  were  too  large  to 
enter,  the  admirals  shifted  their  flags  into 
smaller  ships;  and  a  division  of  five  and 
twenty  English  and  Dutch  ships  of  the 
line,  with  their  frigates,  fire^ips,  and 
ketches,  was  destined  for  the  service.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  attack,  the  duke  of 
Ormond  landed  with  five  and  twenty  hun- 
dred men,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
Vigo,' and  took  by  assault  a  fort  and  platr 
form  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor.  The  British  ensign 
was  no  sooner  seen  flying  at  the  top  of  this 
fort,  than  the  ships  advanced  to  the  attack. 
yice-admir|il  Hopson,  in  the  Torbay,  crowd- 
ing all  his  saU,  ran  directly  against  the 


boom,  which  was  broken  by  the  first  shock : 
then  the  whole  squadron  entered  the  hmr- 
bor,  through  a  prodigious  fire  from  the 
enemy's  ships  and  batteries.  These  last, 
however,  were  soon  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  grenadiers  who  had  been  landed.  The 
great  ships  lay  against  the  forts  at  each 
side  of  the  harbor,  which  in  a  little  time 
they  silenced ;  though  vico-admiral  Hopsoii 
narrowly  escaped  from  a  fire^ip  by  which 
he  was  boarded.  After  a  very  vifforoos  eo- 
gagement,  the  French,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  cope  with  such  an  adversarT,  re- 
solved to  destroy  their  ships  and  galleonsr 
that  they  mi^t  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  victora  They  accordingly  burned  and 
ran  ashore  eight  ships  and  ss  many  advice- 
boats  ;  but  ten  ships  of  war  were  taken,  to- 
gether with  eleven  galleons.  Though  they 
had  secured  the  best  part  of  their  plate  and 
merchandise  before  the  English  fleet  ar- 
rived,-the  value  of  fourteen  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight,  in  plate  and  rich  commodi- 
ties, was  destroyed  in  six  galleons  that  per^ 
ished ;  and  about  half  that  value  was  brov^t 
off  by  the  conquerors :  •  so  that  this  was  a 
dreadful  blow  to  the  enemy,  and  a  noble  ae- 

Suisition  to  the  allies.  Iinmediately  after 
tiis  exploit,  Sir  George  Rooke  was  joined 
b^  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  who  had  been 
sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  intercept  the 
galleona  This  officer  was  left  to  bring 
home  the  prizes,  and  dismantle  the  fortifica- 
tions, while  Rooke  returned  in  triumph  Id 
England. 

ADMIRAL  BENBOW*S  ENGAGEMENT 
WITH  DU  CASSE. 

Tre  glor^  which  the  English  acquired  in 
this  expedition  was  in  some  measure  tamisb-- 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  some  officers  in  the  West 
Indies.  Thither  Admiral  Benbow  had  been 
detached  with  a  squadron  of  ten  sail,  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year.  At  Jamaica 
he  received  intelligence,  that  monsieur  Du 
Casse  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hispanio- 
la,  and  resolved  to  beat  up  to  that  island. 
At  Leogane  he  fell  in  with  a  French  ship 
of  fifty  guns,  which  her  captain  ran  ashore 
and  blew  up.  He  took  several  other  ves- 
sels, and  having  alarmed  Petit^uavas, 
bore  away  for  Dcmna  Maria  bay,  where  be 
understood  that  Du  Casse  had  ouled  for  the 
coast  of  Carthagena.  Benbow  resolved  to 
follow  the  same  course ;  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  August  discovered  the  enemy*s 
squadron  near  Saint  Martha,  consisting  of 
ten  sail,  steering  along  shore.  He  formed 
the  line,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  he  was  very  ill  seconded  by  some  of 
his  captains.  Nevertheless,  the  battle  con- 
tinued till  night,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
new it  next  morning,  when  he  perceived  all 
his  ships  at  the  distance  of  three  or  fbiir 
miles  astern,  except  the  Ruby,  commanded 
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by  cftptain  George  Walton,  who  joioed  bim 
ill  pljiog  the  enemy  with  chftae-guo&  On 
the  iwenty-fint  these  two  shipe  engaged 
tiie  French  aqnadron;  and  the  Ruby  was 
so  disBbtod,  that  the  admiial  was  obliged  to 
send  her  back  to  Jamaica.  Next  day  the 
Greenwich,  commanded  by  Wade,  was  five 
leagnee  astern ;  and  the  wind  changing,  the 
enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage.  On  the  twenty-third .  the  admiral 
renewed  the  battle  with  his  sinffle  ship, 
imstutained  by  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  On 
the  twenty-fixirth  his  leg  was  shattered  by  a 
ishain^hot;  notwithstanding  which  accv- 
dent,  he  remained  on  the  quarter-deck  in  a 
cradle,  and  continued  the  engagement 
One  cf  the  largest  ships  of  the  enemy  l^ing 
like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  four  sail  <f 
the  English  squadron  poured  their  broad- 
sndes  into  her,  and  then  ran  to  leeward, 
withournaying  any  regard  to  the  signal  for 
battle.  Then  the  French  bearing  down 
upon  the  admiral  with  their  whole  foarce, 
flhot  away  his  main-top^eail-yard,  and  dam- 
aged his  rigginff  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
Was  obli|ped  to  lie  by  and  refit,  while  the^ 
took  their  disaUed  ship  in  tow.  During  this 
interval,  he  called  a  council  of  his  captains, 
and  expostulated  with  them  on  their  beha- 
vior. They  obteryed,  that  the  French 
were  very  strong,  and  advised  bim  to  de- 
sist He  plainly  perceived  that  he  was  be- 
trayed, and  with  the  utmost  reluctance  re- 
turned to  Jamaica,  having  not  <»ly  lost  a 
leg,  but  also  received  a  hu^  wound  in  his 
fiioe,  and  another  in  his  arm,  while  he  in 
peraon  attempted  to  board  the  French  admi- 
raL  Exasperated  at  the  treachery  ef  his 
caplainsi  he  granted  a  commianon  to  rear- 
admiral  Whetstone,  and  other  officers,  to 
hold  a  eoort-martiai,  and  try  them  for  oow- 
aidice.  Hudson,  of  the  Pendennis,  died 
before  his  trial :  Kirbv  and  Wade  were  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  be  shot :  Constable, 
of  the  Windsor,  was  cashiered  and  impris- 
oned :  Vincent,  of  the  Falmouth,  and  Fogg, 
the  admirars  own  captain  of  the  Brraa, 
were  convicted  of  having  signed  a  paper, 
that  they  would  not  fight  uMer  Benbow> 
ooramand;  but,  as  they  behaved  gallantly 
in  the  action,  the  court  inflicted  upon  them 
no  other  punishment  than  that  of  %  provis- 
ional sDBpension.  Captain  Walton  liad  like- 
wise joined  in  the  conspiracy,  while  he  was 
heated  with  the  fumes  of  intoxication ;  but 
he  afterwards  renounoed  the  engagement, 
and  fought  with  admirable  courage  until  his 
■hip  was  disabled.  The  boisterous  manner 
of  Benhow  had  produced  this  bsse  confod- 
enew.  He  was  a  rough  seaman;  but  re- 
markably brave,  honest,  -  and  experienced. 
[See  Neu  Q,  at  the  end  of  thu  Vol.]  He 
took  this  miscarriage  so  much  to  heart,  that 
be  becttne  melancholy,  and  his  grief  co- 


opemting  with  the  fever  occasioned  by  his 
wounds,  pat  a  period  to  his  life.  Wade  and 
Kirby  were  sent  home  in  the  Bristol ;  and* 
on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  ehot  on  board 
of  the  sblp^  by  virtue  of  a  dead  warrant  for 
their  immediate  execution,  vdiich  had  lain 
there  for  some  time.    The  same  precautioa 
had  been  taken  in  all  the  western  ports^  in 
order  to  prevent  applications  in  theur  &vor. 
A  N£W  PARUAMENT. 
DiHuno  these  transactions,    the  queen 
seemed  to  be  b&ppy  in  the  afiection  of  her 
subjects.    Though  the  continuance  <^  the 
parliament  was  limited  to  six  months  after 
the  king's  decease,  she  dissolved  it  by  proc- 
lamation before  the  term  was  expired :  and 
issued  writs  for  electing  another,  in  which 
the   tory  interest  predominated.    In  the 
summer  the  queen  gave  audience  to  the 
count  de  Platens,  enYoy-extraordinary  from 
the  elector  of  Hapover ;  then  she  made  a 
progress  with  her  husband  to  Oxfi»d,  Bath, 
and  Bristol,  where  she  was  received  with 
all  the  marks  of  the  most  ^uine  afiection. 
The  new  parliament  meetmg  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  October,   Mr.  Harley  was 
chosen  speaker.    The  queen  in  her  speech 
declared,  she  had  summoned  them  to  assist 
her  in  carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary 
war  in  which  Sie  nation  was  engaged.  She 
desired  the  commons  would  inspect  the  ae- 
counts  of  the  public  receipts  and  paymenti^ 
that  if  ttiy  abuses  had  crept  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances,  they  might  be  de- 
tected, and  the  offenders  punished.    She 
told  them,  that  the  fiinds  assigned  in  the 
last  parliament  had  not  produced  the  suae 
granted;  and  that  the  oeficiency  was  not 
supplied  even  by  the  hundred   thousand 
pounds  which  she  had  paid  from  her  own 
revenue  for  the  public  service.    She  ex- 
pressed her  concern  for  the  disappointment 
at  Cadis,  as  well  as  for  the  abuses  commit- 
ted at  Port  St  Maiy's,  .which  had  obliged 
her  to  give  directbns  for  the  strictest  ex- 
ammation  of  the  particulars.    She  hoped 
they  would  find  time  to  consider  of  some 
better  and  more  effectual  method  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  wool,  and  improve  that 
manufiicturo,  which  she  was  determined  te 
encourage.    %e  professed  a  firm  persua- 
sion, that  the  afiection  of  her  subjects  was 
the  purest  pledge  of  their  du^  and  obe- 
dience.   She  promised  to  defenn  and  main- 
tarn  the  church  as  by  law  established :  and 
to  protect  her  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment 
(^  all  their  rights  and  liberties.    She  pro- 
tested, that  she  relied  on  their  care  of  her: 
she  said  her  interest  and  theirs  were  inse^ 
arable ;  and  that  her  endeavors  should  never 
be  wanting  to  make  them  all  safe  and 
happy.    She  was  presented  with  a  very  af- 
feotionSte  address  from  either  house,  con- 
gratulating her  upon  -the  glorious  suocesi 
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of  her  arms,  and  those  of  her  allies^  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Marlboroocfh : 
hut  that  of  the  commons  was  distmguiahed 
hy  an  implicated  reproach  on  the  late  reign, 
importing,  that  the  wonderfiil  progress  of 
her  majesty^serms  under  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough had  signally  "retrieved**  the  an- 
cient honor  and  glory  of  the  Englidi  nar 
tion.    This  expression  had  excited  a  warm 
debate  in  the  house,  in  the  course  of  which 
many  severe  reflections  were  made  on  the 
memory  of  king  William.    At  length,  the 
question  was  put,  whether  the  word  "  re- 
trieved** should  remain  ?  and  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred. 
DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSEa 
The  strength  of  the  tones  appeared  in 
nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  their  in- 
quiry concerning   controverted    elections. 
The  borough  of  Hindon,  near  Salisbury, 
was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  a  bill  brought 
in  for  disfranchising  the  town ;  yet  no  vote 
passed  against  the  person  who  exerpised 
this  corruption,  because  he  happened  to  be 
a   tory.    Mr.  Howe  was   declared    duly 
elected  for  Gloucestershire,  though  the  mar 
jority  of  the  electors  had  voted  for  the  other 
candidate.    Sir  John  Packington  exhibited 
a  complaint  against  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
and  his  son,  for  having  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent his  election:    the  commons  having 
taken  it  into  consideration,  resolved,  that 
the  proceedings  of  William  lord  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  his  son,  had  been  mali- 
cious, unchristian,  and  arbitrary,  in  high 
violation  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  commons  of  England.    They  voted  an 
address  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  to  remove 
the  father  from  the  office  of  lord-almoner ; 
and  they  ordered  the  attorney-general  to 
prosecute  the  son,  afler  his  privileges  as 
member  of  the  convocation  should  he  ex- 
pired.   A  counter  address  was  immediately 
voted,  and  presented  by  the  lords,  beseech- 
ing her  majesty  would  not  remove  the  bish- 
op of  Worcester  from  the  place  of  lord-al- 
moner, until  he  should  be  found  guilty  of 
some  crime  by  due  course  of  law ;  as  it  was 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  lord  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  every  subject  of  EIngland,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  his  defence 
hefore  he  sufiers  any  sort  of  punishment 
The  queen  said  she  bad  not  as  yet  received 
any  complaint  against  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester :  but  she  looked  upon  it  as  her  un- 
douhted  right  to  continue  or  displace  any 
servant  attending  upon  her  own  person, 
when  she  should  think  proper.    The  peers 
having  received  this  answer,  unanimously 
resolved.  That  no  lord  of  their  house  ought 
to  su^r  any  sort  of  punishment  by  any 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons,  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  known  ini  an- 
cient rules  and  methods  of  parliament 


When  the  commons  attended  the  qneea 
with  their  address  against  the  bishop,  she 
said  she  was  sorry  there  was  occasion  fiir 
such  a  remonstrance,  and  that  the  bisbap 
of  Worcester  should  no  longer  continue  to 
supply  the  place  of  her  almoner.  This  re- 
gard to  their  address  was  a  flagrant  proof 
of  her  partiality  to  the  tories,  who  seemed 
to  justify  her  attachment  by  their  compU> 
ance  and  liberality. 

THE  LORDS  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  CON- 
DUCT  OF  SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE. 
In  deliberating   on  the  supplies,   they 
agreed  to  all  the  demands  of  the  mipistry. 
They  voted  forty  thousand  seamen,  and  the 
like  number  of  land  forces,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  the  allies.    For  the 
maintenance  of  these  last,  they  granted 
eight  himdred  and    thirty-three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds;  be- 
sides   three   hundred  and    fiffy  thousand 
pounds  for  guards  and  garrisons;  seventy 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds  for  ordnance ;  and  fifly-cne  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  for 
suDsidies  to  the  allies.    Lord  Shannon  a^ 
riving  with  the  news  of  the  success  at  VigOk 
the  queen  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  signal  success  of  her  arms  under  the 
earl  of  Marlborough,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  Sir  George  Hooke;  and,  on  thatday» 
which  was  the  twelflh  of  November,  she 
went  in  state  to  St  PauPs  church,  attended 
by  both  houses  of  parliament    Next  day 
the  peers  voted  the  thanks  of  their  house  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond  for  his  services  at 
Vigo ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  up  an 
address ,  to  the  queen,  desiring  die  would 
order  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir  George 
Rooke  to  lay  before  them  an  account  of 
their  proceedings;  a  f^^st  with  which 
her  maiesty  complied.    Those  two  officers 
were  likewise  thanked  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons: vice-admiral  Hopson  was  knighted, 
and  gratified  with  a  considerable  pension. 
The  duke  of  Ormond,  at  his  return  from 
the  expedition,  complained  openlv  of  Hookers 
conduct,  and  seemed  determined  to  sobiect 
him  to  a  public  accusation ;  hut  that  officer 
was  such  a  fkvorite  among  the  coomions, 
that  the  court  was  afraid  to  disoblige  them 
by  an  im^peachment,  and  took  greatpams  to 
mitigate  the  duke's  resentment    This  no- 
bleman was  appointed  lord4ieQtenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Rooke  was  admitted  into  the 
privy-council.    A  motion,  however^  bein^ 
made  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  the  admi- 
ral's  instructions  and  journals  relating  to 
the  last  expedition  might  be  examine,  a 
committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  prepared  an  un&vorable  report:  but  it 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  house; 
and  thej  voted,  That  Sir  George  Rooke  had 
done  his  duty,  pursuant  to  the  oooncils  of 
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war,  like  a  bimve  officer,  to  the  honor  of  the 
Britiflh  nation. 


THE  PARLIAMETIT  MAKE  A  ^BTTLE. 

AtENT  ON  PRINCE  GEORGE. 
Oif  the  twenty-first  day  of  November, 
the  queen  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of 
oommooa  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hedges,  recom- 
mendinfl;  further  provision  for  the  prince  her 
hosban^  in  case  he  should  survive  her. 
This  message  being  considered,  Mr.  Howe 
moved,  that  the  yearly  sum  oi  one  hundred 
thoaaand  pounds  should  be  settled  on  the 
prince,  in  caee  he  should  survive  her  ma- 
jesty.   No  opposition  was  made  to  the  pro- 
posal :  but  warm  debates  were  excited  by 
a  clause  in  the  bill,  exempting  the  prince 
from  that  pert  of  the  act  of  succession  by 
which  strangers,  though  naturalized,  were 
rendered  incapable  of  m>lding  employments. 
This  clause  related  only  to  those  who  should 
be  naturalized  ii)  a  ftitnre  reign;  and  in- 
deed was  calculated  as  a  restriction  upon 
the  house  of  Hanover.    Many  memlwrs 
argued  against  the  clause  of  exemption,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  imply,  that  persons  al- 
readv  naturalized  would  be  excluded  from 
employments  in  the  next  reign,  though  al- 
ready possessed  of  the  right  of  natural-bom 
subjects,  a  consequence  plainly  contradic- 
tory to  the  meanmg  of  the  act    Others  op- 
foied  it,  because  the  lords  had  already  re- 
solved by  a  vote,  that  they  would  never 
pass  any  bill  sent  up  from  the  commons,  to 
which  a  dause  foreign  to  the  bill  should  be 
tacked ;  and  this  clause  they  affirmed  to  be 
a  tack,  as  an  incapacity  to  bold  employments 
was  a  circumstance  altogether  distinct  fifom 
a  settlement  in  money.    The  queen  ex- 
pressed unoQmmon  eagerness  in  behalf  of 
this  bill ;  and  the  cburt  influence  was  man- 
aged so  successfully,  that  it  passed  through 
both  houses,  though  not  without  an  obrti- 
nate  oppQsitioo,  and  a  Ibrmal  protest  by 
seven  and  twenty  peers. 
*      MARLBOROUGH  CREATED  A  DUKE. 

Ths  earl  of  Marlhoroueh  arriving  in 

England  about  the  latter  end  of  November, 

leeeived  the  thanks  of  the  commons  for  his 

great  and  signal  services,  which  were  so 

Acceptable  to  the  queen,  that  she  created 

him  a  duke,  ^ratified  him  with  a  pension  of 

five  thousand  pounds  upon  the  revenue  of 

the  postpoffice  during  his  natural  life  4  and, 

m  a  message  to  the  commons,  expressed  a 

desire  that  they  would  find  some  method  to 

Kttle  it  on  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  This 

intimation  was  productive  of  warm  debates, 

during  which.  Sir  Christoi^ier  Musgrave 

<^bBerved,  that  he  wouM  not  derogate  from 

the  dake's  eminent  services ;  but  he  affirmed 

his  Riee  had  been  very  well  paid  for  them 

by  the  profitable  employments  which  he  and 

hu  dstcbesB  enjoyed.    The  duke,  dnder- 

fltuding  that  the  commons  were  heated  by 


the  subject,  begged  her  majesty  would 
rather  forego  her  gracious  message  in  his 
behalf  than  create  any  uneasiness  on  his 
account,  which  might  embarrass  her  afiairs, 
and  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public. 
Then  she  sent  another  message  to  the  house, 
signifying  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had 
declined  her  interposition.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  declaration,  the  commons  in  a  body 
presented  an  address,  acknowledging  the 
eminent  services  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, yet  expressing  their  apprehension 
of  maling  a  prc^cedent  to  alienate  the  reve- 
nue of  the  crown,  which  had  been  so  much 
reduced  by  the  exorbitant  grants  of  the  late 
reign,  and  so  lately  settled  and  secured  hv 
her  majesty's  unparalleled  grace  and  good- 
ness. The  queen  was  satisfied  with  their 
apology ;  but  their  refusal  m  all  probability 
helped  to  alienate  the  duke  from  the  tories, 
witn  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  connected. 


COMMERCE  PROmBITED   BETWEEN 
HOLLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  the  queen 
gave  the  house  of  commons  to  understasd, 
that  the  States-general  had  pressed  her  to 
augment  her  forces,  as  the  only  means  to 
render  ineffectual  the  great  ana  early  pre- 
parations of  the  enemy.  The  commons  im- 
mediately resolved.  That  ten  thousand  men 
should  M  hired,  as  an  augmentation  of  tbo 
forces  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies ; 
but  on  condition  that  an  imdediate  st(^ 
shoidd  be  put  to  all  commerce  and  corre- 
spondence with  France  and  Spain  on  the 
part  of  the  States-general.  The  lords  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  queen,  on  the  same 
subject,  and  to  the  same  efifect;  and  she 
owned  that  the  condition  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole  alliance. 
The  Dutoh,  even  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  had  carried  on  a  traffic  with  the 
French ;  and,  at  this  verv  juncture,  Louis 
found  it  impossible  to  make  remittances  of 
money  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  Ger^ 
many,  and  to  his  forces  in  Italy,  except 
through  the  channel  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
Geneva  merchants^  The  States-general, 
though  shocked  at  the  imperious  manner  in 
whioi  the  parliament  of  England  prescribed 
their  conduct,  complied  with  the  demand 
without  hesitation,  and  published  a  prohi- 
biten of  all  commerce  with  the  subjecte  of 
France  and  Spain. 

A  KLL  FOR  PREVENTING  OCCASIONAL 
CONFORMITY. 
Thb  commons  or  this  parliament  had  ' 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  a  bill  against 
occasional  eonformity.  The  tories  affected 
to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  only  true 
friends  to  the  church  and  monarchy;  and 
they  hatExi  the  dissenters  with  a  mixture  of 
spiritual  and  political  disgust  They  looked 
upon  these  last  as  an  intruding  sect,  which. 
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MiHtitated  great  put  of  the  whig  fiu;tion 
that  extorted  iuch  immenae  soma  of  money 
firom  the  natioD  in  the  late  reign,  and  in- 
volved it  in  pemicioofl  engagements,  from 
whence  it  had  no  prospect  of  deliverance. 
They  considered  them  as  encroaching  8cbi0- 
maticS'that  disgraced  and  endangered  the 
hierarchy ;  and  those  of  their  ovm  eommo- 
nion,  who  recommended  moderation,  they 
branded  with  the  epithets  of  lukewvm 
Christians,  betrayers,  and  apostttea  They 
now  resolved  to  approve  themselves  sKalous 
sons  of  the  church,  by  seizing  the  first  op- 
portunity that  was  in  their  power  to  diatress 
the  dissenters.  In  order  to  pave  the  way 
to  this  persecution,  sermons  were  preached, 
and  pamphlets  were  printed,  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  sect,  and  inflame  the  popu- 
lar resentment  against  them.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  November,  Mr.  Bromley,  Mr.  St 
Johnfand  Mr.  Anneiley,  were  ordered  by 
the  house  of  commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
preventing  occasional  conformity.  In  the 
preamble,  all  persecutbn  for  conscience' 
sake  was  condemned :  nevertheless,  it  enact- 
ed, that  all  those  who  had  taken  the  sacra- 
ment and  test  for  offices  of  trust,  or  the 
magistracy  of  corporations,  and  afterwards 
freauented  any  meeting  of  dissenters,  abouM 
beaisabled  from  holding  their  employments, 
pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounm,  and  five 
pounds  for, every  day  in  which  they  con- 
tinued to  act  in  their  employments  after 
having  been  at  any  such  meeting:  they 
were  also  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
other  emdoyment,  till  after  one  whole 
year's  conrormity ;  and,  upon  a  relapse,  the 
penalties  and  time  of  incapacity  were  dou- 
Ued.  The  promoters  of  the  bill  alleged, 
that  an  estaUished  religion  and  national 
church  were  absolutely  necessary,  when  so 
many  impious  men  pretended  to  mqiiratkm, 
and  deluded  such  numbers  of  the  people: 
that  the  most  efl^ual  way  to  preserve  this 
national  church,  would  be  the  maintenance 
of  the  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
expressed  their  regard  to  the  church  in 
their  principles  and  practice :  that  the  par- 
liament, by  the  corporation  and  test  acts, 
thought  they  had  raised  a  sufficient  barrier 
to  the  hierarchy,  never  imagining  that  a  set 
of  men  Would  rise  up,  whose  consciences 
would  be  too  tender  to  ob^  the  laws,  but 
hardened  enough  to  break  them:  that,  as 
the  last  reign  twgan  with  an  act  in  favor  of 
dissentefB,  so  the  comqoons  were  desirous 
that  in  the  beginning  of  her  majesty's  aus- 
picious government,  an  act  should  pass  in 
nvor  of  the  church  of  England :  that  this 
bill  did  not  intrench  on  the  act  c^toleratbn, 
or  deprive  the  dissenters  of  any  privileges 
they  enjoyed  by  law,  or  add  anything  to 
the  legal  rights  of  the  church  of  England : 
that  occasional  conformity  was  an  evasion 


of  the  law,  by  which  the  dissenters  m^riit 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  management 
of  all  corporaUons:  that  a  separatkm  fivm 
the  church,  to  which  a  man's  conscience 
will  aUow  him  occasionally^  to  conform,  is  a 
mere  schism,  which  in  itself  was  sinfiil, 
without  the  superaddition  of  a  temporei  law 
to  make  it  an  ofienoe :  that  the  toleratioin 
was  intended  only  for  the  ease  of  tender 
consciences,  and  not  to  give  a  license  for 
oecasiooal  conformity :  that  conforming'  and 
non-conforming  were   contradictions:    for 
nothing  but  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  terms 
of  communion  required  are  sinful  and  un* 
lawful  could  justify  the  one ;  and  this  plainly 
condemns  the  other.    The  memben  who 
opposed  the  bill,  argued,  that  the  dissenters 
were  generally  well  aflbcted  to  the  present 
constitution:  that  to  bring  any  real  hard- 
ship upon  them,  or  give  rise  to  jealousies 
ana  fhars  at  such  a  juncture,  roi^t  be  at- 
tended with  dangerous  consequences:  that 
the  toleration  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
security  and  reputation  of  the  chorch,  and 
plainly  proved,  that  liberty  of  conscience 
and  gentle  measures  were  the  most  effiHctual 
means  for  increasing  the  votaries  of  the 
church,  and  diminisbmg  the  number  of  dis- 
sentera;  that  the  dissenters  could  not  be 
termed  schismatics  without  bringing  a  heavr 
charge  upon  the  church  of  En^and,  which 
had  not  only  tolerated  such  schism,  but  even 
allowed   communion    with   the   reformed 
churches  abroad :  that  the  penalties  of  this 
bill  were  more  severe  than  those  which  the 
laws  imposed  on  papists,  for  assisting  at  the 
most  solemn  act  of  their  religion:   in  a 
word,  that  tderation  and  tenderness  had 
been  always  {noductive  of  peace  and  union, 
whereas  persecution  had  never  fiuled  to  ex- 
cite disorder,  and  extend  superstition.  Many 
alterations  and  mitigations  were  proposed 
without  ^ect    In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates, the  diasenters  were  mentioned  and 
reviled  with  great  acrimony;  and  the  bill 
passed  tiie  lower  house  by  virti&e  of  a  con- 
sideraUe  majority. 

The  lords,  apprehensive  that  the  com- 
mons would  tack  it  to  some  money-bill, 
voted,  that  the  annexing  any  clause  to  a 
money-bill  was  contrary  to  tlm  constitution 
of  the  English  government,  and  the  usage 
of  pa^iament  The  bill  met  with  a  very 
warm  oppositkm  in  the  upper  house,  w^re 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  whig  interest 
still  remained.  These  membera  bdieved 
that  the  intention  of  the  bill  was  to  model 
corporations,  so  as  to  eject  all  those  who 
would  not  vote  in  elections  for  the  toriea 
Some  imagined  this  was  a  preparatory  step 
towards  a  •  repeal  of  the  toleratioo  ;  and 
others  concluded  that  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  ddsigned'  to  raise  such  disturbances  at 
home,  as  would  discourage  the  allies  abroad, 
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and  render  the  proiectition  of  the  war  im- 
practkftUe.    The  majority  of  the  bishops, 
and  among  theee  Burnet  of  Sarum,  objected 
against  it  on  the  principles  of  moderatioDt 
and  froin  motives  Of  conscience;    Never- 
tJieiees,  as  the  court  supported  this  measure 
with  its  whole  power  and  influence,  the 
bill  made  its  way  through  the  house,  though 
not  wfthont  alterations  and  amendments, 
which   were   rejected    by  the   commona 
The  lower  house  pretended,  that  the  lords 
had  no  right  to  alter  any  fines  and  penalties 
that  the  commons  should  fix  in  bills  sent 
up  for  their  concurrence,  on  the  supposition, 
that  those  were  matters  concerning  money, 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  lower  house : 
the  lords  ordered  a  minute  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  all  the  rolls  of  parliament  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  a 
great  number  of  instances  were  found,  in 
which  the  lords  had  begun  the  clauses  im- 
posing fines  and  penalties,  altered  the  pen- 
alties which  haa  been  ^ed  by  the  com- 
mons, and  even  changed  the  uses  to  which 
th^  were  applied.    Hie  precedents  were 
entered  in  the  books;  but  the  commons  re- 
solved to  maintain  their  point  without  en- 
gacfing  in  any  dispute  upon  the  subject 
After  warm  debates,  and  a  firee  conference 
between  the  two  houses,  the  lords  adhered 
to  their  amendqientB,  though  this  resolu- 
tion was  carried  by  a  nMijority  of  one  vote 
only:  the  commons  persisted  in  rejecting 
them ;  the  bill  miscarried,  and  both  houses 
pnbliriied  their  proceedings,  by  way  of  ap- 
peal to  the  nation.  fSee  JVofe  T,  at  the  end 
<^  ihx%  Vbt]    A  bul  was  now  brought  into 
the  lower  house,  granting  another  year's 
considention  of  t£)se  who  had  not  taken 
the  oath  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of 
WaJea    The  k»d8  added  three  clauses,  im- 
porting, that  those  persons  who  should  take 
the  oaSi  within  the  hmited  time  would  return 
to  their  benefices  and  emplranents,  unless 
they  should  be  already  legally  filled ;  that 
any  person  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  as  now  limited  by  law, 
diottld  be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason : 
and  that  the  oath  df  abjuration  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  subjects  in  Ireland.    The 
commons  made  some  opposition  to  the  first 
clause;  bat,  at  length  the  question  being 
pot.  Whether  they  should  agree  to  the 
amendments,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma^ 
live  by  one  voice. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PUBUC  ACCOUNTa 
No  object  engrossed  more  time,  or  pro- 
duced more  violent  debates,  than  did  the  in- 
quiry into  the  public  accounts.  The  com- 
raisBioDers  appointed  for  this  purpose  pre- 
tended to  have  made  great  discoveries. 
They  cfaaiged  the  earl  Si  Randagb,  pay- 
maafieF-generid  of  the  army,  with  flagrant 
mJanana^pement.  He  acquitted  himself  in 
Voi.  in.  17 


such  a  manner  as  screened  him  fh>m  all  se- 
verity of  punishment :  nevertheless,  thev 
expelled  him  fh)m  the  house  fbr  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  in  misapplying 
several  sums  of  the  public  money ;  and  l\e 
thought  proper  to  resign  his  employment 
A  long  address  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  queen,  attributing  the  national  debt 
to  mismanagement  of  the  funds;  complain- 
ing that  the  old  methods  of  the  exchequer 
had  been  neglected  ;  and  that  iniquitous 
frauds  had  been  committed  b^  the  commit 
sioners  of  the  prizes.  Previous  to  this  re- 
monstrance, the  house,  in  consequence  of 
the  report  of  the  committee,  had  passed 
several  severe  resolutions,  particularly 
against  Charles  lord  Halifax,  auditor  of  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer;  as  having  ne- 
glected his  duty,  and  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust  For  these  reasons,  they 
actually  besouffht  the  queen,  in  an  address, 
that  she  would  g^e  directions  to  the  attor- 
ney-general to  prosecute  him  for  the  said 
oflences ;  and  she  promised  to  comply  with 
their  request  On  the  other  hand,  the  lords 
appointed  a  conmttee  to  examine  all  the 
observations  which  the  oommiasioDers  of 
accounts  had  offered  to  both  hoose&  They 
ascribed  the  national  debt  to  deficiencies  in 
the  funds :  they  acquitted  lord  Halifax,  the 
lords  of  the  treasurv,  and  their  officers, 
whom  the  commons  had  accused ;  and  re- 
presented these  circumstances  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen,  which  was  afterwards 
printed,  with  the  vouchers  to  every  partic- 
ular. This  difiference  blew  up  a  fierce 
flame  of  discord  between  the  two  houses, 
which  manifested  their  mutual  animosity 
in  speeches,  votes,  resolutions  and  confer- 
encea  The  commons  affirmed,  that  no 
cognizance  the  lords  could  take  of  the  pub- 
lic accounts  wcNild  enable  them  to  supply 
any  deficiency,  or  appropriate  any  surplus- 
age of  the  public  money :  that  they  could 
neither  acquit  nor  condemn  any  person 
whatsoever,  upon  any  inquiry  arismg  origi- 
nally in  their  own  house;  and  that  their 
attempt  to  acquit  Charles  lord  Halifax  was 
unparliamentuy.  The  lords  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  t&ke  cognizance  originally  of 
aU  public  accounts :  they  affirmed,  that  in 
their  resolutions,  with  respect  to  lord  Hali- 
fax, they  had  proceeded  according  to  the 
rules  of  justice.  They  owned,  however, 
that  their  resolutions  did  not  amount  to  any 
juc^g^ment  or  acquittal ;  but  that  finding  a 
vote  of  the  commons  reflected  upon  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  they  thought  fit  to  give 
their  opinion  in  their  legislative  capacity. 
The  queen  interposed  by  a  message  to  the 
lords,  desiring  they  would  dispatch  the 
business  in  which  theyi>were  engsfT^- 
The  dispute  continued  even  after  this  inti- 
mation:   one  conference  was  held  after 
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another,  till  at  length  both  sides  despaired 
of  an  accommodation.  The  lords  ordered 
their  proceedings  to  be  printed,  and  the 
commons  followed  their  example.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  February  the  queen, 
having  passed  all  the  bills  that  were  ready 
for  the  royal  assent,  ordered  the  lord-keeper 
to  prorogue  the  parliament,  after  havmg 

gronoun<^  a  speech,  in  the  usual  style, 
ihe  thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  affection, 
and  dispatch:  declared,  she  would  encour- 
age and  maintain  the  church  as  by  law 
established;  desired  they  would  consider 
some  further  Uiws  for  restraining  the  great 
license  assumed  for  publishing  scandalous 
pamphlets  and  libels ;  and  assured  them, 
that  all  her  share  of  the  prizes  which  might 
be  taken  in  the  war  should  be  applied  to 
the  public  service.  By  this  time  the  earl 
of  Rochester  was  entirely  removed  from 
the  queen*8  councilsi  Finding  himself  out- 
wei^ied  by  the  interest^  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  lord  Gomlphin,  he  had 
become  sullen  and  intractable ;  and,  rather 
than  repair  to  his  government  of  Ireland, 
chose  to  resign  the  offia«^  which,  as  we 
have  alreadv  observed,  was  conforird  upon 
iJie  duke  of  Ormond,  an  accomplished  no- 
blemaui  who  had  acquired  great  popularity 
by  the  success  of  the  expedition  to  Vigo. 
The  parties  in  the  house  of  lords  Were  so 
neorly  matched,  that  the  queen,  in  order  to 
ascertain  an  undoubted  majority  in  the  next 
session,  created  four  new  peers,  [See  Note 
U,  at  the  end  of  this  VoL]  who  had  signal- 
ized themselves  by  the  violence  of  their 
speeches  in  the  house  of  commona 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES 
OF  CONVOCATION. 
Ths  two  houses  of  convocation,  which 
were  summoned  with  the  parliament,  bore 
a  strong  affinity  with  this  assembly,  by  the 
different  interests  that  prevailed  in  the 
upper  and  lower.  The  last,  in  imitation  of 
the  commons,  was  desirous  of  branding  the 
preceding  reign ;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  concurred  with  the  pre- 
lates in  an  address  of  congratulation  to  her 
majesty.  Then  their  former  contest  was 
revived.  The  lower  house  desired,  in  an 
application  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  his  suffragans,  that  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute concerning  the  manner  of  synod  ical 
proceedings,  and  the  right  of  the  lower 
house  to  hold  interm^iate  assemblies, 
might  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
speedily  detennined.  The  bishops  proposed 
that  in  the  intervals  of  sessions,  the  lower 
house  might  appoint  committees  to  prepare 
matters ;  and  when  business  should  be 
brought  regularly  before  them,  the  arch- 
bishop would  regulate  the  proro&fations  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  should  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  sit  and  deliberate  on  the  sub- 


ject   This  o^.  did  not  satisfy  the  lower 
house,  which  was  emboldened  to  peinist  id 
its  demand  by  a  vote  of  the  commonHi 
These,  in  consequence  of  an  addresB  of 
thanks   from   the   clergy,   touching    Mr. 
Lloyd,  son  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
whom  they  ordered  to  be  proeeeuted  after 
his  privilege  as  member  of  the  convocation 
should  be  expired,  had  resolved,  that  they 
would  on  all  occasions  assert  the  just  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  lower  houee  of  oonvi^ 
cation.   The  prelates  refused  to  depart  from 
the  archbishop^s  right  of  proroguing  the  whole 
convocation  with  consent  of  his  flufira^ansL 
The  lower  house  propoeed  to  refer  the  contro- 
versy to  the  qneen*8  decision.  The  bisbope  de- 
clined this  expedient,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  episcopal  authority,  and  the  presidency 
of  the  archbishop.  The  lower  house  having 
incurred  the  imputation  of  favoring  pres- 
bytery, by  this  opposition  to  the  bisliopa, 
enteied  in  their  books  a  declaration,  ac- 
knowledging the  order  of  bishops  as  supe- 
rior  to   presbyters,   and   to  be  a  divine 
apostolical  institution*    Then  they  desired 
the  bishops,  in  an  address,  to  concar  in 
settling  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  apostolical 
right  of  episcopacy,  that  it  ni^t  be  a 
standing  rule  of  the  church,    'niey  like- 
wise presented  a  petition  to  the  queen, 
complaining,  that  in  the  (^Mivocatkm  called 
in  the  year  1700,  after  an  interruption  of 
ten  years,  several  questions  having  arisen 
concerning  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
lower  house,   the   bishops  had  reibaed  a 
verbal  conference ;  and  afterwards  declined 
a  proposal  to  submit  the  dispute  to  her 
maiesQ^'s  detennination ;   they,  therefore, 
fled  for  protection  to  her  majesty,  begging 
she  would  call  the  question  into  her  own 
rojral  audience.    The  queen  promised  to 
consider  their  petition;  which    was  sop- 
ported  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  or- 
dered their  council  to  examine  the  afiair, 
how  it   consisted  with  law  and  cnstom. 
Whether  their  report  was  unfkverable  to 
the  lower  house,  or  the  <^oeen  was  oawill- 
ing  to  encourage  the  division,  no  other 
answer  was  made  to  their  address.    The 
archbishop  replied  to  their  request  present- 
ed to  the  upper  house,  concerning  the  di- 
vine right  of  preriiytery,  that  the  pre&ce  to 
the  form  of  ordination  contained  a  declara- 
tion of  three  orders  of  ministers  ih)m  the 
times  of  the  apostles;   namely,   bidiopB, 
priests,  and  deacons,  to  which  they  tnd 
subscribed:  but  he  and  his  brethren  con- 
ceived, that,  without  a  royal  license,  they  had 
not  authority  to  attempt,  enact,  proraulge, 
or  execute  any  canon,  which  should  coDcem 
either  doctrine  or  discipline.    The  lower 
house  answered  this  declaratioo  in  veiy 
petulant  terms;  and  the  dispute  sabnsted 
when  the  parliament  was  prorogued.  *  But 
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tbcee  contests  pfroduced  diTisioDs  through 
the  whole  Jbodv  of  the  clergy,  who  ran^ 
themselves  in  difierent  factionB,  distinguuh- 
ed  by  the  names  of  high-church  and  low- 
church.  The  first  consSted  of  ecclesiastical 
iuies ;    the   other   included    those    who 
pK^ased  revolution  principles,  and  recom- 
mended moderation  towaras  the  dissenters. 
The    high-church    party   reproached    the 
other  as  time-servers,  anid  Presbyterians  in 
disguise ;  and  were,  in  their  turn,  stignn- 
tized  as  the  friends  and  abettors  of  tyranny 
and  persecution.    At  present,  however,  the 
tones  both  in  church  and  state  triumphed 
in  the  fiivor  of  their  sovereign.    The  right 
of  parliaments,  the  memory  of  the  late  king, 
and  even  the  act  of  limiting  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  became  the  sub- 
jects of  ridicula    The  queen  was  flattered 
as  possessor  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  an- 
cient monarchy :  the  history  written  by  her 
grand&ther,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,   was 
now  for  the  first  time  pubhsfaed,  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  obedience,  and  inspire 
the  people  with  an  abhorrence  of  opposition 
to  an  anointed  sovereign.    Her  majesty's 
hereditary  right  was  deduced  from  £)dward 
the  Coof»Dr,  and,  as  heir  of  his  pretended 
sanctity  and  virtue,  she  was  persuadetl  to 
touch  persons  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil, 
according  to  the  office   inserted   in    the 
Liturgy  for  this  occasion. 
ACCOUNT  OF  PARTIES  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Thb  change  of  the  ministry  in  Scotland 
seemed  favorabic  to  the  episcopalians  and 
anti-revolutioners  of  that  kingdom.    The 
earls  of  Marchmont,  Melvil,  Selkirk,  Leven, 
and  Hyndfbid,  were  laid  aside :  the  earl  of 
Seafieid   was  appointed   chancellor :    the 
duke  of  Queendberry,  and  the  lord  viscount 
Tarbat,  were  declared  secretaries  of  state : 
the  marquis  of  Annandale  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  the  earl  of  Tulli- 
bardin  lord  privy-seal.    A  new  parliament 
having  been  summoned,  the  earl  of  Seafieid 
employed  his  influence  so  successfully,  that 
a  great  number  of  anti-revolutioners  were 
returned  as  members    The  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton had  obtained  from  the  queen  a  letter  to 
the  privy-council  in  Scotland,  in  which  she 
expressed  her  desire,  that  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  should  live  in  brotherly  love  and 
communion  with  such  dissenting  ministers 
of  the  reformed  religion  as  were  in  posses- 
sion of  benefices,  and  lived  with  decency, 
and  submission  to  the  law.    The  episcopal 
clergy,  encouraged  by  those  expressions  in 
their  &vor,   drew  up  an,  address  to  the 
queen,  imploring  her  [protection ;  and  hum- 
bly beseeching  her  to  allow  those  parishes 
in  which  there  was  a  majority  of  episcopal 
freeholders  to  bestow  the  benefice  on  minis- 
ters of  their  principles.    This  petition  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Skeen  and  Dr.  Scot,  who 


were  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Queeneberry 
to  her  majesty.  She  assured  them  of  her 
protection  anii  endeavors  to  supply  their 
necessities;  and  exhc»ted  them  to  Jive  in 
peace  mad  Christian  love  with  the  clergy, 
who  were  by  law  invested  with  the  church 
sovernment  in  her  ancient  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  A  proclamation  of  indemnity 
having  been  published  in  March,  a  great 
number  of  Jacobites  returned  from  France 
and  other  countries,  pretended  to  have 
changed  their  sentiments,  and  took  the 
oaths,  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  sit  in 
parliament  They  formed  an  accession  to 
the  strength  of  the  anti-revolutioners  and 
episcopalians,  who  now  hoped  to  outnumber 
the  Presbyterians,  and  outweigh  their  in- 
terest (1.)  But  thia'confedeiacy  was  oom- 
poeed  of  dissonant  ports,  from  which  no 
harm<ay  could  be  expected.  The  Presby- 
t^ans  and  revolutioners  were  headed  by 
the  duke  of  Argyle.  The  country  party  of 
malcontents,  which  took  its  rise  from  the 
disappointments  of  the  Darien  settlement, 
acted  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  marquis  of  Tweedale ;  and 
the  earl  of  Hume  appeared  as  chief  of  the 
anti-revolutioners.  The  difierent  parties 
who  now  united,  pursued  the  most  opposite 
ends.  The  mtgority  of  the  country  party 
were  friends  to  the  revolution,  and  sought 
only  redress  of  the  grievances  which  the 
nation  had  sustained  in  the  late  reign. 
The  anti-revolutioners  considered  the  ac- 
cession and  government  of  king  William 
as  an  extraoidinary  event,  which  they  were 
willing  to  forsret,  believing  that  all  parties 
were  safe  under  the  shelter  of  her  majesty's 
general  indemnity.  The  Jacobites  submit- 
ted to  the  queen,  as  tutrix  or  regent  for  the 
prince  of  Wales,  whom  they  firmly  believed 
she  intended  to  establish  on  the  throne. 
The  whigs  under  Argyle,  alarmed  at  the 
coalition  of  all  their  enemies,  resolved  to 
procure  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  the 
revolution. 

DANGEJIOUS  HEATS  IN  THE  PARUA* 

MENT. 
Ths  parliament  being  opened  on  the 
sixth  day  of  May  at  Edinlmrgh,  by  the  duke 
of  Queendberry  as  commissioner,  the 
queen's  letter  was  read,  in  which  she  de- 
manded a  supply  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  forces,  advised  them  to  encourage  trade, 
and  exhorted  them  to  proceed  with  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  unanimity.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  immediately  otfered  the  draft  of  a 
bill  for  recognizing  her  majesty's  undoubted 
right  and  title  to  the  Imperial  crown  of 
S'cotland,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  containing  the 
claim  of  right  It  was  immediately  receiv- 
ed ;  and  at  the  second  reading,  the  queen's 
advocate  ofiered  an  additional  clause,  de- 
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nottBcingf  the  penalties  of  treason  against 
any  person  who  should  question  her  ma- 
jesty's right  and  title  to  th^  crown,  or  her 
exercise  of  the  go?emment,  from  her  actual 
entry  to  the  same.  This,  after  a  long  tiid  warm 
debate,  was  carried  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
anti-revolutionera  Then  the  earl  of  Hume 
poduced  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  supply : 
immediately  after  it  was  read,  the  marquis 
of  Tweedale  made  an  overture,  that,  before 
all  other  business,  the  parliament  would 
proceed  to  make  snch  conditions  of  govern- 
ment, and  regnlations  in  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  to  take  place  afler  the  de- 
cease of  her  majesty,  ana  the  heirs  of  her 
body  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  religioD  and  liberty.  This 
overture  and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
commissioner  found  himself  involved  in 
great  perplexity.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  the 
marquis  of  Annandale,  and  the  earl  of 
Marchmont,  gave  him  to  understand  in 
pfhrate,  that  they  were  resolved  to  move 
for  an  act,  ratifying  the  revolution ;  and 
for  another  confirming  the  PreeAiyterian 
government:  that  they  would  insist  upon 
their  being  discussed  before  the  bill  of 
supply,  and  that  they  were  certain  of  carry- 
ing the  points  at  which  they  aimed.  The 
commissioner  now  found  hmiself  reduced 
to  a  very  disagreeable  alternative.  There 
was  a  necessity  for  relinquishing  all  hope 
of  a  supply,  or  abandoning  the  and-revolu- 
tioiners,  to  whom  he  was  connected  by 
promises  of  concurrence.  The  whigs  were 
determined  to  oppose  all  schemes  of  supply 
that  should  come  from  the  cavaliers;  and 
these  last  resolved  to  exert  their  whole 
power  in  preventing  the  confirmatbn  of  the 
revolution  and  the  Presbyterian  discipline. 
He  foresaw  that  on  this  occasion  the  whigs 
would  be  joined  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  his  party,  so  as  to  preponderate  against 
the  cavaliers.  He  endeavored  to  cajole 
both  parties ;  but  found  the  task  impracti- 
cable. He  desired  in  parliament,  that  the 
act  for  the  supply  might  be  read,  promising 
that  they  should  have  full  time  aiierwards 
to  deliberate  on  other  subjects.  The  mar^ 
^uis  of  Tweedale  insisted  upon  his  overture ; 
and  after  warm  debates,  the  house  resolved 
to  proceed  with  such  acts  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  securing  the  religion,  liberty, 
and  trade  of  the  nation,  before  any  bill  for 
supply  or  other  business  should  be  discussed. 
The  marquis  of  Athol  ofi^red  an  act  for  the 
security  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of  her 
majesty's  decease  ;  but,  before  it  was  read, 
the  duice  of  Argyle  presented  his  draft  of  a 
hill  for  ratifying  the  revolution,  and  all  the 
acts  Jbllowing  thereupon.  An  act  for  lim- 
iting the  succession  after  the  death  of  her 
majesty,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  was  pro- 


duced by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoon.  The 
earl  of  ilothes  recommended  tnother,  im- 
porting, that,  afler  her  majesty's  death, 
and  fuling  hein  of  her  body,  no  persoo 
coming  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  being  at 
the  same  time  king  or  queen  of  England, 
should,  as  king  or  queen  of  Scotland,  have 
power  to  make  peace  or  war  withont  the 
consent  of  parliament  The  earl  of  March- 
mont recited  the  draft  of  an  act  for  securxn^ 
the  true  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyte- 
rian government ;  one  was  also  suggested 
by  Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  allowing  the  im- 
portation of  wines,  and  other  foreign  liqaors. 
All  these  bills  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table.  Then  th^  earl  of  Strathmore  pro- 
duced an  act  for  toleration  to  all  Protestants 
in  the  exercise  of  reliffious  worship.  But 
against  this  the  general  assembly  presented 
a  most  violent  remonstrance ;  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill,  foreseeing  that  it  would 
meet  with  great  opposition,  sllowed  it  to 
drop  for  the  present  On  the  third  day  of 
June,  the  parliament  passed  the  act  for 
preserving  the  true  reformed  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  confirming  Presbyterian  chnrch 
government,  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  only  government  of  Christ*s 
church  within  the  kingdom.  The  same 
party  enjoyed  a  fiirther  triumph  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Argyle*s  act,  for  rallying  and  per- 
petuating the  first  act  of  kmg  William's 
parliament;  for  declaring  it  lugh  treason 
to  disown  the  authority  of  that  parliament 
or  to  alter  or  renovate  the  claim  of  right  or 
any  article  thereof.  This  last  clause  was 
strenuously  opposed ;  but  at  last  the  hill 
passed  with  the  concurrence  of  all  tiie 
ministry,  except  the  marquis  of  Athol  and 
the  viscount  Tarbat  who  began  at  this 
period  to  correspond  with  the  opposite 
party. 

THE  COMMISSIONER  IS  ABANDONED  BY 
THE  CAVAUERS. 
Thb  cavaliers  thinking  themselves  be- 
trayed by  the  duke  of  (Jueensberry,  who 
had  assented  to  these  acts,  first  expostulated 
with  him  on  his  breach  of  promise,  and  then 
renounced  his  interest,  resolving  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  court  and  jointly 
pursue  such  measures  as  might  be  for  the 
mterest  of  their  party.  But  of  all  the  bills 
that  were  produced  in  the  course  of  this 
remarkable  session,  that  which  produced 
the  most  violent  altercation  was  the  act  of 
security,  calculated  to  abridge  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  limit  the  successor,  and 
throw  a  vast  additional  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliament  It  was  considered 
paragraph  by  paragraph:  many  additions 
and  alterations  were  proposed,  and  some 
adopted :  inflammatory  speeches  were  ut- 
tered ;  bitter  sarcasms  retorted  from  party 
to  party ;  and  different  votes  passed  on  dif- 
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ferent  clauaM.    At  length,  in  dpite  of  the 
most  obstiiiate  opposition!  from  the  ministry 
and  the  cavaliers,  it  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fifty-nine  voices.    The  commis- 
siooer  was  importuned  to  give  it  the  royal 
assent;  but  declined  answering  their  en- 
treaties till  the  tenth  day  of  September. 
Then  he  made   a  speech  in  parliament, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  queen's  pleasure,  and  was  em* 
powered  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  all  the 
acts  voted  in  this  session,  except  to  the  act 
for  the  secnrity  of  the  kingdom.    A  motion 
was  made  to  solicit  the  royal  assent  in  an 
address  to  her  majesty;  but  the  question 
being  put,  it  was  carried  in  tbe  negative  by 
a  small  majority.    On  the  sixth  day  of  the 
same  month,  the  earl  of  Marchmont  had 
produced  a  bill  to  settle  the  succession  on 
the  house  of  Hanover.    At  first  the  import 
of  it  was  not  known ;  but,  when  the  clerk 
in  reading  it  mentioned  the  pruicess  Sophia, 
the  whole  house  was  kindled  into  a  flame. 
Some  proposed  that  the  overture  should  be 
burned ;  others  moved  that  the  earl  might 
be  sent  prisoner  to  the  castle ;  and  a  gene- 
ral dissatiafactbn  appeared  in  the  whole 
assembly.    Not  that  the  majority  in  parlia- 
ment  w^  averse  to  the  sGccekion  V  the 
bouse  of  Hanover:   but  they  resolved  to 
avoid  a  nomination  without  stipulating  con- 
ditions ;  and  they  had  alreadv  provided,  in 
the  act  of  security,  that  it  should  be  high 
treason  to  own  any  person  as  king  or  queen 
after  her  majesty's  decease,  until  he  or  she 
should  take  the  coronation-oath,  and  accept 
the  terms  of  the  claim  of  right,  and  such 
conditions  as  should  be  settled  in  this  or  any 
ensuing  parliament 

HE  IS  m  DANGER  OF  HIS  LIFE. 
AifBREW  FiiVrcinBa,  of  Saltoun,  a  man 
of  undaunted  courage  and  in^xible  in- 
tegrity, who  profes^  republican  princi- 
ples, and  seemed  designed  by  nature  as  a 
member  of  some  Grecian  commonwealUi, 
ailer  having  observed  that  the  nation  would 
be  enslaved,  should  it  submit,  either  will- 
ingly or  by  commission,  to  the  successor  of 
England,  without  such  conditions  of  gov- 
ernment as  should  secure  them  against  the 
inflaence  6f  an  English  ministry,  ofiered 
the  draft  of  an  act,  importing,  that  after  the 
decease  of  her  majesty,  without  heirs  of  her 
body,  no  person  being  successor  to  the 
^glisb  throne  should  succeed  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  but  onder  the  following  limita- 
tions, which,  together  with  the  coronation- 
oath  and  claim  of  right,  they  should  swear 
to  observe:  namely,  that  all  offices  and 
places,  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  pen- 
sions, shoald  for  the  future  be  conferrea  by 
B  parliament  to  be  chosen  at  every  Mich- 
aehnas  bead-court,  to  sit  on  the  first  dav  of 
November,  and  adjourn  themselves  from 
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time  to  time,  till  the  ensuing  Michaelmas: 
that  they  should  choose  their  own  presi- 
dent: that  a  committee  of  six  and  thir^ 
members,  chosen  out  of  the  whole  parlia- 
ment, without  distinction  of  estates,  should, 
during  the  intervals  of  parliament,  be  vested, 
under  the  king,  with  the  administration  of 
the  government,  act  as  his  council,  be  ac- 
countable to  parliament,  and  call  it  together 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  proposed 
that  the  successor  should  be  nominated  by 
the  majority :  declaring  for  himself,  that  he 
would  rather  concur  in  nominating  the  most 
rigid  papist  with  those  conditions  than  the 
truest  Protestant  without  them.  The  nx>- 
tion  was  seconded  by  many  members;  and 
though  postponed  for  the  present,  in  favor 
of  an  act  of  trade  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house,  it  was  afterwards  resumed 
with  great  warmth.  In  vain  the  lord* 
treasurer  represented  that  no  funds  were 
as  yet  provided  for  the  army,  and  moved 
for  a  reading  of  the  act  presented  for  that 
purpose:  a  certain  number  observed,  that 
this  was  a  very  unseasonable  juncture  to 
propose  a  supply,  when  the  house  had  so 
much  to  do  for  the  security  of  the  nation : 
he-said  they  had  very  little  encourasnement 
to  grant  supplies,  when  they  found  them- 
selves frustrated  of  all  their  labor  and  ex- 
pense for  these  several  months ;  and  when 
the  whole  kingdom  saw  that  supplies  served 
for  no  other  use  but  to  gratify  the  avarice 
of  some  insatiable  ministera  Mr.  Fletcher 
expatiated  upon  the  good  consequences  that 
would  arise  from  the  act  which  he  had  pro- 
posed. The  chancellor  answered,  that  such 
an  act  was  layin^r  a  scheme  for  a  common- 
wealth, and  tendmg  to  innovate  the  consti- 
tution of  the  monarchy.  The  ministry  pro- 
posed a  state  of  a  vote,  whether  they  should 
first  give  a  reading  to  Fletcher's  act  or  to 
the  act  of  subsidy.  The  country  party 
moved  that  the  question  might  be,  **  Over- 
lures  for  subsidies,  or  overtures  for  liberty." 
Fletcher  withdrew  his  act,  rather  than 
people  should  pervert  the  meaning  of  lauda- 
ble designs.  The  house  resounded  with 
the  cry  of  •*  Liberty  or  Subsidy."  Bitter 
invectiveB  were  uttered  against  the  minis- 
try. One  member  said  it  was  now  plain 
the  nation  was  to  expect  no  other  return 
for  their  expense  and  toil,  than  that  of  being 
loaded  with  a  subsidy,  and  being  obliged  to 
bend  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
'Which  was  prepared  for  them  from  that 
throne :  another  observed,  that  as  their  lib- 
erties were  suppressed,  so  the  privileges  of 
parliament  were  like  to  be  torn  from  them ; 
but  that  he  would  venture  his  life  in  de- 
fence of  his  birthright,  and  rather  die  a  free 
man  than  live  a  slave.  When  the  \x>te 
was  demanded,  and  declined  bv  the  commis- 
sioner, the  earl  of  Roxburgh  declared,  that 
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if  there  was  do  other  way  of  obtaining  so 
natural  and  undeniable  a  privilege  of  par- 
liament, they  would  demand  it  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands.  The  commissioner, 
foreseeing  this  spirit  of  freedom  and  con- 
tradiction, ordered  the  foot-guard  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  placed  a  strong  guard  upon 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  precautions,  he  ran  the  risk  of 
bemg  torn  to  pieces ;  and,  in  this  apprehen- 
sion, ordered  the  chancellor  to  imbrm  the 
house,  that  the  parliament  should  proceed 
upon  overtures  for  liberty  at  their  next 
sitting.  This  promise  allayed  the  ferment 
which  had  begun  to  rise.  Next  day  the 
members  prepared  an  overture,  implying, 
that  the  elective  m4Mabers  should  be  chosen 
for  every  seat  at  the  Michaelmas  head- 
courts:  that  a  parliament  should  be  held 
ODce  in  two  years  at  leasl :  that  the  short 
adjournments  de  die  in  diem  should  be 
made  bv  the  parliaments  themselves,  as  in 
England :  and  that  no  officer  in  the  army, 
customs,  or  excise,  nor  any  gratuitous  pen- 
sioner, should  sit  as  an  elective  member. 
The  commissioner  being  apprized  of  their 
proceedings,  called  for  such  acts  as  he  was 
empowers  to  pass,  and  having  given,  the 
royal  assent  to  them,  prorogued  ue  parlia- 
ment to  the  tweldh  day  of  October.  [See 
Note  X,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  Such  was 
the  issue  of  this  remarkable  session  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  in  which  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  was  abandoned  by  the  great- 
est part  of  the  ministry  :^  and  such  a  spirit 
of  ferocity  and  opposition  prevailed,  as 
threatened  the  whole  kingdom  with  civil 
war  and  confusion.  The  queen  conferred 
titles  upon  those  who  appeared  to  have  in- 
fluence in  the  nation  [See  Note  Y,  at  the 
end  of  Uiis  Vol.]  and  attachment  to  her 
government,  and  revived  the  order  of  the 
thistle,  which  the  late  king  had  dropped. 
IRISH  PARUAMENT. 
Ireland  was  filled  with  discontent  by 
the  behavior  and  conduct  of  the  trustees  for 
the  forfeited  estates.  The  earl  of  Rochester 
had  contributed  to  foment  the  troubles  of 
the  kingdom,  by  encouraging  the  factions 
which  had  been  imported  from  England. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  was  received  with 
open  arms,  as  heir  to  the  virtues  of  his  an- 
cestors, who  had  been  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  He  opened 
the  parliament  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
September,  with  a  speech  to  both  houses, 
in  which  he  told  them,  that  his  inclination, 
his  interest,  and  the  examples  of  his  pro- 
genitors, were  indispensable  obligations  upon 
him,  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  the 
advantage  and  prosperity  of  his  native  coun- 
try. The  commons  having  chosen  Allen 
Broderick  to  be  their  speaker,  proceeded  to 
draw  up  very  affectionate  addresses  to  the 


queen  and  the  lord  lieutenant    In  that  to 
the  queen  they  complained,  that  their  ene^ 
mies  had  misrepresented  them,  as  desirous 
of  being  independent  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land:  Uiey,  therefore,  to  vindicate  them- 
selves firom  such  false  aspersions,  declared 
and  acknowledged  that  the  Idngdom  of 
Ireland  was  annexed  and  united  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  England.    In  order  to  ex- 
press their  hatred  of  the  trustees,   they 
resolved.  That  all  the  Protestant  freeholders 
of  that    kingdom    had  been  fidsely    and 
maliciously  misrepresented,  traduced,  and 
abused,  in  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Report  of 
the    Commissioners   appointed  to  mquire 
into  the  Irish  Forfeitures  ;*'  and  it  appearing* 
that  Francis  Anneslev  member  of  the  bouse* 
John    Trenchard,    Henry    Langford,    and 
James  Hamilton,  were  authors  of  that  book* 
they  further  resolved,  that  these  persons 
had  scandalously  and  maliciously  misrepre- 
sented and  traduced  the  Protestant  free- 
holders of  that  kingdom,  and  endeavored  to 
create  a  misunderstanding  and  jealousy  be- 
tween the  people  of  Engknd  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland.  Anneslev  was  expelled 
the  house,  Hamilton  was  dead,  and  Trench- 
ard had  returned  to  England.    They  bad 
finished  the  inquiry  before  the  meeting  d* 
this  parliament ;  and  sold  at  an  under-value 
the  best  of  the  forfeited  estates  to  the 
sword-blade  company  of  England.    This, 
in  a  petition  to  the  Irish  parliament,  prayed 
that  heads  of  a  bill  be  brought  in  nur  en- 
abling them. to  take  conveyance  of  lands  in 
Ireland:  but  the  parliament  was  very  little  . 
disposed  to  confirm  the  bargains  of  the 
trustees,  and  the  petition  lay  n^lected  on 
the  table.    The  house  expelled  ^bn  Asgil, 
who,  as  agent  to  the  sword-biade  company, 
had  offer^  to  lend  money  to  the  puhUc  in 
Ireland,  on  condition  that  the  parliament 
would  pass  an  act  to  confirm  the  company*s 
purchase  of  the  forfeited  estates^    His  con- 
stituents disowned  his  proposal;  and  when 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
house,  and  answer  fi)r  his  prevarication,  he 
pleaded  his  privilege,  as  member  of  the 
English  parliament    The  commons,  in  a 
representation  of  the  state  and  grievances 
of  the  nation,  gave  her  majes^  to  under- 
stand, that  the  constitution  of  Ireland  had 
been  of  late  greatly  shaken ;  and  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates,  called  in  question,  and 
tried  in  a  manner  unknown  to  their  ances- 
tors ;  that  the  expense  to  which  they  had 
been   unnecessarily  exposed    by  the  late 
trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates,  in  defend- 
ing their  just  rights  and  titles,  had  exceeded 
in  value  the  current  cash  of  the  kingdom  : 
that  their  trade  was  decayed,  their  mone}' 
exhausted;  and  that  they  were  hindered 
from  maintaining  their  own  manufactures: 
that  many  Protestant  families  liad  been  con- 
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gtnined  to  quit  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
earn  a  livelihood  in  foreign  countries :  that 
the  want  of  frequent  parlmments  in  Ireland 
had  encouraged  evil-minded  men  to  oppress 
the  subject:  that  man^  civil  ofScers  had 
acquired  great  fortunes  m  that  hnpoverished 
country,  by  the  exercise  of  corruption  and 
oi^ression :  that  others,  in  considerable  em- 
ployments,  resided    in   another  kingdom, 
neglecting   personal   attendance  on  their 
duty,  w^e  their  offices  were  ill  executed, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  justice.     They  declared,  that  it  was 
from  her  majesty's  gracious  interposition 
alone  they  proposed  to  themselves  relief 
from  those  then*  manifold  grievances  and 
misfortunes.  The  commons  anerwards  voted 
the  necessary  supplies,  and  granted  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  make 
good   the   deficiencies  of  the    necessary 
branches  of  the  establishment 

ACT  PASSED  AGAINOT  PAPICTS. 
Thkt  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect 
the  puUic  accounlB,  by  which  they  disoov-* 
ered,   that   above  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  ^iBejy  charged  as  a  debt 
upon  the  nation.     The   committee  was 
thanked  by  the  house  for  havinff  saved  this, 
sum,  and  ordered  to  examine  what  persons 
were  concerned  in  such  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, which  was  generally  imputed  to  those 
who  acted  under  the  duke  of  Ormond.    He 
himself  was  a  nobleman  of  honor  and  gene- 
rosity, addicted  to  pleasure,  and  fomi  of 
popular  applause:  but  he  was  surrounded 
by  people  of  more  sordid  principles,  who  had 
Ingratiated  themselves  into  his  confidenoe 
by  the  arts  of  adulatioiL    The  commons 
voted  a  provision  for  the  half-pay  officers ; 
and  abolished  pensions  to  the  amount  of 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  a-year,  as  un- 
necessary branches  of  the  establishment 
They  passed  an  act  settling  the  succession 
of  the  crown,  after  the  pattern  set  them  by 
England:  but  the  most  important  transac- 
tion of  this  session  was  a  severe  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  popery.     It  bore  a 
strong  affinity  to  that  which  had  passed 
three  years  before  in  -England:  but  con- 
tained  more    ei^tual   clauses.     Among 
others,  it  enacted,  that  all  estates  of  papists 
should  be  equally  divided  among  the  chil- 
dren, notwithstanding  any  settlement  to  the 
contrary,  unless  the  persons  to  whom  they 
might  be  settled  should  qualify  themselves 
by  taking  the  oaths,  and  communicating 
^  the  church  of  England.    The  lull  was 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  ministry  in  Eng^ 
lud,  who  expected  large  presents  firom  the 
P^pistB,  hy  whom  a  considerable  sum  had 
^^  actually  raised  for  this  purpose.    But, 
as  tbey  did  not  think  proper  to  reject  such 
a  bill  while  the  English  parliament  waa  sitp 
ting,  they  added  a  clause  which  they  hoped 


the  parliament  of  Ireland  would  refuse: 
namely,  that  no  persons  in  that  kingdom 
should  be  capable  of  any  employment,  or  of 
being  in  the  magistracy  of  any  city,  who 
did  not  qualify  themselves  by  receiving  the 
sacrament,  according  to  the  test  act  passed 
in  Englaxid.    Though  this  was  certainly 
a  great  hardship  on  the  dissenters,  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  sacrificed  this  considera- 
tion to  their  common  security  against  the 
Roman  Cathohcs,  and  accepi|d  the  amend- 
ment without  hesitation.    Tnib  affiur  being 
discussed,  the  commons  of  Ireland  passed  a 
vote  against  a  book  entitled,  ^  Memoirs  of 
the  late  king  James  11."  as  a  seditious 
libel.    Thev  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman;  and  the 
bookseller  and  printer  to  oe  prosecuted. 
When  this  motion  was  nuide,  a  member  in- 
formed the  house,  that  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  the  Irish  papists  had  beffun  to 
form  themselves  into  bodies,  to  plunder  the 
Protestants  of  their  arms  and  money ;  and 
to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  dis- 
affected in  England.    The  house  immedi* 
ately  resolved,  that  the  papists  of  the  king^ 
dom  still  retained  hopes  or  the  accession  d* 
the  person  known  by  the  name  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  kinjr 
James,  and  now  by  the  name  of  James  IIL 
In  the  midst  of  this  zeal  against  popery  and 
the  pretender,  they  were  suddenly  adjourned 
by  the  command  of  the  lord  heutenant,  and 
broke  up  in  great  animosity  against  that 
nobleman.    [See  Note  Z,  at  the  end  of  this 
Vol,] 

THE  ELECTOR  OF  BAVARIA  TAKES 
,  POSSESSION  OF  RATISBON. 

The  attention  of  the  English  ministry 
had  been  for  some  time  chiefly  engrossed 
by  the  afiairs  of  the  continent  The  em- 
peror agreed  with  the  allies,  that  his  son  the 
archduke  Charles  should  assume  the  title 
of  king  of  Spain,  demand  the  infanta  of 
Portu^  in  marriage,  and  undertake  some- 
thing of  importance,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  maritime  powera  Mr.  Methuen,  the 
Ekigliah  minister  at  Lisbon,  had  already 
made  some  progress  in  a  treaty  with  his 
Portuguese  majesty ;  and  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna promised  to  send  such  an  army  into 
the  field  as  would  in  a  little  time  drive  the 
elector  of  Bbvaria  from  his  dominiona  But 
they  were  so  dilatory  in  their  preparations, 
that  the  French  king  broke  all  thenr  mea- 
sures, by  sending  powerful  reinforcements 
to  the  elector,  m  whose  ability  and  at- 
tachment Louis  reposed  great  ccmfidence. 
Mareschal  Villars,  who  commanded  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  at  Strasburgh,  passed 
the  Rhine,  and  reduced  fort  Kehl,  the  gar- 
rison of  which  was  conducted  to  Philips- 
burgh.  The  emperor,  alarmed  at  this  event, 
ordered  count  Schlick  to  enter  Bavaria  on 
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the  flide  of  Saltsburgh,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  forces;  and  sent  another  under 
count  Stinim,  to  invade  the  same  electorate 
by  the  way  of  Newmark,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him,  after  he  had  routed  a  party 
of  Bavarians;  the  city  of  Amber^  met  with 
the  same  fate.  Meanwhile  cotfnt  Schlick 
defeated  a  body  of  militia  that  defended  the 
lines  of  Saltsburgh,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Riedt;  and  several  other  places.  The 
elector  assei^flin;^  his  forces  near  Brenau, 
diibsed  a  re^rt  Uiat  he  intended  to  besiege 
Paasau,  to  cover  which  place  Schlick  i^- 
vanced  with  the  ^eatest  part  of  his  in- 
fantry, leaving  behmd  his  cavalry  and  can- 
non. The  elector  having  by  this  feint 
divided  the  Imperialists,  passed  the  bridge 
uf  Scardingen  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  com- 
pelled the  Imperialists  to  i^Mindon  the  field 
of  battle:  then  he  marched  against  the 
Saxon  troops  which  guarded  the  artillery, 
and  attacked  them  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  they  were  entirely  defeated.  In  a  few 
days  after  these  actions,  he  took  Newburgh 
on  the  Inn  by  capitulation.  He  obtained 
another  advantage  over  an  advanced  post 
of  the  Imperialists  near  Burgenfeldt,  com- 
manded by  the  young  pri^pe  of  Branden- 
burgh  Anspach,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
in  we  engagement  He  advanced  to  Ratis- 
bon,  where  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  as- 
sembled, and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
immediately  put  in  possession  of  the  bridge 
and  gate  of  the  city.  The  burghers  imme- 
diately took  to  their  arms,  and  planted  can- 
non on  the  ramparts:  but  when  they  saw 
a  battery  erected  against  them,  and  the 
elector  determined  to  bombard  the  place, 
they  thought  proper  to  capitulate,  and  com- 
ply with  his  demands.  He  took  possession 
of  the  town  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  and 
sighed  an  instrument  obliging  himself  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  as  soon  as  the  emperor 
should  ratify  the  diefs  resolution  for  the 
neutrality  of  Ratisbon.  Mareschal  ViHars 
having  received  orders  to  join  the  elector  at 
all  events,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  troops  under  count  Tallard,  resolved  to 
break  through  the  lines  which  the  prince 
of  Baden  had  made  at  Stolhofien.    This 

Smeral  had  been  luckily  joined  by  eight 
utch  battalions,  and  received  the  French 
army,  though  double  his  number,  with  such 
obstmate  resolution,  that  ViUars  was  obliged 
to  retreat  with  great  loss,  and  directed  his 
route  towards  Offingen.  Nevertheless,  he 
penetrated  through  the  Black  Forest,  and 
effected  A  junction  with  the  elector.  Count 
Stinim  endeavored  to  join  prince  Louis  of 
Baden :  but  being  attacked  near  Schwem- 
mingen,  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Nort* 
lingen. 


THE  ALLIES  REDUCE  BONNE. 
Thb  confederates  were  more  sacceasfb! 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  in  the  NetherlaodB. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  crossed  the  sea 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  assembling 
the  allied  army,  resolved  that  the  campaign 
should  be  begun  with  the  siege  of  Bonne, 
which  was  accordingly  invested  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth day  of  April    Three  difierent  at- 
tacks were  carried  on  against  this  place; 
one  by  the  hereditary  orince  of  Hease-Cas- 
sel ;  another  by  the  celebrated  Coehorn;  and 
a  third  by  lieutenant-general  Fiagel.     The 
garrison  aefended  themselves  vigorously  till 
the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  when  the  fbrt 
having  been  taken  by  assault,  and  the  breach- 
es rendered  practicable,  the  marquis  D'Ale- 
ere,  the  governor,  ordered  a  parley  to  be 
beat;  hostages  were  immediately  exchanged: 
on  the  sixteenth  the  capitulation  was  signed ; 
and  in  three  days  the  garrison  evacuated  the 
place,  in  order  to  be  conducted  to  Loxem- 
burgh.    During  the  siege  of  Bonne,  the 
mareschals  Boufflers  and  Villeroy  advanced 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  towards 
Tongeren,  and  the  confederate  army  com- 
manded by  M.  d*Auverquerque  was  obliged 
at  their  approach  to  retreat  under  the  can- 
non of  Afiiestricht     The  enemy  having 
taken  possessbn  of  Tongeren,  made  a  mo- 
tion against  the  confederate  army,  which 
they  found  already  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  so  advantageously  posted,  that,  not- 
withstanding their  great  superiority  in  point 
of  number,  they  would  not  hazard  an  attack, 
but  retired  to  the  ground  from  whence  they 
had  advanced.    Immediately  after  the  re- 
duction of  Bonne,  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  sie^  returned 
to  the  confederate  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
now  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
squadrons,  and  fifty-nine  battalions.   On  the 
twenty-fiflh  day  of  May,  the  duke  having 
passed  the  river  Jecker,  in  order  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy,  they  marched  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Boekwem,  and  abandoned  Ton- 
geren, aft^r  having  blown  up  the  walls  of 
the  place  with  gunpowder.    The  duke  con- 
tinued to  follow  them  to  Thys,  where  he 
encamped,  while  they  retreat^  to  Hannye, 
retiring  as  he  advanced.    Then  he  resolved 
to  force  their  lines :  this  service  was  effec- 
tually performed  by  Coehorn,  at  the  point 
of  Callo,  and  by  baron  Spaar,  in  the  county 
of  Waes,  near  Stoker.     The  duke  had 
formed  the  design  of  reducing  Antwerp, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Bed- 
mar.    He  intended  with  the  grand  army  to 
attack  the  enemy*s  lines  on  the  side  of  Loo- 
vaine  and  Mechlin:  he  detached  Coehorn 
with  his  flying  camp  on  the  right  of  the 
Scheldt,  towards  Dutch  FLanden,  to  amuse 
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the  marquis  de  Bedmur  an  that  fflde;  and 
he  ordered  the  baron  Opdam,  with  twelve 
thoosand  men,  to  take  poet  between  Ikske- 
ren  and   Capelle,  near  Antwerp,  that  he 
might  act  against  that  part  of  the  lines 
which  was  ^ oarded  by  the  Spanish  forces. 
BATTLE  OF  ECKEREN. 
Thb  French  generals,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  scheme  of  Marlborough,  resolyed 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Opdam.    Boufflers, 
with  a   detachment   of  twenty  thousand 
men  from  Villeroy's  army,  surprised  him  at 
Eckeren,  where  the  Dutch  were  put  in  dis- 
order ;  aiid  Opdam,  believing  all  was  lost, 
lied  to  Breda.     Nevertheless,  the  troops 
ndljring  under  general  Schlangenburg,  main- 
tained their  ground  with  the  most  obstinate 
valor,  till    ni^ht,  when  the  enemy  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  left  the  communica- 
tion free  with  fort  lillo,  to  which  place  the 
confederates  marched  without  further  moles- 
tation, having  lost  about  fifteen  hundred 
men  in  the  engagement   The  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  French  was  more  considera- 
ble.   They  were  frustrated  in  their  design, 
and  had  actually  abandoned  the  field  of  &t- 
tle :  yet  Louis  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung 
for  the  victory :  nevertheless,  Boufflers  was 
censured  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  a  little  time  totally  disffraced.    Op- 
dam presented  a  justification  of  bis  conduct 
to  the  States-ffeneral :  but  by  this  oversight 
he  forfeit  me  fruits  of  a  lonff  service, 
during  which  he  had  ezhibitea  repeated 
proo6  of  courage,  zeal,  and  capacity.    The 
States  honored  Schlangenburg  with  a  letter 
of  thanks  far  the  valor  and  skill  he  had 
manifested  in  this  engagement:  but  in  a 
little  time  they  dismiswd  him  from  his  em- 
ployment,  on  account  of  his  having  given 
nmbra^  to  (he  duke  of  Marlborough,  by 
censunog  his  grace  for  exposing  such  a 
small  number  of  men  to  this  disaster.  After 
this  actiiHiy  Villeroy,  who  lay  encamped 
near  Saint  Job,  declared  he  would  wait  for 
the  duke  €£  Marlborough,  who  forthwith 
advanced  toHoogstraat,  with  a  view  to  give 
him  battle :  but,  at  his  approach,  the  French 
genera],  setting  fire  to  his  camp,  retired 
within  his  lines  with  great  precipitation. 
Then  the  duke  invested  Huy,  the  garrison 
of  which,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  August   At  a  coun- 
cil of  war  held  in  the  camp  of  the  confede- 
rates, the  duke  proposed  to  attack  the  ene- 
mies' lines   between  the  Mehaigne  and 
I^Qwe,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Danish, 
Hanoverian,  and    Hessian   raierals:    but 
the  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  Dutch  offi- 
cen,  and  the  deputies  of  the  States,  who 
alleged  that  the  success  was  dubious,  and 
the  eoDsequences  of  forcing  the  lines  would 
l>e  iwonsidenihle :  they,  uierefore,  recom- 


mended  the  sie^  of  Limbnrgh,  by  the  re- 
duction of  which  they  would  acquire  a 
whole  province,  and  cover  their  own  coun- 
try, as  well  as  Juliers  and  Gueldres,  from 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  The  siege  of 
limbur^  was  accordingly  undertaken.  The 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  t\e  and  t^n* 
tieth  day  of  September,  and  in  two  days  the 
place  was  surrendered;  the  garrison  re- 
maining prisoners  of  war.  By  this  conquest 
the  allies  soured  the  country  of  Liege,  and 
the  electorate  of  Cologn,  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy :  befi^  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  remained  masters  of  the  whole 
Spanish  Guelderland,  by  the  reduction  of 
Gueldres,  which  surrendered  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  September,  after  having  been 
long  blockaded,  oombarded,  and  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ashes,  by  the  Prussian  general 
Lottum.  Such  was  the  campai|[n  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  in  all  probability  would 
have  produced  events  of  greater  importance, 
had  not  the  duke  of  Marlborough  been  re- 
stricted bv  the  deputies  of  the  States-gene- 
ral, who  began  to  be  influenced  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Louvestein  faction,  ever  averse 
to  a  single  dictator. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  HESSE  DEFEATED. 

Thb  French  king  redoubled  his  efforts  in 
Germany.  The  ddce  de  Vendome  was  or- 
dered to  march  from  the  Milanese  to  Tyn^ 
and  there  ioin  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  already  made  himself  master  of  In- 
spruck.  But  the  boors  rising  in  arms,  drove 
him  out  of  the  country  before  he  could  be 
joined  by  the  French  general,  who  was^ 
therefore,  obliged  to  return  to  the  Milanese. 
The  hnperialists  m  Italy  were  so  ill  supplied 
by  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  they  coula  not 
pretend  to  act  offensively.  The  French 
invested  Ostiglia,  which,  however,  they 
codld  not  reduce :  but  the  fortress  of  Bar- 
sillo,  in  the  dutchy  of  Reggio,  capitulating 
after  a  long  bloclmde,  they  took  possession 
of  the  duke  of  Modena's  country.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  rejoininfif  Villars,  resolved 
to  attack  count  Stirum,  whom  prince  Louis 
of  Baden  had  detached  from  his  army.  With 
this  view,  they  passed  the  Danube  at  Dona- 
wert,  and  discharged  six  guns,  as  a  signal 
for  the  marquis  DlJsson,  whom  they  had 
left  in  the  camp  at  Lavin^en,  to  &11  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Imperialists,  while  they 
should  charge  them  in  front  Stirum  no 
sooner  perceived  the  signal,  than  he  guessed 
the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly 
resolved  to  attack  D^Usson  before  the  elec- 
tor and  the  mareschal  should  advance.  He 
accordingly  charged  him  at  the  head  of 
some  select  squadrons,  with  such  impetu- 
osity, that  the  French  cavalry  were  totally 
defeated :  and  all  his  infantry  would  have 
been  killed  and  taken,  had  not  the  elector 
and  Villars  come  up  in  time  to  turn  the  fote 
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of  the  day.    The  action  continued  ^m  tax 
m  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Stirum  being  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Nortlingen, 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
all  his  baffgage  and  artillery.    In  the  mean 
time  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  Tal- 
lard,  undertook  the  siege  of  old  Brisac,  with 
a  prodigious  train  of  artillery.    The  place 
was  very  strongly  fortified,  though  the  gar- 
rison was  small,  and  ill  providS  with  ne- 
cessaries.   In  fourteen  days,  the  governor 
surrendered  the  place,  and  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  head,  for  having  made  such  a 
slender  defence.    The  duke  of  Burmindy 
returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles,  and  Tal- 
lard  was  ordered  to  invest  Landau.    The 
prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  bem^  detached  from 
tiie  Netherlands,  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
joined  the   count   of  Nassau-Weilbourg, 
general  of  the  Palatine  forces,  near  Spires, 
where  they  resolved  to  attack  the  French 
in  their  lines.    But  by  this  time  Mens.  Pra- 
contal,  with  ten  thousand  men,  had  joined 
Tallaid,  and  enabled  him  to  strike  a  stroke 
which  proved  decisive.    He  suddenly  quit- 
ted his  lines,  and  surprised  the  prince  at 
Spirebach,  where  the  French  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  after  a  very  obstinate  and 
bloody  engagement,  m  which  the  prince  of 
Hesse  distinguished  himself  by  uncommon 
marks  of  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
Three  horses  were  successively  killed  un- 
der him,  and  he  slew  a  French  officer  with 
his  own  hand.    After  incredible  efibrts,  he 
was  fain  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  some 
thousanda    The  French  paid  dear  for  their 
victory,  Pracontal  having  been  slain  in  the 
action.     Nevertheless,  they  resumed  the 
siege,  and  the  place  was  surrendered  by 
capitulation.    The  campaign  in  Germany 
was  finished  with  the  reduction  of  Augs- 
burg by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  took  it 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  agreed  to 
ltd  being  secured  by  a  French  garrison. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  EMPEROR  AND 
THE  DUKE  OF  SAVOY. 
The  emperor's  affkirs  at  this  juncture 
wore  a  very  unpromising  aspect  The 
Hungarians  were  fleeced,  and  barbarously 
oppressed,  by  those  to  whom  he  intrusted 
the  government  of  their  country.  They 
derived  courage  from  despair.  They  seized 
this  opportunity,  when  the  emperor^s  forces 
were  aivided,  and  his  councils  distracted, 
to  exert  themselves  in  defence  of  their  lib- 
ertiea  They  ran  to  arms,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  prince  RagotzkL  They  demanded 
that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed, 
and  their  privileges  restored.  Their  re- 
sentment was  kept  up  by  the  emissaries  of 
France  and  Bavaria,  who  likewise  encour- 


ance.    The  emperor^s  prospect,  howe?er, 
was  soon  mended,  by  two  incidentBofvery 
great  consequence  to  his  interest    T\» 
duke  of  Savoy,  foreseeing  how  much  he 
should  be  exposed  to  the  merbv  of  the 
French  king,  should  that  monarch  become 
master  of  the  Milanese,  engaged  in  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  emperor,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  his  caution,  was  discovered 
by  the  court  of  Versailles.    Louis  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  duke  of  Vendome  to  dis- 
arm the  troops  of  Savoy  that  were  in  his 
army,  to  the  number  of  two  and  twenty 
thousand  men :   to  insist  upon  the  duke's 
putting  him  in  possession  of  four  coosiden- 
ble  fortresses ;  and  demand  that  the  num- 
ber of  his  troops  should  be  reduced  to  the 
establishment  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
16d6.    The  duke,  exasperated  at  these  in- 
sults, ordered  the  French  ambassador,  and 
several  officers  of  the  same  nation,  to  be 
arrested.     Louis  endeavored  to  intimidate 
him  by  a  menacing  letter,  m  which  be  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  since  neither  reli- 
gion, honor,  interest,  nor  alliances,  bad  been 
able  to  influence  his  conduct,  the  duke  de 
Vendome  should  make  known  the  inten- 
tions of  the  French  monarch,  and  allow  him 
four  and  twenty  hours  to  deUberate  on  the 
measures  he  should  pursue.     This  letter 
was  answered  by  a  manifesto :  in  the  mean 
time,  the  duke  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
court  of  Vienna ;  acknowledged  the  arch- 
duke Charles  as  king  of  Spain ;  and  sent 
convoys  to  England  and  Holland.    Qneen 
Anne,  knowing  his  importance,  as  well  as 
his  selfish  disposition,  assured  him  of  her 
friendship  and  assistance ;  and  both  she  and 
the  States  sent  ambassadors  to  Turin.    He 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  body  of  impe- 
rial horse  under  Visconti,  and  afterwards 
by  count  Staremberg,  at  the  head  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  with  whom  that  gene- 
ral marched  fVom  the  Modenese  in  the 
worst  season  of  the  year,  through  an  ene- 
my's country,  and  roads  that  were  deemed 
impassable.    In  vain   the    French    forces 
harassed  him  in  his  march,  and  even  sur- 
rounded him  in  many  diflerent  places  on 
the  route :  he  surmounted  all  these  difliicul- 
ties  with  incredible  courage  and  perseve- 
rance, and  joined  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Ca- 
nelli,  so  as  to  secure  the  country  of  Pied- 
mont.   The  other  incident  which  proved  so 
favorable  to  the  Imperial  interest,  was  a 
treaty  by  which  the  king  of  Portugal  ac- 
ceded to  the  grand  alliance.    His  ministr) 
perceived,  that  should  Spain  be  once  tknited 
to  the  crown  of  France,  their  master  wouW 
sit  very  insecure  upon  his  throne.     Thej 
were  intimidated  by  the  united  fleets  of  th< 
maritime   powers,   which  maintained    th^ 
aged  them  to  persevere  in  their  revolt,  by  (empire  of  the  sea;  and  they  were  allure^ 
repeated  promises  of  protection  and  assist- 1  by  the  splendor  of  a  match  between  th«i 
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in&iita  aad  the  arcfadake  Cbarles*  to  whom 
xhe  emperor  and  kiog  of  the  Romans  prom- 
ised to  tiansfer  all  their  pretensions  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  By  tlys  treaty,  concluded 
at  Lisbon,  between  the  emperor,  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Jong  of  Portugal,  and 
the  States-gfeneral,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
king  Charles  should  be  convened  to  Portu* 
gal  by  a  powerful  fleet,  having  on  board 
twelve  thousand  soldiers,  with  a  great  sup- 
ply of  DBoney,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and 
that  he  should  be  joined  immediately  upon 
his  landing  by  an  army  of  eight  and  twenty 
thousand  Portuguese. 
SIR  C.  SHOVEL  SAILS  WITH  A  FLEET. 

Thb  confederates  reaped  very  little  ad- 
vantage from  the  naval  operatbns  of  this 
summer.     Sir  George  Rooke  cruised  in  the 
channel,  in  order  to  alarm  the  coast  of 
France,  and  protect  the  trade  of  England. 
On  the  first  day  of  July,  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  sailed  from  St  Helen's,  with  the 
combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Hol- 
land:  he  directed  his  course  to  the  Med- 
iterranean,   and  being  reduced    to   great 
difficulty    by  want  of  water,   steered  to 
Altea,  on  the  coast  of  Valentia,  where  brig- 
adier Seymour  landed,  and  encamped  wiUi 
five  and  twenty  hundred  marinea    The 
admiral  published  a  short  manifesto*  signi- 
fying that  he  was  not  come  to  disturb,  but 
to  protect,  the  good  subjects  of  Spain,  who 
should  swear  allegiance  to   their  lawful 
monarch  the  archdulie  Charles,  and  endeav- 
or to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  France.    This 
declaration  produced  little  or  no  effect ;  and 
the  fleet  being  watered,   Sir  Cloudeslej 
sailed  to  Leghoro.     One  design  of  this 
armament  was  to  assist  the  Gevennois,  who 
had  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year 
been  peisecnted  into  a  revolt  on  account  of 
religion,  and  implored  the  assistance  of 
England    and   the   States-general      The 
admiral  detached  two  ships  mto  the  ffulf  of 
Narbonne,  with  some  refugees  and  French 
pilots,  who  had  concerted  signals  with  the 
Cevennois :  bat  the  mareschu  de  Montrevil 
baving  received  intimation  of  their  design, 
took  sach  measures  as  prevented  all  com- 
munication ;    and    the    English    captains 
having  repeated  their  signals  to  no  purpose, 
Tcjoined  Sir  Cloodesley  Shovel  at  Legnom. 
This  admiral,  having  renewed  the  peace 
with  the  piratical  states  of  Borbary,  return- 
ed to  England,  without  having  taken  one 
eflectnl  stop  for  annoying  the  enemy,  or 
attempted  anything  that  looked  like  the  re- 
Bolt  of  a  concerted  scheme  for  that  purpose. 
The  natkn   naturally  murmured  at  the 
frwxXem  expedition,  by  which  it  had  incur- 
fed  aoch  a  considerable   expense.     The 
merchantB  oomplamed  that  they  were  ill 
Mipplied  with  oonvoya    The  slups  of  war 
were  victoalled  with  damaged  provision ; 


and  every  article  or  the  marine  being  mis* 
managed,  the  blame  fell  upon  those  who 
acted  as  council  to  the  lord  high  admiral. 

ADMIRAL  GRAYDON'8  EXPEDITION. 

NoE  were  the  arms  of  England  by  sea 
much  more  successful  in  the  West  Indiea 
Sir  George  Rooke,  in  the  peoeding  year, 
had  detached  ih>m  the  Meoitorranean  cap- 
tain Hovenden  Walker,  with  six  ships  of 
tlie  line  and  transports^  having  on  board 
four  regiments  of  soldiers  for  the  Leeward 
islands.  Being  joined  at  Antigua  by  some 
troops  under  colonel  Codrington,  they  made 
a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Guadeloupe, 
where  they  razed  the  ibrt,  burned  the  town, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  reimbarked  with 
precipitation,  in  consequence  of  a  report 
that  the  French  had  landed  nine  hundred 
men  on  the  back  of  the  island.  They  re- 
tired to  Nevis,  vfhete  they  must  have  per- 
ished by  &mine,  had  not  they  been  provi- 
dentially relieved  by  vice«admiral  Graydon, 
in  his  way  to  Jamaica.  This  officer  had 
been  sent  out  with  three  ships  to  succeed 
Benbow,  and  was  convoyed  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  by  two  other  ships 
of  the  line.  He  had  not  sailed  many  days, 
when  he  fell  in  with  pert  of  th^  Fnench 
squadron,  commanded  by  Du  Casse,  on  thrir 
return  irom  the  West  Indies,  very  full,  aiid 
richly  laden.  Captain  Cleland,  of  die 
Montagu,  enjeraged  the  stemmoet;  but  ho 
was  caUed  off  liy  a  signal  from  the  admiral, 
who  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  without 
taking  further  notice  of  the  enemy.  When 
he  arrived  at  Jamaica,  he  quarrelled  with 
the  principal  planters  of  the  island ;  and 
his  ships  beginning  to  be  cra^,  he  resolved 
to  return  to  England.  He  accordingly 
sailed  through  the  gulf  of  Florida,  with  a 
view  to  attack  the  French  at  Placentia,  in 
Newfoundland :  but  his  ships  were  dis- 
persed in  a  fog  that  lasted  thirty  days :  and 
afterwards  the  council  of  war  which  he 
convoked,  were  of  opinion  that  he  could  not 
attack  the  settlement,  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  At  his  return  to  England,  the 
house  of  lords,  then  sitting,  set  on  fimt  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  They  presented 
an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  she  would 
remove  him  from  his  employments,  and  he 
was  accordingly  dismissed.  The  only  ex- 
ploit that  tended  to  distress  the  enemy  was 
performed  by  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who,  in 
the  month  of  July,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
France  with  a  srooll  sguadron ;  and,  in  the  / 
neighborhood  of  Granville,  took  or  destroyed 
about  forty  ships  and  their  convoy.  Yet 
this  damoge  was  inconsiderable,  when  com- 
pared to  that  which  the  English  navv  sus- 
tained from  the  dreadful  tempest  that  began 
to  blow  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  No- 
vember, accompanied  with  such  dashes  of 
lightning,  and  peals  of  thunder,  as  over- 
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whelmed  the  whole  kinfldom  with  ccoBter- 
Datkm.    The  houses  in  London  shook  from 
their  foundations,  and  some  of  them  fiJling, 
buried  the  inhabitants  in  their  ruins. '  The 
wi^r  overflowed  several  streets,  dnd  rose 
to  a  eonsiderable  height  in  Westminster- 
halL    London  bridge  was  almost  choked  up 
with  the  wrecks  of  vessels  that  perished  in 
the  river.    The  loss  snstained  by  the  capi- 
tal was  computed  at  a  million  sterling ;  and 
the  city  of  Bristol  suffered  to  a  prodigious 
amomit ;  but  the  chief  national  damage  fell 
upon*  the  navy.    Thirteen  ships   of  war 
were  lost,  together  with  fifteen  hundred 
seamen,  including  rear-admiral  Beaumont, 
who  had  been  employed  in  observing  the 
Dunkirk  squadron,  and  was  then  at  anchor 
in  the  Downs,  where  his  ship  foundered. 
This  great  loss,  however,  was  repaired  with 
incredible  diligenbe,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  Earope.   The  queen  immediately  issued 
orders  for  boiklin^  a  greater  number  of 
ships  than  that  which  had  been  destroyed ; 
ana  she  exercised  her  bounty  for  the  relief 
of  the  i^ipwrecked  seamen,  and  the  widows 
of  those  who  were  drowned,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  endeared  her  to  all  her  subjecta 
KING  OF  SPAIN  ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND. 
Tm  emperor  having  declared  his  second 
son  Charles  king  of  Spain,  that  young  prince 
set  out  from  Vienna  to  Holland,  and  at 
Dusseldorp  was  visited  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress, 
congratulated  him  upon  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Charles  received  him  with 
the  most  obliging  courtesy.    In  the  course 
of  their  conversation,  taking  off  his  sword, 
he  presented  it  to  the  English  general,  with 
a  very  gracious  aspect,  saying,  in  the  French 
laujoruage,  "  I  am  not  aslmmed  to  own  my- 
self a  poor  prince.    I  possess  nothing  but 
my  cloak  and  sword ;  the  latter  may  be  of 
use  to  your  grace ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  It  the  worse  for  my  wearing  it  one 
day." — **  On  the  contrary  (replied  the  duke) 
it  will  always  put  me  in  mind  of  your  ma- 
jesty's just  right  and  title,  and  of^^  the  oUi- 
gations  I  lie  under  to  hazard  my  lifo  in 


making  yon  the  greatest  prince  in  Chrifiteii- 
dom."  This  nobleman  returned  to  Eng-land 
in  October;   and  king  Charles  embarkisg 
for  the  same  kingdim,  under  caaroj  of  an 
English  and  Dutch  squadron,  arrived  at 
Spithead  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Sep- 
tember.   There  he  was  receiv^  by  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Marlborough,  who 
conducted  him  to  Windsor;   and  oa   the 
road  he  was  met  by  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark.   The  queen's  deportment  towards 
him  was  equaUy  noble  and  obliging;  and  he 
expressed  the  most  profound  respect  and 
veneration  for  this  illustrious  princessL     He 
spoke  but  little ;  yet  what  he  said  was  ju- 
dicious ;  and  he  behaved  with  5uch  polite- 
ness and  afiabQity  as  conciliated  the  wifkc- 
tion  of  the  En^ish  nobility.    After  having 
been  magnificently  entertained  for  three 
days,    he  returned    to    Portsmouth,   from 
whence,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  he  sailed 
for  Portugal,  with  a  great  fleet,  commanded 
by  Sir  G^rge  Rooke,  having  on  board  a 
body  of  lana  forces,  under  the  duke  of 
Schomberg.     When  the  admiral  had  al- 
most  reached   Cape   Finisterre,    be  was 
driven  back  by  a  storm  to  Spithead,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  middle  of 
February.    Then  being  favored  with  a  frir 
wind,  he  happily  performed  the  voyage  tt> 
Lisbon,  where  king  Charles  was  received 
with  great  splendor,  though  the  court  of 
Portugal  was  overspread  with  sorrow,  ex- 
cited by  the  death  of  the  infanta,  whom  the 
king  of  Spain  intended  to  espouse.     In 
Poland,  all  hope  of  peace  seemed  to  vani^. 
The  cardinal-primate,  by  the  instigation  of 
the  Swedish  king,  whose  army  lay  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood  of  Dantzick, 
assembled  a  diet  at  Warsaw,  which  sol- 
emnly deposed  Augustus,  and  declared  the 
throne  vacant  Their  intention  was  to  elect 
young  Sobieski,  son  of  their  late  monarch, 
who  resided  at  Breslao,  in  Silesia ;  but  their 
scheme  was  anticipated  by  Augustus,  who 
retired  hastily  into  his  ^axon  dominkms, 
and  seizing  Sobieski,  with  his  brother,  se- 
cured them  as  prisoners  at  Dresden. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Commons  revive  the  BiU  againgt  occasional  Conformity — Conspiracy  trumped  up 
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ct  ScheUenberg — Fruitless  Negotiation  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria — The  Con^ 
federates  obtain  a  complete  Victory  at  Hochstadt — Siegre  <f  Landau — The  duke  of 
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of  Marlborough — Disputes  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  Subject  qf  the  Aylesbury 
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land — They  pass  an  Act  for  a  Treaty  of  Union  with  England — Difference  between 
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The  Duke  of  Marlborough  forces  the  French  Lines  in  Brabant — He  is  prevented 
by  the  Deputies  of  the  State  from  attacking  the  French  Army — He  visits  the  Impe- 
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Shovel  reduce  Barcelona — T%e  EarVs  surprising  Progress  in  Spain — New  Par^ 
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in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  supposed  Danger  to  which  the  Church  was  exposed 
^The  Parliament  prorogued — DtsmUes  in  3te  Convocation — Qor^erences  opened 
for  a  Treaty  of  Union  with  Scotland— Substance  of  the  Treaty, 


BILL  AGAINST  OCCASIONAL  CON- 

FORBkfmr. 

Whsn  the  parliameDt  met  in  October, 

the  queen  in  her  speech  took  notice  of  the 

dedaratKHi  br  the  dake  of  Savoy,  and  the 

treaty  with  Portugal,  as  circumstances  ad- 

vaatamoaa  to  the  alliance.    She  told  them, 

that  uthoogh  no  provision  was  made  for  the 

expedition  to  Lisbon,  and  the  augmentation 

of  the  land  (brces,  the  funds  had  answered 

so  well,  and  the  produce  of  prizes  been  so 

conaidereble,  that  the  public  had  not  run  io 

debt  by  those  additional  services :  that  (i^e 

had  coDtriboted  out  of  her  own  revenue  to 

the  support  of  the  circle  of  Suabia,  whose 

finn  adnerence  to  the  interest  of  the  allies 

deserved  her  seasonable  assistance.    She 

said,  flbe  would  not  engage  in  any  imneces- 

sTy  expense  of  her  own,  that  she  might 

have  the  more  to  spare  towards  the  ease  of 

her  BQb}ect&    She  recommended  dispatch 

uid  nnioB,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to 

avoid  any  heats  or  divisions  that  might  give 

eDcoangement  to  the  common  enemies  of 

the  church  and  state.  Notwithstanding  this 

admoQition,  and   the   addresses   of  both 

"^"^'^fis,  to  which  they  promised  to  avoid  all 

Vol  in.  18 


divisionsi  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house 
of  commons  for  renewing  the  bill  against 
occasicxial  conformity,  and  carried  by  a 
great  majority.  In  the  new  dnh,  however, 
Sie  penalties  were  lowered,  and  die  sever- 
est clauses  mitigated.  As  the  court  no 
longer  interested  itself  in  the  success  of 
this  measure,  the  house  was  pretty  equally 
divided  with  respect  to  the  speakers,  and 
the  debates  on  each  side  were  maintained 
with  equal  spirit  and  ability:  at  length  it 
passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  who 
handled  it  still  more  severely.  It  was  op- 
posed by  a  small  majority  of  the  bishops, 
and  particularly  b^  Burnet  of  Sarum,  who 
declaimed  against  it,  as  a  scheme  of  the  pa- 
pists to  set  the  church  and  Protestants  at 
variance.  It  was  successively  attacked  by 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  lords  Haversham,  Mohun,  Fer- 
rars,  and  Wharton.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  absented  himself  fhun  the  house ; 
and  the  question  bein^  put  for  a  second 
reading,  it  wbb  carried  m  the  negative ;  vet 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Godol- 
phin  entered  their  dissent  against  its  being 
rejected,  though  the  former  had  positively 
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declared,  that  he  thought  the  bill  uneeason* 
able.  The  oominons  miving  perused  a  copy 
of  the  treaty  with  Portuga],  voted  forty 
thousand  men,  including  five  thouaaod  mar 
riues,  for  the  sea  service  of  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  a  like  number  of  land  forces,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  besides 
the  additional  ten  thousand ;  they  likewise 
resolved,  that  the  proportion  to  bp  employed 
in  Portugal  should  amount  to  eight  thou- 
sand. Sums  were  granted  for  the  mainte- 
•te  of  these  great  armaments,  as  well  as 
the  subsidies  payable  to  her  majesty's 
d;  and  funds  appointed  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. jRien  they  assured  the  queen,  in 
an  address,  that  they  would  provide  for  the 
support  of  such  alliances  as  she  had  made, 
or  sDould  make,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
CONSPIRACY  OF  LORD  U)VAT. 
At  this  period  the  nation  was  alarmed  by 
the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  said  to  be 
hatched  by  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland.  Simon 
Frazer,  lord  Lovat,  a  man  of  desperate  en- 
terprise, profound  dissimulation,  abandoned 
morals,  and  ruined  fortune,  who  had  been 
outlawed  for  having  ravished  a*  sistei^  of  the 
marquis  of  Athol,  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  plot  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin.  He 
repaired  to  the  court  of  St  Germain's, 
where  he  undertook  to  assemble  a  body  of 
twelve  thousand  hi^hlanders  to  act  in  mvor 
of  the  pretender,  if  the  court  of  France 
would  assist  them  with  a  small  reinforce- 
ment of  troops,  together  with  officers,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money.  The  French  king 
seemed  to  listen  to  the  proposal;  but,  as 
Frazer's  character  was  infamous,  he  doubted 
his  veracity.  He  was,  therefore,  sent  back 
to  Scotland  with  two  other  persons,  who 
were  instructed  to  learn  the  strengdi  and 
sentiments  of  the  clans,  and  endeavor  to  en- 
gage some  of  the  nobility  in  th^  design  of 
anmsurrection.  Frazer  had  no  sooner  re- 
turned, than  he  privately  discovered  the 
whole  transaction  to  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  and  undertook  to  make  him  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  correspondence  betweeti 
the  pretender  and  the  Jacobites.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  service  he  was  provided  with 
a  pass,  to  secure  him  firom  all  prosecution ; 
and  made  a  progress  through  the  highlands, 
to  sound  the  inclination  of  the  chieftains. 
Before  he  set  out  on  this  circuit,  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  duke  a  letter  from  the  queen 
dowager  at  St  Germain's,  directed  to  the 
marquis  of  Athol:  it  was  couched  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  superscribed  in  a  different 
character ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  Frazer 
had  forg^  the  direction,  with  a  view  to 
ruin  the  marquis,  who  had  prosecuted  him 
for  the  injury  done  his  sister.  He  proposed 
a  second  journey  to  France,  where  he 
should  be  able  to  oiBcover  other  more  mate- 
rial circumstances:  and  the  duke  of  Queens- 


berry  procured  a  pass  fast  him  to  go  to  Hol- 
land from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  thoaiii 
it  was  expedited  under  a  borrowed  Dame. 
The  duke  had  communicated  his  diacoveij 
to  the  queen,  without  disclosing^  his  name, 
which  he  desired  might  be  concealed :  her 
majesty  believed   the   particulars,    which 
were  confirmed  by  her  spies  at  Pbris,  as 
well  as  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Mao- 
lean,  who  had  lately  been  conveyed  fiom 
France  to  England  in  an  open  boat,  and  ap- 
prehended at  Falkstone.    This  gentleman 
pretended  at  first,  that  his  intention  was  to 
go  through  England  to  his  own  country,  iu 
order  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  queen's 
pardon ;  and  this,  in  all  probabilify,  was  his 
real  design ;  but  being  given  to  understaiid 
that  he  would  be  treated  in  England  as  a 
traitor,  unless  he  should  merit  forgiveness, 
bv  making  important  discoveries,  1^  reliOed 
all  he  knew  of  the  proposed  inBorrectioD. 
From  his  informations  the  ministry  gave  di- 
rections for  apprehending  one  Keith,  whose 
uncle  had  accompanied  Frazer  from  France, 
and  knew  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
St  Germain's.  He  declared  that  there  was 
no  other  design  on  foot,  except  that  of 
paving  the  way  for  the  pretender's  ascend- 
ing the  throne  after  the  queen's  decease. 
Ferguson,  that  veteran  conspirator,  affirmed 
that  Frazer  had  been  employed  by  the  duke 
of  Queensberry  to   decoy  some    persons 
whom  he  hated  into  a  conspiracy,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  c^ect  their 
ruin ;  and  hj  the  discovery  establish  his  own 
credit,  which   began  to   totter.     Perhaps 
there  was  too  much  reason  for  this  imputa- 
tion. Among  those  who  were  seized  at  this 
time  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lind- 
say, who  had  been  under-secretaiy  to  the 
earl  of  Middleton.    He  had  returned  from 
France  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  queen's  pardon,  under  the 
dielter  of  which  he  came  to  England,  tiiink- 
mg  himself  secure  from  prosecution.    He 
pBotested  he  knew  of  no  designs  against  the 
queen  or  her  government;  and  tl^t  he  did 
not  believe  she  would  ever  receive  the  least 
injury  or  molestation  from  the  court  of  St 
Garmain'a    The  house  of  lords  having  re- 
ceived intimation  of  this  conspiracy,  re- 
solved, that  a  committee  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  examine  into  the  particulars ;  and  or- 
dered that  Sir  John  Maclean  should  be  next 
day  brought  to  their  house.    The  queen, 
who  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  this 
instance  of  their  officious  interposition,  gave 
them  to  understand  by  message,  that  abe 
thought  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  change 
the  method  of  examination  already  be^un; 
and  that  she  would  in  a  short  time  iimwin 
the  house  of  the  whole  a^r.  On  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  December  the  queen  went  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  havmg  passed  the 
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biU  ibr  the  land  taz»  made  t  speech  to  both 
houaei,  io  which  ehe  declared,  that  abo  had 
unqueatiooable  infimnation  of  ill  piacUcee 
and  dea^ne  carried  on  by  the  emiflBaries  of 
France  m  Scotland.    The  lords  penosting 
in  their  reeoiiition  to  bring  the  inquiry  into 
their  own  booee,  choae  their  select  commit- 
tee by  ballot;  and  in  an  address,  thanked 
her  majesty  ftnr  the  information  she  had  been 
pleased  to  communicata 
A  REMONSTRANCE  TO  THE  QUEEN. 
Ths  commons  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  queen  was  diaohli^^  at  these  proceeS- 
in^  of  the  opper  house,  which,  indeed,  im- 
plied an  insult  upon  her  ministry,  if  not 
npon  herself,  presented  an  address,  declar- 
ing themselyes  surprised  to  find,  that  when 
peraons  suspected  of  treaaooaUe  practices 
were  taken  into  custody  by  her  majesty's 
mesBengers,  in  order  to  be  examined,  the 
loids,  in  violation  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  had  wrested  them  out  of  her  hsnds^ 
and  arrogated  the  examination  solely  to 
themselves ;  so  that  a  due  inquiry  into  the 
evil  practices  and  designs  against  her  ma- 
jeaty*a  peraoQ  and  gbvemment  might,  in  a 
great  measore,  be  obstructed.    They  earn- 
estly desbred,  that  she  would  suflfor  no  di- 
minnCion  of  the  prerogative;  and  theyas- 
sared  her  they  would,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
sower,  support  her  in  the  exercise  of  it  at 
home,  as  well  as  in  asserting  it  against  all 
invasion  whatsoever.    The  queen  thanked 
them  for  their  concern  and  assurances ;  and 
was  not  ill  pleased  at  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
dreaa,  though  the  charge  against  the  peers 
was  not  stnctly  true ;  for  £ere  were  many 
instances  of  their  having  assumed  such  a 
ri^ht  of  hqairy.    The  upper  house  deeply 
resented  the  accusation.    They  declaied, 
that  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  par^ 
liament,  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
take  examinations  of  persons  clurgea  with 
criminal  matters,  whether  those  pennns 
were,  or  were  not,  in  ccntody.    They  te- 
a)lved,  that  the  address  of  the  commons  was 
nnparliamentaiy,  poundlen,  without  pre- 
ceaeot,  highly  injurious  to  the  house  of 
peeri,  tending  to  interrupt  the  good  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  houses,  to  create 
u  ill  opinion  m  her  majesty  of  the  house 
of  peers,  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  and  privileges  of  parliament 
'Rtey  presented  a  laag  remonstmnce  to  the 
qoeen,  jostifying  their  own  conduct,  ex- 
plaining; the  steps  th^  had  taken,  recrimi- 
nating Qpon  the  commons,  and  expressing 
the  Dxat  fervent  zeal,  duty,  and  afiection 
^heroajesty.    In  her  answer  to  this  re- 
I^wentation,  which  was  drawn  up  with 
jyace,  propriety,  and  precirion,  ane  pro- 
'^'*^  ber  sorrow  for  the  misnnderstanamg 
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had  happened  between  the  two 
houses  of  parliainent,  and  thanked  them  for 
the  concern  they  Ind  expressed  for  Uie 
riffhts  of  the  crown  and  uie  pferogative ; 
which  she  should  never  exert  so  Mrulingly 
as  iiv  the  good  of  her  subjects,  and  the  pfo- 
tection  of  their  liberties. 

Among  other  perscHis  seized  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  on  their  landing  from  France, 
was  one  Boucher,  who  had  been  aid-de- 
camp to  the  duke  of  Berwick.  This 
when  examined,  denied  all  knowledj 
any  conspiracy :  he  said,  that  being 
of  living  so  long  abroad,  and  having 
some  unsuccessml  attempts  to  obtain  a  pass, 
he  had  chosen  rather  to  cast  hhnself  on  the 
queen's  meroy,  than  to  remain  longer  in 
exile  from  his  native  country.  He  was 
tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason,  yet 
continued  to  declare  himself  ignorant  of  the 
plot  He  proved,  that  in  the  war  of  Ireland, 
as  well  aa  in  Flanders,  he  had  treated  the 
English  prisoners  with  great  humanity. 
The  lords  desisted  from  the  prosecution; 
he  obtained  a  reprieve,  and  died  in  New- 
gate. On  the  twen^-ninth  day  of  January 
uie  earl  of  Nottmghin  told  the  house,  that 
the  queen  had  commanded  him  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  papers  containing  all  the  par- 
ticulars hitherto  oiscovered  of  the  conspiracy 
in  Scotland ;  but  that  there  was  one  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  yet  be  properly 
communicated,  without  running  the  risk  of 
preventing  a  disooverv  of  greater  import- 
ance. They  forthwith  drew  up  and  pre- 
sented an  address,  desiring,  that  all  the 
papers  might  be  immediately  submitted  to 
their  inspection.  The  queen  said  she  did 
not  expect  to  be  nressed  m  this  manner 
immedmtoly  after  the  declaration  she  had 
made :  but  m  a  fow  days  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham delivered  the  papers,  sealed,  to  the 
house,  and  all  the  lords  were  summoned  to 
attend  on  the  eighth  of  Februair,  that  they 
might  be  o|iened  and  perused.  Nottingham 
viras  suspected  of  a  design  to  stifle  the  con- 
spiracy. Complaint  was  made  in  the  house 
dT  commons,  that  he  had  discharged  an  offi- 
cer belonging  to  the  late  king  James»  who 
had  been  seized  by  the  governor  of  Berwick. 
A  warm  debate  ensued,  and  at  len^  end- 
ed in  a  reeolye,  that  the  earl  of  Nottmgham, 
one  of  her  roajesty*s  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  for  his  great  abtlihr  and  dili^nce 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  for  his  un- 
questionable fideli^  to  the  queen  and  her 
government,  and  for  his  steady  adherence 
to  the  church  cf  England  as  1^  law  estab- 
liahed,  hi^ly  merited  the  trust  her  majesty 
bad  reposed  in  him.  They  ordered  the 
speaker  to  present  this  resolution  to  the 
queen,  who  said,  she  was  glad  to  find- them 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  earl  of  Netting- 
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ham,  who  was  tnuted  by  her  in  so  codad- 
erable  an  office.  They  perused  the  ezam- 
mations  of  the  witneawe  which  were  laid 
before  them,  without  passing  judgment,  or 
ofkiiag  adyice  on  the  subject :  but  the^ 
thanked  her  majes^  for  having  communi- 
cated those  particulars,  as  weU  as  for  her 
wisdom  and  care  of  the  nation.  When  the 
lords  proceeded  with  uncommon  eagerness 
in  their  inquiry,  the  lower  house,  in  another 
renewed  their  complaints  against 
luct  of  the  peers,  which  they  still 
led  was  without  a  precedent  But 
Vas  the  language  of  irritated  fiustion, 
by  which  indeed  bc^  sides  were  equally 
actuated. 

The  select  commiitee  of  the  lords  prose- 
cuted the  inquiry,  and  founded  their  report 
chiefly  on  the  oonfossion  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
lean, who  owned  that  the  court  of  St  Ger- 
main's had  listened  to  Loyat*s  proposal: 
that  several  councils  had  been  held  at  the 
pretender's  court  on  the  subject  of  an  inva- 
sion; and  that  persons  were  sent  over  to 
sound  some  of  the  nobility  in  Scotland.  But 
the  nature  of  their  private  correspondence 
and  negotiation  could  not  be  discovered. 
Keith  had  tampered  with  his  uncle  to  dis- 
close the  whole  secret ;  and  this  was  the 
circumstance  which  the  queen  declined  im- 
parting to  the  lords  until  she  shouM  know 
the  success  of  his  endeavors,  which  proved 
inefiectual.  The  uncle  stood  aloof:  and 
the  ministiT  did  not  heartily  en^;age  in  the 
inquiry.  The  house  of  lords  having  finished 
these  examinations,  and  beinff  warmed  with 
violent  debates,  voted,  that  there  had  been 
dangerous  plots  between  some  persons  in 
Scotland  and  the  courts  of  France  and  St 
Germain's;  and,  that  the  encouragement 
for  this  plotting  arose  from  the  not  settling 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in 
the  house  of  Hanover.  These  votes  were 
signified  to  the  queen  in  an  address ;  and 
they  promised,  that  when  the  succession 
should  bo  thus  settled,  thev  would  endeavor 
to  pron^ote  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
upon  just  and  reasonable  terms.  Then 
they  composed  another  representaticm,  in 
answer  to  the  second  address  of  the  com- 
mons touching  their  proceedings.  They 
charged  the  lower  house  with  want  of  zeal 
in  the  whole  progress  of  this  inquiry.  They 
produced  a  great  number  of  precedents,  to 
prove  that  their  conduct  had  been  regular 
and  parliamentary ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
accused  the  commons  of  partiality  and  injus- 
tice in  vacating  legal  electiona  The  oueen, 
in  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  said,  she 
looked  upon  any  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  houses  as  a  very  great  misfortune 
to  the  kingdom ;  and  that  she  should  never 
omit  anything  in  her  power  to  prevent  all 
occasions  of  them  for  the  future. 


DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

Thb  lords  and  comnions,  animated  fay 
such  opposite  principles,  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  thwarting  each  other.    An  ao 
tion  having  been  brought  by  one  Matthew 
Ashby  against  William   White,    and  the 
other  constables  of  Aylesbury,  for  having 
denied  him  the  privilege  of  voting  in  tiw 
last  election,  the  cause  was  tried  at  the  as- 
sizes, and  the  constables  were  cast  with 
damaffes.    But  an  order  was  given  in  the 
queeirs  bench  to  quash  all  the  proceedings, 
ffloce  no  action  had  ever  been  brought  on 
that  acoount    The  cause  being  moved  by 
writ  of  error  into  the  house  m  kwda,  was 
argued  with  great  warmth:  at  length  it 
was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the 
order  of  the  qneen*B  bench  should  be  set 
aside,  and  judgment  pronounced  according 
to  the  verdict  ffiven  at  the  aaozes.    The 
commons  considered  these  proceediiun  as 
encroaching   on    their  privileges.     They 
passed  five  dififerent  resolutions,  importing, 
that  the  commons  of  England  in  peniament 
assembled  had  the  sole  right  to  examine 
and  determine  all  matters  reladng  to  the 
right  of  election  of  their  own  members: 
that  the  practice  of  determining  the  qaalifica- 
tions  of  electors  in  any  court  of  law  wdoM 
expose  all  mayors,  bulifis,  and  returning 
ofiacers,  to  a  multiplicity  of  vezatiooa  suites 
and  insupportable  expenses,   and   subject 
them  to  different  and  independent  inrisdic- 
tions,  as  well  as  to  inconsistent  determi- 
nations in  the  same  case,  without  relief: 
that  Matthew  Ashby  was  guilty  of  a  breKh  of 
privilege,  as  were  all  attorneys^  solicitorB, 
counsellors,  and  sergeants  at  law,  soliciting, 
prosecuting,  or  piecing,  in  any  case  of  the 
same  nature.    These  resolutions,  signed  bjr 
the  clerk,  were  fixed  upon  the  gate  of 
Westminster-hall.    On  the  other  huid,  the 
lords  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
state  of  the  case ;  and,  upon  their  report* 
resolved,  that  everjr  person  being  wilfoUy 
hindered  to  exercise  his  ri^^ht  of  voting, 
might  maintain  an  action  m  the  qaeen*s 
courts  against  the  officer  by  whom  his  vote 
should  he  refused,  to  assert  his  right,  and 
recover  damage  for  the  injury :  that  an  as- 
sertion to  the  contrary  was  destructive  of 
the  property  of  the  subjects,  against  the 
freedom  of  elections,  and  manife&y  tended 
to  the  encouragement  of  partiality  and  cor- 
ruption:  that  the  declaring  of  Matthew 
Ashby  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the 
house  of  commons  was  an  unprecedented 
attempt  upon  the  judicature  of  parliament 
and  an  attempt  to  subject  the  law  of  in- 
land to  the  votes  of  the  house  <if  commons. 
Copies  of  the  case,  and  theee  resolutioDs, 
were  sent  by  the  lord-keeper  to  all  the 
sheriffs  of  England,  to  be  ciroulated  through 
all  the  boroughs  of  their  respective  countiea 
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TBK  QtJEEirS  B0UNT7  TO  THE  KX)R 

CLERGY. 
On  the  8e7dntli  day  of  Febniuy,  the 
queen  oidered  aecretary  Hedges  to  tell  tiie 
house  of  'GODimoiifl»  Max  she  had  remittad 
the  aneara  of  the  tenths  to  the  poor  clergy : 
that  ahe  would  grant  her  whole  revenue 
arising  out  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  as 
fiu*  as  it  should  become  free  from  encum- 
brance, as  an  aufmentation  of  their  main- 
tenance :   that  if  the  house  of  commons 
coald  find  any  method  by  which  her  inten- 
tiooa   to  the  poor  clergy  might  be  made 
more  efiectual,  it  would  oe  an  advantage  to 
the  {mblic,  and  acceptable  to  her  majesty. 
The   onmmmw  unmediately  brought  in  a 
bill,  enabling  her  to  alienate  this  bianch  of 
the  revenue,  and  create  a  corporation  by 
charter,  to  direct  the  application  of  it  to  the 
uses  inroposed :  they  likewise  repealed  the 
statate  of  mortmain,  so  fiir  as  to  allow  all 
men  to  bequeath  by  will,  or  grant  ly  deed, 
any  enm  they  should  think  fit  to  give  to- 
wards the  augmentation  of  benefices    Ad- 
dreaaea  of  uanks   and   acknowledgment 
from  all  the  clergy  of  England  were  pre- 
sented to  the  queen  ibr  her  gracious  boun- 
ty :  but  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  Bur- 
net, bishop  of  Sarura,  although  the  queen 
declared  that  prelate  author  c?  the  project 
He  was  generally  hated,  either  as  a  Scot, 
a  low-churchman,  or  a  meddling  partisan. 
INQUIRT  INTO  NAVAL  AFFAIR& 
In  March  an  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  navy  was  begun  in  the  house  of 
k>rda    Th^  desired  the  queen  in  an  ad- 
dreea  to  give  speedy  and  efiectual  orders, 
that  a  number  of  ships  sufficient  ibr  the 
home  service  should  be  equipped  and  man- 
ned with  all  possible  expedition.    They  re- 
solved, that  aomiral  Graydon*s  not  attacking 
the  four  French  ships  in  the  channel,  had 
been  a  prejudice  to  the  queen^s  service,  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  nation :  that  his  pressing 
men  in  Jamaica,  and  his  severity  towar£ 
masters  of  merchant  vessels  and  transports, 
had  been  a  great  discouragement  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island,  as  well  as  prejudi- 
cial to  her  majesty's  service ;  and  they  pre- 
sented an  address  against  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  dismissed.    They 
examined  the  accounts,  of  the  earl  of  Ox- 
{ofd,  against  which  great  clamor  had  been 
raised;  and  taking  cognizance  <^  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
paUic  accounts,  found  them  &lse  in  fiict,  ill- 
grounded,   and   of  no   importance.    The 
commons  besought  the  queen  to  order  a 
prosecution  on  account  of  ill  practices  in 
the  earl  of  Ranelagh's  office :  and  they  sent 
up  to  the  lords  a  IhU  for  continuing  the 
eommisBkm  on  the  public  acoounta    Some 
alteiatioos  were  made  in  the  upper  house, 
especially  in  the  nomination  of  commissioo- 
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but  these  were  rejected  by  the  com- 
mona  The  peers  adhenng  to  their  amend- 
mentsb  the  bill  dropped,  and  the  commission 
expired.  No  other  bill  of  any  consequence 
passed  in  this  session,  except  an  act  for 
raising  recruits,  which  empowered  justices 
of  the  peace  to  impress  idle  persons  for  sol- 
diers and  marinea  On  the  third  day  of 
April  the  queen  went  to  the  house  of  peers, 
and  having  iqade  a  short  speech  on  the 
usual  topics  of  acknowlednnent,  unity, 
and  moderation,  prorogued  ute  purli|^tet 
to  the  fourth  day  of  July.  The  divisid^Kll 
continued  between  the  two  houses  <^^on- 
vocation ;  so  that  nothing  of  moment  was 
transacted  in  that  asembly,  except  their 
address  to  the  queen  upon  her  granting  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  for  the  augmentation 
of  small  beneficea  At  the  same  time,  the 
lower  house  sent  their  prolocutor  with  a 
deputatkm  to  wait  upon  the  speaker  tk  the 
house  of  commons,  to  return  their  thanks  to 
that  honorable  house  for  having  espoused  the 
interest  of  the  clergy ;  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  convocation  would  pursse  such 
methods  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  sup- 
port, honor,  interesti  and  securi^  of  tl^ 
church  as  now  by  law  established.  Thejjr 
sent  up  to  the  archlNsbop  and  prelates  di- 
vers representationa  containing  complaints, 
and  pcoposing  canons  and  articles  of  reform- 
ation :  but  very  little  regard  was  paid  to 
their  remonstrancea 

TRIAL  OF  UND8AT. 
About  this  period  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
after  having  ineffiactually  pressed  the  queen 
to  discard  the  dukes  of  »)meraet  and  Devon- 
shire, reskfned  the  seala  The  earl  of  Jer- 
sey and  Sir  Edward  Seymour  were  dis- 
missed: the  earl  of  Kent  was  appointed 
chamberlain,  Harley  secretary  of  state,  and 
Henry  St  John  secretary  of  war.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Scottish  conspiracy  was  no 
teener  known  in  France,  than  Louis  ordered 
Frazer  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  BastUe.  In 
England,  Lindsay  beingf  sentenced  to  die  for 
having  corresponded  with  France,  was  given 
to  understand,  that  he  )iad  no  mercy  to  ex- 
pect, unless  he  would  discover  the  conspira- 
cy. He  persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge 
of  any  such  conspiracy ;  and  scorned  to  save 
his  life  by  giving  false  information.  In  or- 
der to  intimidate  him  into  a  confession,  the 
ministry  ordered  him  to  be  convened  to  Ty- 
burn, where  he  still  rejected  life  upon  the 
terms  proposed :  then  he  was  carried  back 
to  Newgate,  where  he  remained  some  years : 
at  lengm  he  was  banished,  and  died  of  hun- 
ger in  Holland.  The  ministers  had  been 
so  lukewarm  and  languki  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Scottish  conspiracy,  that  me 
whigs  loudly  exclaimed  against  them  as 
disguised  Jacobites,  and  even  whispered  in- 
sinuations, implying,  that  the  queen  herself 
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had  a  secret  bias  of  sisterly  afiectkm  for  the 
court  of  St  Germain*8.  What  seemed  to 
confirm  this  allegation,  was  the  disgfrace  of 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  exerted 
himself  with  remarkable  zeal  in  the  detec- 
tion :  but  the  decline  of  his  interest  in  Scot- 
land was  th^  real  cause  of  his  being  laid 
aside  at  this  juncture. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Ths  design  of  the  court  was  to  procure 
in  the  Scottish  parliament  the  nomination 
oMJniccessor  to  the  crown,  and  a  supply 
fd^Be  forces,  which  could>  not  be  obtamed 
in  roe  preceding  session.  Secretary  John- 
ston,  in  concert  with  the  marquis  of  Twee- 
dale,  undertook  to  canj  these  points,^  in  re- 
turn for  certain  limitations  on  the  successor, 
to  which  her  majesty  agreed  (1).  The  mar- 
quis was  appointed  commissioner.  The 
office  of  lord-register  was  bestowed  upon 
Johnston ;  nnd  Qie  parliament  met  on  the 
sixth  day  of  July.  The  queen,  in  her  letter, 
expressed  her  concern  that  these  divisions 
should  have  arisen  to  such  a  height,  as  to 
oncoufftge  the  enemies  of  the  nation  to 
(employ  their  emissaries  for  debauching  her 
ffood  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  She 
declared  her  resolution  to  grant  whatever 
could  in  reason  be  demanded  for  quieting 
the*  minds  of  the  people.  She  told  them, 
she  had  empowered  the  marquis  of  Tweedale 
to  give  unquestionable  proofs  of  her  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  government  in 
church  and  state  as  by  law  established  in 
that  kingdom ;  to  consent  to  such  laws  as 
should  be  found  wanting  for  the  further 
security  of  both,  and  for  preventing  all  en- 
croachments for  the  future.  She  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  settle  the  succession  in 
the  Protestant  line,  as  a  step  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  peace  and  happiness, 
the  quiet  and  security  of  all  her  dominions, 
the  reputation  of  her  affairs  abroad,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  Protestant  interest 
through  all  Europe.  She  declared,  that  she 
had  authorized  the  commissioners  to  give 
the  roval  assent  to  whatever  could  be  reason- 
ably demanded,  and  was  in  her  power  to 
grant,  for  securing  the  sovereignty  and 
liberties  of  that  her  ancient  kingdom.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  letter  turned  upon 
the  necessity  of  their  granting  a  supply,  the 
discouragement  of  vice,  the  encouragement 
of  commerce,  and  the  usual  recommenda- 
tion of  moderation  and  unanimity. 
VIOLENT  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MINISTTRY. 

Thv  duke  of  Hamilton  presented  a  re- 
solve, that  the  parliament  would  not  name 
a  successor  to  the  crown,  until  the  Scots 
should  have  concluded  a  previous  treaty 
with  England,  in  relation  to  commerce  and 
other  concerns.  This  motion  produced  a 
warm  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Flet- 
cher of  Saltoun  expatiated  upon  the  hard- 


ships and  miseries  which  the  Soots  had 
tained  since  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
under  one  sovereign,  and  the  impossibility 
of  bettering  their  condition,  unless  dtej 
should  take  care  to  anticipate  any  design 
that  tended  to  a  continuation  of  the  same 
calamities.  Another  resolve  was  produced 
by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  importing,  that  the 
parliament  should  proceed  to  make  such 
limitations  and  conditions  of  the  government 
as  might  be  judged  proper  for  rectifying  the 
constitution:  for  vindicating  and  secoriog 
the  sovereignty  and  independency  of  the 
nation;  and  that  then  parliament  would 
take  into  consideration  the  other  resolve 
offered  by  Uie  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  a  treaty 
previous  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor. 
This  propoail  was  seconded  by  the  court 

g'  irty,  and  violent  heats  ensued.  At  length* 
ir  James  Falconer  of  Phesdo,  ofiered  an 
expedient,  which  neither  party  could  refuse 
with  any  show  of  moderation.  He  suggested 
a  resplve,  that  the  parliament  would  not 
proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor, 
until  the  previous  treaty  with  England 
should  be  discussed ;  and  tnat  it  would  make 
the  necessary  limitations  and  ccmditioiis  of 
government,  before  the  successor  should  be 
nominated.  This  joint  resolve,  being  put  to 
the  vote,  was  carried  by  a  great  majori^. 
The  treaty  with  England  was  neglected, 
and  the  ajfllair  of  the  succession  consequently 
postponed.  The  duke  of  Athol  moved,  that 
her  majesty  should  be  desired  to  send  down 
the  witnesses  and  all  the  papers  relating  to 
the  conspiracy,  that,  after  due  examination, 
those  who  were  unjustly  accused  might  be 
vindicated,  and  the  guiltypunished  accord- 
ing to  their  demerits.  The  commissioner 
declared,  that  he  had  already  written,  and 
would  write  again  to  the  queen  on  that  sub- 
ject The  intention  of  the  cavaliers  was 
to  convict  the  duke  of  Queensberry  of  mal- 
ice and  calumny  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
affair,  that  they  might  wreak  their  ven- 
geance upon  him  for  that  instance  of  his 
animosity,  as  well  as  for  his  having  deserted 
them  in  the  former  session.  He  found 
means,  however,  to  persuade  the  queen,  that 
such  an  inquiry  would  not  only  protract  the 
session,  but  also  divert  them  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  succession,  and  raise  such  a 
ferment  as  might  be  productive  of  tragical 
consequences.  Alarmed  at  these  sag^res> 
tions,  she  resolved  to  prevent  the  examina- 
tion ;  and  gave  no  answer  to  the  repeated 
applications  made  by  her  parliament  and 
ministera  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  appeased  his  enemies  in  Scotland,  by 
directing  all  his  friends  to  join  in  the  oppo- 
sition. 
THEY  PASS  THE  ACT  OF  SECURITY. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  again  moved,  that 
the  parliament  should  proceed  to  the  limit- 
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atioDB,  and  name  cammiflnonera  to  treat 
ivith  EngUuid,  previous  to  all  other  busi- 
ness^ except  an  act  fin-  a  land  tax  of  two 
montha,  necessary  for  the  immediate  sub- 
siatence  of  the  fi>rces.    The  earl  of  Marcb- 
moDt  proposed  an  act  to  exclude  all  popish 
soooeasors:  but  this  was  warmlv  opposed, 
as  anaeasonable,  by  Hamilton  aod  his  party. 
A  biU  of  supply  beini;  offered  by  the  lord 
justice  CleriL,  the  cavaliers  tacked  to  it 
^eat  part  of  the  act  of  security,  to  which 
the  royal  assent  had  been  refused  in  the 
former  session.    Violent  debates  arose ;  so 
that  the  house  was  filled  with  nge  and  tu- 
mult   The  national  spirit  of  independence 
had  been  wrought  up  to  a  dangerous  pitch 
of  enChnaiasm.    The  streets  were  crowded 
with  people  of  all  ranks,  exclaiming  against 
JQnglnh  influence ;  and  threatening  to  sacri- 
fice as  traitors  to  their  country,  all  who 
.should  embrace  measures  that  seemed  to 
&vDr  a  foreign  interest  The  commissioner 
and  his  friends  were  confounded  and  ap- 
palled.   Finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the 
torrent,  he,  wiUi  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  ministers,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen, 
representing  the  uncomfortable  situation  of 
affiurs^  and  advising  her  majesty  to  pass  the 
hill,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  the  act  of 
security.    Lord  Godolphin,  on  whose  coun- 
sel she  chiefly  relied^  found  himself  involved 
in  great  perplexity.   The  tories  had  devoted 
him  tp  destruction.    He  foresaw  that  the 
quest's  concession  to  the  Scots  in  an  affitir 
of  such  consequence,  would  furnish  his.ene- 
mies  with  a  plausible  pretence  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  her  minister :  but  he  chose 
to  run  that  risk,  rather  than  see  the  army 
disbanded  finr  want  of  a  supply,  and '  the 
kingdom  left  exposed  to  an  invasion.    He, 
therefore,  seconded  the  advice  of  the  Scot- 
tish ministers;  and  the  queen  authorized 
the  oommiasioner  to  pass  the  bill  that  was 
depending.    The  act  provided,  that  in  case 
of  the  queen*s  dyin^  without  issue,  a  parlia- 
ment should  immediately  meet,  and  declare 
the  successor  to  the  crown,  diflerent  from 
the  person  possessing  the  throne  of  England, 
unless  before  that  period  a  settlement  fiiould 
be  made  in  parliament  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  independent  of  Eng- 
lish oooncils :  by  another  clause,  they  were 
empowered  to  arm  and  train  the  subjects,  so 
as  to  pot  them  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The 
Scottirii  parliament,  having,  by  a  laudable 
exertion  of  spirit,  obtained  this  act  of  secu- 
rity, granted  the  supply  without  further 
hesitation :  but,  not  yet  satisfied  with  this 
sacrifice,  they  engaged  in  debates  about  the 
conapiiacy,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  lords  in  England,  which  they  termed  an 
officious  intermeddling  in  their  concerns, 
and  an  encroachment  upon  the  sovereignty 


and  independency  of  the  oatioh.  They  irew 
up  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  that 
the  evidence  and  papers  relating  to  the  plot 
might  be  subjected  to  theu*  examination  in 
the  next  session.  Meanwhile,  the  commis- 
sioner, dreading  the  further  progress  of  such 
an  ungovernable  ferocity,  prorogued  the 
parliament  to  the  seventh  day  of  October. 
The  act  of  security  being  transmitted  to 
EIngland,  copies  of  it  were  circulated  by  the 
enemies  of  Godolphin,  who  represented  it 
as  a  measure  of  that  minister;  and^e 
kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs  abB[i»- 
oontent  People  openly  declared,  that  the 
two  kingdoms  were  now  separated  by  law, 
so  as  never  to  be  rejoined.  Reports  were 
spread,  that  great  quantities  of  arms  had 
been  convey^  to  Scotland,  and  that  the 
natives  were  employed  in  preparations  to 
invade  England.  All  the  blame  .of  these 
transactions  was  imputed  to  lord  Godol- 
phin, whom  the  'tories  determined  to  attack, 
while  the  other  party  resolved  to  exert 
their  whole  influence  for  his  preservation ; 
yet,  in  all  probability,  he  owed  his  imme- 
diate support  to  the  success  of  his  friend 
the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
SITUATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR'S  AFFAIRS. 
NoTHiRo  could  be  more  deplorable  than 
the  situation  to  which  the  emperor  was  re- 
duced in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The 
malcontents  in  Hungary  had  rendered  them- 
selves formidable  by  their  success:  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  possessed  all  the  places 
on  the  Danube,  as  &r  as  Paseau,  and  eveli 
threatened  the  ci^  of  Vienna,  which  must 
have  been  infidlibly  lost,  had  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Bavarians  acted  in  concert  By 
the  advice  of  prince  Eugene,  the  emperor 
implored  the  assistance  of  her  Britannic 
majeshr ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ex- 
plamed  to  her  the  necessity  of  undertaking 
his  relief  This  nobleman  in  the  month  of 
January  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland, 
and  concerted  a  scheme  with  the  deputies 
of  the  States>general  for  the  operations  of 
the  ensuiog  campaign.  They  agreed,  that 
general  Auverquerque  should  lie  upon  the 
defensive  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the 
Netherlands,  whUe  the  main  army  of  the 
allies  should  act  upon  the  Rhine,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
Such  was  the  pretext  under  which  this  con- 
summate general  concealed  another  plan, 
which  was  communicated  to  a  few  only,  in 
whose  discretion  he  could  confide.  It  was 
approved  by  the  pensionary  and  some  lead- 
ing men,  who  secured  its  favorable  recep- 
tion with  the  States-general,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  impart  the  secret  to  that 
numerous  assembly.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
preparations  were  made,  on  pretence  of  car- 
rying the  war  to  the  banks  of  the  Moselle. 
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MARLBOROUGH  MARCHES  WITH  TH£ 

ALLIED  ARMY  INTO  GERMANY, 
'iir  the  month  of  April,  the  duke,  accom- 
panied by  his  bi^other  general  Churchill, 
fientenant-genenl  I/miley,  the  earl  ^  Ork- 
ney, and  cSher  officers  of  distinction,  em- 
barked for  Holland,  where  he  had  a  long 
conjference  with  a  deputation  of  the  States, 
concerning  a  proposal  of  sending  a  laij^ 
army  towards  the  Moselle.    The  deputies 
of  Zealand  opposed  this  measure  of  sending 
thd^troope  to  such  a  distance  so  strenu- 
ouiPl  that  the  duke  was  obliged  to  tell 
them,  in  plain  terms,  he  had  received  or- 
ders to   march  thither  with  the    British 
fbrce&   He  accordingly  assembled  his  army 
at  Maestricht;  and  on  the  eighth  day  of 
May  be^an  his  march  into  Germany.    The 
French  imagined  his  intention  was  to  begin 
the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Traerbach, 
and  penetrate  into  France  along  the  Mo- 
selle.   In  this  persuasion  they  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  that  river ;  and  gave  out  that 
the^  intended  to  invest  Huy,  a  pretence  to 
which  the  duke  paid  no  regard.    He  con- 
*  tinued  his  route  by  Bedbui^  Kerpenord, 
Kalsecken :  he  visited  the  rortifications  of 
Bonne,  where  he  received  certain  advice, 
that  the  recruits  and  reinforcements  for  the 
French  army  in  Bavaria  had  joined  the 
elector  at  ViUengen.    He  redoubled  his 
diligence,  passed  the  Neckar  on  the  third 
of  June,  and  halted  at  Ladenburgh:  fhnn 
thence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  States-gen- 
eral, giving  them  to  understand,  that  he  had 
the  queen's  orders  to  m$rch  to  the  relief  of 
the  empire;  and  expressing  his  hope  that 
the^  would  approve  the  design,  and  allow 
their  troops  to  share  the  honor  of  the  expe- 
dition.   Dj  the  return  of  a  courier  he  re- 
ceived their  approbation,  and  full  power  to 
command  their  forces.    He  then  proceeded 
to  Mildenheim,  where  he  was  visited  by 
prince  Eugene ;  and  these  two  great  men, 
whose  talents  were  congenial,  immediately 
contracted  an  intimacy  of  fHendahip.  Next 
day  prince  Louis  of  Baden  arrived  in  the 
camp  at  Great  Hippach.   He  told  the  duke, 
his  g^ce  was  come  to  save  tiie  empire,  and 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
his  honor,  which  he  knew  was  at  the  last 
stake  in  the  opinion  of  some  people.    The 
duke  replied,  he  was  come  to  learn  of  him 
how  to  serve  the  empire ;  that  they  must  be 
ignorant  indeed,  who  did  not  know  that  the 
prince  of  Baden,  when  his  health  permitted 
him,  had  preserved  the  empire,  and  extend- 
ed its  conouests. 

Those  mree  celebrated  generals  agreed 
that  the  two  armies  should  join :  that  the 
command  should  be  alternately  vested  in 
the  duke  and  prince  Louis  from  day  to  day ; 
and  that  prince  Eugene  should  command  a 
separate  army  on  the  Rhine.    Prince  Louis 


returned  to  his  army  en  the  Danube :  prince 
Eugene  set  out  for  Philipsborgb ;  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  being  joined  by  the  impe- 
rial army  na&r  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  at 
Wastertellen,  pitisecuted  his  march  by  EI- 
chingen,  Gingen,  and  Landthaussen.     On 
the  first  day  of  July  he  was  in  sight  of  the 
enemy's  intrenchments  at  Dillengen,  and 
encamped  with  his  right  at  Amerdigliem, 
and  his  left  at  Onderingen.   Understuiding 
that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  .detachea 
the  best  part  of  his  inftntry  to  reinforce  the 
count  D' Arco,  who  was  posted  behind  strong 
lines  at  Schellenbei^  near  Donawert,  he 
resolved  to  attack  their  intrenchm^its  with- 
out delav.    On  the  second  day  of  July  he 
advanced  towards  the  enemv,  and  passed 
the  river  Wermitz:  about  five  o'clock  in 
tiie  afternoon,  the  attack  was  begun  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  inftntry,  supported  by 
the  horse  and  dragoons.    Thejr  were  very 
severelv  handled,  and  even  obliged  to  give 
way,  when  prince  Louis  of  Bnden  marching 
up  at  the  head  of  the  Imperialists  to  another 
part  of  the  line,  made  a  diversion  in  their 
favor.    After  an  obstinate  resistance  they 
forced  the  intrenchments,  and  the  horae  en- 
tering with  the  inftntry,  foil  so  fhrioasly 
upon  the  enemjt,  already  disordered,  that 
they  were  routed  with   great  slan^ter. 
They  fied  with  the  utmost  trepidation  to 
Donawert  and  the  Danube,   leaving   mx 
thousand  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Hie  confMentes  took  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  thirteen  pair  of  colors,  with  aH  the 
tents  and  baggage.    Yet  the  victory  was 
dearly  purch^d;  some  thousands  of  the 
allies  were  slain  in  the  attack,  inclnding 
many  gallant  officers,  among  whom  were 
the  generals  Goor  and  Bemheim,  and  count 
Stirum  was  mortally  wounded.    Next  day 
the  Bavarian  garrison  abandoned  Donawert, 
of  which  the  confederates  took  immediate 
possession,  while  the  elector  passed  the 
JDanube  in  his  march  to  the  river  Leche, 
lest  the  victors  should  cut  ofi^  his  retreat  to 
his  own  country.    The  confederates  having 
crossed  the  Danube  on  several  bridges  of 
pontoons,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  pass  the 
Leche,  and  take  post  in  the  country  of  the 
elector,  who  had  retired  under  the  cannon 
of  Augsburg    The  garrison  of  Newburgh 
retiring  to  Ingoldstadt,  the  place  was  scs 
cured  oy  the  confederates;  and  the  count 
de  Frize  was  detached  with  nine  battalions 
and  fifteen  squadrons  to  invest  the  town  of 
Rain.  Advice  arriving  from  prince  Eugene, 
that  the  mareschals  ViDeroy  and  Tallard 
had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort  K^l,  with 
an  army  of  five  and  forty  thousand  men,  to 
succor  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  ffenerab 
of  the  allies  immediately  detached  prince 
Maximilian  of  Hanover  with  thirty  squad- 
roos  of  horse,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the 
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pmee.  In  &  few  daya  Rain  aiirrendered, 
and  Aieha  was  taken  by  aasault  The  em- 
peior  no  sooner  received  a  oonfirmatbn  of 
the  victonr  of  Schellenberg,  than  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  orcfered  count  Wratialau 
to  intimate  his  intention  of  investing  him 
with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  empire, 
which  the  duke  declined  accepting,  until 
the  queen  interposed  her  authority  at  ^e 
desire  of  Leopold. 

FRUITLESS  NEGGTIATTON  WITH  THE 
ELECTOR  OF  BAVARIA. 
The  allies  advanced  within  a  league  of 
Augsbourg,  and  though  they  found  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  too  securely  posted  under  the 
cannon  of  that  city,  to  be  dislodged  or  at- 
tacked with  any  prospect  of  success,-  they 
encamped  with  Friedburgh  in  their  centre, 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
him  and  his  dominioaa  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough having  reduced  him  to  this  situap 
tion,  proposed  very  advantaffeous  terms  of 
peace,  provided  he  would  abandon  the 
French  interest,  and  join  the  Imperialists 
in  Italy.  His  subjects  seeing  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  the  allies,  pressed  him  to 
cataply  with  these  offers,  rather  than  ex- 
pose his  country  to  ruin  and  desolation.  A 
negotiation  was  begun,  and  he  seemed 
ready  to  sign  the  articles,  when  hearing 
that  mareschal  Tallard  had  passed  the 
Black  Forest,  to  join  him  with  a  great  body 
of  ibices,  he  declared,  that  since  the  kdng 
of  France  had  made  such  powerful  eflbrts 
to  support  him,  he  thought  himself  obliged 
in  honor  to  continue  firm  in  his  alliance. 
The  generals  of  the  allies  were  so  exasper- 
ated at  this  disappointment,  that  they  sent 
oat  detachments  to  rava^  the  country  of 
Bavaria,  as  fiur  as  Mumch :  upwards  of 
three  hundred  towns,  villages,  and  castles, 
were  inhumanly  destroyed,  to  the  indelible 
disgrace  of  those  who  countenanced  and 
comacted  such  barbarous  practices.  The 
elector,  shocked  at  these  brutal  proceedings, 
desired,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  acts  of  vi- 
olence so  opposite  to  true  glory.  The  answer 
be  received,  implied,  that  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  a  speedy 
accommodation.  Incensed  at  this  reply,  he 
declared,  that  since  they  had  obliged  him 
to  draw  the  sword,  he  would  throw  away 
the  scabbaid.  The  duke  and  prince  Louis, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  attack  the  elec- 
tor in  his  strong  camp,  resolved  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt,  and  fi>r  that 
purpose  pa»9d  the  Paer  near  the  town  of 
Schrobbenhausen,  where  they  encamped, 
with  their  left  at  Closterhurgh.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  August  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
marebed  to  Biwrach,  where  he  was  joined 
by  lUkrd.    He  resolved  to  pass  the  Dan- 


ube at  Lawingen,  to  attack  prince  Eugener 
who  had  followed  the  French  anny  from 
the  lines  of  Bichi,  and  lay  encamped  at 
Hochstadt  Next  day,  however,  he  made  y 
a  motion  that  disappointed  the  enensy^'' 
Nevertheless,  they  perusted  -m  their^  de- 
sign of  passing  the  Danube^  and  encamping 
at   Blenheim.    The   allies   resolved  that 

E  Louis  should  undertake  the  siege  of 
stadt,  whilst  prince  Eugene  ana  the 
ihoold  observe  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
Advice  being  received  that  he  had  actually 
crossed  the  Danube  at  Lawingen,  thAdufce 
of  Marlborough  joined  the  forces  of  prince 
Eugene  at  the  camp  of  Munster  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  August,  prince  Louis  having 
by  this  time  marclrad  Gff  towards  the  place 
he  intended  to  besiegei  Next  day  the  duke 
<^  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  observed 
the  posture  of  the  enemy,  who  were  advan- 
tageously posted  on  a  hill  near  Hochstadt, 
the  rifffat  being  covered  bv  the  Danube  and 
the  vuiage  of  Blenheim,  their  left  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Lutzengen,  and  their  firont  by  a  riv- 
ulet, the  banks  of  which  were  steeps  and 
the  bottom  marshy. 

THE  CONFEDERATES  OBTAIN  A  COM- 
PLETE VICTORY  AT  HOCHSTADT. 
NoTwrrHarrAMDUia  these  difficulties,  die 
generals  resolved  to  attack  them  immedi- 
ately, rather  than  lie  inactive  until  their 
forage  and  provision  should  be  consumed. 
They  were  moreover  stimulated  to  this 
hazardous  enterprise  by  an  intercepted  let- 
t^  to  the  elect(Hr  of  Bavaria  finom  mareschal 
Villeroy,  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he 
had  received  orders  to  ravage  the  country 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  intercept  all  communi- 
cation between  the  Rhine  and  the  allied 
army.  The  dispositions  being  made  for  the 
attack,  and  the  orders  communicated  to  the 
general  officers,  the  forces  advanced  into 
Sie  plain  on  the  thirteenth  dav  of  August, 
and  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The 
cannonading  bc^^an  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continued  on  both  sides  till  one  in 
the  afternoon.  The  French  and  Bavarians 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
Mareschal  Tallard  commanded  on  the  right, 
and  posted  seven  and  twenty  battalions, 
with  twelve  squadrons,  in  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  supposing  that  there  the  allies 
would  make  tJieir  chief  efibrt :  their  left 
was  conducted  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
assisted  by  Marsin,  a  French  general  of  ex- 
perience and  capacity.  The  number  of  the 
confederates  did  not  exceed  five  and  fifty : 
their  right  was  under  the  direction  of  prince 
Eugene,  and  their  left  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  At  noon  the  action 
was  begun  by  a  bcxly  of  English  and  Hes- 
sians, under  major-^^eral  Wilkes,  who 
having  passed  the  n valet  with  difficulty, 
and  filed  off  to  the  left  in  the  fiice  of  the 
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enemyy  attacked  the  vilkge  of  Blenbeim 
Wkh  great  vi^r ;  but  were  repulsed  after 
three  eoeeeanve  attempts.  Meanwhile  the 
troops  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  right 
wing,  paflMd  tiie  riVulet  on  fdanks  in  diror- 
ent  pkM^es ;  and  fimned  oo  the  other,  side 
without  anv  molefltation  from  the  enemy. 
At  length,  however,  they  were  charged  by 
the  French  hone  with  ench  impeUioaity, 
and  80  terribly  galled  in  flank  hv  the  troops 
posted  at  Bloiheim,  that  they  tell  in  disor- 
der, uid  part  of  them  repassed  the  riynlet : 
but  a^einfbrcement  of  dragoons  coming  up, 
the  French  cavalry  were  broke  in  their 
turn,  and  driven  to  the  very  hed^  of  the 
village  of  Blenheim.  The  left  wmg  of  the 
confederates  beki^  now  completely  formed, 
ascended  the  hill  m  a  firm  compacted  bodv, 
charging  the  enemy's  horse,  which  could 
no  longer  stud  their  ground,  but  rallied 
several  times  as  they  gave  war.  Tallaid, 
in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  edort,  ordered 
ten  battalions  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  his 
cavalry.  The  duke,  perceiving  his  design, 
sent  three  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Zellto 
sustain  his  horse.  Nevertheless,  the  line 
was  a  little  disordered  hv  the  prodigious 
fire  hom  the  French  innintry,  and  even 
c^iffed  to  recoil  about  sixty  paces :  but  Uie 
conrederates  advancing  to  the  charge  with 
ledouUed  ardor,  routed  the  French  horse ; 
and  their  battalions  being  thus  abandoned, 
were  cut  in  pieces.  Tallard,  having  rallied 
his  broken  cavalry  behind  some  tents  that 
were  still  standing,  resolved  to  draw  oflTthe 
troops  he  had  posted  in  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  and  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  Mar- 
sin,  who  was  with  the  elector  or  Bavaria 
on  the  left,  todesire  he  would  ftcethe  confed- 
erates with  some  troops  to  the  right  of  the 
village  of  OberUan,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
l^y,  and  ihvw  the  retreat  of  the  forces  ftom 
Blenheim.  That  officer  assured  him,  he 
was  BO  fkt  ftom  beinff  in  a  condition  to  spare 
troops,  that  he  couU  hardly  maintain  his 
ground.  The  fiite  of  the  day  was  now  more 
than  half  decided.  The  French  cavaky, 
being  vigorously  attacked  in  flank,  were 
totally  defeated.  Part  of  them  endeavored 
to  gain  the  bridge  whidi  tiiey  had  thrown 
over  the  Danube  between  Hochstadt  and 
Blenheim;  but  they  were  so  closely  pur- 
sued, that  those  wfalo  escaped  the  daughter 
threw  themselves  into  the  river,  where 
they  perished.  Tallard,  being  surrounded, 
was  taken  near  a  mill  behind  the  village 
of  Sonderen,  together  witii  the  marquis  de 
Montperouz,  general  of  horse,  the  maior- 
ffenerals  de  &ppeville,  de  Sillv,  de  la  Va- 
Sere,  and  many  other  oflScers  of  distinction. 
Whilst  these  occurrences  passed  on  the 
left  wing,  Marsin*s  quarters  at  the  village 
of  Oberklau,  in  the  centre,  were  at^ 
tacked  by  ten  battalionsi  under  the  prince 


of  Holsteinbeck,  who  passed  the  rivulet 
with  undaunted  resolution :  but,  before  he 
could  form  his  men  on  the  other  side,  he, 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  mortallv 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  His  battal- 
ions being  supported  by  some  Danish  and 
fibmoverian  cavalry,  renewed  the  charge^ 
and  were  again  repidsed :  at  length  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  person  broogfat  up 
some  ftesh  squadrons  mm  the  body  of  re- 
serve, and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire. 
By  this  time  prince  Eugene  had  obliged  the 
left  wing[  of  the  enemy  to  give  ground, 
after  havmg  surmounted  a  great  number  of 
difllcul^es,  sustained  a  very  obstinate  oppo- 
sition, and  seen  his  cavalrv,  in  whidi  his 
chief  strength  seemed  to  lie,  three  times 
repulsed.  The  duke  of  Marlborooflh  had 
no  sooner  defeated  the  ri^t  wing,  than  he 
made  a  disposition  to  reinforce  the  prince, 
when  he  understood  irom  an  aid-de-camp, 
that  his  highness  had  no  occasion  for  aanst- 
ance ;  and  that  the  elector,  with  monsieur 
de  Marain,  had  abandoned  Oberklau  and 
Lnteincen.  They  were  pursued  as  for  as 
the  vilhges  of  Morselingen  and  Teiasenho- 
ven,  fixxn  whence  they  retreated  to  Dillen- 

£m  and  Lawingen.  The  confederates  be* 
g  now  masters  of  the  field  of  bstde,  sur- 
rounded the  village  of  Blenheim,  in  which, 
as  we  have  alrrady  observed,  seven  and 
twenty  battalions  and  twelve  sqoadrons 
were  posted.  These  troops^  seeing  them- 
selves cut  off  firam  aU  commonicatioii  with 
the  rest  of  their  army,  and  despairing  of  be- 
ing able  to  foree  their  way  through  the  al- 
lies, capitulated  about  eiffht  in  the  evening, 
laid  down  their  arms,  duivered  their  odbrs 
and  standards,  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that  tiie  offi- 
cers should  not  be  rifled.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  glorious  and  complete  vidaries 
that  ever  was  obtained.  Ten  thousand 
French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle;  the  greater  part  of  thirty 
squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons  perished  in 
the  river  Danube :  thirteen  thouamd  were 
made  prisoners:  one  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken,  with  twentjr-fonr  nxir- 
tara,  one  hundred  and  tvrenty-nine  coiotB, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  stan^uda, 
seventeen  pair  of  kettle-drums,  three  tfaoo- 
sand  six  hundred  tents,  four  and  thirty 
coaches,  three  hundred  kden  mules^  two 
bridges  of  boats,  fifteen  pontoons,  fifteen 
barrels  and  eight  casks  filled  with  aflver. 
Of  the  allies,  about  four  thousand  five  hon- 
dred  men  were  killed,  and  about  eight 
thousand  wounded  or  ta^en.  The  kes  of 
the  battle  was  imputed  to  two  capital  er- 
rors committed  by  mareschal  Tallaid; 
namely,  his  weakening  the  centre,  by  de- 
tachiitf  such  a  number  of  troops  to  tlie  vil- 
lage of  Blenheim,  and  his  suftring  the 
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fedentee  to  pus  the  rivulet,  and  iann  nn*' 
moleated.  Certun  it  ifl^  thew  ciicamsteoces 
oontriboted  to  the  succeeB  of  the  duke  of 
Marlboroogl^  who  rode  through  the  hottest 
of  the  fire  with  the  calmest  intrepidity,  g[iv-> 
iag  hie  orders  with  that  presence  of  miod 
and  deliberation  which  were  so  peculiar  to 
his  character.  When  he  next  day  visited 
Tallaid,  he  told  that  general,  he  was  sorry 
such  a  misfortune  sbmild  happeo  peisonaUy 
to  one  fiv  whom  he  had  a  profound  esteem. 
The  mareschal  congratulated  him  on  having 
vanquished  the  best  troops  in  the  world ;  a 
compliment  to  which  the  duke  replisd,  that 
he  toought  his  own  the  best  troops  in  the 
world,  seeing  they  had  conquered  those 
upon  whom  ttomareschal  had  bestowed  such 
an  encomium. 

SIEGE  OF  LANDAU. 
The  victorious  generals  having  by  this 
decisive  stroke  saved  the  house  of  Austria 
from  eotire  ruin,  and  entirely  changed  the 
&De  of  a£biiB  in  the  empire,  siffnified  their 
opinion  to  prince  Louis  of  BaldeQ,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  <^  the  common 
cause  to  join  all  their  forces,  and  drive  the 
French  out  <^  Germany,  rathor  than  lose 
time  at  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt,  which 


quired,  and  sudi  a  bigoted  papist,  that  he 
repined  at  the  success  of  a  heretiad  gene- 
ral On  the  twelfth  day  of  September  he 
marched  towards  Landau  with  the  tKwps 
destined  for  the  siege,  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, with  prince  Eugene,  encamped  at 
Croon  Weissenburgh,  to  cover  the  ente^ 
prise.  By  this  time  Ulm  had  surrendered 
to  Thungen  even  before  the  trenches  were 
opened.  Villeroy  advanced  with  his  army 
towards  Landau,  as  if  he  bad  intended  to 
attack  the  confederates;  but  retired  with- 
out having  made  any  attempt  for  the  "reli^ 
of  the  dImo,  which  was  defended  with  the 
most  obstinate  valor  till  the  twenty-third 
day  of  November,  when  the  besiegen  hav- 
ing lodged  themselves  on  the  counterscarp, 
the  breaches  being  practicable,  and  the  dis- 
positions made  &r  a  general  assault,  the 
garrison  capitulated  upon  honorable  coadi- 
tiona  The  king  of  the  Romans  had  arrived 
in  the  camp,  that  he  might  have  the  credit 
of  taking  the  place,  the  command  of  which 
he  bestowed  on  the  count  de  Frixe,  who  had 
before  defended  it  with  equal  courage  and 
ability. 

MARLBOROUGH  RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND. 
Tkb  next  enterprise  which  the  confede- 


would  surrender  of  course.  This  opinion  rates  undertook,  was  the  siejre  of  Traerbach. 
was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  French  The  hereditary  prmce  of  Hease^i^asBel,  le 
garrison  at  Augmig,  who  quitted  that  pibce  ing  intrusted  with  the  direetioo  of  the  at* 


00  the  sixteenBi  day  of  August    The  ma- 
gistrates eent  a  deputation,  craving  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
forthwith  ordered  a  detachment  to  take  pos> 
sesaion  <^  that  important  city.    The  duke 
having  sent  mareschal  de  Tallard  under  a 
guard  of  dragoons  to  Frankfor^  and  disposed 
of  the  other  prisoners  of  distmction  in  the 
adjacent  places,  encamped  at  Sefillingen, 
within  half  a  league  of  Ulm.    Here  he 
held  a  conference  with  the  pnhceu  Eugene 
and  Louis  of  Baden,  in  which  they  amed 
that,  as  the  enemy  retreated  towar£  the 
Rhine,  the  confederate  army  abould  take  the 
aune  routo,  excepting  three  and  twenty 
battalions  and  some  sauadrons,  to  be  left  for 
the  siege  of  Ulm,  unaer  general  Thun^n. 
They  l^gan  their  march  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  August,  by  diflbrent  routes,  to  the 
general  reiMezvous  atBru8chal,nearPhilipe- 
bui^h.    Then  they  resolved,  that  prince 
Louis  of  Baden  should  undertake  the  siege 
of  Lmdmi,  in  order  to  secure  the  circle  of 
Suabia  from  the  incursions  of  that  garrison. 
Considering  the  consternation  that  prevailed 
all  over  France,  nothmg  could  be  more  im- 
politic than  this  measure,  which  gave  the 
enemy  time  for  recollecticm,  and  recruitmff 
their  forcesi    It  was  a  proposal  on  whi<£ 
the  prince  of  Baden  inosted  with  uncom- 
mon obstinacy.    He  was  even  suspected  of 
Qorruption.    He  was  jealous  of  the  glory 
which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  ac» 


tacks,  invested  the  eastle  in  the  beginning 
of  November.  Though  it  was  strongly  for- 
tified, and  well  defended,  he  carried  on  his 
operations  with  such  spirit  and  assiduity, 
that  in  about  six  weeks  the  garrison  surren- 
dered the  place  on  honorable  terma  In  the 
mean  time  the  duke  of  Marlborough  re- 
paired to  Berlin,  where  he  negotiated  for  a 
reinforcement  of  eight  tixmsand  PrussianB, 
to  serve  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy  during 
the  next'  campaigp.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  the  court  of  ilanover,  where,  as  in  all 
other  places,  he  was  received  with  paiticukr 
marks  of  distinction.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  Hague,  he  was  congratulated  by  the 
States-general  on  his  victories  at  ScheUen- 
berff  and  Blenheim,  and  as  much  considered 
in  Holland,  as  if  he  had  been  actuallv  stadt- 
holder.  He  had  received  a  secono  letter 
from  the  emperor,  couched  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  acknowled|[roent,  and  was  declared 
prince  of  the  empire.  In  December  he 
embarked  for  England,  where  he  found  the 
people  in  a  transpcnrt  of  joy,  and  was  wel- 
eooMd  as  a  hero  who  had  rotrieved  the  glory 
of  the  nation. 

OTATE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 
In  Flanders,  nothing  of  moment  was  exe- 
cuted, except  the  bombardment  of  Bruges 
and  Namur  by  baron  Spaar,  with  nine  tlwu- 
sand  Dutch  troops;  ana  two  attempts  upon 
the  French  lines,  which  were  actuuly  pene- 
.trated  by  Auverquerqoe,  though  he  was  not 
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Me  to  nmiiitaui  the  fooUnff  be  had  ^ined. 
The  (deotor  of  Bavaria,  who  had  reared  to 
Bnuselfl- after  his  defeat,  formed  a  scheme 
fyr  anrprifliii^  the  Dutch  general  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  and  aaaembled  all  hia  troops 
at  Tirlemont :  but  the  French  court,  appre- 
hensive of  his  temerity,  sent  Villeroy  to 
watoh  his  conduct,  and  prevent  his  hazard- 
ing an  engagement,  except  with  a  fidr  proe- 
pect  of  advantage.  The  mareschal  fiiMiing 
him  determined  to  give  battle  at  all  events, 
represented  the  improbability  of  succeeding 
against  an  enemy  so  advantageously  posted ; 
and  the  ill  consequences  of  a  repulse :  but, 
finding  the  elector  deaf  to  all  his  remon- 
fltrances,  he  flatly  refused  to  march,  and  pro- 
duced the  king's  order  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment In  Italy  the  French  met  with  no  op- 
position. The  duke  of  Savov  being  unable 
to  free  the  enemy  in  the  field,  was  obliged 
to  lie  inactive.  He  saw  the  duke  de  A^- 
dome  reduce  Vercelli  and  Ivrea,  and  undei^ 
take  the  siege  of  Verac ;  while  he  posted 
his  little  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po^ 
at  Crescentino,  where  he  bad  a  bridge  of 
communication,  by  which  he  suppliM  the 
place  occasionally  with  fresh  troops  and  pro- 
visiona  The  place  held  out  five  months 
against  all  tiie  efibrts  of  the  French  gene- 
ral :  at  length  the  communication  bein^  cut 
ofij  the  duke  of  Savoy  retired  to  Chivas. 
He  bore  his  misfortunes  with  p^t  equa- 
nimity ;  and  told  the  Elnglish  minister,  that 
thouffh  he  was  abandoned  by  the  allies,  he 
woufil  never  abandon  himeeliC  The  empe- 
ror had  neglected  Italy,  that  he  might  act 
with  more  vigor  against  Ragotaki  and  the 
Hungariao  nuloontents,  over  whom  he  ob- 
tain^ several  advantages;  notwithstandinjBf 
which  they  continued  formidable,  from  their 
number,  bravery,  and  resolution.  The  min- 
isters of  the  allies  pressed  Leopold  to  enter 
into  a  negotiatkm  frr  a  peace  with  those 
rebels :  sm  conferences  were  opened ;  but 
he  was  not  sincerely  disposed  to  an  accom- 
modation, and  Ragotski  aimed  at  the  prin- 
cipality of  Transylvania,  which  the  court 
of^  Vienna  would  not  easily  relinquish.  The 
emperor  was  not  a  little  aJarmed  by  a  revo- 
lution at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  until  the  new 
sultan  dispatohed  a  chiaus  to  Vienna,  with 
an  assurance  that  he  would  give  no  assist- 
ance to  the  malcontents  of  Hungary.  In 
Poland,  the  diet  beinff  assembled  bv  the  car- 
dinal-primate, Stanislaus  LezinskC  palatine 
of  Posnania,  was  elected  and  proclaimed 
king,  and  recognized  by  Charles  of  Sweden, 
who  still  maintained  his  army  by  contribu- 
tions in  that  country,  more  intent  upon  the 
ruin  of  Augustus  than  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  own  dominions:  for  he  paid  no 
regard  to  the  proffress  of  the  Muscovites, 
who  had  ravaged  Lavohia,  reduced  Narva, 
and  made  incursions  into  Sweden.    Augus- 


tus retreated  into  his  Saxon   dominions, 
which  he  impoverished,  in  order  to  raise  a 

great  army,  with  which  he  mig^t  return  to 
oland ;  the  pope  espoused  the  interest  of 
this  new  convert,  so  fiir  as  to  cite  the  car- 
dinal-primate to  appear  at  Rome,  and  give 
an  account  of  the  share  he  had  in  the  P^ish 
troubles.  The  Protestants  of  the  Gonven- 
nois,  deriving  courage  fh)m  despair,  became 
so  troublesome  to  the  government  of  France, 
that  Louis  was  obliged  to  treat  them  with 
lenity:  he  sent  mareschal  Villars  against 
them  with  a  firesh  reinforcement;  Ixit  at 
the  same  time  furnished  him  with  instmo- 
tions  to  treat  for  an  accommodation.  This 
officer  immediately  commenced  a  negotia- 
tion with  Cavalier,  the  chief  of  the  revert- 
ers; and  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  they  were  indulged  with  liberty  m 
conscience :  but  these  articles  were  veiy  ill 
observed  by  the  French  ministry. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL 
In  Portugal,  the  interest  of  Idne  Charles 
wore  a  v^ry  melancholy  aspect  When  he 
arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  found  no  preparations 
made  for  opening  the  campaigfn.  The  Por- 
tuguese ministry  favored  the  French  in 
secret :  the  people  were  averse  to  heretics : 
the  duke  of  Schombcrg  was  on  ill  terms 
with  Fagel,  the  Dutch  general :  the  Portu- 
guese forces  consisted  of  raw,  undisciplined 
ts :  and  the  French  ambassador  had 
ht  up  the  best  horses  in  the  kingdom ; 
so  t^at  the  troopers  could  not  be  properly 
mounted.  The  king  of  Portugal  had  prom- 
ised to  enter  Spain  with  Charles  1^  the 
middle  of  May :  but  he  was  not  ready  till 
the  beginning  of  June,  when  they  reached 
Santaren.  T^  this  time  they  had  pnUiahed 
their  respective  manifestoes;  Charles  dis> 
playing  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Spam,  and 
promismg  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who 
would  in  three  months  join  his  army;  and 
the  king  of  Portugal  declaring,  that  his  sole 
aim  in  taking  up  arms  was  to  restore  the 
liberty  of  the  Spanish  nation,  oppressed  by 
the  power  of  France,  as  well  as  to  assert 
the  right  of  Charles  to  that  monarchy.  The 
present  possessor,  whom  they  mentioned  bj 
the  name  of  the  duke  of  Aniou,  had  already 
anticipated  their  invasion.  His  general,  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  entering  Portugal,  took 
the  town  of  Segura  by  stratagenL  The 
governor  of  Salvaterra  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion: Cebreros  was  reduced  without 
much  opposition:  Zebredo  was  abandoned 
by  the  inhabitante;  and  the  town  of  Lhanii 
laViella  was  taken  by  assault  Portugal 
was  at  die  same  time  invaded  in  di^rent 
parts  by  the  marquis  de  Jeoffreville,  prince 
Tserclas  de  Tilly,  and  ,the  marquis  de  Vil- 
ladarias.  Two  Dutch  battalions  were  at- 
tacked and  taken  by  the  duke  of  Bmvick 
at  Sodreira  Formosa.    Then  he  passed  the 
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Tafiii8»  and  joined  prince  T8erela&  King 
PJiuip  arriving  in  the  army,  invested  Port 
alegre ;  and  the  garrtson,  including  an  £ng- 
Ibfa  regiment  of  foot  commanded  by  colonel 
Stanhope,  were  made  priaoners  of  war.  The 
next  place  he  besieged  was  Castel  Davide, 
which  met  with  the  same  &te.  On  the 
other  hftnd,  the  marquis  Das  Minas,  in  order 
to  maitk  a  diverebn,  entered  Spain  with 
fifteen  thousand  men,  took  Feuentei  Gri- 
maido  in  Castile,  by  assault,  defeated  a  body 
of  French  and  Spaniards  commanded  by 
Don  Ronquillo,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Manaeinta  The  weather  growing  exces- 
sively hot,  Philip  sent  his  troops  into  quar- 
ters of  refreshment :  and  the  allies  followed 
his  example.  Duke  Schomberg  finding  his 
advice  very  little  regarded  by  the  Portu- 
guese ministry,  and  seeing  very  little  pros- 
pect of  success,  desired  leave  to  resign  his 
command,  which  the  queen  bestowed  upon 
the  earl  of  Cialway,  who,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  English  and  Dutch  troops,  arrived 
at  Lisbon  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July. 
About  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  two 
kines  repaired  to  the  camp  near  Almeida, 
reaSving  to  invade  Castile :  but  they  found 
the  river  Agueda  so  well  guarded  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  that  they  would  not  at^ 
tempt  a  passage.  They,  therefore,  retired 
into  the  territories  of  Portugal,  and  the  army 
was  pat  into  winter  quarters.  The  Span- 
iards were  now  so  weakened,  by  detach- 
ments sent  with  the  marquis  de  Yilladarias 
towards  Gibraltar,  that  the  duke  of  Berwick 
could  not  execute  any  scheme  of  importance 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign. 
SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE  TAKES  GIBRALTAR 

Tbb  arms  oi  England  were  not  less  for- 
tunate  by  sea  than  they  had  been  upon  the 
Danube.  Sir  Geor^  Rooke  having  landed 
kin^  Charles  at  Lisbon,  sent  a  sqimdron  to 
cruise  off  Cape  Spartell,  under  the  command 
of  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who,  on  the  twelfth 
of  March,  engaged  and  took  three  Spaniah 
diips  of  war,  bcmnd  from  St  Sebastian's  to 
Cadiz.  Rooke  received  orders  from  the 
queen  to  sail  to  the  relief  of  Nice  and  Villa 
Fran^  which  were  threatened  with  a  siege 
by  the  duke  de  Vendome :  at  the  same  time 
he  was  pressed  by  king  Charles  to  execute 
a  schetne  upon  Barcelona,  projected  by  the 
prince  of  Hesse  d'Arrastaat,  who  declared 
nis  opinion,  that  the  Catalonians  would  de- 
clare fi>r  the  house  of  Austria,  as  soon  as 
they  should  be  assured  of  proper  support  and 
protection.  The  ministry  of  England  unr 
deratanding  that  the  French  were  employed 
in  equipping  a  strong  squadron  at  Brest,  and 
Judging  it  was  destined  to  act  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, sent  out  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Brest  squadron ;  and  he  was 
provided  with  instructions  how  to  act,  in  case 
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it  should  be  sailed  to  the  Meditemaean. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  George  Rooke,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  entreaties  of  king  Charles, 
sailed  with  the  transports  under  his  convoy 
to  Barcelona,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  May 
appeared  b^re  the  city.  Next  day,  the 
troops  were  landed  by  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  and  the 
Dutch  ketches  bombarded  the  place :  but  by 
this  time  the  governor  had  secured  the 
chiefs  of  the  Austrian  party ;  and  the  peo- 
ple exhibiting  no  marks  df  attachment  to 
king  Charles,  the  prince  re-embarked  his 
soldiers,  from  an  apprehension  of  their  being 
attacked  and  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers. On  the  sixteenth  day  of  June  Sir 
Greorge  Rooke,  being  joined  by  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley Shovel,  resolved  to  proceed  up  the  Med- 
iterranean in  quest  of  the  French  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  thither  from  Brest,  and 
which  Rooke  had  actually  discovered,  in  the 
preceding  month,  on  their  vovage  to  Toulon. 
On  the  seventeenth  da^  of  July  the  admiral 
called  a  council  of  war  m  the  road  of  Tetuan, 
when  they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Gibraltar,  which  was  but  slenderly 
provided  with  a  garrison.  Thither  they 
sailed,  and  on  the  twenty*flrst  day  of  the 
month  the  prince  of  Hesse  landed  on  the 
isthmus  with  eighteen  hundred  marines: 
then  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surren- 
der, and  was  answered,  that  the  place  would 
be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  Next 
day  the  admiral  gave  orders  for  cannonading 
the  town :  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  their  fortifications  at  the  south 
mole-head,  he  commanded  captain  Whitaker 
to  arm  all  the  boats,  and  assault  that  quarter. 
The  captains  Hicks  and  Jumper,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  nearest  the  mole,  immediately 
manned  their  pinnaces,  and  entered  the  for- 
tifications sword  in  hand.  The  Spaniards 
sprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieutenants, 
and  about  a  hunared  men,  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Nevertheless,  the  two  captains 
took  possession  of  a  platform,  and  kept  their 
ground  until  they  were  sustained  by  captain 
Whitaker,  and  tne  rest  of  the  seamen,  who 
took  by  storm  a  redoubt  between  the  mole 
and  the  town.  Then  the  governor  capitu- 
lated ;  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  entered  the 
place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  this  attempt, 
considering  the  strength  of  the  fortifications, 
which  might  have  been  defended  by  fifty 
men  against  a  numerous  army. 

A  sufilicient  garrison  being  left  with  his 
highness,  the  admiral  returned  to  Tetuan, 
to  take  in  wood  and  water;  and  when  he 
sailed,  on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  he  de- 
scried the  French  fleet,  to  which  he  gave 
chase  with  all  tbe  sail  he  could  spread.  On 
the  thirteenth  be  came  up  with  it,  as  it  lay 
in  a  line  off  Malaga  ready  to  receive  him, 
to  the  number  of  two  and  fifty  great  shipsi 
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ai|d  four  and  twenty  galleye,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  count  de  Tholouee,  high-admi- 
ril  of  France,  with  the  inferior  flaffs  of  the 
white  and  blue  division&  The  Eofiiish  fleet 
consisted  of  three  and  fifty  ships  of  the  line, 
exclusive  of  fn^tes,  but  they  were  inferior 
to  the  French  m  number  of  guna  and  men, 
as  well  as  in  weight  of  metal,  and  altogether 
unprovided  of  gSleys,  from  which  the  ene- 
my reaped  great  advantage  during  the  en- 
jfagement  A  little  after  ten  in  &e  morn- 
ing, the  battle  began  with  equal  fury  on  both 
sides,  and  continued  to  rage  with  doubtful 
success  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
van  of  the  French  gave  way ;  nevertheless, 
the  fight  was  maintained  till  night,  when 
the  enemv  bore  away  to  leewfud.  The 
wind  diifting  before  morning,  the  French 
gained  the  weather-gage;  but  they  made 
no  use  of  this  advantage :  for  two  successive 
days  the  English  adroixal  endeavored  to  re- 
new the  engagement,  which  the  count  de 
Tholouse  declin^,  and  at  last  he  disap- 
peared. The  loss  was  pretty  equal  on  both 
sides,  though  not  a  single  ship  was  taken  or 
destroyed  bv  either:  but  the  honor  of  the 
day  certainly  remamed  with  the  English. 
Over  and  above  the  disadvantages  we  have 
enumerated,  the  bottoms  of  the  British  fleet 
were  foul,  and  several  large  ships  had  ex- 
p^ed  all  their  shot  long  before  the  battle 
ceased :  yet  the  enemy  were  so  roughly  han- 
dled, that  they  did  not  venture  another  en- 
gagement during  the  whole  war.  The 
French  kin^,  in  order  to  raise  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  people,  claimed  the  victory, 
and  published  an  account  of  the  action, 
whicn,  at  this  distance  of  time,  plainly  proves 
that  he  was  reduced  to  the  mean  shift  of 
imposing  upon  his  subjects,  by  false  and  par- 
ttai  representations.  Among  other  exagger- 
ations in  this  detail,  we  find  mention  nuule 
of  mischief  done  to  French  ships  by  English 
bombs ;  though  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  there  was  not  one  bomb  vessel  in  the 
combined  fleet  The  French  academy,  ac- 
tuated by  a  servile  spirit  of  adulation,  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck  on  the  occasion,  which, 
instead  of  perpetuating  the  glory  of  their 
priuce,  served  only  to  transmit  their  own 
shame  to  posterity.  After  the  batde.  Sir 
George  Rooke  sailed  to  Gibraltar  to  refit, 
and  leaving  a  squadron  with  Sir  John  Leake, 
set  sail  for  England  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  August  He  arrived  in  September, 
and  was  received  by  the  ministry  and  the 
people  in  general,  with  those  marks  of  es- 
teem and  veneration  which  were  due  to  his 
long  services  and  signal  success:  but  he 
was  still  persecuted  with  a  spirit  of  envy 
and  detraction.  Philip,  kin^  of  Spain, 
alarmed  at  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  sent 
the  marquis  de  Villadarias  with  an  army  to 
retake  it    The  siege  lasted  four  months. 


during  which  the  prinae  of  Hesse  exhibited 
many  shining -proofo  of  courage  and  ability. 
The  pkce  was  supplied  with  men  and  pio- 
visions  by  convoys  from  lisbon,  until  mon- 
sieur de  rointis  put  a  stop  to  that  commn- 
nicatioD,  by  entering  the  bay  with  a  strong 
squadron:  but  he  was  oUiged  to  retire  at 
the  approach  of  Sir  John  Leake  wofi  admi- 
ral Vanderduasen ;  and  the  marquiMe  Vil- 
ladarias, having  made  little  or  no  progress 
on  land,  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise. 

SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  parliament  of  England  meeting  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Ckstober,  the  qneen, 
in  her  speech,  observed,  that  the  great  and 
remarkable  success  with  which  God  had 
blessed  her  arms  produced  unanimoas  joy 
and  satisfaction  through  all  parts  of  the 
Idnsdom,  and  that  a  timely  improveEnent 
of  the  present  advantiures  would  enable  her 
to  procure  a  lasting  foundation  of  security 
for  England^  as  well  as  a  firm  support  for 
the  liberty  of  Europe.  She  declared  her 
intention  was  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to 
all  her  subjects.  She  expressed  her  hope 
that  they  would  do  nothing  to  endanger  the 
loss  of  this  opportunity;  and  tfant  there 
wovdd  be  no  contention  among  them,  hot  an 
emulation  to  promote  the  public  welfiue. 
Ckmgratulatory  addresses  were  voted  and 
presented  by  both  house&  Thev  were  eqoal 
m  their  professions  of  duty  and  afleetion  to 
the  queen ;  but  the  addresses  imtnbed  a  very 
difierent  color  from  the  di&rent  sanctions 
by  which  the  two  houses  were  infloenced. 
The  lords  oongratulated  her  on  the  great 
and  glorious  success  of  her  arms  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with- 
out deigning  to  mention  Sir  George  Rooke, 
who  M  defeated  the  French  navy  at  sea, 
and  added  the  important  fortress  of  Gibral- 
tar to  the  Briti^  conquesta  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commons  anected  to  mention  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  and  Ra>ke'8  naval  vic- 
tory, as  events  of  equal  glory  and  import- 
ance. However  they  might  be  warped  by 
prejudice  against  individuals,  they  did  not 
suffer  the  war  to  languidi  for  want  of  sup- 
plies. Having  taken  into  consideration  the 
services  of  the  army  and  navy,  they  voted 
that  the  queen  should  be  desired  to  bestow 
her  bounty  on  the  seamen  and  land  forces 
who  had  bebived  themselves  so  gallantly. 
Then  thev  deliberated  upon  the  dififerent 
articles  of  national  expense,  and  granted 
four  millions  six  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand nme  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds 
for  the  occasions  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  be 
raised  by  a  land  tax,  by  the  sale  of  annui- 
ties, and  other  expedienta  These  measures 
were  taken  with  such  expedition,  that  the 
land  tax  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
ninth  day  of  December ;  when  the  queen. 
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in  m  abort  ^peedi,  tlnnked  the  commoos  for 
tfaeir  dispatch,  which  she  conaidered  a  aure 
pledge  of  their  af^tion. 

AN  ACT  OF  ALIENATION  PASSED. 
Tbb  high  church  party  book  thia  occaaran 
to  promote  the  bill  againat  oocaaioiial  con- 
ftormity,   which  waa  revived  and  b^l^^t 
into  ^e  hoaae  on  a  new  model,  by  fflr. 
WillMb  Bromley,  who  moved  that  it  might 
be  tacked  to  the  land  tax  ImII,  and  aent  up 
to  the  lorda  for  their  concurrence.    The 
court  no  longer  eepouaed  thia  meaaure,  and 
the  violent  party  waa  weakened  by  defec- 
tion.    AAer  a  warm  and  tediona  debate, 
the  tack  waa  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
The  bill,  however,  paaaed  the  houae-of  com- 
mona,  and  waa  aent  up  to  the  lorda  on  the 
foorteenth  day  of  December,  when  it  would 
hardly  have  excited  a  debate,  had  not  the 
queen  been  preaent,  and  deairoua  of  hearing 
what  oonld  be  aaid  on  both  aides  of  the 
queetion.    For  the  inibrmatk>n  and  aatia&o- 
tion  of  her  majeaty,  the  subject  waa  again 
discoBBed,  and  all  the  arguments  being  re- 
peated, the  bill  was  refected  by  a  majority 
of  one  and  twenty  voicea.    The  next  sub- 
ject on  which  the  house  of  lorda  employed 
their  attention,  was  the  late  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  parliament   The  brd  Kaversham, 
in  a  aet  speech,  observed,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  succession  in  Scotland  had  been 
postponed,  partly  because  the  ministry  for 
that  kingdom  were  weak  and  divided ;  part- 
ly trom  a  received  opinion  that  the  succes- 
sion, was  never  sincerely  and  cordially  in- 
tended by  those  who  managed  the  affiiirs  of 
Scotland  in  the  cabinet  council.    He  expa^ 
tiated  on  the  bad  oonsequencee  that  mififht 
attend  the  act  of  security,  which  he  styled 
a  bill  of  exclusion ;  and  particularly  men- 
tioned that  clause  by  which  the  heritors  and 
borouf  hs  were  ordained  to  exercise  their 
fenciUe  men  every  month.    He  aaid  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  were  as 
learned  and  bnive  as  any  nation  in  Europe, 
and  generally  discontented :  that  the  com- 
mon people  were  veiy  numerous,  very  stout, 
and  very  poor;  and  he  asked  who  was  the 
man  that  could  tell  what  such  a  multitude, 
eo  armed,  and  so  disciplined,  might  do  un- 
der such  leaden,  could  opportunities  suit 
their  intention.    He  recommended  these 
circumstances  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  and  coucluded  with  these  words  of 
lord  Bacon,  **  Let  men  beware  how  they 
neglect  or  soflbr  matter  of  troubles  to  be 
prepared ;  for  no  man  can  forbid  the  roarks 
that  may  set  all  on  fire."    The  lords  re- 
solved to  consider  these  subjects  on  the 
twenty-ninth  d^y  of  November,  when  the 

Soeea  repaired  to  the  house  of  peers  to  hear 
tie  debates^  and  by  her  presence  moderate 
the  beat  of  both  parties.  The  earl  of  Not- 
tiogfaam  reflected  so  severely  on  the  mem- 


ory of  kmg  William,  that  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  Tower,  had  not  the  loide 
declined  any  auch  motion  out  of  respect  to 
her  majesty.  After  much  declamation  on 
the  Scottish  act  of  aecurity,  the  grand  com- 
mittee of  the  peers,  by  the  advice  of  kird 
Wharton,  resolved,  that  the  queen  diould 
be  enablcNl  by  act  df  parliament,  on  the  part 
of  England,  to  name  commissioners  to  treat 
about  a  unk>n  with  Scotland,  provided  that 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  should  first  ap- 
point commiasioners  on  their  part  for  the 
same  purpose:  that  no  Scotsmen  should  en- 
joy  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  except 
such  as  were  settled  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  plantations,  and  such  as  were  oi 
mi^ht  be  in  the  sea  or  land  service,  until  a 
union  could  be  efiected,  or  the  successicii 
settled  aa  in  England:  that  the  traffic  by 
cattle  from  Scotland  to  England  should  be 
prevented:  that  the  lord  admiral  ahoald 
issue  orders  for  taking  such  vessels  a» 
should  be  found  trading  finoro  Scotland  to 
France,  or  to  the  ports  of  any  of  her  maje» 
ty's  enemies;  and  that  care  mould  be  taxeil 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  English  wool 
into  Scotland.  On  these  resolutions  a  bill 
was  formed  for  an  entire  union,  and  passed 
the  house  on  the  twentieth  day  of  I>ecem- 
ber.  The  lords  presented  an  address  to  the 
queen,  representing  that  they  had  dulv 
weighed  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  ef- 
fects that  were  likely  to  be  produced  by  di- 
vers acts  of  parliament  lately  passed  in 
Scotland :  that  they  were  of  opinion  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  recuired  that  speedy 
and  efibctual  orders  ahould  be  jfiven  to  put 
Newcastle  in  a  posture  of  defence,  to  se- 
cure the  port  of  Tinroouth,  and  repair  the 
fortifications  of  Hull  and  Carlisle.  They 
likewise  advised  her  majesty  to  give  direc- 
tions for  disciplining  the  militia  of  the  four, 
northern  counties ;  for  providmg  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition;  for  maintaming  a 
competent  number  of  regular  troops  on  the 
northern  borders  of  England,  as  well  as  in 
the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  for  putting  the 
laws  in  execution  against  papists.  The 
queen  promised  that  a  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  places  they  had  mentioned, 
and  laid  before  the  parliament ;  and  that  she 
would  give  the  necessary  directions  upon 
the  other  articles  of  the  addressi  The  com- 
mons seemed  to  concur  with  the  lords  in 
their  sentiments  of  the  Scottish  act  of  ae- 
curity. They  resolved,  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  for  the  effectual  securing  the 
kingdom  of  England  from  the  apparent  dan- 
gers that  might  arise  from  several  acts 
mtely  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland ; 
and  this  vras  formed  on  nearly  the  same 
resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
upper  boose.  The  bill  sent  down  by  the 
lords,  was  thrice  read,  and  ordered  to  lie 
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upon  the  table :  but  they  passed  their  own, 
to  take  effect  at  Christmas,  provided  before 
that  time  the  Scots  should  not  settle  the 
succession.  When  it  was  offered  to  the 
lords,  they  passed  it  without  any  amend- 
ment, contrary  to  the  expectation  and  even 
to  the  hope  of  some  members  who  were  no 
friends  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  firmly 
believed  the  lords  would  have  treated  this 
bill  with  the  same  contempt  which  had  been 
manifested  for  that  which  they  had  sent 
down  to  the  commons. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  house  af&r  his  return  to 
England,  was  honored  with  a  very  extraor- 
dinary eulo^um,  pronounced  by  the  lord- 
keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  compliment  of  the  same  nature 
was  presented  to  him  by  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commona  IJoctor  Delaune,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  Universityt  at- 
tendea  the  queen  with  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation upon  the  success  of  her  arms  in 
Germany,  under  the  admirable  conduct  and 
invincible  courage  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  and  at  sea,  under  the  most  brave 
and  faithfiil  admiral  Sir  George  Rooke.  He 
received  a  civil  answer  from  her  majesty, 
though  now  she  took  umbrage  at  Rooke*s 
being  raised  upon  a  level  wi£  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  whose  great  victories  had 
captivated  her  administration,  and  whose 
wife  had  alienated  her  affection  from  ^  the 
torie&  The  oooimons,  perceiving  how 
high  he  stood  in  her  majesty's  esteem,  and 
having  been  properly  tutored  for  the  pur- 
pose, took  into  consideration  the  great  ser- 
vices of  the  duke ;  and  in  an  address,  be- 
sought her  majesty  to  consider  some  proper 
means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such 
noble  actions.  In  a  few  days  she  gave  them 
'  to  understand  by  a  message,  that  she  was 
inclined  to  grant  the  interest  of  the  crown 
in  the  honor  and  manor  of  Woodstock  and 
hundred  of  Wooton  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  his  heirs ;  and  that  as  the  lieu- 
tenancy and  rangership  of  the  parks,  with 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  manors  and  hun- 
dreds, were  granted  for  two  lives,  she  wished 
that  encumbrance  could  be  removed.  A  bill 
was  immediately  brought  in,  enabling  the 
queen  to  bestow  these  honors  and  manors 
on  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs ; 
and  the  queen  was  desired  to  advance  the 
money  for  clearing  the  encumbrances.  She 
not  only  complied  with  this  address,  but 
likewise  ordered  the  comptroller  of  her 
works  to  build  in  Woodstock- park,  a  mag- 
nificent palace  for  the  duke,  upon  a  plan 
much  more  solid  than  beautiful.  By  this 
time  Sir  George  Rooke  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  command  of  the  fleet  bestowed  upon 
Sir  Cioudesley  Shovel,  now  declared  rear- 


admiral  of  England.  Mareeohal  de  Taikrd, 
with  the  other  French  generals  taken  at 
Hochstadt,  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of  De- 
cember in  the  river  Thames,  and  were  nn- 
mediately  conveyed  to  Nottingham  and 
Litchfield,  attended  by  a  detachment  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  horse  guards.  They 
were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  riding  ten  miles 
around  the  places  of  their  confinement 

DISAGREEMENT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  C¥ 
THE  AYLESBURY  CONSTABLES. 
While  the  house  of  commons,  in  two 
successive  addresses,  thanked  the  queen  finr 
the  treaty  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  concluded  with  Prussia  concerning  the 
troops  to  be  sent  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
desired  she  would  use  her  interest  with  the 
allies,  that  they  might  next  year  fiimi^ 
their  complete  proportions  of  men  by  sea 
and  land ;  the  lords  examined  into  all  the 
proceedings  ateea,  and  all  the  instructions 
of  the  admiralty ;  and  presented  an  address 
to  the  queen,  explaining  all  the  different 
articles  of  mismanagement    She  jHtxnised 
to   consider  them  particularly,   and  give 
such  directions  upon  them  as  might  be  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public  service. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  sesdon  was  con- 
sumed in  disputes  and  altercations  between 
the  two  houses  on  the  subject  of  the  Ayles- 
bury constables,  who  were  sued  by  five  c^er 
inhabitants  for  having  denied  them  the  right 
of  voting  at  the  election.    These  five  per- 
sons were  committed  to  Newgate  by  order 
of  the  house  of  commons.    They  moved  for 
habeas  corpus  in  the  Kind's  Bench ;  but  the 
court  would  take  no  cogmzance  of  the  afiair. 
Two  of  the  prisoners  petitioned  the  queen 
that  their  case  might  be  brought  before  her 
majesty  in  parliament    The  commons,  in 
an  address,  besought  the  queen  to  refiise 
granting  a  writ  of  error  in  this  case,  which 
would  tend  to  the  overtbrowinjOf  the  on- 
doubted  rights  and  privileges  of  the  com- 
mons of  England.    She  assured  them  she 
would  not  00  anything  to  give  them  just 
cause  of  complaint ;  but  this  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
bemgof  the  highest  importance,  she  thought 
it  necessary  to  weigh  and  consider  very 
carefiiUy  what  might  be  proper  for  her  to 
do  in  a  thing  of  so  great  concern.     They 
voted  all  the  lawyers  who  had  pleaded  on 
the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of 
the  prisoners  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
They  likewise  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
removed  from  Newgate  into  the  custody  of 
their  sergeant  at  arms,  lest  they  should  have 
been  discharged  by  the  queen's  granting 
writs  of  error.   The  prisoners,  finding  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  exasperated  com- 
mons, petitioned  the  lords  for  relief    The 
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npfper  bouse  passed  six  different  resolntions 
tt^inSt  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  as  be- 
ing ail  obstructum  to  justice,  and  contrary 
to  Maffna  Charta.  The  lower  house  de- 
manded a  conference,  in  which  they  insisted 
upon  the  sole  right  of  determining  elections : 
they  affirmed,  that  they  only  could  judge 
who  had  a  right  of  voting ;  and  that  they 
were  jndges  of  their  own  privileffes,  in 
which  the  lords  could  not  intermeddfe. 
THE  PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED. 
Thk  upper  house  demanded  a  free  con- 
ference, which  proved  ineffectuaL  New 
resolutions  were  taken  by  the  commons, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  peers, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  attended  the  queen 
with  a  long  representation  of  all  die  par- 
ticulars rehiting  to  this  aflair.  They  af- 
firmed that  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
commons  against  the  Aylesbury  men  were 
wholly  new  and  unprecedented:  that  it 
was  the  birthright  of  every  En^rlishman, 
who  apprehended  himself  injurec^  to  seek 
ibr  redress  in  her  majestv^s  courts  of  justice: 
that  if  any  power  could  control  this  right, 
and  prescribe  when  he  should,  and  when  he 
should  not,  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
laws,  he  ceased  to  be  a  freeman,  and  his 
liberty  and  property  were  precarioua  They 
requested,  therefore,  that  no  consideration 
whatever  should  prevail  with  her  majesty 
to  suffer  an  obstruction  to  the  known  course 
of  justice;  but  that  she  would  be  pleased 
to  give  effectual  orders  for  the  immediate 
issuing  of  the  writs  of  error.  Xhe  queen 
assnrSl  them  th^  she  would  have  complied 
with  their  request ;  but,  finding  an  absolute 
necessity  ibr  putting  an  immediate  end  to 
this  session,  she  knew  there  could  be  no  fiir- 
ther  proceedings  on  that  matter.  On  the 
very  oay,  which  was  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
she  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  passed 
the  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal  assent. 
Then  she  thanked  the  parliament  for  bavins 
dispatched  the  public  business :  she  warned 
them  to  avoid  tne  fatal  effects  of  animosity 
and  dissension :  and  ordered  the  lord-keeper 
to  prorogue  them  to  Thursday  the  first  of 
May :  Irat  on  the  fiflh  of  AprU  they  were 
dissolved  bv  proclamation,  and  another  was 
published  for  calling  a  new  parliament  (2). 
The  queen,  accompanied  by  the  prince  of 
Denmark,  made  an  excursion  V>  Newmarket, 
and  afterwards  dined  by  invitation  with  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  she  con- 
ferred the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  Dr. 
Ellis  the  vice-chancellor,  upon  James  Mon- 
tague counsel  for  the  University,  and  upon 
the  celebrated  Isaac  Newton  mathematical 
professor.  The  two  houses  of  convocation 
still  obntinued  at  variance.  The  lower 
house  penned  petulant  representiitions ;  and 
the  arehbiBfaop  answered  them  by  verbal 
reprehension  and  admonition,     llie  tory 
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interest  was  now  in  the  wane.  The  duke 
of  Buckinghamshire  was  deprived  of  the 
privy-seal,  and  that  office  conferred  upoo 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  nobleman  of  pow- 
erful in^ence  with  the  whig  party.  The 
earl  of  Montague  ^as  created  marquis  of 
Mountherroer  and  duke  of  Montague :  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  and  lord  Cholmonde- 
ley  were  chosen  of  the  privy-council ;  and 
lord  Cutts  was  sent  to  command  the  troops 
in  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Ormond. 

THE  PARLIAME3VT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Thb  ministTy  of  Scodand  was  now  en- 
tirely changed.  The  marquis  of  Tweedale 
and  Johnston,  having  been  found  unequal 
to  the  undertaking,  were  dismissed.  The 
duke  of  Queensberry  resumed  tbe  manage- 
ment of  afiairs  in  that  kingdom,  under  we 
title  of  lord  privy-seal ;  and  the  office  of 
commissioner  was  conferred  upon  the  young 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  succeeded  to  his  fatf 
er's  influence  among  the  Presbyterians. 
He  was  a  nobleman  possessed  of  good  natu- 
ral talents,  which  had  not  been  neglected ; 
candid,  open,  and  sincere ;  brave,  passion- 
ate, and  aspiring ;  had  he  been  endued  with 
a  greater  share  of  liberality,  his  character 
would  have  been  truly  heroic.  At  this 
juncture  he  was  instructed  to  procure  an 
act  for  the  Scottish  parliament,  settling  the 
Protestant  succession :  or  to  set  on  mot  a 
treatv  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdomsL 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  June,  the 
members  were  divided  into  three  parties, 
namely,  the  cavaliers  or  Jacobites,  the  revo- 
lutioners,  the  squadrons  volante,  or  fiying 
squadron,  headed  bv  the  marquis  of  Twee- 
dale,  who  disclaimed  the  other  two  factions^ 
and  pretended  to  act  from  the  dictates  of 
conscience  alone.  The  parliament  was  ad- 
journed to  the  third  day  of  July,  when  her 
majesty's  letter  was  read,  earnestly  recom- 
mending the  settlement  of  the  succession  in 
the  Protestant  line,  and  an  act  for  a  com- 
mission to  treat  of  a  union  between  the  two 
kingdoma  The  marquis  of  Annandale  pro- 
posed that  the  parliament  should  proceed  on 
the  limitations  and  conditions  of  govern- 
ment :  that  a  committee  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  condition  of  the  coin  and 
the  commerce  of  the  nation.  The  earl  of 
Mar  moved,  that  the  house  wouki,  prefera- 
bly to  all  other  business,  consider  the  means 
for  eng^pgg  in  a  treaty  with  England. 
After  a  long  debate  thev  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  coin  and  the  commerce. 
Schemes  for  supplyinj^  the  nation  with  mo- 
ney by  a  paper  credit  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne  and  John  Law, 
but  rejected.  The  house  resolved,  that  any 
kmd  of  paper  credit,  by  the  circulation  of 
bills,  was  an  improper  expedient ;  and  ap- 
pointed a  council  to  put  tne  laws  relating 
to  trade  in  executkn.    The  duke  of  HamiT 
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tcm  propoeed  that  the  parliament  should  Dot 
proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor, 
until  the  treaty  with  England  should  he  die- 
cussed,  and  ^e  limitations  settled.  This 
proposal  being  approved,  a  draft  of  an  an- 
swer to  her  majesty's  letter  was  presented 
by  tlie  marquis  of  Tweedale.  Two  differ- 
ent forms  of  an  act  for  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land were  offered  by  the  carl  of  Mar  and 
the  marquis  of  Lothian :  others  were  pro- 
duced concerning  the  elections  of  officers 
of  state,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
ACT  PASSED  FOR  A  TREATY  OF  UNION. 
Thx  chief  aim  of  the  cavaliers  was  to 
obstruct  the  settlement  of  the  succession ; 
and  with  that  view  they  pressed  the  pro- 
ject of  limitations,  to  which  they  knew  the 
court  would  never  assent  A  motion  being 
made,  to  grant  the  first  reading  to  an  act 
of  commission  for  a  treaty  with  England, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  insisted  on  the  limita- 
tions, and  a  vote  being  stated  in  these  terms, 
^  Proceed  to  consider  the  act  for  a  treaty  of 
limitation,**  the  latter  was  carried  in  favor 
of  the  cavaliers.  On  the  twenty-second 
day  of  August  an  act  for  this  purpose  was 
approved ;  and  next  day  an  act  for  a  trien- 
nial parliament,  which  the  courtiers  were 
enabled  to  defeat  They  likewise  passed 
an  act,  ordaining,  that  the  Scottish  ambss- 
sadors  representing  Scotland,  should  be 
present  when  the  sovereign  might  have  oc- 
casion to  treat  with  foreign  princes  and 
states,  and  be  accountable  to  the  parliament 
of  Scotland.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  present^ 
ed  a  scheme  of  limitations  that  savored 
strongly  of  republican  principles.  He  af- 
terw/irds  enlarged  upon  every  article,  en- 
deavoring to  prove  that  they  were  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  English  influence ;  to  enable  the  nation 
to  defend  its  rights  and  liberties ;  to  deter 
ministers  of  state  from  giving  bad  advice  to 
their  sovereign ;  to  preserve  the  courts  of 
judicature  from  corruption,  and  screen  the 
people  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  The 
earl  of  Stair  having  argucNi  against  these 
limitations,  Fletcher  replied.  **  It  was  no 
wonder  he  opposed  the  scheme;  for,  had 
such  an  act  subsisted,  his  lordship  would 
have  been  hanged  for  the  bad  counsel  he 
had  given  to  king  James ;  for  the  concern 
he  h^  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and  for 
his  conduct  since  the  revolution."  The 
next  subject  on  which  the  parliament  de- 
liberated was  the  conspiracy.  A  motion 
being  made  that  the  house  might  know 
what  answer  the  queen  had  returned  to  their 
address  in  the  last  session,  the  chancellor 
delivered  to  the  clerk  register  the  papers  re- 
lating to  the  plot,  that  they  might  be  perus- 
ed by  the  members :  but  these  heing  copies, 
and  the  evidences  remaining  at  London,  no 
further  progress  was  made  in  the  afkir. 


Yet  the  duke  of  Atfaol,  in  a  distinct  nanft- 
tive  of  the  pretended  conspiracy,  boldly  ac- 
cused the  aukc  of  Queensberry  of  having 
endeavored  to  mislead  the  queen  by  false 
insinuations  against  her  good  Bubiec1& 
When  the  act  tor  a  treaty  of  union  fell  un- 
der consideration,  a  draH  for  that  porpoee, 
presented  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  was  compared 
with  the  Elifiglish  act,  importing,  that  the 
queen  shouJcT  name  and  appoint  not  only 
the  commissioners  for  England,  but  like- 
wise those  for  Scotland.  Fletcher  did  not 
fail  to  inveigh  against  the  imperious  conduct 
of  the  English  parliament  in  this  affair. 
He  exhortcS  the  house  to  resent  such  treat- 
ment, and  ofiered  the  drafl  of  an  address  to 
her  majesty  on  the  subject ;  but  this  the 
house  reiected.  Duke  Hamilton  proposed 
that  a  clause  might  be  added  to  the  act, 
importing,  that  the  union  should  nowise 
derogate  from  any  fundamental  laws,  an- 
cient privileges,  offices,  rights,  liberties, 
and  dignities  of  the  Scottish  nation.  This 
occasioned  a  long  debate ;  and  the  question 
being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative. 
Anouier  clause  was  proposed,  that  the 
Scottish  commissioners  should  not  begin  to 
treat  until  the  English  parliament  should 
have  rescinded  their  clause,  enacting,  that 
the  subjects  of  Scotland  should  be  adjudged 
and  taken  as  aliens  after  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December.  The  courtiers,  consider- 
ing the  temper  of  the  house,  would  not  ven- 
ture to  oppose  this  motion  directly,  but  pro- 
posed that  the  clause  diould  be  formed  mto 
a  separate' act;  and  the  expedient  was  ap- 
proved. Though  the  duke  of  Athol  entered 
a  vigorous  protest,  to  which  the  greater 
pert  of  the  cavaliers  and  all  the  squadrone 
adhered,  comprehending  four  and  twenty 
peers,  seven  and  thirty  barons,  and  eighteen 
Doroughs,  the  act'  for  the  treaty  of  union 
was, .  afler  much  altercation,  finished,  em- 
powering commissioners  to  meet  and  treat 
of  a  union ;  but  restraining  them  from  treat- 
ing of  any  alterations  of  the  church  govern- 
ment as  by  law  established.  Whilst  this 
important  subject  wais  under  consideration, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  to  the  amazement  of 
his  whole  party,  moved  that  the  nomination 
of  the  commissioners  should  be  left  to  the 
queen.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  cavaliers 
ran  out  of  the  house  in  a  transport  of  indig- 
nation, exclaiming  that  they  were  desert^ 
and  basely  betrayed  by  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. A  very  hot  debate  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  duke  was  severely 
handled  by  those  whom  he  had  hitherto 
conducted :  but,  at  length,  the  question  be- 
ing put,  whether  the  nomination  should  be 
left  to  tlic  queen  or  to  the  parliament,  the 
duke's  motion  was  approved  fay  a  very 
small  majority.  He  afterwards  excused 
himself  for  his  defection,  by  saying,  he 
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'Ams  in  vain  to  contend;  and  that  since 
the  ooart  had  acquired  a  great  majority,  he 
tfaongfat  he  might  be  allowed  to  pay  that 
compliment  to  bia  sovereign.  He  waa  de- 
siroos  of  being  in  the  commiasion,  and  the 
duke  of  Argyle  promised  he  should  be  nom- 
inated. The  queen  refusing  to  honor  him 
with  that  mark  of  distinction,  Argyle 
would  not  sufler  himself  to  be  named,  and 
threatened  to  oppose  the  union :  but  means 
were  found  to  appease  his  resentment 
Two  drafts  of  an  address  beinff  presented 
by  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and  Pletcher  of 
^iltoun,  beseeching  her  majesty  to  use  her 
endeavors  with  the  parliament  of  Eneland 
to  rescind  that  part  of  their  act  which  de- 
clared the  subjects  of  Scotland  aliens ;  and 
an  overture  of  a  bill  being  ofiered,  ordaining 
that  the  Scottish  commiaBioners  should  not 
enter  upon  the  treaty  of  union  until  that 
clause  should  be  repealed;  the  courtiers 
moved,  that  the  parliament  should  proceed 
by  way  of  order  to  their  commissioners,  and 
by  address  to  her  majesty.  After  some  de- 
bate, the  house  assenting  to  this  proposal, 
the  order  and  address  were  drawn  up  and 
approved.  The  great  and  weighty  affiiir 
of  the  treaty  being  at  length  happily  trans- 
acted, though  not  without  a  protest  by 
Athot  and  his  ai&ere'nts,  the  parliament 
granted,  a  supply  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  house  was  adjourned  to  the  twenti- 
eth day  of  December :  then  the  queen  de- 
claring the  earl  of  Mar  secretary  of  state 
in  the  room  of  the  marquis  of  Annandale, 
who  was  appointed  lord  president  of  the 
council 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  PARUA- 
ME?rr  AND  CONVOCATION  IN  IREiAND. 
Ih  Ireland  the  parliament  met  at  Dublin 
on  the  fiflh  day  of  March,  and  voted  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. for  the 
support  of  the  necessary  branches  of  the  es- 
tablishment A  dispute  arose  between  the 
commons  and  the  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion, relating  to  the  tithes  of  hemp  and  flax, 
ascertained  in  a  clause  of  a  bill*  for  the  bet- 
ter improvement  of  the  hempen  and  flaxen 
manu^tores  of  the  kingdom.  The  lower 
house  of  convocation  presented  a  memorial 
against  this  clause  as  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  and  properties  of  the  clergy.  The 
commons  voted  the  person  who  brought  it 
in  guiltjT  of  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  taken  into  custody.  Then 
they  resolved,  that  the  convocation  were 
guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  that  house.  The  convocation 
presuming  to  justify  their  memorials,  the. 
commons  voted,  that  all  matters  telating  to 
it  should  be  rased  out  of  the  journals  and 
books  of  convocation.  The  duke  of  Ormond, 
dreading  the  consequence*  of  such  heats, 
adjoomed  the  parliament  to  the  first  day  of 


May,  when  the  houses  meeting  asain,  cara« 
to  some  resolutions  that  reflected  obliquely 
on  the  convocation,  as  enemies  to  her  ma- 
jesty's government  and  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession. The  clergy,  in  order  to  acquit 
themselves  of  all  suspicion,  resolved  in  their 
turn,  that  the  church  and  nation  had  b^n 
happily  delivered  from  popery  and  tyranny 
by  king  William  at  the  revolution ;  that  the 
continuance,  of  these  blessings  was  due  (un- 
der Cfod)  to  the  auspicious  reign  and  happy 
government  of  her  majesty  queen  Anne: 
that  the  future  security  and  preservation  of 
the  church  and  nation  depended  wholly 
(under  God)  on  the  succession  of  the  crown 
as  settled  by  law  in  the  Protestant  line: 
that  if  any  clergyman  should  by  word  or 
writing  declare  anything  in  opposition  to 
these  resolotioDs,  they  should  look  upon 
him  as  a  sower  of  divisions  among  the  Pro- 
testants, and  an  enemy  to  the  constitution. 
They  levelled  another  resolution  against 
the  Presbyterianl^  importing,  that  to  teach 
or  to  preach  against  the  doctrine,  govern- 
ment, rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  church,  or 
to  maintain  schools  or  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  youth,  in  principles  contrary 
to  those  of  the  established  cnurch,  was  a 
contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the 
kingdom ;  of  pernicious  consequence ;  and 
served  only  to  continue  and  widen  the  un- 
happy schisms  and  divisions  in  the  natbn. 
In  June  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to 
the  same  month  of  the  following  year :  then 
the  duke  of  Ormond  embarked  for  England, 
leaving  the  administration  in  the  hai^  of 
Sir  Richard  Cox,  lord  chancellor,  and  lord 
Cutts,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  queen's 
forces,  who  were  appointed  lords  justices 
during  the  duke's  absence. 

CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  MOSELLE. 
DvRuio  these  transactions  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  the  allies  had  not  been 
remiss  in  their  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
campaign.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had 
fixea  upon  the  Moselle  for  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  magazines  of  all  sorts  were  formed 
at  Triers.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  March 
the  duke  embarked  for  Holland,  where  he 
prevailed  upon  the  States-general  to  con- 
tribute their  troops  for  the  execution  of  his 
project  Having  concerted  with  the  depu- 
ties of  the  States  and  the  Dutch  generals 
the  necessary  measures  for  opening  the 
campaign,  he  set  out  for  Maestricht,  in  or- 
der to  assemble  his  army.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  May  the  emperor  Leopold  died  at  Vien- 
na, and  was  succeeded  on  the  Imperial 
throne  by  his  eldest  eon  Joseph,  king  of  the 
Romans,  a  princ^  who  resembled  bis  father 
in  meekness  of  dispoeitk)n,  narrowness  of 
intellect,  and  bigotry  to  the  Romish  roli- 
gion.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  English 
troops  passed  the  Maese,  and  continued 
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their  marcb  towards  the  Moselle,  under  the 
oommand  of  general  Churchill;  and  the 
duke  set  out  for  Cruetznaeh,  to  confer  with 


prince  Louis  of  Baden,  who  excused  himself  the  common  cause.  Then  he  ezplamed  the 
"  '   '  '  scheme  in  two  socoessiYe  councils  of  wv, 

by  which,  at  length,  it  was  approved  and  re- 
soWed  upon,  thoo^  some  Dutch  generals 
declared  themselves  against  the  undertak- 
ing. The  enemy  were  posted  akng  the 
lines,  amounting  to  one  hundred  battukna^ 


on  nretenoe  of  being  much  indisposed. 
Marlborough  visited  hmi  at  Radstadt,  where 
in  a  conference  they  resolved  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  German  troops  sboukl  be 
left  for  the  eecurity  of  the  lines  of  Lautei^ 
burg  and  Stglhoffen,  under  the  command  of 


General  Thipigen,  and  that  prince  Louis  of  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  squadrona 


Baden  should  march  with  a  lar^  detach 
ment  towards  the  Saar,  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  con- 
federate army  passed  the  Moselle  and  the 
Saar  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  encamp- 
ed at  Elft  in  sight  of  the  enem^,  who  re- 
tired with  precipitation,  and  mtrenched 
themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Conings- 
marcheren.  The  duke's  design  was  to  be- 
siege Saar-Lonis;  but  prince  Louts  fiiiled  in 


the  performance  of  his  engageiftent:  he  march  in  the  night  between  the  seventeenth 


feiffued  himself  sick,  and  repaired  to  the 
baUi  at  Schlangenbade,  leavmg  the  small 
number  of  Imperial  troops  he  conducted  as 
&r  as  Cruetznaeh,  under  the  conunand  of 
the  count  de  Frize.  He  was  suspected  of 
treachery ;  but  probably  acted  from  envy  of 
the  duke's  military  reputation  (3). 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLHOROUGH  FORCES 
THE  FRENCH  L1NE& 

WmLB  this  nobleman  sustained  such  a 
mortifying  disanpointment  on  the  Moselle, 
the  French  did  not  foil  to  take  advantage 
of  their  superiority  in  the  Nether]aQ&, 
where  general  D'Auverquerque  was  obliged 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  They  invested 
Huy,  and  carried  on  their  operations  so 
vigorously,  that  in  a  few  days  the  garrison 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  pris* 
onero  of  war :  then  Villeroy  undertook  the 
reduction  of  Liege,  and  actually  began  his 
works  before  the  citadel.  Marlborough  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  the  enemy's  progress 
than  he  marched  to  Triers,  where,  in  a 
council,  it  was  resolved  that  the  army 
should  return  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
troops  were  in  motion  on  the  nineteenth  of 
June,  and  marched  with  such  expedition, 
that  they  passed  the  Maese  on  the  first  day 
of  July.  Villeroy  having  received  advice 
of  the  duke's  approach,  abandoned  his  en- 
terprise, and  retired  to  Ton^ren,  from 
whence  he  retreated  within  his  lines,  that 
reached  from  Marche  aux  Dames  on  the 
Mouse,  along  the  Maliaigne,  as  far  as 
Lenuive.  Marlborough  having  joined  D'Au- 
verquerque,  sent  general  Scbolten  with  a 
detachment  to  invest  Huy,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  ESnglish  ^nerel,  resolving  to  strike 
some  stroke  of  importance  that  should  atone 
for  his  disappointment  on  the  Moselle,  sent 
general  Hompesch  to  the  States,  with  a 


proposal  for  attaching  the  French  lines; 
and  obtained  their  permission  to  do  what- 
ever he  should  think  proper  for  the  good  of 


The  allied  army  did  not  much  exceed  that 
number.  In  order  to  divide  them,  D*Auver- 
qu^rque  made  a  fiilse  motion  and  pasKd  the 
Mahaigne,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  attack 
the  Imes  about  Messelin.  The  stratagem 
succeeded.  The  French  weakened  the 
other  parts  by  strengthening  that  which 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Gerbise  towardi 
Namur.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  having 
made  the  disposition,  the  army  oegan  to 


and  eighteenth  of  Julv,  in  order  to  force  a 
pessage  of  the^^French  lines  at  Heylesem, 
the  castle  of  Wauge,  and  the  viUageB  of 
Wauge^  Neerhespen,  and  Oostmalen.  These 
posts  were  taken  with  very  little  diflknltj; 
iNit  before  the  infentrv  could  come  up,  the 
enemy  advanced  ^ith  fifty  squadrons  and 
twenty  battalions,  and  be^an  to  &re  fiom 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  with  triple  barrels, 
which  did  considentble  execution.  The  duke 
perceiving  that  they  were  continually  rein- 
forced from  the  other  parts  of  the  lines,  or- 
dered the  horse  to  charge  their  cavahy, 
which  were  soon  broken  and  routed;  bat 
rallving  behind  their  infantry,  interlined 
with  foot,  and  joined  by  fi-esh  squadroos, 
they  advanced  again  towards  the  allies, 
who  were  now  sustained  by  their  inftntry, 
and  moved  forwards  to  renew  the  charge. 
After  a  warm,  though  short  engagement, 
the  enemy's  hors^  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  in&ntry,  seeing  themselves 
abandoned  in  the  plain,  retteSted  m  great 
disorder,  between  the  villages  of  Heylesem 
and  Golsteven,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  rest  of  their  army,  and  formeu  again  in 
order  of  battle.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  ordered  all  his  troops  to  enter 
the  lines :  and  extended  his  right  towards 
the  great  Geete  before  Tirlonont,  where 
the  enemy  had  left  the  battalion  df  Mont- 
luc,  which  surrendered  at  discretioD.  In 
this  action  the  confederates  took  the  mar- 
(|uis  d'Alegre  and  the  count  de  Horne, 
lieutenant-generals,  one  major-general,  two 
brigadier-generals,  with  many  other  offi- 
cers, and  a  great  number  of  common  sol* 
diera ;  a  large  heap  of  standards,  four  cokn, 
one  pair  of  kettlendrums,  and  ten  pieces  of 
cannon.  In  the  action,  as  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  advanced  to  the  charge  at  the 
head  of  several  squadrons,  a  Bavarian  officer 
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Tode  up  to  attack  him  swcnrd  \n  hand ;  but 
in  raiaog  himself  M  his  stirrups  to  strike 
with  the  greater  advantage,  he  fell  from  his 
hoise,  and  was  immediately  slain. 

The  body  of  troofw  commanded  by  Mon- 
sieur d'Alegre  being  thus  defeated  with 
little  or  no  loss  to  the  confederates,  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  and  the  mareschal  de  Ville- 
roy  passed  the  great  Geete  and  the  Deule, 
with  great  expedition,  and  took  possession 
of  the  strong  camp  at  Parck,  their  left  ex- 
tending to  Rooseiaer,  and  their  right  to 
W'meselen  against  the  height  of  Lou  vain. 
Next  day  the  duke  of  Marlborough 'march- 
ing through  the  plain  of  Parck,  took  twelve 
hundred  prisoners,  who  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  enemv*s  forces ;  and 
m  the  evening  he  encamped  with  the  ri^ht 
at  the  abbey  of  Vliersbeck,  and  the  left  be- 
fore Bierbeck,  under  the  cannon  of  Louvain. 
He  detached  lieutenant-general  Henkelum, 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  count  Oxien- 
stiem,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces, 
to  attack  some  poets  on  the  Deule,  which 
were  slenderly  guarded.    Their  advanced 
guard  accordingly  pataed  the  river,  and  re- 
pulsed the  enemy,  but  for  want  of  timely 
support,  they  were  obliged  to  repass  it  and 
retire.  On  the  third  of  August  baron  Spaar, 
with  a  body  of  Dutch  troops,  marched  to 
Raboth  on  the  canal  of  Bruges,  forced  the 
French  lines  at  Lovendegen,  and  took  four 
forts  by  which  they  were  defended ;  but  re- 
ceiving advice  that  the  enemy  were  on  their 
march  towards  him,  he  retired  to  Mildegem, 
and  carried  with  him  several  hostages,  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  contribu- 
tions be  had  raised.    On  the  fifteenth  the 
duke  moved  from  Mildert  to  Corbais ;  next 
day  continued  his  march  to  Genap,  from 
whence  he  advanced  to  Fiscbermont    On 
the  seventeenth  general  D'Auverquerque 
took  the  post  oT  Waterlo ;  and  next  day  the 
confederate  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  before  the  enemy,  wKo  extended  from 
Overysche,  near  the  wood  of  Sbignies,  to 
Neerysche,'with  the  little  river  Ysche  in 
their  front,  so  as  to  cover  Brussels  and  Lou- 
vain.   The  duke  of  Marlborough  proposed 
to  attack  them  immediately,  before  they 
flhould  recollect  themselves  from  their  con- 
sternation; and  D'Auverquerque  approved 
of  the  design ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  gene- 
nd  Schlangenburg,  and  other  Dutch  officers, 
who  represented  it  in  such  a  light  to  the 
deputies  of  the  States,  that  they  refused  to 
concur  in  the  execution.    The  duke  being 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  scheme,  wrote  an 
cxpofltulatory  letter  to  the  States-general, 
complaining  of  their  having  withdrawn  that 
confidence  which  thev  had  reposed  in  him 
while  he  acted  in  Germany.    This  letter 
bein^  published  at  the  Hague,  excited  mur- 
mon  UDong  the  people,  and  the  English 


nation  were  incensed  at  the  presumption  d 
the  deputies,  who  wrote  several  letters  in 
their  own  justification  to  the  States-general ; 
but  these  had  no  efiect  upon  the  populace, 
by  whom  the  duke  was  respected  even  to  a 
decree  of  adoration.  The  States  being  ap- 
prized of  the  resentment  that  prevailed  over 
all  England,  and  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
lord-president  of  the  council,  was  appointed 
as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Holland,  with  in- 
structions to  demand  satisfaction,  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  his  ioumey,  by  making 
submissions  to  the  duke,  and  removing 
Schlangenburg  from  his  command.  The 
confederate  army  returned  to  Corbais,  ftom 
whence  it  marched  to  Perwitz,  where  it 
encamped.  The  little  town  of  Sout^Leeuwe, 
situated  in  the  middl^  of  a  morass,  and  con- 
stituting the  chief  defence  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  being  taken  by  a  detachment  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Dedem, 
the  duke  ordered  the  lines  firom  this  place 
to  Wasseigne  to  be  levelled,  and  the  town 
of  Tirlemont  to  be  dismantled ;  then  passing 
the  Demer,  he  encamped  on  the  nineteen^ 
day  of  September  at  Aerschot  About  the 
latter  ena  of  the  month  he  marched  to 
Heventhals;  from  henee  the  duke  repaired 
to  the  Hague,  Where  he  had  several  con- 
ferences With  the  pensionary.  In  a  few 
days  be  returned  to  the  army,  which  de- 
camping from  Heventhals,  marched  to 
Clamptnout  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
October,  the  count  de  Novelles  invested 
Santvliet,  which  surrendered  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

HE  VISITS  THE  COURT  OF  VIENNA. 

At  this  period  the  duke,  in  consequence 
of  pressing  letters  from  the  emperor,  set  out 
for  Vienna,  in  order  to  concert  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  other 
measures  of  importance,  in  which  the  con- 
cerns of  the  allies  were  interested.  In  his 
way  he  was  magnificently  entertained  by 
the  elector  palatine,  and  him  of  Triers,  and 
complimented  by  the  magistracy  of  Frank- 
fort, where  he  conferred  with  prince  Louis 
of  Baden.  On  the  twelflh  of  November  he 
arrived  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  and 
cordial  friendship  by  their  imperial  maies- 
tiea  His  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, had  been  sent  thither  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  now  they  conferred  together 
with  the  emperor  and  his  mmisters.  They 
resolved  to  maintain  the  war  with  redoubled 
vigor.  The  treaties  were  renewed,  and 
provision  made  for  the  security  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  The  emperor,  in  consideration 
of  the  duke's  signal  service  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  presented  him  with  a  grant  of  the 
lordship  of  Mindelheim  in  Suabia,  which 
was  now  erected  into  a  principality  of  the 
Roman  empire.   In  his  return  with  the  earl 
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of  Sonderland  he  visited  the  ooorts  of  Ber^ 
lin  and  I^mover,  where  he  was  received 
with  that  extraocdinary  respect  which  was 
due  to  his  chancter:  und  arrived  at  the 
Ha^fue  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  December. 
There  he  settled  the  operations  of  the  next 
campaign  with  the  States-general,  who  con- 
sented to  join  England  in  maintaining  an 
additional  my  of  ten  thousand  men,  as  a 
reinforcement  to  the  army  of  prince  Eugene 
in  Italy.  While  the  allies  were  engam  in 
the  siege  of  Santvliet,  the  elector  ^  Bava* 
ria  sent  a  detachment  under  the  command 
of  don  Marcello  de  Grimaldi,  to  invest  Diest, 
the  garrison  of  which  were  made  prisoners 
of  war. 

STATft  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  UPPER 

RHINE,  IN  HUNGARY,  &c 
On  the  Upper  Rhine,  mareschal  Villars 
besierai  and  took  Homburffh,  and  passed 
Ibe  lUiine  at  Sdrasbur^  on  &e  sixth  day  of 
Auffust  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  arriving 
in  me  camp  of  the  Imperialists  at  Stolho^ 
fen,  not  only  obliged  him  to  retire,  but  hav- 
ingpessed  the  river,  forced  the  French  lines 
at  Hagenau :  then  he  reduced  Drasenheim 
and  lugenau,  but  attempted  no  enterprise 
equal  to  the  number  of  his  army,  although 
the  emperor  had  expostulated  with  him 
severely  on  his  conduct,  and  he  had  now  a 
fair  opportunity  of  emulating  the  glory  of 
Marlborough,  upon  whom  Se  looked  with 
the  eyes  of  an  envious  rivaL  In  Italy  a 
battle  was  fouffht  at  Casano,  between  prince 
Ikigene  and  9ie  duke  de  Vendome,  with 
dubious  successL  The  duke  de  Feuillade 
reduced  Chivas,  and  invested  Nice,  which, 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  surrendered  in 
December.  All  the  considerable  places  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Savoy  were  now 
taken,  except  Coni  and  Turin ;  and  his  lit- 
tle army  was  reduced  to  twelve  .thousand 
men,  whom  he  could  hardlv  support  His 
Dutchess,  his  cler^,  and  his  subjects  in 
general,  pressed  him  to  submit  to  the  neces- 
sity of  his  afiairs :  but  he  adhered  to  the  al- 
liance with  surprising  fortitude.  He  with- 
stood the  importunities  of  his  dutchess;  ex- 
cluded all  the  bishops  and  clergy  litNn  his 
councils;  and  when  he  bad  occasion  for  a 
confessor,  he  chose  a  priest  occasionally, 
either  from  the  Dominicans  or  Franciscans. 
The  campaign  in  Portugal  henxk  with  a 
very  promising  aspect  The  alfies  invaded 
Spain  by  the  different  frontieri  of  Beyra 
and  Alentejo.  Their  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  conde  das  Cialveas,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Valencia  D* Alcantara  in  May, 
and  took  it  by  assault:  Albuquerque  sur- 
rendered upon  articles ;  and  then  the  troops 
were  sent  into  quarters  of  refreshment. 
The  marquis  de  las  Minas,  who  commanded 
the  Portuguese  in  the  province  of  Beyra, 
reduced  ma  town  of  Salva-terra,  plundered 


and  burned  Sarca ;  but  wasobliced  to  retire 
to  Panamaoos  at  the  aptooach  of  the  enemy. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  the  con- 
federates, being  reassembled,  invested  Bdsr 
jox,  by  the  advice  of  the  eari  of  Galwav, 
who  lost  his  riffht  hand  by  a  cannon-faau, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  off;  so  that 
the  conduct  of  the^  siege  was  left  to  General 
¥9^1.  He  had  made  considerable  pragrew 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  place,  when  the 
marquis  de  Thesse  found  means  to  throw  in 
a  powerful  reinforcement;  and  then  the 
confederates  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Hie 
war  continued  to  rage  in  Hungary  with 
various  succesa  Ragotski,  though  fre- 
quently worsted,  appeared  still  in  arms,  and 
rava^  the  country,  which  became  a  scene 
of  misery  and  desolation.  In  Poland  the 
old  cardinal-piimate  owned  Staniahuis,  but 
died  before  the  coronation,  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  bishop  of  Cujavia.  In  the 
beginning  of  winter  king  Augustus  had 
passed  throagh  Poland  in  diiguise  to  the 
Muscovite  army,  which  was  put  nnder  hii 
command  in  Lithuania ;  and  the  campaign 
was  protracted  through  the  vriiole  winter 
season,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather  in  that  northern  climata  In  the 
spring  the  Swedish  {General,  ReinchiU,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  the  Saxon 
army,  which  was  either  cut  in  pieces  or 
taken,  with  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artO- 
lery:  ^et  the  war  was  not  extingnished. 
The  king  of  Sweden  continued  ofastinatel j 
deaf  to  all  proposals  of  peace,  and  was  be- 
come as  savage  in  his  ooannen,  as  bratal  in 
his  revenge. 

THE  FRENCH  FLEET  DEOTROTED.  dee. 
At  sea  the  arms  of  the  allies  were  sene- 
rally  prosperou&  Philip  of  Spun  being 
obstinately  bent  upon  retaking  Gibraltar, 
sent  mareschal  de  Thesse  to  renew  the 
siege,  while  de  Pouitis  was  ord^ied  to  block 
up  the  place  by  sea  with  his  squdron. 
Theee  French  officers  carried  on  the  siege 
with  such  activity,  tiiat  the  prince  of  Hesse 
dispatched  an  express  to  Lisbon,  whh  a  let- 
ter, desiring  Sir  John  Leake  to  aail  imme- 
diately to  his  assistance.  Thin  admiral 
having  been  reinforced  from  Enffland  by 
Sir  lliomas  Dilkes,  with  five  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  body  of  troops,  set  sail  immedi- 
ately ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  March  des- 
cried five  ships  of  war  hauling  oat  of  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar.  These  were  commanded 
by  de  Pointis  in  person,  to  whom  the  Eng- 
bshadmiial  gave  chase,  OneofthemstrucL 
after  having  made  a  very  slight  resistance; 
and  the  rest  ran  ashore  to  the  westward  of 
Marbella,  where  they  were  destroyed.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  French  squadron  had 
been  blown  from  their  anchors^  and  taken 
shelter  in  the  bay  of  Malaga ;  but  now  they 
slipped  their  cables,  and  made  the  best  of 
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thoirway  to  Toulon.  The  nuLreKhal  de 
Tiwo,  m  ooDflMaence  of  this  disBHter, 
tmed  the  aLute  or  Gibraltar  into  a  block- 
ade, and  wttfanew  the  greater  part  of  his 
ftroea  Wlule  Sir  Jolm  Leake  was  em- 
ployed in  this  expedition,  Sir  George  Byng, 
iriio  had  been  ordered  to  cniiae  in  aoundinge 
fcr  the  pfoCection  of  trade,  took  a  ahip  of 
inrty  gone  from  the  enemy,  together  with 
twelve  privateere,  and  seven  veeBels  richly 
kden  mm  the  West  Indies. 

BARCELONA  REDUCED  BY  SIR  C.  SHOVEL, 
AND  LORD  PETERBOROUGH. 
BiTT  the  moflt  eminent  achievement  of 
this  amuner,  was  the  reduction  of  Barcelo- 
na, W  the  celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough 
and  air  Cloadealey  Shovel,  who  sailed  from 
&  Helen's  in  the  latter  end  oi  May  with 
the  Eng1ii<h  fleet,  having  on  board  a  body 
of  five  tliOQBMid  land  forces;  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  Jane  arrived  at  Lisbon ;  where 
they  vrere  joined  by  Sir  John  Leake  and 
the  Dutch  admiral,  Allemonde.  In  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  they  determined  to  put  to  sea 
with  eight  and  for^  ships  of  the  line,  which 
Aonld  be  stationed  between  Cape  Spartel 
and  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  in  cnder  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  Toulon  and  Brest  squad- 
roBi.  The  jrainee  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  ai^ 
riviog  from  uihraltar,  assured  king  Charles, 
that  the  pffovince  of  Catalonia  and  the  king^ 
dom  ofvalencia  were  attadied  to  his  inter- 
est ;  ajid  his  majesty  being  weary  of  Porto- 
gal,  resolved  to  accompany  the  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough to  Bercelona.  He  accordingly 
embarked  with  him  on  board  the  Ranelagh ; 
and  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  July,  the  earl  of  Galvray  having^ jre- 
inmced  them  with  two  regiments  of  £ng- 
liafa  diagoona  At  Gibraltar  they  took  on 
hoard  the  TSngjish  euards,  and  three  old 
regimenfli^  in  lieu  of  which  they  left  two 
oew-nised  battaliona  On  the  eleventh 
day  of  August  they  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Akea,  where  the  earl  of  Peterborough  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  in  the  Spanish  language, 
which  had  such  an  efiect,  thrit  all  the  m- 
hdbitantB  of  the  place,  the  neighborine*  vil- 
lacea^  and  adjacent  mountains,  acknowledg- 
ed kin^  Charles  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 
They  aeixed  the  town  of  Denia  fbr  Ids  ser- 
vice; and  he  sent  thither  a  garrison  of  four 
kondred  men  under  the  command  of  major- 
fenefnl  fiamos.  On  the  twenty-second 
they  aiTivBd  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona :  the 
troops  were  disembarked  to  the  eastward  of 
the  cil^,  where  they  encamped  in  a  strong 
■imatian,  and  were  well  received  by  the 
cooatif'people.  King  Charles  landed  amidst 
the  aodamations  of  an  infinite  multitude 
from  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages, 
who  tttew  themselves  at  his  feet,  ezclaim- 
iaev  ""Long  live  the  king !**  uid  exhibited 
all  the  ■arirn  of  the  most  extravagant  joy. 


The  inhabitaafei  of  Bafcelooa  were  well- 
af^ted  to  the  house  of  Austria,  butove^ 
awed  by  a  garrison  of  five  thousiind  men 
under  the  duke  de  Popoli,  Velasco,  and 
other  officers  devoted  to  uie  interest  of  king 
Philip.  Considering  the  strength  of  such  a 
garrison,  and  the  sroaU  num^  of  Dutch 
and  English  troops,  nothing  could  appear 
more  desperate  and  dangerous  than  the  de- 
sign of  besieging  the  place :  yet  this  was 
proposed  bv  the  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
who  served  in  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer, 
strongly  urged  b^  king  Charles,  and  ap- 
prove by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  The  city  was  accord- 
ingly invested  on  one  side ;  but,  as  a  previ- 
ous step  to  the  reduction  of  it,  they  resolved 
to  attack  the  fort  of  Montjuic,  strongly 
situated  on  a  hill  that  commanded  the  city. 
The  ontwcnrks  were  taken  by  storm,  with 
the  loss  of  the  gallant  prince  of  Hesse,  who 
was  shot  through  the  body,  and  expired  in 
a  few  hours :  then  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
began  to  bombard  the  body  of  the  fert ;  and 
a  shell  chancing  to  fail  into  the  magazine 
of  powder,  blew  it  up,  together  with  the 
governor  and  some  of  the  beat  officers :  an 
accident  which  struck  such  a  terror  into 
the  jpfarrrison,  that  they  surrendered  with- 
out mrther  resistance. 

THE  EARL'S  PROGRESS  IN  SPAIN. 

Tma  great  point  being  gained,  the  Eng- 
lirii  general  erected  his  batteries  against 
the  town,  with  the  help  of  the  Miquelets 
and  seamen;  the  bomb-ketches  began  to 
fire  with  such  execution,  that  in  a  few  days 
the  governor  capitulated,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  of^  October  king  Charles  entered  in  tri- 
umph. [See  Note  AA,  at  the  end  qf  thie 
Vol,]  All  the  other  places  in  Catalonia 
declared  for  him,  except  Roses  ;  so  that  the 
largest  and  richest  province  of  Spain  was 
conquered  with  an  army  scarce  double  the 

2 umber  of  the  garrison  of  Barcelona.  King 
Iharles  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  queen  of  England,  containing  a  circum- 
stantial detail  of  his  affidrs,  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  acknowledgment,  and  the  high- 
est encomiums  on  her  subjects,  particularly 
the  earl  of  Peterborough.  In  a  council  cc 
war  it  was  determined  that  the  king  and 
the  earl  should  continoe  in  Catalonia  with 
the  land  forces:  that  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
should  return  to  England :  that  five  and 
twenty  English  and  fifteen  Dutch  ships  of 
war  ahould  winter  at  Lisbon,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Leake  and  the  Dutch 
rear-admiral  Wassenaer;  and  that  four 
English  and  two  Dutch  iVigatrs  should  re- 
main at  Barcelona.  Don  rancisco  de  Ve- 
lasco was  transported  to  Malaga  with  about 
a  thousand  men  of  his  garrison :  the  rest 
voluntarily  euffaged  in  me  service  of  king 
Charles,  and  six  other  regiments  were  rais- 
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ed  b7  the  ttaites  of  Catalonia.  The  count 
de  Cifuentes,  at  the  head  of  the  Miquelets 
and  Catalans  attached  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, secured  Tarragonia',  Tortosa,  Lerida, 
San  Mattheo,  Gironne,  and  other  places. 
Don  Raphael  Nevat,  revoltinfi^  from  Philip 
with  his  whole  regiment  of  horse,  joined 
general  Ramos  at  Denia,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  places  of  import- 
ance in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Flushed 
with  such  unexpectsed  success,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
which  they  surprised,  together  with  the 
marquis  de  Villa-Garcia,  the  viceroy  and 
the  archbishop.  These  advantages,  how- 
ever, were  not  properly  improved.  The 
court  of  Charles  was  divided  into  Actions, 
and  so  much  time  lost  in  disputes,  that  the 
enemy  sent  a  body  of  six  thousand  men 
into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under  the 
command  of  the  conde  de  las  Torres,  who 
forthwith  invested  San-Mattheo,  guarded 
by  colonel  Jones  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
Miquelets.  This  being  a  place  of  great 
consequence,  on  account  of  its  situation, 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  marched  thither 
with  one  thousand  inls^try,  and  two  hun- 
dred dragoons;  and  by  means  of  feigned 
intelligence  artiully  conveyed  to  the  conde, 
^  induct  that  general  to  abandon  the  siege 
with  precipitation,  in  the  apprdiension  of 
being  suddenly  attacked  by  a  considerable 
armjr.  Peterborough  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  Nules,  and  purchasing  horses  at 
Castillon  de  la  Plana,  began  to  rorm  a  body 
of  cavalry,  which  did  good  service  in  the 
sequel.  Having  assembled  a  little  army, 
consisting  of  ten  squadrons  of  horse  and 
dragoons  and  four  battalions  of  re^lar 
troops,  with  about  three  thousand  militia, 
he  marched  to  Molviedro,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  the  governor,  brigadier 
Mahoni.  Between  this  dSlcer  and  the  duke 
d^Arcos,  the  Spanish  general,  be  excited 
such  jealousies  bv  dint  of  artifices,  not  al- 
together justifiable,  even  in  war,  that  the 
duke  was  more  intent  upon  avoiding  the 
supposed  treachery  of  Mahoni  than  upon 
intemiptinfr  the  earl's  march  to  Valencia, 
where  the  mhabitants  expressed  uncommon 
marks  of  joy  at  his  arrival.  About  this  pe- 
riod a  very  obstinate  action  happened  at 
St  Istevan  de  Litera,  where  the  chevalier 
D'Asfeldt,  with  nine  squadrons  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  and  as  many  battalions  of 
French  infimtry,  attacked  colonel  Wills  at 
the  head  of  a  small  detachment;  but  this 
last  being  supported  by  lieutenant-general 
Cunningham,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  engagement,  repulsed  tiie  enemy, 
though  three  times  his  number,  with  the 
loss  of  four  hundred  men  killed  upon  the 
flpot  The  troops  on  both  sides  fbugnt  with 
the  most  desperate  valor,  keeping  up  their 


fire  until  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces  met, 
and  charging  each  other  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  'fhe  only  misfortune  that  attend- 
ed the  English  arms  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  was  the  capture  of  the,  Baltic  fleet 
homeward-bound  with  their  convoy  of  three 
ships  of  war,  which  were  taken  by  the 
Dunkirk  squadron  under  the  command  of 
the  count  de  St  Paul,  though  he  himself 
vFas  killed  in  the  engagement  When  an 
account  of  this  advantage  was  communica- 
ted to  the  French  king,  he  replied  with  a 
sigh,  **Very  well,  I  wish  the  ships  were 
a^  again  in  any  English  port,  provided  the 
count  de  St  Paul  could  be  restored  to  life.'* 
After  the  death  of  the  famous  du  Bart,  ihis 
officer  was  counted  the  best  seaman  in 
France. 

NEW  PARUAMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 
Thb  kingdom  of  England  was  now  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  election  of  members  mr 
the  new  parliament  The  tones  exerted 
themselves  with  great  industry,  and  propa- 
gated the  cry  of  the  church's  being  in  dan- 
ger ;  a  cry  in  which  the  jaoobites  joined 
with  great  fervcH*;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
their  eflbrts  in  words  and  writing,  a  majority 
of  whigs  was  returned ;  and  now  the  loid 
Godolphin,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a 
neutrality,  thought  proper  openly  lo  coun- 
tenance that  fiiction.  By  his  interest  co- 
operating with  the  dutchess  of  Marlborough, 
Sir  Nathan  Wright  was  deprived  of  5ie 
great  seal,  which  was  committed  to  Mr. 
William  Cowper,  with  the  title  of  lord- 
keeper.  This  was  a  lawyer  of  good  extrac- 
tion, superior  talents,  engaging  mamiers, 
and  emmence  in  his  proression.  He  was 
staunch  to  whig  principles,  and  for  many 
vears  had  been  considered  as  one  of  their 
best  speakers  in  the  house  of  commona 
The  new  parliament  meeting  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  October,  a  violent  contest  aroee 
about  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  Mr.  ^nomley 
was  supported  by  the  tories,  and  the  whigs 

r posed  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  was  elected 
^  a  majority  of  forty-three  voice&  The 
queen  in  her  speech  represented  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  vigorously  against  France,  as 
a  common  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  Europe : 
she  commended  the  fortitude  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  which  she  said  was  without  example : 
she  told  them  her  intention  was  to  expedite 
commissions  for  treating  of  a  union  with 
Scotland;  she  earnestly  recommended  a 
union  of  minds  and  affections  among  her 
people:  she  observed,  that  some  peraons 
had  endeavored  to  foment  animosities,  and 
even  suggested  in  print,  tiiat  the  established 
church  was  in  danger:  she  affirmed  that 
such  people  were  enemies  to  her  and  to  the 
kin^om,  and  meant  only  to  cover  designs 
which  they  duret  not  publicly  own,  by  en- 
deavoring to  distract  the  nation  with  un- 
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reaaonable  and  gFoomdleai  distrusts  and 
jealousies:  she  declared  she  would  alw(iy8 
afiectioiiatelv  support  and  countenance  the 
church  of  Eoffland,  as  by  law  established : 
that  she  would  inviolably  maintain  the  tole- 
ration, that  she  would  promote  religion  and 
virtue,  encourage  trade,  and  everything  else 
that  might  make  them  a  happy  and  flourish- 
ing people. 

BILL  roR  A  REGENCY. 

Ths  majority  in  both  houses  now  pro- 
fessed the  same  principles,  and  were  well 
disposed  to  support  the  queen  in  all  her  de- 
signs.    They  first  presented  the  usual  ad- 
dresses, in  the  warmest  terms  of  duty  and 
affection.    Then  the  commons  drew  up  a 
second,  assuring  her  they  would,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  assist  her  in  bringing 
the  treaty  of  union  to  a  happy  conclqsion. 
They  desired  that  the  procecidings  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  relating  to  the 
union  and  succession,  mid)t  be  laid  before 
the  boose.    The  lords  had  solicited  the 
same  satkifiiction ;  and  her  majesty  promised 
to  comply  with  Uieir  request    The  bwer 
house  having  heard  and  decided  in  some 
cases  of  controverted  elections,  proceeded 
to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  granted 
the  supplies  without  hesitation.  In  the  house 
of  lords^  while  the  qiieeo  was  present,  lord 
Haversham,  at  the  end  of  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  both  on  the  Moselle 
and  in  Brabant,  moved  for  an  address  to  de- 
sire her  majesty  would  invite  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  crown  of  England  to  come 
and  refflde  in  the  kingdom.    This  motion 
was  earnestly  supported  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Kochester,  Not- 
tingham, and  Anglesea.    They  said  there 
was  no  method  so  efiectual  to  secure  the 
succession,  as  that  of  the  successor's  being 
upon  the  spot,  read^  to  assume  and  main- 
tain his  or  her  right  against  any  pretender ; 
and  they  observed,  that  in  former  times, 
when  the  throne  of  England  was  vacant, 
the  first  comer  had  always  succeeded  in  his 
pretensions.   The  proposal  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  whigs,  who  knew  it  was 
disagreeable  to  the  queen,  whom  they  would 
not  venture  to  disoblige.    They  argued, 
that  a  rivalry  between  the  two  courts  mi^ht 
produce  distractions,  and  be  attended  with 
very  ill  consequences,  and  observed,  that 
the  princess  Sophia  had  expressed  a  full 
'  satis&ction  in  the  assurances  of  the  queen, 
who  had  promised  to  maintain  her  title. 
The  ({oestioo  being  put,  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  a  great  majority.    The  design 
of  the  tories  in  making  this  motion  was,  to 
bring  the  other  party  into  disgrace  either 

with  the  queen  or  with  the  people.    Their 
joining  in  the  measure  would  have  given 
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umbrag[e  to  their  sovereign;  and,  by  op- 
posing it,  they  ran  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
public  odium,  as  enemies  to  the  Protestant 
succession ;  but  tlie  pretence  of  the  tories 
was  so  thin,  the  nation  saw  through  it;  and 
the  sole  efibct  the  motion  product,  was  the 
queen's  resentment  against  the  whole  party. 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  proposed,  that  pro- 
vision mi^ht  be  made  fbr  maintaining  the 
public  quiet  in  the  interval  betweeii  the 
queen*s  decease,  and  the  arrival  of  her  suc- 
cessor: the  motion  was  seconded  by  the 
lord  treasurer :  and  a  bill  brought  in  ror  the 
better  security  of  her  majesty^s  person  and 
government,  and  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England.  By  this  acta  regency 
was  appoints  of  the  seven  persons  that 
should  possess  the  offices  of  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper, 
lord  treasurer,  lord  president,  lord  privy-seal, 
lord  high  admiral,  and  the  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  queen's  bench.  Their  business  was 
to  proclaim  the  next  successor  through  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  join  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  named  as  regents 
by  the  successor,  in  three  lists  to  be  Kaled 
up  and  deposited  with  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord-keeper,  and  the  minis- 
try residentiaiy  of  Hanover,  it  was  enact- 
eo,  that  these  joint  regencies  should  conduct 
the*  administration ;  that  the  last  parliament, 
even  though  dissolved,  should  reassemble, 
and  continue  sitting  for  six  months  after  the 
decease  of  her  majesty.  The  bill  met  with 
a  warm  opposition  from  the  tories,-  and  di4 
not  pass  the  upper  house  without  a  protest 
It  was  still  further  obstructed  in  the  house 
of  commons  even  by  some  of  the  whig 
party,  who  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  princess  Sophia  had  expressed  an  incli- 
nation to  reside  in  England.  Exceptions 
were  likewise  taken  to  that  clause  m  the 
bill,  enacting,  that  the  last  parliament  should 
be  reassembled,  l^ey  affirmed,  that  this 
was  inconsistent  with  part  of  the  act  by 
which  the  succession  was  at  first  settled; 
fbr,  among  other  limitations,  the  parliament 
had  provided,  that  when  the  crown  should 
devolve  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  no  man, 
who  had  either  place  or  pension,  should  be 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  bouse  of  commons. 
Aner  tedious  disputes  and  zealous  alterca- 
tions, they  agreed  that  a  certain  number  of 
offices  should  be  specified  as  disquahfying 
placea  This  self-denying  clause,  and  some 
other  amendments,  produced  conferences 
between  the  two  houses,  and  at  length  the 
bill  passed  by  their  mutual  assent  Lord 
Haversham  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
miscarriages  of  the  last  campaign,  hoping 
to  find  some  fbundation  fbr  censure  in  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  but 
the  proposal  was  rejected  as  invidious ;  and 
I  the  two  houses  presented  an  address  to  the 
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queen,  desiring  she  would  preserve  a  good 
correspondence  among  all  the  confederates. 
They  likewise  concurred  in  repealing  the 
act  by  which  the  Scots  had  been  alienated, 
and  all  the  northern  counties  alarmed  with 
the  apprehension  of  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations.  The  lord  Shannon  and  brigsr 
dier  Stanhope  arriving  vrith  an  account  of 
the  expedition  to  Catiuonia,  the  queen  com- 
municated the  good  news  in  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  expressing  her  hope  tnat  they 
would  enable  her  to  prosecute  the  advan- 
tages which  her  arms  had  acquired.  The 
commons  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
tidings,  that  they  forthwith  granted  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  her 
majesty's  proportion  in  the  expense  of  pros- 
ecuting the  successes  already  gained  by 
king  Charles  III.  for  the  recovery  of  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  queen 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act  for  exhibit- 
mg  a  bill  to  naturalize  the  princess  Sophia, 
and  the  issue  of  her  body. 

These  measures  being  taken,  the  sixth 
day  of  December  was  appointed  ibr  inquiring 
into  those  dangers  to  which  the  tories  a^ 
firmed  the  church  was  exposed;  and  the 
queen  attended  in  person,  to  hear  the  de- 
bates on  this  interesting  subject  The  earl 
of  Rochester  compared  the  expressions  in 
the  queen's  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  to  the  law  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  denouncing  the  penalties  of 
treason  against  those  who  should  call  the 
king  a  papist :  for  which  reason,  he  said,  he 
always  thought  him  of  that  persuasion.  He 
affirmed  that  the  church's  danger  arose  from 
the  act  of  security  in  Scotland,  the  absence 
of  the  successor  to  the  crown,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  occasional  conformity.  He  was  an- 
swered by  lord  Halifax,  who,  by  way  of  re- 
crimination, observed  that  king  Charles  IL 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  at  least  his  brother 
declared  him  a  papist  afler  his  death :  that 
his  brother  and  successor  was  a  known  Ro- 
man Catholic,  yet  the  church  thought  her- 
self secure :  and  those  patriots  who  stood 
up  in  its  defence  were  discountenanced  and 
punished:  nay,  when  the  successor  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  the  church  was  ap- 
parently in  the  most  inuninent  danger,  by 
the  high  commission  court  and  otherwise, 
the  nation  was  then  indeed  generally 
alarmed ;  and  every  body  knew  who  sat  in 
that  court,  and  entered  deeply  into  the  mea* 
sures  which  were  then  pursued.  Comptoo, 
bishop  of  London,  declared  that  the  church 
was  in  danger,  from  profaneness,  irreligion, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  He 
complained,  that  sermons  were  preached 
wherein  rebellion  was  countenanced  and 
resistance  to  the  higher  powers  encouraged. 
He  alluded  to  a  sermon  preached  before  the 


lord  mayor,  by  Mr.  Hoadly,  now  faiabop  of 
Winchester.    Burnet  of  Sarum  said,   the 
biahop  of  London  was  the  last  naan  who 
ought  to  complain  of  that  sermon ;  ibr  if  the 
doctrine  it  contained  was  not  good,  he  did 
not  know  what  defence  his  lonisbip  could 
make  for  his  appearing  in  arms  at  Notting- 
ham.   He  affirmed  the  church   would  be 
always  subject  to  profaneness  and  irreJigion, 
but  tliat  they  were  not  now  bo  flagrant  as 
they  usually  had  been:  be  said  the  society 
set  up  for  reformation  in  London,  and  other 
cities,  had  contributed  considerably  to  the 
suppression  of  vice :  he  was  sure  the  cor- 
poration for  propagating  the  gospel  had  done 
a  great  deal  towards  instructing  men  in  re- 
ligion, bv  giving  great  numbers  of  books  in 
practical  divinity ;  by  erecting  libraries  in 
country  parishes;   by  sending  many  able 
divines  to  the  foreign  plantations,  and  found- 
ing schools  to  breed  up  children  in  the 
Christian  knowledge;  though  to  this  ex- 
pense very  little  £id  been  contributed , by 
those  who  appeared  so  wonderfully  zealous 
for  the  church.    The  archbishop  of  York 
expressed  his  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  increase  of  dissenters ;  particularly  from 
the  many  academies  they  had  instituted: 
he  moved,  that  the  judges  might  be  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  the  laws  mat  were  in 
force  against  such  seminaries,  and  by  what 
means  they  might  be  suppressed.     Lord 
Wharton  moved,  that  the  judges  might  also 
b^  consulted  about  means  of  suppressing 
schools  and  seminaries  held  by  non-jurors; 
in  one  of  which  the  sons  of  a  noble  lord  in 
that  house  had  been  educated.    To  this  sar- 
casm the  archbbhop  replied,  that  his  sons 
were  indeed  taught  by  Mr.  Ellis,  a  sober, 
virtuous  man ;  but  that  when  he  refused  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  the^  were  immediately 
withdrawn    from   his  instructions.      Lord 
Wharton  proceeded  to  declare,  that  he  had 
carefully  perused  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The 
Memorial,"  which  was  said  to  contain  a  de? 
monstration  that  the  church  was  in  danger; 
but  all  be  could  learn  was,  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Rochester  and 
Nottingham,  were  out  of  place:  that  he 
remembered  some  of  these  noblemen  sat  in 
the  high  commission  court,  and  then  made 
no  complaint  of  the  church's  being  in  dan- 
ger.   Patrick,  bishop  of  Ely,  com[3ained  of 
the  heat  and  passion  manifested  b^  the  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  the  universities,  and  of 
the  undutiful  behavior  of  the  clergy  towards 
their  bishops.    He  was  seconded  by  Hough 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  who  added,  that 
the  inferior  clergy  calumniated  their  bishops, 
as  if  they  were  in  a  plot  to  destroy  the 
church,  and  had  compounded  to  be  the  last 
of  their  order.    Hoop«r  of  Bath  and  Wells 
expatiated  on  the  invidious  distinction  im- 
plied in  the  terms  **High  Church,^  and 
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•^Jjow  Church.**    The  duke  of  Leeds  ae- 
0ertedt  that  the  church  could  not  be  safe, 
without  an  act  agamat  occasional  conformity. 
liord   Soiners  recapitulated  all  the  arffu- 
ments  which  had  been  uaed  on  both  sides 
of  the  question :  he  declared  his  own  opin- 
ion was,  that  the  nation  was  happy  under  a 
wide  and  just  administration :  that  for  men 
to  raise  groundless  jealousies  at  that  junc- 
ture, could  mean  no  less  than  an  intentbn 
to  embroil  the  people  at  home,  and  defeat 
the  glorious  designs  of  the  allies  abroad. 
The  debate  being  finished,  the  question  was 
put.  Whether  the  church  of  England  was 
m  danger?  and  carried  in  the  negative  by  a 
great  majority:  then  the  bouse  resolved, 
that  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  es- 
tablished, which  was  rescued  frorn  the  ex- 
tremest  danger  by  king  William  m.  of 
glorious  memory,  is  now,  bv  God*s  blessings, 
under  the  happy  reign  of  nor  majesty,  in  a 
most  safe  and  flourishing  condition;  and 
that  whoever  goes  about  to  suggest  or  in- 
sinuate that  the  church  is  in  danger,  under 
her  majesty*s  administration,  is  an  enemy 
to  the  queen,  the  church,  and  the  kingdom. 
Next  day  the  commons  concurred. in  this 
determination,  and  joined  the  lords  in  an 
address  to  the  queen,  communicating  this 
resolution,  beseeching  her  to  take  effectual 
measures  for  making  it  public ;  and  also  for 
punishing  the  authors  and  spreaders  of  the 
seditious  and    scandalous    reports  of  the 
churches  being  in  danger.   She  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation,  contaminsr  the  reso- 
lution of  the  two  houses,  and  ofiering  a  re- 
ward for  discovering  the  author  of  the  me- 
morial of  the  church  of  England,  and  for 
apprehending  David  Edwards,  a  professed 
papist,  charged  upon  oath  to  be  tlie  printer 
and  publisher  of  that  libel. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  PROROGUED. 
Arm  a  short  adjournment,  a  committee 
of  the  lower  hduse  presented  the  thanks  of 
the  commons  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  his  great  services  pefformed  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  nation  in  the  last  campaign, 
luid  for  his  prudent  negotiations  with  her 
allies.  This  nobleman  was  in  such  credit 
with  the  people,  that  when  he  proposed  a 
loan  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the 
emperor,  upon  a  branch  of  his  revenue  in 
Silesia,  the  money  was  advanced  immedi- 
diately  by  the  merchants  of  London.  The 
kingdom  was  blessed  with  plenty :  the  queen 
was  universally  beloved :  the  people  in  gen- 
eral were  zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war:  the  forces  were  well  paid:  the  treasu- 
ry was  punctual ;  and,  though  a  great  quan- 
tity of  com  was  exported  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war,  the  paper  currency  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  so  well,  that  no  n\ur- 
murs  were  heard,  and  the  public  flr^dit 
flourished  both  at  home  and  abroad.  All  the 


funds  being  established,  one  in  particular 
for  two  millions  and  a  half  by  way  of  annui- 
ties for  ninety-nine  years,  at  six  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  all  the  bills  having  received 
the  royal  assent,  the  queen  went  to  the 
house  of  peers  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
March,  where,  having  thanked  both  houses 
for  the  repeated  instances  of  their  afiection 
which  she  had  received,  she  prorogued  the 
parliament  to  the  twenty-first  day  of  May 
following  (4).  The  new  convocation,  in- 
stead of  imitating  the  union  and  harmony 
of  the  parliament,  revived  the  divisions  by 
which  the  former  had  been  distracted,  and 
the  two  houses  seemed  to  act  with  more 
determined  rancor  against  each  other.  The 
upper  house  having  drawn  up  a  warm  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  uie  queen,  for  her  afiec- 
tionate  care  of  the  church,  the  lower  house 
refused  to  concur ;  nor  would  they  give  any 
reason  for  their  dissent  The^  prepared 
another  in  a  different  strain,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  archbishop  (5).  Then  they 
ai^eed  to  divers  resolutions,  asserting  their 
right  of  having  what  they  offered  to  the 
upper  bouse  received  by  his  grace  and  their 
loidships.  In  consequence  of  this  dissension 
the  address  was  dropped,  and  a  stop  put  to 
all  further  communication  between  the  two 
houses.  The  dean  of  Peterborough  pro- 
tested against  the  irregularities  of  the  lower 
house  (S).  The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  signified  her  resolution  to  main- 
tain her  supremacy,  and  the  due  subordina- 
tion of  presbyters  to  bishops.  She  expressed 
her  hope  that  he  and  his  suffragans  would 
act  conformably  to  her  resolution,  in  which 
case  they  might  be  assured  of  the  continu 
ance  of  her  favor  and  protection ;  she  re- 
quired him  to  impart  this  declaration  to  the 
bishops  and  cler^,  and  to  prorogue  the 
convocation  to  such  time  as  shoula  appear 
most  convenient  When  he  communicated 
this  letter  to  the  lower  house,  the  members 
were  not  a  little  confounded :  nevertheless, 
they  would  not  comply  with  the  prorc^a- 
tion,  but  continued  to  sit,  in  defiance  of  her 
majesty*s  pleasure. 

CONFERENCES  OPENED  FOR  A  TREATY 
OF  UNION  WITH  SCOTLAND. 
Tm  eyes  of  great  Britain  were  now 
turned  upon  a  transaction  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  whole  island ;  namely, 
the  treaty  for  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Enghind  and  Scotland.  The  queen  having 
appointed  the  commissioners  [See  Note  Ba, 
at  the  end  of  (his  Vol.]  on  both  sides,  they 
met  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  Cockpit  near  White- 
hall, which  was  the  place  appointed  for  the 
conferences.  Their  commissions  beinsr  open- 
ed and  read  by  the  respective  secretaries,  and 
introductory  speeches  being  pronounced  ly 
the  lord-keeper  of  England,  and  the  lord- 
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ehuicdicrr  of  ^tland,  they  agreed  to  cer- 
tain preliminary  articles,  importing,  that  all 
the  propoeala  should  be  nuide  in  writing; 
and  every  point,  when  agreed,  reduced  to 
writing :  that  no  points  should  be  obligato- 
ry, till  all  matters  shoald  be  adjustnl  in 
such  a  manner  as  wonld  be  proper  to  be 
laid  before  the  queen  and  the  two  parlia- 
ments for  their  approbation :  that  a  commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  from  each  commis- 
sion, to  revise  the  minutes  of  what  might 
Cs,  before  they  should  be  inserted  in  the 
ks  by  the  respective  secretaries;  and 
that  all  the  proceedings  during  the  treaty 
should  be  kept  secret  The  Scots  were  in- 
clined to  a  federal  union,  like  that  of  the 
United  Provinces;  but  the  English  were 
bent  upon  an  incorporation,  so  that  no 
Scottish  parliament  should  ever  have  power 
to  repeal  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The 
lord-keeper  proposed  that  the  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  for  ever 
united  into  one  realm,  by  the  name  of 
Great  Britain :  that  it  should  be  represented 
by  one  and  the  same  parliament ;  and,  that 
the  succession  of  this  monarchy,  failing  of 
heirs  of  her  majesty's  body,  fAiouM  be  ac- 
cording to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  king 
William,  intituled,  an  act  for  the  further 
limitation  of  the  crown,  and  the  better  se- 
curing the  rights  and  liberties  of  tJie  sub- 
ject. The  Scottish  commissioners,  in  order 
to  comply  in  some  meaAire  widi  the  popu- 
lar clamor  of  their  nation,  presented  a  pro- 
posal, implying,  that  the  succession  to  the 
crown  or  Scotland  should  be  established 
upon  the  same  persons  mentioned  in  the 
act  of  king  William's  reign ;  that  the  sub- 
jects of  (Gotland  should  for  ever  enioy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  natives  in 
England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing ;  and,  that  the  subjects  of  England 
should  enjoy  the  like  rights  and  privileges 
in  Scotland:  that  there  should  be  a  free 
communication  and  intercourse  of  trade  and 
navigation  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
plantations  thereunto  belonging;  and  that 
all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom, 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  this  union,  shoald 
be  repealed.  The  English  commissioners 
declined  entering  into  any  considerations 
upon  these  proposals,  declaring  themselves 
fully  convinced  that  nothing  but  an  entire 
union  could  settle  a  perfect  and  lasting 
friendship  between  the  two  kingdom&  The 
Scots  acquiesced  in  this  reply,  and  both 
sides  proceeded  in  the  treaty,  without  any 
other  intervening  dispute.  They  were 
twice  visited  by  the  queen,  who  exhorted 
them  to  accelerate  the  articles  of  a  treaty 
that  would  prove  so  advantageous  to  both 
kingdoms.  At  length  they  were  finished., 
arranged,   and  mutually  signed,   on    the| 


twentv-flecond  of  July,  and  ts^xt  day  \m' 
sented  to  her  majesty,  at  the  palate  of  St 
James's,  liy  the  lord-keeper,  in  the  name  of 
the  Ei^glish  commissioners:  at  the  same 
time  a  sealed  copy  of  the  instrument  was 
likewise  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  of 
Scotland ;  and  each  made  a  short  oiatkiD  on 
the  subject,  to  which  the  queen  retunied  a 
very  gracious  reply.  That  same  daj  ahe 
dictated  an  order  of  council,  that  whoever 
should  be  concerned  in  any  discourse  or 
libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  relating  to  the 
union,  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  ut- 
most rigor  of  the  law. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  TREATT. 
Iiv  this  famous  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  succession  to  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  rested  in  the 
princess  Sophia,  and  her  heirs,  according 
to  the  acts  already  passed  in  the  parliament 
of  England:    that    the  united   kingdoms 
should  he  represented  by  one  and  the  same 
mirliament:  that  all  the  subjects  of  Great 
britain  should  enjoy  a  communication  of 
privileges  and  advantages :  that  they  should 
have  the  same  allowances,  encouragements, 
and  drawbacks;  and  be  under  the  same 
prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  regulations, 
with  respect  to  commerce  and  customs: 
that  Scotland  should  not  be  charged  with 
the  temporary  duties  on'  some  certain  com- 
modities: that  the  sum  of  three  bundred 
and  nin^y  eiffht  thousand  and  eighty  fire 
pounds  ten  shillings,  should  be  granted  to 
the  Scots,  as  an  equivalent  fbr  such  parts 
of  the  customs  and  excise  charged  upon 
that  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  union, 
as  would  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  England,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  customs  and  excise  of 
Scotland  bore  to  those  of  England :  that,  as 
the  revenues  of  Scotland  might  increase,  a 
further  equivalent  should  ^  allowed  for 
such  proportion  of  the  said   increase,  as 
should  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  England ;  that  the  sum  to  be  paid 
at  present,  as  well  as  the  moneys  arising 
from  the  fbture  equivalents,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  reducing  the  coin  of  Scotland  to 
the  standard  and*  value  of  the  English  coin; 
in  paying  6ft  the  capital  stock  and  interest 
due  to  the  proprietors  of  the  African  com- 
pany, which  should  be  immediately  dis- 
solved ;  in  discharging  all  the  public  debts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  manufactures  and  fisl^ 
eries,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  by  her  majesty,  and  ac- 
countable to  the  parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
aip :  that  the  laws  concerning  public  right, 
policy,  and  civil  government,  should  be  the 
same;  throughout  the  whole  united  king- 
dom ;  but  that  no  alteration  should  be  made 
in  laws  which  concerned  private  right,  ez- 
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eeptibr  evident  utility  of  the  sabjects  with- 
in Seotland ;  that  the  court  of  seflsion  and 
all  other  courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland, 
afaould  reoudn  as  then  constituted  by  the 
laws  of  that  kinsdoni,  with  the  same  au- 
tlwrity  and  priviJegeeas  before  the  onion; 
aubjeoC,  nevertheleas,  lo  such  regulations 
as  flhcmld  be  made  by  the  partiiuneiit  of 
Great  Britain :  that  all  heritable  offices,  sn- 
perionties,  heritable  jurisdictions,  offices 
ibr  Ufe^  and  jurisdictions  for  life,  should  be 
leeerved  to  the  owners,  as  rights  and  prop- 
erty, in  the  same  manner  as  then  enjoyed 
by  the  laws  of  Scotland :  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  royal  boroughs  in  Scotland 
should  remain  entire  after  the  onion :  that 
SoQtkuid  should  be  represented  in  the  par- 
liament of  Grett  Britain  by  sixteen  peers 
and  fi>rty-^ve  commoners,  to  be  elected  in 
SQch  a  manner  as  should  be  settled  by  the 
present  parliament  of  Scotland:  that  all 
peers  of  Scotland,  and  the  successors  to 
their  hooors  and  dignities,  should,  from  and 
after  the  union,  be  peers  of  Great  Britain, 
and  should  have  rank  and  precedency  next 
and  isunediately  after  the  English  peers  of 


the  like  orders  and  degrees  at  the  time  of 
the  union ;  and  before  all  peers  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  who 
might  be  created  after  the  union :  that  they 
shmild  be  tried  as  peers  of  Great  Britain, 
and  enjoy  all  privileges  of  peers,  as  fully  as 
enjoyed  by  the  peers  of  England,  except 
the  right  and  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  the  privileges  depend- 
ing thereon,  and  particularly  we  right  of 
sitting  upon  the  trials  of  'peers :  that  the 
crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state,  the 
records  of  parliament,  and  all  other  records, 
rolls,  and  registers  whatsoever,  should  still 
remain  as  they  were,  within  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  called  Scotland :  that 
all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  so 
for  as  they  might  be  consistent  with. the 
terms  of  these  articles^  should  cease  and  be 
declared  void  by  the  respective  parUaments 
of  the  two  kingdoma— Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  that  treaty  of  union  which  was  so 
eagerly  courted  by  the  English  ministry, 
and  proved  so  unpalatable  to  the  generality 
of  the  Sodttiah  natiso. 
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inf  himself  oblifsd  to  retreat, 
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oTMa  coodnet** 
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nevertheless  confirmed  in  their  Parliament — Proceedings  in  the  English  ParUa^ 
ment — The  Commons  approve  of  the  Articles  of  the  Union — The  Lords  pass  a  BiU 
for  the  Security  qf  the  Church  of  England — Arguments  used  against  the  articles 
of  the  UnunK,  which^  however,  are  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament — The  Parlia- 
ment revived  by  Proclamation — The  Queen  gives  Audience  to  a  Muscovite  Am- 
bassador-^Proeeedings  in  Convocation — France  threatened  with  total  Ruin — 
The  Allies  are  defeated  at  Abnanza — Unsuccessful  Attempt  upon  Toulon — Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  wrecked  on  the  Rocks  of  ScHly —  Weakness  of  the  Emperor  on 
the  Upper  Rhine — Interview  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlhorongh^-Inactive  Campaign  in  the  Netherlands — Harley  begins  to  form 
a  Party  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough — The  Nation  discontented  with 
the  Whig  Ministry — Meeting  of  the  first  British  Parliament — Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  the  War  tn  Spain — Gregg,  a  Clerk  in  the  Secretary's  Office,  detected  in 
a  Correspondence  with  the  French  Ministry — Harley  resigns  his  Enadoyments — 
The  Pretender  embarks  at  Dunkirk  for  Scotland — His  Design  is  defeated — Slate 
of  the  Nation  at  that  Period-^Parliament  dissolved—The  French  surprise  Okent 
and  Bruges — They  are  routed  at  Oudenarde — The  Allies  invest  Lisle — Theff  de- 
feat  a  large  Body  of  French  Forces  at  Wynendale-^The  Elector  of  Bavarta  at- 
tacks Brussels — lAsle  surrendered^Ghent  taken,  and  Bruges  abandoned — Con- 
quest qf  Minorca  by  General  Stanhope-^Rupture  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emne- 
ror — Death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark — The  New  Parliament  assembled — 
Naturalization  BiU^Act  of  Grace-— Dispute  about  the  Muscovite  Ambasaador 
compromised. 


THE  FRENCH  DEFEATED  AT  THE  BAT- 
TLE OF  RAMILLTES. 
Whilb  this  treaty  was  od  the  carpet  at 
home,  the  allied  arms  prospered  surprisingly 
ID  the  Netherlands,  in  Spain,  and  in  Pied- 
mont The  French  king  had  resolved  to 
make  very  considerable  eflbrts  in  these 
countries;  and,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  his  armies  were  very  formi- 
dable. He  hoped  that,  by  the  redaction  of 
Turin  and  Barcelona,  the  war  would  be  ex- 
tinguished in  Italv  and  Catalonia.  He 
knew  that  he  could  outpuumber  any  body 
of  forces  that  prince  Louis  of  Baden  should 
assemble  on  the  Rhine ;  and  he  resolved  to 
reinforce  bis  army  in  Flanders,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  act  offensively  aeainst  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  This  nobleman  re- 
paired to  Holland  in  the  latter  end  of  April ; 
and  conferred  with  the  States-general. 
Then  he  assembled  the  army  between 
Borschloen  and  Groes-Waren,  and  found  it 
amounted  to  seventy-four  battidions  of  foot, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  stjuad- 
rons  of  horse  and  dragoons,  well  furnished 
with  artillery  and  pontoons.  The  court  of 
France  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  Danish  and  Prussian  troops  had  not  yet 


joined  the  oonfederatesi  ordered  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  mareschal  de  ViUeray 
to  attack  them  before  the  junction  could 
be  efiected.  In  'pursuance  of  this  order  they 
passed  the  Deule  on  the  nineteenth  day  or 
May,  and  posted  themselves  at  Tirlemont, 
being  superior  in  number  to  the  allied  army. 
There  they  were  joined  by  the  horse  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  mareschal  Marsin, 
and  encamped  between  Tirlemont  and  Ju- 
doigne.  On  Whitsunday,  early  in  the 
morning,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  advanced 
with  his  &nnv  in  eight  columns  towards  the 
village  of  Kamillies,  bein^  bv  this  time 
joined  by  the  Danes;  and  he  learned  that 
the  enemy  were  in  march  to  give  him  bat- 
tle. Next  day  the  French  generals  perceiv- 
ing the  confederates  so  near  them,  took 
possession  of  a  strong  camp,  the  right  ex- 
tending to  the  tomb  of  Hautemont,  on  the 
side  of  the  Mehaiffue ;  their  left  to  Ande^ 
kirk;  and  the  viflage  of  Ramillies  being 
near  the  centre.  The  confederate  army 
was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  with  the 
right  wing  near  Foltz  on  the  brook  of  Yause, 
and  the  left  by  the  village  of  Franquenies, 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied.  The  duke 
ordered  lieutenant^neral   Schultz,  with 
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twelve  battmlioDS  and  twenty  pieces  of  can- 
non, to  be^  the  action  by  attacking  Ram- 
illies,  which  was  strongly  fortifiM  with 
artillery.    At  the  same  time  veltpinareschal 
D*Aaverquerque  on  the  left,  commanded 
colooel  WertmuUer,  with  four  battalions 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  dislodge  the 
eaemy's  mf2intry  posted  among  the  hedges 
of  Franquenies.    Both  these  orders  were 
successfully  executed.     The  Dutch   and 
Iknish  horse  of  the  left  wing  charged  with 
great  vifor  and  intrepidity*  but  were  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  troops  of  the  French 
kiog*8  household,  that  they  began  to  give 
way,  when  the  duke  of  Marlborough  sus- 
tained them  with  the  body  of  reserve,  and 
twenty  squadrons  drawn  from  the  ri^bt, 
where  a  morass  prevented  them  from  actmg. 
In  the  mean  time,   he   in   person  ralli«l 
some  of  the  broken  squadrons,  in  order  to 
renew  the  charge,  when  his  own  horse  faU- 
ing,  he  was  surrounded  bv  the  enemy,  and 
must  have  been  either  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oner, had  not  a  body  of  infantry  come  sea- 
sonably to  bis  relieff    When  he  remounted 
bis  horse,  the  head  of  cobnel  Brienfield,  his 
gentleman  of  the  horse,  was  carried  off  by 
a  cannon-ball  while  he  held  the  duke*B  stir- 
rupi    Before    the   reinforcement   arrived, 
the  best  part  of  the  French  mousquetaires 
were  cat  in  pieces.    AH  the  troops  posted 
in  Ramillies  were  either  killed  or  taken. 
The  rest  of  the  encmy*s  in&ntry  began  to 
retreat  in  tolerable  order,  under  cover  of 
the  cavalry  on  their  left  wing,  which  form- 
ed themselves  in  three  lines  between  Ossuz 
and  Anderkirk.     But  the   English  horse 
having  found  means  to  pass  the  rivulet 
which  divided  them  from  the  enemy,  fell 
upon  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they 
abandoned  their  foot,    and  were  terribly 
slaughtered  in  the  village  of  Anderkirk. 
They  now  gave  way  on  all  sides.    The 
horse  fled  three  different  ways ;  but  were 
so  closely  pursued,  that  very  few  escaped. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  mareschal 
de  Villercy,   saved   themselves  with   the 
utmost  difficulty.    Several  wafons  of  the 
enemy's  van-guard  breaking  down   in    a 
narrow  pass,  obstructed  the  way  in  such  a 
manner,   that  the  baggage  and  artillery 
could  not  proceed ;  nor  could  their  tioops 
defile  in  order.    The  victorious  horse  being 
informed  of  this  accident,  pressed  on  them 
80  vigorously,  that  great  numbers  threw 
down  their   arms   and   submitted,     llie 
ptttsoit  was  followed  through  Judoigne  till 
two  o^clock  in  the  rooming,  five  leagues 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  within  two  of 
l^vaine.    In  a  word,  the  confederates  ob- 
**ined  a  complete  victory.     They   took 
the  enemy's  baggage  and  artillery,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  colors,  or  stand- 
uds,  six  hundred  officers,  six  thousand  pri- 


vate soldiers ;  and  about  eight  thousand 
were  killed  or  wounded  (1).  Prince  Maxi- 
milian and  prince  Monbason  lost  their  lives: 
the  major-general  Palavicini  and  Mizieres 
were  taken,  together  with  the  marquises 
de  Bar,  de  Nonant,  and  de  la  Beaume,  (this 
last  the  son  of  the  mareschal  de  Tailard,)  mon- 
sieur de  Montmorency,  nephew  to  the  duke 
of  Luxembouiv,  and  many  other  persons  of 
distinction.  The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not 
exceed  three  thousand  men,  including 
prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  and  Mr.  Bentincl^ 
who  were  slain  in  the  en^[agement  The 
French  generals  retired  with  precipitation 
to  Brussels,  while  the  allies  took  possession 
of  liouvaine,  and  next  day  encamped  at 
Bethlem.  The  battle  of  Ramillies  was 
attended  with  the  immediate  conquest  of 
all  Brabant  The  cities  of  Louvame, 
Mechlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and 
Bruges,  submitted  without  resistance,  and 
acknowledged  king  Charles.  Ostend, 
though  secured  by  a  strong  garrison,  was 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  ten  daya 
Menin,  esteemed  the  most  finished  fortifica- 
tion in  the  Netherlands,  and  guarded  by  six 
thousand  men,  met  with  the  same  fate. 
The  garrison  of  Dendermonde  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and  Aeth  sub- 
mitted on  the  same  conditions.  The 
French  troops  were  dispirited.  The  city 
of  Paris  was  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion. Louis  affected  to  bear  his  misfortunes 
with  calmness  and  composure ;  but  the  con- 
straint had  such  an  efiect  upon  his  constitu- 
tion, that  the  physicians  thought  it  necessary 
to  prescribe  frequent  bleedmg,  which  he 
accordingly  underwent  At  nis  court  no 
mention  was  made  of  military  transactions: 
all  was  solemn,  silent,  and  reserved. 

TH£  SIEGE  OF  BARCELONA  RAISED. 

Hab  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  Cata- 
lonia been  such  as  the  beginning  seemed  to 
prognosticate,  the  French  king  might  have 
m  some  measure  consoled  himself  for  his 
disgraces  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  sixth 
day  of  April  kmg  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  undertook  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  whUe  the  count  de  Thoulouse 
blocked  it  up  with  a  powerful  squadron. 
The  inhabitants,  animated  by  the  presence 
of  king  Charles,  made  a  vigorous  defence; 
and  the  garrison  was  reinforced  with  some 
troops  from  Gironne  and  other  placea  But, 
after  the  fort  of  Montjuip  was  taken,  the 
place  was  so  hard  pressed,  that  Charles  ran 
the  utmost  risk  of  fiiHing  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy ;  for  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  had  marched  from  Valencia  with  two 
thousand  men,  hand  it  impracticable  to  en- 
ter the  city.  Nevertheless,  he  maintained 
his  post  upon  the  hills;  and,  with  surprising 
courage  and  activity,  kept  the  besiegers  in 
continual  alarm.  At  length,  Sir  John  Leake 
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Vliiled  ftom  Lisbon  with  thirty  c^htps  of  the 
line;  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  May  arrived 
in  sight  of  Barcelona.  *rhe  French  ^- 
miraino  sooner  received  intelligence  of  his 
apprroach,  than  he  set  sail  for  Toulon.  In 
three  days  after  his  departure,  kin^  Philip 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  retired  m  ^reat 
disorder,  leaving  behind  his  tents,  with  the 
sick  and  wounded.  On  the  side  of  Portu- 
gal the  duke  of  Berwick  was  left  with  such 
an  inconsiderable  force  as  proved  insufficient 
to  defend  tiie  frontiers.  The  earl  of  Gal- 
way,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
undertook  the  siege  of  Alcantara ;  and  in 
three  days  the  garrison,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Then  he  marched  to  Placentia,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  bridge  of  A1  maris ;  but 
the  Portuguese  would  penetrate  no  farther 
until  they  should  know  the  fate  of  Barce- 
lona. When  they  understood  the  siege  waa 
raised,  they  consented  to  proceed  to  Madrid. 
Philip  guessed  their  intention,  posted  to  that 
capital,  and  sent  his  queen  with  all  his  valua- 
ble effects  to  Burgos,  whither  he  followed 
her  in  person,  after  having  destroyed  every- 
thing that  he  could  not  carry  away.  About 
the  latter  end  of  June  the  earl  of  <7alway 
entered  the  city  without  resistance ;  but  the 
Spaniards  ^ere  extremely  mortified  to  see 
an  army  of  Portuguese,  headed  by  a  here- 
tic, in  possession  of  their  capital.  King 
Charles  loitered  away  his  time  in  Barcelona, 
luitil  his  competitor  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  received  such  reinforcements  as  enabled 
him  to  return  to  Madrid,  with  an  army 
equal  to  that  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Cralway.  This  general  made  a  motion  to- 
wards Arragon,  in  order  to  &cilirate  his 
conjunction  with  Charles,  who  had  set  out 
by  the  way  of  Saragossa,  where  he  was  ac- 
knowledged as  sovereign  of  Arragon  and 
Valencia.  In  the  beginning  of  August  this 
prince  arrived  at  the  Portuguese  camp,  with 
a  small  reinforcement ;  and  in  a  few  days 
was  followed  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  dragoons.  The 
two  armies  were  now  pretty  equal  in  point 
of  number;  but  as  each  expected  ftirther 
reinforcements,  neither  chose  to  hazard  an 
engagement  The  earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  aspired  to  the  chief  command,  and 
hated  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  who  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  king  Charles,  retired 
m  disgust;  and  embarking  on  board  an 
English  ship  of  war,  set  sail  Tor  Genoa.  The 
English  fleet  continued  all  the  summer  in 
the  Mediterranean;  they  secured  Cartha- 
gena,  which  had  declared  for  Charles: 
they  took  the  town  of  Alicant  by  assault, 
and  the  castle  by  capitulation.  Then  sail- 
ing out  of  the  Straits,  one  squadron  was 
detached  to  ^e  West  Indies,  another  to 


fie  at  lisbon,  and  the  'rest  were  fleolt  Imtf 
to  England. 

PRINCE-  EUGENE  OBTAINS  A  COMPLETE 
VICTORY  OVER  THE  FRENCH. 

FoRTUNB  was  not  more  jrwpiiions  to  the 
French  in  Italy  than  in  Flanders.  The  duke 
de  Vendome  having  been  recalled  to  asenme 
the  command  in  Flanders  after  the  battle 
of  Ramillies,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  under 
the  tutorage  and  direction  of  the  niareechal 
de  Marsin.  They  were  ordered  to  besie^ 
Turin,  which  was  accordingly  invested  m 
the  month  of  May ;  and  the  operations  car- 
ried on  till  the  beginning  of  September. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  this 
siege.  It  was  not  undertaken  antil  the 
duke  of  Savoy  had  rejected  all  the  ofiers  of 
the  French  monarch,  which  were  sufficient 
to  have  shaken  a  prince  of  less  courage  and 
fortitude.  The  duke  de  la  Feuillade  having 
finished  the  lines  of  circnmvallation  and 
contravallation,  sent  his  quarter-master  gen- 
eral with  a  trumpet,  to  offer  passports  and 
a  guard  for  the  removal  of  the  dutchess  and 
her  children.  The  duke  of  Savoy  replied, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  remove  his  ftmily, 
and  that  the  mareschal  might  begin  to  exe- 
cute his  master's  orders  whenever  be  should 
think  fit;  but,  when  the  siege  began  with 
uncommon  fury,  and  the  French  fired  red- 
hot  balls  into  the  place,  the  two  dntc^iessee, 
with  the  young  prince  and  princesses,  quit- 
ted Turin,  and  retired  to  Quierasco^  from 
whence  they  were  conducted  throagfi  many 
dangers  into  the  territories  of  Genoa.  The 
duke  himself  forsook  bis  capital,  io  ofder 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ; 
and  was  pursued  from  place  to  place  by  five 
and  forty  squadrons,  under  the  command  of 
the  count  D'Aubeterre.  Notwithstanding 
the  very  noble  defence  which  was  made  fay 
the  garrison  of  Turin,  which  destroyed  four- 
teen thousand  of  the  enemy  during  the 
course  of  the  siege,  the  defences  were  al- 
most ruined,  their  ammunition  began  to  fail, 
and  they  had  no  prospect  of  relief  bnt  from 
prince  Eugene,  who  had  numberless  difiScul- 
ties  to  encounter  before  he  could  march  to 
their  assistance.  The  duke  de  Vendome, 
before  he  left  Italy,  had  secured  all  the  fbrds 
of  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Oglio, 
and  formed  such  Imes  and  intrenchments  as 
he  imagined  would  efi*ectually  binder  the 
Imperial  general  from  arriving  in  time  to 
relieve  the  city  of  Turin.  But  the  prince 
surmounted  all  opposition ;  passed  four  great 
rivers  in  despite  of  the  enemy,  and  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  Turin  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  August  There  being  joined  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  he  passed  the  Po  between 
Montcalier  and  Cavignan.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  September  they  took  a  convoy  of  eight 
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liiiHtta  loodcd  miloi  t  MM  ^y  thoy  pm* 
cd  the  Doria,  um)  encamped  wiA  the  right 
tai  the  tnak  of  that  riyer  hefbr^  Piane«a, 
wai  the  left  on  the  Stura  before  the  Teneria. 
The  eMmy  were  intrenched,  having  the 
Stara  on  their  right,  the  Doria  on  their  left, 
vnd  the  oonyent  of  Oapnchhie,  called  Notre 
I^me  de  la  Oimpagne,  in  their  centre. 
When  prince  Eugene  approached  Torn,  the 
dnke  of  Orleans  piopoeed  to  mareh  oat  of 
the  intrenchmenta^  and  gi?e  him  hattie ;  and 
this  propoeal  was  secoikied  by  all  the  gene^ 
nd  officers,  except  Marshy  who,  finding  the 
duke  determined,  produced  an  order  finoni 
Hie  French  king  commanding  tlie  duke  tb 
Ibllow  the  mareechal's  advice.  The  oomrt 
«f  Versailles  was  now  become  aftald  of 
basardtng  an  engagement  against  those  who 
had  m  onen  defeated  their  armies ;  and  this 
t)ffioer  had  private  inetnictions  to  keep  witb^ 
in  the  treochesw  On  the  seventh  day  of 
September  the  confederates  marched  t^  Id 
the  intrenchments  of  the  French  in  eight 
eolnmns,  through  a  terrible  fire  ftom  fhrty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  were  fi)niied  in  order 
of  battle  within  half  cannon-shot  of  the  eno- 
iny.  Then  they  advanced  to  the  attack  wiUi 
surprising  resolution,  and  met  v^ith  such  n 
warm  reception  as  seemed  to  stop  their 
progress.  Prince  Eugene  perceiving  this 
eh^kf^rew  his  sword,  and  putting  himse^ 
«t  the  head  of  the  battalions  on  the  left, 
forced  the  intrenchments  at  the  first  Charge. ; 
The  duke  of  Savoy  met  with  the  same  suc- 
tess  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  right  near 
Lnoenspo.  The  horse  advanced  through  the 
intervals  of  the  foot,  left  for  that  purpose; 
and  breaking  in  with  vastimpcftuceity,  bom- 
pleted  the  ccnfMon  of  the  enemy,  who 
V0ere  defeated  on  all  hands,  and  retired 
with  precipitation  to  the  other  skle  c^  the 
Pt^  white  the  dnke  of  Savoy  entored  his 
capital  in  triomph.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
exhibited  repeated  proo6  of  the  most  ith 
trepid  courage;  and  recei^^ several  wounds 
in  the  engagement  Bfareschal  de  Marsin 
i«ll  into  &e  hands  of  the  victors,  his  thigh 
being  shattered  with  a  ball,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  amputation.  Of  the 
French  army  aboot  five  thousand  men  were 
clain  on  the  field  of  battle :  a  great  number 
of  officers,  and  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
-men,  were  taken,  together  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  mortars,  an  incredihie 
-quantity  of  ammnnition,  all  the  tents  and 
hagofage,  five  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  ten 
thooiand  horses,  belonging  to  thirtete  regi- 
IneniB  of  dragoons,  a«)  the  mutes  of  the 
commisBaTy-general,  so  rich  ly  laden,  that  this 
part  of  the  hooty  alone  was  valued  at  three 
millims  of  livresL  The  loss  of  the  oonfede-| 
rates  did  not  exceed  tlp^e  thousand  men 
idiiod  or  <fiflabled  in  the  action,  besides  aboot 


the  turn  niMitartt  tto  gttrisoli  ef  Tiwitt, 
whk^  had  fklltn  since  the  bmnniag  of  the 
siege.  This  ww  soeh  a  fiaafatrofce  to  the 
interert  of  Louis,  that  madame  de  Maintenon 
would  not  v«QtBTe'to  make  him  ftilly  ae>^ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  his  afiaifs.  He 
was  told  thatthedukeof  Orleans  had  raised 
the  siege  of  Turin  at  the  approach  of  prince 
Eugene;  but  he  knew  not  that  his  owa 
array  was  defeated  and  ruined.  The  spirits 
of  nie  French  were  a  little  comfi)tted  a 
consequence  of  an  admnlage  eained  about 
this  timii,  by  the  count  de  Me&vi-gntncey, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  troops  left  in  the 
Mantnan  territories.  He  surprised  the 
pnnce  of  Hesse  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cas- 
tiglioiie,  and  oUigsd  him  to  retire  to  the 
.^dige,  with  the  ioai  of  two  thousand  men : 
fatft  this  victory  was  attended  with  no  con- 
sequence Ml  their  Avon.  The  doke  of  Or- 
leans retreated  into  Danphiiie,  while  the 
French  ganrisons  were  driven  ent  of  every 
pkcethOT  occupied  hi  Piedmont  and  Italy, 
eoccept  C&iemoiia,  Valeiiia,  and  the  castle 
of  Mifcm,  which  wen  hloohed  up  by  the 
confederates. 

StR  C.  SHOVEL  SAItS  WITH  A  BfilN- 
FORCEMENT  tO  CHARLE& 

OvsR  «nd  above  these  disasters  which 
the  French  sustained  in  the  course  of  this 
campaign,  they  were  BMsefshlT  alaimed  by 
the  project  of  an  invasion  mm  Britain, 
formed  oy  the  marquis  ^  Guisoard,  who, 
actuated  hy  a  ikmtly  disgust,  had  aban- 
doned his  cotmitry,  and  become  a  partisan 
of  the  ooiifederates.  He  was  declared  a 
lieotonant'genefal  in  the  emperor's  army, 
and  eame  over  to  Lnndoo,  after  having  se^ 
ded  a  correspofeidence  with  the  malcontents 
in  the  stwUiei'u  parts  of  Frattcei  He  insinn- 
ated  himself  into  the  firiendship  of  Henry 
St  John,  secretary  of  war,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distioetbn.  His  scheme  of  invading 
Frenoe  was  mpproved  by  the  British  minis- 
tnr,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  destined  for  that 
service.  About  eleven  thousand  men  were 
embarked  nnder  the  conduct  of  earl  Rivers, 
with  a  large  train  of  artilleiy ;  and  the  com- 
bined sqaiKlrans^  commanded  by  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel,  set  sail  frem  Plymoiith  on  the 
thnteentfa  day  of  August  Next  day  they 
were  forced  into  Tor&y  by  contrary  winds, 
and  there  they  held  a  council  of  war  to  con- 
cert dieh*  operations,  when  they  disoovered 
that  G«iscani*s  pbm  was  altogether  chime- 
rical, or  at  least  founded  upon  such  slight 
assurances  and  coniectares,  as  could  net 
justify  their  proceeding  to  execution.  An 
express  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
admnalty,  with  the  result  of  this  oouncili; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  lettors  arrived  nA 
court  from  the  earl  of  Galway,  after  his  ro- 
tieat  firom  Madrid  to  Valencia,  soticittnt 
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■Qocora  with  the  roost  eaineflt  entreatiea. 
The  expedition  to  France  was  immediately 
postponed,  and  Sir  Cloudesle^  Shovel  was 
ordered  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  for  Lis- 
bon, there  to  take  such  measures  as  the  state 
of  the  war  in  Spain  should  render  necessary. 
Guiacard  and  his  officers  being  set  on  shore, 
the  fleet  sailed  with  the  first  rair  wind,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  October  arriv.  d 
at  Lisbon.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
the  next  month  the  king  of  Portugal  died, 
and  his  eldest  son  and  successor  teing  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  even  more  than 
his  father  influence  by  a  ministry  which 
had  private  connexions  with  the  court  of 
Versaillea  Nevertheless,  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  and  earl  Rivers,  being  pressed  \p^ 
letters  from  king  Charles  and  the  earl  of 
Galway,  sailed  to  their  assistance  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  arrived  at  Alicant,  from  whence  the 
earl  of  Rivers  proceeded  by  land  to  Valen- 
cia, in  order  to  assist  at  a  general  council 
of  war.  The  operations  of  the  ensuing 
caropaifln  being  concerted,  and  the  armv 
joined  by  the  reinforcement  from  England, 
earl  Rivers,  dislikine  the  country,  returned 
with  the  admiral  to  Lisbon. 

THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN  MARCHES  INTO 

SAXONY. 
PoLARD  was  at  length  delivered  from  the 
presence  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  in  the 
beginninfi^  of  September  suddenly  marched 
through  Lusatia  into  Saxony ;  and  in  a  little 
time  laid  that  whole  electorate  under  con- 
tribution. Augustus  beinff  thus  cut  off  from 
all  resource,  resolved  to  (£tain  peace  on  the 
Swede's  own  terms,  and  engaged  in  a  secret 
treaty  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  roles  and  Muscovites  attacked  the 
Swedish  forces  at  Halish  in  Great  Poland ; 
and  by  dint  of  numbers  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter.  Notwithstanding  this 
event,  Augustus  ratified  the  treaty,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  Stanislaus  as  true 
and  rightfiil  king  of  Poland,  reserving  to 
himself  no  more  than  the  empty  titJe  of 
sovereign.  The  confederates  were  not  a 
little  alarmed  to  find  Charles  in  the  heart 
of  Germany,  and  the  French  court  did  not 
fail  to  court  his  alliance ;  but  he  continued 
on  the  reserve  against  all  their  solicitations. 
Then  they  implored  his  mediation  for  a 
peace ;  and  he  answered,  that  he  would  in- 
terpose his  good  offices,  as  soon  as  he  should 
know  they  would  be  agreeable  to  the  pow- 
ers engaged  in  the  grand  alliance. 

THE  FRENCH  KING  DEMANDS  CONFER^ 
ENCES  FOR  A  PEACE. 
Thb  pride  of  Louis  was  now  humbled  to 
such  a  degree  as  might  have  excited  the 
compassion  of  his  enemies.  He  employed 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  letters  in 
his  name  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 


the  deputies  of  the  States-geoeral,  oontain- 
inff  proposals  for  opening  a  congreas.  He 
hu  already  tampered  with  the  Dutch,  in  a 
memorial  presented  by  the  marquisd'Al^re; 
He  likewise  besought  the  pope  to  interpose 
in  his  behalf.  He  offered  to  cede  either 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  or  Milan,  Na- 
ples, and  Sicily,  to  king  Charles;  to  give  up 
a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  to  indemni^  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  the 
ravages  that  had  been  committed  in  his  do- 
minions. Though  his  real  aim  was  peace, 
yet  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  ex- 
cite such  jealousies  amcmg  the  confederates 
as  might  shake  the  basis  of  their  union.  His 
hope  was  not  altogether  disappointed.  The 
court  of  Vienna  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
the  offers  he  had  made,  and  the  reports  cir- 
culated by  hie  emissaries,  that  the  emperor 
resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  Naples 
before  the  allies  should  have  it  in  their 
power  to  close  with  the  proposals  of  France: 
This  was  the  true  motive  of  his  concluding 
a  treaty  with  Louis  in  the  succeeding  win- 
ter, by  which  the  Milanese  vras  entirely 
evacuated,  and  the  French  king  at  liberty 
to  employ  those  troops  in  making  strong 
efhrtB  against  the  confederates  ui  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  The  Dutch  were 
intoxicated  with  success,  and  their  pen- 
sionary, Heinsius,  entirely  influenced  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  found  hu 
account  in  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
which  at  once  gratified  his  avarice  and  am- 
bition ;  for  all  nis  great  qualities  were  ob- 
scured by  the  sordid  passion  of  accumulating 
wealth.  During  the  whole  war  the  allies 
never  bad  such  an  opportunity  as  they  now 
enjoyed  to  bridle  the  power  of  France  effec- 
tually, and  secure  the  liberties  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and,  indeed,  if  their  real  design  was 
to  establish  an  equal  balance  between  the 
houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  it  could  not 
have  been  better  effected  than  by  dividing 
the  Spanisli  monarchy  between  those  two 
potentates.  The  accession  of  f^pain,  with 
all  its  appendagee^  to  either,  would  have 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  which  the  allies 
proposed  to  establish.  But  other  motives 
contributed  to  a  continuation  of  the  war. 
The  powers  of  the  confederacy  were  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  making  conquests;  and 
England  in  particular  thought  herself  enti- 
tled to  an  indemnification  for  the  immense 
sums  she  had  expended.  Animated  hj 
these  concurring  considerations,  queen  Anne 
and  the  States-general  rejected  the  oflfers  of 
France ;  and  declared,  that  they  would  not 
enter  into  any  negotiation  for  peace,  except 
in  concert  with  their  allies. 

THE  SCOTTJSH  PARLFAMENT. 
Ths  tories  of  England  began  to  meditate 
schemes  of  opposition  against  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.    They  looked  upon  him  as  a 
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wdfiih  noblemaii,  who  flaerificed  the  inteteat 
of  Urn  nation,  in  protractiog  a  ruinous  war 
fbr  bw  own  private  advantage.    They  saw 
their  country  oppressed  with  an  increasing 
lead  of  taxes,  which  they  apprehend»l  would 
in  a  little  time  become  an  intolerable  bur- 
den; and  they  did  not  doubt  but  at  this 
period  such  terms  might  be  obtained  as 
woold  fully  answer  the  mat  purpose  of  the 
confederacy.    This,  indeed,  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  among  all  the  sensible  peo- 
ple of  the  nation  who  were  not  particularly 
mierested  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
either  by  being  connected  with  the  general, 
or  in  some  shape  employed  in  the  manafpe- 
ment  of  the  finances.  The  tones  were  like- 
wise  instigated  by  a  party  spirit  against 
Marlborough,  who,  by  means  of  his  wife, 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  queen's  confi- 
dence, and  openly  patronized  the  whig  ^c- 
tbn.  But  the  attention  of  people  in  general 
was  now  turned  upon  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, which  took  into  oooaideration  the 
treaty  of  union  lately  concluded  between 
the  commissioners  of  both  kingdoms.    On 
the  third  day  of  October,  the  duke  of 
Qoeenaberry,  as  high  commissioner,  pro- 
duced the  qoeenV  letter,  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed her  hope,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
would  be  acceptable  to  her  parliament  of 
Scotland.    She  said,  an  entire  and  perfect 
onion  would  be  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
lasting  peace:  it  would  secure  their  reli- 
gion, liberty,  and  property,   remove   the 
animosities  that   prevailed  amon^  them- 
selves, and  the  jealousies  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations:  it  would  increase 
their  strenfrth,  riches,  and  commerce :  the 
whole  island  would  be  joined  in  affection, 
and  free  from  all  apprehensions  of  different 
interests:  it  would  be  enabled  to  resist  all 
its  enemies,  support  the  Protestant  interest 
everywhere,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of 
Europe.    She  renewed  her  assurance  of 
maintaining  the  government  of  their  church ; 
and  told  them,  that  now  they  had  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  taking  such  steps  as  might  be  ne- 
cesBuy  fbr  its  security  aner  the  union.  She 
demanded  the  necessary  supplies.    She  ob- 
served, that  the  great  success  with  which 
God  Almighty  had  blessed  her  arms,  afibrd- 
ed  the  nearer  prospect  of  a  happy  peace, 
with  which  they  would  enjoy  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  this  union :  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land would  do  all  that  should  be  necessary 
on  their  part  to  confirm  the  union :  finally, 
ahe  recommended  calnmess  and  unanimity 
in  deliberating  on  this  great  and  weighty 
aflbir,  of  such  consequence  to  the  whole 
ttJ»»i  of  Great  BriUin. 
VIOLENT  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  UNION. 
nirBBiTO  the  articles  of  the  union  had 
bean  indostnoualy  concealed  firom  the  know- 


led^  of  the  people :  but  the  treaty  being 
recited  in  parliament,  and  the  particulan 
divulged,  such  a  flame  was  kindled  through 
the  whole  nation  as  had  not  appeared  since 
the  restoration.  The  cavaliers  or  jacobitefl 
had  always  foreseen  that  this  union  would 
extinguish  all  their  hopes  of  a  revolution  in 
favor  of  a  pretender.  The  nobility  found 
-themselves  degraded  in  point  of  digni^ 
and  influence,  by  bemg  excluded  fVom  their 
seats  in  parliament  The  trading  part  of 
the  nation  beheld  they*  commerce  saddled 
with  heavy  duties  and  restrictions,  and  con- 
sidered the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Eng- 
lish plantations  as  a  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain prospect  of  advantage.  Hie  barons,  or 
gentlemen,  were  exaspereted  at  a  coalition, 
by  which  their  parliament  was  annihilated, 
and  their  credit  destroyed.  The  people  in 
general  exclaimed,  that  the  dignity  or  thenr 
crown  was  betrayed ;  that  the  independency 
of  their  nation  had  fiillen  a  sacrifice  to 
treachery  and  corruption;  that  whatever 
conditions  might  be  speciously  offered,  they 
could  not  expect  they  would  be  observed  by 
a  parliament  in  which  the  English  had  such 
a  majority.  They  exaggerated  the  dangers 
to  which  the  constitution  of  their  church 
would  be  exposed  from  a  bench  of  bi^ops, 
and  a  parliament  of  episcopalians.  This 
consideration  alarmed  the  presbyterian  min- 
isters to  such  a  decree,  that  they  employed 
all  their  power  and  credit  in  waking  the  re- 
sentment of  their  hearers  against  the  treaty, 
which  produced  a  universal  ferment  among 
dl  ranks  of  people.  Even  the  most  rigid 
Puritans  joined  the  cavaliers  in  expressing 
their  detestation  of  the  union,  and,  laying 
aside  their  mutual  animosities,  promised  to 
co-operate  in  opposing  a  measure  so  igno- 
minious and  prejudicial  to  their  country.  In 
parliament  the  opposition  was  headed  by  the 
dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Annandale.  The  first  of  these  no* 
blemen  had  wavered  so  much  in  his  con- 
duct, that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  his  real 
political  principles.  He  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  favor  the  claim  of  the  pretender; 
but  he  was  afraid  of  embarking  too  far  m 
his  cause,  and  avoided  violent  measures  in 
the  discussion  of  the  treaty,  lest  he  should 
incur  the  resentment  of  the  English  par- 
liament, and  forfeit  the  estate  he  possessed 
in  that  kingdom.  Athol  was  more  forward 
in  his  professions  of  attachment  to  the  court 
of  St  6ermain*s ;  but  he  had  less  ability, 
and  his  zeal  was  supposed  to  be  inffamed  by 
resentment  against  the  ministry.  The  de- 
bates upon  the  different  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  carried  on  with  great  heat  and  vivacity ; 
and  many  shrewd  arguments  were  used 
against  this  scheme  of  incorporating  the 
union.  One  member  affirmed,  that  it  would 
furnish  a  handle  to  any  aspiring  prince  to 
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oveithrow  tbe  libefties  of  all  Britain;  for 
if  the  parliament  of  Scotland  oould  alter,  or 
lather  auhfert  its  eonetitution,  thia  circum- 
etance  might  be  a  precedent  for  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  aasume  the  same 
power:  that  the  representatives  of  Scotland 
wouldt  from  their  poverty,  depend  upon 
those  who  possessed  the  means  of  corrup- 
tion ;  and  having  expreseed  so  little  concem 
for  the  support  of  their  own  constitution, 
would  pay  very  little  regard  to  that  of  any 
other.  **  What !  (said  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton) shall  we  in  half  an  hour  give  up  what 
our  forefathers  maintained  wi3x  their  lives 
and  fortunes  for  manv  agesi  Are  here  none 
of  the  descendanti  of  those  worthy  patriots, 
who  defended  the  liberty  of  their  oount/y 
af[ainst  all  invaders;  who  assisted  the  great 
king  Robert  Bruce  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tion, and  revenge  the  falsehood  of  England, 
and  the  usurpation  of  Baliol  ?  Where  are 
the  Douglases  and  Campbells?  Where 
are  the  peers,  where  are  the  barons,  once 
the  bulwark  of  the  nation  ?  Shall  we  yield 
up  the  sovereignty  and  independency  of  our 
country,  when  we  are  commanded  by  those 
we  represent  to  preserve  the  same,  and  as- 
sured of  their  assistance  to  support  usT* 
The  duke  of  Athol  protested  against  an  in- 
corporating union,  as  contrary  to  the  honor, 
interest,  fundamental  laws,  and  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  birthright 
of  the  peers,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  barons  and  boroughs,  and  to  the  claim 
of  right,  property,  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
iecta  To  this  protest  nineteen  Ppers  and 
forty-siz  commoners  adhered.  The  earl 
mareschal  entered  a  protest,  importing,  that 
no  person  being  successor  to  toe  crown  of 
England  should  inherit  that  of  Scotland, 
wiraout  such  previous  limitatioDs  as  might 
secure  the  honor  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Scottish  crown  and  kingdom,  the  m^quency 
and  power  of  parliament,  the  religion,  liber- 
ty, and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  English  or 
any  foreign  influence.  He  was  seconded 
by  six  and  forty  members.  With  regard  to 
the  third  article  of  the  union,  stipulating, 
that  both  kingdoms  dionld  be  represents 
by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  the  coun- 
try party  observed,  that,  by  assenting  to  this 
expedient,  they  did  in  effect  sink  their  own 
constitution,  while  that  of  England  under- 
went no  alteration :  that  m  all  nations  there 
are  fundamentals  which  no  power  whatever 
can  alter :  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
parliament  being  one  of  these  fiindamentals 
among  the  Scots,  no  parliament,  or  any  otlier 
power,  could  ever  legally  prohibit  the  meet- 
ing of  parliaments,  or  deprive  any  of  the 
three  estates  of  ite  right  of  sitting  or  voting 
In  parliament,  or  give  up  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  parliament;  but  that  by  this 
treaty  the  parliament  of  Scotland  was  en* 


tirely  abrogated,  its  lighta  and  pit^eM 
sacrificedt  and  those  of  the  English  fkni^ 
ment, substituted  in  their  place.  They 
argued,  that  though  the  legislati^  power 
in  parliament  was  regulated  and  determhied 
by  a  majority  of  voices ;  yet  the  giving  np 
the  constitution,  with,  the  rights  uid  privi- 
leges of  the  nation,  was  not  subject  to  suA 
frage,  being  founded  on  dominion  and  prop" 
erty;  and  therefore  could  not  be  legally 
surrendered  without  the  consent  of  every 
person  who  had  a  right  to  elect  and  be  re- 
presented in  parliament  They  affirmed 
that  the  obligation  laid  on  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers to  reside  so  long  in  London,  in  attend- 
ance on  the  British  parliament,  would  drain 
Scotland  of  all  its  money,  impoverish  the 
members,  and  subject  them  to  the  tempta^ 
tion  of  beii^  corrupted.  Another  protest 
was  entered  by  the  msrquis  of  Annandale 
against  an  incorporating  union,  as  being 
odious  to  the  people,  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution, sovereignty,  and  claim  of  right, 
and  threatening  ruin  to  the  church  as  by  laW 
established.  Infly-two  members  joined  ia 
this  protestation.  Almost  every  article  pro- 
duced the  most  inflammatory  diiiqpute&  The 
lord  Belhaveo  enumerated  the  mischiefr 
which  would  attend  the  union  in  a  pathetic 
speech,  that  drew  tears  from  the  audience, 
and  is  at  this  day  looked  upon  ss  a  prophecr 
by  great  part  of  the  Scottish  nation.  Ad- 
dresses against  the  treaty  were  presented 
to  parliament  by  the  convention  of  borough^ 
the  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  In- 
dies, as  well  as  from  several  shires,  stewart- 
ries,  boroughs,  towns,  and  parishes,  in  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without 
distinctbn  of  whig  or  toiy,  episcopalian  or 
presbyterian.    The  earl  of  Buchan  for  the 

gsers,  Lockhart  of  Carn  warth  for  \he  barons^ 
ir  Walter  Stuart  in  behalf  of  the  peers, 
barons,  and  boroughs,  the  earls  of  Errol  and 
Mariscbal  for  themselves,  as  high-constable 
and  earl-marshal  of  the  kingdom,  protested 
severally  against  the  treaty  of  union. 

While  this  opposition  raged  within  doors, 
the  resentment  of  the  people  rose  to  trans- 
ports of  fury  and  revenge.  The  more  rigid 
FVesbyterians,  known  by  the  name  of  Cam- 
eronians,  chose  officers,  formed  themselves 
into  regiments,  provided  horses,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  and  marching  to  Dumfries, 
burned  the  articlesof  the  union  at  the  market- 
cross,  justifying  their  conduct  in  a  public 
declamtion.  They  made  a  tender  of^  their 
attachment  to  duke  Hamilton,  from  whom 
they  received  encouragement  in  secret 
They  reconciled  themselves  to  the  episco- 
palians and  the  cavaliers :  they  resolved  to 
take  the  route  to  Edinburgh,  and  dissolve 
the  parliament;  while  the  duke  of  Athol 
undertook  to  secure  the  pass  of  Stirling 
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'With  hk  fai^anden,  so  m  to  open  the 
coniiiMmicatioa  between  the  western  and 
nortbeni  paita  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  or 
^ght  tl|||Band  men  were  aotually  ready  to 
appear  in  arms  at  the  town  of  Hamilton, 
and  march  directly  to  Edinboi^h,  under  the 
duke's  eommandt  when  that  nobleman  al» 
tfcred  his  opinkm,  and  dispatched  private 
couriers  tfaraugh  the  whole  country,  re- 
qniring  the  people  to  defer  their  meeting 
till  further  directiona  The  more  sanguine 
cavaliers  accused  his  grace  of  treachery ; 
bot  in  all  likelihood  he  was  actuated  by 
prudential  motivea  He  alleged,  in  his  own 
excuse^  that  the  nation  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  carry  on  sacti  an  enterprisrv  espe* 
cially  as  the  English  had  already  detached 
troops  to  the  border,  and  miffht  in  a  few 
days  have  wafted  over  a  considerable  rein- 
fcrcement  from  Holland.  During  this  oom- 
oiotion  among  the  Cameroiiians,  the  cities 
of  Edinburfrh  and  Glasgow  were  filled  with 
tumolta  Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  who  had  been  one  of  tlie  com- 
miasioDers  for  the  union,  was  besieged  in 
his  own  bouse  by  the  populace,  and  would 
have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  guaids 
dispersed  the  multitude.  The  piivy-coun- 
eil  issued  a  pnxslamation  against  riots,  com- 
manding all  persons  to  retire  from  the 
streets  whenever  the  drum  should  beat; 
ordering  the  guards  to  fire  upon  those  who 
should  disobey  this  command,  and  indemni- 
fying them  from  all  prasecutinn  for  maim>- 
ing  or  slaying  the  liegea  These  guards 
were  placed  all  round  the  bouse  in  which 
the  peers  and  commons  were  assembled, 
and  the  council  received  the  thanks  of  the 
parliament  for  having  thus  provided  for 
their  safety.  Notwithstanding  these  pre- 
ouitions  of  the  government,  the  commis- 
sioner was  constantly  saluted  with  the 
curses  and  imprecations  of  the  people  as  he 
passed  along :  his  guards  were  pelted,  and 
some  of  his  attendants  wounded  with  stones 
as  they  sat  by  hira  in  the  coach,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  streets  on 
fbUgallopi 

Against  all  this  national  fury,  the  dukes 
of  Queensberry  and  Ar^Ie,  the  earls  of 
Montrose,  Seafield,  and  Stair»  and  the  other 
noblemeo  attached  to  the  union,  acted  with 
equal  prudence  and  resolution.  They  ar- 
gued strenuously  against  the  objections  that 
were  started  in  the  hoosa  They  magnified 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
kingdom  from  the  privileges  of  trading  to 
the  English  phntations,  and  being  protected 
in  their  commerce  by  a  powerful  navy ;  as 
well  as  from  the  exclusion  of  a  popish  pre- 
tender, who  they  knew  was  odious  to  the 
nation  in  general.  Thev  found  means,  part- 
ly by  their  promises,  and  partlyby  corruption, 
to  bring  over  the  earls  of  Roxburgh  and 
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Marchmont,  with  the  whole  sqnadroii  wha 
had  hitherto  been  unpropitious  to  the  court 
They  disarmed  the  resentment  of  the  clergy , 
by  promoting  an  act  to  be  inserted  in  the 
union,  declaring  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
to  be  the  only  government  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  unalterable  in  all  succeeding 
times,  and  a  fundamental  article  of  the  trea« 
ty.  They  soothed  the  African  company 
with  the  prospect  of  being  indenmifiea  fyt 
the  losses  thej  had  sustait^.  They  amused 
individuals  with  the  hope  of  sharing  the  rest 
of  the  equivalent  They  employed  emissa- 
ries to  allay  the  ferment  among  the  Cane" 
ronians,  and  disunited  them  from  the  cava- 
liers, by  canting,  praying,  and  demonstrating 
the  absurdity,  sinfulnesa,  and  danger  erf*  8U(£ 
a  coalition.  These  remonstrances  were 
reinforced  by  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  which  the  queen  privately  lent  to 
the  Scottish  treasury,  and  which  wea  now 
distributed  by  the  ministry  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  best  conduce  to  the  success  of 
the  treaty.  By  these  practices  they  dimin- 
ished, thiongh  they  could  not  silence,  the 
cbimor  of  the  people,  and  obtained  a  consid- 
erable majori^  in  parliament  which  outp 
voted  all  opposition.  Not  but  Uiat  the  duke 
of  Queensberry  at  one  time  despaired  of 
succeeding,  and  being  in  continual  appre- 
hension for  his  life,  expressed  a  desire  of 
adjourning  the  parliament  until  by  time 
and  good  management  he  should  be  able  to 
remove  those  difiiculties  that  then  seemed 
to  be  insurmountable.  But  the  lord-trea- 
surer Goddphin,  who  foresaw  that  the  mea> 
sore  would  be  entirely  lost  by  delay,  and 
was  no  judge  of  the  difiiculties,  insisted  upon 
his  proceeding.  It  was  at  this  period 'that 
he  remitted  the  money,  and  gave  directions 
for  having  forces  ready  at  a  call,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  At  length  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  approved  and  ratified  all  the 
articles  of  the  union  with  some  small  varia- 
tion. They  then  prepared  an  act  for  regu- 
lating the  election^of  the  sixteen  peers,  and 
forty-five  commoners*  to  represent  Scotland 
in  the  British  parliament  This  being 
touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  three  estates 
proceeded  to  elect  their  representativea 
The  remaining  part  of  the  session  was  em- 
ployed in  making  regulations  concerning 
the  coin,  in  examining  the  accounts  of  thehr 
African  company,  and  providing  for  the  due 
application  of  the  equivalent^  which  was 
scandalously  misapplied.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  March  the  commissioner  ad- 
journed the  parliament  after  having,  in  a 
short  speech,  taken  notice  of  the  honor  thev 
had  acquired  in  concluding  an  afi^air  of  such 
importance  to  their  country.  Having  thus 
accomplished  the  great  purpose  of  the  court 
he  set  out  for  London,  m  the  neighborhood 
of  which  be  was  met  by  above  forty  noUe- 
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men  in  their  coachesy  and  about  four  hun- 
dred gentlemen  on  horaebeck.  Next  day 
he  waited  upon  the  queen  at  Kensington, 
iitMn  whom  he  met  with  a  very  gracious 
reception.  Perhaps  there  is  not  another 
instance  upon  record,  of  a  ministry's  having 
carried  a  point  of  this  importance  affainst 
such  a  violent  torrent  of  opposition,  and  con- 
trary to  the  general  sense  and  inclination 
of  a  whole  exasperated  people.  The  Scots 
were  persuadeo  that  their  trade  would  be 
destroyed,  their  nation  oppressed,  and  their 
country  ruined,  in  c(»)8equence  of  the  union 
with  England ;  and  indeed  their  opinion 
was  supported  by  very  plausible  arguments. 
The  majority  of  both  nations  believed  that 
the  treaty  would  produce  violent  convul- 
sions, or,  at  best,  prove  inefifectuaL  But 
we  now  see  it  has  been  attended  with  none 
of  the  calamities  that  were  prognosticated ; 
that  it  quietly  took  efibct,  and  fully  answer- 
ed all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed. Hence  we  may  learn  that  many  great 
difficulties  are  surmounted,  because  they  are 
not  seen  by  those  who  direct  the  execution 
of  any  great  project ;  and  that  many  schemes, 
which  theory  deems  impracticable,  will  yet 
succeed  in  the  experiment 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
PARUAMENT. 
Thb  English  parliament  assembling  on 
the  third  day  of  December,  the  queen,  in 
her  speech  to  both  houses,  congratulated 
them  on  the  gbrious  successes  of  her  arms. 
She  desired  we  commons  would  grant  such 
supplies  as  might  enable  her  to  improve  the 
advantages  of  this  successful  campaign.  She 
told  them  that  the  treaty  of  union,  as  con- 
cludled  by  the  commissioners  of  both  king- 
doms, was  at  that  time  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Scottish  parliament;  and  she 
recommended  dispatch  in  the  public  afiairs, 
that  both  friends  and  enemies  might  be  con- 
vinced of  the  firmness  and  vigor  of  their 
proceedings.  The  parliament  was  perfectly 
well  dispraed  tb  complv  with  all  her  majes- 
ty's requests.  Warm  debates  were  present- 
ed by  both  houses.  Then  they  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  supply,  and  having 
examined  the  estimates  in  less  than  a  week, 
voted  near  six  millions  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year.  Nevertheless,  in  examining 
the  accounts,  some  objIctioDS  arose.  They 
found  that  the  extraordinary  supplies  for  the 
support  of  king  Charles  of  Spam,  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  more  than 
the  sums  provided  by  parliament  Some 
members  argued  that  vei^  ill  consequences 
might  ensue,  if  a  ministry  could  thus  run 
the  nation  in  debt,  and  expect  the  parliament 
should  pay  the  monev.  The  courtiers  an- 
swered, that  if  anything  had  been  raised 
without  necessity  or  ill-applied,  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  those  who  were  in  fault  should 


be  punished;  but  as  this  expense  was  in- 
curred to  improve  advantages,  at  a  time 
when  the  occasion  could  not  be  commnni- 
cated  to  parliament,  the  ministry  was  rather 
to  be  applauded  for  their  zeal,  than  condenm- 
ed  for  their  liberality.  The  question  beipg 
put,  the  majority  voted  that  thoee  sums  nad 
been  expended  for  the  preservation  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  for  the  interest  of  king 
Charles  against  the  common  f  nemy,  and  for 
the  safety  and  honor  of  the  nation.  When 
the  speaker  presented  the  money-hills,' be 
told  her,  that  as  the  glorious  victory  obtained 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  Ramfllies, 
was  fought  before  it  could  be  supposed  the 
armies  were  in  the  fi%ld,  so  it  was  no  less 
surprising  that  the  commons  had  granted 
supplies  to  her  majesty,  before  the  enemy 
couki  well  know  that  the  parliament  was 
sitting.  The  general  was  again  honored 
with  the  thanks  of  both  housea  The  lords, 
in  an  address,  besought  the  queen  to  settle 
his  honors  on  his  posterity.  An  act  was 
passed  for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  pursuance 


of  another  address  from  the  commona,  a 
pension  of  &ve  thousand  pounds  out  of  the 
post-office  was  settled  upon  him  and  his  de- 
scendants. The  lords  and  commons  having 
adjourned  themselves  to  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, the  queen  closed  the  year  with  tri- 
umphal processions.  As  the  standards  and 
colors  taken  at  Blenheim  had  been  placed 
in  Westminster-hal],  so  now  those  that  bad 
been  brought  from  the  field  of  Ramiliies 
were  put  up  in  Guildhall,  as  trophies  of  that 
victory.  About  this  time,  the  earls  of  Kent, 
Lindsey,  and  Kingston,  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  marquises.  The  lords  Wharton, 
Paulet,  Godolphin,  and  Cholnwndeiej,  were 
created  earls.  Lord  Walden,  son  and  heir 
apparent  to  the  earl  of  Sufiblk,  obtained  the 
title  of  earl  of  Bindon;  the  lord-keeper 
Cowper,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pelham,  were  en- 
nobled as  barons. 

TOE  COMMONS  APPROVE  OF  THE 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  UNION. 
Tbb  parliament  being  assembled  after 
their  short  recess,  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
moved  for  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring 
her  majesty  would  order  the  proceedings  of 
the  commiflsioners  for  the  union,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Scottish  parliament  on  the  said 
subject,  to  be  laid  before  them.  He  was 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  earl  of  Rochester;  and  answered  by 
the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  told  them  they 
needed  not  doubt  but  that  her  majesty  would 
communicate  thoee  proceedings,  as  soon  as 
the  Scottish  parliament  should  have  discuss- 
ed the  subject  of  the  union.  The  lords 
Wharton,  Somers,  and  Halifox  observed, 
that  it  was  for  the  honor  of  the  nation  that 
the  treaty  of  union  should  first  come  ratified 
from  the  parliament  of  Scotland ;  and  tj^t 
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then,  fend  not  before,  it  would  be  a  proper 
time  for  the  lords  to  take  it  into  consideration. 
Oo  the  twenty-eightli  day  of  January,  the 
queea  in  person  told  both  houses,  that  the 
treaty  of  union,  with  some  additions  and 
alterations,  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  the 
Soottiah  parliament;  that  she  had  ordered 
h  to  be  laid  before  them ;  and  hoped  it  would 
meet  with  their  concurrence  and  approba- 
tion.    She  desired  the  commons  wpuld  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  equivalent,  in 
case  the  treaty  should  be  approved.  She  ob- 
served to  both  houses,  that  now  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  puttincf  the  last  hand  to  a 
bappy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  that 
she  should  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  hap- 
pineas  if  this  great  work,  wnich  had  been 
90  often  attempted  without  success,  could 
be  brought  to  perfection  in  her  reign.  When 
the  commons  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  to  deliberate  on 
the  articles  of  the  union,  and  the  Scottish 
act  of  ratification,  the  tory  party,  which  was 
very  weak  in  that  assembly,  besran  to  start 
some  obiections.    Sir  John  Packington  dis- 
approved of  this  incorporating  union,  which 
he  likened  to  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
against  her  consent.  He  said  it  was  a  union 
carried  on  by  corruption  and  bribery  within 
doors,  by  force  and  violence  without;  that 
the  promoters  of  it  had  basely  betrayed  their 
trust,  in  giving  up  their  independent  con- 
stitution, and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ho'js-^,  to  consider  whether  or 
no  men  of  such  principles  were  fit  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  bouse  of  representatives. 
He  observed  that  her  majesty,  by  the  coro- 
nation-oath, vras  obliged  to  maintain  the 
church  of  England  as  by  law  established ; 
and  likewise  hound  by  the  same  oath  to  de- 
fend the  Presbyterian  kirk  of  Scotland  in 
one  and  the  same  kingdom.    Now,  said  he, 
after  this  union  is  in  force,  who  shall  ad- 
minister this  oath  to  her  majesty  1  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  Scots,  who  are  incapable 
of  it,  and  no  well-wishers  to  the  church  of 
England.    It  is  then  only  the  part  of  the 
bishops  to  do  it ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 
those  reverend  persons  will,  or  can,  act  a 
thing  so  contrary  to  their  own  order  and  in- 
stitution, as  thus  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  church-govern- 
ment in  the  united  kingdom?  He  added, 
that  the  church  of  Enjrland  being  establish- 
ed jvre  divino,  and  the  Scots  pretendin? 
that  the  kirk  was  also  jure  divino,  he  could 
not  tell  how  two  nations  that  clashed  in  so 
essentia!  an  article  could  unite :  he,  there- 
fore, thousrht  it  proper  to  consult  the  convo- 
cation about  this  critical  point    A  motion 
was  made  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  implies  a  peremptory  agreement  to  an 
incorporating  union,  should  be  postponc^d; 
and  that  the  bouse  should  proceed  to  the 


consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  intended 
union,  contained  in  the  other  articles.  This 
proposal  being  rejected,  some  tory  members 
quitted  the  house ;  and  all  the  articles  were 
examined  and  approved  without  further  op- 
position. The  wfaigs  were  so  eager  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  point,  that  they  proceed- 
ed in  a  very  superficial  manner,  and  with 
such  precipitation  as  furnished  their  enemies 
with  a  plausible  pretence  to  afiirm,  that  they 
had  not  considered  the  treaty  with  the  cool- 
ness and  deliberation  which  an  afiair  of  this 
importance  required. 

Before  the  lords  began  to  investi^te  the 
articles  of  the  union,  they,  at  the  mstance 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  in 
a  bill  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  inserted  as  a  fundamental  and 
essential  part  of  that  treaty.  It  passed 
through  both  houses  without  opposition,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  On  the  fifteenth 
day  of  February,  the  debates  concerning 
the  union  began  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
queen  bein^  present,  and  the  bishop  of 
Sarum,  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
earls  of  Rochester,  Anglesey,  and  Notting- 
ham, argued  against  the  union ;  as  did  the 
bishop  m  Bath  and  Wells.  Lord  Haver- 
sham,  in  a  premeditated  harangue,  said,  the 
question  was,  whether  two  nations  inde- 
pendent in  their  sovereignties,  that  had  their 
distinct  laws  and  interests,  their  different 
forms  of  worship,  church-government,  and 
order,  should  be  united  into  one  kingdom  1 
He  supposed  it  a  union  made  up  of  so  many 
mismatched  pieces,  of  such  jarring,  incon- 
gruous ingredients,  that  should  it  ever  take 
efi^ct,  it  would  carry  the  necesBa]7  conse- 
quences of  a  standing  power  and  R>rce,  to 
keep  them  from  falling  asunder  and  break- 
ing in  pieces  every  moment  He  repeated 
what  had  been  said  by  lord  Bacon,  that  a 
unity  pieced  up  by  direct  admission  of  con- 
trarieties in  the  fundamental  points  of  it,  is 
like  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image, 
which  were  made  of  iron  and  clay ;  they 
may  cleave  together,  but  would  never  in- 
corporate. He  dissented  from  the  union  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  old  English  constitu- 
tion, in  which  he  dreaded  some  alteration 
from  the  additional  weight  of  sixty-one 
Scottish  members,  and  these,  too,  returned 
by  a  Scottish  privy-council.  He  took  notice, 
that  above  one  hundred  Scottish  peers,  and 
as  many  commoners,  were  excluded  from 
sitting  and  voting  in  parliament,  though  they 
had  as  much  right  of  inheritance  to  sit 
there,  as  any  English  peer  had  of  sitting  in 
the  parliament  of  England.  He  expressed 
his  apprehension  of  this  precedent;  and 
asked  what  security  any  peer  of  England 
had  for  this  rieht  and  privilege  of  peerage, 
which  those  lords  had  not  He  said.  If  the 
bishops  would  weaken  their  own  cause,  as 
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iar  «8  to  giv9  op  the  two  great  points  of 
opMOopal  ordination  and  c<»nfirmation ;  if 
they  would  approve  and  ratify  the  act  for 
securing^  the  Preabytenan  church*govern- 
ment  in  Scotland,  as  the  true  Protestant  re- 
lifrion  and  purity  of  worship;  they  must 
ffive  up  that  which  had  been  contended  for 
between  them  and  the  PresbytPrians  for 
thirty  years,  and  been  defended  by  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  church 
of  England.  He  objected  to  the  exempting 
articles,  by  which  heritable  offices  and  su- 
periorities were  reserved.  He  affirmed  that 
the  union  was  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
Scottish  nation:  that  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  had  been  so  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole 
kingdom :  and  so  bold  as  to  reach  even  to 
the  doors  of  the  parliament:  that  the  parlia- 
ment itself  had  suspended  their  beloved 
clause  in  the  act  of  security  for  arming  the 
peoples  that  the  government  had  issued  a 
proclamation  (MirdoDing  all  slaughter,  blood- 
shed, and  maiming,  committed  upon  those 
who  should  be  found  in  tumults.  From  these 
circumstances  he  concluded^  that  the  Scot^ 
tish  nation  was  averse  to  an  inoorpurating 
union,  which  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  experiments  to  both  nations. 
Lord  North  and  Grey  complained  of  the 
small  and  unequal  proportion  of  the  land- 
tax  imposed  upon  ScoUand.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham  said,  it  was  highly  unreasonable 
that  the  Scots,  who  were  by  the  treaty  let 
into  all  the  branches  of  the  English  trade, 
and  paid  so  little  towards  the  expense  of  the 
government,  should  moreover  have  such  a 
round  sum  by  way  of  equivalent.  The 
same  topics  were  insisted  upon  by  the  lords 
North  and  Grey,  Guernsey,  Granville,  Sta- 
well,  and  Abingdon.  The  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, after  having  opposed  every  article  sep- 
arately, concluded  with  words  to  this  effi^ct; 
"  As  Sir  John  Maynard  said  to  the  late  Jcin^ 
at  the  revolution,  that  having  buried  all  his 
contemporaries  in  Westminster-hall,  he  was 
afraid,  if  his  majesty  had  not  come  in  that 
very  juncture  of  time,  he  might  have  like- 
wise outlived  the  very  laws;  so,  if  this 
onion  do  pass,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  it  will,  I  may  justly  affirm  I  have  out- 
lived all  the  laws,  and  the  very  constitution 
of  England :  I,  therefore,  pray  to  God  to  avert 
the  dire  effects  which  may  probably  ensue 
from  such  an  incorporating  union.** 

These  arguments  and  objections  wpre 
answered  bv  the  lord  treasurer  Godolphin, 
the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Wharton,  the 
lords  Townshend,  Halifax,  and  Somers,  the 
bishops  of  Oxford,  Norwich,  and  Sarum. 
They  observed,  that  such  an  important 
measure  conld  not  be  effected  without  some 
inconveniencies ;  but  that  these  ought  to  be 
borne,  in  consideration  of  the  greatness  of 
the  advantage:  that  the  chief  dangers  to 


;  which  the  church  was  exposed  arose  ftoot 
I  France  and  popery ;  and  this  union  would 
effectually  secure  it  against  these  evils: 
that  Scotland  lay  on  the  weakest  side  of 
England,  which  could  not  be  defended  but 
by  an  expensive  army.  Should  a  war 
!  break  out  between  the  two  natwiis,  and 
(Scotland  be  conquered,  yet  even  in  thai 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  it  under 
with  a  standing  army,  which  any  eeterpris- 
ing  prince  might  model  for  his  ambitious 
purposes,  and,  joining  with  the  Scots,  en- 
slave his  English  domuiion :  that  any  unico 
after  a  conquest  would  be  compulsive,  con- 
sequently of  short  duration:  whereas,  now 
it  was  voluntary,  it  would  be  lasting: :  that 
with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  all 
heats  and  animosities  might  be  allayed  by 
soft  and  gentle  management  The  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  though  they  professed  dif- 
ferent religions,  were  yet  united  in  one 
general  body;  and  the  diet  of  Germany 
was  composed  of  princes  and  states,  among 
whom  three  difierent  persuasions  prevailed , 
so  that  two  sorts  of  discipline  might  very 
well  subsist  under  one  legislature.  If  there 
was  any  danger  on  either  side,  it  threatened 
the  Scots  much  more  than  the  English,  as 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  members  ooukl 
certainly  be  too  hard  for  forty-five ;  and  in 
the  house  of  lords,  six  and  twenty  bishops 
would  always  preponderate  against  sixteen 
peers  from  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  opposition  made  by  the  lords  of  the  tory 
interest,  every  article  was  approved  by  a 
great  majority,  though  not  without  a  good 
number  of  protestations :  and  a  bill  of  ratifi- 
cation was  prepared  in  the  lower  house  bv 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  solicitor-general, 
in  such  an  artful  manner,  as  to  prevent  all 
debates  (2.)  AH  the  articles,  as  they  passed 
in  Scotland,  were  recited  by  way  of  pream- 
ble, together  with  the  acts  made  in  both 
parliaments  for  the  security  of  the  several 
churches ;  and  in  conclusion  there  was  one 
clause,  by  which  the  whole  was  ratified 
and  enacted  into  a  law.  By  this  contri- 
vance, those  who  were  desirous  of  starting 
new  difficulties  found  themselves  disabled 
from  pursuing  their  design.  They  could 
not  object  to  the  recital,  which  was  barely 
matter  of  fiict ;  and  they  had  not  strength 
sufficient  to  oppose  the  general  enacting 
clause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs  pn>> 
moted  it  witli  such  zeal  that  it  passed  bv  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  W 
fore  the  others  had  recollected  themselves 
from  the  surprise  which  the  structure  of 
the  bill  had  occasioned  (8).  It  made  its 
way  through  the  house  of  lords  with  equal 
dispatch;  and,  when  it  received  the  royal 
sanction,  the  queen  expressed  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  She  said  she  did  not  doubt 
but  it  would  be  remembered  and  spoke  of 
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hendtBTf  to,  the  bofior  of  those  who  had 
beeo  iostrutneDtal  in  briDfin^  it  to  such  a 
happy  conclusion.  She  desired  that  her 
sabjects  of  both  kingdoms  should  from 
henceforward  behave  with  all  possible  re- 
spect and  kindness  towards  one  another, 
that  so  it  might  appear  to  all  the  world 
they  iuui  hearts  disposed  to  become  one 
people. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  REVIVED  BY  PRO- 

CLAMATION.— 1707. 
As  the  act  of  union  did  not  take  place 
till  the  first  of  May,  a  great  number  of  tra- 
ders in  both  kingdoms  resolved  to  make 
advantacre  of  this  interval    The  English 
proposed  to  export  into  Scotland  such  com- 
modities as  entitled  them  to  a  drawback, 
with  a  view  to  bring  them  back  after  the 
first  of  May.    The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  their  dottes  were  much  lower  than  those 
in  England^  intended  to  import  great  quan- 
tities of  wine,  brandy,  and  other  merchan- 
dise, which  they  could  sell  at  a  greater 
advantage  in  England  after  the  union,  when 
there  would  be  a  free  intercourse  between 
the  two  nationa  Some  of  the  ministers  had 
embarked  in  this  fraudulent  design,  which 
alarmed  the  merchants  of  England  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  presented  a  remonstrance 
to  the  commons.    Resolutions  were  imme- 
diately taken  in  the  house  against  these 
practices,  and  a  bill  was  prepared ;  but  the 
lords  apprehending  that  it  in  some  measure 
infringed  the  articles  of  the  union,  and  that 
it  rai^t  give  umbrage  to  the  Scottish  na- 
tion. It  was  dropped.    The  fraods  had  been 
in  a  good  measure  prevented  by  the  previ- 
ous resolutiont  of  the  house;  and  the  first 
day  of  May  was  now  at  hand;  so  that  the 
bill  was   thought   unnecessary.    On   the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  April  the  queen  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  after  having  given 
them  to  underatandt  that  she  would  continue 
by  proclamation  the  lords  and  commons  al- 
ready assembled,  as  members  in  the  first 
British  parliament  on  the  part  of  England, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  vested  in  her  by  the 
acts  of  parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  ratify- 
ing the  treaty  of  union.    The  parliament 
was  acqprdiogly  revived  bv  proclamation, 
and  another  issued  to  convoke  the  first  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  fer  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  October.    The  Scots  repaired 
to  LondcHi,  where  they  were  well  received 
by  the  queen,  who  bestowed  the  title  of 
duke  on  the  earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Mont- 
rase.    She  likewise  granted  a  commisBion 
for  a  new  privy-council  in  that  kingcrom,  to 
be  in  force  till  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  nation  miefat  not  be  disgusted 
by  too  sodden  an  alteration  of  outward  ap- 
peanncea   The  first  of  May  was  appointed 
as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving;  and  con- 
gntulatory  addresses  were  sent  up  firom  all 
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parts  of  England;  but  the  university  of  Ox* 
rord  prepared  no  compliment;  and  the  Soots 
were  wholly  silent  on  this  occasion. 

THE  QUEEN  GIVES  AUDIENCE  TO  A 
MUSCOVITE  AMBASSADOR. 
In  the  course  of  this  session  the  commons, 
in  an  address  to  the  queen,  desired  she  would 
resettle  the  ialands  of  St  Chriitopher*s  and 
Nevis  in  the  V^est  Indies,  which  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  enemy.  They  likewise  re- 
solv^  that  an  humble  address  should  be 
presented  to  her  majesty,  praying,  she  would 
concert  measures  for  suppressing  a  body  of 
pirates,  who  had  made  a  settlement  oh  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  as  also  fbr  recovering 
and  preserving  the  ancient  possessions, 
trade,  and 'fishery  in  Newfoundland.  The 
French  refugees  likewise  delivered  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  queen,  recapitulating  the 
benefits  which  th^  persecuted  Protestants 
in  France  had  reaped  from  the  assistance  of 
her  rojral  progenitors,  acknowledging  their 
own  happ)^)eSB  in  living  under  her  gentle 
government,  among  a  people  by  whom  they 
had  been  so  kindly  entertained  when  driven- 
from  their  native  country;  and  imploring 
her  majesty's  interposition  and  good  offices 
in  favor  of"^  their  distressed  and  persecuted 
brethren  abroad.  She  graciously  received 
this  address,  declaring,  she  had  always  great 
compassion  fbr  the  unhappy  circumstances 
of  the  Protestants  in  France:  that  she  would 
communicate  her  thoughts  on  this  subject 
to  her  allies ;  and  she  expressed  her  hope 
that  such  measures  might  be  taken  as  should 
efiectually  answer  the  intent  of  their  pe- 
tition. In  the  month  of  May  she  granted 
an  audience  to  an  ambassador  extraordinary 
from  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  who  delivered 
a  letter  from  his  master,  containing  com- 
plawts  of  king  Augustus,  who  had  mal- 
treated the  Ruissian  troops  sent  to  his  as- 
sistance, concluded  a  dishonorable  peace 
with  Charles  king  of  Sweden,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  allies,  and  surrendered 
count  Patkul,  the  Muscovite  minister,  as  a 
deserter,  to  the  Swedish  monarch,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  natbns,  and  even  to  the  prac- 
tice of  barbariana  He,  therefore,  desired 
her  Britannic  majesty  would  use  her  good 
offices  for  the  enlargement  of  the  count,  and 
the  other  Russian  prisoners  detained  at 
Stockholm;  and  that  she  would  take  uito 
her  protection  the  remains  of  the  Russian 
auxiliaries  upon  the  Rhine,  that  they  might 
either  enter  into  the  service  of  the  allies,  or 
be  at  liberty  to  return  in  safety  to  their  own 
country.  The  queen  actually  interposed  in 
behalf  of  Patkul;  but  her  intercession 
proved  ineffectual,  and  that  unhappy  minis- 
ter was  put  to  death  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  wanton  barbarity.  As  many 
severe  and  sarcastic  writings  had  lately 
[appeared,  in  which  the  whigs  and  ministry 
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were  reviled,  and  reflections  hinted  to  thei 
|»Fiyttdice  of  the  queen's  person,  the  gov- 1 
emment  resolved  to  make  examples  of  the 
authors  and  publiahers  of  these  licentious 
productions.  Dr.  Joseph  Browne  was  twice 
pilloried  for  a  copy  of  verses,  entitled  **  The 
Country  Parson's  Advice  to  the  Lord-Keep* 
er,*'  and  a  letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Hariey.  William  Stevens, 
rector  of  Suttun  in  Surrey,  underwent  the 
same  sentence  as  author  of  a  pamphlet, 
called  *'  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Me- 
morial of  the  Church  of  England."  Edward 
Ward  was  fined  and  set  in  the  pillory,  for 
baving  written  a  burlesque  poem  on  the 
times,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Hudibras  Redi- 
vivus  ;**  and  the  same  punishment  was  in- 
flicted upon  William  Pittes,  author  of  a 
perfbrmance,  entitled  **Tho  Case  of  the 
Church  of  England's  Memorial  iairly  stated." 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONVOCATION. 
Ths  lower  house  of  convocation  still  con- 
tinued to  wrangle  with  their  superiors ;  and 
though  they  joined  the  upper  house  in  a 
congratulotory  address  to  the  queen  on  the 
success  of  her  arms,  they  resolved  to  make 
application  to  the  commons  against  the 
union.  The  queen  being  apprized  of  their 
design,  desired  the  archbishop  to  prorogue 
them  ibr  three  weeks,  before  the  expiration 
of  which  the  act  of  union  had  passed  in  par- 
liament The  lower  house  delivered  a  re- 
presentation to  the  bishops,  in  which  they 
aflHrmed,  no  such  prorogation  had  ever  been 
ordered  during  the  session  of  parliament. 
The  bishops  found  in  their  records  seven  or 
eight  precedents  of  such  prorogations,  and 
otove  thirty  instances  of  the  convocation 
having  sat  sometimes  before,  and  sometimes 
after  a  session  of  parliament,  nay,  sometimes 
even  when  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
The  queen,  informed  of  these  proceedings, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  intimating, 
that  she  looked  upon  the  lower  house  as 
guilty  of  an  invasion  of  her  royal  suprem-' 
acy ;  find  that  if  anything  of  the  same  na- 
ture should  be  attempted  for  the  future,  she 
would  use  such  means  for  punishing  offend- 
ers as  the  law  warranted.  The  prolocutor 
absenting  himself  from  the  convocation,  the 
archbishop  pronounced  sentence  of  contu- 
macy against  him.  The  lower  house,  in  a 
protestation,  declared  this  sentence  unlaw- 
ful and  altogether  null.  Nevertheless,  the 
-prolocutor  made  a  full  submission,  with 
which  the  archbishop  was  satisfied,  and  the 
sentence  repealed.  About  this  period  the 
earl  of  Sunderland  was  appointed  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Charles  Hedges.  This  change  was  not 
effected  without  great  opposition  from  Har- 
iey, who  was  in  his  heart  an  enemy  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborou&fh,  and  all  his  adhe- 
rents; and  had  airttady,  fay  his  leoiet  in- 


trigues, made  considerable  progrea  in  a 
scheme  for  superseding  the  influence  ok'  the 
dutcliea& 

FRANCE  THREATENED  WITH  TOTAL 

RUIN. 
Thb  French  king  at  this  juncture  seemed 
to  be  entirely  abandoned  by  his  former  good 
fortune.  He  had  sustained  such  a  nomber 
of  successive  defeats  as  had  drained  his 
kingdom  of  people,  and  his  treasury  was 
almost  exhausted.  He  endeavored  to  sup- 
port the  credit  of  his  government  by  iesuing 
mint-bills,  in  imitation  of  the  bank-notes  c? 
England ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  pre- 
cautions, they  passed  at  a  discount  of  three 
and  fifty  per  cent  1  be  lands  lay  unculti- 
vated ;  the  manufoctures  could  be  do  longer 
carried  on ;  and  the  subjects  perished  with 
fiunine.  The  allies,  on  the  other  hand^ 
seemed  to  prosper  in  every  quarter.  They 
had  beoome  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  consequence  of  the  vio 
tory  at  Ramillies ;  the  army  of  king  Charles 
was  considerably  reinforced :  a  scheme  was 
formed  for  the  conquest  of  Toulon,  by  the 
troops  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, supplied  with  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
queen  Anne,  and  assisted  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Cloodcsley  Shovel.  In  a 
word,  France  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  destruction,  from  which  nothing  in 
all  probability  could  have  saved  her  but  the 
jealousy  and  misconduct  of  the  oonfederatm 
Louis,  by  virtue  of  his  capitulation  with  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  was  enabled  to  send  such 
reinforcements  into  Spain,  as  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  war  in  that  country ;  while 
the  distractions  in  the  council  of  king 
Charles  prevented  that  unanimity  and  con- 
currence, without  which  no  success  can  be 
expected.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  de- 
clared against  an  ofiensive  war,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence  in 
Castile,  and  advised  Charles  to  trust  to 
the  expedition  against  Toulon.  This  opin- 
ion he  sent  from  Italy,  to  which  he  had 
withdrawn. 

THE  ALLIES  ARE  DEFEATEIX 
Charub,  however,  was  persuaded  to  pen- 
etrate once  more  to  Madrid,  and  give  battle 
to  the  enemy  wherever  they  should  appear. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  March  the  army 
was  assembled  at  Caodela,  to  the  number 
of  sixteen  thousand  men;  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  marquis  das  Minas,  to  whom 
the  e|rl  of  Gal  way  was  second  in  oonomand. 
They  marched  towards  Yecla,  and  under- 
took the  siege  of  Vilena ;  but,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Berwick 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  they  advanced  co 
the  fourteenth  day  of  April  in  four  columns 
towards  the  town  of  Almanza,  where  the 
enemy  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle* 
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their  Muter  heiog  eooBiderab]?  saperiorto 
tint  of  the  eonfedemtea  The  iMiUle  began 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole 
fhjat  of  each  army  was  fully  enpiged.  The 
fiogliali  and  Dutch  squadrons  on  the  left, 
sostained  by  the  Portogaese  horse  of  the 
eecond  lioe,  were  overpowered  after  a  pl- 
iant resifltance.  The  centre,  consistuig 
chiefly  <if  battalions  from  Great  Britain  and 
HoIIaiid,  obliged  the  enemy  to  gfive  way, 
and  drove  their  first  upon  their  second  line; 
kit  the  Portaguese  cavalrv  on  the  rijzht 
being  broken  at  the  first  diarge,  the  foot 
betook  themselves  to  flight;  so  that  the 
English  and  Dutch  trobpe  being  left  naked 
OQ  the  flanks,  were  surrounded  and  attacked 
on  eveiy  side.  In  this  dreadfiil  emergency 
they  fi>raned  themselves  into  a  square,  and 
letned  fitnn  the  field  of  battie.  By  this 
time  the  men  were  quite  spent  with  filtigue, 
and  all  their  ammunition  exhausted:  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  country,  abandoned  by 
their  horse,  destitute  of  provision,  and  cut 
oS*  from  all  hope  of  supply.  Moved  by 
these  disiDal  considerations  they  capitulated, 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
wir,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  battaliona 
The  Portuguese,  and  part  of  the  English 
horse,  with  the  inlkntry  that  goarded  the 
bsfga^  retreated  to  Ateinit  where  they 
were  joined  bv  the  earl  of  Galway,  with 
aboot  five  and  twenty  hundred  dracoons 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  field  m  batp 
tie.  About  three  thousand  men  of  the  al- 
lied army  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
among  that  number  brigadier  KiUigrew, 
with  many  officers  of  distinction.  The  earl 
cf  Galway,  who  charged  in  person  at  the 
head  of  Gutscaid's  dragoons,  received  two 
deep  cuts  in  the  face.  The  marquis  das 
Minas  vraa  nm  through  the  arm,  and  saw 
hk  concubine,  who  fought  in  the  habit  of  an 
Amaaon,  killed  by  his  side:  the  lords Ty- 
lawley,  Mark  Ker,  and  colonel  Glayton, 
were  wounded:  all  their  artillery,  together 
with  a  himdred  and  twenty  colors  and  stand* 
ards,  and  about  ten  thousand  men,  were 
Ukeni  90  that  no  victory  could  be  more 
complete ;  yet  it  was  not  purehased  without 
the  KSB  of  two  thousand  men  slam  in  the 
action,  including  some  officers  of  eminence. 
The  duke  of  Berwick,  who  commanded  the 
troops  of  king  Philip,  acquired  a  great  ad- 
ditinn  of  fame  by  his  conduct  and  behavior 
he^fore  and  during  the  engagement;  but  his 
aotfaority  was  superseded  by  the  duke  of 
Orleana,  who  arrived  in  the  army  immedi- 
at«^  after  the  battla  This  prince  seemed 
to  entertain  some  private  views  of  his  own ; 
6r  he  took  no  efiectnal  step  to  improve  the 
victory.  He  began  a  private  negotiation 
with  the  eaii  of  Galway,  during  which  tbe 
two  armies  lay  inactive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ciiiea;   and  he  omiclnded  the  campaign 


with  the  mege  of  Lerida,  which  was  eniw 
rendered  by  capitulatian  on  the  second  day 
of  November :  then  the  troops  on  both  sidee 
went  into  arinter-quartera  The  earl  of 
(sal way  and  the  marquis  das  Minas  em- 
barked at  Barcelona  for  Lisbon,  and  general 
Carpenter  remained  commander  of  the  Enfh 
lish  forces  quartered  in  Catahxiia,  whidi 
was  now  the  only  part  of  Spain  that  re- 
mained to  king  Charles. 

ATTEMPT  UPON  TOULON. 
Tm  attempt  upon  Toulon  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  pnnce  Eugene  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, if  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  remonstrances  of  the  maritime 
powers,  had  not  divided  his  army  in  Italy, 
by  detaching  a  considerable  body  through 
the  ecclesiastical  state  towards  Naples,  of 
which  he  took  possessbn  without  any  difficul- 
t^.  Besides,  ten  thousand  recruits  destined 
for  the  Imperial  forces  in  Italy  were  de- 
tained in  Germany,  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  remained  in 
Saxony,  ami  seemed  to  be  upon  yerj  indif- 
ferent terms  with  the  emperor.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets, 
the  duke  of  Savinr  and  prince  Eugene  passed 
the  Var  [See  NoU  CC,  at  the  end  of  this 
Vol,]  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  marched  directly  towards  Toulon, whitb- 
er  the  artillery  and  ammunition  were  con- 
veyed on  board  of  the  combined  squadrooa 
The  French  king  was  extremely  alarmed 
at  this  attempt,  as  tve  thouf«nd  pieces  of 
cannon,  vast  magazines,  and  the  best  part 
of  his  fleet,  were  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon, 
and  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  being  entirely 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  whole  kingdom 
of  Trance  was  filled  with  consternation 
when  they  found  their  enemies  were  in  the 
bosom  of  their  country.  The  monarob  re- 
solved to  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  place,  and  his  subjects  exerted 
themselves  m  a  very  extraordmary  manner 
for  its  preservation.  The  nobility  of  the 
adjacent  provinces  armed  their  servants  and 
tenants,  at  the  head  of  whom  they  marched 
into  the  city :  they  coined  their  plate,  and 
pawned  their  jewels  for  monev  to  pay  the 
workmen  employed  upon  the  fortifications ; 
and  such  industry  was  used,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  town  and  harbor,  which  had  been 
greatly  neglected,  were  put  in  a  good  pos- 
ture of  defonee.  The  albes  took  possession 
of  the  eminences  that  commandea  the  city, 
and  the  ordnance  being  landed,  erected  bat- 
teries. From  these  they  be^n  to  cannonade 
and<  bombard  the  city,  while  the  fleet  at> 
tscked  and  reduced  two  forts  at  tbe  entrance 
of  the  Mde^  and  cooperated  in  the  siege 
with  their  great  guns  and  bomb-ketchea 
The  garrison  was  nnmerons,  and  defended 
the  place  with  great  vigor.    They  sunk 
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diipfl  m  the  entiuioe  to  the  Mole:  they 
kept  up  a  prodigioos  fire  from  the  ramparts : 
they  made  denerate  sallies,  and  even  drove 
the  besiegers  trom  one  of  their  posts  with 
great  slaughter.  The  French  king,  alarmed 
at  this  design  of  his  enemies,  ordered  troops 
to  march  towards  Toulon  from  all  parts  of 
his  dominions.  He  countermanded  the  forces 
that  were  on  their  route  to  improve  the  vic- 
tory of  Almanza:  a  sreal  part  of  the  army 
under  Villars  on  the  Rhine  was  detached  to 
Provence,  and  the  court  of  Versailles  de- 
clared, that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  should 
march  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army  to  the 
relief  of  Toulon.  The  duke  of  Savoy  be- 
ing apprized  of  these  preparations,  seeing 
no  hope  of  reducing  the  place,  and  being 
apprehensive  that  his  pasnige  would  be  in- 
tercepted, resolved  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise. The  artillery  being  re-embarked, 
with  the  sick  and  wounded,  he  decamped 
in  the  night,  under  iavor  of  a  terrible  bom- 
bardment and  cannonading  from  the  English 
fleet,  and  retreated  to  his  own  country  with- 
out molestation  (4).  Then  he  undertook 
the  reductianof  Sttsa,  the  garrison  of  which 
eurrendered  at  discretion.  By  this  conquest 
he  not  only  secured  the  key  to  his  own  do- 
minions, but  also  opened  to  himself  a  free 
passage  into  Dauphine. 
SIR  CLOUDESLEY  SHOVEL  WRECKED. 
S»  Cloudbblet  Shovel  having-  left  a 

Suadron  with  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  for  the 
editerranean  service,  set  sail  for  England 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  was  in  sound- 
ings on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October. 
About  eight  o'clock  at  night  his  own  ship, 
the  Association,  struck  upon  the  rocks  of 
8c illy,  and  perished  with  every  person  on 
board.  This  was  likewise  the  fate  of  the 
Eagle  and  the  Romney :  the  Firebrand  was 
da^ed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks ;  but  the  cap- 
tain and  four  and  twenty  men  saved  them- 
selves in  the  boat :  the  Phcenix  was  driven 
on  shore:  the  Royal  Anne  was  saved  by 
the  presence  of  mind  and  uncommon  dex- 
terity of  Sir  George  Byng  and  his  officers: 
the  St  George,  commanded  by  lord  Dursley, 
struck  upon  the  rocks,  but  a  wave  set  her 
afloat  again.  The  admiral's  body  being  cast 
ashore,  was  stripped  and  buried  m  the  sand ; 
but  afterwards  discovered  and  brought  into 
Plymouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to 
London,  and  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  bom  of  mean 
parentage  in  the  county  of  Suflblk;  but 
raised  himself  to  the  chief  command  at  sea, 
fay  his  industry,  valor,  skill,  and  integrity. 
On  the  upper  Rhine  the  allies  were  un- 
pmsperous.  [See  Note  DD,  at  the  end  of 
this  VolA  The  prince  of  Baden  was  dead, 
«nd  the  German  army  so  inconsiderable,  that 
it  could  not  defend  the  lines  of  Buhl  against 
the  mareschal  de  Villars,  who  brc^e  through 


this  work,  esteemed  the  rampart  ofGennany, 
reduced  Rastadt,  def^ted  a  body  of  lioree, 
laid  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg  under  oon- 
tribution,  took  Stutgard  and   Schorodorf; 
and   routed  three  thousand  Germans   in- 
trenched at  Lorch,  under  the  command  of 
general  Janus,  who  was  made  prisoner.    In 
all  probability,  this  active  officer  would  have 
made  great  progress  towards  the  reetoration 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  had  not  he  been 
obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  career, 
in  consequence  of  his  army's  being  dimin- 
ished by  sending  off  detachments  to  Prov- 
ence.   The  Imperial  army  retired  towards 
Haiibron,  and  the  command  of  it  was,  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor  and  allies,  assamed 
by  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  restored 
military  discipline,  and  acted  with  rniconH 
mon  prudence  and  circumspection ;  but  he 
had  not  force  sufficient  to  undertiike  any 
enterprise  of  importance. 

INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  THE  KING  OF 

SWEDEN  AND  MARLBOROUGH. 
In  the  month  of  April,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough set  out  from  the  Hague  for  Leipsick 
with  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  whose  designs  were  still 
so  mysterious,  that  the  conrederates  ooold 
not  help  being  alarmed  at  his  being  in  the 
heart  of  Germany.    The  duke  was  pitched 
upon  as  the  most  proper  ambassador,  to 
soothe  his  vanity  and  penetnte  into  his 
real  intention  (5).    He  SMind  this  original 
character,  not  simple,  but  sordid  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  economy,  savage  in  his  de- 
portment,  ferocious,    illiterate,    stobbom, 
implacable,   and    reserved.    The  English 
general  assailed  him  on  the  side  of  his  van- 
ity, the  only  part  by  which  he  was  acceaai- 
ble.    ''Sire,  said  he,  ''I  present  to  your 
majesty  a  letter,  not  from  chancery,  but 
from  the  heart  of  the  queen  my  mistress, 
and  written  with  her  own  hand.    Had  not 
her  sex  prevented  her  from  taking  so  long 
a  journey,  she  would  have  crossed  the  sea 
to  see  a  prince  ad  mured  by  the  whole  uni- 
verse.   I  esteem  myself  happy  in  having 
the  honor  of  assuring  your  majesty  <if  my 
regard ;  and  I  should  think  it  a  great  hap- 
piness, if  my  affiiirs  would  allow  me,  to  learn 
under  so  great  a  general  as  your  majesty, 
what  I  want  to  know  in  the  art  of  war.** 
Charles  was  pleased  with  this  overstnuned 
compliment,  which  seems  to  have  been  cal- 
culated for  a  raw,  unintelligent  barbarian, 
unacquainted  with  the  characters  cf  man- 
kind.   He  professed  particular  veneration 
for  queen  Anne,  as  well  as  for  the  person 
of  her  ambassador,  and  declared  he  would 
take  no  steps  to  the  prejudice  of  the  grand 
alliance.   Nevertheless,  the  sincerity  of  thii 
declaration    has   been   questioned.      The 
French  court  is  said  to  have  gained  over 
hb  minister,  count  Piper,  to  their  intaieit 
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CertuQ  it  ifl,  he  industrioinly  sought  occa- 
sion to  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  and  treat- 
ed him  with  g^reat  insolence,  until  be  sub- 
miited  to  all  his  demands.  The  treaty  being* 
ooncloled  upon  the  terms  he  thought  proper 
to  impose,  be  had  no  longer  the  least  sliadow 
of  pretence  to  continue  his  disputes  with 
the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  therefore  began 
his  march  for  Poland,  which  was  by  this 
time  overrun  by  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 
CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  NETHERLANDa 
The  duke  of  Bfarlborough  returning  from 
Saxony,  assembled  the  allied  army  at  Ander- 
laeh,  near  Brussels,  about  the  middle  of 
May;  and,  understanding  that  the  elector 
ci  Bavaria  and  the  duke  de  Vendome,  who 
commanded  the  French  forces,  had  quitted 
their  lines,  he  advanced  to  Soignies,  with  a 
design  to  engage  them  in  the  plain  of  Fleu- 
ms.  But  receiving  certain  intelli^nce,  that 
the  enemy  were  greatly  superior  to  the 
allies  in  number,  by  the  help  of  drafts  from 
all  the  garrisons,  he  retreated  towards  Brus- 
sels, and  took  post  at  Mildeit;  while  the 
French  advanced  to  (jemblours.    Both  ar- 
mies lay  inactive  until  the  enemy  sent  off  a 
large  detachment  towards  Provence.  Then 
the  dake  of  Marlborough  and  general  D' Au- 
verquerque  resolved  to  attack  them  in  their 
fortified  camp  at  Gemblours.    But  they  re- 
treated with  such  celerity  from  one  post  to 
another,  that  the  confederates  could  not 
come  up  with  them  until  they  were  safely 
encamped  with  the  right  at  ront-a-Tresin, 
and  their  left  under  the  cannon  of  Lisle, 
covered  with  the  river  Scheldt,  and  secured 
by  intrenchments.    The  allies  chose  their 
camp  at  Helchin,  and  foraged  under  the 
cannon  of  Toumay,  within  a  league  of  the 
enemy;  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
hazard  an  engagement;  and  both  armies 
went  into  winter-quarters  in  the  latter  end 
of  October.   The  duke  of  Marlborough  set 
out  for  Franckfort,  where  he  conferred  with 
the  electors  of  Mentz,  Hanover,  and  Pala- 
tine, about  the  operations  of  the  next  cam- 
Envn :  then  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and 
avin?  concerted  the  necessary  measures 
with  the  deputies  of  the  States-general,  em- 
Wrked  for  England  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember.        * 

A  PAKTY  FORMED  AGAINST  MARL- 
BOROUGH. 

Tm  queen's  private  favor  was  now  shift- 
ed to  a  new  object  The  dutchess  of  Marl- 
borough was  supplanted  by  Mra  Maaham, 
her  own  kinswoman  whom  she  bad  rescued 
from  indigence  and  obscurity.  This  favor- 
ite sncceeded'  to  that  ascendency  over  the 
mind  oF  her  sovereign  which  the  dutchess 
kad  formerly  possessed.  She  was  more 
bumble,  pliable,  and  obliging,  than  her  first 
I«troneaB,^who  had  played  the  tyrant  and 
thwarted  the  queen  m  some  of  her  most  re- 


spected maxima  Her  majesty's  preposses* 
mon  in  favor  of  the  tories  and  high  church- 
men was  no  longer  insolently  condemned, 
and  violently  opposed.  The  new  confidant 
conformed  to  all  her  prejudices,  and  enoour* 
aged  all  her  desi^s  with  assent  and  appro* 
bation.  In  political  intrigues  she  acted  WM 
associate^  or  rather  auxiliary,  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Harley,  who  had  insmuated  himself 
into  the  queen's  good  graces;  and  deter* 
mined  to  sap  the  credit  of  the  duke  of  Marl* 
borough  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  His  aim 
was  to  unite  the  tory  interest  under  his  owtt 
auspices,  and  expel  the  whigs  from  the  ad* 
vantages  they  possessed  under  the  govern- 
ment His  chief  coadjutor  in  this  scheme 
was  Henry  St  John,  afterwards  lord  Boling- 
broke,  a  man  of  warm  imagination  and  ew- 
gant  taste,  penetrating,  eloquent,  ambitious^ 
and  enterprising,  whose  talents  were  rsiher, 
specious  than  solid,  and  whose  principles 
were  loose  and  fluctuating.  He  was  at  first 
contented  to  act  in  an  inferior  capacity,  sub- 
servient to  the  designs  of  the  secretary ;  but, 
when  he  understood  the  ftill  extent  of  his 
own  parts  and  influence,  he  was  fired  with 
the  ambition  of  eclipsing  his  principal,  and 
from  the  sphere  of  his  minister  raised  him- 
self to  the  character  of  his  rival.  These 
S^liticians,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Simon 
arcourt,  a  colleague  of  uncommon  ability 
and  credit,  exerted  their  endeavors  to  rally 
and  reconcile  the  disunited  tories,  who  were 
given  to  understand,  Uiat  the  queen  could 
no  longer  bear  the  tyranny  of  the  whigs: 
that  she  had  been  always  a  friend  in  her 
heart  to  the  tory  and  high-church  party; 
and  that  she  would  now  exhibit  manifest 
proof  of  her  inclination.  She  accojrdingly 
oestowed  the  bishoprics  of  Chester  and 
Exeter  upon  Sir  William  Dawes  and  Dr. 
Blackall,  who,  though  otherwise  of  unblem- 
ished characters,  had  openly  condemned  the 
revolution. 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  sick 
of  the  whig  ministry,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly carened.  To  them  they  imputed  the 
burdens  under  which  they  groaned ;  burdens 
which  thoy  had  hitherto  been  animated  to 
bear  by  the  pomp  of  triumph  and  uninter- 
rupted success.  At  present  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  battle  of  Almanza,  the  mis- 
carriage or  the  expedition  against  Toulon, 
the  loss  of  Sir  Cloudeslev  Shovel,  and  the 
fkte  of  fbur  ships  of  the  fine,  destroyed  or 
taken  by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of 
messieurs  Forbin  and  Du  Quai  Trouin,  two 
of  the  most  enterprising  sea-officers  in  the 
French  service.  No  new  advantafire  had 
been  obtained  in  the  Netherlands:  France^ 
instead  of  smking  under  the  weight  of  the 
confederacy,  seemed  to  rise  with  fresh 
vififor  from  eveir  overthrow:  the  English 
traders  had  lately  sustained  repeated  loesea 
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ibr  wuit  of  proper  conTo^rs:  the  coin  of  the 
nation  waa  visibly  diminished;  and  the 
public  credit  began  toydecline.  The  tories 
did  not  fail  to  inculcate  and  exaggerate 
these  causes  of  discontent,  and  the  ministry 
were  too  remiss  in  taking  proper  steps  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  Instead  of 
soothing,  by  gentle  measures,  and  equal  ad- 
ministration, the  Scots,  who  had  expressed 
such  aversion  to  the  union,  they  treated 
them  ill  such  a  manner,  as  served  to  exas- 
perate the  spirits  of  that  people.  A  stop 
was  put  to  their  whole  commerce  for  two 
months  before  it  was  diverted  into  the  new 
channel.  Three  months  elapsed  before  the 
equivalent  was  remitted  to  that  kingdom, 
and  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  most 
shameful  partiality.  Seizures  of  wines  .and 
other  merchandise  imported  from  thence 
into  England,  Were  made  in  all  the  northern 
ports,  with  an  affectation  of  seyerity  and 
disdain :  so  that  the  generality  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  loudly  exclaimed  against  the 
union  and  the  government  The  Jacobites 
were  again  in  commotion.  They  held  con- 
ferences :  they  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  St  Germain*s:  a  great 
number  of  the  most  rigid  whigs  enter^  so 
far  into  their  measures,  as  to  &ink  a  revolu- 
tion was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  liberties,  independence,  and  commerce 
of  their  country:  the  pretender*s  birth -day 
was  publicly  celebrated  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  everything 
seemed'  to  portend  a  universal  revolt  Ire- 
land continued  quiet  under  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  the 
queen  had  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  that 
kingdom.  A  parliament  having  met  at  Dub- 
lin in  the  month  of  July,  presented  addresses 
of  congratulation  to  her  majesty  on  the  late 
union  of  the  two  kingdoma  The  commons 
having  inspected  the  public  accounts,  resolv- 
ed, that  the  kingdom  had  been  put  to  ex- 
cessive charge,  by  means  pf  great  arrears 
of  rent  returned  by  the  late  trustees,  as  due 
out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  which  returns 
were  false  and  unjust;  and,  that  an  humble 
representation  should  be  laid  before  her 
majesty  on  this  subject  They  passed  an- 
other laudable  resolution  in  mvor  of  their 
own  manufacturea  They  panted  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  having  finished 
several  bills  for  the  royaJ  assent,  were 
prorogued  on  the  twenty-niuth  day  of  Oc- 
tober. 

MEETING  OF  THE  FTROT  BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 

It  was.  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same 
month,  that  the  first  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  assembled  at  Westminster,  when 
the  queen,  in  her  speech  to  both  houses,  pal- 
liated the  miscarri^iges  in  Provence  and  in 
Spain :  represented  the  necessity  of  making 


further  efforts  against  the  common  enemy; 
and  exhorted  them  to  be  upon  their  guaird 
against  those  who  endeavor  to  sow  jealousies 
in  the  commonwealth.  The  commons,  in 
their  address,  expressed  the  continuance  of 
their  former  zeal  and  devotion  to  her  majes- 
ty's government;  but,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
the  earl  of  Wharton  expatiated  upon  the 
scarcity  of  money,  the  decay  of  trade,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  the  navy.  He  was 
seconded  by  lord  Somers,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  tory  party,  who  proposed,  that,  previ- 
ous to  every  measure,  they  should  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation.  The  design  of 
Wharton  and  Somers,  was  to  raise  the  earl 
of  Orford  once  more  to  tho  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty; and  the  tories,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive their  drifl,  hoped,  in  the  course  of^e 
inquiry,  to  Gx  the  blame  of  all  mismansge- 
ment  upon  the  whi^  ministers.  A  day  being 
fixed  for  this  exammation,  the  house  receiv- 
ed a  petition  from  the  sherifli  and  merchants 
of  London,  complaining  of  great  losses  by 
sea,  for  want  of  cruisers  and  convoys ;  and 
the  complaints  were  proved  by  witnesses. 
The  report  was  sent  to  the  lord  admiral 
who  answered  all  the  articles  separately: 
then  the  tories  moved  for  an  address,  in 
which  the  blame  of  the  miscarriages  might 
be  laid  upon  the  ministry  and  cabinet-coun- 
cil; but  the  Qiotion  was  overruled:  the 
queen  was  presented  with  a  bare  represen- 
tation of  tlie  facts,  and  desired  that  she 
would  take  the  proper  measures  for  pre- 
venting such  evils  for  the  fixture.  The 
commons  made  some  progress  in  an  inquiry 
of  the  same  nature ;  and  brought  in  a  bj]} 
for  the  better  securing  tlie  trade  of  the  king 
dom.  They  cheerfully  granted  the  supplier 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  They 
prepared  another  bill  for  repealing  the  Scot- 
tish act  of  security,  and  that  about  peace 
and  war,  which  had  excited  such  jealousy 
in  «,ne  English  nation.  They  resolved,  that 
there  should  be  but  one  privy-council  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britam:  that  the  militia 
of  Scotland  should  be  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  that  of  England :  that  the  powers 
of  the  iostices  of  the  peace  should  be  the 
same  through  the  whole  island;  that  the 
lords  of  justiciary  in  Scotland  should  eo 
circuits  twice  in  the  year:  that  the  writs 
for  electing  Scottish  members  to  serve  in 
the  house  of  commons  should  be  directed, 
and  returns  made,  in  the  same  manner  as 
practised  in  England.  An  act  being  formed 
on  these  resolutions,  they  brought  in  a  bill 
for  preserving  the  trade  with  Portugal; 
then  they  coiuidered  the  state  of  the  war 
in  Spain. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  STATE  »  THE 

WAR  IN  SPAIN. 
When  the  queen  passed  thetjp  bills,  she 
recommended  an  augmentation  in  the  aids 
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and  anxQkriefl  granted  to  the  kin^  of  Speiii 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy.   Thia  ititinoation 
produced  a  debate  in  the  house  of  lorda,  on 
the  affiura  of  Spain.    The  services  of  the 
earl  of  Peterborou^  were  extolled  by  the 
earl  of  Rochester  and  lord  Haversham,  who 
levelled  some  oblique  reflections  at  the  earl 
of  Galway.    Several  lords  enlargred  upon 
the  necessity  of  OLTTyiag  on  the  war  until 
king  Charles  should  be  fully  established 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain.   The  eaj4  of 
Peterborough  said  they  ought  to  contribute 
nine  shillings  in  the  pound,  rather  than  make 
peace  on  any  other  terms ;  he  declared  him* 
self  readv  to  return  to  Spain,  and  serve 
even  umer  the  earl  of  Galway.    The  earl 
of  Rochester  repeated  a  noajrim  of  the  old 
duke  of  Schomberg,  that  attacking  France 
in  the  Netherlands  was  like  taking  a  bull 
by  the  boma    He  therefore  propoMd,  that 
the  allies  should  stand  on  the  defensive  in 
Flanders,  and  detach  from  thence  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men  into  Catalonia.    He 
was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham ; 
bat  warmly  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  urged,  that  the  great  towns  in 
Brabant  which  he  had  conquered  could  not 
be  preserved  without  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men ;  and  that  if  the  French  should 
gain  any  advantage  in  Flanders  from  their 
snperiority  in  point  of  number,  the  discon- 
tented party  in  Holland,  which  was  very 
nomeroua,  and  bore  with  impatience  the 
burden  of  the  war,  would  not  fail  crying 
aloud  fbr  peace.    Being  challenged  by  Ro- 
chester to  show  how  troops  could  be  procure 
ed  for  the  service  of  Italy  and  Spain,  he 
assured  the  house  that  measures  had  been 
already  concerted  with  the  emperor,  $)r 
forromg  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men 
under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  fbr  sending  pow- 
erful succors  to  king  Charlea    This  decla- 
ration finished  thd  debate,  which  issued  in 
an  affectionate  address  to  her  majesty.  The 
lords  resolved,  that  no  peace  could  be  safe 
and  honorable  fbr  her  majes^  and  her  allies, 
if  Spain  and  the  Spanish  West  Indies  were 
suffered  to  continue  in  the  power  of  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon.    They  presented  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  desired  she  would  press 
the  emperor  to  send  powerful  succors  to 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  prince  Eugene, 
^th  aill  poaaible  expedition,  to  make  good 
his  contract  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
■trengthen  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  which 
^na  now  happily  put  under  the  conduct  of 
^^  wise  and  vuiant  prince,  the  elector  of 
Hanover.  The  commons  concurred  in  this 
renwrtrance,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
qoeea  deeired  the  emperor  to  bestow  the 
^^moiaQd  in  Spain  upon  prince  Eugene. 
The  court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not 
c^ply  with  this  request;  but  sent  thither 
^<Muit  Staremberg,  who^  of  all  the  German 


generals,  was  next  to  the  prince  in  military 
reputation.  1  he  commons  now  proceeded 
to  consider  of  ways  and  means,  and  actually 
established  funds  fbr  raiding  the  supply, 
which  amounted  to  th^  enormous  sum  of 
six  milliona 

At  this  period  Mr.  Harley*a  character  in- 
curred suspicion,  firom  the  treacherv  of  Wil* 
liam  Gregg,'  an  inferior  clerk  in  his  ofiice, 
who  was  detected  in  a  correotondence  with 
monsieur  Chamillard,  the  French  king's 
minister.  When  his  practices  were  detects 
ed,  he  made  an  ample  confession,  and  plead* 
ing  guilty  to  his  indictment  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  condentned  to  death  for  high 
treason.  At  the  same  time,  John  Bara  and 
Alexander  Valiere  were  committed  to  New- 
gate, for  corresponding  with  the  enemy; 
and  Claude  Baud,  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  minister,  was,  at  the  request  of  his 
master,  apprehended  fi>r  traitorous  practices 
against  her  majesty  and  her  government 
A  committee  of  seven  lords  being  appointed 
to  examine  these  delinquents,  mue  a  report 
to  the  house,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  queen,  in  an  address,  importing,  that 
Gre^  had  discovered  secrets  of  state  to 
the  Aench  minister :  that  Alexander  Val- 
iere and  John  Bara  had  managed  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  governors  and  commi.1- 
saries  of  Calais  and  Bologne ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  discovered  to  the  enemy  the 
stations  of  the  British  cruisers,  the  strength 
of  their  convoys,  and  the  times  at  which 
the  merchant  sliips  proceeded  on  their  voy- 
ages; that  all  the  papers  in  the  ofiRce 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  had  been  fbr  a 
considerable  time  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  meanest  clerks ;  and  that  the  perusal  of 
all  the  letters  to  and  from  the  French  pris- 
oners had  been  chiefly  trusted  to  Gregg,  a 
person  of  a  very  suspicious  character,  and 
known  to  be  extremely  indigent  The  queen 
granted  a  reprieve  to  this  man,  in  hope  of 
his  making  some  important  discovery ;  but 
he  really  knew  nothing  of  consequence  to 
the  nation.  He  was  an  indigent  Scot,  who 
had  been  employed  as  a  spy  in  his  own 
country,  and  now  offered  his  service  to 
Chamillard,  with  a  view  of  being  rewarded 
for  his  treachery;  but  he  was  discovered 
befere  he  had  reaped  any  fruits  from  his 
correspondence.  As  he  Imd  no  secrets  of 
importance  to  impart,  he  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  where  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the 
sheriff,  in  which  he  declared  Mr.  Harley 
entirely  ignorant  of  all  his  treasonable  con- 
nexions, notwithstanding  some  endeavors 
that  were  made  to  engage  him  in  an  accu- 
sation of  that  minister. 

The  queen  had  refused  to  admit  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  into  her  presence,  until  he 
should  have  vindicated  his  conduct,  of  which 
king  Charles  had  complained  in  divers  lei* 
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Itra.  He  was  eagerly  denrous  of  «  parlia- 
aieotftfTy  inquiry.  Hid  iiiiliury  pmceeding^a, 
bis  n^gutiationa,  his  disposal  of  the  remit- 
taoGea,  were  taken  into  consideration  by 
botb  housesk  but  he  [produced  sucb  a  number 
of  witnesses  and  ortffinal  papers  to  justi^ 
ever^  transactioOi  that  his  character  tn- 
URiphed  in  the  inquiry,  whicb  was  dropped 
before  it  produced  any  resolution  in  parliar 
ment  Then  they  took  cognizance  of  the 
state  of  affiiirs  in  iSpain,  and  tbund  there  had 
been  a  great  deficiency  in  the  English  troops 
at  the  wttle  of  Almanza.  Thi^i  however, 
was  explained  so  much  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  they  voted  an  address  to  the  queen, 
thanking  her  for  having  taken  measures  to 
restore  the  afikirs  in  Spain,  and  provide 
foreign  troops  for  that  service.  The  bill  for 
renderinf^  the  union  more  com]>lete  met 
with  a  vigorous  opposition  in  the  house  of 
lords  from  the  court  party,  on  account  of 
the  clause  enacting,  that  after  the  first  of 
May,  there  should  be  but  one  priry-couocil 
in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  The  min- 
istry finding  it  was  strenuously  supported 
by  all  the  tories,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  other  faction,  would  have  compromised 
the  difference,  by  proposing  that  the  privy- 
council  of  Scotland  should  continue  to  the 
first  day  of  October.  They  hinted  this  ex- 
pedient, in  hope  of  being  able  to  infiuenoe 
the  ensuing  elections;  but  their  design  be- 
ing oalpable,  the  motion  was  overruled,  and 
the  oill  received  the  royal  assent:  a  court 
of  exchequer,  however,  was  erected  in  Scot- 
land upon  the  model  of  that  in  England. 
The  execution  of  Gregg,  and  the  examina^ 
tion  of  Valiere  and  Bara,  who  had  acted  as 
smugglers  to  the  coast  of  France,  under  the 
protection  of  Harlev,  to  whom  they  engaged 
for  intelligence,  affected  the  credit  of  that 
minister,  who  was  reviled  and  traduced  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  whig  party.  The 
duke  of  ACarlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  being  anpriz^  of  his  secret  practices 
with  Mrs.  Masham,  wrote  to  the  queen, 
that  they  could  serve  her  no  longer,^  should 
Mr.  Harley  continue  in  the  poet  or  secretary. 
Being  summoned  to  the  caUnet  council, 
they  waited  on  her  in  person,  and  expostu- 
lated on  the  same  subject  She  endeavored 
to  appease  their  resentment  with  soft  per- 
suasion, which  had  no  effect ;  and  when  they 
retired  from  court,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  the  spectators,  she  repaired  m  person  to 
the  council.  There  Mr.  Secretary  Harley 
began  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  meeting, 
which  was  some  circumstance  relating  to 
foreign  aflSiirs.  The  duke  of  Somerset  said, 
he  dvl  not  see  how  they  could  deliberate  on 
anch  matters  while  the  general  and  treasurer 
were  absent:  the  other  members  observed 
m  sullen  silence ;  so  that  the  oouncil  broke 
op^  and  the  queen  found  herself  in  danger 


of  being  abaodoned  by  her  mini^tersL  Next 
day  her  majesty  sent  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  tokl  him  that  Harlejr  should 
immediately  resign  his  oflSce,  wluch  wu 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Henry  Boyle,  chanoel- 
lor  of  the  exchequer ;  but  she  deeply  re- 
sented the  deportment  of  the  duke  and  the 
earl  of  Godolphin,  from  whom  she  eDtirely 
withdrew  her  confidence.  Sir  Simoa  Har- 
court,  attorney-general.  Sir  ThomaB  Mansel, 
comptroller  of  the  househ<dd,  and  Mr.  St 
John,  relinquished  their  several  posts  upon 
the  disgrace  of  Harley. 

THE  PRETENDER EMBARKSATDUNKIRK 
FOR  SCOTLAND. 
The  kingdom  was  at  this  period  alarmed 
with  a  threatened  invasion  from  France. 
The  court  of  St  Germain's  bad  sent  over 
one  Colonel  Hook  with  credentials  to  Scot- 
land, to  learn  the  situation,  number,  and 
ability  of  the  pretender's  IVienda  in   that 
country.    This  minister,  by  his  misconduct, 
produced  a  division  among  the    Scottish 
Jacobites.    Being  a  creature  of  the  duke  of 
Perth,  he  attached  himself  wholly  to  the 
duke  of  Athol,  and  those  other  senlous  pai^ 
tisans  who  were  bent  upon  receiving  the 
pretender  without  condiUoDs;  and  be  ne^ 
glected  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  ma- 
reschal,  and  other  adherents  ii  that  house, 
who  adopted  the  mere  moderate  principles 
avowed  by  the  earl  of  Middletoo.     At  his 
return  to  France,  he  made  such  a  &vorab]e 
report  of  the  disposition  and  power  of  the 
S<M)ttiBb  nation,  that  Louis  resolved  to  equip 
an  armament,  and  send  over  the  pretender 
to  that  kingdom.     His  pretence  was  to 
establish  that  prince  on  the  throne  of  bis 
ancestors ;  but  his  real  aim  was  to  maJce  a 
diversion  from  the  Netherlands,  and  excite 
a  revolt  in  Great  Britain,  which  should  hin- 
der queen  Anne  from   exerting    herself 
against  France  on  the  continent  He  began 
to  make  preparations  for  this  expeditwo  at 
Dunkirk,  where  a  squadron  was  aaserahled 
under  the  command  of  the  chevalier   de 
Fourbin ;  and  a  body  of  land  forces  were 
embarked  with  Monsieur  de  Gace,  after- 
wards known  by  the  appellation  of  the  ma- 
reschal  de  Matignon.    The  pretender,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  the  chevalier  de 
St  George,  was  furnished  with  services  of 
gold  and  silver  plate,  sumptuous  tents,  rich 
clothes  for  his  life-guards,  splendid  liv^ies, 
and  all  sorts  of  necessaries  even  to  piofu- 
sion.    Louis  at  parting  presented  hiia  with 
a  sword  studded  with  valuable  diaaionda* 
and  repeated  what  he  had  formerly  said  to 
this  adventurer*s  father:  "He  hoped    be 
should  never  see  him  again.^    The  p(»pe 
contributed  to  the  expense  of  this  expedi- 
tion, and  accommodated  him  with  divers 
religious  inscriptions,  which  were  wroairht 
upon  his  colore  and  standards.  Queen  Anne 
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bebiff  inlbrmed  of  these"  prep8ratioiifl»  and 
the  aefligii  of  the  French  raonaicht  comma- 
nicated  to  the  commdns  the  advices  which 
she  had   received  fnm  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  tonchinff  the  destination  of  the 
Dnnldrk  axmanient ;  both  houses  concurred 
in  an  address,  assuring  her  they  would  as- 
sist her  majes^  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
aeainst  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and 
afi  her  other  enemies.    Then  they  passed  a 
bill,  enacting,  that  the  oath  of  abjuration 
should  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and  such 
as  reftised  to  take  it  should  be  in  the  condi- 
tbn  of  oonyicted  recusants.    By  another, 
they  suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act  till 
October,  with  relation  to  persons  apprehend- 
ed by  the  government  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
sonable practices.    The  pretender  and  his 
adherents  were  proclaimed  traitors  and  reb- 
els; and  a  bill  was  passed,  diBchai^gfing*  the 
clans  of  Scotland  from  all  vassalage  to  those 
chiefi  who  should  take  up  arms  against  her 
majesty.    Transports  were  hireo  to  bring 
over  ten  British  battalions  from  Ostend :  a 
\ufe  fleet  being  equipped  with  incrediUe 
diligence,  sailed  from  Deal  towards  Dunkirk, 
under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Leake,  Sir 
George  B|yn^,  and   lord   Duraley.     The 
French  imagmed  that  Leake  had  sailed  to 
Lisbon,  and  that  Britain  was  unprovided  of 
ships  of  war ;  so  tint  they  were  amazed  and 
confounded  when  this  fleet  appeared  oflT 
Mardyke:  a  stop  was  immediately  put  to 
the  embarfcatien  of  their  troops :  frequent 
expresses  were  dispatched  to  Paris :  the 
count  de  Fourbin  represented  to  the  French 
king  the  little  probability  of  succeeding  in 
this  enterprise,  and  the  danger  that  would 
attend  the  attempt ;  but  he  received  positive 
orders  to  embark  the  forces,  and  set  nil  with 
the  first  ftvorable  wind. 

The  British  fleet  being  forced  fixim  their 
station  by  severe  weather  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  March,  the  French  squadron  sailed 
on  the  seventeenth  from  the  road  of  Dun- 
kirk ;  but  the  wind  shifting,  it  anchored  in 
Newport^pits  till  the  nineteenth    in   the 
evenmg,  when  they  set  sail  again  with  a 
fiur  brmlze,  steering  their  course  for  Scot- 
land.   Sir  Geoige  Byng  having  received 
advice  of  their  departure,  from  an  Ostend 
vessel  sent  out  for  that  purpose  by  major- 
general  Gadogan,  gave  chase  to  the  enemy, 
after  having  detached  a  squadron,  under  ad- 
miral Baker,  to  convoy  the  troops  that  were 
embarked  at  Ostend  for  England.    On  the 
tenth  d^  of  March  the  queen  went  to  the 
hoQBe  of  peers,  where,  in  a  speech  to  both 
booses,  8he  told  them  that  the  French  fleet 
bad  auled;  that  Sir  George  Byng  was  in 
parsoit  of  them ;  and  that  ten  battdions  of 
her  troooB  were  expected  every  day  in  flng- 
land.   This  intinuition  was  followeoi  by  two 
very  mrm  addresses  ihmi  the  lords  mtd 
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commons,  in  which  they  repeated  their  as* 
Burances  of  standing  by  her  against  all  her 
enemies.  They  exhoited  her  to  persevere 
in  supporting  the  common  cause,  notwith- 
standmg  this  petty  attempt  to  disturb  her 
dominions;  and  levelled  some  severe  in- 
sinuations against  those  who  endeavored  to 
foment  jealousies  between  her  majesty  and 
her  most  faithfol  servants.  Addresses  on 
the  same  occasion  were  sent  i^  fh)m  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  so  that  the  queen 
seemed  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy.  Several  regiments  of 
foot,  with  some  squadrons  of  cav^ry,  began 
then:  march  for  Scotland :  the  earl  of  Leven, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  that 
country,  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, hastened  thither  to  put  that  fortress 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to  make  the 
proper  dispositions  to  oppose  the  pretender 
at  his  landing.  But  the  vigilance  of  Sir 
George  Byng  rendered  all  these  precautions 
unnecessary.  He  sailed  directly  to  the 
Frith  of  Edmburgh,  where  he  arrived  almost 
as  soon  as  the  enemy,  who  immediately  took 
the  advantage  of  a  land  breeze,  and  bore 
away  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry. 
The  English  admiral  gave  chase ;  and  the 
Salisbury,  one  of  their  ships,  was  boarded 
and  taken.  At  night  Monsieur  de  Fourbin 
altered  his  course,  so  that  the  next  day  they 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  English  squadron. 
The  pretender  desired  they  would  proceed 
to  the  northward*  and  land  him  at  Inveniess, 
and  Fourbm  seemed  willing  to  gratify  his 
request ;  but  the  wind  cluinging  and  1>low- 
ing  in  their  teeth  with  great  vk>lence,  he 
represented  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
prosecute  the  voyage ;  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  chevalier  de  Saint  George  and  his 
general,  returned  to  Dunkirk,  aner  having 
been  tossed  about  a  whole  month  in  very 
tempestuous  weather.  In  the  mean  time 
Sir  George  Byng  sailed  up  to  Leith  road, 
where  he  receiv^  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  m  a  golden  box,  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  for  his  having  delivered  them 
from  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under  which 
they  labored. 

STATE  OF  THE  NATION  AT  THAT 
PERIOD. 

Cbbtajh  it  is,  the  pretender  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  ftvorable  opportunity 
for  making  a  descent  upon  Scodand.  llie 
people  in  general  were  disaflected  to  the 
government  on  account  of  the  union:  the 
regular  troops  under  Leven  did  not  exceed 
^ve  and  twenty  hundred  men,  and  even 
great  part  of  these  would  in  all  probability 
have  jomed  the  invader :  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh was  destitute  of  ammunition,  and 
wdM  in  all  appearance  have  surrendered 
at  the  first  sumoDons;  in  which  case  the^ 
Jacobites  must  have  been  masters  of  the 
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equivalent  money  lodged  in  that  fortresB :  a 
good  number  of  Dutch  ships  loaded  with 
cannon,  small-arms,  ammunition,  and  a  lar^e 
sum  of  money,  had  been  driven  on  shore,  m 
the  shire  of  Angus,  where  they  would  have 
been  seized  by  the  friends  of  the  pretender, 
had  the  French  troops  been  landed ;  and  all 
tlie  adherents  of  that  house  were  ready  to 
appear  in  arma  In  England  such  a  demand 
was  made  u^n  the  Bank,  by  those  who 
favored  the  invasion,  and  those  who  dread- 
ed a  revolution,  that  the  public  credit  seem- 
ed to  be  in  danger.  The  commons  resolved, 
that  whoever  designedly  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy or  lessen  the  pubhc  credit,  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  threaten- 
ed with  an  invasion,  was  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  an  enemv  to 
her  majesty  and  the  kmgdom  (6).  The  lord 
treasurer  signified  to  the  directors  of  the 
Bank,  that  her  majesty  would  allow  for  six 
months  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  upon 
their  bills,  which  was  double  the  usual  rate; 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  were  offer- 
ed to  them  by  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  by 
the  dukes  of  Marlborough,  Newcastle,  and 
Somerset  The  French,  Dutch,  and  Jewish 
merchants,  whose  interest  vns  in  a  peculiar 
manner  connected  with  the  safety  of  the 
Bink,  exerted  themselves  for  its  support; 
'  and  the  directors  haviujg  called  in  twenty 
per  cent  upon  their  capital  stock,  were  ena- 
bled to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  tim- 
orous and  disaffected.  All  the  noblemen 
and  persons  of  distinction  in  Scotland,  sus- 
pected of  an  attachment  to  the  court  of  Saint 
Germain's,  were  apprehended,  and  either 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  or 
brought  up  to  London,  to  be  confined  m  the 
Tower  or  in  Newgate.  Among  these  was 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  found  means  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  whig  ministers; 
and,  in  a  little  time,  the  other  prisoners 
were  admitted  to  bail.  [See  Note  EE,  at  the 
end  of  this  VoL] 

PARUAMGNT  DISSOLVED. 
On  the  first  day  of  April,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued,  and  afterwards  dissolved  by 
proclamation.  Writs  were  issued  out  for 
new  elections,  together  with  a  proclama- 
tion, commanding  all  the  peers  of  North 
Britain  to  assemble  at  Holyrood-house  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  June, 
to  elect  sixteen  peers  to  represent  them  in 
the  ensuing  British  parliament,  pursuant  to 
the  twen^-second  article  of  the  treaty  of 
union.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  lords  Griffin  and  Clermont,  two 
sons  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  and  several 
Scottish  and  Irish  officers,  who  had  been 
taken  on  board  the  Salisbuiy,  were  brought 
to  London,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  or 
ill  Newgate.  Lord  GrifSn  being  attainted 
by  outlawry,  for  high  treason  committed  in 


the  reign  of  king  William,  was  fatouglit  to 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  a 
rule  made  for  his  execution ;  but  he  was  re- 
prieved from  month  to  month,  until  he  died 
of  a  natural  death  in  prison.  The  privv- 
council  in  Scotland  was  dissolved :  the  duke 
of  Queensberry  was  created  a  British  peer, 
by  the  title  of  baron  of  Rippon,  marquis  of 
Beverley,  and  duke  of  Dover;  and  the  office 
of  secretary  at  war,  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Henry  St  John,  was  bestowed  apon 
Robert  Walpole,  a  ^ntleman  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  considerable  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  whose  conduct  we  ^all  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  at  large  in  the 
sequel.  About  the  same  time  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  distributing  prizes,  in 
certain  proportions,  to  the  d^fi^ent  officers 
and  seamen  of  the  royal  navy;  a  regulatian 
that  still  prevails. 

THE  FRENCH  SURPRISE  GHENT  AND 

BRUGES. 
Trb  French  king,  not  at  all  disconraged 
by  the  miscarriage  of  his  projected  invasioo, 
resolved  to  improve  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  on  the  continent  during  the  last 
campaign,  and  indeed  he  made  eflS>rt8  that 
were  lutc^ther  incredible,  considering  the 
consumptive  state  of  his  finances.     [See 
Note  FF,  at  the  end  of  thi$  Vol.]    He  as- 
sembled a  prodigious  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Bdrgundy,  assisted  by  Vendome,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Berry  and  the 
chevalier  de  St  George.   The  elector  of 
Bavaria  was  destined  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  was 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick ;  and  the 
mareschal  de  Villeroy  was  sent  to  omduct 
the  forces  in  Dauphine.    About  the  latter 
end  of  March  the  duke  of  Marlborough  re- 
paired to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  met  by 
prince  Eugene :  these  two  celebrated  gene- 
rals conferred  with  the  pensionary  Heinsius, 
and   the  deputies  of  the    States-general. 
Then  they  made  an  excursion  to  Hanover, 
where  they  prevailed  upon  the  elector  to  be 
satisfied  with  acting  upon  the  defensive  in 
his  command  on  the  Rhine,  and  spare  part 
of  his  forces,  that  the  confederates  might 
be  enabled  to  make  vigorous  eflbrts  in  the 
Netherlands.    The  prince  proceeded  to  Vi- 
enna, and  the  duke  immediately  returned 
to  Flanders,  where  he  assembled  the  army 
towards  the  latter  end  of  May.    On  the 
twenty-fiflh  day  of  that  month,  the  duke  de 
Vendome  marched  to  Soignies,  and  posted 
himself  within  three  leagues  of  the  con- 
federates, who  were  encamped  at  Billingben 
and  Halle.   The  duke  of  Marlborough  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  on  their  march  by  Bois-Seigneor-Isaac 
to  Braine-la-Leuwe,  concluded  Uieir  inten- 
tion was  to  take  post  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Deule,  to  hinder  the  allies  from  passing  that 
rhrer,  and  to  occupy  Louvaine.  He,  therefbre, 
commanded  the  anny  to  march  all  night, 
and  on  the  third  day  of  June  encamped  at 
Terbank,  general  D*Aaverquerque  fixing 
his  quarters  in  the  suburfaB  of  Louvaine, 
while  the  French  advanced  no  further  than 
Genap  and  Braine-k-Leuwe.  As  they  were 
more  numerous  than  the  confederates,  and 
headed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  gene- 
rals of  the  allies  at  first  expected  that  they 
would  haard  a  battle;  but  their  scheme 
was  to  retrieve  by  stratagem  the  places 
they  lost  in  Flanders.    The  elector  of  Ba^ 
varia  had  rendered  himself  extremely  popu- 
lar in  the  great  towns :  the  count  de  Ber- 
l^eyck,  who  had  considerable  interest  among 
them,  was  devoted  to  the  house  of  Bourbon: 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  were 
naturally  inconstant  and  mutinous,  and  par- 
ticularly dissatisfied  with  the  Dutch  ffovem- 
ment   The  French  generals  resolved  to 
profit  by  these  circumstances.    A  detach- 
ment of  their  troops,  under  the  brigadiers 
]a  Faile  and  Pasteur,  surprised  the  city  of 
Ghent,  in  which  there  was  no  garrison,  at 
the  eame  time  the  count  de  la  Motte,  with 
a  strong  body  of  forces,  appeared  before 
Bruges,  which  was  surrendered    to   him 
without  opposition :  then  he  made  a  fruit- 
lesR  attempt  upon  Daanme,  and  marched  to 
the  little  R)rt  of  Plassendhal,  which  he  took 
by  assault.   The  diike  of  Marlborough  was 
no  sooner  apprized  of  the  enemy's  having 
sent  a  strong  detachment  towards  Tabize, 
than  he  mardied  from  Terbank,  passed  the 
canal,  and  encamped  at  Anderlech.    The 
French  erosMd  the  Senne  at  Halle  and  Ta- 
bize, and  the  allies  resolved  to  attack  them 
next  nrxNTDing;  but  the  enemy  passed  the 
Dender  in  the  night  with  great  expedition ; 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  next  day  en- 
camped at  Asche,  where  he  was  joined  by 
pnnce  Eufene,  who  had  marched  with  a 
considerabfe  reinforcement  of  Germans  from 
the  Moselle.  The  enemy  understanding  that 
this  general  was  on  his  march,  determined 
to  reduce  Oudenarde,  the  only  pass  on  the 
^helde,   possessed  by  the  confederates; 
and  invested  it  on  the  ninth  dav  of  July, 
hoping  to  subdue  it  before  the  allies  could 
^  reinforced.    The  duke  of  Marlborough 
^^  immediately  in  motion,  and  made  a 
surprising  march  from  Asche,  as  far  as  Her- 
selingen,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  rein- 
forcement  Then  he  took  possession  of  the 
strong  camp  at  Lessines,  which  the  French 
n>d  intended  to  occupy,  in  order  to  cover 
the  siege  of  Oudenaide. 

Thns  disappointed,  the  French  generals 
altered  their  resolution,  abandoned  Oude- 
narde, and  began  to  pass  the  Schelde  at 
(iavTe.  The  two  generals  of  the  confede- 
nites  were  bent  upon  bringing  them  to  an 


engagement  Cadogan  was  sent  with  six- 
teen battalions  and  eight  squadrons  to  repair 
the  roads,  and  throw  bridges  over  the  Schelde 
below  Oudenarde.  The  army  was  in  mo- 
tion about  ei^ht  o'clock,  and  marched  with 
such  expedition,  that  by  two  in  the  after- 
noon the  horses  had  reached  the  bridges 
over  which  Cadogan  and  his  detachment 
were  pesnng.  The  enemy  had  posted  seven 
battalions  in  the  village  of  Heynem,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  &helde,  and  the  French 
household  troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  adjacent  plain,  opposite  to  a 
body  of  troops,  under  major-general  Rant- 
zaw,  who  were  posted  behind  a  rivulet  that 
ran  into  the  river.  The  duke  de  Vendome 
intended  to  attack  the  confederates  when 
one-half  of  their  army  should  have  passed 
the  Schelde ;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  wh6  seemed  to  be  per- 
plexed and  irresolute.  This  prince  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  halt  in  their  march  to 
Gravre,  as  if  he  had  ifot  yet  formed  any 
resolution ;  and  now  he  refilled  the  squad- 
rons from  the  plain,  determined  to  avoid  a 
battle.  Vendome  remonstrated  against  this 
conduct,  and  the  dispute  continues  till  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  allied  army  had  passed  the  Schelde  with- 
out opposition.  Then  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
declared  fbr  an  engagement,  and  Vendome 
submitted  to  his  opmion  with  great  reluc- 
tance, as  the  opportunity  was  now  lost,  and 
the  army  unformed.  Major-general  Grimal- 
di  was  ordered  to  attack  Luitzaw  with  the 
horse  of  the  king's  household,  who,  finding 
the  rivulet  marmv,  refused  to  charge,  and 
retired  to  the  right  Meanwhile  Cadogan 
attacked  the  village  of  Heynem,  which  he 
took,  with  three  ^  the  seven  battalions  by 
which  it  was  guarded.  Rantzaw  passinff 
the  rivulet,  advanced  into  the  plain,  and 
drove  before  him  several  squadrons  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  attack  the  electoral  prince 
of  Hanover,  his  late  majesty  Georgo  II. 
charged  at  the  head  of  Bulau's  dragoons 
with  great  intrepidity.  His  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  colonel  Laschy  killed  by  his 
side.  Divers  French  regiments  were  en- 
tirely broken,  and  a  good  number  of  officers 
and  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hanoverians.  The  confederates  continued 
still  passing  the  river ;  but  few  or  none  of 
the  infantry,  were  come  up  till  five  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  duke  of  Argyle  arrived 
with  twenty  battalions,  which  immediately 
sustained  a  vigorous  assault  from  the  enemy. 
By  this  time  Uie  French  were  drawn  up  m 
order  of  battle;  and  the  allies  bemg  fi>rmed 
as  they  passed  the  river,  both  armies  were 
engaged  through  the  whole  extent  of  their 
lines  about  seven  in  the  evening.  Europe 
had  not  fbr  many  years  produced  two  such  no- 
ble armies :  above  one  hundred  general  offi- 
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cefs  appeared  m  the  field,  and  two  hundred 
and  finj^  colonels  fi>u|rhtat  the  head  of  their 
respective  regiments.  The  number  of  the 
French  exceeded  that  of  the  allies  by  twelve 
tiK>usand ;  but  their  generals  were  divided : 
their  forces  ill-disposed ;  and  the  men  dis- 
pirited b^tbe  uninterrupted  success  of  their 
adversaries.  They  seemed  from  the  begin- 
ning averse  to  an  engagement,  and  acted  in 
hurry  and  trepidation.  Nevertheless,  the 
action  was  maintained  until  seneral  D*Au- 
verquerque  and  count  Tilly,  who  commanded 
on  Uie  left  of  the  allies,  obliged  the  right  of 
the  enemy  to  give  ground ;  and  the  prince 
of  Orange,  w^u  count  Oxienstem,  attacked 
them  in  flank  with  the  Dutch  m&ntr^.  Then 
they  began  toffive  way,  and  retired  in  ^rreat 
confusion.  Tpe  duke  de  Vendome,  ali?ht- 
inff  from  his  horse,  rallied  the  broken  bat- 
tafions,  called  the  officers  by  name,  conjured 
them  to  maintain  the  honor  of  their  country, 
and  animated  the  men  with  his  voice  and 
example.  But  notwithstandine  all  his  en- 
deavors, they  were  forced  back  among  the 
inclosures  in  great  confusion.  Some  regi- 
ments were  cut  in  pieces;  others  desired  to 
capitulate ;  and  if  the  darkness  had  not  in- 
terposed, their  whole  arm^  would  have  been 
ruined.  The  night  coming  on,  so  that  it 
became  impossiUe  to  distinguish  friends 
from  enemies,  the  two  generab  ordered  the 
troops  to  cease  finng,  and  the  enemy  took 
this  opportunity  of  escaping  by  the  road 
which  leads  from  Oudenarde  to  Ghent  The 
duke  de  Vendome  seeing  the  French  forces 
flying  in  the  utmost  terror  and  precipitation, 
formed  a  rear-guard  of  about  five  and  twenty 
squadrons,  and  as  many  battalions,  with 
which  he  secured  the  retreat  To  tb^  pre- 
caution the  safety  of  their  army  was  entirely 
owing;  for  at  day-break  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough sent  a  large  detachment  of  horse 
and  foot,  under  the  Ueutenant-gmierals  Bu- 
lau  and  Lumley,  to  pursue  the  fugitives: 
but  the  hed^  and  ditches  that  skirted  the 
road  were  Imed  with  the  French  grenadiers 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cavalry  could 
not  form,  and  they  were  obliged  to  desist 
The  French  reached  Ghent  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  marching  through  the  city, 
encamped  at  Lovendegen  on  the  canal. 
There  they  thought  proper  to  cast  up  in- 
trenchments,  upon  which  they  planted  their 
artillery,  which  they  luid  left  at  Giavre  with 
their  heavy  baggage.  About  three  thousand 
were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle ;  two  thou- 
sand deserted ;  and  about  seven  thousand 
were  taken,  includmg  a  great  number  of 
officers,  together  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
above  a  hundred  standards  and  colors,  and 
four  thousand  horses.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
did  not  amount  to  two  thousand  men ;  nor 
was  one  officer  of  distinction  killed  on  their 
side  during  the  whole  engagement  (7). 


After  the  confederates  had  rested  two  days 
on  the  field  of  battle,  a  detachment  was 
ordered  to  level  the  French  lines  between 
Ypres  and  the  Lys:  another  was  sent  to 
raise  contributions  as  iSur^as  Arraa:  they 
ravaged  the  country,  and  struck  terror  even 
intD  the  city  of  Paris.  While  the  alUeft 
plundered  the  province  of  Picardy,  a  de- 
tachment from  the  French  army,  under  the 
chevalier  de  Rozen,  made  an  irruptkn  into 
Dutch  Flanders,  broke  through  the  lines  of 
Bervilet,  which  had  been  left  ungoarded, 
and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Cad- 
sandt,  which  they  laid  under  cootribotion. 

THE  ALLIES  INVEfiTT  USLE. 
The  generals  of  the  allies  now  undertook 
an  enterprise,  which,  in  the  opinioo  of  the 
French  generals,  savored  of  raahnees  and 
inconsiderate  sel^ufficiency.   This  was  the 
siege  of  Lisle,  the  strongest  town  in  Flan- 
ders, provided  with  all  necessaries,  store  of 
ammunition,  and  a  garrison  reinforced  with 
one  and  twenty  battalions  of  the  best  troops 
in  France,  commanded  by  marescfaal  de 
Boufflers  in  person.    But  these  were  not 
the  principal  difficulties  which  the  allies  en- 
countered.   The  enemy  had  cut  off  the 
communication  between  them  and    their 
magazines  at  Antwerp  and  Sa»-Fan-Ghent : 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their 
convoys  from  Ostend  along  a  narrow  cause- 
way, exposed  to  the  attack  of  an  army  more 
numerous  than  that  with  which  they  sat 
down  before  Lisle.    On  the  thirteenth  of 
August  it  was  invested  on  one  side  by  prince 
Eugene,  and  on  the  other  by  the  prince  of 
Orange-Nassau,  stadtholder  of  Friesland; 
while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  encamped 
at  Helchin,  to  cover  the  siege.  Thetrewuies 
were  opened  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
August,  and  carried  on  with  that  vigor  and 
alacrity  which  is  alwavs  inspired  by  victory 
and  success.    The  dukes  of^  Burgundy  and 
Vendome  being  now  joined  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  relieve  tbe 
place ;  and  made  several  marches  and  coun- 
ter-marches for  this  purpose.    Marlborough 
being  apprized  of  their  intention,  marched 
out  df  his  lines  to  give  them  battle,  being 
reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
from  the  siege,  including  Anguatns  king  of 
Poland,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  as 
volunteers ;  but  tbe  enemy  declined  an  en^ 
gagement,  and  the  allies  returned  to  their 
camp,  which  they  fortified  with  an  intrench- 
ment    On  the  seventh  day  of  September, 
the  besiegers  took  by  assault  the  ooonter- 
scarp  of  Lisle,  after  an  obstinate  action,  in 
which  they  lost  a  thousand  men.  The  French 
generals  continued  to  hover  about  the  camp 
of  the  confederates  which  they  actually 
cannonaded ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
again  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle; 
but  their  design  was  only  to  haraas  the  al- 
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lies  with  CQntinual  alarms,  and  interrupt  the 
operatioDs  of  the  aiege.    They  endeavored 
to  surprise  the  town  of  Aeth,  by  means  of  a 
secret  correepondenoe  with  the  inhabitants; 
but  the  oanspiracy  was  discovered  beibre  it 
took  efkcL     Then  they  cat  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  besiegers  and    the 
Schelde,  the  banks  of  which  they  fortified 
with  strong  intrenchments,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  cannon ;  so  that  now  all  the  stores 
and  necessaries  were  sent  to  the  camp  of  the 
coofederatee  from  Ostend.    On  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  September,  prince  Eugene,  who 
was  in  the  trenches,  seeinff  the  troops  driven 
by  the  enemy  finm  a  lodgment  they  had 
made  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  tenaille, 
rallied  and  led  them  back  to  the  charge ;  but 
being  wounded  over  the  left  eye  with  a 
musketpflhot,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
for  scxne  days  the  duke  ofMarlborough  sus- 
tained the  whole  command,  both  in  the  siege 
and  of  the  covering  army.  On  the  twenty- 
third  the  tenaille  was  stormed,  and  a  lodg- 
ment made  along  the  covered-way.     Ma- 
reschal  Boufflers  having  found  means  to  in- 
form the  duke  de  Vencfome  that  his  ammu- 
nition was  almost  eippended,  this  general 
detached  the  chevalier  de  Luzemburgh, 
with  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons,  to  sup- 
ply the  pkce  witii  gunpowder,  every  man 
carrying  a  bag  of  rorty  pounds  upon  the 
cni{^r.    They  were  discovered  in  passing 
through  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  pursued 
to  the  barriers  of  the  town,  into  which  about 
three  hundred  were  admitted ;  but  a  great 
number  were  killed  by  the  confederates,  or 
miserably  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  which  they  carried. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  generals 
Avas  to  intercept  a  convoy  from  Ostend.  The 
count  de  la  Motte  marched  from  Ghent, 
with  about  two  and  twen^  thousand  men, 
to  attack  this  convoy,  which  was  guarded 
by  six  thousand  of  the  allies,  commanded  by 
major-general  Webbi     This  officer  made 
such  an  admirable  disposition  by  the  wood 
of  Wynendale,  and  received  the  enemy 
with  such  a  close  fire,  that,  after  a  very 
vmrm  actu)?,  that  lasted  two  hours,  they 
retired  in  the  utmost  confusion,  notwith- 
standing their  great  superiori^  in  number, 
leaving  six  thousand  men  killed  upon  the 
field  of  battle ;  the  loss  of  the  allies  not  ex- 
ceeding nine  hundred  and  twelve  officers 
und  BoldierB.    This  was  the  most  honorable 
exploit  performed  during  the  whole  war, 
vid  of  soch  consequence  to  the  confederates, 
that  if  the  convoy  had  been  taken,  the  siege 
must  have  been  raised.    The  duke  de  Ven- 
dome  ordered  the  dikes  between  Bruges 
&od  Newport  to  be  cut,  so  as  to  lay  the 
whole  country  under  water,  in  hopes  of  de- 
stroying the  communication  between  Ostend 
Kod  the  camp  of  the  bonfbderates ;  am  V  after 
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a  regular  sieffe,  he  took  colonel  Caulfield, 
and  a  body  of  JBritish  troops  posted  in  the 
village  of  Leffinghen,  by  whose  means  the 
convoys  had  been  forwaided  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  On  the  twenty-second  of 
October,  mareschal  Boufflers  desired  to  ca- 
pitulate for  the  town  of  Lisle :  'next  day  the 
articles  were  signed:  on  the  twenty-fifth 
the  allies  took  possession  of  the  place,  and 
the  mareschal  retired  into  the  citadel  with 
the  remains  of  his  garrison,  which,  from 
twelve  thousand,  was  reduc^  to  less  than 
the  half  of  that  number.  A  negotiation  was 
begun  for  the  surrender  of  the  citadel ;  but 
Boufflers  made  such  extravagant  demands 
as  were  rejected  with  disdain.  Hostilities 
were  renewed  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
the  month ;  and  the  earl  of  Stair  was  de- 
tached to  provide  com  for  the  army  in  the 
districts  of  Furnes  and  Dixmuyde.  During 
these  transactions,  veldt-mareschal  D'Au- 
verquerque  died  at  Rousselaer,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  ^ear  of  his  age,  after  having,  m 
above  thirty  campaigns,  exhibited  innume- 
rable proofs  of  uncommon  courage,  ability, 
and  moderation.  The  duke  de  Vendome 
did  not  despair  of  obliging  the  confederates 
to  abandon  their  enterprise:  the  French 
ministers  at  Rome  and  V  enice  publicly  de- 
clared the  allied  army  was  cooped  up  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  must  either  raise  the 
sie^  or  be  famished.  The  elector  of  6a- 
vana,  with  a  detachment  of  ten  thousand 
men,  marched  to  Brussels,  and  attacked  the 
counterscarp  with  incredible  fury ;  but  was 
repulsed  by  the  garrison,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Paschal,  and  retired  with 
precipitation,  when  he  understood  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  motion  to  re- 
lieve the  place.  This  nobleman  and  prince 
Eu^ne  no  sooner  understodi  the  danger  to 
which  Brussels  was  exposed,  than  they 
marched  with  the  covering  army  to  the 
Schelde,  which  they  passed  in  pontoons 
without  opposition,  notwithstanding  the  for- 
midable works  which  the  French  had  rais^l. 
They  now  abandoned  them  with  precipita- 
tion, to  the  surprise  of  the  confederates,  who 
had  laid  their  account  with  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  men  in  the  attack.  Having  passed 
the  river  between  Eskenaffe  and  Hauterive, 
as  well  as  at  other  places,  they  marched  to 
Oudenarde,  where  they  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  elector  had  retreated.  Then 
prince  Eugene  returned  to  lisle,  and  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
where  he  was  received  with  joy  and  acch- 
mation.  He  afterwards  took  post  at  Oude- 
narde, so  as  to  maintain  a  communication 
with  prince  Eugene. 

USLE  SURRENDERED:  GHENT  TAKEN. 
AND  BRUGES  ABANDONED. 
Tbk  besiegers  having  made  lodgments 
and  raised  batteries  on  me  second  counter- 
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scarp  of  the  citadel,  sent  a  meesaj^e  to 
Boomers,  intimating,  that  if  he  would  sur- 
render before  the  opening  of  the  batteries, 
he  should  have  an  honorable  capitulation ; 
otherwise  he  and  his  garrison  must  be  made 
prisoners  of  war.  He  chose  to  avoid  the 
last  part  of  tne  alternative :  hostages  were 
exchanged  on  the  eighth  day  of  December, 
and  the  articles  signed  on  the  tenth;  when 
the  mareschal  and  his  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  honors  of  war,  and  were  conducted 
to  Douaj.  In  this  great  enterprise,  spirit 
and  perseverance  miule  amends  for  want  of 
foresight  and  skill,  which  was  flagrant  on 
the  side  of  the  confederates;  yet  their  suc- 
cess was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
improvidence  and  misconduct  of  the  be- 
si^ed.  The  French  generals  never  dreamed 
that  the  allies  would  attempt  anythingr  of 
consequence  after  the  reductbn  of  Lisle, 
considering  the  advanced  season  of  the  year, 
and  therefore  thev  returned  to  Paris,  after 
having  distributea  their  army  into  winter- 
quarters.  But  their  iudefatigable  antago- 
nists were  determined  to  strike  another 
stroke  qf  importance  before  their  forces 
should  separate.  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
December  they  invested  the  city  of  Ohent 
on  all  sides ;  and  on  the  thirtieth,  when  the 
batteries  were  ready  to  open,  the  count  de 
la  Motte,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  de- 
sired to  capitulate.  On  the  Uurd  day  of 
January,  1706,  he  marched  out  with  thirty 
battalions  and  sixteen  squadrons  which  were 
conducted  to  Toumay ;  while  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  with  six  British  battalions,  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  citadel  Then  the 
enemy  abandoned  Bruges,  Plassendahl,  and 
Leffinghen ;  and  the  generals  of  the  allies, 
having  settled  the  plan  of  winter-quarters, 
repaired  to  Holland,  leaving  their  forces 
under  the  command  of  count  Tilly.  The 
French  king  was  confounded  and  dismayed 
at  these  conquests  in  the  Netherlands.  Nor 
was  he  easy  on  the  side  of  Dauphine :  in 
spite  of  all  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Vil- 
lars,  the  duke  of  Savoy  made  himself  master 
of  the  important  fortresses  of  Exilles,  La 
Perouse,  the  valley  of  St  Martin,  and  Fe- 
nestrells;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign he  had  secured  a  barrier  to  his  own 
frontiers,  and  opened  a  Way  into  the  French 
provinces,  alter  having  made  a  diversion  in 
iavor  of  king  Charles,  by  obliging  the  enemy 
to  send  a  strong  detachment  from  Rousillon 
to  the  assistance  of  Villars. 

coNQUEsrr  of  Minorca. 

The  campaign  in  Catalonia  was  produc- 
tive of  a  great  event  Count  Gtiido  de  Sta- 
remberg  arrived  at  Barcelona  on  the  last 
day  of  April ;  but  the  Imperial  troops  brought 
from  Italy  by  admiral  Leake  did  not  land  in 
lime  to  relieve  Tortosa,  which  the  duke  of 
Orleans  besieged  and  took,  together  with 


Denia,  the  garrison  of  which  were  made 
prisoners  of  war,  contrary  to  the  uticleB  of 
capitulation.  These  losses,  however,  were 
abundantly  made  up  to  the  allies  by  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia  and  Ifinorca.  Sir 
John  Leake,  having  taken  on  board  a  hand- 
ful of  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  the  mar- 
qds  D'Alconzel,  set  sail  for  Cagliari,  and 
summoned  the  viceroy  to  submit  to  king 
Charlea  As  he  did  not  send  an  iouiiediate 
answer,  the  admiral  began  to  bombard  the 
city,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  him  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  greater  part 
of  the  garrison  enlisted  themselves  tn  the 
service  of  Charles.  The  deputies  of  the 
states  being  aasembled  by  the  marquis  D*A1- 
conzel,  acknowledged  that  prince  as  their 
sovereign,  and  agreed  to  furnish  his  anny 
with  thirty  thousand  sacks  of  com,  which 
were  accordingly  transported  to  Catatonia, 
where  there  was  a  great  scarci^  of  pro- 
vision. Major-general  Stanhope  having 
planned  the  conquest  of  Min<Mrca,  and  con- 
certed with  the  admiral  the  measure  ueces- 
sary  to  put  in  execution,  obtained  from  count 
Staremberg  a  few  battalk>ns  of  Spaniaids, 
Italians^  and  Portuguese;  at  the  head  of 
these  he  embarked  at  Barcelona  with  a  fine 
train  o[  British  artillery,  accompanied  br 
brigadier  Wade,  and  colonel  Petit,  an  engi- 
neer of  great  reputation.  Th^  landed  on 
the  island  about  ten  miles  firom  Philip's  fort 
on  the  26th  of  August,  with  about  eight 
hundred  marines,  which  augmented  their 
number  to  about  three  thousand.  Next  day 
they  erected  batteries;  and  general  Stan- 
hope ordered  a  number  of  arrows  to  be  shot 
into  the  place,  to  which  papers  were  affixed, 
written  m  the  Spanish  and  French  lan- 
guages, oontaming  threats,  that  all  the  gar- 
rison should  be  sent  to, the  mines^  if  they 
would  not  surrender  before  the  batteries 
were  finished.  The  garrison  consisted  of  a 
thousand  Spaniards  and  six  hundred  French 
marines,  commanded  by  colonel  la  Jonquire, 
who  imagined  that  the  nunoiber  of  the  be- 
siegers amounted  to  at  least  ten  thousand, 
so  artfully  had  they  been  drawn  up  in  sight 
of  the  enemy.  The  batteries  began  to  phy, 
and  in  a  little  time  demolished  four  towers 
that  served  as  outpworks  to  the  fort ;  tiien 
they  made  a  breach  in  the  outward  waU 
through  which  brigadier  Wade,  at  the  head 
of  the  grenadiers,  stormed  a  redoubt,  with 
sach  extraordinary  valor  as  struck  the  be- 
sieged with  consternation.  On  the  second 
or  third  day  the^  thought  proper  to  beat  a 
parley,  and  capitulate,  on  condition,  that 
they  should  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war:  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Murcia,  and  the  French  to  ToukHL 
These  last,  however,  were  detained,  by  way 
of  reprisal  for  the  garrison  of  Denia.  The 
Spanish  governor  was  so  mortified  when  he 
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leaned  the  real  number  of  benegen,  that 
CD  his  arrival  at  Marcia,  be  threw  himaeif 
out  of  a  window  is  despair,  and  was  killed 
upon  the  spot.    La  Jonquire  was  confined 
Ibr  life»  and  aU  the  French  officers  mcurred 
their  mester'B  displeasore.    Fort  St  Philip 
being  thus  reduced,  to  the  amazement  of  all 
Eur^,  and  the  garnson  of  Fort  Fornelles 
having  sorrendefed  themselves  prisoners  to 
the  admiralfl  Leake  and  Whitaker,  the  in- 
balntants  gladly  submitted  to  the  English 
government,  ftur  king  Philip  had  opprmed 
and  deprived    them  of  their  privileffes: 
general  Stanhope  appointed  colonel  Petit 
governor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  deputy- 
governor  of  the  whole  ishuid.    After  this 
important  conquest  he  returned  to  the  army 
in  Spain,  where  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
surprise  Tortosa,  finished  the  operations  of 
the  campaign. 

RUPTURE  BETWEEN  THE  POPE  AND 

THE  EMPEROR. 
Thb  British  fleet  not  only  contributed  to 
the  reduction  of  Minorca,  but  likewise  over- 
awed the  pope,  who  had  endeavored  to  form 
a  league  of  the  princes  in  Italy  against  the 
emperor.    This  pontiff  had  manmted  his 
partiality  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  such  a 
palpable  manner,  that  his  imperial  majestv 
ordered  Monsieur  de  Bonneval  to  march 
with  the  troops  that  were  in  Italy,  reinforced 
by  those  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Modena, 
and  invade  the  dutchy  of  Ferraia.    He  ac- 
cordingly took  poooosMOP  of  Comachio  and 
some  other  places,  pretending  ihev  were 
allodial  estates  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Modena,  and  fiefs  of  t£e  emperor,  to  which 
the  holy  see  had  no  kwfiil  claim.    The 
viceroy  of  Naples  was  forbid  to  remit  any 
numev  to  Rome ;  and  the  council  of  the 
kmgdom  drew  up  a  long  memorial,  con- 
taining the  pretensions  (ff  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty, which  struck  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  pope^s  temporal  pdwer.    Jfiis  holiness 
wrote  a  long  remonstrance  to  the  emperor 
on  the  injustice  of  those  proceedings,  and 
declared  that  he  would  assert  this  cause 
though  he  should  lose  his  lifo  in  the  contest 
He  forthwith  began  to  raise  an  army,  and 
revived  a  plan  oi  forming  a  league  among 
the  princes  and  states  of  Italy  for  their  mu- 
tual defence.    Sir  Jqbn  Leake  had  received 
ordera  to  bombard  Civita-Vecchia,  in  resent- 
ment for  the  pope's  having  countenanced 
the  pretender*s  expedition  to  Great  Britain ; 
but  as  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Savoy 
bopcd  to  e^t  an  accommodatum  with  the 
^ft  of  Rome,  they  prevailed  upon  the 
^glish  admiral  to  suspend  hostilities  until 
they  flfaoold  have  tried  the  method  of  nego- 
tiatiao.    The  marquis  de  Prie,  a  Piedmon- 
tese  noUeman,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
™na;  but  the  pope  would  not  receive  him 
u  that  quality.    Elated  with  the  promises 


of  France,  he  set  the  emperor  at  defiance ; 
and  his  troops,  having  surprised  a  body  of 
Imperialists^  were  so  barbarous  as  to  cut 
thcan  all  in  pieces.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
having  ended  the  campaign,  the  troops  of 
the  emperor,  which  had  served  under  t^t 
prince,  wefB  ordered  to  march  into  the  papal 
territories,  and  drove  the  forces  of  his  holi- 
ness befiire  them*  without  any  regard  to 
number.  Bologna  capitulated;  and  Rome 
be^an  to  tremble  with  the  apprehension  of 
bemg  once  more  sacked  by  a  German  army. 
Then  the  pope's  ooura^  fiuled;  he  was 
glad  to  admit  the  marquis  de  Prie  as  envoy 
fiom  the  emperor.  He  consented  to  disband 
his  new  levies;  to  accommodate  the  Impe- 
rial troops  with  winter-quarters  in  the  papal 
territories ;  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Na- 
I>les  to  king  Charles;  and  to  allow  at  all 
times  a  nassage  to  the  Imperial  troops 
through  his  &miniona  On  the  upper 
Rhine  the  Rectors  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover 
were  so  weak,  that  they  could  not  under- 
take anything  of  consequence  against  each 
other.  In  Hungary  the  disputes  still  con- 
tinued between  the  emperor  and  the  mal- 
content&  Poland  was  at  length  delivered 
firom  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  king 
of  Sweden,  who  marched  into  the  Ukraine 
against  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  submission  with  which  that  monarch 
endeavored  to  appease  his  indisnMtion. 
During  the  course  of  this  year  the  English 
merchants  sustained  no  ocmsiderable  losses 
b)r  sea :  the  cruisers  were  judiciously  sta- 
tioned, and  the  trade  was  regularly  supplied 
with  convoya  *  In  the  West  Indies  commo- 
dore Wager  destroyed  the  admiral  (^  the 
galleons,  and  took  the  rear^tdmiral  on  the 
coast  of  Carthagena.  Had  the  officers  of 
his  squadron  done  their  duify,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  fleet  would  have  fallen  mto  hb 
handa  At  his  return  to  Jamaica,  two  of  his 
captains  were  tried  by  a  oourt*martial,  and 
dismissed  firom  the  service. 

DEATH  OF  PRINCE  GEORGE. 
Thb  court  of  England  was  about  this 
time  not  a  little  disquieted  b^  the  conse- 
quences of  an  outrage  committed  on  the 
person  of  the  count  de  MiU;ueof  the  Musco- 
vite ambassador.  He  was  publicly  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  a  lace-man,  and  maltreated  by 
the  bailifb,  who  dragged  him  to  prison, 
where  he  continued  until  he  was  bailed  b^ 
the  earL  of  Feversham.  Incensed  at  this 
insult,  he  demanded  redress  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  seconded  in  his  remon- 
strances by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor, 
the  king  <^  Pmssia,  and  several  other  for- 
eign potentates.  The  queen  expressed  un- 
common indignation  against  the  authors  of 
this  violence,  who  were  immediately  appre- 
hended, and  ordera  were  given  to  prosecute 
them  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 
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Mataeof  repAted  his  oomplamtB  with  great 
acrimony ;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle  aamired 
him,  in  the  queen's  name,  that  he  should 
have  ample  satisfaction.  Notwithstanding 
this  assurance,  he  demanded  a  pass  for 
himself  and  fiunily;  refused  the  ordinary 
presents  at  his  departure;  and  retired  to 
Holland.  From  thence  he  transmitted  a 
memorial,  with  a  letter  from  the  car  to  the 

aueen,  insisting  upon  her  punishinj^  with 
eath  all  the  persons  concerned  in  violating 
the  Uw  of  nations  upon  the  person  of  his 
amhassador.  Such  punishment  beinff  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
Stnd,  the  queen  and  her  ministry  were  ex- 
tremely perplexed,  and  held  several  coun- 
cils, to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  proper 
to  be  taken  on  such  an  occasion.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  prince  George 
of  Denmark  died  of  an  asthma  and  dropq^, 
with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted.  He 
was  a  prince  of  an  amiable,  rather  than 
a  shining  character,  brave,  good-natured, 
modest,  and  humane,  but  devoid  of  great 
talents  and  ambition.  He  had  always  lived 
in  harmony  with  the  queen,  who,  during 
the  whole  term  of  their  union,  and  especially 
in  his  last  illness,  approved  herself  a  pattern 
of  conjugal  truth  and  tenderness.  At  hid 
death  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  created 
lord  high  admiral,  the  earl  of  Wharton  pro- 
moted to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and 
lord  Somers  appointed  president  of  the 
council.  Notwithstanding  these  promotions 
of  the  whig  noblemen,  Oie  duke  of  Marl- 
borough declined  apace  in  his  credit  with 
the  queen,  who  privately  consulted  and  re- 
posed her  chief  confidence  in  Mr.  Ihrley, 
though  he  had  no  visible  concern  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 
Thb  new  parliament,  in  which  the  whig 
interest  still  preponderated,  was  assembled 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  when 
tbey  were  given  to  understand  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  grieat  seal,  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterburv,  the  chancellor,  the 
lord-treasurer,  the  lord-steward,  and  the 
master  of  the  horse,  were  appointed  to  re- 
present the  person  of  her  majesty,  whom 
decency  would  not  permit  to  appear  in  the 
house  so  soon  after  the  death  of  her  con- 
sort Sir  Richard  Onslow  behig  chosen 
speaker  of  the  lower  house  with  the  queen^s 
approbation,  the  chancellor,  in  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  recommended  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  telling  them  her 
majesty  hoped  they  would  enable  her  to 
make  a  considerable  augmentation  for  pre- 
serving and  improving  the  advantages 
which  the  allies  had  gamed  in  the  Nether- 
lands: that  she  desir^  they  would  prepare 
such  bills  as  might  confirm  and  render  the 
union  effectual;  and  that  if  they  would 


propose  means  fbr  the  advancement  of 
traae  and  manufactures,  she  would  take 
pleasure  in  enacting  such  proviskma.  Both 
bouses  having  presented  addresses  of  con- 
dolence and  congratulation,  on  the  death  of 
prince  George,  and  the  success  of  her  ma- 
jesty's arms  during  the  last  campaign,  the 
commons  took  cognizance  of  controverted 
elections,  which  were  decided  with  shame- 
ful partiality  fbr  the  whiff  faction.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  consider  the  difierent 
branches  of  the  supply :  thev  approved  of 
an  augmentation  of  ten  thousand  men, 
which  was  judged  necessary  fbr  the  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  they 
voted  above  seven  millions  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year.  The  Bank  agreed  to 
circulate  two  noillions  ^ve  hundr^  thou- 
sand pounds  in  exchequer-bills  for  the  gov- 
ernment, on  condition  that  the  term  of 
their  continuance  should  Be  prolonged  for 
one  and  twenty  years;  and  that  their  stock 
of  two  mUlions  two  hundred  and  one  thon- 
sand  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds 
should  be  doubled  by  a  new  subscriptioo. 
The  two-thirds  subsidy  was  appropriated 
for  the  interest  of  the  money  raised  by  this 
expedient 

NATURALIZATION  BILL. 
Gbeat  debates  having  arisen  about  Scot- 
tish elections,  the  house  considered  the  pe- 
titions and  representation  that  were  deliv- 
ered, touching  the  incapacity  of  the  eldest 
sons  of  Scottish  peers,  excluded  from  sit- 
ting in  the  parliament  of  Great  BHtain. 
Counsel  being  heard  upon  the  subject,  that 
incapacity  was  confirmed:  and  new  writF 
were  issued,  that  new  members  might  be 
elected  for  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  am  Lin- 
lithgow, in  the  room  of  William  lord  Had- 
do,  and  James  lord  Johnstown.    PedtioDs 
were  likewise  presented  to  the  boose  of 
lords  by  some  Scottish  peers,  concerning 
their  right  of  voting,  and  signing  proxies. 
After  warm  debates,  the  house,  upon  a  di- 
vision, determined  that  a  Scottish  lord  cre- 
ated a  peer  of  Great  Britain  should  no 
longer  retain  his  vote  in  Scotland ;  and  that 
the  noblemen  who  were  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  had  a  right  to  sign  proxies,  after 
having  taken  the  oaths  to  tiie  government 
The  Scottish  peers  and  commoners  that  sat 
in  the  British  parliament  were  divided  into 
two  factions.    The  duke  of  Queensberry 
was  in  great  credit  with  the  queen  and  the 
lord-treasurer,  by  whose  interest  be  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland. 
His  influence  in  elections  was  so  great, 
that  all  offices  in  that  kingdom  were  be- 
stowed according  to  his  recommendatioD. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  dukes  of  Hamifton. 
Montrose,  and  Roxburgh,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  and  lord 
Somers;  so  that  the  whole  interest  in  that 
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coontry  was  engroGKd  by  one  or  other 
of  the  minidtiy.    A  bill  for  a  general  natu- 
ndisatioD  of  all  Protestants  was  brought 
into  the  house,  and  notwithstanding  violent 
oppontkn  from  the  tones,  both  among  the 
lords  and  commons,  was  enacted  into  a  law. 
The  whigs  argued  for  this  bill,  as  a  mea^ 
sure  that  wodd  encourage  industry,  im- 
prove trade  and  manu&cture,  and  repair 
the  waste  d  men  which  the  war  had  oe- 
eaaaned;  bat  one  of  their  chief  motives 
^TBs  to  tlut>w  an  addition  of  foreigners  into 
the  balance  against  the  landed  interest 
The  tories  pleaded  that  a  conflux  of  aliens 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  constitution : 
that  they  would  retain  a  fondness  for  their 
native  countries,  and,  in  times  of  war,  act 
ns  spies  and  enemies :  that  they  would  in- 
ainnate  themselves  into  places  of  .trust  and 
profit;   become  membere  of  parliament; 
and  by  ftequent  intermarnaffes  contribute 
to  the  extinction  of  the  English  race :  that 
they  would  add  to  the  number  of  the  poor, 
already  so  expensive ;  and  share  the  bread 
of  the  laborers  and  tradesmen  of  England. 
ACT  OF  GRACE. 
An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot  in  both 
houses  concerning  the  late  intended  inva- 
sion in  Scotland,  lord  Haversham  and  the 
other  tory  members  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate, that  proper  precautions  had  not  been 
taken  for  the  security  of  that  kingdom,  even 
after  the  ministry  had  received  undoubted 
intelligence  of  the  pretender's  design :  that 
since  the  attempt  had  miscarried,  many 
persons  of  quali^  had  been  apprehended, 
and  severely  used  by  the  government,  on 
pretended  suspicion  of  high  treason;  though 
in  all  probability  the  aim  of  the  ministry,  m 
confining  those  persons,  was  to  remove  all 
possibUity  of  their  opposing  the  court  at  the 
ensuing  elections  for  members  o€  parlia- 
ment   These  assertions  were  suppoited  by 
many  uncontested  foots  and  shrewd  ar^- 
roeots,  notwithstanding  which,  the  majority 
were  so  little  disposed  to  find  fiiult,  that  the 
inquiry  issued  in  a  joint  address  to  the  queen, 
containing  resolutions,  that  timely  and  ef- 
fectoa]  care  had  been  taken  toaisappoint 
the  designs  of  her  majesty's  enemies,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.    A  biU,  however,  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  under  the 
title  of  .*'  An  act  for  improving  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoma"    It  related  to  trials  for 
treason  in  ^tland,  which  by  this  law  were 
regulated  according  to  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  England,  with  some  small  varia- 
tion.    The  Scottish  members  opposed  it  as 
an  encroachment  upon  the  form  of  their 
laws;  and  they  were  joined  by  those  who 
had  kid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  oppose  all 
the  court  measures:  nevertheless,  the  bUl 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent    Yet,  in  oider  to  sweeten 


this  unpalatable  medicine,  the  queen  con- 
sented to  an  act  of  grace,  by  which  all  trea- 
sons were  pardoned,  except  those  committed 
on  the  high  seas :  an  exception  levelled  at 
those  who  had  embarked  with  the  pretender. 
Major««eneral  Webb,  who  had  been  de- 
frauded of  his  due  honor,  in  a  partial  repre- 
sentation ci  the  battle  <^  Wyendale,  trans- 
mitted by  Cardonnel,  secretary  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  was  now  thanked  by  the 
house  of  commons  for  the  great  and  emi- 
nent services  which  he  had  perforaied  in 
that  engagement  (8).  This  motion  was 
made  by  the  tories ;  and  the  whigs  did  not 
foil  to  procure  a  compliment  of  the  same 
nature  to  the  duke  of  Mariborough,  even 
before  he  returned  to  England.  When  the 
news  of  Ghent'a  being  taken  arrived,  the 
k)rds  and  commons  congratulated  the  queen 
on  this  last  eflbrt  of  a  glorious  campaign ; 
and  the  duke,  at  his  arrival,  was  thanked, 
in  the  name  of  the  peers,  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. As  he  was  suj^posed  to  have  brought 
over  proposals  of  peace,  the  two  houses,  in 
an  aodresB,  desired  the  queen  would  insist 
on  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  a 
nest  of  pirates  that  infested  the  ocean,  and 
did  infinite  prejudice  to  the  commerce  of 
England.  The  queen  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request  But  she  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  next  address  they  presented, 
humbly  entreating,  that  she  would  have 
such  indulgence  to  the  hearty  desires  of 
her  subjects,  as  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a 
second  marriage.  She  told  them,  that  the 
provision  she  had  made  for  the  Protestant 
succession  would  alwajrs  be  a  proof  how 
much  she  had  at  heart  the  future  happi- 
ness of  the  kingdom:  but  the  subiect  of 
this  address  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  she 
was  persuaded  they  did  not  expect  a  par- 
ticular answer. 

DISPUTES  ABOUT  THE  MUSCOVITE  AM- 
BASSADOR COMPROMISED. 
Thb  laws  having  been  found  msufiicient 
to  puniah  capitally  the  authors  of  the  insult 
ofiered  to  the  Muscovite  ambassador,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  for 
preserving  the  privileges  of  ambassadors 
and  other  foreign  ministers;  and  passed 
through  both  houses:  as  did  another,  to  pre- 
vent Uie  ktyin^  of  wagers  relating  to  the 
public,  a  practice  which  had  been  carried  to 
a  degree  of  infotuation ;  and  by  which  many 
unwary  persons  foil  a  sacrifice  to  crafty  ao- 
venturera  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  March 
the  commons  voted  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nevis  and  St  Christopher's,  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  late  invasion :  and  on  the  twen- 
ty-first dayof  Afnil  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. The  Muscovite  ambassador  con- 
tinued to  write  expostulatory  letters  to  Mr. 
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Secretary  Boyle,  who  at  last  owned,  that  the 
laws  of  the  longdom  did  not  admit  of  each 
poniahment  as  he  demanded.  An  informa- 
tion was  tried  in  the  court  of  Ein^s  Bench 
for  her  majesty  against  Thomas  Morton, 
laceman,  and  thirteen  other  persons  con- 
cenied  in  the  insult,  of  whicn  they  were 
found  guilty;  and  the  special  matter  of  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors  was  to  be  argued 
next  term  before  the  judra.  Meanwhile, 
the  queen,  by  way  of  satisraction  to  the  caar, 
condescends  to  make  solemn  excuses  by 


her  ambaaaador ;  to  repair  MatueoTa  honor 
by  a  letter,  and  indemnify  him  for  all  his 
costs  and  damages:  concessions  widi  which 
the  czar  and  his  ambassador  declared  tbeni- 
selves  well  satisfied.  The  convocation  had 
been  summoned,  chosen,  and  returned  with 
a  new  parliament ;  but  as  the  old  s|Mrit  was 
supposed  to  prevail  in  the  lower  hooae,  the 
queen,  by  writ  to  the  archbLshop,  orderea 
him  to  prorogue  it  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  session  of  parliament  was  finished. 


,  NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  EX. 


The  Frandi  impata  tiie  low  of 
tbii  batUa  to  Uie  miaoonduct  of 
Villeroy,  wlio,  it  must  be  owned, 
made  a  most  wretched  diipoei- 
tion.  When  he  returned  to  Yer 
■aillet,  where  he  expected   to 
meet  with  nothing  but  reproach 
ee,  Louie  received  him  without 
the  leaat  mark  of  di«il«»ure, 
eayinf,  "Mr.  Mareachal«   you 
and  r.are  too  old  to  be  fortu 
nate.** 

Burnet.  Boyer.  Quincy.  Tor- 
cy.  Tindal.  Feuquieres.  Hiet. 
of  Europe.  Hiet  of  the  Duke 
o(  Marlboroufh.  Conduct  of 
the  Duteheei  of  Marlborough. 
Lockhart  Kerr.  Friend.  Vol 
taire. 

Had  the  duke  of  Bayor  march 
ed  with  expedition  from  tlie 
Var.  he  would  have  Ibond  TMi* 


Ion  defimoeleiB ;  but  he  linger 
ed  in  euch  a  manner  aa  gfvei 
reason  to  believe  he  wai  not 
liearty  in  the  enterprise;  and 
his  operations  were  retarded  by 
a  difierenee  between  him  and 
his  kinsman  prince  Eugene. 
5  When  the  duxe  arrived  in  his 
coach  at  the  quarters  of  count 
Piper,  of  whom  he  had  demand 
ed  an  audience,  he  was  given 
to  understand  that  the  count 
was  busy,  and  obliged  to  wait 
half  an  hour  before  the  Swed 
ish  minister  came  down  to  re 
oeive  him.  When  he  appeared 
at  last,  the  duke  alighted  fh>m 
his  coach,  put  on  his  hat,  pass* 
ed  the  count  without  saluting 
him,  and  went  aside  to  thi 
wall,  wbten  having  stayed  some 
time,  he  retamad,  ahd  aeeoatad 


him  with  the  moat  polite  ad- 
dress. 
0  Bnrdiet  Hare.  Bowyer.  Lock 
hart.  Fettquierea.  Daniel. 
History  of  the  duka  of  Bfarib. 
Conduct  of  the  Dutcfaeas  of 
Marlb.  Friend.  Bnrchet.  Tis- 
daL  Lives  of  the  Adourais. 
VolUire. 

7  Among  the  offloera  wbo  werr 
engaced  in  this  battle,  oldgea« 
ral  D'Auverquerqaa  nad  the 
duke  of  Argyle  distingutshoi 
themaelvea  by  the  moat  extn 
ordinary  valor  and  mctiwitv. 

8  Burnet.  Dan.  Hiet  of  Ibr 
Duke  of  Marl.  Bfilan^a  Hisi. 
Tindal.  Conduct  of  the  Dutch 
eas  of  Marlb.  Fenqnieres. 
duincy.  Livea  of  the  Admi- 
rals.   Han.  .Voltaiie. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Negotiation  for  Peace  ineffectual — The  AUied  Army  henegee  and  takee  Towmay — 
T^  F^rench  are  defeated  at  Malplaquet — Mons  surrendered — Campaign  in  Spain 
—The  French  King* 9  Propotals  of  treating,  rejected  by  the  StaieS'generat^ 
Account  of  Dr.  Sacheverel — He  i»  impeached  by  the  Commone — His  TVial — Debates 
upon  it  in  the  House  of  Lords — He  is  silenced  for  three  Years— Conferences  at 
Gertruydenburgh — Pride  and  Obstinacy  of  the  Dutch — Douay  besieged  and  taken 

S'  the  Confederates^  as  weU  as  Bethune^  Aire,  and  St,  Venant — King  Charles 
tains  a  Vtetoru  over  Philip  at  Sararossa,  and  enters  Madrid — Battle  of  Vmavi" 
ciosa — TTte  WA%  Ministry  disgracei^The  Parliament  is  dissolved — Meeting  of 
the  New  Parliament — The  Duke  of  Marlborough  insulted  and  reviled — Inquiry  into 
the  Conduct  of  the  War  in  Spain — Severe  Votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
those  who  invited  over  the  poor  Palatines — Harl^  stabbed  at  the  Council  Board  by 
Guiscard ;  and  created  Earl  of  Oxford — Death  ofthe  Emperor  Joseph — Representa- 
tion by  the  Commons  to  the  Queen — Proceedings  in  the  Convocation — The  Duke 
of  Mmiborough  continues  to  command  the  Allied  Army~^He  surprises  the  Frendi 
Lines — Reduces  Bouchain — Hie  Duke  of  Argyle  commands  the  British  Troops  in 
Spain — King  Charles  elected  Emperor — Expedition  to  Canada — Insolence  of  the 
Jacobites  in  Scotland — A  Negotiation  set  on  foot  between  the  Courts  of  France 
and  England — Prior  is  sent  to  Fountainbleau — Menager  arrives  privately  in  Eng- 
land^The  FVench  King^s  Proposals  disagreeable  to  the  Allies —  Violent  Debate 
upon  them  in  the  House  ofLorM — The  DtJie  ofHamUton^s  Title  of  Duke  of  Bran-- 
dm  disallowed-^Bill  against  occasional  Conformity  passes — Duke  of  Marlborough 
dismissed  from  all  his  Employments — Twelve  new  Peers  created^Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  arrives  in  England —  Walpole  expelled  the  House  of  Commons —  Votes 
.   against  the  Duke  of  Jmtrlborou^h — Resolutions  against  the  Barrier-treaty  and 
the  Dutch — Acts  unfavorable  to  the  Presbyterian  Ducipline  in  Scotland. 


NEGOTIATION  FOR  PEACE. 
Tbi  French  king  was  by  this  time  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  humiliation  by  the 
losses  of  the  last  campaign,  and  a  severe 
winter  which  completed  2ie  misery  of  his 
aubjects,  that  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  aJi  the 
considentioiis  of  pride  and  ambition,  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  his  grandson,  to  his 
desire  of  peace,  which  wes  now. become  so 
necessary  and  indispensable.  He  dispatched 
the  president  Rouille  privately  to  Holland, 
with  general  proposals  of  peace,  and  the 
offer  (J  a  good  barrier  to  the  States-general, 
still  entertaining  hopes  of  being  able  to  de- 
tach them  firom  the  confederacy.  This  min- 
ister conferred  in  secret  witn  Buys  and 
Vanderdussen,  the  pensionaries  of  Amster- 
dam and  Gouda,  at  Moerdyke,  from  whence 
he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Woerden, 
between  Leyden  and  Utrecht  The  States 
immediately  communicated  his  proposals  to 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain. 


quainted  with  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tion. Louis,  in  order  to  convince  the  States 
of  his  sincerity,  sent  the  marcmis  de  Torcy, 
his  secretaiT  for  foreign  anairs,  to  the 
Hague,  with  fresh  ofiers,  to  which  the 
deputies  would  make  no  answer  until  they 
knew  the  sentiments  of  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  crossed 
the  seas  a  second  time,  accomi)anied  by  the 
lord  viscount  Townshend,  as  ambassador 
extraordinary,  and  joint  plenipotentiary: 
prince  Eugene  being  likewise  at  the  Hague, 
the  conferences  were  begun.  The  French 
minister  declared  that  his  master  would 
consent  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk:  that 
he  would  abandon  the  pretender,  and  dis- 
miss him  from  his  dominions :  that  he  would 
acknowledge  the  queen's  title  and  the  Pro- 
testant succession :  that  he  would  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  cede  the  places  in  the  Netherlands 
which  the  States-general  demanded  for  their 


Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough!  barrier:  that  he  would  treat  with  the  em- 
arrived  at  the  Hague  in  April,  and  con-  peror  on  the  footing  ofthe  treaty  concluded 
ferred  with  the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius,  at  Ryswick,  and  even  demolish  the  fbrtifi- 
Buys,  and  Vanderdussen,  on  the  subject  of  cations  of  Strasburgh.  The  ministers  ofthe 
the  French  proposals,  which  were  deemed  { allies,  rendered  proud  and  wanton  by  suc- 


unsatis&ctory.  Rouille  immediately  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Paris,  for  further  in- 
BtnictioDs;   and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 


cesB,  and  seeing  their  own  private 'interest 
in  the  continuation  ofthe  war,  insisted  upon 
the  restitution  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 


retunied  to  Ehigland,  to  make  the  queen  ac<  Alsace  to  the  empire ;  upon  the  French 
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monaich's  refltoring  Strasbar^h  in  its  pres- 
ent condition;  upon  his  ceding  the  town 
and  castelkny  or  Lisle,  demolishinff.  Dun- 
kirk, New  Brisac,  Fort  .Louis,  and  Hun- 
ingen.  In  a  word,  their  demands  were  so 
insolent,  that  Louis  would  not  have  suiered 
them  to  be  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  had 
n6t  he  been  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of 
distress.  One  can  hardly  read  them  with- 
out feeling  a  sentunent  of  compassion  for 
that  monarch,  who  had  once  given  law  to 
Europe,  and  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
victory  and  conquest  Notwithstanding  the 
discouraging  dispatches  he  had  received 
from  the  president  Rouille,  after  his  first 
coidTerences  with  the  deputies,  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  Dutch  would  be  so  blind  to 
their  own  interest,  as  to  reject  the  advan- 
tages in  commerce,  and  the  barrier  which 
he  had  ofl^red.  He  could  not  conceive  that 
jthey  would  choose  to  bear  the  burden  of  ex- 
cessive taxes  in  prosecuting  a  war,  the 
events  of  which  would  always  be  uncertain, 
rather  than  eiyoy  the  blessings  of  peace, 
security,  and  advantageous  commerce:  he 
flattered  himself  that  the  allies  would  not 
so  fiur  deviate  fnnn  the  purposed  aim  of  es- 
tablishing a  bdance  of  power,  as  to  throw 
such  an  enormous  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  which  chenshed  all 
the  dangerons  ambition  and  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples, without  the  liberality  of  sentiment 
peculiar  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  rose  in  their  demands,  Louis 
feu  in  his  condescension.  His  secretary  of 
stiUe,  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  posted  in  di»- 
ffuise  to  Holland,  on  the  raith  of  a  common 
Uank  passport  He  solicited,  he  soothed,  he 
supplicatea,  and  made  concessions  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign.  He  found  the  States 
were  wholly  guidM  by  the  influence  of 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. He  found  these  generals  elated, 
haughty,  overbearing,  and  implacabla  He 
in  private  attacked  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough on  his  weakest  side:  he  oSered  to 
that  nobleman  a  large  sum  of  money,  pro- 
vided he  would  efiect  a  peace  on  certain 
oondiUons.  The  proposal  was  rejected.  The 
duke  found  his  enemies  in  Eng^land  increas- 
ing, and  his  credit  i^t  court  in  the  wane ; 
and  he  knew  that  nothing  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  and  new  victories,  could 
support  his  influence  in  England.  Torcy 
was  sensiUe  that  his  country  was  utterly 
exhausted:  that  Louis  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  the  opening  of  the  campai^ :  and 
he  agreed  to  those  articles  upon  which  they 
insisted  as  preliminaries.  The  French  king 
was  confounded  at  th4ae  proposals :  he  felt 
the  complicated  pangs  of  grief,  shame,  and 
indignation.  He  rejected  the  preliminaries, 
with  disdain.  He  even  deigned  to  submit 
his  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  his  subjects. 


His  offers  were  published,  together  witii  the 
demands  of  the  allies.  His  people  interested 
themselves  in  the  glory  of  their  monarch. 
They  exclaimed  against  the  cruelty  and 
arrogance  of  his  enemie&  Thou^  impov- 
erished and  halfetarved  by  the  war,  they 
resolved  to  expend  their  whole  sdbstanoe  m 
his  support;  and  rather  to  fi^ht  his  battles 
without  pay,  than  leave  him  m  the  dire  ne- 
cessity or  complying  with  such  dishanorable 
terms.  Animated  by  these  seotiments, 
they  made  such  effi>rt8  as  amazed  the  whole 
world.  The  prelimiwies  being  refected 
by  the  French  king,  llottDle  was  oraered 
to  quit  Holland  in  four  and  twenty  hours ; 
and  the  generals  of  the  confederates  re- 
solved to  open  the  campaign  without  ihrther 
hesitation. 

THE  ALLIED  ARMY  TAKE  TOURNAY. 
'  pRiHCB  EuomvE  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  towards 
the  eml  ex  June  the  allied  army  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  Lisle,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  fighting  men. 
At  the  same  time,  the  mareschal  ViUan, 
accounted  the  most  fortunate  general  in 
France,  assembled  the  French  fiSrces  in  the 
plain  of  Lens,  where  he  beffan  to  throw  up 
mtrenchmenta  The  confederate  generals 
having  observed  his  situation,  and  perceiv- 
ing he  could  not  be  attacked  vrith  any  prob- 
ability of  success,  resolved  to  undertidce  the 
sieffe  of  Toumay,  the  garristm  of  whidi 
Viflars  had  imprudently  weakened.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  made  a  feint  upon  Ypres,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  divert  all 
their  attention  to  that  side,  while  they  sud- 
denly invested  Toumay  on  the  tvranty-sev- 
enth  day  of  June.  Though  the  garrison 
did  not  exceed  twelve  weakened  battalions, 
and  four  squadrons  of  dragoons,  the  place 
was  so  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  and 
lieutenant  de  Surville,  the  governor,  pos- 
sessed such  admirable  talents,  that  the  siege 
was  protracted,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  allies,  and  cost  them  a  great  number 
of  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  precaotions 
that  could  be  taken  for  the  stdety  of  the 
troops.  As  the  besiegers  proceeded  hy  the 
method  of  sap,  their  miners  flrequentlv  met 
with  those  of  the  enemy  under  ground,  and 
fought  with  bayonet  and  pistol.  The  vol- 
unteers on  both  sides  presented  themselves 
to  these  subterraneous  combats,  in  the  midst 
of  mines  and  countermines  ready  primed 
for  explosion.  Sometnnes  they  were  kin- 
dled by  accident,  and  sometimes  sprung  by 
design;  so  that  great  numbers  of  those 
brave  men  were  stifled  bebw,  and  whole 
battalions  blown  into  the  air,  or  horied  in 
the  rubbish.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
July,  the  besiegers  having  effected  a  pno 
ticable  breach,  and  made  Sie  necessary  dis- 
positions for  a  general  assault,  the  enemy 
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ofimd  to  capitnlate :  tbe  town  w«4  surren- 
dered upon  conditions,  and  the  prison  re- 
tired to  the  citadel.  Surville  likewise  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  about  giving  up  the  cita- 
del :  the  articles  being  tfent  to  the  court  of 
Versailles^  Louis  would  not  ratify  them,  ex- 
cept npon  condition  that  tliere  should  be  a 
general  cessation  in  the  Netherlands  till  the 
fifth  day  of  September.  Hostilities  were 
renewed  on  the  eighth  day  of  August,  and 
prosecuted  with  uncommon  ardor  and  aai- 
mosity.  On  the  thirtieth,  Surville  desired 
to  capitulate  on  certain  articles,  whicl^were 
rejected  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  no  terms 
to  expect,  but  must  surrender  at  discretion. 
At  length,  his  provision  being  quite  ex- 
hausted, he  was  obliged  to  surrender  him- 
self and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  though 
they  were  permitted  to  return  to  France, 
on  giving  their  parole  that  they  would  not 
act  in  the  field  until  a  like  number  of  the 
allies  should  be  released. 

THE  FRENCH  ARE  DEFEATED. 

The  next  object  that  attracted  the  eyes 
of  the  confederates  was  the  cit^  of  Mons, 
which  they  resolved  to  besiege  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  They  passed  the  Schelde 
on  the  third  day  of  September,  and  detached 
the  prince  of  Hesse  to  attack  the  French 
lines  from  the  Haisne  to  the  Sembre,  which 
were  abandoned  at  his  approach.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  September,  mareschal  de 
fioufflers  arrived  in  the'  French  camp  at 
Quiverain,  content  to  act  in  an  inferior  ca- 
pacity to  Villars,  although  his  superior  in 
point  of  seniori^.  The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough having  received  advice  that  the 
French  were  on  their  march  to  attack  the 
advanced  body  under  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
decamped  fiom  Havre,  in  order  to  support 
that  detachment  On  the  ninth  the  allies 
made  a  motion  to  the  left,  by  which  the  two 
armies  were  brought  so  near  each  other, 
that  a  mutual  cannonading  ensued.  The 
French  army,  amountii^  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  were  posted  be- 
hind the  woods  of  La  Merte  and  Tanieres^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Malplaquet  The 
confederates,  nearly  of  the  same  number, 
encamped  with  the  right  near  Sart  and 
Bleron,  and  the  left  on  the  edge  of  the  wood 
of  Laniere ;  the  head-quarters  being  at  Bla- 
regniea  The  enemy,  instead  of  attacking 
the  allies,  began  to  fortify  their  camp,  which 
was  naturally  strong,  with  triple  intrench- 
menta.  [n  a  word,  they  were  so  covered 
with  lines,  hedges,  intrenchments,  cannon, 
and  trees  laid  across,  that  they  seemed  to 
be  quite  inaccessible.  (lad  the  confederates 
attacked  them  on  the  nmth,  the  battle  would 
not  have  been  so  bloody,  and  the  victory 
would  have  proved  more  decisive^  for  they 
bad  not  then  begun  to  secure  the  camp:  but 
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Marlborough   postponed  the   engi^emenl 

until  they  should  be  reinforced  by  eighteen 
battalions  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Tournay ;  and  in  the  mean  tiroe^ 
the  French  fortified  themselves  with  incred- 
ible diligence  and  dispatch.  On  the  eleventh 
day  of  September,  early  in  the  morning,  tlie 
confederates,  &vored  by  a  thick  fog,  erected 
batteries  on  each  wing,  and  in  the  centre ; 
and  about  eight  o^clock,  the  weather  clear- 
ing up,  the  attack  began.  Eighty-six  bat- 
tauons  on  the  right,  command^  by  general 
Schuylemburgh,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
other  generals,  and  supported  by  two  and 
twenty  battalions  under  count  Lottum,  aU 
tacked  the  left  of  the  enemy  with  such 
vigor,  that,  notwithstanding  their  lines  and 
barricadoes,  they  were  in  less  than  an  boar 
driven  from  their  intrenchments  into  the 
woods  of  Sart  and  Tanieres.  The  prince 
of  Orange  and  baron  Fagel,  with  six  and 
thirty  Dutch  battalions,  advanced  against 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  posted  in  the  wood 
of  La  Merte,  and  covered  with  three  uh 
trenchments.  Here  the  battle  was  maii^ 
tained  with  the  most  desperate,  conrsfe  on 
both  sides.  The  Dutch  obliged  the  freneh 
to  quit  the  first  intrenchment ;  but  were  re- 
pulsed from  the  second  with  ^eat  slaughter. 
The  prince  of  Orange  persisted  in  his  e^ 
forts  with  incredible  perseverance  and  in- 
trepidity, even  after  two  horses  had  been 
killed  under  him,  and  the  gwiter  part  of 
his  officers  either  slain  or  (Kbled.  The 
French  fought  with  an  obstinacy  of  oonra^ 
that  bordered  on  despair,  till  seeing  their 
lines  forced,  their  left  wing  and  centre  giv* 
ing  way,  and  their  general,  Villars,  danger- 
ously wounded,  they  made  an  excellent  re- 
treat towards  Bavay  under  the  conduct  of 
Boufflers,  and  took  post  between  Quesnoy 
and  Valenciennes.  The  6eld  of  batde  they 
abandoned  to  the  confederates,  with  about 
forty  colors  and  standards,  sixteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  good  number  of  prisoners; 
but  this  was  the  dearest  victory  the  allies 
had  ever  purchased.  About  twenty  thou- 
sand of  their  best  troops  were  killeo  in  the 
engagement;  whereas  the  enemy  did  not 
lose  half  that  number,  and  retired  at  leisure, 
perfectly  recovered  of  that  apprehenswn 
with  which  they  had  been  for  some  years 
inspired  and  overawed  by  the  successes  of 
their  adversaries.  On  the  side  of  the  allies, 
count  Lottum,  general  Tettau,  count  0x1- 
enstem,  and  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine, 
were  killed,  with  many  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction. Prince  Eugene  was  slightly 
wounded  on  the  head:  lieutenant-general 
Webb  received  a  shot  in  the  groin.  The 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  extraordinary  feats  of  viuor,  escaped  un- 
hurt; but  several  musket-balls  penetrated 
through  his  clothes^  his  hat,  ana  periwig. 
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fn  the  French  trmy,  the  chevalier  de  Saint  1  should  take  up  their  winterH)tiarlnB  m  Ae 
George    char^    twelve  tioiee  with  the  i  ecclesiastical  elate,  hie  hdmeas  aoleiiuilf 


houaehold  Iroopa,  and  in  the  ket  wm 
wounded  with  a  sword  in  the  arm.  The 
maresehal  de  Villars  confidently  asserted, 
that  if  he  himself  had  not  been  disabled, 
the  confederates  would  certainlj  have  been 
defeated.   ' 

MONS  8URRENI»:RED. 
ComiDKRiNo  the  situation  of  the  Frei^ch, 
the  number  of  their  troops  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  fortified,  nothing  could 
be  more  rash  and  imprudent  than  the  attacki 
which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  gallant 
men,  and  was  attended  with  so  little  advan- 
tage to  the  conquerors.    Perhaps  the  duke 


owned  Charles  as  king  of  Spain,  Naples, 
and  Sicily. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN. 
Trs  military  operatians  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  unfavorable  to  the  alliea. 
On  the  seventh  of  May,  the  Portuguese 
and  English  were  defeated  at  Caya,  by  the 
Spaniai^  under  the  command  of  the  ma- 
veschal  de  Bay.  The  castle. of  Alicant, 
guarded  by  two  English  regiments,  had 
been  besieged,  and  held  out  during  a  whole 
winter.  At  length  the  chevalier  d'Asfeldt 
(ffdered  the  rock  to  be  undermined,  and 
having  k)dged  two  hundred  barrels  of  gun- 


of  Marlborough  thought  a  victory  was  ab-  powder,  gave  Syburg,  the  governor,  to  un- 
Bolutely  necessary  to  support  his  sinking:  derstand,  that  two  of  his  offcers  nnight 


interest  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  His 
intention  was  to  have  given  battle  befere 
the  enemy  bad  intrenched  themselves ;  but 
prince  Eugene  insisted  upon  delaying  the 
action  until  the  reinforcement  should  arfive 
from  Toumay.  The  extraordinary  carnage 
is  imputed  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  whose  aim  through  this  whole 
war,  was  to  raise  himself  into  consideration 
with  the  States-general  by  signal  acts  of 
military  prowess.  The  Frencn  having  re^ 
tired  to  Valenciennes,  the  allies  were  Id%  at 
liberty  to  besiege  Mons,  which  capitulated 
about  the  end  <x  October;  and  both  armies 
were  distribvted  in  winter-quarters.  The 
campaign  oil  the  Rhine  produced  nothing 
but  one  sharp  action,  between  a  detachment 
of  the  French  army  commanded  by  the  count 


to  penetrate  into  Franche-compt^.  The 
Imperial  officer  was  worsted  in  this  enooun- 
ter,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men; 
obliged  to  repass  the  river,  and  retire  to 
Fribourg.  In  Piedmont,  veldt^marescbal 
Thaun  commanded  the  confederates,  in  the 
room  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  refused  to 
take  the  field  until  some  difierences,  which 
had  arisen  between  the  emperor  and  him, 
idiould  be  adjusted.  Thauii*s  design  was  to 
besiege  Brianoon;  but  the  duke  of  Berwick 
had  taken  such  precautions  as  frustrated  hie 
intention,  though  part  of  the  troops  under 
the  French  general  were  employed  m  sup- 
pressing an  insurrection  of  the  Camisars, 
and  ottier  malcontents  in  the  Vivaraz. 
These  were  entirely  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle ;  and  Abraham,  one  of  their  leaders, 
being  taken,  was  broke  alive  upon  the 
wheel ;  three  and  twenty  were  hanged,  and 
the  other  prisoners  sent  to  the  galleys.  The 
pope  delayed  acknowledging  king  Charles^ 
under  various  pretences,  in  hopes  that  the 
campaign  would  prove  favorable  to  the 
house  ^  Bourbon ;  till  at  length  the  empe- 
ror givkg  him  to  undentaod  that  his  army 


come  out  and  see  the  condition  of  the 
works.  This  ofier  being  accepted,  Asfeldt 
in  person  accompanied  them  to  the  mine ; 
he  told  them  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  seeing  so  many  brave  men  perish  in  the 
ruins  of  a  place  they  had  so  gallantly  de- 
fended ;  and  allowed  them  four  and  twenty 
Hours  to  consider  on  the  resoltftion  thej 
should  take.  Syburg  continued  deaf  to  his 
remonstrances ;  and,  with  an  obstinacy  that 
savored  more  of  fllu|Hdity  than  of  vnlor,  de- 
termined to  stand  the  expk)6ion.  When  the 
sentinels  that  were  posted  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  gave  notice,  by  a  preconcerted  sig- 
nal, that  fire  was  eat  to  the  mine,  the  gov- 
ernor ordered  the  guard  to  retire,  and  walk- 
ed out  to  the  parade,  ecdompanied  by  sev- 
eral officera    The  mine  being  sprung^,  the 


de  Borgh,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  count  iTOck  opened  under  their  feet,  and  they  fell- 
Merci,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  in  ordeH  ^g  into  the  chasm,  it  instantly  dosed,  and 


crashed  them  to  death.    Not^ithsfanding 
this  dreadful  incident,  colonel  d'AIbon,  who 
succeeded  to  ^  command,  resolved  to  de- 
fend the  place  to  the  last  exttenity.    Sir 
EdwUrd  Whitaker  sailed  fW)m  BBTceloMi  to 
the  relief  of  the  place;  but  the  enemy  had 
erected  such  works  as  efiRBctiwny  hindered 
the  troops  from  landing.     Thai  general 
Stanhope,  who  commanded  thenit  eapitn- 
lated  with  the  Spanish  general  for  the  gar- 
rison, whidi  marched  out  with  aO  the  hon- 
ors of  war,  and  was  transported  to  Minor- 
ca, where  the  men  were  put  into  qnartera 
of  refiieshment   On  the  frontiers  of  Cata- 
lonia, general  Starembei|r  maintained  hia 
ground,  and  even  annoyed  the  enemy.  He 
passed  the  Begn,  and  reduced  Bala^er: 
having  left  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place, 
he  repaseed  the  river,  and  sent  hia  Ibroes 
into  winter^arters.  The  moiit  remarkable 
event  of  this  summer  was  the  battle  of 
Ponltowa,  in  which  the  king  of  S^reden 
was  entirely  defeated  by  die  csar  oT  Mi»- 
covy,  and  obliged  to  take  refbge  at  Ben^ 
der,  a  town  at  Moldavia,  in  t^B  Torkiah 
dominiena  Auguatua 
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into  Polaikd  againet  StaniflhiaiB,  and  rp- 
nouneed  him  own  resignatioq,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  effect  of  conapulaion.  He  (brmed 
a  project  with  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Pnnsia,  to  attack  the  Swedish  territories  in 
three  different  plaoea;  hut  the  emperor 
and  maritime  powers  prarealed  the  execu- 
tion of  tbis  scheme,  by  entering  into  a 
guarantee  fi>r  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
empire.  Nevertheless,  the  kmg  of  Den- 
mark declared  war  against  Sweden,  and 
transported  an  army  over  the  Sound  of 
Scbooea;  byt  they  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  the  Swedes,  and  obliged  to  r^ 
embark  vrith  the  utmost  precipitation.  The 
war  still  conttnned  to  rage  in  Hungary, 
where,  ho/wever,  the  revolters  were  routed 
in  many  petty  engagements. 

LOUISrS  PROPOSALS  OF  TREATING  RE- 
JECTED BY  THE  STATES^ENERAL. 
Tboimsh  the  events  of  the  summer  had 
been  less  unfavorable  to  France  than  Louis 
had  reason  to  expect,  he  saw  that  peace 
WIS  as  necessary  as  ever  to  his  kingdom ; 
bat  he  thought  he  might  now  treat  with 
smne  freedom  and  dignity.  His  minister, 
Torcy,  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Petkum,  resident  of  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein  at  the  Hague:  he  proposed  to  this 
minister,  that  the  negotiation  should  be  re- 
newed ;  and  demanded  passes,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  French  plenipotentiaries  might 
repair  in  safety  to  Holland.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  kin-x  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Spun,  on  pretence  of  demonstrating 
his  readiness  to  oblisre  the  allies  in  that 
particalar;  though  this  measure  was  the 
effect  of  necessity,  which  obliired  him  to 
recall  those  troops  (or  the  defence  of  his 
own   dominions.    The   States-GT^neral  re- 
fused to  grant  passes  to  the  French  minis- 
ters; but  they  allowed  Petkum  to  make  a 
journey  to  Versaillea    In  the  interim  king 
Philip  published    a  manifesto,    protesting 
a«r&inst'  all  that  shonM  be  transacted  at  the 
Hague  to  his  prejudice.    Far  from  yielding 
Spain  and  the  Indies  to  his  <5ompetitor,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  driving  Charles 
from  those  places  that  were  now  in  his  pos- 
Kssion.    He  named  the  duke  of  Alba  and 
count  B?rgheyck  for  his  plenipotentiaries, 
anl  ordered  them  to  notifv  their  credentials 
to  the  maritime  powers;  but  no  regard  was 

Eiid  to  their  intimation.  Philip  tampered 
kewise  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough; 
»ni  the  marquis  d^  Torcy  renewed  his  at- 
ternots  upon  that  general ;  but  all  his  appli- 
cation and  address  proved  ineffectual.  Pet- 
kum brought  b^ck  fhom  Versailles  a  kind 
of  memirial,  importinjr,  that  thbSe  motives 
''Mch  influenced  the  French,  before  the 
evnpii(^  was  opened,  no  lo^ffer  subsisted : 
that  the  winter  season  naturally,  produced 
•  ceflBation  of  arms,  during  which  he  Would 


treat  of  a  general  and  teaaonabTe  peace, 
without  restricting  hioraelf  to  the  form  of 
Che  preliminaries  wluch  the  allies  bad  pre- 
tended to  impose:  That,  nevertheless,  he 
would  still  treat  on  the  fbondation  of  those 
conditions  to  which  he  had  consented,  and 
send  plenipotentiaries  to  begin  the  confer- 
ences with  those  €f  the  allies  on  the  first 
day  of  January.  The  States-general  in- 
veighed against  this  memorial,  as  a  proof 
of  the  French  kin^s  insincerity;  though 
he  certainly  had  a  right  to  retract  those  o^ 
iers  they  had  formerly  rejected.  They 
came  to  a  resolutkn,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  with^  vigor, 
and  they  wrote  pressing  letters  on  the  sul> 
ject  to  all  their  alliea 

ACCOUNT  OF  DR.  SACHEVEREL. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britsin  being 
assembled  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, the  queen  in  her  speech  told  both 
houses,  that  the  enemv  had  endeavored,  fay 
(Use  appearances  and  deceitfiil  insinuations 
of  a  desire  after  peace,  to  create  jealousies 
among  the  allies :  that  God  Almighty  had 
been  pleased  to  bless  the  srms  of  the  con- 
federates with  a  most  remarkable  victory, 
and  other  successes,  which  had  laid  France 
open  to  the  impression  of  the  allied  arms^ 
and  consequently  rendered  peace  more 
necessary  to  that  kingdom  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  She  in- 
sisted upon  the  expediency Cof  prosecuting 
the  advantages  she  had  gained,  by  reducing 
that  exorbitant  and  oppressive  power  which 
had  so  long  threatened  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope. The  parliament  were  as  eager  and 
compliant  as  ever.  They  presented  con- 
orratulatory  addresses:  thev  thanked  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  fer  nis  signal  sei^ 
vices;  while  great  part  of  the  nation  re» 
nroached  him  with  having  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed so  many  thousand  lives  to  his  own  pr^ 
vate  interest  and  reputation.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  commons  granted  upwards  of 
six  millions  fer  the  service  of  the  ensuhig 
year ;  and  established  a  lottery,  with  other 
funds,  to  answer  this  enormous  supply.  On 
the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  Mr.  DoN 
ben,  son  to  the  late  archbishop  of  York, 
complained  to  the  house  of  two  sermons 
preached  and  published  by  Dr.  Henry  Sach- 
everel,  rector  of  St  Savior's  in  Southwark^ 
as  containing  positions  contrary  to  revolu- 
tion principles,  to  the  present  government, 
and  the  Protestant  succession.  Sacheverel 
was  a  clergyman  of  narrow  intellects,  and 
an  overheated  imagination.  He  had  ac- 
quired some  popularity  amonsr  those  who 
had  distinffuished  themselves  by  the  name 
of  high-churchmen ;  and  took  all  occasions 
to  vent  his  animosity  asfainst  the  dlssentera. 
.^t  the  summer  assizes  at  Derby,  he  had 
held  ferth  in  that  strain  before  the  judges; 
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on  the  fifUi  day  of  November,  in  St  Paul's 
church,  he,  ill  a  violeot  declamation,  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  non-reBistance ;  in- 
veighed against  the  Toleration  of  disdent^ 
ers;  declnred  the  church  was  dangerously 
attacked  by  her  enemies,  and  slightly  de- 
fended by  her  false  friends :  be  sounded  the 
trumpet  for  the  church,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God. 
Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  the  lord  mayor,  coun- 
tenanced this  harangue,  which  was  publish- 
ed under  his  protection,  extolled  by  the  to- 
nes, and  circulated  all  over  the  nation. 
The  complaint  of  Mr.  Dolben  against  Sa- 
cheverel  was  seconded  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  Sir  Peter  King,  and  other 
members.  The  most  violent  paragraphs 
were  read :  the  sermons  were  voted  scan- 
dalous and  seditious  libela  Sacheverel,  be- 
ing brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  ac- 
knowledged himself  the  author  of  both, 
and  mentioned  the  encouragement  he  had 
received  from  the  lord  mayor  to  print  that 
which  was  entitled,  ^  The  Perils  of  False 
Brethren."  Sir  Samuel,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber, denied  he  had  ever  given  him  such  en- 
coura?ement  The  doctor  being  ordered  to 
withdrew,  the  house  resolved  he  should  be 
impeached  of  hii?h  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors; and  Mr.  Dolben  was  ordered  to  im- 
peach him  at  the  bir  of  the  bouse  of  lords, 
m  the  name  of  aU  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land. A  corMittee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  articles,  anH  Sacheverel  was  taken  into 
custody.  At  the  same  tin\e,  in  order  to  de* 
monstrate  their  own  principles,  they  re- 
solvefl  that  the  reverend  Mr.  Benjamin 
Uofidly,  rector  of  St  Peter-le-Poor,  for 
having  often  justified  the  principles  on 
which  her  majesty  and  the  nation  proceed- 
ed in  the  late  happy  revolution,  habd  justly 
merited  the  favor  and  recommendation  of 
the  house;  and  they  presented  an  address 
to  the  queen,  beseeching  her  to  bestow 
some  dignity  in  the  church  on  Mr.  Hoadly, 
for  his  eminent  service  both  to  the  church 
and  state.  The  queen  returned  a  civil  an- 
swer, though  she  paid  no  regard  to  their 
recommendation.  Hoadly  was  a  clersyroan 
of  sound  understanding,  unblemished  char- 
acter, and  uncommon  moderation,  who,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  had  demonstrated  the  lawfulness 
of  resisting  wicked  and  cruel  ffovernors ; 
and  vindicated  the  late  revolution.  By 
avowing  such  doctrines,  he  incurred  the  re- 
sentment of  the  higfhchurchmen,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  havinsT  preached  up  rebellion. 
Many  books  were  written  against  the  max- 
ims he  professed.  These  he  answered ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  acquitted 
himself  with  superior  temper,  judgment 
and  solidity  of  arsrument  He,  as  well  as 
bishop  Burnet  <uid  several  other  prelates, 


had  been  treated  with  great  vimldnce  in 
SachevereHs  sermon;  and  the  lord  treasu- 
rer was  Bcurrilously  Abused  under  the 
name  of  Yolpone. 

The  doctor  being  impesished  at  the  bar 
of  the  upper  house,  petitioned  that  be  might 
be  admitted  to  bail;  but  this  indulgence 
was  refused,  and  the  commons  eeemed 
bent  upon  prosecuting  him  with  mch  se- 
verity as  gave  disgust  to  men  of  moderate 
principles.  Meanwhile  the  tories  were  not 
idle.  They  boldly  affirmed  that  the  whigs 
had  formed  a  design  to  pull  down  thecliurcfa; 
and  that  this  prosecution  was  intended  to 
try  their  strength  before  they  could  pro- 
ceed openly  to  the  execution  of  their  pro- 
ject These  assertions  were  supported,  and 
even  credited  by  great  part  of  the  clergy, 
who  did  not  fail  to  alarm  and  inflame  their 
hearers;  while  emiasaries  were  employed 
to  raise  a  ferment  among  the  populace,  al- 
ready prepared  with  discontent  arising 
from  a  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  aloKKt 
every  ooimtry  of  Europe.  The  minist^n 
magnified  the  dangers  to  which  the  church 
was  exposed  from  dissenters,  whigs,  and 
lukewarm  prelates.  These  they  represented 
as  the  authors  of  a  ruinous  war,  which  in  a 
little  time  would  produce  universal  famine; 
and  as  the  immediate  encoqragers  of  those 
Palatine  refugees  who  had  been  brought 
over,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  and 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  until 
they  could  be  conveniently  transported  into 
Ireland,  and  the  plantations  in  America. 
The  charity  bestowed  upon  those  unliappy 
strangers  exasperated  the  poor  of  England, 
who  felt  severely  the  effects  of  the  dearth, 
and  helped  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  popular 
discontent  The  articles  against  Dr.  Sache- 
verel being  exhibited,  his  person  was  com- 
mitted to  the  deputy-usher  of  the  black  rod; 
but,  afterwards,  the  lords  admitted  him  to 
bail.  Then  he  drew  up  an  answer  to  the 
charge,  in  which  he  denied  some  articles^ 
and  others  he  endeavored  to  justify  or  ex- 
tenuate. The  commons  having  sent  up  a  re- 
plication, declaring  they  were  ready  to 
prove  the  charge,  the  lords  appointed  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  for  the 
trial  in  Westminster-hall. 
HIS  TRIAL. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom,  were 
turned  upon  this  extraordinary  trial.  It  last- 
ed three  weeks,  during  which  all  other 
business  was  suspended;  and  the  queen 
herself  was  every  day  present  tliough  in 
quality  of  a  private  spectator.  The  man- 
agers for  the  commons  were  Sir  Joerph 
Jekyl,  Mr.  Evre,  solicitor^general.  Sir  Peter 
Kine*  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  lieu- 
tenant-general Stanhope,  Sir  Thomas  Par- 
ker, and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  tressurpr  of 
the  navy.    The  doctor  was  defended  by  Sir 
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SmoB  HaronQTtand  Mr.  Phipps,  «iid  unst- 
ed  by  Dr.  Attarbory,  Dr.  Smallridge,  and 
Dr.  Friend.     A  VMt  moltitude  attended 
him  ererj  day  to  and  from  Westminster- 
haU,  striving  to  km  his  hand,  and  {vraying 
for  his  dMiveranoe,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
martyr  and  coofessor.    The  qoeen^s  sedan 
was  beset  by  the   populace;    exclaiming, 
''God  blesB  yoar  maj^y  and  the  cburcL 
We  hope  your  majesty  is  for  Dr.  Sache- 
verel.**    Tbey  compelled  all  persons  to  lift 
their  hats  to  the  Doctor  as  be  passed  in  bis 
coich  to  the  temple,  where  he  lodged ;  and 
among  tbeae  some  members  of  parliament, 
who  were  abased  and  insalted.    They  de- 
stroyed eevenl  meeting-^moses;  plundered 
the  dwellmg-bouses  of  emineat  dissenters; 
and  tbreat^ied  to  pull  down  those  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Wharton,  and 
the  bishop  c€  Sarum.    Tbey  even  proposed 
to  attack  the  bank ;  so  that  the  directors 
were  oUifJ^I  to  send  to  Whitehall  for  as 
sislanceL   The  horse  and  foot  guards  were 
immediately  not  to  disperse  the  rioters, 
who  fled  at  their  approach.    Next  dav  the 
goards  were  deoUed  at  Whitehall,  and  the 
tiain^baods  at  Westminster  continued  in 
arms  duriae  the  whole  trial.  The  commons 
entreated  Uie  queen,  in  an  addrees,  to  take 
e^tnal  raeasores  for  suppreesing  the  pres- 
ent tnmultfl,  set  on  foot  and  fomented  by 
papists^  noBJurora,  and  other  enemies  to  her 
title  and  goverament  Sbe  expressed  a  deep 
sense  of  their  care  and  concern,  as  well  as 
a  just  resentment  at  these  tumultuous  and 
violent  proceedings.    She  published  a  pro- 
clamatidi  for  suppresshig  the  tumults;  and 
several  persons  bein^  apprehended,  were 
afterwards  tried  for  high  treason.   Two  of 
them  were  convicted,  and  eenteneed  to  die; 
but  neither  sofibred.  The  commons  presents 
ed  another  address  of  thanks  to  her  majesty, 
for  her  gncious  answer  to  their  first  re- 
moDstmace.  They  took  this  occasion  to  de- 
clare, that  the  prosecution  of  the  commons 
a^inst  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  proceeded 
only  from  the  indispensable  obligation  they 
lay  under  to  vindicate  the  late  happy  revor 
lution,  the  glory  of  their  rojral  deliverer, 
her  own  title  and  administrntioci,  the  pres- 
ent established  and  Protestant  succession, 
together  with  the  toleration  and  the  quiet 
of  the  government    When  the  doctor^B 
counsel  had  finished  his  defence,  be  himself 
recited  a  speech,  wherein  he  solemnly  jus- 
tified his  intentbns  towards  the  queen  and 
ker  eofemment;  and  spoke  in  the  most  re- 
apectfol  terms  of  the  revolntkin,  and  the 
PrateBfcuit  mcceseioa.    He  maintained  the 
dootrrae  ofnon-rcinrtance  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, is  a  maxim  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  educated ;  and  by  many  pathetical 
^xpnaaam  endeavored  to  excite  the  com- 
fiMon  «f  the  audience.  He  was  summnd- 
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ed  by  the  queen's  chaplains,  who  encour* 
aged  and  extolled  him  as  the  champion  d 
the  church;  and  be  was  privately  fiivored 
by  the  queen  herselC  who  could  not  but 
relish  a  doctrine  so  well  calculated  for  the 
support  of  regal  authority. 

DEBATES  UPON  IT  IN  THE  L0RD8. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  March,  the  lords  be- 
ing adjourned  to  their  own  house,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  proposed  the  following  quee- 
tion,-— **  Whether,  in  prosecutions  by  im- 
peachments for  high  cnmes  or  misdemean- 
ors, by  writing  or  speaking,  the  particular 
Words  supposed  to  oe  criminal  are  necee- 
8ary*to  be  expressly  specified  in  such  in^ 
peachmentsi'*  The  judges  being  consulted, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  uiat,  accord- 
ing to  law,  the  grounds  of  an  indictment  or 
impeachment  ought  to  be  expressly  meie 
tiooed '  in  both.  One  of  the  lords  having 
suggested,  that  the  judges  had  delivered 
their  opinions  according  to  the  roles  of 
Westminster-hall,  and  not  according  to  the 
usage  of  parliament,  the  house  resolved, 
that  in  impeachments  they  should  proceed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
liw  and  usage  of  parliament  On  the  six- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  the  queen  being 
in  the  house  incognito,  they  pipceeded  to 
consider  whether  or  not  the  commons  had 
made  good  the  articles  exhibited  against  Dr. 
Sacheverel.  The  earl  of  Wharton  observed, 
that  the  doctor's  speech  was  a  full  confuta- 
tkm  and  conderonation  of  his  sermon :  that 
all  he  had  advanced  about  non-resistance 
and  unlimited  obedience  was  fiilse  and  ridi- 
culous :  that  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, as  urged  by  the  doctor,  was  not  recon- 
cilable^to  the  practice  of  churchmen :  that 
if  the  revolution  was  not  lawful,  many  in 
that  hoese,  and  vast  numbers  without,  were 
guilty  of  blood,  murder,  rapine,  and  injus- 
tice ;  and  that  the  queen  herself  was  no  law- 
ful sovereign,  since  the  best  title  she  had  to 
the  crown,  was  her  narliamentaiy  title, 
founded  upon  the  revolution.  He  was  an- 
swered by  the  lord  Haveisham  in  a  long 
speech.  Lord  Ferrers  said,  if  the  doctor 
was  ^ilty  of  some  fiwlish  ungusrded  ex- 
presBionB,  he  ought  to  have  been  tried  at 
common  law.  The  earl  of  Scarborough  ob- 
served, the  revolution  was  a  nice  point,  and 
above  the  law :  he  moved  that  they  should 
adjourn  the  debate,  and  take  time  to  consider 
befijre  they,  gave  judgment  Dr.  Hooper, 
biahop  of  BaSi  and  Welle,  alk>wed  the  ne» 
cessity  and  legality  of  resistance  in  some 
extraordinary  oases;  but  was  of  opinion, 
that  this  maxim  oofl^t  to  be  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  who  are  natu- 
rally too  apt  to  resist:  that  the  revolution 
was  not  to  be  boasted  o^  or  made  a  prece^ 
dent ;  but  that  a  mantle  ought  to  he  thrown 
over  it,  and  it  should  be  called  a  vacancy  or 
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abdication.  He  said  the  original  compact 
were  dangerous  words,  not  to  be  mentioned 
without  great  caution  :  that  those  who  ex* 
amined  the  revolution  too  nicely,  were  no 
friends  to  it;  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
necessity  for  preaching  up  non-resistance 
and  passive  obedience  at  that  time,  when 
resistance  was  justified.    The  duke  of  Ar- 

Syle  affirmed,  that  the  clergy  in  all  ages  had 
elivered  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  preaching  up  the  king's  power,  in 
order  to  govern  him  the  more  easily ;  and 
therefore  they  oujjfht  not  to  be  suffered  to 
meddle  with  politica  The  earl  of  An^esey 
owned  the  doctor  had  preached  nonsense ; 
but  said,  that  was  no  crime.  The  duke  of 
Leeds  distinpiished  between  resistance  and 
revolution ;  ror  had  not  the  last  succeeded, 
it  would  have  certainly  been  rebellion,  since 
he  knew  of  no  other  but  hereditary  right 
The  bishop  of  Salisbury  justified  resistance 
from  the  book  of  Maccabees :  he  mentioned 
the  conduct  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  assisted 
the  Scots,  the  French,  and  the  States-gene- 
ral, in  resistinrif  their  different  sovereigns, 
and  was  supported  in  this  practice  both  by 
ber  parliaments  and  her  convocations.  He 
observed  that  king  Charles  I.  had  assisted 
the  citizens  of  Rochelle  in  their  rebellion ; 
that  Manwayring  incurred  a  severe  censure 
from  the  parliament  for  having  broached  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings;  and 
that  though  this  became  a  favorite  maxim 
after  the  restoration,  yet  its  warmest  assert- 
ers  were  the  first  who  pleaded  for  resistance 
when  they  thought  themselves  oppressed. 
The  archbishop  of^York,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  other  leaders  of  the  tory  in- 
terest, declared  that  they  never  read  such  a 
piece  of  madness  and  nonsense  as  Sachev- 
erePs  sernton ;  but  they  did  not  think  him 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Next  day.  Dr. 
Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  accused  Sacbeve- 
rel  of  having  made  a  stranfife  and  false  re- 
presentation of  the  design  for  a  comprehen- 
sion, which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  arch- 
bishop Sancrofl,  and  promoted  by  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  England. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  some  step  should  be 
taken  for  putting  a  stop  to  such  preaching, 
as,  if  not  timely  corrected,  mi?ht  kindle 
heats  and  animosities  that  would  endanger 
both  church  and  state.   Dr.  Trimnel,  bishop 


Sacheverel,  who  had  arraigned  archbishop 
Grindal,  one  of  the  eminent  reformers,  as  a 
perfidious  prelate,  for  having  &vored  and 
tolerated  the  discipline  of  Geneva.  He  en- 
larged upon  the  ;rood  effects  of  the  tolera- 
tion. He  took  notice  of  Sacheverers  pre- 
sumption in  publishing  inflammatory  pray- 
ers, declaring  himself  under  persecution, 
while  he  was  prosecuted  for  offending 
against  the  law,  by  those  who  in  common 


justice  ouffbt  to  be  thoogfat  the  fiiireattc- 
cusers,  and  before  their  lordships,  who  wen 
justly  acknowledged  to  be  Uie  must  impar- 
tial judges.   In  discussing  the  fiiartb  article, 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  spoke  with  great 
vehemence  against  Sacheverel,  who,  hy  in- 
veiffhing  against  the  revolution,  toleration, 
and  union,  seemed  to  arraign  and  attack  the 
queen  herself;  since  her  majesty  had  so 
great  a  share  in  the  first ;  had  oflen  declared 
she  would  maintain  the  second;  and  that 
6he  looked  upon  the  third  as  the  most  glo- 
rious event  of  her  reign.    He  affirmed  thai 
nothing  could  be  more  plain  than  the  doc- 
tor*s  reflecting  upon  her  majesty's  ministen; 
and  that  he  Ivid  so  well  marked  out  a  ooUe 
peer  there  present,  by  an  ugly  and  ficoni- 
lous  epithet  which  he  would  nottepeat,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  mistake  his  meanisg. 
Some  of  the  jroung  peers  could  not  help 
laughine  at  this  undesigned  sarcasm  upoa 
the  lord  treasurer,  whom  Sacheverel  bad 
reviled  under  the  name  of  Volpone ;  they 
exclaimed,  **  Name  him,  name  him  ;"*  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  zealous  bishop,  who 
was  remarkable  for  absence  of  mind  and  ua- 
guaxded  expressions,  would  have  gratified 
their  request,  had  not  the  chancell^,  iote^ 
posing,  declared  that  no  peer  was  obliged 
to  say  more  than  he  should  think  proper. 

After  obstinate  disputes,  and  much  viru- 
lent altercation,  Sacheverel  was  found  guiW 
W  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  voices ;  and 
four  and  thirty  peers  entered  a  protest  agaioat 
this  decision.     He  was   prohibited   from 
preaching  for  the  term  of  three  yean:  his 
two  sermons  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  two  afaeriffi 
of  London  and  Middlesex.    The  brds  like- 
wise voted,  that  the  executioner  shookl  com- 
mit to  the  same  fire  the  famoosdecree  pass- 
ed in  the  convocation  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  asserting  the  absolute  authority  and 
indefeisible  right  of  prinoes.     A  like  sen- 
tence was  denounced  b?  the  commons  upon 
a  book  intituled,  **  Collections  of  Passages 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Sacheverel,  in  his  An- 
swer to  the    Articles  of  Impeachment** 
These  he  had  selected  from  impioiis  books 
lately  published,  and  they  were  read  by  his 
counsel,  as  prooft  that  the  church  was  in 
danger.    The  lenity  of  the  sentence  passed 


of  Norwich,  expatiated  on  the  insolence  of  fipon  Sacheverel,  which  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owinff  to  the  dread  of  popalar  resent- 
ment, his  friends  considered  as  a  victory  ob- 
tained over  a  whiff  faction,  and  they  cele- 
brated their  trium^  with  bonfires  and  illo- 
minatbns  (1).  On  the  fifth  daj  of  April 
the  queen  ordered  the  parliament  to  be  pn>- 
rogued,  after  having,  in  her  speech  to  both 
houses,  expressed  her  concern  for  Uie  neces- 
sary occasion  which  had  taken  up  grroat  part 
of  their  time  towarda  the  latter  eiid  of  the 
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She  declared  that  no  prince  could 
bate  I  more  true  and  tender  concern  for  the 
weUkre  and  prosperity  of  the  church  than 
Ae  had,  and  diould  idways  have;  and  ahe 
said  it  was  very  injurious  to  take  a  pretence 
from  wicked  and  malicious  libels,  to  insinu- 
ate that  the  church  was  in  danj^r  by  her 
administration. 

CONFERENCES  ATGERTRUTDENBURG— 
'  1710. 
The  French  king,  seeinff  the  misery  of 
his  praple  daily  increase,  and  all  his  resourc- 
es &iL,  humbled  himself  again  before  the 
allies,  and  by  the  means  of  Petkum,  who 
flCill  oorre^mnded  with  his  ministers,  im- 
])lored  the  States-general,  that  the  negotia- 
tion might  be  resumed.  In  order  to  ftcili- 
taie  their  consent,  he  dispatched  a  new  pro- 
ject of  pacification,  in  which  he  promised 
to  renounce  his  grandson^  and  to  comply 
with  ail  their  other  demands,  provided  the 
electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavana  should  be 
re-established  in  their  estates  and  dignities. 
These  overtures  being  rejected,  another 
pbn  was  offered,  and  communicated  to  the 
pJeaipotentifLries  of  the  emperor  and  queen 
of  Great  Britain.  Then  Petkum  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  intimating, 
that  the  allies  required  his  most  Christian 
majesty  should  declare,  in  plain  and  expres- 
BTe  terms,  that  he  consented  to  all  the  pre- 
Hminaries,  except  the  thirty^eeventh  article, 
which  stipulated  a  cessation  of  arms,  in  case 
the  Spanish  monarchy  should  be  delivered 
tD  king  Charles  in  the  space  of  t  we  months. 
He  ttid,  the  allies  would  send  passports  to 
the  French  ministers,  to  treat  of  an  equiva- 
lent fer  that  article.  Jjouis  was  even  forced 
to  swallow  this  bitter  draught  He  signi- 
fied his  consent,  and  appointed  the  mares- 
chaJ  WxeWes  and  the  abbe  Polignac  his 

e^ipotentiaries.  They  were  not  sufiered, 
wever,  to  enter  Holland,  but  were  met  by 
the  deputies  Buys  and  Vanderdussen  at 
Gertmydenbax^.  Meanwhile,  the  States 
desired  the  queen  of  England  to  send  over 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  assist  them 
with  his  advice  in  these  conferences.  The 
two  houses  of  parliament  seconded  their  re- 
^oest  in  a  joint  address  to  her  majesty,  who 
told  them  she  had  already  given  directions 
fer  his  departure;  and  said  she  was  glad  to 
ivA  they  concurred  with  her  in  a  just  sense 
of  the  duke's  eminent  services.  Both  the 
letter  and  the  addresses  were  procured  by 
tbf"  interest  of  Marlborough,  to  let  the  queen 
ne  how  much  that  nobleman  was  considered 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  she  was  al- 
leadj  whoUy  alienated  from  him  in  her  heart, 
tn^  these  expedients  served  only  to  increase 

PfflW:  AND  OBSrnNACY  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

Tbi  French  ministers  were  subjected 

to  erery  species  of  mortificatioiL     They 


were  in  a  manner  confined  to  a  small  forti- 
fied town,  and  all  their  conduct  narrowly 
watched.  Their  accommodation  was  mean ; 
their  letters  were  opened ;  and  they  were 
daily  insulted  bv  injurious  Hbels.  The  Dutch 
deputies  would  hear  of  no  relaxation,  and 
no  expedient  for  removing  the  difficulties 
that  retarded  the  negotiation.  In  vain  the 
plenipotentiaries  deckred  that  tiie  French 
king  could  not  with  decency,  or  the  least 
regard  to  his  honor,  wage  war  against  his 
own  grandson:  j||e  deputies  insisted  upon 
his  effecting  the  cession  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and  sub- 
mitting to  every  other  article  specified  in 
the  preliminaries.  Nay,  they  even  reserved 
to  tnemselves  a  power  of  making  ulterior 
demands  after  the  preliminaries  should  be 
adjusted.  Louis  proposed  that  aome  small 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  which  might  induce  him  to  reHn- 
quish  Spain  the  more  easily.  He  mentioned 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon ;  and  the  hint  be- 
ing diaagreeable  to  the  allies,  he  demanded 
Naples  and  Sicily.  When  they  urged  that 
Naples  was  already  in  possessioii  (Xf  the 
house  of  Austria,  he  restricted  the  provision 
to  Sicily  snd  Sardinia.  He  offered  to  de- 
liver up  four  cautionarv  towns  in- Flanders, 
as  a  security  for  Philips  evacuating  Spain; 
and  even  promised  to  supply  the  oonfode- 
rates  with  a  monthly  sum  of  money,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  expelling  that  prince 
from  his  dominions,  should  he  refiise  to  re- 
sign them  with  a  good  grace.  The  sub- 
stance of  all  the  conferences  was  commu- 
nicated to  lord  Townshend,  and  count  Kin- 
zendorf,  the  Imperial  plenipotentiary;  but 
the  conduct  of  the  deputies  was  regulated 
by  the  pensionary  Heinsius,  who  was  firmly 
attached  to  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  oif 
Marlborough,  more  averse  than  ever  to  a 
pacification.  The  negotiation  lasted  from 
the  nineteenth  dsy  of  March  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July,  during  which  term  the  con- 
ferences were  several  tiroes  interrupted, 
and  a  great  many  dispatches  and  new  pro- 
posals arrived  firom  Versailles.  At  length, 
the  plenipotentiaries  returned  to  France, 
after  having  sent  a  letter  to  the  pensionary, 
in  which  they  declared,  that  the  proposals 
made  by  the  deputies  were  unjust  and  im- 
practicable; and  complained  of  the  un- 
worthy treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed.  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  another 
campaign,  not  without  hope,  that  there 
might  Se  some  lucky  incident  in  the  events 
of  war,  and  that  the  approaching  revolutk>n 
in  the  English  ministry,  of  which  he  was 
well  appriieed  would  be  productive  of  a 
more  reasonable  pacification.  The  States- 
general  resolved,  that  the  enemy  had  de- 
parted from  the  foundation  on  which  the 
negotiation  had  begun,  and  studied  pre- 
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tences  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  capital 

Sointa^  the  restitution  of  Spain  and  the  In- 
ies:  and,  in  short,  that  France  had  no 
other  view  than  to  sow  and  create  jealousy 
and  disiunion  among  the  allies.  Lord  Towoe* 
hend,  in  a  memorial,  assured  them,  that  the 
queen  entirely  approved  their  resolution, 
and  all  the  steps  they  had  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation ;  and  that  she  was  firmly 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  pos^ 
sible  vigor,  until  the  enem^  should  accept 
such  terms  of  peace  as  might  secure  the 
tranquillity  .of  tne  Christian  world. 

DOUAY,  BETHUNE.  AIRE.  Ac.  TAKEN  BY 
THE  CONFEDERATEa 
Tbb  conferences  did  not  retard  the  ope- 
rations of  the  campaiin>*    Prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  set  out  from 
the  Hague  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March 
ibr  Toumay,  in  order  to  assemble  the  forces 
which  were  quartered  on  the  Maese,  in 
Flanders,  and  Bjrabant    On  the  twentieth 
of  April,  they  suddenly  advanced  to  Pont* 
a- Vend  in,  in  order  to  attack  the  lines  upon 
which  the  French  had  been  at  work  all  the 
winter,  hoping  by  these  to  cover  Douay  and 
other  frontier  towns,  which  were  threaten* 
ed  bv  the  confederates.   The  troops  left  for 
the  defence  of  the  lines  retired  without  op> 
position.    The  allies  having  laid  bridges 
over  the  scarp,  the  duke  of  Marlboroii^ 
with  his  division  psased  the  river,  and  en- 
camped at  Vitri.    Prince  Eugene  remained 
on  the  other  side,  and  invested  Douay,  the 
enemy  retiring  towards  Camlnray.    Maree- 
chal  Villars  still  commanded  the  French 
arrav,  which  was  extm^mely  numerous  and 
well  appointed,  considering  the  distress  of 
that  kingdom.  Indeed,  the  number  was  aug* 
mented  by  this  distress;  for  many  thousands 
saved  themselves  from  dying  of  hoqger,  by 
carrying  arms  in  the  service.  The  mareschal 
having  assembled  all  his  forces,  passed  the 
Schelde,  and  encamped  at  Boucham,  de- 
claring that  he  would  give  battife  to  the 
confederates :  an  alteration  was  immediately 
made  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies,  and 
proper  precautions  taken  for  his  reception. 
He  advanced  in  order  of  battle;  but  having 
viewed  the  situation  of  the  confederates,  he 
marched  back  to  the  Heights  of  St  Law- 
rence, where  he  fixed  his  camp.    His  aim 
was,  by  continual  alarms,  to  interrupt  the 
siege  of  Douay,  which  was  vigoroudy  de- 
fended b^  a  numerous  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  monsieur  Albergotti,  who  made 
a  number  of  suoceeaful  sallies,  in  which  the 
besiegers  lost  a  gr^t  number  of  men.  They 
were  likewise  repulsed  in  several  assaults; 
but  still  proceeded  with  unremitted  vigor, 
until  the  oeeieged,  being  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  June,  fifty  days  after  the 
trenches  had  been  opened.    Tbe  generalfl 


finding  it  impractieabie  ti^  attaek  the 

who  were  posted  within  siroog  lines  frani 

Arras  towards  Miramoot,  resolved  to  heaiege 

,  Bethune,  which  was  invested  on  the  fifVeenth 

!  day  of  July,  andeurrendered  on  the  twen^ 

!  ninth  ^f  August  Villars  marched  oat  of  his 

'  intrenchments  with  a  view  to  raise  the 

siege ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  faazani 

I  an  ^gagement;   some  warm  skirmishefl^ 

'  however,  happened  between  the  foragers  of 

the  two  armies.   After  the  redaction  of 

Bethttoe,  the  allies  besieged  at  one  time  the 

towns  of  Aire  and  St  Venant,  which  weie 

taken  withovt  much  difficulty.    Then  the 

armies  broke  up^  and  marched  into  winter- 

quartersL 

KING  CHARLES  OBTAINS  A  VICTORY  AT 
SARAGOSSA.  AND  EIVTERS  MADRilX 
Tbb  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  military  event;  nor  w«s  any- 
thing of  consequence  transacted  in  Pied- 
mont The  duke  4>f  Savoy  being  indisposed 
and  out  of  huoxir,  the  comnMuod  of  the 
forces  still  continued  vested  in  count  l^aon, 
who  endeavored  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  pene^ 
trated  into  Dauphine ;  bat  the  dnke  of  Ber- 
wick  had  east  up  intrenchments  in  the 
mountains,  and  taken  snch  preeautions  to 
guard  them,  as  baffled  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Imperial  general.  Spain  was  much  more 
froitfin  of  military  incidenta.    The  horse 
and  dragoons  in  the  army  of  king  CharleB^ 
headed  by  general  Stanbope,  attocked  the 
whole  cavalry  of  the  enemy  at  Ahnennan. 
Stanhope  charged  in  person,  and  with  his 
own  hand  slew  general  Amessaga,  who 
oominanded  the  guards  of  Phtlipi     The 
Spanish  horse  were  entirely  routed,  together 
with  nine  battalions  that  escaped  by  favor 
of  the  darkness;  and  the  main  body  of  the 
army  retired  with  precipitation  to  Lnida. 
General  Staremberg  pursued  then  to  €hura- 
goasa,  where  be  found  them  drawn  np  in 
order  of  battle;  and  an  engagement  enso* 
ing  on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  the  enemy 
wcire  totally  defeated ;  five  Sioosand  of  their 
men>were  killed,  seven  thousand  taken,  to- 
gether with  all  their  artillery,  and  a  great 
number   of  colors   and   standards.    King 
Charles  entered  Saragossa  in  triumph,  while 
Philip  with  the  wreck  of  his  army  retreated 
to  Madrid.    Having  sent  his  qneen  and  son 
to  Victoria,  he  retirad  to  Valladolid,  in  order 
to  collect  his  scattered  forces,  so  as  to  form 
another  army.  The  good  fortune  of  Charles 
was  of  short  duration.    Stanhope  proposed 
that  he  should  immediatoly  secure  Pampe- 
lona,  the  only  nass  by  which  the  French 
king  could  send  troops  to  Spain ;  but  thii 
salutary  scheme  was  rejected.  King  Charles 
proceeded  to  Madrid,  which  was  deserted 
by  all  the  grandees;  and  he  bad  the  morti- 
fication to  see  that  the  Castilisns  were  nni- 
versally  attached  to  his  conpelitor. 
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1IATTIJ5  OF  VILLAVICIOSA. 
Whilb  his  forces  continaed  cantoned  in 
^e  neighborhood  of*  Toledo,  the  king  of 
France,  at  the  request  of  Philip,  sent  the 
duke  de  Vendome  to  take  the  comniand  of 
the  Spanish  army,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  reinforced  hv  detachments  of  French 
troops.     Vendome  s  reputation  was  so  high, 
and  hie  person  so  beiuved  by  the  soldiery, 
that  his  presence  was  almost  equivalent  to 
an  anny.     A  great  number  of  volunteers 
immediately  assembled  to  signalize  them- 
selves under  the  eye  of  this  renowned  gene* 
ral.  The  Casttlians  were  inspired  with  fresh 
courage,  and  made  surprising  efforts  in  &vor 
of  their  sovereign ;  so  that  in  less  than  three 
months  after  his  defeat  at  Saragossa,  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  go  in  quest  of  his  rival. 
Qiarles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  totally  ne- 
glected by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great 
Britain,  which  took  no  steps  to  supply  his 
wants,  or  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  advan- 
tages  he  had  gained.    In  the  b^rinning  of 
November  his  army  marched  back  to  Sara- 
goesa,  and  was  cantoned  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cifuentes,  where  Staremberg  established 
his  bead-quarters.    Greneral  Stanhope,  with 
the  British  forces,  was  quartered  in  the  little 
town  of  Brihuega,  where,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  month,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  whole  Spanish 
army.     As  the  place  was  not  tenable,  and 
he   had   very  little   ammunition,  he  was 
obliged,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  resistance, 
to  capitulate,  and  surrender  himself  and  all 
his  forces  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  men,  including  three  lieu- 
tenant-generals,  one    major-general,    one 
brigadier,  with  all  the  colonels  snd  officers 
of  Uie  respect!  ve  regimenta  He  was  greatly 
censured  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
snrprised ;  for  if  he  nad  placed  a  guard  upon 
the  neighboring  hills,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  general  Carpenter,  he  might  have 
received  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach 
time  enough  to  retire  to  Cifuentes.  Thither 
he  had  detached  his  aid-de-camp,  with  an 
account  of  his  situation,  on  thn  appearance 
of  the  Spanish  army ;  and  Staremberg  im- 
mediately   assethbled    his  forces.      About 
eleven  in  the  forenoon  they  began  to  march 
towards  Brihuega;  but  the  r«ids  were  so 
bod,  that  night  overtook  them  before  they 
reacb«l  the"  heights  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  place.    Staremberg  is  said  to  have  loi- 
tered twav   his  time  nnnecessarily,  ftom 
motives  of  envy  to  the  English  general, 
who  had  surrendered   before  his  arrival. 
The  troops  lay  all  night  on  their  arms  near 
Vilhviciosa,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  were 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  doubled  their 
number.  Staremberg's  left  wing  was  utterly 
'  ef  ated,  all  the  infantry  that  composed  it 
having  been  either  cut  m  pieces  or  taken ; 


but  the  victors,  instead  of  following  the 
blow,  began  to  plunder  the  baggage ;  and 
Staremberg  with  his  right  wing  fought 
their  left  with  surprising  valor  and  perse' 
verance  till  night  Then  ther  retired  in 
disorder,  leaving  him  master  of  the  field  dT 
battle  and  of  all  their  artillery.  Six  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  were  killed  on  the  spot ; 
but  the  allies  had  suffered  so  severely  that 
the  general  could  not  maintain  his  ground. 
He  ordered  the  eaanon  to  be  nailed  up,  and 
marched  to  Saragosaa,  from  whence  he  re- 
tired to  Catalonia.  Thitiier  he  was  pursued 
by  the  duke  de  Vendome,  who  reduced  Bal- 
aguer,  in  which  he  had  left  a  garrison,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  shelter  under  the 
walls  of  Barcelona.  At  this  period  the  duke 
de  Noailles  invested  Gironne,  which  he  r^ 
dueed  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather;  so  that  Philip,  from  a  ftigitive, 
became  in  three  months  absolute  master  of 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  except  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  and  even  that  lay 
open  to  his  ineursbna  Nothing  of  conse* 
qnence  was  achieved  on  the  side  of  Porta* 
gal,  from  whence  the  earl  of  Galway  re- 
turned to  England  by  the  queen^s  permis* 
sion.  Tlie  operations  of  the  British  fleet, 
during  this  summer,  were  so  inconsiderable 
as  scarce  to  deserve  notice.  Sir  John  Norris 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  with 
a  view  to  support  the  Camisars,  who  were 
in  arm^  in  the  Cevennes,  sailed  to  Port 
Cette,  within  a  league  of  Marseilles,  and  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  from  the  insurgenta 
The  place  surrendered,  without  opposition, 
to  about  seven  hundred  men  that  landed 
under  the  command  of  major-general  Suis- 
san,  a  native  of  Languedoc.  He  likewise 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  and  castle 
of  Eyde ;  but  the  d  uke  de  Noailles  advancing 
with  a  body  of  forces  to  ioin  the  duke  de 
Roquelaire,  who  commanded  in  those  parts^ 
the  English  abandoned  their  conquests,  and 
re<embarked  with  precipitation.  After  the 
battle  of  Poultowa  the  czar  of  Muscovy  re- 
duced all  Livonia ;  but  he  and  king  Augus- 
tus agreed  to  a  neutrality  for  Pomerania./ 
The  king  of  Sweden  continued  at  Bender, 
and  the  grand  seignior  interested  himself  so 
much  in  favor  of  that  prince,  as  to  declare 
war  against  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Hos- 
tilities were  carried  on  between  the  Swe- 
dish and  Danish  fleets  with  various  succesa 
The  malcontents  in  Hungary  sustained  re- 
peated losses  during  the  summer;  but  they 
were  encouraged  to  maintain  the  war  by 
the  rupture  l^tween  the  Ottoman  Porte 
and  Russia.  They  were  flattf'red  with 
hopes  of  auxiliaries  from  the  Turks;  and 
expected  engineers  and  money  from  the 
French  monarch. 

THE  WHIG  MINISTRY  DISGRACED. 

Im  England,  the  effects  of  those  intrigues 
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which  had  heen  (broMd  agtmst  the  whiff 
ministenr  be|ftn  to  appear.  The  trial  o? 
Sacheverel  had  excited  a  popalar  apirit  of 
averaion  to  thoee  who  favored  the  diaaentera. 
IVom  ajl  parte  of  the  kingdom  addreiMs 
were  preaented  to  the  queeo,  eeoauring  all 
resiataiice  as  a  rebeHiona  doctrine,  founded 
upon  anti-monarchical  and  republican  prin- 
eiplea.  At  the  ame  time,  ooonter-addreeaee 
were  procured  by  the  whigBi  extolling  the 
revelation,  and  m^fnifylMr  the  oonduet  of 
the  present  parliament  The  qneen  began 
to  express  her  attachment  to  the  tones,  by 
mortifying  the  duke  of  Marlboroagh  Upon 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex  she  wrote  to 
the  genera],  desiring  that  the  regiment 
which  had  been  commanded  by  that  noble- 
man should  be  given  to  Mr.  Hill,  brother  to 
Mrs.  Masham,  who  bad  supplanted  the 
dutohess  of  Marlborough  in  the  queen's 
friendship,  and  was,  in  eflbct,  the  source  of 
this  political  revolution.  The  duke  repre* 
aented  to  her  majeety,  in  person,  the  preju- 
dice that  would  redound  to  the  service  from 
the  promotion  of  such  a  young  oflicer  over 
the  heads  of  a  great  many  brave  men,  who 
bad  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  valor  and 
capacity.  He  expostu||Lted  with  his  sove* 
reign  on  this  extraordinary  mark  of  partial 
regard  to  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
which  he  could  not  help  considering  as  a 
declaration  against  himself  and  his  mmily, 
who  had  so  much  cause  to  complain^of  that 
lady*s  malice  and  ingratitude.  To  this  re* 
monstrance  the  queen  made  no  other  reply, 
hut  that  he  would  do  well  to  conault  his 
A-ienda.  The  earl  of  Godolphin  enforced 
hie  friend's  arguments,  though  without  ef^ 
foet;  and  the  dake  retired  in  disgust  to 
Windsor.  The  oneen  appeared  at  council 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  his  ah* 
sence,  which  did  not  fail  to  alarm  the  whole 
whig  faction.  Several  noblemen  ventured 
to  speak  to  her  majesty  on  the  subject,  and 
explain  the  bad  consequences  of  disobliging 
a  man  who  had  done  such  eminent  services 
to  the  nation.  She  told  them  his  services 
were  still  fresh  in  her  memory ;  and  that 
ehe  retained  all  her  former  kindneas  for  his 
person.  Hearing,  however,  that  a  popular 
clamor  was  raised,  and  that  the  house  of 
commons  intended  to  pass  some  votes  that 
would  be  disagreeable  to  her  and  her  new 
counsellors,  she  ordered  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin to  write  to  the  duke,  to  dispose  of  the 
regiment  as  he  should  think  proper,  and 
return  to  town  immediately.  Before  he  re- 
ceived this  intimation  he  had  sent  a  letter 
to  the  qneen,  desiring  she  would  permit  him 
to  retire  from  business.  In  answer  to  this 
petition,  she  assured  him  his  suspicions  were 
groundless,  and  insist<>d  upon  his  coming  to 
kCouncil.  The  dntchess  demanded  an  au> 
dtenee  of  her  majesty,  on  pretence  of  vindi- 


cating her  own  eharacter  ftom  nnae  aFper 
sioBB^  She  hoped  to  work  upon,  the  queca^ 
tenderness,  and  retrieve  the  influeoee  ahe 
had  lost  She  protested,  aigned,  wept*  and 
supplicated;  but  the  queen  waa  too  w^ 
pleased  with  her  own  deliveranoe  finosa  the 
tyranny  of  the  other's  friendship,  to  incur 
such  slavery  for  the  futura  All  the  hu- 
miliatioB  of  the  dntcheas  served  only  to  rea- 
der herself  the  more  contemptible.  The 
queen  heud  her  without  exhibiting  the 
least  sign  of  enaotion,  and  all  she  would 
vouchsafe,  was  a  repetition  of  these  words, 
**  You  deaired  no  answer,  and  you  shall  have 
none;"  alluding  to  an  expressioD  in  a  letter 
she  had  receiv^l  from  the  duteheasL  As  an 
additional  mortification  to  the  miniatiT,  the 
office  of  lord  chamberlain  was  traoaferred 
from  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  duke  of 
Shrswsburjc,  who  had  lately  voted  with  the 
tones,  and  maintained  an  intioMicy  of  cor- 
reapoodenoe  with  Mr.  Harley.  The  intereat 
of  the  duke  of  Marlbotough  waa  aoi  even 
auffieient  to  prevent  the  dismissal  of  his 
own  soihui-law,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  from 
the  poat  of  secretary  of  slate,  io  which  he 
waa  succeeded  by  lord  Dartmouth. 

The  queen  waa  generally  applaodod  for 
thus  aaserting  her  just  prerogative,   and 
aetting  herself  free  from  an  arbitraiy  ca- 
bal, by  whieh  she  had  been  so  long  kept  in 
dependence.    The  duke  of  Beaufort  went 
to  oourt  on  this  occasion,  and  told  her  ma- 
jesty, he  waa  extremely  glad  that  he  could 
now  salute  her   queen   in  reality.    The 
whole  whig  party  were  justly  alanued  at 
these   alterationa.    The  directors  of  the 
Bank  repreaented  to  her  majesty  the  prejo- 
dice  that  would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  pub- 
lic credit  from  a  change  of  the  ministry. 
The  emperor  and  the  &tee-geiieral  inters 
posed  in  this  doanestic  revolution.    Their 
ministers  at  London  presented  memorials, 
expbining  in  what  manner  foreign  affiurs 
would  be  influenced  fay  an  alteration  in  the 
British  ministry.    The  queen  assured  them, 
that,  whatever  changea  might  be  roade^  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  shoukl  be  continued 
in  his  employments.  '  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust the  earl  of  Godolphin  was   divested 
of  his  office,  and  the  treasury  put  in  cook- 
mission,  subjected  to  the  direction  of  Har- 
ley, appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  under-treasurer.    The  earl  of  Roches- 
ter waa  declared  president  of  the  council, 
in  the  room  of  lord  Somen:  the  staff  of 
lord-steward,  being  taken  from  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  waa   ^ven  to  the   duke   of 
Buckingham ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  waa  removed 
from  the  aecretary's  office,  to  make  way  for 
Mr.  Henry  St  J(^o.    The  lord  chancelk)r 
having  resiirned  the  great  aeal,  it  was  first 
put  in  commiasion,  and  afterwards  etven  to 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt   The  earl  of  Whartoa 
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duf  rendcvod  hw  tiomniiflBiofi  of  lord  lieuton* 
ant  of  IrdtLiidt  which  the  qo«eii  oooferred 
on  the  duke  of  OnBond.  xhe  earl  cf  Or- 
ford  withdrew  himeelf  fh)m  the  board  of 
adiRualtf ;  and  Mr.  Geor^  GranvUle  was 
appointed  eecretar?  of  war,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole.  The  oommendxyf  the 
fi>rceB  in  Portugal  was  bestowed  upon  the 
earl  of  Portmore :  the  dnke  of  mmilton 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  the  coim* 
ty  palatine  of  Lancaster.  In  a  word,  there 
was  not  one  whig  left  in  any  office  of  state, 
except  the  dnie  of  Manbonmgh,  who 
would  have  renounced  his  command,  had 
not  he  been  earnestly  dissuaded  by  his  par- 
tienlar  friends  from  taking  such  a  step  as 
might  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  That  the  triumph  of  the  to- 
ries  might  be  complete,  the  queen  dissolved 
the  whiff  parliament,  after  such  precautions 
were  tueki  as  could  not  fail  to  influence 
the  new  election  in  iaver  of  the  other 
party. 

To  this  end  nothing  so  eflbctually  con- 
tribnted  as  did  the  trial  of  Sacheverel,  who 
Was  used  as  an  instrument  and  tool  tb  wind 
and  turn  the  paaaions  of  the  vulgar.  Hav- 
ing been  presented  to  a  benefice  in  North 
Wales,  he  went  in  procession  to  that  coun- 
try, with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
a  sovereign  prince.  He  was  sumptuously 
entertained  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  different  noblemen,  who,  while  they 
worshipped  him  as  the  idol  of  their  faction, 
could  not  help  despising  the  object  of  their 
adoration.  He  was  received  in  several 
towns  by  the  magistrates  of  the  corpora^ 
tion,  in  their  fbrmtdities,  and  often  attended 
by  a  body  of  a  thousand  horse.  At  Bridge- 
n<Mth  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Oreswell,  at  the 
head  of  four  tiiousand  horse,  and  the  like 
number  of  persons  on  fbot,  wearing  white 
knots  edged  with  gold,  and  three  leaves  of 
gilt  laurel  in  their  hatSL  The  hedges  were 
for  two  miles  dressed  with  garlands  of 
fiowers,  and  lined  with  people;  and  the 
steeples  covered  with  streamers,  Hags,  and 
colors.  Nothing  was  heard  bat  the  cry  of 
■"The  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel."  The 
clergy  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  seemed  to  spread  like  a  con- 
tagion through  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
people,  and  md  such  efibct  upon  the  elec- 
tions for  the  new  parliament,  that  very  fow 
were  returned  as  members  but  such  as  had 
distinguished  themselves  bjr  tiieir  zeal 
against  the  whig  administration.  Now  the 
queen  had  the  tSeasure  to  see  all  the  offices 
of  stale,  the  lieutenancy  of  London,  the 
man^pement  of  corporations,  and  the  direc- 
Cioo  oi  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  the 
hands  of  the  toriea  When  these  met  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  Mr. 
Bromley  was  chosen  speaker^  without  op- 


position. The  queen,  in  her  speech,  recom- 
mended the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
vigor,  especiajfr  in  8paiu.  She  declared 
heiself  resolved  to  support  the  church  of 
England ;  to  preserve  tlie  British  cnnstito- 
tion  according  to  the  union;  to  maintain 
the '  indulgrence  by  law  allowed  to  scrupu- 
lous consciences ;  and  to  employ  none  but 
such  as  were  heartily  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  lords,  in  their  address,  promised  to 
concur  in  all  reasonable  measures  towards 
procuring  an  honorable  peace.  The  com- 
mons were  more  waim  and  hearty  in  their 
assurances,  exhortinfif  her  majesty  to  dis- 
countenance all  such  principles  and  mea- 
sures as  had  lately  threatened  her  royal 
crown  and  dimity;  measures  which,  when- 
ever they  might  prevail,  would  prove  fiihd 
to  the  whole  constitution,  both  in  church 
and  state.  After  this  declaration  they  pro> 
ceeded  to  consider  the  ertimates,  and  cheer- 
fhlly  granted  the  supplies  for  tfie  ensuing 
year,  part  of  which  was  raised  by  two  lot- 
teries. -  In  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of 
Scarborough  moved  that  the^  thanks  of  the 
house  should  be  returned  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough;  but  the  duke  of  Argyle 
made  some  dnections  to  the  motion,  and 
the  generars  friends,  dreading  the  con^o- 
quence  of  putting  the  question,  postponf^d 
me  consideration  of  this  proposal  until  the 
duke  should  return  f^otn  the  continent  The 
earl  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  ambas- 
ndor  extraordinary  to  the  Imperia]  court : 
the  earl  cfF  Riven  was  sent  in  the  same 
quality  to  Hanover :  Mr.  Richard  Hill  was 
nominated  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  as  well  as  to  the  council  of 
state  anpohited  for  the  government  of  the 
Spanisn  Netherlands,  m  'die  room  of  lieu- 
tenant-general Cadogfan.  Meredith,  Ma^ 
cartney,  and  Honey  wood,  were  deprived  of 
their  regiments,  because  in  their  cups  they 
had  drunk  confosion  to  the  enemies  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough. 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  INSUtTED. 

This  nobleman  arrived  in  England  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  December.  He 
conferred  about  half  an  hour  in  private  with 
the  queen,  and  next  morning  assisted  at  a 
committee  of  the  privy-council.  Her  ma- 
jesty gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  need- 
ed not  to  expect  the  thanks  of  the  parlia- 
ment as  formerly ;  and  told  him  she  hoped 
he  would  live  well  with  her  ministers.  He 
expressed  no  resentment  at  the  alterations 
which  had  been  made ;  but  resolved  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  queen's  pleasure,  and  retain 
the  command  of^the  arm  v  on  her  own  terms. 
On  the  second  day  of  January,  the  queen 
sent  a  message  to  both  houses,  intimating 
that  there  had  been  an  action  m  Spain  to 
the  di^vantage  of  king  Charles :  that  the 
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daiMijge  havUigf  fallen  particularly  od  the 
Engliab  forces,  «bo  had  given  directions  for 
sending  and  procuring  troops  to  repair  their 
loss,  and  hoped  the  parliament  would  ap- 
prove her  conduct.  Doth  houses  seized  this 
opportunity  of  venting  their  spleen  against 
the  old  ministry.  The  history  of  Enjrluid 
is  disgraced  by  the  violent  conduct  of  two 
turbutent  factions,  which,  in  their  turn,  en- 
grossed the  administration,  and  legislative 
power.  The  parliamentary  strain  was  quite 
altered.  One  can  hardly  conceive  how  re- 
solutions so  widely  different  could  be  taken 
4>n  the  same  subject,  with  any  shadow  of 
reason  and  decorum.  Marlborough,  who 
but  a  few  months  befix'e  had  been  so  highly 
extolled  and  caressed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  was  now  become  the  object 
of  parliamentary  hatred  and  censure,  though 
no  sensible  alteration  had  happened  in  his 
conduct  or  succesa  That  hero,  who  had 
retrieved  the  glory  of  the  British  arms,  won 
so  many  battles,  subdued  such  a  number  of 
towns  and  districts,  humbled  the  pride  and 
checked  the  ambition  of  France,  secured 
the  liberty  of  Europe,  and,  as  it  were,  chain- 
ed victory  to  his  chariot  wheels,  was  in  a 
&w  weeks  dwindled  into  an  object  of  con- 
tempt and  derision.  He  was  ridiculed  in 
public  libels,  and  reviled  in  private  conver- 
«atbn.  Instances  were  everywhere  repeat- 
ed of  his  fraud,  avarice,  and  eztortbn ;  his 
insolence,  cruelty,  ambition,  and  miscon- 
duct ;  even  his  courage  was  called  in  ques- 
tion; and  this  consummate  general  was 
represented  as  the  lowest  of  mankind.  So 
unstable  is  the  popularity  of  every  character 
that  fluctuates  Wween  two  opposite  tides 
of  faction. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE 
WAR  IN  SPAIN. 
Ths  lords,  in  their  answer  Xo  the  queen*s 
message,  declared,  that  as  the  misfortune  in 
Spain  might  have  been  occadoned  by  some 
preceding  mismanagement,  they  would  use 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  discover  it,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future.  They 
set  on  foot  an  inquiry  concerning  the  afiairs 
of  Spain ;  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  be- 
ing examined  .before  the  committee,  imputed 
all  the  miscarriages  in  the  course  of  that 
war  to  the  earl  of  Galway  and  general 
Stanhope.  Notwithstanding  the  defence  of 
Galway,  which  was  clear  and  convincing, 
the  house  resolved,  that  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough had  given  a  faithful  and  honorable 
account  of  the  councils  of  war  in  Valencia: 
that  the  earl  of  Galway,  lord  Tyrawley, 
and  general  Stanhope,  in  avoiding  an  offen- 
sive war,  had  been  the  unhappy  occasion  of 
the  battle  at  Almanza,  the  source  of  our 
misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  one  great  cause 
of  the  disappointment  of  the  expedition  to 
Toulon,  concerted  with  her  majesty.   They 


v^ited,  that  the  prosecution  of  an  oflensive 
war  in  Spaiii  was  approved  and  directed  hj 
the  ^linisters,  who  were,  therefor^  justly 
bLanoable,  as  having  contributed  to  all  our 
misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  to  the  disappiMnt- 
ment  of  the  expedition  against  Toulon :  that 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  during  bis  oom- 
mand  in  Spain,  had  performed  many  ^r^^eat 
and  eminent  services;  and  if  his  opmion 
had  been  followed,  it  might  have  prevented 
the  misfortunes  that  ensued.  Then  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  moved,  that  the  thanks 
of  the  house  should  be  p^iven  to  the  earl,  for 
his  remarkable  and  emment  services ;  and, 
these  he  actually  received  from  the  mouth 
of  the  lord-keeper  Harcourt,  who  took  this 
opportunity  to  drop  some  oblique  reflections 
upon  the  mercenary  disposition  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  The  house,  proceeding 
in  the  inquiry,  passed  another  vote,  impell- 
ing, that  the  late  ministry  had  been  negli- 
gent in  managing  the  Spanish  war,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  nation.  Finding  that 
Uie  Portuguese  troops  were  posted  on  the 
right  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Alman- 
za, they  resolvM,  that  the  earl  of  Galway, 
in  yielding  this  point,  had  acted  contrary  to 
the  honor  of  the  Imperial  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  These  resolutions  they  included 
in  an  address  to  the  queen,  who  bad  been 
present  during  the  debates,  which  were  ex- 
tremely violent ;  and  to  every  separate  vote 
was  attached  a  severe  protest.  These  were 
not  the  proceedings  of  candor  and  national 
justice,  but  the  ebullitions  of  party  Zealand 
rancorous  animosity. 

While  the  lords  were  employed  in  this 
inquiry,  the  commons  examined  certain 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  navy ;  and  some  censnres  were 
passed  upon  certain  persons  concerned  in 
contracts  for  victualling  the  seamen.  The 
inhabitants  of  St  01aye*s  and  other  parishes 
presented  a  petition^  complaining  that  a 
great  number  of  Palatines,  inhabiting  one 
house,  might  produce  among  them  a  conta- 
gious distemper;  and  in  time  become  a 
charge  to  the  public,  as  thev  were  destitute 
of  all  visible  means  of  subsistence.  This 
petitipn  had  been  procured  by  the  tories, 
that  the  house  of  commons  might  have  an- 
other handle  for  attacking  the  late  ministry. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  upon 
what  invitation  or  encouragement  those 
Palatines  hnd  come  to  Eoglara.  The  papers 
relating  to  this  affair  being  laid  before  them 
by  the  aueen's  order,  and  perused,  the  house 
resolved,  that  the  inviting  and  bringing  over 
the  poor  Palatines  of  all  religions,  at  the 
public  expense,  was  an  extravagant  and  un- 
reasonable charge  to  the  kingdom,  and  a 
scandalous  misapplication  of  the  public 
money,  tending  to  the  increase  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  and  of  dangerous  conse- 
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<|ueDOB  to  the  confltitotioD  in  ehmch  and 
fltate;  and,  that  whoever  admed  their  be- 
ing' broof  lit  over  waa  ao  enemy  to  the  qaeen 
and  inn^doai.  Animated  by  the  heat  of 
this  inqiiiryy  they  paaaed  the  bill  to  repea] 
the  act  for  a  general  natnralizatioD  qf  all 
Protestanta ;  but  this  was  rejected  in  the 
house  of  lords.  Another  bill  was  enacted 
into  a  law,  importing,  that  no  person  shonld 
be  deemed  qualified  for  representing  a  coun- 
ty in  parliament,  unless  he  poeseesed  an  e»> 
tate  of  six  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  and  re- 
stricting the  qualificatioB  of  burgejBs  to  half 
that  sum.  The  design  of  this  bill  was  to 
ezclnde  trading  peo|3e  from  the  house  of 
commons,  and  to  lodge  the  lej^ative  power 
with  the  landholders.  A  third  act  passed, 
permitdncr  the  importation  of  Freoich  wine 
m  neotral  bottoms :  a  bill  against  which  the 
whigs  loudly  exclaimed,  as  a  national  evil, 
and  a  scaodaloos  compliment  to  the  enemy. 

HARLEY  STABBED  AT  THE  CJOUWaL 

BOARD. 
A  TiOLiirr  party  in  the  house  of  commons 
began  to  look  upon  Harley  ad  a  lukewarm 
tory,  because  be  would  not  enter  precipi- 
tately into  all  their  factious  measures ;  they 
even  began  to  suspect  his  principles,  when 
his  credit  was  re-established  by  a  very  sin- 
gular accident.    Guiscard,  the  French  par- 
tiBsn,  of  whom  mention  hath  alreadv  been 
made,  thought  himself  very  ill  rewarded  for 
bis  services,  with  a  precarious  pension  of 
&Qr  hundred  pounds,  which  he  enjoyed  iiom 
the  queen's  bounty.  He  had  been  renounced 
bv  St  John,  the  former  companion  of  his 
pleasures:  he  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  ob* 
tain  an  audience  of  the  queen,  with  a  view 
to  demand  more  considerable  appointments. 
Harley  was  bis  enemy,  and  all  access  to  her 
majesty  was  denied.    Enraged  at  these  dts- 
appointnents,  he  attempts  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  court  of  France,  and  offered 
his  services,  in  a  letter  to  one  Moreau,  a 
banker,  m  Puis.    This  packet,  which  he 
endeavored  to  transmit  fay  the  way  of  Por- 
tugal, was  intercepted,  and  a  warrant  issued 
oat  to  apprehend  him  for  high  treason. 
When  the  mesasnger  disarmed  him  in  flt 
James's  Park,  he  exhibited  marks  of  guilty 
oonfoskm  and  despair,  and  begged  that  he 
voaM  kill  him  directly.    Bemg  conveyed 
to  the  Cockpit,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  he  per- 
ceived a  penknifo  lying  upon  a  table,  aitid 
took  it  up  without  being  perceived  by  tiie 
ttteodaots.  A  committee  of  council  was  im- 
mediately summoned,  aiid  Guiscard  brought 
^efere  them  to  be  examined.    Finding  that 
bn  correspondence  with  Moreau  was  dis- 
severed, he  desired  tospeak  in  private  with 
eecretary  St  John,  whom,  in  all  probability, 
be  had  reserved  to  assassinate.  His  request 
"cmg  lefined,  he  sakl,  **  That's  hard !  not 
eoe  word  f  St  John  bemg  oiitof  his  reach, 
VofcllL  24 


he  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  exckiBK 
ing,  '*Have  at  thee,  then  !**  stabbed  him  'm 
the  breast  with  the  penknifo  which  he  had 
concealed.  The  instrument  broke  upon  the 
bone,  without  penetrating  into  the  cavity : 
nevertheless,  he  repeat^  the  blow  with 
such  force,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer foil  to  the  ground.  Secretary  St 
John,  seeing  him  foil,  cried  out,  **  The  vil- 
lain has  killed  Mr.  Harley  !'*  and  drew  his 
sword.  Several  other  members  followed  his 
example,  and  wounded  Guiscard  in  several 
places.  Yet  he  made  a  desperate  defence, 
until  he  was  overpotf^ered  by  the  messen* 
gers  and  servants,  and  conveyed  from  the 
council  chamber,  which  he  had  filled  with 
terror,  tumult,  and  confosion.  His  wounds, 
though  dangerous^  were  not  mortal ;  but  he 
died  of  a  gangrene  occasioned  by  the  bruises 
he  had  sustainel.  This  attempt  upon  the 
lifo  of  Harley,  by  a  person  who  wanted  to 
establish  a  traitorous  correspondence  with 
France,  extinguished  the  suspicions  of  those 
who  began  to  doubt  that  minister's  int^rity. 
The  two  bouses  of  parliament,  in  an  address 
to  the  aueen,  daclajod  their  belief,  that  Mr. 
Harley's  fidelity  to  her  majesty,  and  zeal  for 
her  service,  had  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred 
of  ail  the  abettois  of  popery  and  foction(8). 
They  besought  her  majesty  to  take  all  pos> 
sible  care  of  her  sacred  person;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  to  give  directions  for  causing 
papists  to  be  removed  from  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.  A  proclamation  was 
published,  ordering  the  laws  to  be  strictly 
put  in  execution  against  papista  When 
Harlev  appeared  in  the  house  of  commons 
after  his  recovery,  he  was  congratulated 
upon  it  by  the  speaker,  in  a  florid  and  ful- 
some premeditated  speech.  An  act  was 
passed,  decreeing,  that  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  a  privy-counsellor  should  be  folony 
without  benefit  of  cleTgr.  The  earl  <^ 
Rochester  dying,  Harley  became  sole  minis- 
ter, was  creatM  baron  of  Whigmore,  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  earl,  by  the  noble  and 
ancient  title  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer:  to 
crown  his  prosperity,  he  was  appointed  lord 
treasurer,  and  vested  with  the  supreme  ad- 
mmistratioo  of  afiairs. 

DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR^lTll. 
Trv  commons  empowered  certain  per- 
sons to  examine  all  the  grants  made  by  king 
Wiffiam,  and  report  the  value  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  considerations  upon  which  they 
were  made.  Upon  their  report  a  bill  was 
formed  and  passed  that  house ;  but  the  lords 
rejected  it  at  the  first  reading.  Their  next 
step  was  to  examine  the  public  accounts^ 
with  a  view  to  fix  an  imputation  on  the  earl 
of  Goddphin.  They  voted,  that  above  ^ve 
and  thirty  millions  of  the  money  granted  b^ 
parliament  remained  unaocountea  for.  Tbjs 
sum,  however,  indoded  scnne  accounts  in 
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tk«  feigns  of  kiiu[  Charles  and  kinff  Wil- 
liam. One-half  of  the  wbcde  was  charged 
to  Mr.  Bridges,  the  paymaster,  who  had  ao 
tnallj  acoouQted  for  all  the  money  he  had 
received,  except  aboat  three  millions,  thoufffa 
these  accounts  had  not  passed  through  the 
auditor's  office.  The  commons  afterwaids 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  debts  of  the 
navy,  that  exceeded  five  millions,  which, 
with  many  other  debts,  were  thrown  into 
one  stock,  amounting  to  nine  millions  fimr 
hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  A  fund 
was  formed  for  paying  an  interest  or  annuity 
cMf  six  per  cent  until  the  principal  should  be 
discharged ;  and  with  this  was  granted  a 
mooopcMy  of  a  projected  trade  in  the  South 
Sea,  vested  in  the  proprietors  of  navy-bills, 
debentures,  and  other  public  securities, 
which  were  incorporated  for  this  purpose. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, founded  upon  a  chimerical  supposition, 
that  the  English  would  be  permitted  to  trade 
upon  the  coast  of  Pern  in  the  West  Indie& 
Perhaps,  the  new  ministry  hoped  to  obtain 
this  permisnon,  as  an  equivalent  for  their 
abanooning  the  interest  of  king  Charlefs, 
with  respect  to  his  pretensions  upon  Spain. 

5^  this  time  the  emperor  Joseph  had  died 
the  small-pox  without  male  issue ;  so  that 
his  brother's  immediate  aim  was  to  succeed 
him  on  the  Imperial  throne.  This  event 
was,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  com* 
monicated  by  a  message  mm  the  queen  to 
both  houses.  She  told  them,  that  the  States- 
general  had  concurred  with  her  in  a  resdu- 
tion  to  support  the  house  of  Austria ;  and 
that  they  nad  already  taken  soch  measures 
as  would  secure  the  election  of  Charies  as 
head  of  the  empire. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate their  attachment  to  the  church,  in 
consequence  of  an  address  from  the  lower 
house  of  convocation,  and  a  quickening  mes- 
sage from  the  queen,  passed  a  bill  for  build- 
ing fifty  new  churches  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  the  duty  upon  coals,  which 
had  been  granted  for  the  bailding  of  St 
Paul's,  now  finished.  This  imposition  was 
continued  until  it  should  raise  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poonda 
At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  ootemons 
presented  a  remonstrance  or  representation 
to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  told  her,  that 
they  had  not  only  raised  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, but  also  discharged  the  heavy  debts  of 
whidi  the  nation  had  so  long  and  justly 
oomplained.  They  said,  thaC  in  trecuiff 
the  causes  of  this  debt,  they  had  diaoovered 
fhuid,  embezzlement,  and  misapplication  of 
the  public  money :  that  they  who  of  late  yeara 
had  the  management  of  the  treasury  were 
foilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of  trust  and  in- 


justice to  the  nation,  in  albwinc  above  thirty 
millions  to  remain  unaccounted  for;  a  par- 
posed  omisskxi  that  looked  like  a  design  U> 
conceal  embezzlements.  They  beffged  her 
majesty  would  give  immediate  JireeCioDi 
for  compelling  the  several  imprest  aooouot- 
ants  speedily  to  pass  their  accounta  They 
expressed  their  hope,  that  such  of  the  ao> 
countantB  as  had  neglected  their  duty  ia 
proeecttting  their  aooounlB,  ought  no  longer 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  public  money. 
They  affirmed,  that  ihim  all  theee  evO  prio- 
tiees  and  worse  designs  of  some  persooi^ 
who  had,  by  fidse  profenions  of  love  to  their 
country,  insinuated  themselves  ^to  her  royal 
favor,  irreparable  mischief  would  have  ac- 
crued to  the  public,  had  not  her  majesty,  in 
her  great  wisdom,  seasonably  discovered  the 
tendency  of  such  measures,  and  removed 
from  the  administration  those  who  had  to 
ill  answered  her  majesty's  favorable  opinion, 
and  m  so  man^  instanc^groasly  abosBd  the 
trust  reposed  m  them.  They  observed,  that 
her  people  coukl  with  greater  patience  have 
sufiereo  the  manifold  ujuries  done  to  them- 
selves, by  the  frauds  and  depredations  d 
such  evil  mmistersy  had  not  tne  same  men 
proceeded  to  treat  her  sacred  P^non  with 
undutifulnesi  and  disregard.  This  repre- 
sentation beinff  circulatea  through  the  kmg^ 
dom,  produced  the  desired  effect  of  inflam- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  late 
mmistry.  Such  expedients  were  become 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  Oxford's  pro- 
ject, which  was  to  pot  a  speedy  end  to  a 
war  that  had  already  subjected  the  peofde 
to  grievous  oppression,  and  even  aocoroo- 
lat^  heavy  burdens  to  be  transmitted  to 
their  posterit^r.  The  nation  was  inspired  by 
extravagant  ideas  of  glory  and  eonqoest, 
even  to  a  rage  of  war-makmg ;  so  that  the 
new  ministers,  in  order  to  dispel  those  dan- 
gerous chimeras,  were  oUi^ed  to  take  mear 
sures  for  exciting  their  indignation  and  con- 
tempt against  those  persons  whom  they  had 
formerly  idolized  as  ttieir  heroee  and  patriota 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  the  queen,  bav- 
inff  given  the  royal  assent  to  several  public 
aJMl  private  bills,  made  an  afiectionate  speech 
to  both  bouses.  She  thanked  the  commons, 
in  the  warmest  expressions,  for  havinff  cnoi* 
fdied  with  all  her  desires ;  fbr  haying  baffled 
the  expectations  of  her  enemies  in  finding 
supplies  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year ; 
in  having  granted  greateT  sums  than  were 
ever  given  to  any  prince  in  one  sessioR;  and 
in  having  settled  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debts,  so  that  the  credit  of  the 
nation  was  restored.  She  cxpie—wi  her 
earnest  concern  for  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover ;  and  her  fixed  renlntnn 
to  soppoKand  encouraffe  die  church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  establii&ed.  TImi  the  pa^ 
liament  was  piorogaed. 
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mOCBBDINGS  IN  THE  CONVOCATION. 

Op  tiie  eoDYocation  which  was  assembled 
\nth  the  new  pftTliament,  the  lower  house 
chose'  Dr.  Atterbury  their  prolocutor.    He 
was  an  enterprising  ecclesiQ3tic,  of  exten- 
ave  learning,  acute  talents,  violently  at- 
tached to  tory  principles,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  prime  minister,  Oxford ; 
so  that  be  directed  all  the  proceedings  in 
the  lower  boose  of  convocation,  in  concert 
with  that  minister.    The  queen,  in  a  letter 
to  the  archbishop,  signified  her  hope,  that 
the  consultations  of  the  clergy  miglit  he  of 
use  to  repress  the  attempts  of  loose  and 
profane  persons.    She  sent  a  license  under 
the  broad  seal,  empowering  them  to  sit  and 
do  business  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  ever 
had  been  granted  since  the  reformation. 
They  were  Ordered  to  lay  before  the  queen 
an  account  of  the  excessive  growth  of  in- 
fidelity and  heresy,  as  well  as  of  other  abuses, 
that  necessary  measures  might  be  taken  for 
a  refbrmation.    The  bishops  were  purposely 
slighted  and  overlooked,  oecause  they  had 
lived  in  harmony  with  the  late  ministera 
A  committee  being  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
representation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
church  and  religion,  Atterbury  undertook 
the  task,  and  composed  a  remonstrance  that 
contained  the  most  keen  and  severe  stric- 
tures upon  the  administration,  as  it  had  been 
exercised  since  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
Another  was  penned  by  tlie  bishqis  in  more 
moderate  terms:  and  several  regulations 
were  made,  but  in  none  of  these  did  the 
two  houses  agree.    They  concurred,  how- 
ever, m  censuring  some  tenets  favoring 
Arianism,  broachM  and  supported  by  Mx. 
Whiston,  roatfaenuitical  professor  in  Cam- 
bridge.   He  bad  been  expelled  the  univer- 
sity, and  wrote  a  vindication  of  himself, 
dedicated  to  the  convocation.    The  arch- 
bishop doubted  whether  this  assembly  could 
proceed  against  a  man  for  heresy :  the  judges 
were  consulted,  and  the  majority  of  them 
Ufave  in  tiieir  opinion,  that  the  convocation 
had  a  jurisdiction.    Four  of  them  professed 
the  contrary  sentiment,  which  they  main- 
tained from  the  statutes  made  at  the  reforma- 
tion.   The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops, 
aid,  that  as  there  was  now  no  doubt  of  their 
JQTigdiction,  she  expected  they  would  pro- 
,  ceed  in  the  matter  before  them.    Fresh 
scruples  arising,  they  determined  to  exam- 
ine the  book,  without  proceeding  against 
the  author,  and  this  was  censurcn  accord- 
iagly.  An  extract  of  the  sentence  vras  sent 
to  ^  queen ;  but  she  did  not  signify  her 
pleasare  on  tbb  subject,  and  the  afiair  re- 
mained in  suspense.    Whiston  published  a 
work  in  four  volumes,  justifying  bis  doc- 
^^  and  maintaining  that  Ae  apostolical 
cotttitntioos  were  not  only  canonica],  but 


also  preferable  in  point  of  authority  to  tibe 
epistles  and  the  gospels. 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  CONTIN. 
UES  TO  COMBiAND  THE  ALLIED  AB- 
MIES. 

Thb  new  ministry  had  not  yet  determin- 
ed to  supersede  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
in  the  command  of  the  army.  This  was  a 
step  which  could  not  be  taken  without  giv* 
ing  umbrage  to  the  Dutch  and  other  alRes. 
He  therefore  set  out  for  Holland  in  thd 
month  of  February,  after  the  queen  had  as- 
sured him  that  he  might  depend  upon  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  forcea  liavmg 
conferred  with  the  deputies  of  the  States 
about  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  he, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  assemUed  the 
arrov  at  Orchies,  between  Lisle  and  Douay; 
while  mareschal  de  Villars  drew  together 
the  French  trdbps  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cambray  and  Arraa  Louis  had  by  this  time 
depopulated  as  well  as  imooverished  his 
kingdom ;  yet  his  subjects  still  flocked  to  his 
sta^ard  with  surprising  spirit  and  attach- 
ment Under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
misery  they  uttered  not  one  complaint  of 
their  sovereign ;  but  imputed  all  their  ca- 
lamities to  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the 
alliea  Exclusive  of  all  the  other  imposi- 
tions that  were  laid  upon  that  people,  the^ 
consented  to  pay  the  tenth  penny  of  their 
whole  substance;  but  all  their  efibrts  of 
loyalhr  and  afl^tion  to  their  prince  would 
have  been  ineffectual,  had  not  the  merchants 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  permission  of  Philip, 
undertaken  repeated  voyages  to  the  SouUi 
Sea,  from  whence  they  brought  home  im- 
mense treasures ;  while  the  allies  took  no 
steps  for  intercepting  these  sopplies,  though 
nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  for  the 
English  than  to  deprive  the  enemv  of  this 
great  resource,  and  convert  it  to  their  own 
advantage.  Had  a  squadron  of  ships  been 
annually  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  sub- 
jects of  France  and  Spain  must  have  been 
literally  starved,  and  Louis  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  such  terms  as  the  confederates  might 
have  thought  proper  to  impose.  Villars  had 
found  means  to  assemble  a  very  numerous 
army,  with  which  he  encamped  upon  the 
river  Sanset,  in  such  an  advantageous  post 
as  could  not  be  sacked  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Mari- 
borough  passed  the  Scarpe,  and  formed  his 
camp  between  Douay  and  Bouchain,  where 
he  was  joined  by  prince  Eugene  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of^  May.  This  general, 
however,  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Nether- 
landa  Understanding  that  detachments  had 
been  made  from  the  army  of  Villars  to  the 
Rhine,  and  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in- 
tended to  act  in  the  empire,  the  prince,  by 
order  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  marched 
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towards  the  Upper  Shine  with  the  Imperial 
and  Palatine  troopa,  to  secure  Germany. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  repassing  the 
Scarpe,  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Lens, 
from  whence  he  advanced  towards  Aire,  as 
if  he  had  intended  to  attack  the  French  lines 
in  that  quarter.  These  lines  beginning  at 
Bouchain  on  the  Schelde,  were  continued 
along  the  Sanset  and  the  Scarpe  to  Arras, 
and  thence  along  the  Upper  Scarpe  to 
Canche.  They  were  defended  by  redoubts 
and  other  works,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Villars  judged  they  were  impregnable,  and 
called  them  the  iVe  gfus  uUra  of  Marl- 
borough. 

This  nobleman  advancing  within  two 
leagues  of  the  French  lines,  ordered  a  great 
number  of  fascines  to  be  made,  declaring  "be 
would  attack  them  the  next  morning;  so 
that  Villars  drew  all  his  forces  on  that  side, 
in  full  expectations  of  an  engagement.  The 
duke,  on  the  supposition  that  the  oassage  of 
the  Sanset  by  Arleux  would  be  len  unguard- 
ed, had  ordered  the  ffenerals  Cadogan  and 
Hompesch  to  assemUe  twenty  battalions 
and  seventeen  squadrons  from  Douay  and 
the  neighboring  garrisons,  to  march  to  Ar- 
leuJL,  where  they  should  endeavor  to  pass 
the  Sanset  Brigadier  Sutton  was  detached 
with  the  artillery  and  pontoons,  to  lay 
Midges  over  the  canal  near  Goulezen,  and 
over  the  Scarpe  at  Vitry,  while  the  duke, 
with  the  whole  confederate  army,  began  his 
march .  for  (be  same  place  about  nine  in  the 
evening.  He  proceeded  with  such  expedi- 
tion, that  by  five  in  the  morning  he  passed 
the  river  at  Vitry.  There  he  received  in- 
telli^nce,  that  Hompesch  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  passes  on  the  Sanset  and 
Schelde  without  opposition,  the  enemy  hav- 
ing withdrawn  their  detachments  from  that 
side,  just  as  he  had  imagined.  He  himself, 
with  his  vanffuard  of  filly  souadrona,  hasten- 
ed his  march  towards  Arleux,  and  before 
eight  of  the  clock  arrived  at  Baca-Bachuel, 
where  in  two  hours  he  was  joined  by  the 
heads  of  the  columns  into  which  he  had  di- 
vided his  infantry.  Villars  being  certified 
of  his  intention,  about  two  in  the  morning, 
decamped  with  his  whole  armj^  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  king's  houne- 
hold  troops,  marched  all  night  with  such 
expedition,  that  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon he  was  in  sight  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  by  this  time  joined  count 
Hompesch.  The  French  general  immedi- 
ately retreated  to  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
which  had  advanced  to  the  high  road  be- 
tween Arras  and  Cambrav,  while  the  allies 
encamped  upon  the  Schelde,  between  Gisy 
and  Estrum,  after  a  march  of  ten  leagues 
without  halting,  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in 
history.  By  this  plan,  so  happily  executed, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  fitirly  outwitted 


Villars,  and,  without  the  lois  of  one  tmm, 
entered  the  lines  which  he  had  nitmounced 
impregnable.  This  stroke  of  tne  Englirii 
general  was  extolled  as  a  masterpiece  of 
military  skill,  while  Villars  was  exposed  U» 
the  ridicule  even  of  bis  own  officera.  The 
field^deputies  of  tlie  States-general  proposed 
that  he  should  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  who 
passed  the  Schelde  at  Crevocoeur,  in  order 
to  cover  Bouchain ;  but  the  duke  would  not 
hazard  an  engagement,  considering  how 
much  the  army  was  fiitigued  by  the  long 
march ;  and  that  any  misfortune,  while  they 
continued  within  the  French  linos,  might 
be  fatal.  His  intention  was  to  besiege  Bou- 
chain ;  an  enterprise  that  was  deemed  im- 
practicable, inasmuch  as  the  place  was  situ- 
ated in  a  morass,  strongly  fortified,  and  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  garrison,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  army  superior  in  num- 
ber to  that  of  the  allies.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  and  the  diesuasbns  of 
his  own  friends,  he  resolved  to  undertake 
the  siege ;  and,  in  the  ntean  time,  dii:patcb- 
ed  brigadier  Sutton  to  England,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  having  passed  the  French 
lines;  which  was  not  at  all  aorreeable  to  his 
enemies.  They  bad  prognosticated  that  no- 
thing would  be  done  during  this  campaign, 
and  began  to  insinuate  that  the  duke  could 
strike  no  stroke  of  importance  without  the 
assistance  of  prince  Eugene.  They  now  en- 
deavored to  lessen  the  glory  of  his  success; 
and  even  taxed  him  with  having  removed 
his  camp  from  a  convenient  situation  to  a 
place  where  the  troops  were  in  danger  of 
starving.  Nothing  could  be  more  provoking 
than  this  scandalous  malevolence  to  a  great 
man,  who  had  done  so  much  honor  to  his 
country,  and  was  then  actually  exposing  his 
life  in  her  service. 

BOUCHAIN  REDUCED. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  August  Bouchain 
was  invested,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
vigilance  and  capacity,  well  knowing  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  how 
much  his  reputation  would  depend  upon  his 
success.  Villars  had  taken  every  precaution 
that  his  skill  and  experience  could  sug- 
gest, to  bafile  the  enoeavors  of  the  Eng- 
lish general.  He  had  reinforced  the  garrison 
to  tlie  number  of  six  thousand  chosen  men» 
commanded  by  officers  of  known  courage 
and  ability.  He  made  some  efforts  to  raise 
the  siege ;  but  they  were  rendered  ine&e- 
tual  by  the  consummate  prudence  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  duke  of  MarUorough.  Then 
he  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  Douay,  which 
likewise  miscarried.  If  we  consider  that 
the  English  general,  in  the  execution  of  his 
plan,  was  obliged  to  form  lines,  erect  regu- 
lar forts,  raise  batteries,  throw  bridges  over 
a  river,  make  a  causeway  through  a  deep 
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morui)  provide  for  the  secnritj  c^  eoDvoys 
agaiDflt  a  numeroiui  army  on  one  side,  and 
the  gairisomi  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes 
on  the  other,  we  must  allow  that  this  was 
the  boldest  enterprise  of  the  whole  war: 
that  it  required  ail  the  fortitude,  skill,  and 
resolutbn  of  a  great  general,  and  all  the 
vaior  and  intrepiditj  of  the  confederate 
troops,  who  had  scarce  ever  exhibited  such 
amazing  proois  of  courage  upon  any  other 
occasion  as  they  now  displayed  at  the  siege 
of  Bouchain.     In  twenty  days  after  the 
trenches  were  opened,  the  ffarrison  were 
obliged  lo  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war;  and  this  conquest  was  the  last  mili- 
tary exploit  performed  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough: the  breaches  of  Bouchain  were 
no  sooner  repaired  than  the  opposite  armies 
began  to  separate,  and  the  allied  forces  were 
quartered  m  the  frontier  towns,  that  they 
might  be  at  hand  to  take  the  field  early  in 
the  spring.    They  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  Maeee,  almost  as  fiir  as  the  Sambre ; 
of  the  Schelde  from  Toumay ;  and  of  the 
Lys  as  far  aa  it  is  navigable.    They  bad  re- 
duced Spanish  Guelderland,  limburg,  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Hainanlt:  they  were  masters  of  the  Searpe 
and,  bv  the  conquest  of  Bouchain,  they  had 
opened  to  themselves  a  way  into  the  very 
bowels  of  France.    All  these  acquisitions 
were  owing  to  the  valor  «nd  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  now  returned  to 
the  Hague,  and  arrived  in  £«ngland  about 
the  middle  of  November. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE  COMMANDS  THE 
BRITISH  TROOPS  IN  SPAIN. 
Tab  queen  had  conferred  the  command 
of  her  forces  in  Spain  upon  the  duke  of 
^r^H  who  was  recalled  from  the  service 
in  Amders  for  that  purpose.    He  had  long 
been  at  variance  with  the  duke  of  Marlb(> 
rough ;  a  circumstance  which  recommended 
him  the  more  strongly  to  the  ministij.  He 
landed  at  Barcelona  on  the  twenty-nmth  of 
May,  and  found  the  British  troops  in  the  ut- 
most distress  for  want  of  subsistence.    The 
treasurer  bad  promised  to  supply  him  iibe* 
tally:  the  commons  had  granted  one  mil- 
lion fi?e  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  that 
service.    All  their  hopes  of  success  were 
fixed  on  the  campaign  m  that  kingdom ;  and 
indeed  the  army  commanded  by  the  duke 
de  Vendoroe  was  in  such  a  wretched  con- 
ditioD,that  if  Staremberg  had  been  properly 
sapported  by  the  allies,  lie  might  have  olv 
tained  ognal  advanta^a    The  duke  of 
Argyle,  luiving  waited  m  vain  for  the  prom- 
>Md  remittances,  was  obliged  to  borrow 
TODMey  on  his  own  credit,  before  the  Britiih 
troopB  could  take  the  field.     At  length, 
Staremberg  advanced  towards  the  enemy, 
who  attacked  him  at  the  pass  of  Prato  del 
Asy,  where  they  were  tepulsed  with  cod- 
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siderable  damage.  After  this  action  the 
duke  of  Argyle  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  conveyed  back  to  Barcelona. 
Vendome  invested  the  castle  of  Cardona, 
which  was  vigorously  defended  till  the  end 
of  December,  when  a  detachment  being 
sent  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  defeated  the 
besiegns,  killed  two  thousand  on  the  spoti 
and  took  all  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
bagffsge.  Staremberg  was  unable  to  folbw 
the  olow:  the  duke  d[  Argyle  wrote  press- 
ing letters  to  the  ministry,  and  loudly  com- 
plained that  he  was  altogether  unsupported ; 
but  all  his  reuionstmces  were  inefiectual : 
no  remittances  arrived ;  and  he  returned  to 
England  without  having  been  able  to  at-  ' 
tempt  an^hing  of  importance.  In  Sep> 
tember,  kmg  Charles,  leaving  his  queeqfa^ 
BfeLrcekina,  set  sail  for  Italy,  and  at  Miuuii 
had  an  interview  wkh  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
where  all  disputes  were  compromised.  That 
prince  had  forced  his  way  mto  Savoy,  and 
penetrated  as  for  as  the  Ilhine ;  but  he  sud- 
denly halted  in  the  middle  of  his  career, 
and  after  a  short  campaign  ronassed  the 
mountains.  Prince  Eugene,  at  tne  head  of 
the  German  foroes,  pK)tected  the  electors 
at  Frankfort  from  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
and  Charles  was  unanimously  chosen  em- 
peror ;  the  electors  of  Cokgn  and  Bavaria 
having  been  excluded  from  voting,  becauee 
they  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
war  between  the  Ottoman  Poite  and  the 
Muscovites  was  of  short  duration.  The 
czar  advanced  so  for  into  Moldavia,  that  he 
was  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  altogether 
in  the  power  of  his  enemy.  In  this  emer- 
gency, he  foand  means  to  corrupt  the  grand 
vizier  in  private,  while  in  public  he  pro- 
posed articles  of  peace  that  were  accepted. 
The  king  of  Sweaen,  who  was  in  the  Turk- 
ish army,  charged  the  vizier  with  treachery, 
and  that  minister  was  actually  disgraced. 
The  grand  seignior  threatened  to  renew  the 
war;  but  he  was  appeased  by  the  caar's 
surrendering  Asoph. 

EXPEDITION  TO  CANADA. 
Thb  English  ministry  had  conceived  great 
expectations  from  an  expeditkm  against 
Quebec  and  Placentia,  in  North  America, 
planned  fay  colonel  Nicholson,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  garrisoned 
Porte  Royal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Anapolia  He  had  brought  four  Indian  chieft 
to  England,  and  represented  the  advanta^ 
that  would  redound  to  the  nation  in  pomt 
of  commeroe,  should  the  Fren^  be  expelled 
from  North  America.  The  ministers  relish- 
ed the  proposal.  A  body  of  five  thousand 
men  was  embarked  in  transports,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier  Hill,  brother  to  Mra 
Madiam;  and. they  sailed  from  Plymouth 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  a  strong 
squadron  of  ships  commanded  by  Sir  Hoveiv 
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den  Walker.  At  Aston  in  New-England, 
they  were  joined  by  two  regiments  <a  Pro- 
yinoiais ;  and  about  four  thousand  men,  con- 
mating  of  American  planters,  Palatines,  and 
Indians,  rendezvoused  at  Albany,  in  order 
to  march  by  land  into  Canada,  while  the 
fleet  sailed  up  the  river  of  that  name.  On 
the  twenty-first  day  of  August,  they  were 
exposed  to  a  violent  storm,  and  driven  among 
rocks,  where  eight  transports  perished,  with 
about  eight  hundred  men.  The  admiral 
immediately  sailed  back  to  Spanish  river 
bay,  where  it  was  determined,  in  a  council 
of  war,  that  as  the  fleet  and  forces  were 
Tictualled  for  ten  weeks  only,  and  they  could 
not  depend  upon  a  supply  of  provisions  from 
New-England,  they  should  return  home, 
^irittiout  making  any  fnrther  attempt  Such 
was  the  issue  of  this  paltry  expedition,  in- 
trusted to  the  direction  of  an  officer  without 
talents  and  experience. 

In  the  Irish  parliament  held  during  the 
summer,  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  peers  supported  the  tory  in- 
terest, while  the  commons. expressed  the 
warmest  attachment  to  revolution  principles. 
The  two  houses  made  strenuous  representa- 
tions, and  passed  severe  resolutions  against 
each  other.  After  the  session,  Sir  Con^n- 
tine  Phtpps,  the  chancellor,  and  genera] 
Ingoldsby,  were  appointed  justices  in  the 
absence  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  re- 
turned to  Bngland  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. In  Scotland  the  Jacobites  made  no 
scruple  of  professing  their  principles  and 
attachments  to  the  pretender.  The  dutchess 
of  Gordon  presented  the  facultjr  of  advocates 
with  a  silver  medal,  representing  the  cheva- 
lier de  St  George ;  and  on  the  reverse  the 
British  islands,  with  the  motto  *'  Redditte?^ 
After  some  debate,  it  was  voted,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixhr-three  voices  against  twelve, 
that  the  dutchess  should  be  thanked  for  this 
token  of  her  regard.  This  task  was  per- 
formed by  Dundassof  Arnistoun,  who  thank- 
ed her  grace  for  having  presented  them 
with  a  medal  of  their  sovereign  lord  the 
king;  hoping,  and  being  confident,  that  her 
grace  would  very  soon  have  an  opportunity 
to  compliment  the  &culty  with  a  second 
medal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
king  and  royal  family,  upon  the  finishing 
rebellion,  usurping  tyranny,  and  whiggery. 
An  account  of  this  transaction  being  laid 
before  the  queen,  the  lord-advocate  was  or- 
dered to  inquire  into  the  particulars.  Then 
the  faculty  were  so  intimidated,  that  they 
disowned  Dundass,  and  Home,  his  accom- 
plice. They  pretended  that  the  affair  of 
the  medal  had  been  transacted  by  a  party  at 
an  occasional  meetinir,  and  not  by  general 
consent;  and  by  a  solemn  act  they  declared 
theur  attachment  to  the  queen  and  the  Pro- 
tsi^tauit  succesaion.   The  court  was  satisfied 


with  this  atonement ;  bat  the  resident  from 
Hanover  havin^f  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  queen  desirmg  thatDundass  and  his  as- 
sociates might  be  prosecuted,  the  govern- 
ment removed  Sir  David  DalrympTe  from 
his  office  of  lord-advocate,  on  pretence  of 
his  having  been  too  remiss  in  prosecuting 
those  dehnquents;  and  no  further  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  afiair. 

NEGOTIATION  BKTWEEN  THE  COURTS 
OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLANa 
Fob  some  time  the  negotiation  for  peace 
had  been  calrried  on  between  the  court  of 
France  and  the  new  ministers^  who  had  a 
double  aim  in  this  measure ;  namely,  to  roor^ 
tify  the  whigs  and  the  Dutch,  whom  they 
detested,  and  to  free  their  country  from  a 
ruinous  war  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  becoming  habitual  to  the  constitatkn. 
They  foresaw  the  risk  they  would  run  bjr 
entering  into  such  measures,  should  ever  th« 
opposite  faction  regain  the  ascendency :  they 
knew  the  whigs  would  employ  all  their  art 
and  influence,  which  was  very  powerful,  in 
obstructing  the  peace,  and  in  raising  a  popu- 
lar clamor  agamst  the  treatv.  Biit  their 
motives  for  treating  were  such  aa  prompted 
them  to  undervalue  all  those  difficulties  and 
dangers.  They  hoped  to  obtain  such  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  commerce  for  the  sub- 
iectfl  of  Great  Britain  as  would  silence  all 
detraction.  They,  did  not  doubt  of  being 
able  to  maintain  the  superiority  which  they 
had  acquired  in  parliament;  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  cherished  views  in  aver  of 
the,pretender,  whose  succession  to  the  crown 
would  have  efiectually  established  their  do- 
minion over  the  opposite  party.  The  earl 
of  Jersey,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Oir 
ford,  sent  a  private  message  to  the  court  of 
France,  importing  the  queen's  earnest  de- 
sire of  peace,  representing  the  impossibilitj 
of  a  private  negotiation,  as  the  ministry  was 
obliged  to  act  with  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion, and  desiring  that  Louis  would  propose 
to  the  Dutch  a  renewal  of  the  conferences, 
in  which  case  the  English  plenipotentiaries 
should  have  such  instructions,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  States-general  to  pre- 
vent the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  This  in- 
timation was  delivered  by  one  Gualtier,  an 
obscure  priest,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to 
count  Gallas,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  and 
had  been  employed  as  a  spy  by  the  French 
ministry,  since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. His  connexion  with  lord  Jersey, 
was  by  means  of  that  nobleman's  lady,  who 
professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religioo.  His 
message  was  extremelv  agreeable  to  the 
court  of  Versailles.  He  returned  to  Loo- 
don,  with  a  letter  of  compliment  from  the 
marquis  de  Torcy  to  the  earl  of  Jerser,  io 
which  that  minister  assured  him  of*^  his 
master's  sincere  inclination  fur  peace,  thoqgh 
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ke  ms  avene  to  a  renewal  of  the  oonfer- 
encea  with  the  States-geneFaL    Goaltier 
wrote  a  letter  toYersaiUes,  desirinff,  b  the 
name  ofihe  Eogliafa  ministry,  that  hia  most 
Christian  majesty  would  communicate  to 
thera  hia  propoails  for  a  general  peace, 
which  they   would  communicate   to   the 
Stetes-general,  that  they  mi^ht  negotiate  in 
concert  with  their  allies.    A  general  an- 
swer being'  made  to  this  intimation,  Gual- 
tier  made  a  second  journey  to  Ver^illes, 
and  brought  over  a  memorial  which  was 
immediately  transmitted  to  Holland.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  pensionary  endeavored  to 
renew  the  conferences  in  Holland.  Petkum 
wrote  to  the  French  ministry,  that  if  bis 
majesty  would  resume  the  negotiation,  in 
concert  with  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  he 
should  certainly  have  reason  to  be  satipiSed 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  deputiea 
This  proposal  Louis  declined,  at  the  deaire 
of  the  English  ministers. 
The  States-general  having  perused  the 
.   memorial,  assured  queen  Anne  that  they 
were  ready  to  join  with  ber  in  contributing 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  durable  peace ;  but 
they  expressed  a  desire  that  toe  French 
king  would  communicate  a  more  particular 
plan  for  securing  the  interest  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  for  settling  the  repose  of  Eu- 
rope.  Gualtier  was  once  more  sent  to  Ver- 
Bailles,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior,  who  had 
resided  in  France,  as  secretary  to  the  em- 
bassies of  the  earla  of  Portland  and  Jersey, 
a     This  gentleman  had  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion by  his  poetical  talenta;  vras  a  man  of 
uncommon  ability,  and  insinuating  address, 
and  perfectly  devoted  to  the  tory  interest. 
He  was  empowered  to  communicate  the 
preliminaiy  oemands  of  the  English ;  to  re- 
ceive the  answer  of  the  French  km^;  and 
demand  whether  or  not  king  Philip  had 
transmitted  a  power  of  treating  to  his  grand- 
ftther.   He  arrived  incognito  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  presented  the  queen's  memorial, 
in  which  soe  demanded  a  Jiarrier  for  the 
Dutch  in  the  Netherlands,  and  another  on 
the  Rhine  for  the  empire:  a  security  for  the 
Dutch  commerce,  and  a  general  satisfaction 
to  all  her  allies.  She  required  that  the  strong 
places  taken  from  the  duke  of  Savoy  should 
be  restored ;  and  that  he  should  possess  such 
towns  and  districts  in  Italy  as  had  been 
ceded  to  him  in  treaties  between  him  and 
his  allies:  that  Louis  should  acknowledge 
queen  Anne  and  the  Protestant  successicHi ; 
aemolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk ;  and 
wee  to  a  new  treaty  of  commerce :  that 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  should  be  yielded 
to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  the  negro 
trade  in  Amerfca,  at  that  time  carried  on 
I7  the  French,  should  be  ceded  to  the  Eng- 
lish, together  with  some  towns  on  that  con^ 
tiaent,  where  the  slavea  might,  be  refreshed. 


She  expected  secoritythat  her  subjects 
trading  to  Spain  should  enjoy  all  advantages 
grant^  by  that  crown  to  the  most  favored 
nation:  that  she  should  be  put  in  possession 
of  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  bay,  either 
by  way  of  restitution  or  cession ;  and  that 
both  nations  should  continue  to  enjoy  what- 
ever territories  they  might  be  possessed  of 
in  North  America  at  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties.  She  likewise  insisted  upon  a  se- 
curitv,  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
ehouid  nevei'  be  united  on  the  same  head. 
Ifer  majesty  no  longer  insisted  upon  Philip's 
being  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Spain  by 
the  arms  of  his  own  grandfother.  She  now 
perceived  that  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria  would  be  as  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  of  Europe,  as  ever  that  of  ^ 
fomily  of  Bourbon  had  been,  in  the  zenTQi 
of  ita  gloi^.  She  might  have  remembered 
the  excessive  power,  ttie  insolence,  the  am- 
bition of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  U.  who  had 
enslaved  so  many  countries,  and  embroiled 
all  Europe.  She  waa  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion to  her  subjects  and  follow-creatures: 
she  was  eagerlv  oent#pon  procuring  such 
advantages  to  her  people,  as  woukl  enable 
them  to  discharge  the  heavy  load  of  debt 
under  which  they  labored,  and  recompense 
them  in  some  measure  fbr  the  blood  and 
treasure  they  had  so  lavishlv  expended  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  These  were  the 
sentiments  of  a  Christian  princess;  of  an 
amiable  and  pious  sovereign,  who  bore  a 
share  in  the  grievances  of  her  su^ects,  and 
looked  upon  Uiero  with  the  ey.es  of^^matemaJ 
afiTection.  She  thought  she  had  the  better 
title  to  insist  npon  those  advantages,  as  they 
had  been  already  granted  to  her  subjects  in 
a  private  treaty  with  king  Charles. 

MENAGER  ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND. 

As  Prior's  powers  were. limited  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  negotiate,  Mr. 
Menager,  depu^  from  the  city  of  Rouen  to 
the  board  of  trade,  accompanied  the  English 
minister  to  London,  with  jfull  power  to  settle 
the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  the  queen  immediately 
commissioned  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
earls  of  Jersey,  Dartmouth,  Oxford,  anid  Mr. 
St  John,  to  treat  with  him ;  and  the  con- 
ferences were  immediately  begun.  After 
long  and  various  disputes,  they  agreed  upon 
certain  preliminary  articles,  which,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  October,  were  signed  by  the 
French  minister,  and  by  the  two  secretaries 
of  state,  in  consequence  of  a  written  order 
from  her  majesty.  Then  Menager  was  pri- 
vately introduced  to  the  queen  at  Windsor. 
She  told  him  she  was  averse  to  war:  that 
she  would  exert  all  her  power  to  conclude 
a  speedy  peace :  that  ahe  should  be  glad  to 
live  upon  good  terms  with  the  king  cf  Francer 
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to  wliom  she  was  so  nearly  allied  in  Uood : 
■he  exprened  her  |iope  that  there  would-be 
a  closer  union  after  the  peace  between  them, 
and  between  their  subjects,,  cemented  bv  a 
perfect  correspondence  and  friendahip.  The 
eaii  of  Strafioid,  who  had  been  lately  re- 
called from  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  as 
ambasndor,  was  now  sent  back  to  Holland, 
with  orders  to  comrnunicate  to  the  pension* 
ary  the  propoeals  of  peace  which  France 
had  made ;  to  signify  the  queen'e  approfaa^ 
tion  of  them,  and  propose  a  place  where 
the  plenipotentiaries  should  asBemble.  The 
English  ministers  now  engaged  in  an  mti- 
■»te  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles; and  mareschal  Tallard,  beiuff  re- 
leased from  his  confinement  at  Nbttin^iam, 
wyis  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  country  on 
his  parole.  After  the  departure  of  Menager, 
the  preliminaries  were  communicated  to 
count  Gidlas,  the  emperor's  minister,  who, 
m  order  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people, 
caused  them  to  be  translated,  and  inserted 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers.  This  step  was 
so  much  resented  by  the  queen,  that  she 
sent  a  message,  desiring  he  would  come  no 
more  to  court ;  but  Hiat  he  might  leave  the 
kingdom  as  soon  as  he  should  think  proper. 
He  took  the  hint^  and  retired  accordingly; 
but  the  queen  gave  the  emperor  to  under- 
stand, that  any  other  minister  he  should  ap- 
point would  be  admitted  by  her  without  hesi- 
tation. 

THE  FRENCH  KING'S  PROPOSALS  DIS- 

AGREEABLE  TO  THE  ALUES. 
Thb  States  of  Holland,  alarmed  at  the 
preliminaries,  sent  over  Buys,  as  envoy-ex- 
traordinary, to  intercede  with  tiie  queen, 
that  she  would  alter  her  resolutions;  but 
she  continued  steady  to  her  purposes  and 
the  earl  of  StraflS)ra  demanded  the  imme- 
diate concurrence  of  the  States,  declaring, 
in  the  queen's  name,  that  she  would  look 
upon  any  delay,  on  their  part,  as  a  refusal 
to  comply  with  her  propositiona  Intimidated 
by  this  declaration,  they  agreed  to  open  the 
general  conferences  at  Utiecht  on  the  first 
day  of  January.  They  granted  passports  to 
the  French  mmisters ;  while  the  queen  ap- 
pointed Robinson  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the 
earl  of  Strafibrd,  her  plenipotentiaries'  at 
the  congresa  Charles,  the  new  emperor, 
being  at  Milan,  when  he  received  a  copy  of 
the  preliminaries,  wrote  circular  letters  to 
the  electors  and  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
exhorting  them  to  persist  in  their  enga^ 
ments  to  the  grand  alliance.  He  likewise 
desired  the  States-general  to  join  councils 
with  him  in  persuuing  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land to  reject  the  proposals  of  France,  and 
prosecute  the  war ;  or  at  least  to  negotiate 
on  the  foundation  of  the  first  preliminaries, 
which  had  been  signed  by  the  marquis  de 
Torcy.    He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same  por- 


poee  tb  the  queen  of  Qrmt  Brhain,  who  r»- 
ceived  it  with  the  most  mortifying  indiffe^ 
ence.  No  wonder  that  he  should  zealouriy 
contend  for  the  continuance  of  a  war,  the 
expense  of  which  she  and  the  Dutch  had 
hitherto  HmoBt  wholly  defrayed.  The  new 
preliminaries  were  severely  attacked  bjr 
the  whigs,  who  ridiculed  and  reviled  the 
ministry  in  word  and  writing.  Pampbleta 
libels,  and  lampoons,  were  ti>day  pabliabed 
by  one  fiiction,  and  to-morrow  answered  bjf 
the  other.  They  contained  all  the  insboi- 
tions  of  malice  and  contempt,  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  reproach,  and  all  the  rancor  of  re- 
crimination. In  the  midst  of  this  contention 
the  queen  dispatched  the  earl  of  Rivers  to 
Hanover,  with  an  assurance  to  the  elector, 
that  his  succession  to  the  crown  should  be 
efiectually  ascertained  in  the  treaty.  The 
earl  brought  back  an  answer  in  writing: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  his  electoral  highness 
ordered  baron  de  Bothmar,  his  envoy  in 
England,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  queen, 
representing  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  Philip's  remaining  in  possession  ctf" Spain 
and  the  West  Indies.  This  remonstrance 
the  baron  puUished,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the 
people,  and  the  whigs  extolled  it  with  the 
highest  encomiums ;  but  the  queen  and  her 
mmisters  resented  this  step,  as  an  offidoos 
and  inflammatory  interpoeitioiL 

The  proposals  of  peace  made  by  the 
French  kinff  were  disagreeable  even  to 
some  individuals  of  the  tory  party;  and 
certain  peers,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to 
that  interest,  agreed  with  the  whigs,  to 
make  a  remonstrance  against  the  prelimi- 
nary articlea  The  court  being  apprised  of 
their  intention,  prormied  the  parharaeot  till 
the  seventh  day  of  December,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  Scottish  peers,  who  would  csst 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  ministiy.  In  her 
speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  sessioD,  she 
told  them,  that,  notwithstanding  the  arts  of 
those  who  delighted  in  war,  the  place  and 
time  were  appointed  for  a  congress;  and 
that  the  States-general  had  expressed  their 
entire  confidence  in  her  conduct  She  de- 
clared her  chief  concern  shouM  be  to  secure 
the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  boose  of 
Hanover;  to  procure  all  the  advanta^  to 
the  nation  which  a  tender  and  aflectioiuite 
sovereign  could  procure  for  a  dutiful  snd 
loval  people ;  and  to  obtain  satisfiictioo  for 
all  her  alliea  She  observed,  that  the  most 
e^ctual  wav  to  procure  an  advantageous 
peace,  would  be  to  make  preparations  ibr 
carrying  on  the  war  with  vigor.  She  recom- 
mended^ unanimity,  and  prayed  God  would 
direct  their  consultationa  In  the  house  of 
lords,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  now 
associated  himself  with  the  whigs,  inveigh- 
ed against  the  preliminaries  as  captioos  and 
insufficient,  and  oflered  a  daose  to  be  insert- 
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ed  in  tbe  addreas  of  tfaanlcs,  repreeeDting  to 
her  majesty,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  honse, 
no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honorable  to  Great 
Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  shoald  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of 
the  hoQae  of  Bourbon.  A  violent  debate  en* 
eoed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  earl  of 
Anglesey  represented  the  necessity  of  eas- 
ing the  nation  of  the  burdens  incurred  by 
aift  expensive  war.  He  affirmed  that  a  good 
peace  might  have  been  procured  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  if  it  had 
not  been  prevented  by  some  persons  who 
prolonged  the  war  for  their  own  private  in- 
terest This  insinuation  was  levelled  at  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  made  a  Ions 
speech  in  his  own  vindication.    He  bowM 
to  the  place  where  the  queen  sat  incognito; 
and  appealed  to  her,  whether,  while  he  had 
the  honor  to  serve  her  maie^y  as  general 
and  plenipotentiary,  he  had  not  constantly 
informed  her  and  her  council  of  all  the  pro- 
posals of  peace  which  had  been  made ;  and 
had  not  desired  instructions  for  his  conduct 
on  that  subject  He  declared,  upon  bis  con- 
science, and  in  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  before  whom  he  expected  soon  to  ap- 
pear, that  he  was  ever  desirous  of  a  sale, 
nonorable,  and  lasting  peace;  and  that  he 
was  always  very  far  from  entertaining  any 
design  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his  own 
private  advantage,  as  his  enemies  had  most 
fiilsely  insinuate.    At  last  the  question  be- 
ing put,  whether  the  earl  of  Nottingham's 
advice  idiould  be  part  of  the  address;  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  small  majority. 
The  address  was  accordingly  presented,  and 
the  queen,  in  her  answer,  said  she  should 
be  very  sorry  any  one  could  think  she  would 
not  do  her  utmost  to  recover  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies  from  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Against  this  advice,  however,  several  peers 
protested,  because  there  was  no  precedent 
for  inserting  a  clause  of  advice  in  an  address 
of  thanks ;  and  because  they  looked  upon  it 
as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative.    In 
the  address  of  the  commons  there  was  no 
such  article;    and  therefore,  the   answer 
they  rei^ived  was  warm  and  cordial. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  claiming  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  peers,  as  duke  of  Brandon, 
a  title  he  had  lately  received,  was  opposed 
by  the  anti-courtiers,  who  pretended  to  fore- 
see great  danger  to  the  constitution  from 
admitting  into  tbe  house  a  greater  number 
of  Scottish  peers  than  the  act  of  union  al- 
lowed. Counsel  was  heard  upon  the  validity 
of  his  patent  They  observed  that  no  objec- 
tion could  be  made  to  the  queen's  preroga- 
tive in  conferring  honors ;  and  that  all  Uie 
subjects  of  the  united  kingdom  were  equally 
capable  of  receiving  honor.  The  house  of 
lords  had  already  decided  the  matter,  in  ad- 
mitting the  dake  of  Queensbury  upon  his 


being  created  duke  of  Dover.  The  debate 
was  managed  with  great  ability  on  both 
sides :  the  Scottish  peers  united  in  defence 
of  the  duke's  claim ;  and  the  court  exerted 
its  whole  strength  to  support  the  patent 
Nevertheless,  the  question  being  put, 
whether  Scottish  peers,  created  neers  of 
Great  Bittain  since  tlie  union,  ban  a  right 
to  sit  in  that  house ;  it  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  a  majority  of  five  voices ;  though 
not  without  a  protest  signed  by  the  lords  in 
the  opposition.  The  Scottish  peers  were  so 
mcensed  at  this  decision,  that  they  drew  up 
a  representation  to  the  queen,  complaining 
of  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  union,  ana 
a  mark  of  dimace  put  upon  the  whole 
peerage  of  Scotland.  The  bill  against  occa- 
sional conformity  viras  revived  by  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  in  more  moderate  terms 
than  those  that  bad  been  formerly  rejected ; 
and  it  passed  both  houses  bv  the  connivance 
of  the  whigs,  upon  the  earrs  promise,  tlmt 
if  they  would*  consent  to  this  measnf^  he 
would  bring  over  many  friends  to  jofauiem 
in  mattera  of  greater  consequence.  On  the 
twenty-second  day  of  December,  the  queen 
being  indisposed  granted  a  commission  to 
the  lord -keeper,  and  some  other  peers,  to 
give  the  royal  assent  to  this  bill,  and  another 
for  the  land-tax.  The  duke  of  Devonshire 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  giving 
precedence  of  all  peere  to  tbe  electoru 
prince  of  Hanover,  as  the  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. An  address  was  presented  to  the 
queen,  desiring  she  would  give  instructions 
to  her  plenipotentiaries,  to  cdnsult  with  the 
ministers  of  the  allies  in  Holland  before  the 
openuig  of  the  congress;  that  they  might 
concert  the  necessary  measures  for  proceed- 
ing with  unanimity,  the  better  to  obtain  the 
great  ends  proposed  by  her  majesty. 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  DISMISSED 

FROM  ALL  HIS  EMPL0YME1ST& 
Ths  commissioners  for  examining  the 
public  accounts  having  discovered  timt  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  received  an  an- 
nual present  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds 
from  the  contractors  of  bread  to  the  army, 
the  i)ueen  declared  in  council,  that  she 
thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  all  his  em- 
ployments, that  the  matter  might  be  impar- 
tially examined.  This  declaration  was  im- 
parted to  him  in  a  letter  under  her  own 
band,  in  which  she  took  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  treatment  she  had  received.  She 
probably  alluded  to  the  insolence  of  his 
dutcbess;  the  subjection  in  which  she  had 
been  kept  by  tbe  late  ministry;  and  the 
pains  lately  taken  by  the  whigs  to  depreci- 
ate her  conduct,  and  thwart  her  measures 
with  respect  to  the  peace.  The  duke  wrote 
an  answer  to  her  majesty,  vindicating  him- 
self iVom  the  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  his  character ;  and  his  two  daugb- 
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ten,  the  oountetB  of  Sanderland  and  the 
ludy  RailtoD,  resigned  their  places  of  ladies 
in  the  bed-chamher.  The  ministry,  in  order 
to  ascertain  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords, 
persuaded  the  queen  tatake  a  measure  which 
nothing  but  necessity  could  justiiy.  She 
created  twelve  peers  at  once,  [See  iVo/e  GO, 
at  the  end  of  thu  Vol,]  and  on  tke  second 
of  January  the^  were  introduced  into  the 
uppejr  house  withoat  opposition.  Th^  lord- 
keeper  delivered  to  the  house  a  message 
from  the  queen,  desiring  they  would  adjourn 
to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month.  The 
anti-courtiers  alleged,  that  the  queen  could 
not  send  a  message  to  any  one  house  to 
adjourn,  but  ouj^ht  to  have  directed  it  to 
both  houses.  This  objection  produced  a  de- 
bate, which  was  terminated  m  favor  of  the 
court  by  the  weight  of  the  twelve  new  peers. 

PRINCE  EUGENE  ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND. 
At  this  period  prince  Eugene  arrrived  in 
England,  with  a  letter  to  the  queen  from 
the  emperor,  and  instructions  to  propose  a 
new  scheme  for  prosecuting  the  war.    His 
errand  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to 
the  ministry;  and  they  suspected  that  his 
real  aim-wss  to  manage  intrigues  among 
the  discontented  partv  who  opposed    the 
peace.   Nevertheless  he  was  treated  with 
that  respect  which  was  due  to  his  quality 
and  eminent  talenta  The  ministers,  the  no- 
bility, and  officers  of  distinction,  visited 
him  at  bis  arrival.   He  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  queen,  who  received  him 
with  great  oom^cency.   Having  perused 
the  letter  which  he  delivered,  she  express- 
ed her  concern  that  her  health  did  not  peiv 
mittier  to  speak  with  his  highness  as  c^len 
as  she  could  wish ;  but  that  me  had  ordered 
the  treasurer  and  secretary  St  John  to  re- 
ceive his  proposals,  and  confer  with  him  as 
frequently  as  he  should  think  proper.    He 
expressea  extraordinary  respect  for  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
grace.  The  lord  treasurer,  while  he  en- 
tertained him  at  dinner,  declared  that  he 
looked  upon  that  day  as  the  happiest  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  since  he  had  the 
honor  to  see  in  his  house  the  greatest  cap- 
tain of  the  age.    The  prince  is  said  to  have 
replied,  **  If  I  am,  it  is  owing  to  your  lord- 
ship :**   alluding  to  the  disgrace  of  Marl* 
borough,  whom  the  earPs  intrigues  had  de- 
prived of  all  military  command.    When 
bishop  Burnet  convened  with  him  about 
the  scandalous  libels  that  were  every  day 
published  against  the  duke,  and  in  particular 
mentioned  one  paragraph,  in  which  the  au- 
thor allowed  he  had  been  once  fortunate, 
the  prince  observed,  it  was  the  greatest 
commendation  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
him,  as  it  implied  that  all  bis  other  successes 
were  owing  to  his  courage  and  conduct 
While  the  nobility  of  both  parties  vied  with 


each  other  in  dempoatnttkjoa  of  mpect  ftr 
this  noble  stranger;  while  he  was  adored 
by  the  whigs,  and  admired  by  the  people, 
who  gazed  at  him  in  crowds  when  he  ap- 
peared in  public ;  eyen  in  tbe  midst  cf  all 
these  careases,  party  riots  were  excited  to 
insult  his  person,  and  some  scandalous  re- 
flections upon  his  mother  were  inserted  in 
one  of  the  public  papers.  The  queen  treat- 
ed him  with  distinguished  marks  of  regjard; 
and,  on  her  birtb-day,  presented  him  with  a 
sword  worth  five  thousand  pounda  Never- 
theless, she  looked  upon  him  as  a  patron 
and  friend  of  that  turbulent  Action  to  which 
she  owed  so  much  disquiet  She  knew  he 
had  been  pressed  to  come  over  by  the  whig 
noblemen,  who  hoped  his  presence  would 
inflame  the  people  to  some  desperate  at- 
tempt upon  the  new  ministiy:  she  was  not 
ignorant  that  he  held  private  conferences 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  the  lord  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
all  the  cbiefii  of  that  part^ ;  and  that  he  en- 
tered into  a  close  connexion  with  the  baron 
de  Bothroar,  the  Hanoverian  enroy,  who 
had  been  very  active  in  fomenting  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  people. 

WALFOLE  EXPELLED. 
Hiot  majesty,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  afflicted  with  the  gout,  soit  a  message 
to  both  hoQses,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
January,  signifying  that   the  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  arrivM  at  Utrecht;  and  that 
she  was  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  an  early  campaign ;  she  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  commons  would  proceed  in  giving 
the  necessaiy  dispatch  to  the  suppliea  The 
lord  treasurer,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  succession, 
brought  in  a  bill  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  giving  prece- 
dence to  the  whole  electoral  mmily,  as  chil- 
dren and  nephews  of  the  crown ;  and  when 
it  was  passed  into  an  act,  he  sent  it  over  to 
Hanover  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harley.  The  six- 
teen peers   for  Scotland  were  prevafled 
upon,  oy  promise  of  satisfiiction,  to  resume 
their  seats  in  the  upper  bouse,  from  which 
they  had  absented  themselves  since  the  de- 
cision against  the  patent  of  tbe  dnkei^  Ham- 
ilton ;  but  whatever  pecuniary  recompense 
they  might  have  obtained  from  the  coort, 
on  which  they  were  meanly  dependent,  they 
received  no  satiitfaction  fh)Oi  the  parliament 
Tbe  commons,  finding  Mr.  Walpole  very 
troublesome  in  their  nouse,  by  his  talents, 
activity,  and  zealous  attachment  to  tbe  whig 
interest,  found  means  to  discover  some  cka- 
destine  practices  in  which  he  was  concerned 
as  secretary  at  war,  with  regard  to  tbe 
forage-contract  in  Scotland.    The  contract- 
ors, rather  than  admit  into  their  partnership 
a  person  whom  he  had  recommended  for 
that  purpose,  chose  to  present  his  fneod 
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ifidi  fif«  handredpoaiida.  Tbeir  bill  wu 
addramd  to  Mr.  Walpde,  who  endorsed  it, 
fluid  lus  friend  toached  the  money.  [Sfee 
Nou  HO,  alike  €nd  of  lhi$  VoL]  Thk 
tranwction  was  inteipreted  into  a  bribe. 
Mr.  Wslpole  was  voted  guiltj  of  oorraption, 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  expelled  the 
house.  Being  afterwards  rechoeen  by  the 
same  bovoogh  of  Lynn-Re^  which  he  had 
befive  represented,  a  petition  was  lodged 
against  nun,  and  the  eommons  voted  him 
mcapdble  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
serve  in  the  present  parliament 

Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  found  to  have  re- 
ceived a  yearly  sum  fh)m  Sir  Solomon  Me- 
dina, a  Jew,  concerned  in  the  contract  fer 
(bmiflhing  the  army  with  bread;  to  have 
been  gratified  by  the  queen  with  ten  thousand 

einds  a*year  to  defray  the  expense  of  mtel- 
ence ;  and  to  have  pocketed  a  deduction  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  from  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  troops  maintained  by  England.  It  was 
aUe^d,  in  his  justification,  that  the  present 
from  the  Jews  was  a  customary  penjuisite, 
which  had  always  been  enjoyed  hy  the  gen- 
eral of  the  Dutch  army :  that  the  deduction 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  was  granted  to 
him  by  an  express  warrant  from  her  ma- 
jesty ;  that  all  the  articles  of  the  charge 
joined  together  did  not  exceed  thirty  thou- 
amd  pounds,  a  sum  much  inferior  to  that 
which  had  been  allowed  to  king  William 
for  contingencies :  that  the  money  was  ex- 
pended in  procuring  intelligence,  which  was 
80  exact  that  the  duke  was  never  surprised : 
that  Bone  of  his  parties  were  ever  inter* 
cepted  or  cut  off;  and  all  the  designs  were 
by  these  means  so  well  concerted,  that  be 
never  once  miscarried.  Notwithetandinff 
these  representatbns,  the  majority  votd 
that  his  practices  had  been  unwarrant^le 
and  illegal ;  and  that  the  deduction  was  to 
be  accounted  for  as  public  money.  These 
resolutions  were  communicated  to  the 
queen,  who  ordered  the  attorney-general 
to  prosecute  the  duke  for  the  money  lie  had 
deducted  by  virtue  of  her  own  warrant 
Such  practices  were  certainly  mean  and 
mercenary,  and  greatly  tarnished  the  glory 
which  the  duke  had  acquired  bv  his  military 
talents,  and  other  diining  quahties. 

RESOLUTIONS  AGAINST  THE  BARRIER. 
TREATY  AND  THE  DUTCH. 
Ths  commons  now  directed  the  stream 
of  their  resentment  against  the  Dutch,  who 
had  certainly  exerted  all  their  endeavors  to 
overwhelm  the  new  mmistry,  and  retard 
the  negotiations  for  peace.  They  main- 
tained an  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  Whigs  of  England.  They  diffused  the 
most  invidious  reports  against  Oxford  and 
secretary  St  John.  Buys,  their  envoy  at 
I^odon,  acted  the  part  of  an  incendiary,  in 


sDggesting  violent  measnres  to  the  maloon* 
tente,  and  caballing  against  the  ffovemment 
The  ministers,  by  way  of  reprisu,  influenced 
the  house  ef  commons  to  pass  some  acrimo- 
oious  resolutions  against  the  StateMeneraL 
They  alleged  that  the  States  had  been  de- 
ficient ih  thenr  proportion  of  troops,  both  in 
Spain  and  in  the  r^fetherlands,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war ;  and  that  the  queen 
had  pud  above  three  millions  of  crowns  in 
subsidies,  above  what  she  was  obliged  to  ad- 
vance bv  her  engagements.  They  attacked 
the  bamer-treaty,  which  had  been  concluded 
with  the  States  by  k>rd  Townshend,  after 
the  conferences  at  Gertruydenburg.  By 
this  agreement,  England  guarantied  a  bar-  * 
rier  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  Dutch ;  and 
the  ^tes  bound  themselves  to  maintain, 
with  their  whole  force,  the  queen^e  title, 
and  the  Protestant  succession.  The  tories 
afiirmed  that  England  was  disgraced  by  en- 
gaging in  any  other  state  to  defend  a  suc- 
cession which  the  nation  might  see  canse 
to  alter:  that,  by  this  treaty,  the  States 
were  anthorized  to  interpose  in  British 
councils;  that,  being  poasessed  of  all  those 
strong  towns,  they  might  exclude  the  Eng<- 
lish  m>m  trading  to  them,  and  interfere  wiUi 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  The 
hbuse  of  commons  voted,  that  in  the  barrier- 
treaty  there  were  several  articles  destruc- 
tive to  the  trade  and  interest  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  therefore  highly  dishonorable  to 
her  majesty :  that  the  loixi  viscount  Towns- 
hend was  not  anthorized  to  conclude  several 
articles  in  that  treaty :  that  he  and  aU  those 
who  had  advised  its  bemg  ratified  ware 
enemies  to  the  queen  and  kingdom.  All 
their  votes  were  digested  into  along  repre- 
sentation presented  to  the  queen,  in  which 
they  averred  that  England,  durmg  the  war, 
had  been  overcharged  nineteen  millions;  a 
circumstance  that  implied  mismanagement 
or  fraud  in  the  old  ministry.  The  States, 
alarmed  at  these  resolutions,  wrote  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  the  queen,  renresenting 
the  necessity  of  a  barrier,  for  the  mutuu 
security  of  England  and  the  United  Prov- 
inces. They  afterwards  drew  up  a  large 
memorial  in  vindication  of  their  proceedings 
during  the  war ;  and  it  was  published  in  one 
of  the  English  papers.  The  commons  im- 
mediately voted  it  a  folse,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  libel,  reflecting  upon  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  boose;  and  me  printer  and  pub- 
lisher were  taken  into  custody,  as  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  privilege. 

ACTS  UNFAVORABLE  TO  THE  PRESBY- 
TERIAN DISCIPUNE  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Thxt  now  repealed  the  naturalization 
act  The]f  passed  a  bill  granting  a  toleration 
to  the  Episcopal  clergy  m  Scotland,  without 
paying  the  least  regard  to  a  representation 
from  ute  general  assembly  to  the  queen,  de- 
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ckring  thai  the  act  for  eecoring  the  Pres- 
byteriaa  goveroment  was  an  essential  and 
fundamei^  condition  of  the  treaty  of  union. 
Hie  bouse,  notwithstanding  this  remon- 
strance, proceeded  with  the  bill,  and  insert- 
ed a  clause  prohibiting  civil  magistrates 
from  executing  the  sentences  of  the  kirk- 
judicatories  (3).  The  Episcopal,  as  well  as 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  were  required  to 
take  the  oaths  of  abjuration,  that  they  might 
be  on  an  equal  footing  in  case  c^  diaob«ii- 
enoe;  for  the  commons  well  knew  that  this 
condition  would  be  rejected  by  both  from 
very  different  motive&  In  oider  to  exas- 
perate the  Presbyterians  with  further  pro- 
vocations, another  act  was  passed  for  discon- 
tinuing the  courts  of  judicature  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  which  had  never  been 
kept  b^  p«rson»of  that  persuasion.  When 
this  bill  was  read  for  the  third  time.  Sir 
David  Dalrymple  said,  "  Since  this  house  is 
resolved  to  make  no  toleration  on  the  body 
of  tUs  bill,  I  acquiesce;  and  only  desire  it 
ma^  oe  entitled,  A  bill  for.  establishing  jaco- 
bitism  and  immorality.**  The  chagrin  of 
the  Scottish  Prest^terians  was  completed 
by  a  third  bill  restoring  the  right  of  patron- 


aj[e,  which  had  been  taken  away  wiien  tiw 
discipline  of  the  kirk  was  last  estahlishedL 
Prince  Eugene  having  presented  a  menoo- 
rial  to  the  queen,  touching  the  conduct  of 
the  emperor  during  the  war,  and  cootainiiw 
a  proposal  with  relation  to  the  afliurs  of 
Spain,  the  queen  communicated  the  fchenie 
to  the  house  of  commons,  who  treated  it 
with  the  most  contemptuous  n^lecL  The 
prince,  finding  all  ius  effi>rts  inefiectual,  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  as  much  diapleaaed 
with  the  ministry,  as  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  people  of  Enj^land.  The 
commons  having  settled  the  mnds  fiv  the 
supplies  of  the  year,  amounting  to  six  mil- 
lions, the  treasurer  formed  the  plan  of  a  bill 
appointing  commissioDers  to  examine  the 
value  and  consideration  of  all  the  grants 
made  since  the  revolution.  His  design  was 
to  make  a  general  resumption ;  but,  as  the 
interest  of  so  many  noblemen  was  con- 
cerned, the  bill  met  with  a  yery  wann 
opposition ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  would 
have  certainly  passed,  had  not  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Straflford  ab- 
sented themselves  firom  the  house 
the  debate. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht — The  Qtteen^e  Measures  obstructed  by  the  Allies 
— Death  of  the  Dauphin  and  his  Son — The  Queen  demands  Philip* s  Renunciation 
of  the  Croum  of  France — The  Duke  of  Ormond  takes  the  Command  of  the  Brit" 
ish  Forces  in  Flanders — He  is  restricted  from  acting  against  the  Enemy — Debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  Subject — A  Loyal  Address  to  the  Commons — Philip 
promises  to  renounce  the  Crown  of  France — The  Queen  communicates  the  Plan  of 
the  Peace  in  a  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament — Exceptions  taken  to  some  of 
the  Articles  in  the  House  of  Lords — A  Motion  for  a  Guarantee  of  the  Protestant 
Succession  by  the  Allies  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons — The  Duke  of  Ormond 
declares  to  Prince  Eugene^  that  he  can  no  longer  cover  the  Siege  of  Quesnoy — Ir^ 
ruption  into  France  by  General  Grooestein — The  Foreign  Troops  in  British  Pay 
refuse  to  march  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond, — who  proclaims  a  Cessation  of  Arms^ 
and  seizes  Ghent  and  Brwes^The  Allies  drfeated  at  Denain — Progress  of  the 
Conferences  at  Utrecht — The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  are  killed  in  a 
Duel — The  Duke  of  Marlborough  retires  to  the  Continent — The  States-general 
sign  the  Barrier'lreaty — The  other  Allies  become  more  tractable — The  Peace  with 
France  signed  at  Utrecht — Bath  Houses  of  Parliament  congratulate  the  Queen  on 
the  Peace — Substance  of  the  Treaty  with  France — Objections  to  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce — Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Malt-tax  of  Scotland — The  Scot" 
tish  Lords  move  for  a  BUI  to  dissolve  the  Union — Address  of  the  Commons  about 
Dunkirk —  Violence  of  Parties  in  England — Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  he* 
land— 'New  Parliament  in  England^  Writers  employed  by  both  Parties — Treaty 
ofRastadt  between  the  Emperor  and  France — Principal  Articles  in  the  TVeaty  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Spain — Meeting  of  the  Parliament — The  House  of  Lords 
takes  Cognizance  of  a  Libel  against  the  Scots — Mr.  Steel  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons — Precautions  by  the  Whigs  for  the  Security  of  the  Protestant  Succession 
^Debates  in  the  House  qf  Lords  Concerning  the  Pretender  and  the  Catalans — They 
address  the  Queen  to  set  a  Price  on  the  Head  of  the  Pretender — A  Writ  demanded 
for  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  as  Duke  of  Cambridge — Death  of  the  Prinr 
cess  Sophia — Bill  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Schism — Another  against  aUwho  should 
list,  or  be  enlisted  in  a  Foreign  Service — The  Parliament  prorogued — The  Trea- 
surer disgraced^Precautions  taken  for  securing  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom — Death 
and  Character  of  Queen  Anne, 


CONFERENCES  OPENED  AT  UTRECHT— 

1712. 
In  the  rnoath  of  January  the  conferences 
for  peace  began  at  Utrecht    The  earl  of 
Jersey  would  have  been  appointed  the  pleni- 
potentiary for  England,  but  he  dying  after 
the  correepondence  with  the  court  of  France 
was  established^  the  queen  conferred  that 
charge  upon  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord 
privy-seal,  and  the  earl  of  Strafibrd.    The 
chief  of  the  Dutch  deputies  named  for  the 
congress,  were  Buys  and  Vanderdussen ;  the 
French  king  granted  his  powers  to  the  ma- 
feachal  D^Uxelles,  the  abbot  (afterwards 
cardioai)  de  Polignac,  and  Menager,  who 
had  been  m  England.   The  ministers  of  the 
emperor  and  Savoy  likewise  assisted  at  the 
conferences,  to  which  the  empire  and  the 
other  allies  likewise  sent  their  plenipoten- 
tiariei,  though  not  without  reluctance.    As 
all  these  powers,  except  France,  entertained 
sentim^ts  very  different  from  those  of  her 
Britannic  majesty,  the  conferences  seemed 
calculated  rather  to  retard  than  accelerate  a 
Vol  in.  25 


pacification.  The  queen  of  England  had 
foreseen  and  provided  against  these  difScul- 
ties.  Her  great  end  was  to  free  her  subjects 
from  the  miseries  attending  an  unprofitable 
war,  and  to  restore  peace  to  Europe ;  and  this 
aim  she  was  resolved  to  accomplish,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition.  She  had  also  determined 
to  procure  reasonable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion for  her  allies,  without,  howevier,  con- 
tinuing to  lavish  the  blood  and  trezisure  of 
her  people  in  supporting  their  extrava^nt 
demands.  The  emperor  obstinately  insisted 
upon  his  claim  to  the  whole  Spanish  monar- 
chy, refusing  to  give  up  the  least  tittle  of  his 
pretensions ;  and  the  Dutch  adhered  to  the 
old  preliminaries  which  Louis  had  formerly 
rejected.  The  queen  saw  that  the  liberties 
of  Europe  would  be  exposed  to  much  great- 
er danger  from  an  actual  union  of  the  Im- 
perial and  Spanish  crowns  in  one  head  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  than  from  a  bare  pos- 
sibility of  Spain's  being  united  with  France 
in  one  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
She  knew  by  experience  the  difficulty  of 
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dethroning  Philip,  rooted  as  he  was  in  the 
afiectioos  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people ;  and 
that  a  prosecution  of  this  design  would  serve 
DO  purpose  but  to  protract  the  war,  and  aug- 
ment the  grievances  of  the  British  nation. 
She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  distresses 


pledges  of  their  monarches  sincerity.  She 
sought  not  the  total  ruin  of  that  people,  al- 
ready reduced  to  the  brink  of  despair.  The 
dictates  of  true  policy  dissuaded  her  from 
contributing  to  her  further  conquest  in  that 
kingdom,  which  would  have  proved  the 
source  of  contention  among  the  allies,  de- 
press the  house  of  Bourbon  below  the  stand- 
ard of  importance  which  the  balance  of 
Europe  required  it  should  maintain,  and  ag* 
grandisse  the  States-general  at  the  expense 
of  Great  Britain.  As  she  had  borne  the 
chief  burden  of  the  war,  she  had  a  right  to 
take  the  lead,  and  dictate  a  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion ;  at  least,  she  had  a  right  to  consult  the 
welfare  of  her  own  kingdom,  in  delivering, 
by  a  separate  peace,  her  subjects  from  those 
enormous  loads  which  they  could  no  longer 
sustain ;  and  she  was  well  enough  aware  of 
her  own  consequence,  to  think  she  could 
not  obtain  advantageous  conditions. 

THE  QUEENS  MEASURES  OBSTRUCTED. 
SvcH  were  the  sentiments  of  the  queen ; 
and  her  ministers  seem  to  have  acted  on 
the  same  principles,  though  perhaps  partj 
motives  may  have  helped  to  influence  their 
conduct  The  allies  concurred  in  opposing 
with  all  their  might  any  treaty  which  could 
not  gratify  their  different  views  of  avarice, 
interest,  and  ambition.  They  practised  a 
thousand  little  artifices  to  intimidate  the 


mutual  -confidence  with  that  monarch,  as 
would  anticipate  all  clandestine  transactiaas 
to  her  prejudice,  and  in  some  measure  ena- 
ble her  to  prescribe  terms  for  her  alliea. 
The  plan  was  judiciously  formed ;  but  exe^ 
cuted  with  too  much  precipitation.    The 


of  the  French,  which  she  considered  as  stipulated  advantages  were  not  such  as  abe 


blacken  the  characters  of  her  ministers,  to 


had  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon;  and 
without  all  doubt,  better  might  have  been 
obtained,  had  not  the  obstinacy  of  the  allies 
abroad,  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  whig 
faction  at  home,  obliged  the  ministera  tore- 
lax  in  some  material  points,  and  hasten  the 
conclusbn  of  the  treaty. 
DEATH  OF  THE  DAUPHIN  AND  HIS  SON. 
The  articles  being  private!?  regulated 
between  the  two  courts  of  London  and 
Versailles,  the  English  plenipoteotiaiies  at 
Utrecht  were  furnished  with  general  pow- 
ers and  instructions,  being  ignorant  of  the 
agreement  which  the  queen  had  made  with 
the  French  monarch,  touching  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  which  was  indeed  the  basis  ^  the 
treaty.  This  secret  plan  of  negotiatioa, 
however,  had  well-nigh  been  destroyed  by 
some  unforeseen  events  that  were  doubly 
afilicting  to  Louis.  The  dauphin  had  died 
of  the  small-pox  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  his  title  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  his  son,  the  duke  of  Bargandy, 
who  now  expired  on  the  last  day  of  Febm- 
ary,  six  days  alter  tiie  death  of  his  wife« 
Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  The  parents 
were  soon  followed  to  the  grave  hy  their 
eldest  ofispring,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  age ;  so  that  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy's  children,  none  remain- 
ed alive  but  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  late 


queen,  to  excite  a  jealousy  of  Louis,  to  French  king,  who  was  at  that  time  a  sickly 


raise  and  keep  up  a  dangerous  fermenf  not  fail  of  being  extremely  shocking  to 


among  the  people,  by  which  her  life  and 
government  were  endangered.  She  could 
not  fail  to  resent  these  efibrts,  which  greatly 
perplexed  her  measures,  and  obstructed  her 
design.  Her  ministers  were  sensible  of  the 
dangerous  predicament  in  which  they  stood. 
The  queen's  health  was  much  impaired ;  and 
the  successor  countenanced  the  opposite 
faction.  In  case  of  their  sovereign's  death, 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  prosecution 
and  ruin  for  obeying  her  commands ;  they 
saw  no  hope  of  safety,  except  in  renouncing 
their  principles,  and  submitting  to  their  ad- 
versaries ;  or  else  in  taking  such  measures 
as  would  hasten  the  pacification,  that  the 
troubles  of  the  kingdom  might  be  appeased, 
and  the  people  be  satisfied  with  their  con- 
duct, before  death  should  deprive  them  of 
their  sovereign's  protection.  With  this 
view  they  advised  her  to  set  on  foot  a  pri- 
vate negotiation  with  Louis ;  to  stipulate  cer- 
tain advantages  for  her  own  subjects  in  a 
concerted  plui  of  peace ;  to  enter  into  such 


infant    Such  a  series  of  calamities  could 


Louis  in  his  old  age ;  but  they  were  still 
more  alarming  to  the  queen  of  England, 
who  saw  that  nothing  but  the  precarious 
life  of  an  unhealthy  child  divided  Uie  two 
monarchies  of  France  and  Spain,  the  union 
of  which  she  resolved  by  all  possible  means 
to  prevent.  She  therefore  sent  the  abbe 
Gualtier  to  Paris,  with  a  memorial,  repre- 
senting the  danger  to  which  the  liberty  of 
Europe  would  be  exposed,  should  Philip  as- 
cend the  throne  of  France ;  and  demiand- 
ing,  that  his  title  should  be  transferred  to 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  pure,  simple,  and  voluntary 
renunciation. 

THE  QUEEN  DEMANDS  PHlLrFS  RE- 
NUNCIATION OF  THE  CROWN. 

Meanwhile  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
at  Utrecht  were  prevailed  upon  to  deliver 
their  proposals  in  writing,  under  the  name 
of  specific  ofiers,  which  the  allies  received 
with  indication.  They  were  treated  m 
England  with  universal  scorn.    Lord  Hali- 
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fidt,  in  the  house  of  peera,  termed  them 
trifling,  arrogant,  and  injurious  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  her  alliea    An  address  was  pre- 
sented to  the  queen,  in  which  they  express- 
ed their  reaentment  against  the  insolence 
of  France,  and  promise  to  assist  her  with 
all  their  power  in  prosecuting  the  war,  un- 
til a  safe  aiid  honorable  peace  should  be  ob- 
tained.   The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies 
were  not  lees  extravagant  in  their  specific 
demands  than  the  French  had  been  arro- 
gant in  their  ofli^rs.    In  a  word,  the  minis- 
ters  seemed   to  have  been  assembled  at 
Utrecht,  rather  to  start  new  difficulties,  and 
widen  the  breach,  than  to  heal  animosities, 
and  concert  a  plan  of  pacification.    They 
amused  one  another  with  fruitless  confer- 
ences, while  the  queen  of  Great  Britafai  en- 
deavored to  engage  the  States-general  in 
her  measures,  Uiat  they  might  treat  with 
France  upon  moderate  terms,  and  give  law 
to  the  rest  of  the  allies.   She  departed  from 
some  of  her  own  pretensions,  m  order  ix) 
gratify  them  with  the  possession  of  some 
towns  in  Flanders.    She  consented  to  their 
being  admitted  into  a  participation  of  some 
advantages  in  commerce ;  and  ordered  the 
English  minnters  at  the  congress  to  tell 
them,  tiuit  she  would  take  her  measures  ac- 
cording to  the  return  they  should  make  on 
this  occasion.    Finding  them  still  obstinate- 
ly attached  to  their  first  chimerical  prelim- 
inaries, she  gave  them  to  underiitand,  that 
all  her  ofiers  for  adjustinpr  the  differences 
were  founded  upon  the  express  condition, 
that  they  should  come  into  her  measures, 
and  co-operate  with  her  openly  and  sincere- 
ly ;  but  they  had  made  such  bad  returns  to 
all  her  condescension  towards  them,  that 
she  looked  upon  herself  as  released  from 
iJl  engagements.    The  ministers  of  the  al- 
lies had  insisted  upon  a  written  answer  to 
their  specific  demands ;  and  this  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  declined,  until  they  should 
receive  fresh  instructions  from  their  master. 
Such  was  the  pretence  for  suspending  the 
conferences;    but  the  real  bar  to  a  final 
agreement  between  England  and  France, 
was  the   delay  of  Philip's   renunciation, 
which  at  length,  however,  arrived;   and 
produced  a  cessation  of  arms. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ORMOND  TAKES  THE 
COMMAND  OF  THE  BRITISH  FORCES. 
In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
who  was  now  invested  with  the  supreme 
eonimand  of  the  British  forces,  received  a 
particular  order,  that  he  should  not  hazard 
an  enga^ment  Lonis  had  already  under- 
taken fer  the  compliance  of  his  grandson. 
Reflecting  on  his  own  great  age,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  king- 
dom involved  in  a  pernicious  war  during  a 
minority;  and  determined  to  procure  a 
pOMe  at  all  events.    The  queen,  knowing 


his  motives,  could  not  help  believing  his 
protestations,  and  resolved  to  avoid  a  battle, 
the  issue  of  which  might  have  considerably 
altered  the  situation  of  afiairs,  and  conse- 
quently retarded  the  conclusion  of  the  trea- 
ty. Preparations  had  been  made  for  an 
early  campaign.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  having  as- 
sembled a  body  of  thirty-six  battalions* 
marched  towards  Arras,  which  he  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes  by  a  most  terrible  can- 
nonading and  bombardment.  In  May,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  conferred  with  the  depu- 
ties of  the  States-general,  at  the  Hague, 
and  assured  them  that  he  had  orders  to  act 
vigorously  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
He  joined  prince  Eugene  at  Toumay ;  and^ 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  the  allied 
army,  passing  the  Schelde,  encamped  at 
Haspre  and  ^lemnes.  The  Imperial  gen- 
eral proposed  that  they  should  attack  the 
French  army  under  Villars:  but  by  this 
time  the  duke  was  restrained  fh)m  hazard- 
ing a  siege  or  battle ;  a  circumstance  well 
known  to  the  French  commander,  who 
therefore  abated  of  his  usual  vigilance.  It 
could  not  be  long  concealed  nom  prince 
Eugene  and  the  deputies,  who  forthwith 
dispatched  an  express  to  their  principals,  on 
this  subject,  and  afterwards  presented  a 
long  memorial  to  the  duke,  representing 
the  injury  which  the  grand  alliance  would 
sustain  from  his  obedience  of  such  an  or- 
der. He  seemed  to  be  extremely  uneasy 
at  this  situation ;  and  in  a  letter  to  secreta- 
ry St  John,  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
queen  would  permit  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

Prince  Eugene,  notwithstanding  the 
queen*B  order,  which  Ormond  had  not  yet 
mrmally  declared,  invested  the  town  of 
Quesnoy,  and  the  duke  fumbbed  towards 
bis  enterprise  seven  battalions  and  nine 
squadrons  of  the  foreign  troops  maintained 
by  Great  Britain.  The  Dutch  deputies  at 
Utrecht  expostulating  with  the  bishop  of 
Bristol  upon  the  duke's  refusing  to  act 
against  the  enemy,  that  prelate  told  them, 
that  he  had  lately  received  an  express,  with 
a  letter  fVom  her  majesty,  in  which  she 
complained,  that  as  the  States-general  had 
not  properly  answered  her  advances,  they 
ought  not  tb  be  surprised,  if  she  thought 
herself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  separate 
measures  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace  for  her 
own  conveniency.  When  they  remonstrated 
against  such  conduct,  as  contradictory  to  all 
the  alliances  subsisting  between  the  queen 
and  the  States-general,  the  bishop  declared 
his  instructions  further  imported,  that  con- 
sidering the  conduct  of  the  States  towards 
her  majesty,  she  thought  herself  disen- 
gaged from  all  alliances  and  engagements 
with  their  high  mightinesses.    The  States 
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and  the  mmistera  of  the  allies  were  in- 
gtantly  in  commotion*  Private  measures 
were  concerted  with  the  elector  of  Han- 
over, the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
some  other  princes  of  the  empire,  concern- 
ing the  troops  helonging  to  those  powers, 
in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  The  States- 
general  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  queen, 
and  ordered  their  envoy  at  London  to  deliv- 
er it  into  her  own  hand.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
the  emperor's  plenipotentiary,  dispatched 
expresses  to  his  master,  to  prince  Eugene, 
and  to  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  London. 
The  queen  held  a  council  at  Kensincrton 
upon  the  subject  of  the  letter ;  and  a  tresh 
order  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  di- 
recting him  to  concur  with  the  general  of 
the  allies  in  a  siege. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  lord 
Halifax,  in  the  house  of  peers,  descanted 
upon  the  ill  consequences  of  the  duke's  re- 
fusing to  co-operate  with  prince  Eugene, 
and  moved  for  an  address  desiring  her  ma- 
jesty would  order  the  general  to  act  offen- 
sively, in  concert  with  uie  allies.  The  trea- 
^rer  observed,  It  was  prndent  to  avoid  a 
battle  on  the  eve  of  peace,  especially  con- 
sidering they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  so 
apt  to  break  his  word.  The  earl  of  Wharton 
replied,  This  was  a  strong  reason  for  keeping 
no  measures  with  such  an  enemy.  When 
Oxford  declared,  that  the  duke  of  Ormond 
had  received  orders  to  join  the  allies  in  a 
siege,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  tiffirmed  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  siege,  without 
either  hazarding  a  batUe,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  or 
shamefully  abandoning  the  enterprise.  The 
duke  of  Argyle  having  declared  his  opinion, 
that  since  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar  there 
had  not  been  a  greater  captain  than  prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  observed;  that,  consider- 
ing the  different  interests  of  the  house  of 
Austria  and  of  Great  Britain,  it  might  not 
consist  with  prudence  to  trust  him  with  the 
management  of  the  war,  because  a  battle 
won  or  lost  might  entirely  break  off  a  ne- 
gotiation of  peace,  which  in  all  probability 
was  near  being  concluded.  He  added,  that 
two  years  before,  the  confederates  might 
have  taken  Arras  and  Cambray,  instead  of 
amusing  themselves  with  the  insignificant 
conquests  of  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venant. 
The  duke  of  Devonshire  said  he  was,  by 
proximity  of  blood,  more  concerned  than 
any  other  in  the  reputation  of  th^  duke  of 
Ormond ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise,  that  any  one  would 
dare  to  make  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank, 
and  so  distinguished  a  character,  the  instru- 
ment of  such  proceedings.  Earl  Paulet  an- 
swered, that  nobody  could  doubt  the  duke 
of  Ormond's  courage ;  but  he  was  not  like 
a  certain  general,  who  led  troops  to  the 


slaughter,  to  cause  a  great  nimiber  of  offioen 
to  b^  knocked  on  the  head,  that  be  might 
fill  his  pockets  by  disposing  of  their  com- 
missions. The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  so 
deeply  affected  by  this  reflection,  thai  though 
he  suppressed  his  resentment  in  the  boose, 
he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  send  kird 
Mohun  to  the  earl  with  a  message,  import- 
ing, that  he  should  be  glad  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation with  his  lordship  about  some  ex- 
pressions he  had  used  in  that  day's  debate ; 
and  desiring  his  company  to  take  the  air  in 
the  country.  The  earl  understood  his  mean- 
ing; but  could  not  conceal  his  emotion 
from  the  observation  of  his  lady,  by  whose 
means  the  afiair  was  communicated  to  the 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  stata  Two 
sentinels  were  immediately  placed  at  his 
lordship's  gate :  the  queen,  by  the  canal  of 
lord  Dartmouth,  desired  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough would  proceed  no  farther  in  the 
quarrel ;  and  he  assured  her  he  would  punc- 
tually obey  her  majesty's  command&  The 
earl  of  Oxford  assured  the  house,  that  a 
separate  peace  was  never  intended;  that 
such  a  peace  would  be  so  base,  so  knavish, 
and  so  villanous,  that  every  one  who  served 
the  queen  knew  they  must  answer  it  with 
their  heads  to  the  nation ;  but  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  safe  and  glorious  peace,  much 
more  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  na- 
tion, than  the  first  preliminaries  insisted 
upon  by  the  allies.  The  question  being  put 
for  adjourning,  was,  after  a  long  debate,  car- 
ried in  the  ^rmative;  but  twenty  lords 
entered  a  protest  The  earl  of  Stra&rd, 
who  had  returned  from  Holland,  proposed, 
that  they  should  examine  the  negotiations 
of  the  Ha^e  and  Gertruydenburg,  before 
they  considered  that  of  Utrecht  He  observ- 
ed, that  in  the  former  negotiations  the 
French  ministers  had  conferred  only  with 
the  pensionary,  who  communicated  no  more 
of  it  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  than  what 
was  judged  proper  to  let  them  know;  so 
that  the  Dutch  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
secret  He  asserted  that  the  States-general 
had  consented  to  give  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
king  Philip ;  a  circumstance  which  proved 
that  the  recovery  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  was  looked  upon  as  impractica- 
ble. He  concluded  with  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress to  her  majesty,  desiring  that  the 
papers  relating  to  the  n^otiationa  of  the 
Hague  and  Gertruydenburg  should  be  laid 
before  the  house.  This  was  carried  without 
a  division. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  Pulteney 
moved  for  an  address*  acquainting  her  ma- 
jesty that  her  faithful  commons  were  justly 
alarmed  at  the  intelligence  received  from 
abroad,  that  her  general  in  Flanders  had 
declined  acting  offensively  against  France 
in  concurrence  with  her  allies;  and  be> 
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seeching  her  majeaty,  that  he  might  receive 
speedj  instructions  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  utmoBt  vigor.  This  motion  was  re- 
jected bv  a  ^reat  majority.  A  certain  mem- 
ber havmf  insinuated,  that  the  present  ne- 
gotiation had  been  carried  on  in  a  clandes- 
tine and  treacherous  manner,  Mr.  secretary 
St  Jdbn  saidy  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  ac- 
counted treachery  to  act  ibr  the  good  and 
advantage  of  Great  Britain :  that  he  gloried 
in  the  small  share  he  had  in  the  transaction ; 
and  whatever  censure  he  might  undergo 
for  it,  the  bare  satisfaction  of  actmg  in  tlutt 
view  would  be  a  sufficient  recompense  and 
com£>rt  to  him  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.    The  house  resolved,  that  the  com- 
mons had  an  entire  confidence  in  ber  ma- 
jesty's promise,  to  communicate  to  her  par^ 
liament  the  terms  of  the  peace  before  it 
sboald  be  concluded ;  and,  that  they  would 
eapport  her  against  all  such  persons,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  as  should  endeavor  to 
obstruct  the  pacification.  The  queen  thank- 
ed them  heartily  fi>r  this  resolution,  as  be- 
mg  dutiful  to  her,  honest  to  their  country, 
and  very  seasonable  at  a  time  when  so 
many  artifices  were  used  to  obstruct  a  good 
peace,  or  to  force  one  disadvantageous  to 
Britain.   They  likewise  presented  an  ad- 
dress, desiring  they  might  have  an  account 
of  the  negotiations  and  transactions  at  the 
Hague  a^  Gertruydenburg,  and  know  who 
were  then  employed  as  her  majes^'s  pleni- 
potentiaries. 

PHIUP  PROMISES  TO  RENOUNCE  1KIE 
CROWN  OF  FRANCE. 
'Phi  ministry,    foreseeing   that    Philip 
would  not  viilmgly  resign  his  hopes  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  pro- 
posed an  alternative,  that,  in  case  of  his 
preferring  his  expectation  of  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  present  possession  of  Spain, 
this  kingdom,  with  the  Indies,  should  be 
forthwith  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy;  that 
Phili|^  in  the  mean  time,  should  possess  the 
duke's  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  together  with  Monserrat  and 
Mantua ;  all  which  territories  should  be  an- 
nexed to  France  at  Philip's  succession  to 
that  crown,  except  Sicily,  which  should  re- 
vert to  the  house  of  Austria.   Louis  seemed 
to  relish  this  expedient,  which,  however, 
was  rejected  by  Philip,  who  chose  to  niake 
tbe  renunciation,  rather  than  quit  the  throne 
upon  which  he  was  established.  The  queen 
demanded,  that  the  rentmciation  should  be 
ratified  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  the 
states  of  France ;  but  she  afterwards  waived 
this  demand,  in  consideration  of  its  being 
l^giateted    in    the    dififerent    parliaments. 
Such  ferms   are    but   slender    securities 
^smA  the  power,  ambition,  and  interest  of 
prmcea  The  marquis  de  Torcy  frankly 
owned,  that  Philip's  renunciation  was  of  it- 
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self  void,  as  being  ocmtrary  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  constitution  of  the  French 
monarchv ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  fbr 
the  satisraction  of  the  English  people.  Every 
material  article  beinjgr  now  adjusted  between 
the  two  courts,  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  a  su^ 
pension  of  arms,  prevailed  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  duke  of  Ormond  acted  in 
concert  with  marshal  de  Villara 

THE  QUEEN  COMMUNICATES  TffE  PLAN 
OF  THE  PEACE  TO  PARLIAMENT. 
On  the  sixth  day  of  June,  the  queen,  going 
to  the  house  of  peers,  communicated  the 
plan  of  peace  to  ner  parliament,  accordilig 
to  the  promise  she  had  made.   After  having 
premised,  that  the  making  peace  and  war 
was    the    undoubted    prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  hinted  at  the  dflSculties  which 
had  arisen  both  from  the  nature  of  the  afiair, 
and  numberless  obstructions  contrived  by 
the  enemies  of  peace,  she  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  chief  articles  to  which  both 
crowns  had  agreed,  without,  however,  con- 
cluding the  treaty.    She  told  them  she  had 
secured  the  Protestant  succession,  which 
France  had  acknowledged  in  the  strongest 
tenns;  and  the  pretender  would  be  remov- 
ed from  the  French  dominions;  that  the 
duke  of  Anjou  should  renounce  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  all  claim  to  the  crovm 
of  France:    so  that  the  two  monarchies 
would  be  for  ever  divided.    She  observed, 
that  the  nature  of  this  proposal  was  such  as 
would  execute  itself:  that  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  Spain  to  support  the  renuncia- 
tion ;  and  in  France,  the  persons  entitled  to 
the  succession  of  that  crown  upon  the  death 
of  the  dauphin,  were  powerful  enough  to 
vindicate  their  own  right    She  gave  thero 
to  tmderstand  that  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  France  had  been  be- 
gun, though  not  yet  adjusted ;  but  provision 
was  made,  that  England  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  that  France  granted  to  the 
most  mvored  nation :  that  the  French  king 
had  agreed  to  make  an  absolute  cession  of 
the  Island  of  St  Christopher's  which  had 
hitherto  been  divided  between  the  two  na- 
tions: that  he  had  also  consented  to  restore 
the  whole  bay  and  straits  of  Hudson ;  to  de- 
liver  the  island   of  Newfoundland,  with 
Placentia ;  to  cede  Anapolis,  with  the  rest 
of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia;  to  demolish  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk;  to  leave  England 
in  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Port^Mahon  and 
the  whole  island  of  Minorca;  to  let  the 
trade  of  Spain  in  the  West  Ladies  be  settled 
as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Catholic 
majesty :  she  signified  that  she  had  obtain- 
ed for  her  subjects  the  assiento,  or  contract 
for  furnishing  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with 
negroes,  for  the  term  of  thirty  yeig^  in  the 
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same  manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
French.   With  respect  to  the  allies,  she  de- 
clared, that  France  offered  to  make  the 
Rhine  the  barrier  of  the  empire ;  to  yield 
Brisac,  Fort  Kehl,  and  Landau,  and  raze 
all  the  fortresses  both  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  islands  of  that  river ; 
that  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany 
would  be  re-settled  on  the  footing  of  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia;    that  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  king[doms  of  Naples  and 
Sardinia,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places 
belonging  to  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany, 
might  be  yielded  to  his  Imperial  majesty; 
but  the  disposition  of  Sicily  was  not  yet  de- 
tehnined ;  that  the  demands  of  the  States- 
general  with  relation  to  commerce,  and  the 
barrier  in  the  Low  Countries,  would  be 
granted,  with    a    few  exceptions,    which 
might  be  compensated  by  other  expedients ; 
that  no  great  progress  had  yet  been  made 
upon  the  pretensions  of  Portugal ;  but  that 
those    of   Prussia  would   be  admitted  by 
France  without  much  difficulty:  that  the 
difference  between  the  barrier  demanded 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven   hundred  and  nme,   and   that 
which  France  now  offered,  was  very  incon- 
siderable: that  the  elector  palatine  should 
maintain  his  present  rank  among  the  elec- 
tors ;  and  that  France  would  acknowledge 
the  electoral  dignity  in  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver.    Such  were  the  conditions  which  the 
queen  hoped  would  make  some  amends  to 
her  subjects,  for  the  great  and  unequal  bur- 
den they  had  borne  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  war.    She  concluded  with  saying, 
she  made  no  doubt  but  they  were  fully  per- 
suaded, that  nothing  would  be  neglected  on 
her  part,  in  tlie  progress  of  this  negotiation, 
to  bring  the  peace  to  a  happy  and  speedy 
issue;  and  she  expressed  her  dependence 
upon  the  entire  confidence  and  cheerful 
concurrence  of  her  parliament 

An  address  of  thanks  and  approbation 
was  immediately  voted,  drawn  up,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  queen  by  the  commons  m  a 
body.  When  the  house  of  lords  took  the 
speech  into  consideration,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  asserted,  that  the  measures 
pursued  for  a  year  past  were  directly  con- 
trary to  her  majesty^s  engagements  with 


ation  against  Marlborough,  lord  Cowper  ob* 
served,  that  it  could  never  be  suggested  a 
a  crime  in  the  meanest  subject,  much  less 
in  any  member  of  that  august  asKinbly.  to 
hold  correspondence  with  the  allies  of  the 
nation ;  such  allies,  especially,  whose  inter- 
est her  majesty  had  declared  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  her  own,  in  her  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session :  whereas  it  woaki 
be  a  hard  matter  to  justify  and  reconcile, 
either  with  our  laws,  or  with  laws  of  honor 
and  justice,  the  conduct  of  some  persons, 
in  treating  clandestinely  with  the  common 
enemy,  without   the  participatkm  of  the 
allies.    This  was  a  frivolous  argument   A 
correspondence  with  any  persons  whatso- 
ever,  becomes  criminal,  when  it  tends  to 
foment  the  divisions  of  one*s  country,  and 
arm  the  people  against  their  sovereign.    If 
England  had  it  not  in  her  power,  without 
infringing  the  laws  of  justice  and  honor,  to 
withdraw  herself  from  a  confederacy  which 
she  could  no  longer  support,  and  treat  for 
peace  on  her  own  bottom,  then  was  she  not 
an  associate,  but  a  slave  to  the  alliance. 
The  earl  of  Godolphin  affirmed,  that  tlie 
trade  to  Spain  was  such  a  trifle  as  deserved 
no  consideration ;  and  that  it  would  contin- 
ually diminish,  until  it  should  be  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  French  merchanla    Not- 
withstanding these  remonstrances  against 
the  plan  of  peace,  the  majority  agreed  to 
an  address,   in   which    they  thanked  the 
queen  for  her  extraordinary  condescension 
in  tvmmunicating  those  conditions  to  her 
parliament;  and  expressed  an  entire  salis- 
fiiction  with  her  conduct     A  motiotf  was 
made  for  a  clause  in  the  address,  desiring 
her  majesty  would  take  such  measures,  in 
concert  with  her  allies,  as  migl)t  induce 
them  to  join  with  her  in  a  mutual  guaran- 
tee.   A  debate  ensued:  the  question  was 
put,  and  the  clause  rejected.  Several  no- 
blemen entered  a  protest,  which  was  ex- 
punged from  the  journals  of  the  house  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  a  complaint 
was  exhibited  against  bishop  Fleetwood, 
who,  in  a  preface  to  four  sennons  which  he 
had  published,  took  occasion  to  extol  the 
last  ministry,  at  the  expense  of  the  presenl 
administration.    This  piece  was  voted  dM' 


the  allies:  that  they  sullied  the  triumphs jlicious  and  factious,  tending  to  create  dt» 
'    '    '       " '  "         »j  —   J      ^^  ^^^  sedition  amongst  her  majesty's 

subjects,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  hj 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The] 
presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  as9ario§ 
her  of  the  just  sense  they  had  of  the  indi^ 
nity  offered  to  her,  by  prmting  and  publish 
ing  a  letter  from  the  States-general  to  he 
majesty ;  and  desiring  she  would  so  far  re 
sent  such  insults,  as  to  give  no  answer  ^ 


and  glories  of  her  reign ;  and  would  render 
the  English  name  odious  to  all  nations. 
The  earl  of  Strafford  said  that  some  of  the 
allies  would  not  have  shown  such  back- 
wardness to  a  peace,  had  they  not  been 
persuaded  and  encouraged  to  carry  on  the 
war  by  a  member  of  that  illustrious  assem- 
bly, who  maintained  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  them,  and  fed  them  with  hopes 


that  they  would  be  supported  by  a  strong  the  future  to  any  letters  or  memorials  tha 


party  in  England.  In  answer  to  this  insiou- 


should  be  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  a 
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iaflammatory  appeals  to  the  public    Mr. 
Ilampden  moved  for  an  address  to  her  ma- 
jesty, that  she  would  give  particular  in- 
stnictiona  to  her  plenipotentiaries,  that  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
several  powers  in  alliance  with  her  majes- 
ty, might  be  guarantees  fi>r  the  Protestant 
succession  in  the  illustrious  bouse  of  Han- 
over.   The  question  being  put,  was  carried 
in  the  negative.    Then  the  house  resolved, 
that  they  had  such  confidence  in  the  re- 
peated declarations  her  majesty  had  made 
of  her  concern  for  assuring  to  these  king- 
doms the  Protestant  succession  as  bv  law 
established,  that  they  could  never  doubt  of 
her  taking  the  proper  measures  for  the  se- 
curity thereof;  that  the  house  would  sup- 
port her  against  Action  at  home,  and  her 
enemies  abroad:  and  did  humbly  beseech 
her,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  discoun- 
tenance all  those  who  should  endeavor  to 
raise  jealousies  between  her  majesty  and 
her  subjects,  especiaUy  by  misrepresenting 
her  eood  intentions  for  the  welfare  of  her 
people.    The  queen  was  extremely  pleased 
with  this  resolution.    When  it  was  pre- 
sented, she  told  them,  that  they  had  shown 
themselves  honest  asserters  of  the  mon- 
archy, zealous  defenders  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  real  friends  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession.   She  thought  she  had  very  little 
reason  to  countenance  a  compliment  of 
supererogation  to  a  prince  who  had  caballed 
with  the  enemies  of  her  administration. 
On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June  the  queen 
closed  the  session  with  a  speech,  express- 
ing her  satisfaction  at  the  addresses  and 
supplies  she  had  received:  She  observed, 
that  should  the  treaty  be  broke  off,  their 
burdens  would  be  at  least  continued,  if  not 
increased ;  that  Britain  would  lose  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  of  improving  her  own  com- 
merce, and  establishing  a  real  balance  of 
power  in  Europe ;  and  that  though  some  of 
the  allies  might  be  gainers  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  the  rest  would  suJSer  in 
the  common  calamity.     Notwithstanding 
the  ferment  of  the  people,  which  was  now 
risen  to  a  very  dangerous  pitch,  addresses 
approving  the  queen^s  conduct,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  city  of  London,  and  all  the 
corporations  in  the  kingdom  that  espoused 
the  tory  interest    At  this  juncture  the  na^ 
tion  was  so  wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  party,  that  no  appearance  of  neutrality 
or  moderation  remained. 

Daring  these  transactions,  the  trenches 
were  opened  before  Quesnoy,  and  the  siege 
carried  on  with  uncommon  vigor,  under 
cover  of  the  forces  commanded  by  the  duke 
pf  Orroopd.  This  nobleman,  however,  hav- 
ing received  a  copy  of  the  articles  signed 
by  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  and  fresh  instruc- 
tions fixHn  the  queen,  signified  to  the  prince 


Eugene  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  that  the 
French  king  had  agreed  to  several  articles 
demanded  by  the  queen,  as  the  foundation 
of  an  armistice ;  and  among  others,  to  put 
the  English  troops  in  imm^iate  possessioD 
of  Dunkirk:  that  he  could  therefore  no 
longer  cover  the  sie^e  of  Quesnoy ;  as  he 
was  obliged  by  his  instructions  to  march 
with  the  British  troops,  and  those  in  the 
queen^s  pay,  and  declare  a  suspension  of 
arms  as  soon  as  he  should  be  possessed  of 
Dunkirk.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  they 
would  readily  acquiesce  in  these  instruc- 
tions, seeing  their  concurrence  would  act  as 
the  most  powerful  motive  to  induce  the 
queen  to  take  all  possible  care  of  their  in- 
terests at  the  congress ;  and  he  endeavored 
to  demonstrate,  t^t  Dunkirk,  as  a  caution- 
ary town,  was  a  place  of  greater  conse- 
ouence  to  the  allies  than  Quesnoy.  The 
cleputies  desired  he  would  delay  his  march 
five  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  eon- 
suit  their  principals,  and  he  granted  three 
days  without  hesitation.  Prince  Eugene 
observed,  that  his  marching  off  with  the 
British  troops,  and  the  foreigners  in  the 
queen's  pay,  would  leave  the  allies  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy ;  but  he  hoped  these 
last  would  not  obey  the  duke's  orders.  He 
and  the  deputies  had  already  tampered  with 
their  commanding  oflScers,  who  absolutely 
refused  to  obey  the  duke  of  Ormond,  alleg- 
ing, that  they  could  not  separate  from  the 
confederacy  without  express  directions  from 
tlieir  masters,  to  whom  they  had  dispatched 
couriers.  An  extraordinary  assembly  of 
States  was  immediately  summoned  to  meet 
at  the  Hague.  The  ministers  of  the  allies 
were  invited  to  the  conferencea  At  length, 
the  princes  whose  troops  were  in  the  pay  of 
Britain  assured  them,  that  they  would  main- 
tain them  under  the  command  of  prince 
Eugene  for  one  month  at  their  own  expense, 
ana  afterwards  sustain  half  the  charge,  pro- 
vided the  other  half  should  be  defrayed  by 
the  emperor  and  States-general. 

IRRUPTION  INTO  FRANCE  BY  GENERAL 
GROVESTEIN. 
The  bishop  of  Bristol  imparted  to  the 
other  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  the  con- 
cessbns  which  France  would  make  to  the 
allies ;  and  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  two  months,  that  they  might  treat  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  adjust  the  demands  of 
all  the  confederatea  To  this  proposal  they 
made  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  had  no 
instructions  on  the  subject  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  the  first  Imperial  plenipotentiary,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  States-general, 
explaining  the  danger  that  woald  result  to 
the  common  cause  from  a  cessation  of  arms; 
and  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  their 
generous  and  vigorous  resolutions.  He  pro- 
posed a  renewal  of  the  alliance  for  recover* 
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ing  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  a  certain  plan  for  prosecuting 
the  war  with  redoubled  ardor.  Prince  Eu- 
gene, in  order  to  dazzle  the  confederates 
with  some  bold  enterprise,  detached  major- 
general  Grovestein  with  fifteen  hundred 
cavalry  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  France. 
This  officer,  about  the  middle  of  June,  ad- 
vanced into  Champai^e,  passed  the  Noire, 
the  Maese,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Saar,  and 
retired  to  Traerbach  with  a  rich  booty,  and 
a  great  number  of  hostages,  afler  having 
extorted  contributions  as  far  as  the  sates  of 
Metz,  ravaged  the  country,  and  renuced  a 
great  numter  of  villages  and  towns  to  ashes. 
The  consternation  produced  by  this  irrup- 
tion reached  the  city  of  Paris :  tbe  king  of 
France  did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Ver- 
sailles with  his  ordinary  g-uards:  all  the 
troops  in  the  neighborhooa  of  the  capital 
were  assembled  about  the  palace.  Villars 
sent  a  detachment  after  Grovestein,  as  soon 
as  he  understood  his  destination;  but  the 
other  had  gained  a  day^s  march  of  the  French 
troops,  which  had  the  mortification  to  follow 
him  so  close,  that  they  found  the  fiames  still 
burning  in  the  villages  he  had  destroyed. 
By  way  of  retaliation,  major-general  Pasteur, 
a  French  partisan,  made  an  excursion  be- 
yond Bergen-op-zoom,  and  ravaged  the  isl- 
and of  Tortola  belonging  to  Zealand. 

FOREIGN  TROOPS  IN  BRITISH  PAY  RE- 
FUSE  TO  MARCH  WITH  ORMOND. 
The  earl  of  Strafibrd  having  returned  to 
Holland,  proposed  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the 
States-general,  by  whom  it  was  rejected. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  the  army  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  where  he  arrived  in  a  few  days 
after  the  reduction  of  Quesnoy,  the  garrison 
of  which  were  made  prisoners  of  war  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July.  The  officers  of  the 
foreign  troops  had  a  second  time  refused  to 
obey  a  written  order  of  the  duke ;  and  such 
a  spirit  of  animosity  began  to  prevail  be- 
tween the  English  and  allies,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a  speedy  sepa- 
ration. Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  utider- 
take  the  siege  of  Ijandrecy :  a  design  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  tne  German  gene- 
rals to  confine  the  duke,  on  pretence  of  the 
arrears  that  were  due  to  them ;  and  to  dis- 
arm the  British  troops,  lest  they  should  ioin 
the  French  army.  In  the  mean  time  a  lite- 
rary correspondence  was  maintained  be- 
tween the  English  general  and  the  mares- 
chal  de  Villars.  France  having  consented 
to  deliver  up  Dunkirk,  a  body  of  troops  was 
transported  from  England  under  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier  Hill,  who  took  possession 
of  the  place  on  the  seventh  day  of  July ; 
the  French  garrison  retired  to  Winoxberg. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month  prince 
Eugene  marched  from  his  camp  at  Haspre, 
ana  was  followed  by  all  the  auxiliaries  in 


the  British  pay  except  a  few  battalions  of 
the  troops  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  WaleTs 
regiment  of  dragoons,  belonging  to  the  atate 
of  lAeee. 

Landrecv  was  immediately  invested ; 
while  the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  removed  from  Chateau  Cambre- 
sis,  and  encamped  at  Avens-ne-le-Secq,  pro- 
claimed by  sound  of  trumpet  a  cessation  of 
arms  fbr  two  montha  On  the  same  day  the 
like  armistice  was  declared  in  the  French 
army.  The  Dutch  were  so  exasperated  at 
the  secession  of  the  Engli^  troops,  that  the 
governors  would  not  allow  the  earl  of  Straff 
mrd  to  enter  Bouchaine,  nor  the  Britifih 
army  to  pass  through  Douay,  though  in  that 
town  they  had  left  a  great  quantity  of  stores, 
together  with  their  general  hospital.  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  undersf&nd- 
ing  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  begun  bis 
march  towards  Ghent,  began  to  be  m  pain 
for  that  city,  and  sent  count  Nassau  Wood- 
enburgh  to  him  with  a  written  apology,  con- 
demning and  disavowing  the  conduct  and 
commandants  of  Bouchame  and  Douay ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  excuses,  the  English 
troops  afterwaitls  met  with  the  same  treat- 
ment at  Toumay,  Oudenarde,  and  lisle: 
insults  which  were  resented  by  the  whole 
British  nation.  The  duke,  however,  pur- 
sued his  march,  and  took  possession  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  for  the  queen  of  England :  then 
he  reinforced  the  ^rrison  of  Dunkirk,  which 
he  likewise  supplied  with  artillery  and  am- 
munition. *  His  conduct  was  no  leas  agree- 
able to  his  sovereign,  than  mortifying  to  the 
Dutch,  who  never  dreamed  of  leaving  Gheni 
and  Bruges  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
were  now  fairly  outwitted  and  anticipated 
by  the  motions  and  expedition  of  the  Brfl- 
ish  general. 
THE  ALLIES  DEFEATED  AT  DENAIN. 
The  loss  of  the  British  forces  was  soon 
severely  felt  in  the  allied  army.  Villars  at- 
tacked a  separate  body  of  their  troops,  en- 
camped at  Uenain,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Albemarle.  Their  intrench- 
ments  were  forced,  and  seventeen  battalionsi 
either  killed  or  taken.  The  earl  himself 
and  all  the  surviving  officers  were  made 
prisoners.  Five  hundred  wagons  loaded 
with  bread,  twelve  pieces  of  lirafis  cannon, 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, a  great  number  of  horses,  and  con- 
siderable booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  This  advantage  they  gained  in 
sight  of  prince  Eugene,  who  advanced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Schelde  to  sustain  Al- 
bemarle ;  but  the  bridge  over  that  river  was 
broke  down  by  accident;  so  that  he  W10 
prevented  from  lending  the  least  assistance. 
Villars  immediately  invested  Marchiennes, 
where  the  principal  stores  of  the  allies  were 
lodged.    The  place  was  Bairendered  oo  the 
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ItBt  day  of  July :  and  the  garriion,  conaist- 
in^  of  five  thousand  men,  were  conducted 
pnsoners  to  Valenciennes.  He  afterwards 
undertook  the  siege  of  Douav ;  an  enter- 
prise, in  consequence  of  which  prince  Eu- 
gene abandoneii  his  design  on  Landrecy, 
and  marched  towards  the  French,  in  order 
to  hazard  an  engagement  The  States,  how- 
ever, would  not  run  the  risk ;  and  the  prince 
had  the  mortification  to  see  Douay  reduced 
by  the  enemy.  He  could  not  even  prevent 
their  retaking*  Queaioy  and  Bouchaine,  of 
which  places  they  were  in  possession  before 
the  tenth  day  of  October.  The  allies  en- 
joyed no  other  compensation  for  their  great 
losses,  but  the  conquest  of  Fort  Knocque, 
which  was  surprised  by  one  of  their  parti- 
sans. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCES  AT 

UTRECHT. 
Ths  British  ministers  at  the  congress 
continued  to  press  the  Dutch  and  other  al- 
lies to  join  in  the  armistice ;  but  thev  were 
deaf  to  the  proposal,  and  concerted  mea- 
sures Sot  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Then  the  earl  of  Straj6S>rd  insisted  upon 
their  admitting  to  the  congress  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  king  Philip;   but  he  foimd 
them  equally  averse  to  this  expedient.    In 
the  beginnmg  of  August,   secretary  St. 
John,  now  created  lora  viscount  Boling- 
broke,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Versailles 
incognito,  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the 
treaty  between  England  and  France.    He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior  and  the 
abbe  Gualtier,  treated  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  respect,  caressed  by 
the  French  king  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy, 
with  whom  he  adjusted  the  prmcipal  inter- 
ests of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.    He  settled  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  the  renunciation,  and  agreed  to  a 
suspension  of  arms  by  sea  and  land  for  four 
months  between  the  crowns  of  JVance  and 
Enf^knd.  This  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
at  Paris  and  London.    The  ne^tiation  be- 
ing finished  in  a  few  days,  Bolingbroke  re- 
turned to  England,  and  Prior  remained  as 
resident  at   the    court   of  France.    The 
State8>general  breathed  nothing  but  war: 
the  pensionary  Heinsius  pronounced  an  ora- 
tion in  their  assembly,  representing  the  im- 
possibility of  concluding  a  peace  without 
losing  the  fruits  of  all  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure they  hji(<l  expended.    The  conferences 
at  Utrecht  were  interrupted  by  a  quarrel 
between  the  domestics  of  Menager   and 
those  of  the  count  de  Rechteren,  one  of 
the  Dutch  plenipotentiariea    The  populace 
Jn«ilted  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  mar- 
quis del  Borgo,  minister  of  Savoy,  whose 
master  was  reported  to  have  agreed  to  the 
armistice.    These    obstructions  being  re- 
DJoved,  the  conferences  were  renewed,  and 


the  BriUsb  plenipotentiaries  exerted  all 
their  rhetoric,  both  in  public  and  private^ 
to  engage  the  allies  in  the  queen  s  mea* 
surea  At  length  the  duke  of  Savoy  was 
prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  offers  of 
France.  Mr.  Thomas  Harley  had  been 
sent  ambassador  to  Hanover,  with  a  view  to 
persuade  the  elector  that  it  would  be  for 
his  interest  to  co-operate  with  her  majesty ; 
but  that  prince's  resolution  was  already  ta^ 
ken.  '*  Whenever  it  shall  please  God  ^said 
he)  to  call  me  to  the  throne  of  Britam,  I 
hope  to  act  as  becomes  me  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  my  people:  in  the  mean  time, 
speak  to  me  as  to  a  Crerman  prince,  and  a 
prince  of  the  empire.*'  Nw  was  she  more 
successful  in  her  endeavors  to  bring  over 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  her  sentiments.  In 
the  mean  time,  lord  Lexington  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  Madrid,  where  king  Phil- 
ip solemnly  swore  to  obcerve  the  renuncia- 
tion, which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  Cortez.  The  like  renunciation  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  afterwards  made  by 
the  princes  of  France ;  and  Philip  was  de- 
clared incapable  of  succeedmg  to  the 
crown  of  that  realm.    The  court  of  Portu- 

fil  held  out  against  the  remonstrances  of 
ngland,  until  the  marquis  de  Bay  invaded 
that  kingdom  at  the  h^  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Cam- 
po-Major,  and  thev  found  they  had  no 
longer  any  hope  of^^  beinff  assisted  by  her 
Britannic  majesty.  The  Portuguese  minis- 
ter at  Utrecht  signed  the  suspension  of 
arms  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  and 
excused  this  step  to  the  allies,  as  the  pure 
effect  of  necessity.  The  English  troops  ui 
Spain  were  ordered  to  separate  from  the 
army  of  count  Staremberff,  and  march  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Barcelona,  where  th^ 
were  embarked  on  board  an  English  squad- 
ron, commanded  by  Sir  John  Jennings,  and 
transported  to  Minorca. 

THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  AND  LORD 

MOHUN  ARE  KILLED  IN  A  DUEL 
The  campaign  being  at  an  end  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  duke  of  Ormond  returned 
to  England,  where  the  party  disputes  were 
become  more  violent  than  ever.  The  whigs 
affected  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
late  king's  birth-day,  in  London,  with  ex- 
traordinary rejoicings.  Mobs  were  hired 
by  both  factions ;  and  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  riot  and  uproar.  A  ridiculous 
scheme  was  contrived  to  frighten  the  lord 
treasurer  with  some  squibs  m  a  band-box, 
which  the  ministers  magnified  into  a  con- 
spiracy. The  duke  of  Hamilton  having 
been  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  France,  the  whi^  were 
alarmed  on  the  supposition  that  this  noble- 
man favored  the  pretender.  Some  dispute 
arising  between  the  duke  and  brd  Mohun« 
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on  the  subject  of  a  lavr-suit,  ilirnidhed  a| 
pretence  for  a  quarrel.  Mobun,  who  had 
been  twice  tried  fbr  murder,  and  was  count- 
ed a  mean  tool,  as  well  as  the  hector  of  the 
whig  party,  sent  a  meseage  by  ^neral  Ma- 
cartney to  the  duke,  challengmg  him  to 
single  combat  The  principals  met  by  ap- 
pointment in  Hyde  Park,  attended  by  Ma- 
cartney and  colonel  Hamilton.  They  fought 
with  such  fury,  that  Mohun  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  duke  expired  before 
he  could  be  conveyed  to  his  own  house. 
Macartney  disappeared,  and  escaped  in  dis- 
miise  to  the  continent  Colonel  Hamilton 
declared  upon  oath  before  the  privy-coun- 
cil, that  when  the  principals  engaged,  he 
and  Macartney  followed  their  example; 
that  Macartney  was  immediately  disarmed ; 
but  the  colonel  seeing  the  duKe  fall  upon 
his  antagonist,  thr^w  away  the  swords,  and 
ran  to  lift  him  up :  that  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  raising  the  duke,  Macartney,  hav- 
ing taken  up  one  of  the  swords,  stabbed  his 
^ce  over  Hamilton's  shoulder,  and  retired 
immediately.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
promising  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  those  who  should  apprehend  or  discover 
Macartney,  and  the  dutchess  of  Hamilton 
offered  three  hundred  pounds  fbr  the  same 
fMirpose.  The  tories  exclaimed  against  this 
event  as  a  party-duel:  they  treated  Ma- 
cartney as  a  cowardly  assassin ;  and  affirm- 
ed that  the  whigs  had  posted  others  of  the 
flame  stamp  all  round  Hyde  Park,  to  mur- 
der the  duke  of  HaroUton,  in  case  he  hod 
triumphed  over  his  antagonist,  and  escaped 
the  treachery  of  Macartney.  The  whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  affirmed,  that  it  was 
altogether  a  private  quarrel :  that  Macart- 
ney was  entirely  innocent  of  the  perfidy 
laid  to  his  charge :  that  he  afterwaras  sub- 
mitted to  a  fair  trial,  at  which  colonel  Ham- 
ilton prevaricated  in  giving  his  evidence, 
and  was  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
divers  persons  who  saw  the  combat  at  a 
distance.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  hear- 
ing himself  accused  as  the  author  of  those 
party  mischiefs,  a^nd  seeing  his  enemies 
grow  every  day  more  and  more  implacable, 
Uiought  proper  to  retire  to  the  continent, 
where  he  was  followed  by  his  dutchess. 
His  friend  Godolphin  had  died  in  Septem- 
ber, with  the  genera]  character  of  an  able, 
cool,  dispassionate  minister,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  necessary  to  four  successive 
sovereigns,  and  managed  the  finances  with 
equal  skill  and  integrity.  The  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  was  nominated  ambassador  to 
France,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Ham- 
ilton :  the  duke  d*Aumont  arrived  at  Lon- 
don in  the  same  quality,  from  the  court  of 
Versailles;  and  about  the  same  time  the| 
ijueen  granted  an  audience  to  the  marquis j 


de  Motiteleone,  whom  Philip  bad  appointei 
one  of  his  plenipotentiariea  at  the 


THE  STATES<;ENERALSIGN  THE 
BARRIERrTREATY. 
In  vain  had  the  British  ministers  in  Hol- 
land endeavored  to  overcome  the  obstiiiacy 
cf  the  States-general,  by  alternate  threat^ 
promises,  and  arguments.  In  vain  did  they 
represent,  that  the  confederacy  against 
FVance  could  be  no  longer  supported  with 
any  prospect  of  success :  that  the  queen's 
aim  had  been  to  procure  reasonable  temn 
fbr  her  allies ;  but  thaf  their  opposition  to 
her  measures  prevented  her  from  obtaining 
such  conditions  as  she  would  have  a  right 
to  demand  in  their  favor,  were  they  nnani- 
mous  in  their  consultations.  In  November, 
the  earl  of  Strafford  presented  a  new  plan 
of  peace,  in  which  the  queen  promised  to 
insist  upon  France's  ceding  to  the  States 
the  city  of  Toumay,  and  some  other  places 
which  they  could  not  c^Xpect  to  poeaeai^ 
should  she  conclude  a  separate  treaty. 
They  now  be^n  to  waver  in  their  coun- 
cils. The  first  transports  of  their  resents 
mcnt  having  subsided,  they  plainly  pe^ 
ceived  that  the  continuation  of  the  war 
would  entail  upon  them  a  harden  which 
they  could  not  bear,  especially  since  the 
duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
had  deserted  the  alliance ;  ^besides;,  they 
were  staggered  by  the  afi^ir  of  the  new 
barrier,  so  much  more  advantageous  than 
that  which  France  had  proposed  in  the  be- 
|rinnmg  of  the  conferences.  They  were 
influenced  by  another  motive ;  namely,  the 
apprehension  of  new  mipchiel^  to  the  em- 
pire from  the  kin^  of  Sweden^  whose 
affairs  seemed  to  take  a  favorable  turn  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  French  monarch.  The  czar 
and  king  Augustus  had  penetrated  into  Po- 
merania :  the  king  of  Denmark  had  taken 
Staden,  reduced  Bremen,  and  laid  Ham- 
burgh under  contribution ;  but  count  Steen- 
bock,  the  Swedish  general,  defeated  the 
Danish  army  in  Mecklenburg,  ravaged 
Holstein  with  great  barbarity,  and  reduced 
the  town  of  Altena  to  ashes.  The  grand 
seignior  threatened  to  declare  war  agahiat 
the  czar,  on  pretence  that  he  had  not  nei^ 
formed  some  essential  articles  of  the  late 
peace;  but  his  real  motive  was  an  inclina- 
tion to  support  the  king  of  Sweden.  This 
disposition,  however,  -  was  defeated  by  a 
powerf^il  party  at  the  Porte,  who  were 
averse  to  war.  Charles,  who  still  remained 
at  Bender,  was  desired  to  return  to  his  own 
kingdom,  and  given  to  understand  that  the 
sultan  would  procure  him  a  safe  passaee 
He  treated  the  person  who  brought  this 
intimation,  with  the  most  oatra^eous  inso- 
lence; rejected  the  proposal;  fortified  hii 
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hooa^  and  resolved  to  defend  himeelf  to 
the  list  extremity.  Being  attacked  by  a 
considerable  body  of  Turkish  forces,  be  and 
liis  attendants  fought  with  the  most  frantic 
valor.  They  slew  some  hundreds  of  the 
assailants ;  but  at  last  the  Turks  set  fire  to 
the  house :  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render himself  and  his  followers,  who  were 
generally  sold  for  slaves.  He  himself  was 
conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  Adrian- 
ople.  Meanwhile  the  czar  landed  with  an 
army  in  Finland,  which  he  totally  reduced. 
Steenbock  maintained  himself  in  Ton- 
ningen  until  all  his  supplies  were  cut  off; 
and  then  he  was  obliged  to  deliveriiimself 
and  his  troops  prisoners  of  war.  But  this 
reverse  was  not  foreseen  when  the  Dutch 
dreaded  a  rupture  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Muscovitpd,  and  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Turks  would  revive  the 
troubles  in  Hungary.  In  that  case,  they 
knew  the  emperor  would  recall  great  part 
of  his  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  burden  of  the  war  must  lie  upon  their 
ahouldersL  Afler  various  consultations  in 
their  different  assemblies,  they  came  into 
the  qaeen*s  measures,  and  signed  the  bar- 
rier-treaty. 

Then  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  as- 
sociated circles  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
the  British  ministers  at  Utrecht,  imploring 
the  queen's  interposition  in  their  fovor,  that 
they  might  not  be  left  in  the  miserable  con- 
dition to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by 
former  treaties.  They  were  given  to  under- 
stand, that  if  they  should  not  obtain  what 
they  desired,  they  themselves  would  be  just- 
ly blamed  as  the  authors  of  their  own  disap- 
pointment :  that  they  had  been  deficient  m 
furnishing  their  proportion  of  troops  and 
other  necessaries;  and  left  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  war  to  fiiU  upon  the  queen  and 
the  States  in  the  Netherlands :  that  when  a 
cessation  was  judged  necessary,  tbe^  had 
deserted  her  majes^  to  follow  the  chimeri- 
cal projects  of  prince  Eugene ;  that  while 
she  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost 
vigor,  they  had  acted  with  coldness  and  in- 
di^rence;  but  when  she  inclined  to  peace, 
they  be^n  to  exert  themselves  in  prose- 
cuting hostilities  with  uncommon  eager- 
ness: that,  nevertheless,  she  would  not 
abandon  their  interests,  but  endeavor  to 
procure  for  them  as  good  conditions  as  their 
preposterous  conduct  would  allow  her  to 
demand.  Even  the  emperor's  plenipoten- 
tiaries began  to  talk  in  more  moderate 
terms.  Zinzendorf  declared  that  his  master 
was  very  well  disposed  to  promote  a  general 
peace,  and  no  longer  insisted  on  a  cession 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  Philip's  ministers,  together  with 
those  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  congress;  and  now  the  pleni- 


potentiaries of  Britain  acted  as  me^iaton 
for  the  rest  of  the  allies. 

PEACE  WITH  FRANCE  SIGNED  AT 
UTRECHT— 1713. 

Ths  pacification  between  France  and 
England  was  retarded,  however,  by  some 
unforeseen  difficulties  that  arose  in  adjusting 
the  commerce  and  the  limits  of  the  coun- 
tries possessed  by  both  nations  in  North 
America.  A  long  dispute  ensued ;  and  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Prior  held  many 
conferences  with  the  French  ministry;  at 
length  it  was  compromised,  though  not 
much  to  the  advanta^  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  English  plenipotentiaries  received 
an  order  to  sign  a  separate  treatv.  They 
declared  to  the  ministers  of  the  other 
powers,  that  they  and  some  other  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  ready  to  sign  their  respec- 
tive treaties  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April. 
Count  Zinzendorf  endeavored  to  postpone 
this  transaction  until  he  should  be  furnished 
with  fresh  instructions  from  Vienna;  and 
even  threatened  that  if  the  States  should 
sign  the  peace  contrary  to  bis  desire,  t!:o 
emperor  would  immediately  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  Netherlands.  The  ministers 
of  Great  Britain  agreed  with  those  of 
France,  that  his  Imperial  majesty  should 
have  time  to  consider  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  accept  the  proposals;  but  tliis 
time  was  extended  no  farther  than  the  first 
day  of  June ;  nor  would  they  agree  to  a 
cessation  of  arms  during  that  interval. 
Meanwhile  the  peace  with  France  was 
signed  in  different  treaties  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Great  Britain,  Savoy,  Prussia, 
Portugal,  and  the  States-general  (1).  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  delivered  to  count  Zinzen- 
dorf, in  writing,  '*  Offers  and  demands  of  the 
French  king  for  making  peace  with  the 
house  of  Austria  and  the  empire."  The 
count  add  the  ministers  of  the  German 
princes  exclaimed  against  the  insolence  of 
France,  which  had  not  even  bestowed  the 
title  of  emperor  on  Joseph ;  but  wanted  to 
impose  terms  upon  them,  with  relation  to 
the  electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria. 

The  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  France  being  ratified 
by  the  queen  of  England,  the  parliament 
was  assembled  on  the  ninth  day  of  April. 
The  queen  told  them  the  treaty  was  signed, 
and  that  in  a  few  days  the  ratifications  would 
be  exchanged.  She  said,  what  she  had  done 
for  the  Protestant  succession,  and  the  perfect 
friendship  subsisting  between  her  and  the 
house  of^  Hanover,  would  convince  those 
who  wished  well  to  both,  and  desired  the 
quiet  and  safety  of  their  country,  how  vain 
all  attempts  were  to  divide  them.  She  left 
it  entirely  to  the  house  of  commons  to  de- 
termine what  force  might  be  necessary  for 
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the  security  of  trade  by  sea,  and  for  guards 
and  garrisons.  "•  Make  yourselves  safe 
(said  she),  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Next  to 
the  protection  of  the  Divine  Providence,  I 
depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my 
people.  1  want  no  other  guarantee."  She 
recommended  to  their  protection  those  brave 
men  who  had  exposed  their  lives  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  and  could  not  be  em- 
ployed in  time  of  peace.  She  desired  they 
would  concert  proper  measures  for  easing 
the  foreign  traae  of  the  kingdom,  for  im- 
proving and  encouraging  manufactures  and 
the  fishery,  and  for  employing  the  hands  of 
idle  people.  She  expressed  her  displeasure 
at  the  scandalous  ana  seditious  libels  which 
had  been  lately  published.  She  exhorted 
them  to  consider  of  new  laws  to  prevent 
this  licentiousness,  as  well  as  for  putting  a 
stop  to  the  impious  practice  of  duelling. 
She  conjured  them  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  calm  the  minds  of  men  at  home, 
that  the  arts  of  peace  might  be  cultivated ; 
and  that  groundless  jealousies,  contrived  by 
a  faction,  and  fomented  b;^  party-rage,  mi^ht 
not  efiect  that  which  their  foreign  enemies 
could  not  accomplish.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  a  pious,  candid,  and  benevolent 
sovereign,  who  loved  her  subjects  with  a 
trul}r  parental  affection.  The  parliament 
considered  her  in  that  light  Each  house 
presented  her  with  a  warm  address  of  thanks 
and  congratulation,  expressing,  in  particu- 
lar, their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  the  illustrious  house 
of  Hanover.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
being  exchanged,  the  peace  was  proclaimed 
on  the  fifth  of  May,  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies, to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  na- 
tion in  general.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  the  chevalier  de  St  George  conveyed 
a  printed  remonstrance  1o  the  ministers  at 
Utrecht,  solemnly  protesting  against  all  that 
might  be  stipulated  to  his  prejudice.  The 
commons,  in  a  second  address,  had  besought 
her  majesty  to  communicate  to  the  house  in 
due  time  the  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce with  France;  and  now  they  were 
produced  by  Mr.  Benson,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  the  French  king 

obliged  himself  to  abandon  the  pretender, 

and  acknowledge  the  queen^s  title  and  the 

Protestant  succession ;  to  raze  the  fortifica- 


four,  except  in  some  commodities  that  were 
subjected  to  new  regulations  in  the  yeu 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  It  wu 
agreed,  that  no  other  duties  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  productions  of  France  import- 
ed into  England,  than  those  that  were  laid 
on  the  same  commodities  from  other  coun- 
tries; and,  that  commissaries  should  meet 
at  London,  to  adjust  all  matters  relating  to 
commerce ;  as  for  the  tariff  with  Spain,  it 
was  not  yet  finished.  It  was  stipulated, 
that  the  emperor  should  possess  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  the  dutcby  of  Milan,  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands :  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  should  enjoy  Sicily,  with  the  title 
of  kmg:  that  the  same  title,  with  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  should  be  allotted  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  as  an  indemnificatioa 
for  his  losses:  that  the  States-General 
should  restore  Lisle  and  its  dependencies : 
that  Namur,  Charleroy,  Luxemboui;gb, 
Ypres,  and  Newport,  should  be  added  to 
tlie  other  places  they  already  possessed  in 
Flanders;  and,  tliat  the  king  of  Prussia 
should  have  Upper-Gueldre,  in  lieu  of  Or- 
ange and  the  other  states  belonging  to  that 
fomily  in  Franche-Compte.  The  king  of 
Portugal  was  satisfied ;  and  the  first  day  cf 
June  was  fixed  as  the  period  of  time  grant- 
ed to  the  emperor  for  consideration. 

A  day  being  appointed  by  the  commons 
to  deliberate  upon  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
very  just  and  weighty  objections  were  made 
to  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles,  importing, 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  should  mu- 
tually enjoy  all  the  privileges  in  trading 
with  each  other,  that  either  granted  to  th« 
most  favored  nation ;  and  that  no  higher 
customs  should  be  exacted  frpm  the  com- 
modities of  France,  than  those  that  were 
drawn  from  the  same  productions  of  any 
other  people.  The  balance  of  trade  having 
lonjr  inclined  to  the  side  of  France,  severe 
duties  had  been  laid  on  all  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  that  kingdom,  so  as 
almost  to  amount  to  a  total  prohibition. 
Some  members  observed,  that  by  the  treaty 
between  England  and  Portugal,  the  duties 
charged  upon  the  wines  of  that  country 
were  lower  than  those  laid  upon  the  wines 
of  France:  that  should  they  now  be  re- 
duced to  an  equality,  the  difi[erence  of 
freight  was  so  great,  that  the  French  wines 
would  be  found  much  cheaper  than  those 
of  Portugal ;  and,  as  they  were  more  agree- 


tions  of  Dunkirk  within  a  limited  time,  on  [able  to  the  taste  of  the  nation  in  general, 
condition  of  receiving  an  equivalent;  to  .there  would  be  no  market  for  the  Portii- 


cede  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  St 
Christopher's,  to  England ;  but  the  French 
were  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
at  liberty  to  dry  their  fish  in  Newfoundland. 
By  the  treaty  of  commerce  a  free  trade  was 
established,  according  to  the  tariff  of  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 1  of  six  hundred  thousand  pouncts  in'  gokL 


guese  wines  in  England :  that  should  xhk 
be  the  case,  the  English  would  lose  their 
trade  with  Portugal,  the  most  advantageous 
of  any  traffic  which  they  now  carried  on ; 
for  it  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  their 
manufactures,  and  retumect  a  yearlr 
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Mr.  Nathaniel  Goald,  forroerlj  governor  of 
the  bank,  affirmed,  that  as  France  had, 
since  the  revolntion,  encouraged  woollen 
manafactures,  and  prepared  at  home  sev- 
eral comnoodities  which  formerly  they  drew 
from  England ;  so  the  English  had  learned 
to  make  silk  atuffi,  paper,  and  all  manner 
cf  toys,  formerly  imported  from  France ; 
by  which  means  an  mfinite  number  of  ar- 
tificers were  employed,  and  a  vast  sum  an- 
nually saved  to  the  nation ;  but  these  peo- 
ple would  DOW  be  reduced  to  begffary,  and 
that   money   lost   again  to  the  kingdom, 
should  French  eommodities  of  the  same 
kind  be  imported  under  ordinary  duties,  be- 
cause labor  was  much  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England,  consequently  the  British 
mana&cturee  would  be  undersold  and  ru- 
ined.   He  urged,  that  the  ruin  of  the  silk 
roanufiicture  would  be  attended  with  an- 
other  disadvantage.    Great  quantities  of 
woollen  cloths  were  vended  in  Italy  and 
Turkey,  in   consequence  of  the  raw  silk 
which  the  EUiglish  merchants  bought  up  in 
those  countries ;  and,  should  the  silk  manu- 
&cture  at  home  be  lost,  those  markets  for 
British  commodities  would  fail  of  course. 
Others  alleged,  that  if  the  articles  of  com- 
merce had  been  settled  before  the  English 
troops  separated  from  those  of  the  confed- 
erates, the  French  king  would  not  have 
presumed  to  insist  upon  such  terms,  but 
have  been  glad  to  comply  with  more  mod- 
ertfte  conditions.    Sir  William  Wyndham 
reflected  on  the  late  ministry,  .for  having 
neglected  to  make  an  advantageous  peace 
when  it  was  in  their  power.    He  said  that 
Portugal  would  always  have  occasion  for 
the  woollen  manufactures  and  the  com  of 
England,  and  be  obliged  to  buy  them  at  all 
eventa   After  a  violent  debate,  the  house 
resolved,  by  a  great  majority,  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  in  to  make  good  the 
eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France.    Against  these  ar- 
ticles, however,  the  Portuguese  minister 
presented    a    memorial,    declaring,    that 
should  the  duties  on  French  wines  be  low- 
ered to  the  same  level  with  those  that  were 
laid  on  the  wines  of  Portugal,  his  master 
would  renew  the  prohibition  of  the  woollen 
manu&ctures,  and  other  products  of  Great 
Britain.    Indeed,  all  the  trading  part  of  the 
nation  exclaimed  against  the  treaty  of  com- 
inerce,  which  seems  to  have  been  concluded 
in  a  hurry,  before  the  ministers  fully  under- 
stood the  natUTMf  the  subject    This  pre- 
cipitation was  oWng  to  the  fears  that  their 
endatvofB  after  peace  would  miscarry,  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  whig  faction,  and  the 
obstinate  opposition  of  the  confederates. 

THE  SCOrnSH  LORDS  MOVK  FX)R  A  BILL 
TO  DISSOLVE  THE  UNION. 
Tn  commons  having  granted  an  aid  q( 
Vou  III  ^ 


two  shillings  in  the  pound,  proceeded  to  re^ 
new  the  duty  on  malt  for  another  year,  and 
extended  this  tax  to  the  whole  island,  not- 
withstanding the  warm  remonstrances  of  the 
Scottish  members,  who  represented  it  as  a 
burden  which  their  country  could  not  bear. 
They  insisted  upon  an  express  article  of  the 
union,  stipulating  that  no  duty  shonld  be 
laid  on  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war, 
which  they  affirmed  was  not  yet  finished, 
inasmuch  as  the  peace  with  Spain  had  not 
been  proclaimed.  During  the  adjournment 
of  the  parliament,  on  account  of  the  Whit- 
sun-holidays,  the  Soots  of  both  houses,  lay- 
ing aside  all  party  distinctk)ns,  met  and  de- 
literated  on  this  subject  They  deputed  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Mar,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  and  Mr.  Cockborn,  to  lay  their  griev- 
ances before  the  <}ueen.  They  represented, 
that  their  countrymen  bore  with  great  im- 
patience the  violation  of  some  articles  of  the 
imion ;  and  that,  the  imposition  of  such  an 
insupportable  burden  as  the  roaltrtax  would 
in  all  probabilitv  prompt  them  to  declare  the 
onion  dissolved.  The  queen,  alarmed  at 
this  remonstrance,  answered,  that  she  wish- 
ed they  might  not  have  cause  to  repent  of 
such  a  precipitate  resolutran ;  but  she  would 
endeavor  to  make  all  things  eaiy.  On  the 
first  day  of  June,  the  earl  of  ^ndlater,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  represented  that  the 
Scottish  nation  was  aggrieved  in  many  in- 
stances :  that  they  were  deprived  of  a  privy- 
council,  and  subjected  to  the  English  laws 
in  cases  of  treason ;  that  their  nobles  were 
rendered  incapable  of  being  created  British 
peers,  and  that  now  they  were  oppressed 
with  the  insupportable  burden  of  a  malt-tax, 
when  they  had  reason  to  expect  thev  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  peace:  he  therefore 
moved  that  leave  might  be  ^ven  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  dissolving  the  union,  and  secur- 
ing the  Protestant  succession  to  the  house 
of llanover.  Lord  North  and  Grey  affirmed, 
that  the  complaints  of  the  Scots  were 
groundless ;  that  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
was  impracticable ;  and  he  made  some  sar- 
castic reflections  on  the  poverty  of  that  na- 
tion. He  was  answered  by  the  earl  of  Eg- 
linton,  who  admitted  the  Scots  were  poor, 
and  therefore  unable  to  pay  the  malt-tax. 
The  earl  of  Hay,  among  other  pertinent 
remarks  upon  the  union,  observed,  that  when 
the  treaty  was  made,  the  Scots  took  it  for 
granted,  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain would  never  load  them  with  any  impo- 
sition that  they  had  reason  to  believe  griev- 
0U&  The  earl  of  Peterborough  compared 
the  union  to  a  marriage.  He  said,  that 
though  England,  who  must  be  supposed  the 
homnd,  might  in  some  instances  prove  un- 
kind to  the  lady,  she  ought  not  immediately 
to  sue*  for  a  divorce,  the  rather  becaose  she 
bad  very  mucb  mended  her  fortune  by  the 
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match.  Day  replied,  that  marriage  was  an 
ordinance  of  God,  and  the  union  no  more 
tbon  a  political  expedient  The  other  affirm- 
ed, that  the  contract  could  not  have  been 
more  solemn,  unless,  like  the  ten  command- 
ments, it  hnA  come  from  heaven:  he  in- 
veighed against  the  Scots,  as  a  people  that 
would  never  be  satisfied :  that  would  have 
all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  union, 
but  would  pay  nothing  by  their  good-will, 
although  they  had  received  more  monej 
from  £ngland  than  the  amount  of  all  their 
estates.  To  these  animadversions  the  duke 
of  Argyle  made  a  very  warm  reply.  "  I 
'  have  been  reflected  on  by  some  people  (said 
he)  as  if  I  was  disgusted,  and  had  changed 
sides ;  but  I  despise  their  persons,  as  much 
as  I  undervalue  their  judgment**  He  urged, 
that  the  malt-tax  in  Scotland  was  like  taxing 
land  by  the  acre  throughout  England,  b^ 
cause  land  was  worth  five  pounds  an  acre  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  would  not 
fetch  so  many  shillings  in  the  remote  coun- 
ties. In  like  manner,  the  English  malt  was 
valued  at  four  times  the  price  of  that  which 
was  made  in  Scotland :  therefore,  the  tax 
in  this  country  must  be  levied  by  a  regiment 
of  dra^^ns.  He  owned  he  had  a  great 
share  m  making  the  union,  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  Protestant  succession;  but  he 
was  now  satisfied  this  end  might  be  an- 
swered as  efiTectually  if  the  union  was  dis- 
solved ;  and,  if  this  step  should  not  be  taken, 
he  did  not  expect  long  to  have  either  prop- 
erty left  in  Scotland,  or  liberty  in  England. 
All  the  whig  members  voted  for  the  disso- 
lution of  that  treaty  which  they  had  so 
eagerly  promoted ;  while  the  tories  strenu- 
ously supported  the  measure  against  which 
they  had  onceari^ied  with  such  vehemence. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  lord  trea- 
surer observed,  that  although  the  malt-tax 
were  imposed,  it  might  be  afterwards  re- 
mitted by  the  crown.  The  earl  of  Sunder- 
land expressed  surprise  at  hearing  that  no- 
ble lord  broach  a  doctrine  which  tended  to 
establish  a  despotic  dispensing  power,  and 
arbitrary  government  Oxford  replied,  his 
family  had  never  been  famous,  as  some 
others  had  been,  for  promoting  and  advising 
arbitrary  measures.  SunderJand,  consider- 
ing this  expression  as  a  sarcasm  levelled  at 
the  memory  of  his  father,  took  occasion  to 
vindicate  his  conduct,  adding,  that  in  those 
days  the  other  lord*s  family  was  hardly 
known.  Much  violent  altercation  was  dis- 
charged. At  length  the  motion  for  the  bill 
was  rejected  by  a  small  majority,  and  the 
malt-bill  afterwards  passed  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

Another  bill  being  brought  into  the  house 
of  commons,  for  rendering  the  treaty  of 
commerce  efl^tual,  such  a  number  of  peti- 
tions were  delivered  against  it,  and  so  many 


solid  arguments  sdvanced  by  the  merchants 
who  were  examined  on  the  subject,  that 
even  a  great  number  of  tory  members  were 
convinced  of  the  bad  consequence  it  would 
produce  to  trade,  and  voted  against  the  min- 
istry on  this  occasion ;  so  that  the  bill  wss 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  nine  voicesL    At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  house  agreed 
to  an  address  thanking  her  majesty  for  the 
great  care  she  had  taken  of  the  security 
and  honor  of  her  kingdoms  in  the  treaty  of 
peace ;  as  also  for  having  laid  so  good  a 
foundation  for  the  interest  of  her  people  in 
trade.    They  likewise  besought  her  to  ap- 
point commissioners  to  treat  with  those  of 
France,  for  adjusting  such  matters  as  should 
be  necessary  to  be  settled' on  the  subject  of 
commerce,  that  the  treaty  might  be  ex- 
plained and  perfected  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  her  people.    The  queen  interpreted 
this  address  into  a  full  approbation  of  the 
treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  and  thanked 
them  accordingly  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
satisfaction    and/  acknowledgment     The 
commons  afterwards  desired  to  know  what 
equival^it  should  be  given  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  Dunkirk ;  and  she  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  this  was  alr^y  in  the  hands 
of  bis  most  Christian  majesty :  then  they 
besought  her  that  she  would  not  evacuate 
the  towns  of  Flanders  that  were  in  her  pos- 
session, until  those  who  were  entitled  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the    Spanish    Netherlands 
should  agree  to  such  articles  for  regulating 
trade  as  ngght  place  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
any  other  nation.  The  queen  made  a  &voi^ 
able  answer  to  all  their    remonstrances. 
Such  were  the  steps  taken  by  the  parliament 
during  this  session  with  relation  to  the  &- 
mous  treahr  of  Utrecht,  against  which  the 
whiffs  exclaimed  so  violently,  that  many 
well-meaning  people  believed  it  wonkl  be 
attended  wiUi  the  immediate  rain  of  the 
kingdom ;  yet,  under  the  shadow  of  this 
very  treaty.  Great  Britain  enjoyed  a  long 
term  of  peace  and  tranquillity,    bishop  Bur- 
net was  heated  with  an  enthusiastic  terror 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    He  declared  to 
the  queen  in  private,  that  any  treaty  by 
which  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  king  Philip,  mast  in  a  little 
time  deliver  all  Europe  into  the  hands  of 
France :  that,  if  any  such  peace  was  made, 
the  queen  was  betrayed,  and  the  people 
ruined :  that  in  less  than  three  years  she 
would  be  murdered,  and  the  fires  would  blaze 
again  in  Smithfield.    This  prelate  lived  to 
see  his  prognostic  disappointed ;  therefore 
he  might  have  suppressed  this  anecdote  of 
his  own  conduct. 
VIOLENCE  OF  PARTIES  IN  ENGLAND. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  the  queen 
signified,  in  a  message  to  the  house  of  ooa- 
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nous,  that  her  civil  lisbwas  burdened  with 
some  debts  incurred  by  several  articles  of 
extraordinary  expense ;  and  that  she  hoped 
they  would  empower  her  to  raise  such  a  sum 
of  mon^  upon  the  funds  for  that  provision, 
as  woula  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  en- 
cumbranees,  which  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.    A  bill  was  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  raising  this  sum  on  the 
civil  list  revenue,  and  passed  through  both 
bouses  with  some  difficulty,  -^th  lords  and 
commons  addressed  the  queen  concerning 
the  chevalier  de  St  George,  who  had  re- 
paired to  Lorrain.   They  desired  she  would 
press  the  duke  of  that  name,  and  all  the 
princes  and  states  in  amity  with  her,  to  ex- 
clude from  their  dominions  the  pretender  to 
the  Imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain.    A 
public  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  was  ap- 
pointed and  celebrated  with  great  solemnity: 
and  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July  the  queen  ^ 
closed  the  session  with  a  speech  which  was 
not  at  all  afrreeable  to  the  violent  whigs, 
because  it  did  not  contain  one  word  about 
the  pretender  and  the  Protestant  succession. 
From  these  omissions  they  concluded,  that 
the  dictates  of  natural  affection  had  biassed 
her  in  ft  vor  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George. 
Whatever  sentiments  of  tenderness  and 
compassbn  she  might  feel  for  that  unfortu- 
nate exile,  the  acknowledged  son  of  her 
own  father,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever 
entertained  a  thought  of  altering  the  suc- 
cession as  by  law  eetablished.    The  term  of 
SacheYerePs  suspension  being  expired,  ex- 
traordinary rejoicings  were  made  upon  the 
occasion.    He  was  desired  to  preach  before 
the  bouse  of  commons,  who  thanked  him  for 
his  sermon;  and  the  queen  promoted  him 
to  the  rich  benefice  of  St  Andrew's,  Hol- 
born.    On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  d'Au- 
mont,  ambasBRdor  from  France,  was  insulted 
hy  the  populace.     Scurrilous  baUads  were 
published  against  him  both  in  the  English 
and  French  languages.   He  received  divers 
anonymous  letters,  containing  threats  of 
settingr  fire  to  his  house,  which  was  accord- 
ingly burned  to  the  ground,  though  whether 
by  accident  or  design  he  could  not  well  de- 
termine.   The  magistracy  of  Dunkirk,  hav- 
ing sent  a  deputation  with  an  address  to  the 
queen,  humbly  imploring  her  majesty  lo 
spare  the  port  and  harbor  of  that  town,  and 
representing  that  they  might  be  useful  to 
her  own  subjects,  the  memorial  was  printed 
and  dispersed,  and  the  arguments  it  con- 
tained were  answered  and  refijted  bv  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  Maynwaring.    dommis- 
sioners  were  sent  to  see  the  fortifications  of 
punkirk  demolished.    They  were  accord- 
mffly  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  harbor  was 
filled  op ;  and  the  duke  d'Aumont  returned 
to  Paris  in  the  month  of  November.    The 
queen,  by  her  remonstrances  to  the  court  of 


Versailles,  had  procured  the  enlargement 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Protestants 
from  the  galleys :  understanding  aflerwards 
that  as  many  more  were  detamed  on  the 
same  account,  she  made  such  application  to 
the  French  ministry,  that  they  too  were  re- 
leased. Then  she  appointed  general  Ross 
her  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  king  of 
France. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PARUAMENT  OF 

IRELAND. 

Thb  duke  of  Shrewsbury  being  nom- 
inated lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  assembled 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  and  found 
the  two  houses  still  at  variance,  on  the  op- 
posite principles  of  whig  and  tory.  Allan 
Broderick  being  chiifien  speaker  of  the 
commons,  they  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought 
in,  to  attaint  the  pretender  and  all  his  ad- 
herents. They  prosecuted  Edward  Lloyd, 
for  publishing  a  book,  entitled,  **  Memoirs 
of  the  chevalier  de  St  Greorge  ;**  and  they 
agreed  upon  an  address  to  the  queen,  to  re- 
move from  the  chancellorship  Sir  Constan- 
tino Phipps,  who  had  countenanced  the  to- 
nes of  that  kingdom.  The  lords,  however, 
resolved,  that  chancellor  Phipps  had,  in  his 
several  stations,  acquitted  himself  with 
honor  and  integrity.  The  two  houses  of 
convocation  presented  an  address  to  the 
same  pui-poee.  They  likewise  complained 
of  Mr.  Molesworth,  for  having  insulted 
them,  by  saying,  when  thev  appeared  in 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  '*Tney  tiiat  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come 
hither  also  ;**  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
privy-council.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
received  orders  to  prorogue  this  parliament, 
which  was  divided  agaiujst  itself,  and  por- 
tended nothing  but  domestic  broils.  Tnen 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England, 
leaving  chancellor  Phipps,  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  justices  of 
the  kingdom. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Thb  parliament  of  England  had  been 
dissolved ;  and  the  electiofas  were  managed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  legis- 
lative power  in  the  hands  of  the  tories; 
but  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  was 
delayed  by  repeated  prorogations  to  the 
tenth  day  of  December;  a  delay  partly 
owing  to  the  queen^s  indisposition;  and 
partly  to  the  contests  among  her  ministers. 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  were  competitors 
for  power,  and  rivals  in  reputation  fbr  abili- 
ty. The  treasurer's  parts  were  deemed  the 
more  solid;  the  secretary's  more  shining; 
but  both  ministers  were  aspiring  and  am- 
bitious. The  first  was  bent  upon  maintain- 
ini?  the  first  rank  in  the  administration, 
which  he  had  possessed  since  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  ministry ;  the  other  disdained  to 
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act  as  a  sabaltern  to  the  man  whom  he 
thought  he  excelled  in  genius,  and  equalled 
in  importance.  They  ^gan  to  form  sepa- 
rate cabals,  and  adopt  different  principles. 
Bolingbroke  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  lady  Masham,  to  whom  Ox- 
ford had  given  some  cause  of  disgust  By 
thjs  communication  he  gained  ground  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign,  while  the 
treasurer  lost  it  in  the  same  proportion. 
Thus  she  who  had  been  the  author  of  his 
elevation,  was  now  used  as  the  instrument 
of  his  disgrace.  The  queen  was  sensibly 
aflectiid  with  these  dissensions,  which  she 
interposed  her  advice  and  authority,  by 
turns,  to  appease ;  but  their  mutual  animos- 
ity continued  to  rankle  under  an  exterior 
accommodation.  The  interest  of  Boling- 
broke  was  powerfully  supported  by  Sir  Si- 
mon Harcourt,  the  chancellor,  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley. 
Oxford  perceived  his  own  influence  was  on 
thr  wane,  and  began  to  think  of  retire- 
ment Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
king  of  Sicily ;  and  set  out  for  Turin.  The 
queen  retired  to  Windsor,  where  she  was 
seized  with  a  very  dangerous  inflammatory 
fei  er.  The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  visibly 
roei  :  the  public  funds  immediately  foil ; 
a  gr«'nt  run  was  made  upon  the  bank,  the 
directors  of  which  were  overwhelmed  with 
consternation,  which  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  report  of  an  armament 
equipped  m  the  ports  of  France.  They 
sent  one  of  their  members  to  represent  to 
the  treasurer  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  public  credit  The  queen  being  made 
acquainted  with  these  occurrences,  signed 
a  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Stancer,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  declaring,  that  now  she  was  re- 
covered of  her  late  indisposition,  she  would 
return  to  the  place  of  her  usual  residence, 
and  open  the  parliament  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of^  February.  This  intimation  she  sent 
to  her  loving  subjects  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  intent  .that  all  of  them,  in  their 
several  stations,  might  discountenance  those 
malicious  rumors,  spread  by  evil-minded 
persons,  to  the  prejudice  of  credit,  and  the 
imminent  hazard  of  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  queen's  recovery,  to- 
gether with  certain  intelligence  that  the 
armament  was  a  phantom,  and  the  pretend- 
er still  in  Lorram,  helped  to  assuaofe  the 
ferment  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  in- 
dustriously raised  by  party-writinfifs.  Mr. 
Richard  Steele  published  a  performance, 
entitled,  "The  Crisis,"  in  defence  of  the 
revolution  and  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment and  enlarging  upon  the  danger  of  a 
popish  successor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hereditary  right  to  the  crown  of  England 
was  asserted  in  a  large  volume,  supposed  to 


be  written  with  a  view  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  pretender^s  accession.  One  Bedford 
was  apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and 
severely  punished,  as  the  publisher  of  this 
treatise. 

TREATY  OF  RASTADT  BETWEEN  THE 
EMPERQR  AND  FRANCE. 

While  England  was  harassed  by  these 
intestine  commotions,  the  emperor,  reject- 
ing the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  France, 
resolved  to  m^ntain  the  war  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, with  the  assistance  of  the  empire. 
His  forces  on  the  Rhine  commahded  by 
prince  Eugene,  were  so  much  outnum- 
bered by  the  French  under  Villars,  that 
they  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  re- 
ducing the  two  important  fortresses  of  Ljin- 
dau  and  Fribourg.  His  Imperial  majesty 
hoped  ttiat  the  death  of  qijeen  Anne,  or 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  would  produce  an  al- 
teration in  Europe  that  might  be  favorable 
to  his  interest;  and  he  depended  upon  the 
conduct  and  fortune  of  prince  Eugene  for 
some  lucky  event  in  war.  But  finding  him- 
self disappointed  in' all  these  expectations^ 
and  absolutely  unable  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of  another  campaign,  he  hearkened 
to  overtures  of  peace  that  were  made  by 
the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Palatine ;  and 
conferences  were  opened  at  the  castle  of 
Al-Rastadt,  between  prince  Eugene  and 
mareschal  de  Villars,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  November.  In  the  beginnmg  of 
February  these  ministers  separated,  with- 
out seeming  to  have  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion ;  but  all  the  articles  being  settled  be- 
tween the  two  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles, they  met  again  the  latter  end  of  the 
month ;  the  treaty  was  signed  on  tiie  third 
day  of  March ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  the 
governors  and  commanders  on  both  sides  to 
desist  from  all  hostilities.  By  this  treaty, 
the  French  king  yielded  to  the  emperor  old 
Brissac,  with  all  its  dependencies,  Friboarg, 
the  forts  in  the  Brisgau  and  Black  Forest, 
together  with  Fort  Kehl.  He  engaged  to 
demolish  the  fortifications  opposite  to  Hu- 
ningen,  the  fort  of  Sellingen,  and  all  be^ 
tween  that  and  Fort  Louis.  The  town  and 
fortress  of  Landau  were  ceded  to  the  kin^ 
of  France,  who  acknowledged  the  elector 
of  Hanover.  The  electors  of  Bavaiia  and 
Cologn  were  restored  to  all  their  dignities 
and  dominions.  The  emperor  was  put  in 
immediate  possession  of  tlie  Spanish  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  king  of  Pnissia  was  permit- 
ted to  retain  the  high  quarters  of  Gueldera. 
Finally,  the  contracting  parties  agreed  that 
a  congre^  should  be  opened  on  the  first  of 
May,  at  Baden  in  Switzerland,  for  terminat- 
ing all  differences ;  and  prince  Eugene  and 
mareschal  de  Villars  were  appointed  their 
first  plenipotentiariea 
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Great  Britain  and  Spain  being  exchanged, 
the  peace  was  proclaimed  on  the  first  of 
March,  in  London ;  and  the  articles  were 
not  disagreeable  to  the  English  nation.  The 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  were  sepa- 
rat«l  for  ever.  Philip  acknowledged  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  renounced  the 
pretender.  He  a^e^  to  a  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  con- 
cluded in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-seven.  He  granted  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  the  Engli^  for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes,  accord- 
ing to  the  assiento  contract  (2).  He  ceded 
Gibraltar  to  England,  as  well  as  the  island 
of  Minorca,  on  condition  that  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  should  enjoy  their  estates  and 
religion.  He  obliged  himself  to  grant  a  full 
pardon  to  the  Catalonians,  with  the  posses- 
sion of  all  their  estates,  honors,  and  privi- 
leges, and  to  yield  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
the  dake  of  Savoy.  The  new  parliament 
was  opened  by  commission  in  February,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  whs  chosen  speaker  of 
the  hoose  of  commona  On  the  second  day 
of  March,  the  queen  being  carried  in  a  sedan 
to  the  boase  of  lords,  signified  to  both  houses, 
that  she  bad  obtained  an  honorable  and  ad- 
vantageoos  peace  for  her  own  people,  and 
fiir  the  greatest  part  of  her  allies ;  and  she 
hoped  ber  interposition  might  prove  efiTectual 
to  complete  the  settlement  of  Europe.  She 
observed,  that  some  persons  had  been  so 
malicious  as  to  insinuate  that  the  Protestant 
sacceasion,  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  was  in 
danger  under  her  government;  but  that 
those  who  endeavored  to  distract  the  minds 
of  men  with  imaginary  dangers  could  only 
mean  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  She 
said,  that  after  all  she  had  done  to  secure 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  her  people,  she 
could  not  mention  such  proceedings  without 
some  degree  of  warmth ;  and  she  hoped  her 
parliament  would  agree  with  hel",  that  at- 
tempts to  weaken  her  authority,  or  to  ren- 
der the  possessbn  of  the  crown  uneasy  to 
her,  could  never  be  proper  means  to  strength 
en  the  Protestant  succession.  Affectionate 
addresses  were  presented  by  the  lords,  the 
cocnmons,  and  the  convocation ;  but  the  ill- 
homor  of  party  still  subsisted,  and  was  daily 
inflamed  by  new  pamphlets  and  papers. 
Steele^  supported  by  Addison  and  Halifax, 
appeared  in  the  front  of  those  who  drew  their 
pens  m  defence  of  whig  principles ;  and 
Swift  was  the  champion  of  the  ministry. 

THE  LORDS  TAKE  COGNIZANCE  OF  A 
UBEL  AGAINST  THE  SCOTa 

Taa  earl  of  Wharton  complained  in  the 
booK  of  lords  of  a  libel,  intituled,  "  The 
pnUic  spirit  of  the  whigs  set  forth  in' their 
geoeroos  encoaragement  of  the  author  of 
the  Chss."   It  was  a  sarcastic  performance, 
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imputed  to  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Swift,  in- 
terspersed with  severe  reflections  upon  the 
union,  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  duke  of 
Argvle  in  particular.  The  lord  treasurer 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  author,  and 
readily  concurred  in  an  order  for  taking  into 
custody  John  Morphew,  the  publisher,  as 
well  as  John  Barber,  printer  of  the  gazette, 
from  whose  house  the  copies  were  brought 
to  Morphew.  The  earl  of  Wharton  said  it 
highly  concerned  the  honor  of  that  august 
assembly,  to  find  out  the  vUlain  who  was  the 
author  of  that  false  ai#  scandalous  libel,  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  the  Scottish  nation. 
He  move<^  that  Barber  and  his  servants 
might  be  examined ;  but,  next  day,  the  earl 
of  Mar,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  de- 
clared, that,  in  pursuance  to  her  majesty's 
command,  he  had  directed  John  Barber  to 
be  prosecuted.  Notwithstanding  this  inter- 
position, which  was  calculated  to  screen  the 
oflenders,  the  Idrds  presented  an  address, 
beseeching  her  majesty  to  issue  out  her  royal 
proclamation,  promising  a  reward  to  any 
person  who  should  discover  the  author  of 
the  libel,  which  they  conceived  to  be  false, 
malicious,  and  factious,  highly  dishonorable 
and  scandalous  to  her  majesty's  subjects  of 
Scotland,  most  injurious  to  her  majesty,  and 
tendinjg  to  the  rum  of  the  constitution.  In 
compliance  with  their  request,  a  reward  of 
three  hundred  pounds  was  ofllered ;  but  the 
author  remained  safe  firom  all  detection. 

MR.  STEELE  EXPELLED  THE  HOUSE. 

Thb  commons  having  granted  the  sup- 
plies, ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  se- 
curing the  freedom  of  parliaments,  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  officers  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  it  passed  through  both  houses 
with  little  difficulty.  In  March,  a  complaint 
was  made  of  several  scandalous  papers, 
latel  V  published,  under  the  name  of  Richard 
Steele,  esquire,  a  member  of  the  house.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  observed,  that  some  of 
that  author's  writings  contained  insolent, 
injurious  reflections  on  the  queen  herself 
and  were  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  rebellion. 
Steele  was  ordered  to  attend  in  his  place : 
some  paragraphs  of  his  works  were  read , 
and  he  answered  them  with  an  afiected  air 
of  self-confidence  and  unconcern.  A  day 
being  appointed  for  his  trial,  he  acknowledg- 
ed the  writings,  and  entered  into  a  more 
circumstantial  defence.  He  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Addison,  general  Stanhope,  and  Mr. 
Walpole;  and  attacked  by  Sir  WDliam 
Wyndham,  Mr.  Foley,  and  the  attorney- 
general.  Whatever  could  be  urged  in  ms 
fiivor  was  but  little  regarded  by  the  ma- 
jority, which  Vjoted,  that  two  pamphlets,  en- 
titled, "The Englishman," and  "The Crisis," 
written  by  Richard  Steele,  esquire,  were 
scandalous  and  seditious  libels;  and  that  he 
should  be  expelled  the  house  of  commons. 
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WfflGS'  PRECATTTION  FOR  SECURING 
THE  PROTESTANT  SUCCESSION. 

The  lords,  takings  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  nation,  resolved  upon  addresses 
to  the  queen,  desiring  they  might  know  what 
steps  had  been  taken  for  removing  the  pre* 
tender  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Lorrain :  that  she  would  impart  to  them  a 
detail  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  a  re- 
cital of  the  instances  which  had  been  made 
in  fdvor  of  the  Catalans,  and  an  account  of 
the  moneys  granted  by  parliament  since  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten, 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
They  afterwards  agreed  to  other  addresses, 
beseeching  her  majesty  to  lay  before  them 
the  debts  and  state  of  the  navy,  the  articu- 
lar writs  of  Noli  Prosequi  granted  since  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  a  list  of  such 
persons  as,  notwithstanding  sentence  of  out- 
lawry or  attainder,  had  obtained  licenses  to 
return  into  Great  Britain,'  or  other  of  her 
majesty's  dominions,  since  the  revolution. 
Having  voted  an  application  to  the  queen  in 
behalf  of  the  distressed  Catalans,  the  house 
adjourned  itself  to  the  last  day  of  March. 
As  the  minds  of  men  had  been  artfliUy  irri- 
tated by  false  reports  of  a  design  under- 
taken by  France  in  behalf  of  the  pretender, 
the  ambassador  of  that  crown  at  the  Hague 
disowned  it  in  a  public  paper,  by  command 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty.  The  sus- 
picions of  many  people,  however,  had  been 
too  deeply  planted  by  the  arts  and  insinua- 
tions of  the  whig  leaders,  to  be  eradicated 
by  this  or  any  other  declaration ;  and  what 
served  to  rivet  their  apprehensions,  was  a 
total  removal  of  the  whi^  from  all  the  em- 
ployments, civil  and  military,  which  they 
had  hitherto  retained.  These  were  now 
bestowed  upon  professed  tories,  some  of 
whom  were  attached  at  bottom  to  the  sup- 
posed heir  of  blood.  At  a  time  when  the 
queen*s  views  were  maliciously  misrepre- 
sented, when  the  wheels  of  her  government 
were  actually  impeded,  and  her  servants 
threatened  with  proscription  by  a  powerful, 
turbulent,  and  implacable  faction :  no  won- 
der that  she  discharged  the  partisans  of  that 
faction  from  her  service,  and  filled  their 
places  with  those  who  were  distinoruished 
by  a  warm  affection  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  by  a  submissive  respect  for  the  regal 
authority  (8).  Those  were  steps  which  her 
own  sacracity  must  have  suggested;  and 
which  her  ministers  would  naturally  advise, 
as  necetssary  for  their  own  preservation. 
The  whigs  were  all  in  commotion,  either 
apprehending  or  affecting  to  apprehend,  that 
a  design  was  formed  to  secure  the  pretend- 
er's succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Brit- 
ain  1714.  Their  chiefs  held  secret  con- 
sultations with  baron  Schutz,  the  resident 
from  Hanover.    They  communicated  their 


observations  to  the  elector:  they  received 
his  instructions:  they  maintained  a  oorre- 
spondence  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
and  they  concerted  measures  for  opposing 
all  efibrts  that  might  be  made  against  the 
Protestant  succession  upon  the  dAth  of  the 
queen,  whose  health  was  by  this  time  so 
much  impaired,  thc^  every  week  was  be- 
lieved to  be  tne  last  of  her  life.  This  con- 
duct of  the  whigs  was  resolute,  active,  and 
would  have  been  laudable,  had  their  zeal 
been  confined  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
and  moderation;  but  they,  moreover,  em- 
ployed all  their  arts  to  excite  and  encourage 
the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  people. 

The  house  of  peers  resounded  with  de- 
bates upon  the  Catalans,  the  pretender,  and 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  Protestant 
succession.  With  respect  to  the  Catalo- 
nians,  the^  represented,  that  Great  Britain 
had  prevailed  upon  them  to  declare  for  the 
house  of  Austria,  with  promise  of  support; 
and  that  these  engagements  ought  to  have 
been  made  good.  'Lord  Bolingbroke  de- 
clared, that  the  queen  had  used  all  her  en- 
deavors in  their  behalf;  and  that  the  en- 
gagements with  them  subsisted  no  longer 
Uian  king  Charles  resided  in  Spain.  They 
agreed,  however,  to  an  address,  acknowledg- 
ing her  majesty's  endeavors  in  favor  of  the 
Catalans,  and  requesting  she  would  continue 
her  interposition  in  their  behalf!  With 
respect  to  the  pretender,  the  whig  lords  ex- 
pressed such  a  spirit  of  persecution  and  ran- 
corous hate,  as  would  have  disgraced  the 
members  of  any,  even  the  lowest  assembly 
of  Christiana  Not  contented  with  bunting 
him  from  one  country  to  another,  they  seem- 
ed eagerly  bent  upon  extirpating  him  from 
the  fi^e  of  the  earth,  as  if  they  htui  thought 
it  was  a  crime  in  him  to  be  bom.  The  earl 
of  Sunderland  declared,  from  the  in^Mina- 
tion  of  the  ministers  of  Lorrain,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  application  of  both  booses 
to  her  majesty,  during  the  last  session,  con- 
cerning the  pretender's  being  removed  from 
Lorrain,  no  instances  had  yet  been  made  to 
the  duke  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Boluagbroke 
affirmed  that  he  himself  had  made  those  in- 
stances, in  the  qneen*s  name,  to  that  very 
minister  before  his  departure  from  England. 
The  earl  of  Wharton  proposed  a  question ; 
"  Whether  the  Protestant  successioa  was  in 
danger  under  the  present  administration  ?** 
A  warm  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  earl  of  An^\eaej 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministry. 
The  earl  pretended  to  be  convinced  and  con- 
verted by  the  arjruinents  used  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  He  owned  he  had  given  his 
assent  to  the  cessation  of  arms,  for  which 
he  tdok  shame  to  himself^  asking  pardon  of 
God,  his  country,  and  his  conscience.  He 
affirmed,  that  the  honor  of  his  sovereign. 
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od  the  good  of  his  coantry,  were  the  rules 
f  his  acUooa ;  but  that,  without  respect  of 
ersoos»  should  he  find  himself  imposed 
pon,  he  durst  pursue  an  evil  minister  from 
le  oueen's  closet  to  the  Tower,  and  from 
le  Tower  to  the  scafibld.  This  conversion, 
owever,  was  much  more  owing  to  a  full 
ersuasion,  that  a  ministry  divided  against 
iself  could  not  long  sobast,  and  that  the 
^rotestant  succession  was  firmly  secured, 
le  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  merit  of 
iTtthdrawing  himself  from  the  interests  of 
tottering  administration,  in  whose  ruin  he 
night  be  involved.  The  duke  of  Argyle 
barged  the  ministers  with  mal-administra* 
ion,  both  within  those  wralls  and  without : 
le  offered  to  prove  that  the  lord  treasurer 
lad  yearly  remitted  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
ii^bland  clans  of  Scotland,  who  were  known 
X)  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pretender.  He 
iffirmed  that  the  new-model!  iog  of  the  army, 
iie  practice  of  disbanding  some  regiments 
3ut  of  their  turn,  and  removing  a  ^at 
number  of  ofiicers,  on  account  of  their  a^ 
fection  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  were  clear 
indications  of  the  ministry's  designs :  that 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  to  see  men 
who  had  never  looked  an  enemy  in  the  fiice, 
advanced  to  the  posts  of  several  brave  offi- 
cers, who,  afler  they  had  often  exposed  their 
lives  for  their  country,  were  now  starving 
in  prison  for  debt,  on  account  of  their  pay 
being  detained.  The  treasurer,  laying  his 
h&nd  upon  his  breast,  said,  he  had,  on  so 
mony  occasions,  given  such  signal  proofslof 
affection  to  the  Protestant  succession,  that 
he  was  sure  no  member  of  that  august  as- 
sembly did  call  it  in  question.  He  owned 
he  had  remitted,  ibr  two  or  three  years  past, 
between  threa  and  four  thousand  pounds  to 
the  Highland  clans ;  and  he  hoped  the  house 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  his 
conduct  in  that  particular :  with  respect  to 
the  reformed  officers,  he  declared  he  had 
^yea  orders  ibr  their  being  immediately 
paid.  The  Protestant  succession  was  voted 
out  of  danger  by  a  small  majority. 

Lord  Halifiix  proposed  an  address  to  the 
queen,  that  she  would  renew  her  instances 
for  the  speedy  removing  the  pretender  out 
of  Lorrain;  and  that  she  would,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  States-general,  enter  into  the 
guarantee  of  the  Protestant  succession  in 
the  house  of  Hanover.  The  earl  of  Wharton 
moved,  that  in  tlie  address  her  majesty 
should  be  desired  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
promising  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should 
appreheifl  the  pretender  dead  or  alive.  He 
was  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Bolton ;  and 
the  house  agreed  that  an  address  should  be 
presented.  When  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee,  lord  North  aod  Grey  expatiated 
upon  the  barbarity  of  setting  a  price  on  any 
one's  head :  he  proved  it  was  an  encourage- 


ment to  murder  and  assassiDation ;  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  Christianity ;  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations;  incon* 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  such  an  august 
assemUv*  and  with  the  honor  of  a  nation 
filmed  for  lenity  and  mercy.  He  was  sup> 
ported  by  lord  Trevor,  who  moved  that  the 
reward  should  be  promised  forapprohend- 
ing  and  bringing  the  pretender  to  justice,  in 
case  he  should  land  or  attempt  to  land  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  cruelty  of 
the  first  clause  was  zealously  supported  and 
vindicated  by  the  lords  Cowper  and  Halifax ; 
but  by  this  time  the  earl  of  Anglesey  and 
some  others,  who  had  abandoned  the  minis* 
try,  were  brought  back  to  their  former  prin^ 
ciples,  by  promise  of  profitable  employ* 
ments ;  and  the  mitigation  was  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  ten  voicea  To  this  address, 
which  was  delivered  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  whig  lords  only,  the  queen  replied  in 
these  words ;  "  My  lords,  it  would  be  a  real 
strengthening  to  the  succession  in  the  house 
of  Hanover,  as  well  as  a  support  to  my  gov- 
ernment, that  an  end  were  put  to  those 
groundless  fears  and  jealousies  which  have 
been  so  industriously  promoted.  I  do  not 
at  this  time  see  any  occasion  for  such  a  pro- 
clamatioa  Whenever  1  judge  it  to  be 
necessary,  I  shall  give  my  orders  for  having 
it  issued.  As  to  the  other  particulars  of  this 
address,  I  will  give  proper  directions  there- 
in.*' She  was  likewise  importuned,  by  an- 
other address,  to  issue  out  a  proclamation 
against  all  Jesuits,  popish  priests,  and  bishops, 
as  well  as  against  all  such  as  were  outlawed 
for  adhering  to  the  late  king  James  and  the 
pretender.  The  house  resolved,  that  no 
person,  not  included  in  the  articles  of  Lim- 
erick, and  who  had  borne  arms*  in  France 
and  Spain,  should  be  capable  of  any  employ- 
ment, civil  or  military :  and  that  no  person, 
a  natural-bom  subject  of  her  majesty,  should 
be  capable  of  sustaining  the  character  of  a 
public  minister  from  any  foreign  potentate. 
These  resolutions  were  aimed  at  St  Patrick 
Lawless,  an  Irish  papist,  who  had  come  to 
England  with  a  credential  letter  from  king 
Philip,  but  now  thought  proper  to  quit  the 
kingaom. 

A  WRIT  DEMANDED  FOR  THE  ELECT- 
ORAL PRINCE  OF  HANOVER 
Then  the  lords  in  the  opposition  made  an 
attack  upon  the  treasurer,  concerning  the 
money  he  had  remitted  to  the  Highlai^ers ; 
but  Oxford  silenced  his  oppoeers,  by  assert* 
ing,  that  in  so  doing  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  king  William,  who,  after  he  had 
reduced  that  peofde,  thought  fit  to  allow 
yearly  pensions  to  the  heads  of  clans,  in 
order  to  keep  them  quiet  His  conduct  was 
approved  by  the  house ;  and  lord  North  and 
Grey  moved,  that  a  day  might  be  appointed 
for  considering  the  state  of  the  nation,  with 
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regard  to  the  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. The  motion  was  seconded  by  the 
earl  of  Clarendon ;  and  the  thirteenth  day 
of  April  fixed  tor  this  purpose.  In  the  mean 
time,  baron  Schutz  demand'ed  of  the  chan- 
cellor a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover,  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers,  as  duke 
of  Cambridge,  intimating  that  his  design 
was  to  resioe  in  England.  The  writ  was 
ffranted  with  reluctance;  but  the  prince's 
design  of  coming  to  England  was  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  queen,  that  she  signified 
her  disapprobation  of  such  a  step  in  a  letter 
to  the  princess  Sophia.  She  observed,  that 
such  a  method  of  proceeding, would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  succession  itself,  which  was 
not  secure  any  other  way,  than  as  the  prince 
who  was  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne 
maintained  her  authority  and  prerogative ; 
she  said  a  great  many  people  in  Enfirland 
were  seditiously  disposed;  so  she  left  her 
highness  to  judge  what  tumults  they  might 
be  able  to  raise,  should  they  have  a  pretext 
to  begin  a  commotion ;  she  therefore  per- 
suaded herself  that  her  aunt  would  not  con- 
sent to  anything  which  might  disturb  the 
repose  of  her  and  her  subjecta  At  the  same 
time  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  electoral 
prince,  complaining  that  he  had  formed  such 
a  resolution,  without  first  knowing  her  sen- 
timents on  the  subject;  and  telling  him 
plainly,  that  nothing  could  be  more  danger- 
ous to  the  tranquillity  of  her  dominions,  to 
the  right  of  succession  in  the  Hanoverian 
line,  or  more  disagreeable  to  her,  than  such 
conduct  at  this  juncture.  A  third  letter 
was  written  to  the  elector,  his  fiither ;  and 
the  treasurer  took  this  opportunity  to  assure 
that  prince,  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  family  of  Hanover. 

The  whig  lords  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
queen's  answer  to  their  address  concerning 
the  pretender ;  and  they  moved  for  another 
address  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  re- 
solved upon,  but  never  presented.  They 
took  into  consideration  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce,  to  which  many  exceptions 
were  taken;  and  much  sarcasm  was  ex- 
pended on  both  sides  of  the  dispute ;  but  at 
length  the  majority  carried  the  question  in 
favor  of  an  address,  acknowledging  her 
majesty's  goodness  in  delivering  them,  by  a 
sa^,  honorable,  and  advantageous  peace 
witii  France,  from  the  burden  of  a  consum- 
ing land  war,  unequally  carried  on,  and  be- 
come at  last  impracticable.  The  house  of 
commons  concurred  in  this  address,  afler 
having  voted  that  the  Protestant  succession 
was  out  of  danger;  but  these  resolutions 
were  not  taken  without  violent  opposition, 
in  which  general  Stanhope,  Mr.  Lechmere, 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  chiefly  distinguished 
themselvea  The  letters  which  the  queen 
had  written  to  the  electoral  house  of  Han- 


over were  printed  and  published  in  England, 
with  a  view  to  inform  the  friends  of  that 
family  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  the 
duke  of  Cambridge  from  executing  his  de- 
sign of  residing  in  Great  Britain.  The  qaeen 
considered  this  step  as  a  personal  insult,  as 
well  as  an  attempt  to  prejudice  her  in  the 
opinion  of  her  subjects :  she  therefore  or- 
dered the  publisher  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
At  this  period  the  princess  Sophia  died,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age ;  and  her 
death  was  intimated  to  the  queen  by  Baroo 
Bothmar,  Who  arrived  in  England  with  the 
character  of  envoy-extraordinary  from  the 
elector  of  Hanover.    This  princess  was  the 
fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Frederic 
elector  Palatine,    king  of  Bohemia,   and 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  king  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land. She  enjoyed  from  nature  an  excellent 
capacity,  which  was  finely  cultivated ;  and 
was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  aocom- 
plished  princesses  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived.    At  her  death  the  court  of  England 
appeared  in  mourning;  and  the  elector  of 
Brunswick  was  pray^  for  by  name  in  tbe 
liturffv  of  the  church  of  England.     On  the 
twelfth  day  of  May,  Sir  WilUam  Wyndham 
made  a  motion  for  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  schism,  and  for  the  further  secu- 
rity of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established.    The  design  of  it  was  to  pro- 
hibit dissenters  from  teaching  in  schoob 
and  academies.    It  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared, and  eaferly  opposed  in  each  house 
as'a  species  or  persecution.    Nevertheless, 
it  roaae  its  way  through  both,  and  received 
the  royal  assent;  but  the  queen  dyins  be- 
fore it  took  place,  this  law  was  rendered 
ineffbctual. 

Her  majesty's  constitution  was  now  quite 
broken :  one  fit  of  sickness  succeeded  an- 
other: what  completed  the  ruin  of  her 
health  was  the  anxiety  of  her  mind,  occa- 
sioned partly  by  the  discontents  which  bad 
been  raised  and  fomented  by  the  enemies 
of  her  government ;  and  partly  by  the  dis- 
sensions among  her  ministers,  which  were 
no^  become  intolerable.  The  oooncil- 
chamber  was  turned  into  a  scene  of  obsti- 
nate dispute  and  bitter  altercatioo.  Even 
in  the  queen's  presence  the  treasurer  and 
secretaiy  did  not  abstain  from  matoal  oblo- 
quy and  reproach.  Ox&rd  advised  moderate 
measures,  and  is  said  to  have  made  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  leaders  of 
the  whig  party.  As  he  foresaw  it  wtxild 
soon  be  their  turn  to  domineer,  sach  pre- 
cautions were  necessary  for  his  own  foifety. 
BoHngbroke  afiected  to  set  the  whigs  at 
defiance :  he  professed  a  warm  zeed  for  the 
church :  he  soothed  the  queen's  inclinations 
with  the  most  assiduous  attention.  He  and 
his  coadjutrix  insinuated,  that  the  treasurer 
was  biassed  in  favor  of  the  diaseDten.  and 
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even  tint  he  acted  as  a  apy  for  the  bouse 
of  Hanover.    la  the  midst  of  these  disputes 
and  comrnotioBs  the  Jacobites  were  not  idle. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  the  queen 
in  secret  &vored  the  pretensions  of  hef 
brother;  and  they  depdoded  upon  Boling- 
broke^s  attachment  to  the  same  interest 
They  believed  the  same  sentiments  were 
cherished  by  the  nation  in  ^neral.    They 
held  private  assemblies  both  m  Great  Britain 
and  m  Ireland.    They  concerted  measures 
fi>r  tuminff  the  dissensions  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  advantage  of  their  cause.     They 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  enlist  men  fi>r 
the  service  of  the  pretender.  Some  of  these 
practices  were  discovered  by  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  who  did  not  fail  to  sound  the 
alarm.    A  proclamation  was  immediately 
puUished,  promising  a  reward  of  &ye  thou« 
sand  pounds  for  apprehending  the  pretender* 
whenever  he  should  land  or  attempt  to  land 
in  Great  Britain.    The  commons  voted  an 
address  of  thanks  for  the  prodamation ;  and 
assured  her  majesty,  that  they  would  cheer- 
fully aid  and  assist  her,  by  granting  the  sum 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a  further 
reward  to  any  who  should  perform  so  peat 
a  service  to  her  majesty  and  her  kingdoma 
The  lords  likewise  presented  an  address  on 
the  same  subject    Lord  Bolingbroke  pro- 
posed a  bill,  decreeing  the  penalties  of  high 
treason  a^inst  those  who  should  list  or  be 
enlisted  m  the  pretender's  service.    The 
motion  was  approved,  and  the  penalty  ex- 
tended to  all  tnose  who  should  list  or  be 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  state,  without  a  license  under  the  sign 
manual  of  her  majesty,  her  heirs,  or  suc- 
cessora 

THE  PARLIAMENT  PROROGUED. 
On  the  second  day  of  July,  the  lords  took 
into  consideration  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Spain  f  and  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chants being  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  declared  that  unless  the  exphination 
of  the  third,  fifth  and  eighth  articles,  as 
made  at  Madrid  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
were  rescinded,  they  could  not  carry  on 
their  commerce  without  losing  five  and 
twenty  per  cent    Afler  a  long  debate,  the 
bouse  resolved  to  address,  the  queen  for  all 
the  papers  relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  advised  her  ma- 
jesty to  that  treaty.    To  this  address  she 
replied,  that .  understanding  the  three  ex- 
planatory articles  of  the  treaty  were  not 
oetrimental  to  the  trade*  of  her  subjects,  she 
had  consented  to  their  being  ratified  with 
the  treaty.    The  earl  of  Wharton  repre- 
sented, that  if  so  little  regard  was  shown  to 
the  addresses  of  that  august  assembly  to  the 
sovereign,  they  had  no  business  in  that 
^iooae.  He  moved  for  a  remonstrance  to  lay 


before  her  majesty  the  insuperable  difficul- 
ties that  attended  the  Spanish  trade  on  the 
footing  ctf"  the  late  treaty ;  and  the  house 
agreed  to  his  motion.  Another  member 
moved,  that  the  house  should  insist  on  her 
migesty*s  naming  the  person  who  advised 
her  to  ratify  the  three,  explanatory  articles. 
This  was  a  blow  aimed  at  Arthur  Moore,  a 
member  of  the  lower  house,  whom  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  had  consulted  en  the  subject  of 
the  treaty.  He  was  screened  by  the  ma- 
jority in  parliament;  but  a  general  court 
of  the  South  Sea  company  resolved,  upon  a 
complaint  exhibited  by  captain  Johnson,  that 
Arthur  Moore,  while  a  director,  was  privy 
to,  and  encouraged  the  design  of  carrying 
on  a  clandestine  trade,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  corporation,  contrary  to  his  oath,  and  in 
breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him :  that, 
therefore,  he  should  be  declared  incapable 
of  being  a  director  of,  or  having  any  em- 
ployment in,  this  company.  The  queen  had 
reserved  to  herself  the  quarter-part  of  the 
assiento  contract,  which  she  now  gave  up 
to  the  company,  and  received  the  tbanks  of 
the  upper  house;  but  sbe  would  not  dis- 
cover tne  names  of  those  who  advised  her 
to  ratify  the  explanatory  articles.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  July,  she  thought  proper  to 
put  an  end  to  the  session,  wiUi  a  speech  on 
the  usual  subjects.  Afler  having  assured 
them  that  her  chief  concern  was  to  preserve 
the  Protestant  religbn,  th^  liberty  of  her 
subjects,  and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
her  kinffdoros,  she  concluded  in  these  words : 
**But  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  these 
desirable  ends  can  never  be  obtained,  un- 
less you  bring  the  same  dispositions  on  your 
parts;  unless  all  groundless  jealousies^ 
which  create  and  foment  divisions  among 
you,  be  laid  aside;  and  unless  you  show 
the  same  regard  for  my  just  prerogative, 
and  for  the  nonor  of  mv  government,  as  I 
have  always  expresaed  for  the  rights  of  my 
people." 

Afler  the  peace  had  thus  received  the 
sanction  of  the  parliament,  tlie  ministers, 
being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of 
common  danger,  gave  a  loose  to  their  mu- 
tual animosity.  Oxford  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  queen,  containing  a  detail  of  the  public 
transactions:  in  the  course  of  which  he 
endeavored  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and 
expose  the  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit  of 
his  rival.  On  the  other  hand,  Bolin|fbroke 
charged  the  treasurer  with  havmg  mvited 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  return  from  his 
voluntary  exile,  and  maintained  a  private 
correspondence  with  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  Quke  of  Shrewsbury  likewise  com- 
plained of  his  having  presumed  to  senA 
orders  to  him  in  Ireland,  without  the  privity 
of  her  majesty  and  the  council.  In  all  prol^ 
ability  his  greatest  crime  was  bis  having 
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given  umbrage  to  the  favorite,  lady  Masham. 
ertain  it  ia,  on  the  twenty-eeventh  day  of 
July,  a  very  acrimonious  dialogue  pained 
between  that  lady,  the  chancellor,  and  Ox- 
ford, in  the  queen^a  presence.  The  treasu- 
rer affirmed  he  had  been  wron^;ed,  and 
abused  by  lies  and  misinterpretations,  but 
he  threatened  vengeance,  declaring  that  he 
won  Id  leave  some  people  as  low  as  he  had 
found  them  when  they  first  attracted  his 
notice.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  removed 
from  his  employment;  and  Bolingbroke 
seemed  to  triumph  in  the  victory  he  had 
obtained.  He  laid  his  account  with  being 
admitted  as  chief  minister  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  afiairs ;  and  is  said  to  have  formed 
a  design  of  a  coalition  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  at  this  very  time  em- 
barked at  Ostend  for  England.  Probably 
Oxford  had  tried  to  plav  the  same  game, 
but  met  with  a  repulse  from  the  duke,  on 
account  of  the  implacable  resentment  which 
tiie  dutchess  had  conceived  against  that 
minister. 

PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN  FOR  SECURING 
THE  PEACE  OF  THAT  KINGDOM. 
Whatkver  schemes  might  have  been 
formed,  the  Ikll  of  the  treasurer  was  so 
sudden,  that  no  plan  was  established  for 
supplying  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his 
disgrace.  The  confusion  that  incessantly 
ensued  at  court,  and  the  Iktigue  of  attend- 
ing a  long  cabinet-council  on  this  event, 
bad  sucb  an  efiect  upon  the  queen's  spirits 
and  constitution,  that  she  declared  she 
ebould  not  outlive  it,  and  was  immediately 
seized  with  a  lethargic  disorder.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  medicines  which  the  phy- 
sicians could  prescribe,  the  distemper  gained 
ground  so  last,  that  next  day,  which  was  the 
Siirtietb  of  July,  they  despured  of  her  life. 
Then  the  committee  of  the  council  assem- 
bled at  the  Cockpit  adjourned  to  Kensing- 
ton. The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle, 
informed  of  the  desperate  situation  in  which 
she  lay,  repaired  to  the  palace ;  and  without 
being  summoned,  entered  the  councU-cham- 
ber.  The  members  were  surprised  at  their 
appearance;  but  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
thanked  them  for  their  readiness  to  give 
their  assistance  at  such  a  critical  juncture, 
and  desired  they  would  take  their  places. 
The  physicians  having  declared  that  the 
queen  was  still  sensible,  the  council  unani- 
mously agreed  to  recommend  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  as  the  fittest  person  to  fill  the 
place  of  loid-treasurer.  When  this  opinion 
was  intimated  to  the  queen,  she  said,  they 
could  not  have  recommended  a  person  she 
liked  better  than  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
She  delivered  to  him  the  white  stafiT,  bidding 
him  use  it  for  the  good  of  her  people.  He 
wonld  have  returned  the  lord  chamberlain's 
stafi;  but  she  desired  he  would  keep  them  I 


both ;  80  that  he  was  at  one  time 
of  the  three  greatest  posts  in  the  kingdom, 
under  the  titles  of  lord  treasurer,  lord  cham- 
berlain, and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  No 
nobleman  in  England  better  deserved  such 
distinguishing  marks  of  his  sovereign's  &vor. 
He  was  modest,  liberal,  disintereifed,  and  a 
warm  friend  to  his  country.  Bolingbroke*! 
ambition  was  defeated  by  the  vigor  which  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  exerted  on 
this  occasion.  They  proposed,  that  all  privy- 
oounselk>rs  in  or  about  London  sboald  be 
invited  to  attend,  without  distinction  of 
party.  The  motion  was  approved ;  and  lord 
Somers,  with  many  other  whig  members, 
repaired  to  Kensington.  The  council  being 
thus  reinforced,  began  to  provide  Ibr  the 
security  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately dispatch^  to  four  regiments  of 
horse  and  dragoons  quartered  in  remote 
counties,  to  march  up  to  the  nei|4iborbood 
of  London  and  Westminster.  Seven  of 
the  ten  British  battalions  in  the  Netherlands 
were  directed  to  embark  at  Ostend  for  Eng- 
land, with  all  possible  expedition :  an  em- 
bargo was  laid  upon  all  shipping;  and  direc- 
tions given  for  equipping  all  the  ships  of 
war  that  could  be  soonest  in  a  conditioii  for 
service.  They  sent  a  letter  to  the  elector 
of  Brunswick,  signifying  that  the  physicians 
had  despaired  of  the  queen's  life ;  informing 
him  of  the  measures  they  had  taken ;  and 
desiring  he* would,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  repair  to  Holland,  where  he  should 
be  attended  by  a  British  squadron,  to  convey 
him  to  England,  in  case  of  her  majesty's 
decease.  At  the  same  time  they  dispatched 
instructions  to  the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  to  de- 
sire the  States-general  would  be  ready  to 
perform  the  guarantee  of  the  Protestant 
succession.  The  heralds  at  arms  were  kept 
in  waiting  with  a  troop  of  home-guards,  to 
proclaim  the  new  king  as  soon  as  5ie  throne 
should  become  vacant  Precautions  were 
taken  to  secure  the  sea-ports;  to  overawe 
the  Jacobites  in  Scotland ;  andthecomomnd 
of  the  fleet  was  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of 
Berkeley. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ANNE. 

The  queen  continued  to  doze  in  a  lethar- 
gic insensibility,  with  very  short  intervals, 
till  the  first  day  of  August  in  the  morning, 
when  she  expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  her  rei^n. 
Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  was 
in  her  person  of  the  middle  size,  well  pro- 
portioned. Her  hair  was  of  the  dark  brown 
color,  her  complexion  ruddy;  her  featorea 
were  regular,  her  countenance  was  rather 
round  than  oval,  and  her  aspect  more  comely 
than  majestic.  Her  voice  was  clear  and 
melodious,  and  her  presence  engaging.  Her 
capacity  vras  naturally  good,  but  not  much 
cultivated  by  learning ;  nor  did  she  exhibit 
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any  narks  of  eztreoTdinary  geDius,  or  per- 
flonal  ambition.  She  was  certainly  deficient 
in  that  vigor  of  mind  by  which  a  prince 
ought  to  preserve  his  independence,  and 
avoid  the  anare&  and  fetters  of  sycophants 
and  fiivorites ;  but  whatever  her  weakness 
in  this  particular  might  have  been,  the  vir- 
tues of  her  heart  were  never  called  in  ques- 
tion. She  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion and  fidelity,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm 
friend,  an  indulgent  mistress,  a  munificent 
patron,  a  mild  and  merciful  prince,  during 
whose  reign  no  subject's  blood  was  shed  for 
treason.   She  was  zealously  attached  to  the 


church  of  England  from  conviction  rather 
than  from  prepossession,  unafilectedly  pious^ 
just,  charitable,  and  compassionate.  She 
felt  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  people,  by 
whom  she  was  universally  beloved  with  a 
warmth  of  affection  which  even  the  preju- 
dice of  party  could  not  abate.  In  a  word, 
if  she  was  not  the  greatest,  she  was  cei^ 
tainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  unblemished 
sovereigns  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England ;  and  well  deserved  the  expressive, 
though  simple  epithet,  of  **  The  good  queen 
Anne." 
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STATE  OF  PARTIEa— 1714. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  state  of  f>arty  at  this  important  junc- 
ture. The  Jacobites  had  been  fed  with  hopes 
of  seeing  the  succession  altered  by  the  earl 
of  Oxford.  These  hopes  he  had  conveyed 
to  them  in  a  distant,  undeterminate,  and 
mysterious  manner,  without  any  other  view 
than  that  of  preventinfir  them  from  taking 
violent  measures  to  embarrass  his  ad  minis* 
tration.  At  least,  if  he  actually  entertained 
at  one  time  any  other  design,  he  had  long 
l)efbre  his  disgrace,  laid  it  wholly  aside, 
probably  from  an  apprehension  of  the  danger 
with  which  it  must  have  been  attended,  and 
seemed  bent  upon  making  a  merit  of  his 
zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover;  but  his  con- 
duct was  so  eauivocal  and  unsteady,  that  he 
ruined  himself  in  the  opinion  of  one  party, 
without  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the 
other.  The  friends  of  the  pretender  de- 
rived fresh  hopes  from  the  ministry  of  Bo- 
lingbroke.  Though  he  had  never  expkuned 
himself  on  this  subject,  he  was  supposed  to 
favor  the  heir  of  blood,  and  known  to  be  an 
implacable  enemy  to  the  whigs,  who  were 
the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the  Protest- 
ant succession.  The  Jacobites  promised 
themselves  much  from  his  affection,  but  more 


from  his  resentment ;  and  the^  believed  the 
majority  of  the  lories  would  jom  them  on  the 
same  maxima  All  Bolingbroke's  schemes 
of  power  were  defeated  by  the  promotion  of 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  office  of 
treasurer ;  and  all  his  hopes  blasted  by  the 
death  of  the  queen,  on  whose  personal  &vor 
he  depended.  The  resolute  behavior  of  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  together 
with  the  diligence  and  activity  of  a  coaocil 
in  which  the  whig  interest  had  gained  the 
ascendency,  completed  the  confusion  of  the 
tones,  who  found  themselves  Mnthout ahead, 
divided,  distracted,  and  irresolute.  Upon 
recollection,  they  saw  nothing  so  eligible  as 
silence,  and  submission  to  those  measures 
which  they  could  not  oppose  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  They  had  no  other  objec- 
tion to  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, but  the  fear  of  seeing  the  whig  Action 
once  more  predominant;  yet  they  were  not 
without  hope  that  their  new  sovereign,  who 
was  reputed  a  prince  of  sagacity  and  ex- 
perience, would  cultivate  and  conciliate  the 
affection  of  the  tories,  who  were  the  land- 
holders and  proprietors  of  the  kingdom, 
rather  than  declare  himself  the  head  of  a 
faction  which  leaned  for  support  on  those 
who  were  enemies  to  the  church  and  monai^ 
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-cb^ftm  the  Bank  and  the  moneyed  interest, 
xaised  opon  usury,  and  maintained  by  cor- 
ruptioik  In  a  wonl,  the  whigs  were  elated 
and  overbearing;  the  tones  abashed  and 
fiuEBble ;  the  Jacobites  eager,  impatient,  and 
alarmed  at  a  juncture  which,  with  respect 
to  them,  was  truly  critical. 

KING  GEORGE  PROCLAIMED. 

The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her 
last  breath  than  the  privy-council  met,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  the  Hanoverian  resident,  Kreyen- 
burgh,  produced  the  three  instruments  in 
which  the  elector  of  Brunswick  had  nomi- 
nated the  persons  (1)  to  be  added  as  lords 
justices  to  the  seven  great  officers  of  the 
realm.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for 
proclaiming  king  George,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  The  regency  appointed 
the  earl  of  Dorset  to  carry  to  Hanover  the 
intimation  of  bis  majesty's  accession,  «md 
attend  him  in  his  journey  to  England.  They 
sent  the  general  diicers  in  whom  they  could 
confide  to  their  respective  posts:  tney  re- 
inforced the  garrison  of  Portsmouth :  they 
appointed  lUr.  Addison  their  secretary; 
while  Bolingbroke  was  obliged  to  stand  at 
the  door  of  the  council-chamber  with  his 
bag  and  papers,  and  underwent  every  species 
of  raortificatbn.  On  the  whole,  kin^  Greorge 
ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britam  in  the 
fifly-fifth  year  of  his  age,  without  the  least 
opposition,  tumult,  or  sign  of  popular  dis- 
content; and  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
nation  was  now  fully  persuaded  that  no  de- 
sign bad  ever  been  concerted  by  queen  Anne 
and  her  ministry  in  favor  of  the  pretender. 
The  mayor  of  Oxford  received  a  letter,  re- 
quiring him  to  poclaim  the  pretender.  This 
being  communicated  to  the  vice-chancellor, 
a  copy  of  it  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Bromley,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  university ;  and  the  vice-chan- 
cellor ofiered  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  any  person  who  should  discover 
the  author.  It  was  either  the  production 
of  some  lunatic,  or  a  weak  contrivance  to 
fix  an  odium  on  that  venerable  body. 
THE  CIVIL  U^V  GRANTED  TO  THE  KING. 

The  parliament  having  assembled,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  regulated  the  suc- 
cession, the  lord  chancellor,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  August,  made  a  speech  to  both  houses  in 
the  name  of  the  regen^.  He  told  them, 
that  the  privy-council  appointed  by  the 
elector  of  Brunswick  had  proclaimed  that 
prince  under  the  name  of  king  George,  as 
the  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign  of  these 
kingdoms;  and  that  they  had  taken  the 
necessary  care  to  maintain  the  public  peace. 
He  observed,  that  tbe  several  branches  of 
the  public  revenue  were  expired  by  the  de- 
mise of  her  late  majesty ;  and  recommended 
to  the  commons  the  making  such  provision, 
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in  that  respect,  as  might  be  requisite  to  sup- 
port the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
He  likewise  expressed  his  hope,  that  they 
would  not  be  wanting  in  anything  that 
might  conduce  to  the  establishing  and  ad- 
vancing of  the  public  credit  Both  houses 
immediately  agreed  to  addresses,  containing 
the  wannest  expressions  of  duty  and  aiiec- 
tion  to  their  new  sovereign,  who  did  not 
fail  to  return  such  answers  as  were  very 
agreeable  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  mean  time  tbe  lower  house  prepared 
and  passed  a  bill,  granting  to  his  majesty 
the  same  civil  list  which  the  queen  had  en- 
joyed, with  additional  clauses  for  the  pay- 
ment of  arrears  due  to  the  troops  of  Han* 
over,  which  bad  been  in  the  service  of  Great  f( 
Britain ;  and  for  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury 
to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  tbe 
pretender  in  landing,  or  attempting  to  land, 
m  any  part  of  tlie  British  dominions  Mr. 
^n^£fs,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Han- 
over before  the  queen  died,  returning  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  with  letters 
from  the  king  to  the  regency,  they  went 
to  the  bouse  of  peers:  then  the  chancellor, 
in  another  speech  to  both  houses,  intimated 
his  majesty's  great  satisfaction  in  the  loyalty 
and  aroction  which  his  people  had  univer- 
sally expressed  at  his  accession.  Other  ad- 
dresses were  voted  on  this  occasion.  The 
commons  finished  the  bill  for  the  civil  list, 
and  one  for  making  some  alterations  in  an 
act  for  a  state  lottery,  which  received  the 
royal  assent  from  the  lords  justice&  Then 
the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

THE  ELECTORAL  PRINCE  CREATED 
PRINCE  OF  WALE& 

Mr.  Pkior  having  notified  the  queen's 
death  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  Louis  de- 
clared that  he  would  inviolably  maintain  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht,  par- 
ticularly with  relation  to  the  settlement  of 
the  British  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  earl  of  Strafford  having  signified  the 
same  event  to  the  states  of  Holland,  and 
the  resident  of  Hanover  having  presented 
them  with  a  letter,  in  which  his  master 
claimed  the  performance  of  their  guarantee, 
they  resolved  to  perform  their  engagements, 
and  congratulated  his  electoral  highness  on 
his  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
The^  invited  him  to  pass  through  their  do- 
minions, and  assured  him  that  bis  interests 
were  as  dear  to  them  as  their  own.  Tbe 
chevalier  de  St  George  no  sooner  received 
the  news  of  the  queen's  death,  than  he 
posted  to  Versailles,  where  he  wfts  given  to 
understand,  that  the  king  of  France  expect- 
ed he  should  quit  his  territories  immedi- 
ately; and  he  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
return  to  Lorrain.  By  this  time  Mr.  Murray 
had  arrived  in  England  from  Hanover,  with 
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notice  tliat  the  kingf  had  deferred  his  depar- 
ture for  some  days.  He  brought  orders  to 
the  regency  to  prepare  a  patent  for  creating 
the  prince-royal  prince  of  Wales ;  and  for  re- 
moving lord  Bolingbroke  from  his  post  of  sec- 
retary. The  seals  were  taken  from  this  min- 
ister by  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Somer- 
set, and  lord  Cowper,  who  at  the  same 
time  sealed  up  all  the  doors  of  his  ofSce. 

THE  KING  ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Kino  Georoe  having  vested  the  govern- 
ment of  his  Grerman  dominions  in  a  council, 
headed  by  his  brother  prince  Ernest,  set  out 
with  the  electoral  prince  from  Herenhausen 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  August;  and  in 
five  da3r8  arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
'  conferred  with  the  States-general.  On  the 
sixteenth  dav  of  September  he  embarked  at 
Orange  Polder,  under  convoy  of  an  English 
and  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Berkeley ;  and  next  day  arrived  at 
the  Hope.  In  the  aflemoon  the  yacht  sailed 
up  the  river,  and  his  majesty,  with  the  prince, 
were  landed  from  a  barge  at  Greenwich, 
about  six  in  the  evening.  There  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  duke  pf  Northumberland, 
captain  of  the  life-guards,  and  the  lords  of 
the  regency.  From  the  landing  place  he 
walked  to  his  house  in  the  park,  accompa- 
nied by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  who  had  the 
honor  to  kiss  his  hand  as  they  approached. 
When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  he 
sent  for  those  of  the  nobility  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  zeal  for  his 
succession ;  but  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  lord  Trevor,  were  not 
of  the  number.  Next  morning  the  earl  of 
Oxford  presented  himself  with  an  air  of 
confidence,  as  if  he  had  expected  to  receive 
some  particular  mark  of  his  majesty *s  favor; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  to  remain  a 
considerable  time  undistinguished  among 
the  crowd ;  and  then  was  permitted  to  kiss 
the  king's  hand,  without  being  honored  with 
any  other  notice:  On  the  other  hand,  his 
majesty  expressed  uncommon  regard  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  lately 
arrived  in  England,  as  well  as  for  all  the 
leaders  of  the  whig  party. 

THE  TORIES  TOTALLY  EXCLUDED  FROM 
THE  ROYAL  FAVOR. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  prince,  as 
well  as  a  very  great  prejudice  to  the  nation, 
that  he  had  l^en  misled  into  strong  pre- 
possessions against  the  tones,  who  consti- 
tuted such  a  considerable  part  of  his  sub- 
jects. They  were  now  excluded  from  all 
share  of  the  royal  favor,  which  was  wholly 
engrossed  by  their  enemies:  these  early 
marks  of  aversion,  which  he  was  at  no 
mins  to  conceal,  alienated  the  minds  of 
tinny  from  his  person  and  government,  who 
would  otherwise  have  served  with  fidelity 


and  auction.    An  instantaneoas  and  total 
change  was  effected  in  all  offices  of  hooor 
and  advantage.    The  duke  of  Ormood  was 
dismissed  from  his  command,  which  the  king 
restored  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whom 
he  likewise  appointed  colonel  of -the  fint 
regiment  of  foot-guards,  and  master  of  the 
ordnance.  The  great  seal  was  given  to  lord 
Cowper ;  the  privy-seal  to  the  earl  of  Whar- 
ton ;  the.  government  of  Ireland  to  the  earl 
of  Sunderland.    The  duke  of  Devonshire 
was  made  steward  of  the  household :  lord 
Townshend  and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  appoint- 
ed secretaries  of  state ;  the  post  of  secre- 
tary for  Scotland  was  bestowed  upon  the 
duke  of  Montrose.    The  duke  of  Somerset 
was  constituted  master  of  the  horse;   the 
duke  of  St  Alban's  captain  of  the  band  of 
pensioners ;  and  the  duke  of  Argyie  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Pulteney  became  secretary  at  war;  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  had  already  undertaken 
to   manage  the  house  of  commons,   was 
gratified  with  the  double  place  of  pajnmasCer 
to  the  army  and  to  Chelsea  hospital.  A  new 
privy-council  was  appointed,  and  the  eari 
of  Nottingham  declared  president ;  but  all 
affiirs  of  consequence  were  concerted  by  a 
cabinet-council,  or  junto,  composed  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  the  earls  of  Notting- 
ham  and  Sunderland,  the  lords  Hali&x, 
Townshend,  and  Somers,  and  general  Stan- 
hope.   The  regency  had  already  removed 
Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  and  the  archbi^iop 
of  Armagh,  from  the  office  of  lords  justices 
in  Ireland,  and  filled  thefir  places  in  the 
regency  of  that  kingdom  with  the  arch- 
bi^op  of  Dublin  and  the  earl  of  Kildare. 
Allan  Broderick  was  appointed  chancellor: 
another  privy-council  was  formed,  and  the 
duke  of  Ormond  was  named  as  one  of  the 
members.  The  treasury  and  admiral^  were 
put  into  commissbn:  and,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  nation  was  delivered  into  the  bands 
of  the  whigs.  At  the  same  time,  the  pdnce- 
royal  was  declared  prince  of  Wales,  and 
took  his  place  in  council.    The  king  was 
congratulated  on  his  accession  in  addresses 
from  the  two  universities,  and  from  all  the 
cities  and  corporations  in  the  kingdom.   He 
expressed  particular  satisfiiction  at  these 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  affection.  He  de-  * 
clared  in  council  his  firm  purpose  to  support 
and  maintain  theVhurches  of  England  and 
Scotland  as  they  were  by  law  established ; 
an  aim  which  he  imagined  might  be  effec- 
tually accomplished,  without  impairing  the 
toleration  allowed  by  law  to  Protestant  di»> 
senters,  and  so  necessary  to  the  trade  and 
riches  of  the  kingdom :  he,  moreover,  as- 
sured them  he  would  earnestly  endeavor  to 
render  property  secure ;  the  good  efiects  of 
which  were  nowhere  so  clearly  seen  as  in 
this  happy  nation.  Before  the  corooaticHi  he 
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created  aoine  new  peeiB,  and  others  were 
promoted  to  higher  titles  (2).  On  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  October,  he  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  with  the  usual  solemnity,  at 
which  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingr- 
broke  assisted  (3).  On  that  very  day,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  in  full  convocation, 
unanimously  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  civil  law  on  Sir  Constantino  Phippe,  with 
particular  marks  of  honor  and  esteem.  As 
the  French  king  was  said  to  protract  the  de- 
molition of  Dunkirk,  Mr.  Prior  received 
orders  to  present  a  memorial  to  hasten  this 
work,  and  to  prevent  the  canal  of  Mar- 
dyke  from  being  finished.  The  answer 
which  he  receiv^  being  deemed  equivocal, 
this  minister  was  recalled,  and  the  earl  of 
Stair  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  prosecuted  this  affair  with 
uncommon  vigor.  About  the  same  time, 
general  Cadogan  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary 
to  Antwerp,  to  assist  at  the  barrier-treaty, 
negotiated  there  between  the  emperor  and 
the  States-general. 

PRETENDER'S  MANIFEOTO. 
Meaftwhilb,  tlie  number  of  malcontents 
m  England  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  king's  attachment  to  the  whig  faction. 
The  clamor  of  the  church  being  in  danger 
was  revived ;  jealousies  were  excited ;  se- 
ditious libels  dispersed ;  and  dangerous  tu- 
mults raised  in  difierent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.   Birminghaodt  Bristol,  Chippenham, 
Norwich,  and  Reading,  were  filled  with  li- 
centious rbt    The  party  cry  was,  "  Down 
with   the  whigs!    Sacheverel  for  ever!" 
Many  gentlemen  of  the  whig  faction  were 
abused;  magistrates  in  towns,  and  justices 
in  the  country,  were  reviled  and  msulted 
by  the  populaice  in  the  execution  of  their 
office.    The  pretender  took  this  opportunity 
to  transmit,  by  the  French  mail,  copies  of  a 
printed  manifesto  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, Marlborough,  Argyle,  and  other  noble- 
men of  the  first  distinction.    In  this  declsr 
ration  he  mentioned  the  good  intentions  of 
his  sister  towards  him,  which  were  prevent- 
ed by  her  deplorable  death.    He  observed 
that  his  people,  instead  of  doing  him  and 
themselves  justice,  had  proclanned  for  their 
king  a  foreign  prince,  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental ana  incontestable  laws  of  heredi- 
tary right,  which  their  pretended  acts  of 
settlement  could  never  abrogate.    Tliese 
papers  being  delivered  to  the  secretaries  of 
state,  the  king  refused  an  audience  to  the 
marquis  de   ^unberti,  minister  from   the 
duke  of  Lorrain,  on  the  supposition  that 
this  manifesto  could  not  have  been  prepared 
or  transmitted  without  the  knowl^ge  and 
countenance  of  his  master.    The  marquis 
having  com mnnicated  this  circumstance  to 
the  duke,  that  prince  absolutely  denied  his 
having  been  privy  to  the  transaction,  and 


declared  that  the  chevalier  de  St  George 
came  into  Lorrain  by  the  directions  of  the 
French  king,  whom  the  duke  could  not  dis- 
oblige without  exposing  his  territories  to 
invasion.  Notwithstanduig  this  apology,  the 
marquis  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
could  not  be  admitted  to  an  audience  untU 
the  pretender  should  be  removed  from  the 
dominions  of  his  master:  he,  therefore, 
quitted  the  kingdom  without  further  hesita- 
tion. Religion  was  still  mingled  in  all  po- 
litical disputes.  The  high-churchmen  com- 
plained that  impiety  and  heresy  daily  gain- 
ed ground  from  the  connivance,  or  at  least 
the  supine  negligence  of  the  whig  prelates. 
The  lower  house  of  convocation  had,  before 
the  queen's  death,  declared  that  a  book 
published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,''  contained  assertions  contrary  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  They  sent  up  extracts 
from  this  performance  to  the  bishops ;  and 
the  doctor  wrote  an  answer  to  their  objec- 
tiona  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  an 
apology,  which  he  presented  to  the  upper 
house ;  but  apprehending  it  might  be  pub-  . 
lished  separately  and  misunderstood,  he 
afterwards  delivered  an  explanation  to  the 
bishop  of  London.  This  was  satisfactory  to 
the  bishops ;  but  the  lower  house  resolved, 
that  it  was  no  recantation  of  his  heretical 
assertiona  The  disputes  about  the  trinity 
increasing,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  re- 
ceived  directions,  which  were  published,  for 
preserving  unity  in  the  church,  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  faith  concerning  the  holy 
trinity,  and  for  maintaining  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  state.  By  these  every  preacher 
was  restricted  from  delivering  any  other 
doctrine  than  what  is  contained  in  the  holy 
scriptures  with  respect  to  the  trinity ;  ana 
from  intermeddling  in  any  aflbirs  of  state  or 
government.  The  like  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  tliose  who  should  write,  harangue, 
or  dispute  on  the  same  subjects. 
NEW  PARLIAMENT. 
The  parliament  being  dissolved,  another 
was  called  by  a  very  extraordinary  procla- 
mation, in  which  the  king  complained  of 
the  evil  designs  of  men  disafiected  to  his 
succession ;  and  of  their  having  misrepre- 
sented his  conduct  and  principles.  He  men- 
tioned the  perplexity  of  public  afi^Lirs,  the 
interruption  of^  commerce,  and  the  heavy 
debts  of  the  nation.  He  expressed  his  hope 
that  his  loving  subjects  would  send  up  to 
parliament  the  fittest  persons  to  redress  the 
present  disorders ;  and  that  in  the  elections, 
they  would  have  a  particular  regard  to  such 
as  had  expressed  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  succession  when  it  was  in  danger. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession was  ever  in  danger.  How  then  was 
this  declaration  to  be  interpreted?    People 
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in  general  construed  it  into  a  design  to 
maintain  party  distinctions,  and  encourage 
the  whigs  to  the  full  exertion  of  their  in- 
fluence m  the  elections;  into  a  renunciation 
€f  the  toriee;  and  as  the  first  flash  of  that 
vengeance  which  afterwards  was  seen  to 
burst  upon  the  heads  of  the  late  ministry. 
When  the  earl  of  Stra£S)rd  returned  from 
Holland,  all  his  papers  were  seized  by  an 
order  from  the  secretary's  office.  Mr.  Prior 
was  recalled  from  France,  and  promised  to 
discover  all  he  knew  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  Oxford's  administration.  Uncommon 
vigor  was  exerted  on  both  sides  in  the  elec- 
tions ;  but,  hj  dint  of  the  moneyed  interest, 
which  prevailed  in  most  of  the  corporations 
through  the  kingdom,  and  the  countenance 
of  the  ministry,  which  will  always  have 
weight  with  needy  and  venal  electors,  a 
^rreat  majority  of  whigs  was  returned  both 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

THE  KING'S  FIROT  SPEECH. 
Whin  this  new  parliament  assembled  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  March  at  West- 
minster, Mr.  Spencer  Compton  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  commons.  On  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  the  month,  the  king  appeared 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  delivered  to  the 
chancellor  a  written  speech,  which  was 
rcsad  in  presence  of  both  houses.  His  ma- 
jesty thanked  his  faithful  and  loving  sub- 
jects for  that  zeal  and  firmness  they  had 
shown  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, against  all  the  open  and  secret  prac- 
tices which  had  been  used  to  defeat  it  He 
told  them  that  some  conditions  of  the  peace, 
essential  to  the  security  and  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  were  not  yet  duly  executed ;  and 
that  the  performance  of  the  whole  might 
be  looked  upon  as  precarious,  until  defen- 
sive alliances  should  be  formed  to  guaranty 
the  present  treaties  He  observed,  that  the 
pretender  boasted  of  the  'assistance  he  ex- 
pected in  England,  to  repair  his  former  dis- 
appointment; that  great  part  of  the  national 
trade  was  rendered  impracticable ;  and  that 
the  public  debts  were  surprisingly  increas- 
ed ever  since  the  fatal  cessation  of  arma 
He  gave  the  commons  to  understand,  that 
the  branches  of  the  revenue,  formerly  grant- 
ed for  the  support  of  the  civil  government, 
were  so  far  encumbered  and  alienated,  that 
the  produce  of  the  funds  which  remained, 
and  had  been  granted  to  him,  would  fall 
short  of  what  was  at  first  designed  far  main- 
taining the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  crown ; 
that  as  it  was  his  and  their  happiness  to  see 
a  prince  of  Wales  who  might  in  due  time 
succeed  him  on  the  throne,  and  to  see  him 
blessed  with  many  children ;  these  circum- 
stances would  naturally  occasion  an  expense 
to  which  the  nation  had  not  been  for  many 
years  accustomed ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  they  would  think  of  it  with  that 


afiection  which  he  had  reason  to  hope  from 
his  commona  He  desired  that  no  onhappy 
divisions  of  parties  might  divert  them  frooi 
pursuing  the  common  interest  (^  their  coun- 
try. He  declared  that  the  established  consti- 
tution in  church  and  state  should  be  the 
rule  of  his  government;  and  that  the  hap- 
piness, ease,  and  prosperity  of  his  peo|^ 
should  be  the  chief  care  of  his  life.  He 
concluded  with  expressing  his  confidence, 
that  with  their  assistance  he  ^ould  disap- 
point the  designs  of  those  who  wanted  to 
deprive  him  of  that  blessing  which  he  most 
valued — ^the  affection  of  his  people. 

Speeches  suggested  by  a  vindictive  min- 
istry better  became  the  leader  of  an  in- 
censed party,  than  the  father  and  sovereign 
of  a  divided  people.    This  declaralioii  por- 
tended measures  which  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  crown  to  avoid,  and  suited  the  tem- 
per of  the  majority  in  both  houses,  which 
breathed  nothing  but  destruction  to  their 
political  adversaries.  The  lords,  in  tlieir  ad- 
dress of  thanks,  professed  their  hope  that 
his    majesty,  assisted  by  the  parliament, 
would  be  able  to  recover  the  reputation  of 
the  kingdom  in  foreign  parts,  the  loes  of 
which  they  hoped  to  convmce  the  world  by 
their  actions  was  by  no  means  to  be  imputed 
to  the  nation  in  general.    The  tones  said 
this  was  an  invidious  reflection,  calculated 
to  mislead  and  inflame  the  people,  for  the 
reputation  of  the  kingdom  had  never  been 
so  high  as  at  this  very  juncture.    The  com- 
mons pretended  astonishment  to  find  that 
any  conditions  of  the  late  peace  should  not 
yet  be  duly  executed;  and  that  care  was 
not  taken  to  form  such  alliances  as  might 
have  rendered  the  peace  not  precarious. 
They  declared  their  resolution  to  inquire 
into  these  fiital  miscarriages;  to  trace  out 
those    measures    whereon    the    pretender 
placed  his  hopes,  and  bring  the  authore  of 
them  to  condign  punishment.    These  ad- 
dresses were  not  voted  without  oppotntion. 
In  the  house  of  lords  the  dukes  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of  Anglesey, 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  other  peers, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  observed, 
that   their   address  was  injurious  to  the 
late  queen*s  memory,  and  would  serve  only 
to  increase  those  unhappy  divisions  that  dis- 
tracted the  kingdom.    In  the  lower  house. 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Bromley,  Mr. 
Shippen,  general  Ross,  Sir  William  White- 
lock,  and  other  members,  took  exceptions  to 
passages  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  address 
which  the  commons  had  prraared.  They 
were  answered  by  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Pul- 
teney,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope.   These 
gentlemen  took  occasion  to  declare,  that 
notwithstanding  the  endeavors  which  bad 
been  used  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the  late 
mismanagements,  by  conveying  away  seve- 
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Tal  papers  from  the  secretary's  office,  yet 
the  government  had  sufficient  evidence  left, 
to  prove  the  late  ministry  the  moet  corrupt 
that  ever  sat  at  the  helm ;  that  those  matters 
would  sooD  be  laid  betbre  the  house,  when 
it  would  appear  that  a  certain  English  gene- 
ral had  acted  in  concert  with,  if  not  receiv- 
ed  orders  from,  mareschal  de  Villara    Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  in 
public,  as  usual,  with  remarkable  serenity, 
and  spoke  in  the  house  of  lords  with  great 
freedom  and  confidence,    thought  it  was 
now  high  time  to  consult  his  personal  safety. 
He  accordingly  withdrew  to  the  continent, 
leaving  a  letter  which  was  afterwards  print- 
ed in  bis  justification  (4).    In  this  paper,  he 
declared  he  had  received  certain  and  re- 
peated informations,  that  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  pursue  him  to  the  scaffold ;  that  if 
there  had  been  the  least  reason  to  hope  for 
a  &ir  and  open  trial,  after  having  been  al- 
ready prejudged,  unheard,  by  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  he  should  not  have  declined 
the  strictest  examination.    He  challenged 
the  most  inveterate  of  his  enemies  to  pro- 
duce any  one  instance  of  criminal  corre- 
spondence, or  the  least  corruption  in  any 
part  of  the  administration  in  which  he  was 
coDcerned.  He  said,  if  his  zeal  for  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  the 
true  interest  of  his  country,  had  anywhere 
transported  him  to  let  slip  a  warm  and  un- 
guarded expressioOy  he  hoped  the  most  fa- 
vorable interpretation  would  be  put  upon  it 
He  affirmed,  that  he  had  served  her  majesty 
faithfully  and  dutifully  m  that  especially 
which  she  had  most  at  heart,  relieving  her 
people  from  a  bloody  and  expensive  war; 
and  that  he  had  always  been  too  much  an 
Englishman  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  his 
country  to  any  foreign  ally  whatsoever. 

1715. — In  the  midst  of  all  this  violence 
against  the  late  ministers,  friends  were  not 
wanting  to  espouse  their  cause  in  the  face 
of  opposition ;  and  even  in  some  addresses 
to  the  king  their  conduct  was  justified.  Nay, 
some  individuals  had  courage  enough  to  at- 
tack the  present  administration.    When  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons 
to  consider  the  king's  proclamation  for  call- 
ing a  new  parliament.  Sir  William  W^hite- 
lock,  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford, 
Wdly  declared  it  was  unprecedented  and 
unwarrantable.  Being  calM  upon  to  Explain 
himself,  he  made  an  apology.  Nevertheless, 
Sir  William  Wyndham  rismg  up  said,  the 
proclamation  was  not  only  unprecedented 
*md  QDwarrantable,  but  even  or  dangerous 
<»08eqaences  to  the  very  being  of  parlia- 
inenta.   When  challenged    to  justify  his 
charge,  he  observed,  that  every  member 
^'M  free  to  speak  his  thoughts.    Some  ex- 
claimed, •*  The  Tower !  the  Tower »"    A 
^«nn  debate  ensued ;   Sir  William  being 
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ordered  to  withdraw,  was  accompanied  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  members ;  and 
those  who  remained  in  the  house  resolved, 
that  he  should  be  reprimanded  by  the  speaker. 
He  was  accordingly  rebuked,  for  having 
presumed  to  reflect  on  his  majesty *s  procla- 
mation, and  having  made  an  unwarrantable 
use  of  the  freedom  of  speech  granted  by 
his  majesty.  Sir  William  said,  ne  was  not 
conscious  of  having  ofiered  any  indignity 
to  his  miuest^,  or  of  having  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of^^  privilege :  that  ne  acquiesced  in 
the  determination  of  the  house ;  hut  had  no 
thanks  to  give  to  those  gentlemen  who, 
under  pretence  of  lenity,  had  subjected  him 
to  this  censure. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SECRECY. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  April,  genera]  Stan- 
hope delivered  to  the  house  of  commons 
fourteen  volumes,  consisting  of  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  late  negotiations  of 
peace  and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  ces- 
sation of  arras ;  and  moved  that  they  might 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  twenty 
persons,  who  should  digest  the  substance  of 
them  under  proper  heads,  and  report  them, 
with  their  observations,  to  the  house.  One 
more  was  added  to  the  ^number  of  this 
secret  committee,  which  was  chosen  by 
ballot,  and  met  that  same  evening.  Mr. 
Robert  Walpole,  original  chairman,  being 
taken  ill,  was  succeeded  in  that  place  by 
Mr.  Stanhope.  The  whole  number  was  sub- 
divided into  three  committees.  To  each  a 
certain  number  of  books  was  aUotted ;  and 
they  carried  on  the  inquiry  with  great 
eagerness  and  expedition.  Before  this  mea- 
sure was  taken.  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop 
of  Sarum,  died  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  committee  had  begun  to  act, 
the  whig  party  lost  one  of  their  warmest 
champions,  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Wharton,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  happy 
talents  for  the  cabinet,  the  senate,  and  the 
common  scenes  of  life;  talents,  which  a  life 
of  pleasure  and  libertinism  did  not  prevent 
him  from  employing  with  surprising  vigor 
and  application.  The  committee  of  the 
lower  house  taking  the  civil  list  into  con- 
sideration, examined  several  papers  relating 
to  that  revenue.  The  tories  observed,  that 
from  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
granted  annually  to  king  William,  fifty 
thousand  pounds  were  allotted  to  the  late 
queen,  when  princess  of  Denmark ;  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester ; 
and  twice  that  sum,  as  a  dowry,  to  James's 
queen:  that  near  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  yearly  deducted  from  the 
revenue  of  the  late  queen*s  civil  list,  and 
applied  toother  uses;  notwithstanding  which 
deduction,  she  had  honorably  maintained 
her  family,  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
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crown.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  some 
warm  altercation  passed  between  lord  Guen> 
sey  and  one  of  the  members,  who  affirmed, 
that  the  late  ministry  had  used  the  whirrs, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  nation,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  they  should  suffer 
could  be  deemed  a  hardship.  At  length  the 
house  agreed  that  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  clear  should  be  fifiant- 
ed  for  the  civil  list  during  his  majesty  s  life. 
A  motion  being  made  tor  an  address  a^inst 
pensions,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  overruled  by  the  majority.  The  lords 
passed  the  bill  for  regulating  the  land  forces, 
with  some  amendments. 

SIR  JOHN  NORRIS  SENT  WITH  A  FLEET 
TO  THE  BALTIC. 
On  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  Sir  John 
Norris  sailed  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the 
Baltic,  in  order  to  nrotect  the  commerce  of 
the  nntion,  which  had  suffered  from  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  caused  all  ships  trading 
to  those  parts  to  be  seized  and  confiscated. 
That  prince  had  rejected  the  treaty  of  neu- 
trality concerted  by  the  allies  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  empire;  and  considered  the 
English  and  Dutch  as  his  enemies.  The 
ministers  of  England  and  the  States-general 
had  presented  memorials  to  the  regency  of 
Sweden;  but  finding  no  redress,  they  re- 
solved to  protect  their  trade  by  force  of 
arms.  Afler  the  Swedish  general,  Steen- 
boch,  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners, 
count  Well  en  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
administrator  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  by  which 
the  towns  of  Stetin  and  Wismar  were  se- 
questered into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Prussia;  the  administrator  engaged  to  se- 
cure them  and  all  the  rest  of  Swedish 
Pomerania,  from  the  Poles  and  Muscovites ; 
but,  as  the  governor  of  Pomerania  refused 
to  comply  with  this  treaty,  those  allies 
marched  into  the  province,  subdued  the 
island  of  Rugen,  and  obliged  Stetin  to  sur- 
render. Then  the  governor  consented  to  the 
sequestration,  and  paid  to  the  Poles  and 
Muscovites  four  hundred  thousand  rix-dol- 
lars,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  expense  of 
the  siege.  The  king  of  Sweden  returning 
from  Turkey,  rejected  the  treaty  of  seques- 
tration, and  insisted  upon  Stetin's  being  re- 
stored, without  his  repaying  the  money.  As 
this  monarch  likewise  threatened  to  invade 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  chastise  his  | 
false  friend ;  king  George,  for  the  security 
of  his  German  dominions,  concluded  a  treaty , 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  by  which  the  i 
dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Swedes  in  his  absence, 
were  mnde  over  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
on  condition  that  he  should  immediately  de-  j 
clare  war  ajrainst  Sweden.  Accordingly,  he 
took  possession  of  the  dutchies  in  October, 
published   a   declaration    of  war  against 


Charles  in  his  German  dominions ;  and  de- 
tached six  thousand  Hanoverians  to  join  the 
Danes  and  Prussians  in  Pomerania.  These 
allies  reduced  the  islands  of  Rugen  and 
Uledon,  and  attacked  the  towns  of  Wtsmar 
and  Stralsund,  from  which  last  place  Cbarlev 
was  obliged  to  retire  in  a  vessel  to  Schonen. 
He  assembled  a  body  of  troops  with  which 
he  proposed  to  pass  the  Sound  upon  the  ice, 
and  attack  Copenhagen;  but  was  disap- 
pointed by  a  sudden  thaw.  Nevertheless,  be 
refused  to  return  to  Stockholm,  which  he 
had  not  seen  for  sixteen  years ;  but  remain- 
ed at  Carlscron,  in  order  to  hasten  his  fleet 
for  the  relief  of  Wismar. 

DISCONTENT  OF  THE  NATION. 
The  spirit  of  discontent  and  diaaifeetioa 
seemed  to  gain  ground  every  day  in  Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding  proclamations  against 
riots,  and  orders  of  the  justices  for  main- 
taining the  peace,  repeated  tumults  were 
raised  by  the  malcontents  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster.  Those  who  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  king's  birth- 
day with  the  usual  marks  of  joy  and  fes- 
tivity were  insulted  by  the  populace ;  bot, 
next  day,  which  was  tlie  anniversary  of  the 
restoration,  the  whole  city  was  lighted  up 
with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  and  echoed 
with  the  sound  of  mirth  and  tumultuous  re- 
joicing.   The  people  even  obliged  the  lift- 
guards,  who  patroled  through  the  streets,  to 
join  in  the  cry  of  **  High-church  and  Or- 
tnond!"  and  in  Smithfield  they  burned  the 
picture  of  king  William.    Thirty  persons 
were  imprisoned  for  being  concerned  iu 
these  riots.    One  Boumois,  a  schoolmaster, 
who  affirmed  that  king  Greorge  had  no  right 
to  the  crown,  was   tried,    and    scourged 
through  the  city,  with  such  severity,  diaC 
in  a  few  days  he  expired  in  the  utmost  tor- 
ture. A  frivolous  incident  served  to  increase 
the  popular  ferment    The  shirts  allowed  to 
the  first  regiment  of  guards,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  were  so  coarse, 
that  the  soldiers  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
to  wear  them.    Some  were  thrown  into  the 
garden  of  the  king*s  palace,  and  into  that 
which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
A  detachment,  in  marching  through  the 
city,  produced  them  to  the  view  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  passengers,  exclaiming,  ^  These 
are  the  Hanover  shirts."    The  court  being 
informed  of  this  clamor,  ordered  those  new 
shirts  to  be  burned  immediately;  but  even 
this  sacrifice,  and  an  advertisement  publish- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  own 
vindication,  did  not  acquit  that  general  of 
suspicion  that  he  was  concerned   in   this 
mean  species  of  peculation.    A  reward  of 
fifly  pounds  was  offered  by  the  government 
to  any  person  that  would  discover  one  cap- 
tain Wight,  who,  by  an  intercepted  letter, 
appeared  to  be  disiSSected  to  king  Geoige; 
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and  Mr.  George  Jewries  was  seized  at 
Dublin,  with  a  packet  directed  to  Dr.  Jon- 
athan Swifl,  dean  of  St  Patrick*&  Several 
treasonable  papers  being  found  in  this 
packet,  were  transmitted  to  England :  Jef- 
feries  was  obliged  to  give  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  Swift  thought  proper  to  ab- 
scond. 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRET  COMMITTEE. 

Ths  house  of  lords,  to  demonstrate  their 
abhorrence  of  all  who  should  engage  in 
conspiracies  against  their  sovereign,  reject- 
ed with  indignation  a  petition  presented  to 
them  in  behalf  of  Biackbume,  Casils,  Ber- 
nardo, Meldrum,  and  Chambers,  who  had 
hitherto  continued  prisoners,  §6t  having  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  king  William.  On 
the  ninth  day  of  June,  Mr.  Walpole,  as 
chairman  of  the  secret  committee,  declared 
to  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  report 
was  ready;  and  in  the  mean  time  moved, 
that  a  warrant  might  be  issued  by  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  apprehending  several  persons, 
particularly  Mr.  Matthew  Prior  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Harley,  who,  being  in  the  house, 
were  immediately  taken  into  custody.  Then 
he  recited  the  report,  ranged  under  these 
difierent  heads;  the  clandestine  negotiation 
with  monsieur  Menager :  the  extraordinary 
measures  pursued  to  form  the  congress  at 
Utrecht:  the  trifling  of  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries, by  the  connivance  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministers :  the  negotiation  about  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  Spanish  monarchy:  the 
fatal  suspension  of  arms:  the  seizure  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  in  order  to  distress  the 
allies  and  &vor  the  French:  the  duke  of 
Ormondes  acting  in  concert  with  the  French 
general :  the  lord  Bolingbroke's  journey  to 
France,  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace :  Mr. 
Prior's  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury's  ne- 
gotiatbn  in  France :  the  precipitate  conclu- 
aioo  of  the  peace  at  Utrecht  The  report 
being  read.  Sir  Thomas  Hammer  moved, 
that  the  consideration  of  it  should  be  ad- 
journed to  a  certain  day ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  report  should  be  printed  for 
the  perusal  of  the  members :  he  was  sec- 
onded by  the  tories:  a  debate  ensued;  and 
the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. 

This  point  being  gained,  Mr.  Walpole 
impeached  Henry  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke 
of  high  treason  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Mr.  Hungerfbrd  declared  his 
opinion,  that  nothing  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port in  relation  to  loid  Bolingbroke,  amount- 
ed to  high  treason;  and  general  Ross  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiment  Then  lord 
Coning^y  standing  up,  *^  The  worthy  chair- 
man (said  he)  has  impeached  the  hand,  but 
I  impeach  the  head :  he  has  impeached  the 
clerk,  and  1  the  justice :  he  has  impeached 
the  scholar,  and  I  the  master.    I  impeach 


Robert  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  Mortimer  of 
high  treason,  and  other  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." Mr.  Auditor  Harley,  the  earl's 
brother,  spc^e  in  vindication  of  that  minis- 
ter. He  affirmed  he  had  done  nothing  but 
by  the  immediate  command  of  his  sovereign; 
that  the  peace  was  a  good  peace,  and  ap» 
proved  as  such  by  two  parliaments;  and  | 
that  the  facts  charged  to  him  in  the  report 
amounted  only  to  misdemeanors:  if  the 
sanction  of  a  parliament,  which  is  the  re^ 
presentative  and  legislature  of  the  nation,  be 
not  sufficient  to  protect  a  minister  from  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemies,  he  can  have  no 
security.  Mr.  Auditor  Foley,  the  earPs 
brotlier-in-law,  made  a  speech  to  the  same 
purpose :  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  a  staunch  whig, 
and  member  of  the  secret  committee,  ex- 
pressed his  doubt,  whether  they  had  suffi- 
cient matter  or  evidence  to  impeach  the 
earl  of  high  treason.  Nevertheless,  the 
house  resolved  to  impeach  him,  without  a 
division.  When  he  appeared  in  the  house 
of  lords  next  day,  he  found  himself  desert- 
ed by  his  brother  peers,  as  infectious ;  and 
retired  with  signs  of  confusion.  Prior  and 
Harley  having  been  examined  by  such  of 
the  committee  as  were  justices  of  the  peace 
for  Middlesex,  Mr.  Walpole  informed  the 
house  that  matters  of  such  importance  ap- 
peared in  Prior*s  examination,  that  he  was 
directed  to  move  them  for  that  member's 
being  closely  confined.  Prior  was  accord- 
ingly imprisoned,  and  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication. On  the  twenty-first  day  of 
June,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope  impeached 
James,  duke  of  Ormond,  of  high  treason, 
and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
Mr.  Archibald  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  com* 
missioners  of  trade,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
duke.  He  expatiated  on  his  noble  birth  and 
qualifications:  he  enumerated  the  great 
services  performed  to  the  crown  and  nation 
by  his  grace  and  his  ancestors:  he  observed, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  late  conduct, 
he  had  only  obeyed  the  queen's  commands; 
and  he  affirmed  that  all  allegations  against 
him  could  not  in  the  rigor  of  the  law  be 
construed  into  high  treason.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son was  seconded  by  general  Lumley,  who 
urged  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  on  all 
occasions  given  signal  proofs  of  his  affection 
for  his  country,  as  well  as  of  personal  cour- 
age :  and  that  he  bad  generously  expended 
the  best  part  of  his  estate,  by  living  abroad 
in  a  most  noble  and  splendid  manner,  for 
the  honor  of  his  sovereign.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl 
said,  if  there  was  room  for  mercy,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  shown  to  that  noble,  generous, 
and  courageous  peer,  who  had  in  a  course  of^ 
many  years  exerted  those  great  accomplish- 
ments for  the  good  and  honor  of  his  country ; 
that,  as  the  statute  of  Edward  m.  on  which 
the  charge  of  high  treason  against  him  was 
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to  be  {p^tinded,  had  been  mitigated  b^  sub- 
sequeut  acts,  the  hoaae  ought  not,  in  hia 
opinion,  to  take  advantage  of  that  act  against 
the  duke,  but  only  impeach  him  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  General  Roes, 
Sir  William  Wyndhara,  and  the  speakers  of 
that  party,  did  not  abandon  the  duke  in  this 
emergency;  but  all  their  arguments  and  elo- 
quence were  lost  upon  the  other  Action,  by 
which  they  were  greatly  outnumbered.  The 
question  being  put,  was  carried  for  the  im- 
peachment of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
perceiving  everything  conducted  by  a  furi- 
ous spirit  of  revenge,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  the  benefit  of  an  impartial  trial,  con- 
sulted his  own  safety,  by  withdrawing  him- 
self from  the  kingdom.  On  the  twenty- 
second  da^  of  June,  the  earl  of  Strafibrd 
was  likewise  impeached  by  Mr.  Aislaby,  for 
having  advised  the  fatal  suspension  of  arms, 
and  me  seizing  of  Ghent  and  Bruges;  as 
well  as  for  having  treated  the  most  serene 
house  of  Hanover  with  insolence  and  con- 
tempt He  was  also  defended  by  his  friends, 
but  overpowered  by  hia  enemies. 
EARL  OF  OXFORD  SENT  TO  THE  TOWER 
Whbn  the  articles  against  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford were  read  in  the  house,  a  warm  debate 
arose  upon  the  eleventh,  by  which  he  was 
charged  with  having  advised  the  French 
king  in  what  manner  Toumay  might  be 
grained  from  the  States-general.  The  ques- 
tion being  put,  whether  this  article  amount- 
ed to  high  treason;  Sir  Robert  Raymond, 
formerly  solicitor  general,  maintained  the 
negative,  and  was  supported  not  only  by  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  and  the  tories,  but  also 
by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  This  honest  patriot 
said,  it  was  ever  his  principle  to  do  justice 
to  everybody,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  honest 
man  never  to  act  by  a  spirit  of  party :  that 
he  hoped  he  might  pretend  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom; 
and  would  not  scruple  to  declare,  that,  in 
his  judgment,  the  charge  in  question  did  not 
amount  to  high  treason.  Mr.  Walpole  an- 
swered with  great  warmth,  that  there  were 
several  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  did  not  in  the  least  yield  to  that 
member  in  point  of  honesty,  and  who  were 
superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  yet  were  satisfied  that  the  charge 
specified  in  the  eleventh  article  amounted 
to  high  treason.  This  point  being  decided 
against  the  earl,  and  the  other  articles  ap- 
proved by  the  house,  lord  Coningsby,  attend- 
ed by  the  whig  members,  impeached  the 
earl  of  Oxford  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords,  demanding  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
might  be  sequestered  from  parliament,  and 
committed  to  safe  custody.  A  motion  was 
made,  that  the  consideration  of  the  articles 
might  be  adjourned.    After  a  short  debate 


the  articles  were  read ;  then  the  toiy  lord§ 
moved  that  the  judges  might  be  consalted 
The  motion  being  rejected,  another  was 
made,  that  the  earl  should  be  committed  to 
safe  custody.  This  occasioned  another  debate, 
in  which  he  himself  spoke  to  the  following 
purpose:  that  the  whole  charge  might  be 
reduced  to  the  negotiations  and  concmaioDs 
of  the  peace;   that  the  nation   wanted  a 
peace,  he  said,  nobody  would  deny ;  that  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  were  as  good  as 
could  be  expected,  conmdering  the   back- 
wardness and  reluctancy  which  some  of  the 
allies  showed  to  come  into  the  queen^s  mea- 
sures ;  that  the  peace  was  approved  by  two 
successive   parliaments;    that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  affiiir  of  Toumay,  which  was 
wholly  transacted  by  that  untbrtunate  noble- 
man who  has  thought  fit  to  step  aside :  that 
for  his  own  part,  he  always  acted  by  the  im- 
mediate directions  and  commands  of  the 
late  queen,  without  offending  against  any 
known  law ;  and,  being  justified  by  his  own 
conscience,  was  unconcerned  for  the  life  of 
an  insignificant  old  man ;  that,  if  ministers 
of  state,  acting  by  the  immediate  commands 
of  their  sovereign,  are,  afterwards,  to  be 
made  accountable  for  their  proceedings,  it 
might  one  day  or  other  be  the  case  with  all 
the  members  of  that  august  assembly :  that 
he  did  not  doubt  their  lordships,  out  of  re- 
gard to  themselves,  would  give  him  an 
equitable  hearing :  and  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  inquiry  it  would  appear  he  had 
merited  not  only  the  indulgence,  but  even 
the  favor  of  his  government  ''My  loids 
(said  he)  I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  your 
lordships,  and  of  this  honorable  house,  per- 
haps for  ever ;  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with 
pleasure  in  a  cause  favored  by  my  late  dear 
royal  mistress.    When  I  consider  that  I  am 
to  be  judged  by  the  justice,  honor,  and  vir- 
tue of  my  peers,  I  shall  acquiesce,  and  re- 
tire with  great  content ;  and,  my  lords,  God*s 
will  be  done."    The  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
having  acquainted  the  house  that  the  earl 
was  very  much  indisposed  with  the  gravel, 
he  was  sufiered  to  remain  at  his  own  house, 
in  custody  of  the  black-rod;  in  his  way 
thither  he  was  attended  by  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people,  cr3ring,  "  High-church,  Or- 
mond and  Oxford  for  ever  !**    Next  day  be 
was  brought  to  the  bar;  where  he  received 
a  copy  of  the  articles,  and  was  allowed  e 
month  to  prepare  his  answer.    Though  Dr. 
Mead  declared  that  if  the  earl  should  be 
sent  to  the  Tower  his  life  would  be  in  dag- 
ger, it  was  carried,  on  a  division,  that  be 
should  be  conveyed  thither  on  the  edxteenth 
day  of  July.    During  the  debate,  the  e&rl 
of  Anglesey  observ^  that  these  impeach- 
ments were  disagreeable  to  the  nation;  and 
that  it  was  to  Iw  feared  that  such  violent 
measures  would  make  the  sceptre  shake  in 
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the  kinifa  buKk  Thii  ezpreanon  kindled 
the  whole  boiMe  into  a  flame.  Some  mem- 
ben  cried,  "To  the  Tower!"  some,  "To 
order  r  The  earl  of  Sunderland  declared 
that  if  these  worda  had  been  spoken  in  an< 
other  place,  he  would  have  called  the  per- 
son that  had  spoken  them  to  an  account ;  in 
the  mean  time  he  moved  that  the  noble  lord 
sboukl  explain  himself.  Anglesey,  dreading 
the  resentment  of  the  house,  was  glad  to 
make  an  apology ;  which  was  accepted.  The 
earl  of  Oxford. was  attended  to  the  Tower 
by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  exclaim  against  his  pers^ 
caters.  Tumults  were  raimd  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
against  the  whiff  party,  which  had  depress- 
ed the  friends  of  the  church,  and  embroiled 
the  aation.  The  house  of  comnMXis  present- 
ed an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  the 
laws  might  be  vigorous^  executed  against 
theriotersL  They  prepared  the  proclamation 
act,  decreeing,  that  if  any  persons  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  unlawfully  assembled, 
sfaould  continue  together  one  hour  afier  hav- 
ing been  required  to  disperse  by  a  justice  of 
peace  or  otiiuer  officer,  and  heard  the  procla- 
mation against  riots  read  in  public,  they 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

THE  KING  DECLARES  TO  BOTH  HOUSES 
THAT  A  REBELUON  IS  BEGUN. 
Wnm  the  king  went  to  the  house  of 
peers,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  to  give 
the  royal  assent  to  this,  and  some  other  bills, 
he  told  both  houses  that  a  rebellion  was  ac- 
tually begun  at  home ;  and  that  the  nation 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  abroad. 
He,  therefore,  expected  that  the  commons 
would  not  leave  the  kingdom  in  a  defence- 
less condition,  but  enable  him  to  take  such 
measfires  as  should  be  necessary  for  the 
public  safety.  Addresses  in  the  usual  style 
^ere  immediately  presented  by  the  parlia- 
ment, the  convocation,  the  common-council 
and  lieutenancy  of  London,  and  the  two 
universities;  but  that  of  Oxford  was  re- 
ceived in  the  most  contemptnous  manner ; 
and  the  deputies  were  charged  with  dbloy- 
alty,  on  account  of  a  fray  which  had  hapoen- 
ed  between  some  recruiting  officers  ana  the 
scholars  of  the  university.  The  addresses 
from  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the  dissent- 
ing mmisteis  of  London  and  Westminster, 
met  with  a  much  more  gracious  reception. 
The  parliament  forthwith  passed  a  bill,  em- 
powering the  king  to  secure  suspected  per- 
sons, and  to  suspend  the  habeae-corpus  act 
in  that  time  of  danger.  A  clause  was  added 
to  a  money-biH,  offering  the  reward  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  such  as  should 
seize  the  pretender  dead  or  alive.  Sir 
Georpe  Byng  was  sent  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  General  Earle  repaired  to 


his  governsnent  of  Portsmouth :  the  gnsrds 
were  eacamped  in  Hyde-park:  lord  Irwin 
was  appomted  |fovemor  of  Hull,  in  the 
room  of  bricadier*  Sutton,  who,  together 
with   lord  Windsor,    the    generals   Ross, 
Webb,  and  Stuart,  were  dismissed  from  the 
service.  Orders  were  given  for  raising  thir^ 
teen  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  eight  of 
in&ntry ;  and  the  trained  bands  were  kept 
in  readifaess  to  suppress  tumults.    In  the 
midst  of  these  transactions  the  commons 
added  six  articles  to  those  exhibited  against 
the  earl  of  Oxford.    Lord  Bolingbroke  was 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords 
by  Mr.  Walpole.    Bills  being  brought  in  to 
summon  hhn  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  to 
surrender  themselves  by  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember, or,  in  default  thereof^  to  attaint  them 
of  high  treason,  they  passed  both  houses^ 
and  received  the  royal  assent    On  the  last 
day  of  August,  the  commons  agreed  to  the 
articles  against  the  esrl  of  StnSbrd,  which 
being  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  the 
earl  made  a  speech  in  his  own  vindicatioiL 
He  complained  that  his  papers  had  been 
seised  in  an  unprecedented  manner.    He 
said,  if  he  had  in  his  letters  or  discourse  dm^ 
ped  any  unguarded  expresskms  against  some 
foreign  ministers,  while  he  had  ute  honor  to 
represent  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  he 
hoped  they  would  not  be  accounted  criminal 
by  a  British  house  of  peers :  he  desired  ha 
might  be  allowed  a  competent  time  to  an- 
swer the  articles  brought  against  him,  audi 
have  duplicates  of  all  the  papers  which  had 
either  been  laid  before  the  committee  of 
secrecy,  or  remained  in  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment, to  be  used  occasionally  in  his  ju»- 
tificatk>n.  This  request  was  vehemently  op- 
posed by  the  leaders  of  the  other  partjr, 
until  the  earl  of  Ilay  represented  that,  m 
all  civilized  nations,  all  courts  of  judicature, 
except  the  inquisition,  allowed  the  persons 
arraigned  all  that  was  necessary  for  their 
justification ;  and  that  the  house  of  peers  of 
Great  Britain  ought  not,  in  this  case,  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  that  honor  vid  equity 
for  which  they  were  so  justly  renowned 
throughout  all  Europe.    This  observation 
made  an  impression  on  the  house,  which  re- 
solved that  the  earl  should  be  indulged  with 
copies  of  such  papers  as  he  might  have  oc- 
casion to  use  in  his  defence. 

DUKE  OF  ORMOND  AND  LORD  BOLING- 
BROKE  ATTAINTED. 

On  the  third  day  of  September,  Oxford's 
answer  was  delivered  to  the  house  of  lords, 
who  transmitted  it  to  the  commons.  Mr. 
Walpole,  having  heard  it  read,  said  it  con- 
tained little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what 
had  been  suggested  in  some  pamphlets  and 
papers  which  had  been  published  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  late  ministry :  that  it  was  a 
false  and  malicious  libel,  laying  upon  hia 
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royal  mistress  the  blame  of  all  the  pernicious 
measures  he  had  led  her  into,  against  her 
own  honor,  and  the  ffood  of  his  country :  that 
it  was  likewise  a  ubel  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  commons,  since  he  endeavored  to  clear 
those  persons  who  had  already  confessed 
their  guilt  by  flight  After  some  debate, 
the  house  resolve^  that  the  answer  of  Rob- 
ert earl  of  Oxford  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment  and  prepare  evidence  against 
the  impeached  lords ;  and  that  the  commit- 
tee should  prepare  a  replication  to  the  an- 
swer. This  was  accordingly  prepared,  and 
sent  up  to  the  lords.  Then  the  committee 
reported,  that  Mr.  Prior'had  ffroesly  prevari- 
cated on  his  examination,  and  behaved  with 
ffreat  contempt  of  their  authority.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  viscount  Boling- 
broke  having  omitted  to  surrender  them- 
selves within  the  limited  time,  the  house  of 
lords  ordered  the  earl  marshal^  to  raze  out 
of  the  list  of  peers  their  names  and  armorial 
bearings.  Inventories  were  taken  of  their 
personal  estates;  and  the  duke^s  achieve- 
ments, as  knight  of  the  garter,  were  taken 
down  from  St  G«orge^s  chapel  at  Windsor. 
A  man  of  candor  cannot,  without  an  emo- 
^on  of  grief  and  indignation,  reflect  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  noble  nimily  of  Ormond,  in 
the  person  of  a  brave,  generous,  and  humane 
nobleman,  to  whom  no  crime  was  imputed, 
but  that  of  having  obeyed  the  commands  of 
his  sovereign.  About  this  period  the  royal 
assent  was  given  to  an  act  for  encouraging 
loyalty  in  Scotland.  By  this  law  the  tenant 
who  continued  peaceable  while  his  lord  took 
arms  in  &vor  of  the  pretender,  was  invested 
with  the  property  of  the  lands  he  rented ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
lands  possessed  by  any  person  guilty  of  high 
treason  should  revert  to  the  superior  of  whom 
they  were  held,  and  be  consolidated  with 
the  superiority ;  and  that  all  entails  and  set^ 
tlements  of  estates,  since  the  first  day  of 
August,  in  favor  of  children,  with  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  the 
law  due  to  the  oflTence  of  high  treason,  should 
be  null  and  void.  It  likewise  contained  a 
clause  for  summoning  suspected  persons  to 
find  bail  for  theii^ifood  behavior,  on  pain  of 
being  denounced  rebel&  By  virtue  of  this 
clause  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  clans, 
and  other  suspected  persons,  were  sum- 
moned to  Edinburgh ;  and  those  who  did  not 
appear  were  declared  rebels. 

INTRIGUES  OF  THE  JACOBITEa 
By  this  time  the  rebellion  was  actually 
begun  in  Scotland.  The  dissensions  occa- 
sioned in  that  country  by  the  union  had 
never  been  wholly  appeased.  Even  since 
the  queen*8  death,  addresses  were  prepared 
in  diflerent  parts  of  Scotland  against  the 
tmioB,  which  was  deemed  a  national  griev- 


ance ;  and  the  Jacobites  did  not  fail  to  en- 
courage this  aversion.  Though  the  hopes 
of  dissolving  that  treaty  were  baffled  by  the 
industry  and  other  arts  of  the  revolutionera, 
who  secured  a  majority  of  whiffs  in  parlia- 
ment, they  did  not  lay  aside  their  designs  of 
attempting  something  of  consequence  in 
favor  of  Sie  pretender ;  but  maintained  a 
correspondence  n^ith  the  malcontents  of 
England,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
driven  by  apprehension,  hard  usage,  and  re- 
sentment, into  a  system  of  politics,  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  espobsed. 
The  tories  finding  themselves  totally  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  government 
and  legislature,  and  exposed  to  the  insolence 
and  fury  of  a  fitction  which  they  despised, 
began  to  wish  in  earnest  for  a  revolution. 
Some  of  them  held  private  consultations, 
and  communicated  with  the  Jacobites,  who 
conveyed  their  sentiments  to  the  chevalier 
de  St  George,  with  such  exaggerations  as 
were  dictated  by  their  own  eagerness  and 
extravagance.  They  assured  the  pretender 
that  the  nation  was  wholly  disafiected  to  the 
new  government ;  and,  indeed,  the  clamora, 
tumults,  and  conversation  of  the  people  in 
general  countenanced  this  assertion.  They 
promised  to  take  arms,  without  further  delay, 
in  his  favor;  and  engaged  that  the  tories 
should  join  them  at  his  first  landing  in  Great 
Britain.  They,  therefore,  besought  him  to 
come  over  with  all  possible  exp«litioD«  de- 
claring that  his  appearance  would  produce 
an  immediate  revolution.  The  chevalier 
resolved  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  favor- 
able disposition.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
French  king,  who  had  always  been  the 
refuge  of  his  family.  Louis  &vored  him  in 
secret;  and,  notwithstanding  his  late  en- 
ga^^ements  witli  England,  cherished  the  am- 
bition of  raising  him  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  He  supplied  him  privately  with 
sums  of  money,  to  prepare  a  small  arma- 
ment in  the  port  of  Havre,  which  was 
equipped  in  the  name  of  Depine  d*Anicaut ; 
and  without  all  doubt,  his  design  was  to  as- 
sist him  more  efiectually,  in  proportion  as 
the  English  should  manifest  their  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Stuart  The  duke  of  Or- 
mond and  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  retired 
to  France,  finding  Uiemselves  condemned 
unheard,  and  attainted,  engaged  in  the  sei^ 
vice  of  the  chevalier,  and  corresponded  with 
the  tories  of  England. 

DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 
Au.  these  intrigues  and  machinatkNis 
were  discovered  ami  communicated  to  the 
court  of  London  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who 
then  resided  as  English  ambassador  at  Paria 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  unquestioned  honor 
and  integrity,  generous,  humane,  discerning, 
and  resolute.  He  had  signalized  hioMelf 
by  his  valor,  intrepidity,  ami  other  military 
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tAlents,  daring  the  war  in  the  Netherlands; 
axid  he  now  acted  in  another  sphere  with 
uncommon  vigor,  vigilance,  and  address. 
He  detected  the  chevalier's  scheme  while  it 
^K'aa  yet  in  embryo,  and  gave  such  early  no- 
tice of  it  as  enabled  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
to  take  effectual  measures  for  defeating  the 
design.  All  the  pretender's  interest  in 
France  expired  with  Louis  XIV.  that  osten- 
tatious tyrant,  who  had  for  above  half  a  cen- 
tury sacrificed  the  repoee  of  Christendom  to 
his  insatiate  vanity  and  ambition.  At  his 
death,  which  happened  on  th^  first  day  of 
September,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  de- 
volved to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  adopted 
a  new  system  of  politics,  and  had  already 
entered  into  en^ements  with  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  Instead  of  assisting  the  pre- 
tender, he  amused  his  agents  with  mysteri- 
ous and  equivocal  expressions,  calculated  to 
frustrate  the  design  of  the  expedition. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  violent  part  of  the 
Jacobites  in  Great  Britain  believed  he  was 
at  bottom  a  friend  to  their  cause,  and  de- 
pended uiwn  him  for  succor.  They  even 
extorted  from  him  a  sum  of  money  by  dint 
of  importunities,  and  some  arms;  but  the 
vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  the  cargo  lost 
upon  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

THE  EARL  OF  MAR  SETS  UP  THE 

PRETENDER'S  STANDARD. 
Thx  partisans  of  the  pretender  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  retreat  with  safety ;  and, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  in 
the  field.  The  earl  of  Mar  repaired  to  the 
Highlands,  where  he  held  consultations 
with  the  marquises  of  Huntley  and  Tulli- 
bardine,  the  earls  Marischal  and  Southesk, 
the  generals  Hamilton  and  Gordon,  with 
the  chiefe  of  the  jaoobite  clans.  Then  he 
assembled  three  hundred  of  his  own  vas- 
sals; proclaiming  the  pretender  at  Castle- 
town, and  set  up  his  standard  at  Brae-Mar, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  September.  By  this 
time  the  earls  of  Home,  Wintoun,  and 
Kinnoul,  lord  Deskford,  and  Lockhart  of 
Camwath,  with  other  persons  suspected  of 
disaflfection  to  the  present  government, 
were  committed  prisoners  to  Sie  castle  of 
Edinburgh;  and  major-general  Whetham 
marched  with  the  regular  troops  which 
were  in  that  kingdom,  to  secure  the  bridge 
at  Stirling.  Berore  these  precautions  were 
taken,  two  vessels  had  arrived  at  Arbroath 
from  Havre,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a 
great  number  of  officers,  who  assured  the 
earl  of  Mar,  that  the  pretender  would  soon 
be  with  them  in  person.  The  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  struck  a  general  damp  upon  their 
spirits;  but  they  laid  their  account  with 
being  joined  by  a  powerful  body  in  Eng- 
land. The  earl  of  Mar,  by  letters  and  mes- 
sages, pressed  the  chevalier  to  come  over 
without  further  deky.    He,  in  the  mean 


time,  assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-fi^n- 
eral  of  the  pretender's  forces,  and  publish- 
ed a  declaration,  exhorting  the  people  to 
take  arms  for  their  lawfiil  sovereign.  This 
was  followed  by  a  shrewd  manuesto,  ex- 
plaining the  national  grievances,  and  as- 
suring the  people  of  redress.  Some  of  his 
partisans  attempted  to  surprise  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  were  prevented  by  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  colonel  Stuart, 
lieutenant-governor  of  that  fortress.  The 
duke  of  Argyle  set  out  for  Scotland,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  North 
Britain :  the  earl  of  Sutherland  set  sail  in 
the  Queenborough  ship  of  war,  for  the 
North,  where  he  proposed  to  raise  his  vas- 
sals for  the  service  of  government;  and 
many  other  Scottish  peers  returned  to  their 
own  country,  in  order  to  signalize  their 
loyalty  to  king  George. 

In  England  the  practices  of  the  Jacobites 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ministry. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Paul  was  imprisoned  in 
the  gate-house  for  enlisting  men  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pretender.  The  titular  duke  of 
Powis  was  committed  to  the  tower :  lords 
Landsdown  and  Duplin  were  taken  into 
custody ;  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  ap- 
prehending the  earl  of  Jersey.  The  king 
desired  the  consent  of  the  lower  house  to 
seize  and  detain  Sir  William  Wyndhain, 
Sir  John  Packington,  Mr.  Edward  Harvey 
of  Combe,  Mr.  Thomas  Forster,  Mr.  John 
AnstiB,  and  Mr.  Corbet  Kynaston,  who 
were  members  of  the  house,  and  suspected 
of  favoring  the  invasion.  The  commons 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
presented  an  address,  signifying  their  ap* 
probation.  Harvey  and  Anstis  were  imme- 
diately secured.  Forster,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  popish  lords,  assembled  a 
body  of  men  in  Northumberland :  Sir  John 
Packington  being  examined  before  the 
council,  was  dismissed  for  want  of  evi- 
dence: Mr.  Kynaston  absconded:  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham  was  seized  at  his  own 
house  in  Somersetshire,  by  colonel  Haske 
and  a  messenger,  who  secured  his  papers ; 
he  found  means,  however,  to  escape  from 
them;  but  afterwards  surrendered  himself; 
and,  having  been  examined  at  the  council- 
board,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  His 
fiither-in-law,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  offered 
to  become  bound  for  his  appearance;  and 
being  rejected  as  bail,  expressed  his  re* 
sentment  so  warmly,  that  the  king  thought 
proper  to  remove  him  from  the  ofiice  of 
master  of  the  horse.  On  the  twenty-first 
day  of  September,  the  king  went  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  passed  the  bills  that 
were  ready  for  the  royal  assent.  Then  the 
chancellor  read  his  majesty's  speech  ex- 
pressing his  acknowledgment  and  satisfac- 
tion,   in   consequence   of  the  uncommon 
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marks  of  their  affection  he  had  received ; 
and  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  sixth 
day  of  October. 

The  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were 
very  numerous  in  the  western  counties, 
and  bepfan  to  make  preparations  for  an  in- 
surrection. They  had  concealed  some  arms 
and  artilleiy  at  Bath,  and  formed  a  design 
to  surprise  Bristol ;  but  they  were  betrayed 
and  discovered  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
government,  which  baffled  all  their  schemes, 
and  apprehended  every  person  of  conse- 
quence suspected  c^  attachment  to  that 
cause.  The  university  of  Oxford  felt  the 
rod  of  ^wer  on  that  occasion.  Major-gen- 
eral Pepper,  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
dragoons,  took  possession  of  the  city  at  day- 
break, declaring  he  would  use  military  ex- 
ecution on  all  students  who  should  presume 
to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective colleges.  He  seized  ten  or  eleven 
persons,  among  whom  was  one  Lloyd,  a 
coffee-man ;  and  made  prize  of  some  horses 
and  furniture  belonging  to  colonel  Owen, 
and  other  gentlemen.  With  this  booty  he 
retreated  to  Abingdon;  and  Handasyde*8 
regiment  of  foot  was  afterwards  quartered 
in  Oxford,  to  overawe  the  university.  The 
ministry  fbund  it  more  difficult  to  suppress 
the  insurgents  in  the  northern  counties.  In 
the  month  of  October  the  earl  of  I>er^ 
wentwater  and  Mr.  Forster  took  the  field 
with  a  body  of  horse,  and  being  joined  by 
some  gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, proclaimed  the  pretender  in  Wark- 
worth,  Morpeth,  and  Alnwick.  The  first 
design  was  to  seize  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
in  which  they  had  many  friends ;  but  they 
found  the  gates  shut  upon  them,  and  retired 
to  Hexham  ;  while  general  Carpenter,  hav- 
ing assembled  a  body  of  dragoons,  resolved 
to  march  from  Newcastle,  and  attack  them 
before  they  should  be  reinforced.  The  reb- 
els retiring  northward  to  Woller,  were 
joined  by  two  hundred  Scottish  horse  un- 
der the  lord  viscount  Kenmuir,  and  the 
earls  of  Carnwath  and  Wintoun,  who  had 
set  up  the  pretender's  standard  at  Moffiit, 
and  proclaimed  him  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland.  The  rebels  thus  reinforced  ad- 
vanced to  Kelso,  having  received  advice 
that  they  would  be  joined  by  Mackintosh, 
who  had  crossed  the  Forth  with  a  body  of 
Highlander& 

MACKINTOSH  JOINS  THE  ENGUSH 

INSURGENTS.  ^ 

Bt  this  time  the  earl  of  Mar  was  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men  well  armed.  He 
had  secured  the  pass  of  the  Tay  at  Perth, 
where  his  head-quarters  were  established, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
fruitful  province  of  Fife,  and  all  the  sea- 
coast  on  that  side  of  the  Frith  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  selected  two  thousand  five  hun- 


dred men,  commanded  by  brigadier  Mack- 
intosh, to  make  a  descent  upon  the  Lothian 
side,  and  join  the  Jacobites  in  that  county, 
or  such  as  should  take  arms  on  the  borders 
of  England.  Boats  were  assembled  for  this 
purpose ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
cautions that  could  be  taken  by  the  king's 
ships  in  the  Fri^,  to  prevent  the  design, 
above  fifteen  hundred  chosen  men  made 
good  their  passage  in  the  night,  and  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Lothian,  having  crossed  an 
arm  of  the  sea  about  sixteen  miles  broad, 
in  open  boats,  that  passed  through  the  midst 
of  ttie  king*8  cruisers.  Nothing  could  be 
better  concerted,  or  executed  with  more 
conduct  and  coura?e,  than  was  this  hazard 
ous  enterprise.  They  amused  the  king's 
ships  with  marches  and  countermarches 
along  the  coast,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  not  possibly  know  where  they  intend- 
ed to  embark.  The  earl  of  Mar,  in  the 
mean  time,  marched  from  Perth  to  Dum- 
blane,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  cross  the 
Forth  at  Stirling-bridge;  but  his  real  de- 
sign was  to  divert  the  duke  of  Argyle  from 
attacking  his  detachment  which  had  landed 
in  Lothian.  So  far  the  scheme  succeeded. 
The  duke,  who  had  assembled  some  troops 
in  Lothian,  returned  to  Stirling  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  afler  having  secured 
Edinburgh  and  obliged  Mackintodi  to  aban- 
don his  design  on  that  city.  This  partisan 
had  actually  taken  pcwession  of  Leith, 
from  whence  he  retired  to  Seaton-house, 
near  Preston-pans,  which  he  fortified  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  be  forced 
without  artillery.  Here  he  remained  until 
he  received  an  order  across  the  Frith,  from 
the  earl  of  Mar,  to  join  lord  Kenmuir  and 
the  English  at  Kelso,  for  which  place  he 
immediately  began  his  march,  and  reached 
it  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October, 
though  a  good  number  of  his  men  bad  de- 
serted on  the  route. 

The  lord  Kenmuir,  with  the  earls  of  Win- 
toun, Nithsdale,  and  Carnwath,  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater,  and  Mr.  Forster,  with  the 
English  insurgents,  arriving  at  the  same 
time,  a  council  of  war  was  immediately 
called.  Wintoun  proposed  that  they  should 
march  immediately  into  the  western  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  join  general  Gordon,  who 
commanded  a  strong  body  of  Highlanders 
in  Argyleshire.  The  English  insnted  upon 
crossing  the  Tweed,  and  attacking  general 
Carpenter,  whose  troops  did  not  exceed  nine 
hundred  dragoons.  Neither  »:heme  was 
executed.  They  took  the  route  to  Jedburgh, 
where  they  resolved  to  leave  Carpenter  on 
one  side,  and  penetrate  into  England  by  the 
western  border.  The  Highlanders  declared 
they  would  not  quit  their  own  country ;  but 
were  ready  to  execute  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  earl  of  Wintoun.  Means»  bow- 
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ever,  were  fband  to  ]yrevail  upon  one  half 
of  them  to  advance,  while  the  rest  returned 
to  the  Highlands.    At  Brampton,  Forster 
opened  his  commisBJon  of  general,  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Mar, 
and  proclaimed  the  pretender.    They  con- 
tinued their  march  to  Penrith,  where  the 
sheri^  aaaisted  by  lord  Lonsdale  and  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  assembled  the  whole 
poeee-comitatus  of  Cumberland,  amounting 
to  twelve  thousand  men,  who  dispersed  with 
the  utmost  precipitation  at  the  approach  of 
the  rebels.   From  Penrith,  Forster  proceed- 
ed by  the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancaster  to 
Preston,  from  whence  Stanhope*8  regiment 
of  dragoons,  and  another  of  militia,  imme- 
diately retired;  so  that  he  took  possession 
of  the  place  without  resistance.    General 
Willis  marched  against  the  enemy  with  six 
regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  one 
battalion  of  foot  commanded   by  colonel 
Preston.    They  had  advanced  to  the  bridge 
of  Ribble  before  Forster  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  approach.    He  forthwith  be- 
gan to  raise  barricadoes,  and  put  the  place  in 
a  posture  of  defence.  On  the  twelfth  day  of 
November,  the  town  was  briskly  attacked  in 
two  difierent  places ;  but  the  king's  troops 
met  with  a  very  warm  reception,  and  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.    Next  day 
general  Carpenter  arrived  With  a  reinforce- 
ment  of  three  regiments  of  dragoons ;  and 
the  rebels  were  invested  on  all  sides.    The 
Highlanders  declared  they  would  make  a 
sally  sword  in  hand,  and  either  cut  their  way 
through  the  king's  troops,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt;  but  they  were  overruled.   Forster 
sent  colonel  Oxburgh  with  a  trumpet  to 
general  Willis,  to  propose  a  capitulation. 
He  was  gi^en  to  understand,  that  the  gen- 
eral would  not  treat  with  rebels ;  but  in  case 
of  their  surrendering,  at  discretion,  he  would 
prevent  his  soldiers  from  putting  them  to 
the  sword  until  he  should  receive  ftirther 
orders.    He  granted  them  time  to  conmder 
till  next  morning,  upon  their  delivering  the 
earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mackintosh  as 
hostages.    When  Forster  submitted,  this 
Highlander  declared  he  could  not  promise 
the  Scots  would  surrender  in  that  manner. 
The  general  desired  him  to  return  to  his 
people,  and  he  would  forthwith  attack  the 
town,  in  which  case  ever^  man  should  be 
cut  to  iHeces.    The  Scottish  noblemen  did 
not  choose  to  run  the  risk ;  and  persuaded 
the  Highlanders  to  accept  the  terms  that 
were  offered.    They  accordingly  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  were  put  under  a  strong 
guard.    All  the  noblemen  and  leaders  were 
secured.    Major  Nairn,  captain  Lockhart, 
captain  Shaftoe,  and  ensign  Erskine,  were 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  as  deserters,  and 
executed.    Lord  Charles  Murray,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Athol,  was  likewise  condemned 
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for  the  same  crime  but  reprieved.  The 
common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester 
and  Liverpool,  the  noblemen  and  conader- 
able  officers  were  sent  to  London,  conveyed 
through  the  streets,  pinioned  like  malefac* 
tors,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  and  New- 
gate. 

BATTLE  AT  DUMBLitfiE. 

The  day  on  which  the  rebels  surrendered 
at  Preston  was  remarkable  for  the  battle  of 
Dumblane,  fought  between  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  commanded 
the  pretender's  forces.  This  noUeman  had 
retreated  to  his  camp  at  Perth,  when  he 
understood  the  duke  was  returned  from  Lo- 
thian to  Stirling.  But  being  now  joined  by 
the  northern  clans  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Seaforth,  and  those  of  the  west  under 
^neral  Gordon,  who  had  signalized  himself 
in  the  service  of  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  Forth,  in  order  to  join 
his  southern  fi^iends,  that  they  might  march 
together  in  England.  With  this  view,  he 
advanced  to  Auchterarder,  where  he  re- 
viewed his  army,  and  rested  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  November.  The  duke  of  Argyle, 
apprized  of  his  intention,  and  being  joined 
by  some  regiments  of  drafroons,  worn  Ire- 
land, determined  to  give  him  battle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dumblane.  On  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  month,  Argyle  passed  the  Forth 
at  Stirling,  and  encamped  with  his  left  at 
the  village  of  Dumblane,  and  his  right  to- 
wards Sneriffinoor.  The  earl  of  Mar  ad- 
vanced within  two  miles  of  his  camp,  and 
remained  till  daybreak  in  order  of  Iwttle ; 
his  army  consisting  of  nine  thousand  effec- 
tive men,  cavalry  as  well  as  infiintry.  In 
the  morning,  the  duke,  understanding  they 
were  in  motion,  drew  up  his  forces,  which 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  on  the  heights  to  the  north-east  of 
Dumblane ;  but  he  was  outflanked  both  on 
the  right  and  left  The  clans  that  formed 
part  of  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  the 
enemy,  with  Glengary  and  Clanronald  at 
their  head,  charged  the  left  of  the  king's 
army  sword  in  hand,  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  in  seven  minutes  both  horse  and  foot 
were  totally  routed  with  great  slaughter; 
and  genend  Whetham,  who  commanded 
them,  fled  at  full  gallop  to  Stirling,  where 
he  declared  that  the  royal  army  was  totally 
defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  commanded  in  person  on  the 
right,  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
h^  of  Stair's  and  Evans's  dragoons,  and 
drove  them  two  miles  before  him,  as  far  as 
the  water  of  Allan ;  yet  in  that  space  they 
wheeled  about,  and  attempted  to  rally  ten 
times ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  press  them 
hard,  that  they  might  not  recover  from  their 
confusion.  Brioradier  Wightman  followed, 
in  order  to  sustain  him^widi  three  battalions 
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of  infantry;  while  the  victoriouB  right  wing 
of  the  rebels  having  pursued  Wbetham  a 
ooDfliiderable  way,  returned  to  the  field,  and 
formed  in  the  rear  of  Wightman,  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  men.  The  duke  of 
Argyle,  returning  from  the  pursuit,  joined 
Wightman,  who  had  &ced  about,  and  taken 
possession  of  some  inciosures  and  mud  walls, 
m  expectation  of  being  attacked.  In  this  pos- 
ture both  armies  fronted  each  other  till  the 
evening,  when  the  duke  drew  off  towards 
Domblane,  and  the  rebels  retired  to  Ardoch, 
without  mutual  molestation.  Next  day  the 
duke  marching  back  to  the  field  of  battle, 
carried  off  the  wounded,  with  four  pieces  of 
cannon  left  by  the  army,  and  retreated  to  Stir- 
ling. Few  prisoners  were  taken  on  either 
side :  the  number  of  the  slain  might  be  about 
five  hundred  of  each  army,  and  both  generals 
claimed  the  victory.  This  battle  was  not 
BO  fiital  to  the  Highlanders  as  the  loiss  of 
Inverness,  fi^m  which  Sir  John  Mackenzie 
was  driven  by  Simon  Frazer  lord  Lovat, 
who,  contrary  to  the  principles  he  hitherto 
professed,  secured  this  important  post  for 
the  government;  by  which  means,  a  free 
communication  was  opened  with  the  north 
of  Scotland,  where  the  earl  of  Sutherland 
had  raised  a  considerable  body  of  vassals. 
The  marquis  of  Huntley  and  the  earl  of 
Seaforth  were  obliged  to  quit  the  rebel 
army, .  in  order  to  defend  their  own  terri- 
tories ;  and  in  a  little  time  submitted  to  king 
George :  a  good  number  of  the  Frazers  de- 
clared with  their  chief  against  the  pretend- 
er :  the  marquis  of  TulUbardine  witlidrew 
from  the  army,  to  cover  his  own  country: 
and  the  clans,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  an- 
other action,  began  to  disperse,  according  to 
custom. 

THE  PRETENDER  ARRIVES  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 
The  government  was  now  in  a  condition 
to  send  strong  reinforcements  to  Scot- 
land. Six  thousand  men  that  were  claimed 
of  the  States-general,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty,  landed  in  England,  and  began  their 
march  for  Edinburgh:  general  Cadogan 
set  out  for  the  same  place,  together  with 
brigadier  Petit,  and  six  other  engineers; 
and  a  train  of  artillery  was  shipped  at  the 
Tower  for  that  country,  the  duke  of  Argyle 
resolving  to  drive  the  earl  of  Mar  out  of 
Perth,  to  which  town  he  had  retired  with 
the  remains  of  his  forces.  The  pretender 
having  been  amused  with  the  hope  of  see- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  of  England  rise  up 
as  one  man  in  his  behalf;  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  having  made  a  firuitless  voyage  to 
the  western  coast,  to  try  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  be  was  now  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  his  expectation  in  that  quarter ; 
and,  as  he  knew  not  what  other  course  to 
take»  he  resolved  to  hazard   his   person! 


among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time 
when  his  af&irs  in  that  kingdom  were  ab- 
solutely desperate.  From  Bretasne  he 
posted  through  part  of  France  in  disguise, 
and  embarking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk, 
hired  fur  that  purpose,  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  December  at  Peterhead  with 
six  gentlemen  in  his  retinue,  one  of  whom 
was  the  marquis  of  Tinmouth,  son  to  the 
duke  of  Berwick.  He  passed  through  Aber- 
deen, incognito,  to  Feterosse,  where  he  wis 
met  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Marischa], 
and  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  first  quality.  Here  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed :  his  declaration,  dated  at  Com- 
mercy,  was  printed  and  circulated  throu^ 
all  the  parts  in  that  neighborhood ;  and  he 
received  addresses  from  the  Episcopal  cler- 
gy, and  the  laity  of  that  communion  in  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen.  On  the  fifth  day  of 
January,  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Dundee;  and  on  the  seventh  arrived  at 
Scone,  where  he  seemed  determined  to 
stay  until  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
should  be  performed.  From  thence  he 
made  an  excursion  to  Perth,  where  he  re- 
viewed his  forcea  Then  he  formed  a 
regular  council;  and  published  six  procla- 
mations; one  for  a  general  thanksgiving, 
on  account  of  his  safo  arrival ;  another  en- 
joining the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in 
churches;  a  third  establishing  the  currency 
of  foreign  coins;  a  fourth  summoning  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  of  estates;  a 
fifth  ordering  all  sensible  men  to  repair  to 
his  standard ;  and  a  sixth,  fixing  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  January  for  his  coronation. 
He  made  a  pathetic  speech  in  a  grand 
council,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  of  his  party 
assisted.  They  determined  however,  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  as  the  king's  army 
was  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  auxiliaries, 
and  they  themselves  were  not  only  reduced 
to  a  small  number,  but  likewise  destitute  of 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  forage,  and  pro- 
vision ;  for  the  duke  of  Aigyle  had  taken 
possession  of  Burnt-Island,  and  transported 
a  detachment  to  Fifo,  so  as  to  cut  off  Mar's 
communication  with  that  fertile  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  a  prodigious  fidl  of  snow,  which 
rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable,  the 
duke,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  be- 
gan his  march  to  DumUane,  and  next  day 
reached  TuUibardine,  where  he  received  in- 
telligence that  the  pretender  and  his  forces 
had,  on  the  preceding  day,  retired  towards 
Dundee.  He  forthwith  took  possession  of 
Perth ;  and  then  began  his  march  to  Aber- 
brothick,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The 
chevalier  de  St  George,  being  thus  body 
pursued,  was  prevailed  upon  to  embark  on 
board  a  small  French  ship  that  lay  in  the 
harbor  of  Montrose.    He  was  accompanied 
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by  the  earte  of  Mar  and  Melfort,  the  lord 
iJhruminoDd,  lieutenantpgeneral  Bulkley,  and 
other  persona  of  distinction,  to  the  number 
of  seventeen.  In  order  to  avoid  the  English 
cruisers,  they  stretched  over  to  Norway, 
and  coasting  along  the  German  and  Dutch 
shores,  arrived  in  five  days  at  Graveline. 
General  Gordon,  whom  the  pretender  had 
left  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  as- 
sisted by  the  earl  Marischal,  proceeded  with 
thero  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  secured  three 
vessels  to  sail  northward,  and  take  on  board 
the  persons  who  intended  to  make  their 
escape  to  the  continent  Then  they  con- 
tinued their  march  through  Strathspey  and 
Strathdown,  to  the  hills  of  Bsdenuch,  where 
the  common  people  were  quietly  dismissed. 
This  retreat  was  made  with  such  expedition, 
that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his  activi- 
ty, could  never  overtake  their  rear-guard, 
which  consisted  of  a  tliousand  horse,  com- 
manded by  the  earl  Marischal.  Such  was 
the  issue  of  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to 
many  noble  families;  a  rebellion  which,  in 
all  probabilitjr,  would  never  have  happened, 
had  not  the  violent  measures  of  a^hig  min- 
istry kindled  such  a  flame  of  discontent  in 
the  nation,  as  encouraged  the  partisans  of 
the  pretender  to  hazara  a  revolt 

THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Thb  parliament  of  Ireland,  which  inet  at 
Dublin  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November, 
seemed  even  inore  zealous,  if  possible,  than 
that  of  England,  for  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Tney  passed  bills  for  recognizing 
the  kinff*B  title ;  for  the  security  of  nis  per- 
son andgovemment ;  for  setting  a  price  on 
the  pretender's  head ;  and  for  attainting  the 
duke  of  Ortiiond.  They  granted  the  sup- 
plies without  opposition.  All  those  who  had 
addressed  the  late  queen  in  favor  of  Sir  Con- 
stantine  Phippe,  then  lord  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, were  nov^  brought  upon  their  knees,  and 
censured  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege. 
They  desifed  the  lords  justices  would  issue 
a proclam&tiofi  against  the  popish  inhabitants 
or  Limerick  and  Gal  way,  who,  presuming 
upon  the  capitulation  signed  by  king  Wil- 
liam, claimed  an  exemption  from  the  penal- 
ties imposed  upon  other  papist^  They  en- 
gaged in  an  association  against  the  pretender, 
and  all  bis  abettors.  They  voted  the  earl  of 
Anglesey  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  kingdom, 
because  he  advised  the  queen  to  break  the 
army,  and  prorogue  the  late  parliament; 
and  they  addressra  the  king  to  remove  him 
from  his  council  and  service.  The  lords 
justices  granted  orders  for  apprehending  the 
earls  of  Antrim  and  Westmeath,  the  lords 
NatterviHe,  Cahir,  and  Dillon,  as  persons 
suspected  of  disaf^tion  to  the  government 
Then  they  adjourned  the  two  houses. 
THE  REBEL  LORDS  ARE  IMPEACHED. 

Thk  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  English 


parliament,  which  met  on  the  ninth  of  Janu- 
ary, told  them  he  bad  reason  to  believe  the 
pretender  was  landed  in  Scotland :  he  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  success  of  his  arms 
m  suppressing  the  rebellion ;  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  barrier-treaty  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  States-general,  under  his 
guarantee ;  on  a  conventioa  witli  Spain  that 
would  deliver  the  trade  of  England  to  that 
kingdom,  from  the  new  impositions  and  hard- 
ships to  which  it  was  subjected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  treaties.  He  likewise 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  a  treaty  for 
renewing  all  former  alliances  between  the 
crown  or  Great  Britain  and  the  States-gene- 
ral was  almost  concluded ;  and  he  assured 
the  commons  he  would  freely  give  up  all 
the  estates  that  should  become  forfeited  to 
the  crown  by  this  rebellion,  to  be  applied  to- 
wards defraying  the  extraordinary  expense 
incurred  on  this  occasion.  The  commons, 
in  their  address  of  thanks,  declared  that 
they  would  prosecute,  in  the  most  vigorous 
and  impartial  manner,  the  authors  of  thoee 
destructive  councils  which  had  drawn  down 
such  miseries  upon  the  nation.  Their  reso- 
lutions were  speedy,  and  exactly  conforma- 
ble to  this  declaration.  They  expelled  Mr. 
Forster  from  the  house.  They  forthwith 
impeached  the  earls  of  Derwentwater,  Niths- 
dale,  Camwath,  and  Wintoun ;  lords  Wid- 
drington,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairn.  These  no- 
blemen being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords,  heard  the  articles  of  impeachment 
read  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  and  were 
ordered  to  put  in  their  answers  on  the  six- 
teenth. The  impeachments  being  lodged, 
the  lower  house  ordered  a  bill  to  te  brought 
in  for  continuing  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act;  they  then  prepared  an- 
other to  attaint  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
the  earls  of  Mar  and  Linlithgow,  and  lord 
John  Drummond.  On  the  twenty-first  day 
of  January,  the  king  ^ve  the  royal  assent 
to  the  bill  for  continumg  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  He  told  the  parlia- 
ment that  the  pretender  was  actually  in 
Scotland^  heading  the  rebellion,  and  assum- 
ing the  style  and  title  of  (ing  of  these 
realms;  he  demanded  of  the  commons  such 
supply  as  might  discourage  any  foreign 
power  from  assisting  the  re^ls.  On  Thurs- 
day the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  all  the 
impeached  lords  pleaded  guilty  to  the  arti- 
cles exhibited  against  them,  except  the  earl 
of  Wintoun,  who  petitioned  for  a  longer 
time  on  various  pretences.  The  rest  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  on  the  ninth  day 
of  February,  in  the  court  erected  in  West- 
minster-hall, where  the  lord  chancellor 
Cowper  presided  as  lord  high  steward  on 
that  occasion.  The  countess  of  Nithsdale 
and  lady  Nairn  threw  themselves  at  the 
king's  feet,  as  he  passed  through  the  apart- 
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meDts  of  the  palace,  and  implored  his  mercy 
in  behalf  of  their  hosbaoda ;  but  their  tears 
and  entreaties  produced  no  effect  The 
council  resolved  that  the  sentence  should  be 
executed,  and  orders  were  ffiven  fbr  that 
purpose  to  the  lieutenant  of  tiie  tower,  and 
the  sherifis  of  London  and  Middlesex. 

EARL  OF  DERWENTWATER  AND  LORD 
KENMUIR  ARE  BEHEADED. 
The  countess  of  Derwentwater,  with  her 
sister,  accompanied  by  the  dutcbesses  of 
Cleveland  and  Bolton,  and  several  other 
ladies  of  the  first  distinction,  was  introduced 
by  the  dukes  of  Richmond  and  St  Alban*s 
into  the  king's  bed-chamber,  where  she  in- 
voked his  majesty's  clemency  for  her  unfor- 
tunate consort    She  afterwards  repaired  to 
the  lobby  of  the  bouse  of  peers,  attended  by 
the  ladies  of  the  other  condemned  lords,  and 
above  twenty  others  of  the  same  quality, 
and  begged  the  intercession  of  the  house ; 
but  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  petition. 
Next  day,  they  petitioned  both  houses  of 
parliament    The  commons  rejected  their 
su.it    In  the  upper  house,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond delivered  a  petition  from  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  re- 
lated, at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he 
himself  should  oppose  his  solicitation.   The 
earl  of  Derby  expressed  some  compassion 
for  the  numerous  family  of  lord  Nairn.    Pe- 
titions from  the  rest  were  presented  by  other 
lords,  moved  with  pity  and  humanity.  Lord 
Townshend  and  others  vehemently  opposed 
their  being  read    The  earl  of  Nottingham 
thought  this  indulgence  might  bejpunted : 
the  house  assented  to  his  opinion ;  and  agreed 
to  an  address,  praying  his  majesty  would, 
reprieve  such  of  the  condemned  lords  as 
should  seem  to  deserve  his  mercy.    To  this! 
petition  the  king  answered,  that  on  this,  and  i 
all  other  occasions,  he  would  do  what  he 
thought  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
bis  crown  and  the  safety  of  his  people.  The 
earl  of  Nottingham,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, his  brother  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  chan-| 
cellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  his  son 
lord  Finch,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
his  kinsman  lord  Guernsey,  master  of  the 
jewel-office,  were  altogether  dismissed  fit>m 
his  majesty's  service.    Orders  were  dis- 
patched for  executing  the  earls  of  Derwent- 
water and  Nithsdale,  and  the  viscount  of 
Kenmuir,  immediately ;  the  others  were 
respited  to  the  seventh  day  of  March.  Niths- 
dale made  his  escape  in  waman's  apparel, 
furnished  and  conveyed  to  him  by  his  own 
mother.    On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were 
beheaded  on  tower-hilL    The  former  was 
an  amiable  youth,  brave,  open,  generous, 
hospitable,  and  humane.    His  fate  drew  tears 
from  the  spectators,  and  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  counti7  in  which  he  lived 


He  gave  bread  to  multitudes  of  peofiie  wiioai 
he  employed  on  his  estate:  tiie  poor,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  rejoiced  in  his  boon- 
ty.  Kenmuir  was  a  virtuous  noUeauui, 
calm,  sensible,  resolute,  and  resigned.  He 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Engluh  chorcfa ; 
but  the  other  died  in  the  fiuth  of  Rome : 
both  adhered  to  their  political  principles  (5). 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  Wintoon 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  being  convicted 
received  sentence  of  death. 

TRIALS  OF  REBECS.— 171& 
When  the  king  passed  the  land-lax  hSU 
which  was  usherM  in  with  a  very  extraor- 
dinary preamble,  he  informed  both  hooses 
of  the  pretender's  flight  from  Scotland    In 
the  beginning  of  April,  a  commission  for 
trying  the  rebels  met  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  when  bills  of  high  treason  were 
founa  against  Mr.  Forster,  Mackinloefa,  and 
twenty  of  their  confederates.    Forster  es- 
caped from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  con- 
tinent in  safety ;  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  were  indulged  with  time  to  prepare  for 
their  triala    The  judges,  appointed  to  tiy 
the  rebels  at  Liverpool  found  a  considerable 
number  guilty  of  high  treason.    Two  and 
twenty  were  execut^  at  Preston  and  Man- 
chester; about  a  thousand  prisoners  sub- 
mitted to  the  king's  mercy,  and  petitioned 
for  transportation.     Pitts,  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  being  suispected  of  haying  coo- 
nivedat  Forster^s  escape,  was  tried  for  hici 
life  at  the  Old-Bailey,  and  acquitted.    Not- 
withstanding this  prosecution,  which  ought 
to  have  redoubled  the  vigilance  of  the  fil- 
ers, brigadier  Mackintosh,  and  several  other 
prisoners,  broke  from  Newgate,  after  hav- 
mg  mastered  the  keeper  and  turnkey,  and 
disarmed  the  sentinel.    The  court  proceed- 
ed with  the  trials  of  those  that  remained ; 
and  a  great  number  were  found  guilty ;  four 
or  five  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  qoaitered, 
at  Tyburn ;  and  among  these  was  one  Wfl- 
liam  Paul,  a  clergyman,  who,  in  his  last 
speech,  professed  himself  a  true  and  ancere 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  but  not 
of  the    revolution    schismaUcal    church, 
whose  bishops  had  abandoned  the  king,  and 
shamefully  given    up  their    ecclesiastical 
rights,  by  submitting  to  the  unlawliii,  in- 
valid,   lay-deprivations  authorized  by  the 
prince  of  Onmge. 

ACT  FOR  SEPTENNIAL  PARLTAMENTa 
Though  the  rebellk>n  was  extinguished, 
the  flame  of  national  dissatisfaction  still  con- 
tinued to  rage:  the  severities  exercised 
against  the  rebels  increased  the  general  dis- 
content ;  for,  now  the  danger  was  blown  over, 
their  humane  paraions  b^an  to  prevail  The 
courage  and  fortitude  with  which  the  con- 
demned persons  encountered  the  pains  of 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  prepoeaee&- 
ed  many  spectators  in  &vor  of  the  cause  hj 
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be  trusted ;  and  that  the  fjpood  affections  of 
the  people  were  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  the  house  of  commons.    They  afSrm^ 
that  this  bill,  far  from  preventing  the  ex- 
pense of  elections,  would  rather  increase 
it,  and  encourage  every  species  of  corrup- 
tion ;  for  the  viuue  of  a  seat  would  always 
be  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  a  parlia* 
ment;  and  the  purchase  would  rise  accord- 
ingly :  that  a  long  parliament  would  yield 
a  greater  temptation,  as  well  as  a  better  op- 
portunity to  a  vicious  ministry,  to  corrupt 
the  members,  than  they  could  possibly  have 
when  the  parliaments  were  snort  and  fre- 
quent: that  the  same  reasons  urged  for 
passing  the  bill  to  continue  this  parliament 
for  seven  years,  would  be  at  least  as  strong, 
and,  by  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  might 
be  made  much  stronger  before  the  end  of 
that  term,  for  continuing,  and  even  perpet- 
uating their  legislative  power,  to  the  abso- 
lute subversion  of  the  third  estate  of  the 
realm.    These  arguments  served  only  to 
form  a  decent  debate,  afler  which  the  bill 
for  septennial  parliaments  passed  by  a  great 
majority;  though  twenty  peers  entered  a 
protest    It  met  with  the  same  fate  in  the 
lower  house,  where  many  strong  objections 
were  stated  to  no  purpose.    They  were  re- 
presented as  the  efiects  of  party  spleen; 
and,  indeed,  this  was  the  great  spring  of 
action  on  both  sides.    The  question  for  the 
bDl  was  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  and  in 
a  little  time  it  received  the  royal  sanction. 
DUKE  OF  ABGYLE  DISGRACED. 
The  rebellion  being  utterly  quelled,  and 
all  the  suspected  persons  of  consequence 
detained  in  safe  custody,  the  king  resolved 
to  visit  his  German  dominions,  where  he 
foresaw  a  storm  gathering  from  the  quarter 
of  Sweden.     Charles  the  Xllth  was  ex- 
tremely exasperated  against  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  for  having  entered  into  the  con- 
federacy against  him  in  his  absence,  par- 
ticularly, for  his  having  purchased  the  dutch- 
ies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  consti- 
tuted part  of  his  dominions ;  and  he  breath- 
ed nothing  but  revenge  against  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.    It  was  with  a  view  to  avert 
this  danger,  or  prepare  against  it,  that  the 
king  now  determined  upon  a  voyage  to  the 
continent    But  as  he  was  restricted  from 
leaving  his  British  dominions,  by  the  act  for 
the  further  limitation  of  the  crown,  this 
clause  was  repealed  in  a  new  bill  that  pass- 
ed through  both  houses  without  the  least 
difficulty.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June, 
the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech 
upon  the  usual  topics,  in  which,  however, 
he  observed,  that  the  numerous  instances  of 
mercy  he  had  shown,  served  only  to  encour- 
age the  faction  of  the  pretender,  whose  par- 
tisans acted  with  such  insolence  and  folly, 


which,  those   unhappy  victims  were  ani- 
mated.   In  a  word,  persecution,  as  usual, 
extended  the  heresy.    The  ministry,  per- 
ceiving this  universal  dissatisfaction,  and 
dreading  the  revolution  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment, which  might  wrest  the  power  from 
their  ftction,  and  retort  upon  them  the  vio- 
lence of  their  own  measures,  formed  a  reso- 
lution equally  odious  and  effectual  to  estab- 
lish  their    administration.    This  was    no 
other  than  a  scheme  to  repeal  the  triennial 
act,  and  by  a  new  law  to  extend  the  term 
of  parliaments  to  seven  years.     On  the 
tenth  day  of  April,  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
represented,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  tri- 
ennial elections  served  to  keep  up  party 
divisions ;  to  raise  and  foment  feuds  in  pri- 
vate &milies ;  to  produce  ruinous  expenses, 
and  give  occasion  to  the  cabals  ai^  in- 
trigues of  foreign  princes :  that  it  became 
the  wisdom  of  such  an  august  assembly,  to 
apply  proper  remedies  to  an  evil  that  might 
be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences, especially  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  nation,  as  the  spirit  of  rebellion  still 
remained  unconquerea.    He,  therefore,  pro- 
posed a  bill  for  enlarging  the  continuance 
of  parliaments.    He  was  seconded  by  the 
earls  of  Dorset  and  Rockingham,  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  lord  Townahend,  and  the  other 
chiefe  of  that  party.    The  motion  was  op- 
posed bv  the  earls  of  Nottingham,  Abing- 
don, and  Paulet    They  observed,  that  fre- 
quent perliaments  were  required  by  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
ascertained  in  the  practice  of  many  ages : 
that  the  members  of  the  lower  house  were 
chosen  by  the  body  of  the  nation,  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  could  be  no  longer  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  who,  by  the  parlia- 
ment's protracting  its  own  authority,  would 
be  depnved  of  the  only  remedy  which  tl^ey 
have  against  those  who,  through  ignorance 
or  corruption,  betrayed  the  trust  ^posed  in 
them :  that  Uie  reasons  in  fiivor  of  such  a 
bill  were  weak  and  frivolous:  that,  with 
respect  to  foreign  alliances,  no  prince  or 
state  could  reasonably  depend  upon  a  peo- 
ple to  defend  their  liberties  and  uiterests, 
who  should  be  thought  to  have  given  up  so 
great  a  part  of  their  own ;  nor  would  it  be 
prudent  in  them  to  wish  for  a  change  in 
that  constitution  under  which  Europe  had 
of  late  been  so  powerfully  supported ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  might  be  deterred  ^m 
entering  into  any  engagements  with  Great 
Britain,  when  inmrmed  by  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  that  the  popish  faction  was  so  dan- 
gerous as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the 
government;  they  would  apprehend  that 
the  administration  was  so  weak  as  to  want 
so  extraordinary  a  provision  for  its  safety ; 

that  the  gentlemen  of  Britain  were  not.  to  I  as  if  they  intended  to  convince  the  wcvld 
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that  they  were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  gen- 
tle methods.  He  intimated  his  purpose  of 
visiting  his  dominions  in  Germany;  and 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  had  con- 
stituted his  beloved  son,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
guardian  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence. 
About  this  period,  general  Macartney,  who 
had  returned  to  England  at  the  accession  of 
king  George,  presented  himself  to  trial  for 
the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  The 
deposition  of  colonel  Hamilton  was  contrar 
dieted  by  two  park-keepers:  the  general 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  restored  to  his 
rank  in  the  army,  and  gratified  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment  The  king^s  bro- 
ther, prince  Ernest,  bishop  of  Osnabruck, 
was  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and 
earl  of  Ulster.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
bis  brother  the  earl  of  Hay,  to  whom  his 
majesty  owed  in  a  great  measure  his  peace- 
able accession  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  the 
extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
were  now  dismissed  from  all  their  employ- 
ments. General  Carpenter  succeeded  the 
duke  in  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in 
North  Britain,  and  in  the  government  of 
Port-Mahon;  and  the  duke  of  Montrose 
was  appointed  lord-register  of  Scotland  in 
the  room  of  the  earl  of  Hay. 

THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  July,  the  king  em- 
barked at  Gravesend,  landed  on  the  ninth 
io  Holland,  through  which  he  passed  incog- 
nito to  Hanover,  and  Irom  thenc^  set  out 
tor  Pyrmont  His  aim  was  to  secure  his 
German  dominions  from  the  Swede,  and 
Great  Britain  firom  the  pretender.  These 
two  princes  had  already  begun  to  form  ^ 
idesign,  in  conjunction,  of  invading  his  king- 
dom. He  knew  the  duke  of  Oneans  was 
resolved  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France,  in 
case  the  youn^  king,  who  was  a  sickly 
child,  should  die  without  male  issue.  The 
regent  was  not  ignorant  that  Philip  of  Spain 
would  powerfnlTy  contest  that  succession, 
notwithstanding  his  renunciation;  and  he 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
his  interest  by  an  alliance  with  the  mari- 
time powers  of  England  and  Holland.  The 
king  of  England  sounded  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  found  him  eager  to  engage  in  such 
an  association.  The  negotiation  was  carried 
on  by  general  Cadogan  for  England,  the 
abbe'du  Bois  for  France,  and  the  pensionary 
HeinsiuH  for  the  States-generaL  The  regent 
readily  complied  with  all  their  demand&  He 
engaged  that  the  pretender  should  immedi- 
ately depart  from  Avignon  to  the  other  side 
of  tbe  Alps,  and  never  return  to  Lorrain  or 
France  on  any  pretence  whatsoever:  that 
no  rebellious  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  respect  to 
the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  should  be  fully 


executed  to  the'satisfkction  of  his  Britaimie 
majesty.  The  treaty  contained  a  mutual 
guarantee  of  all  the  places  poasesBed  bv 
the  contracting  powers;  of  the  Protestant 
succession  on  the  throne  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  the  duke  of  Oneans  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  and  a  defensive  alliance, 
stipulating  the  proportion  of  ships  and  forces 
to  be  furnished  to  that  power  which  should 
be  disturbed  at  home  or  invaded  from  abroad. 
The  English  people  murmured  at  this  treaty. 
They  said  an  unnecessary  umbrage  was 
given  to  Spain  with  which  the  nation  had 
great  commercial  connexions ;  and  that  on 
pretence  of  an  invasion,  a  body  of  foreign 
troops  might  be  introduced  to  enslave  the 
kingdom. 

COUNT  GYLLENBURGH  ARRESTED. 

His  majesty  was  not  so  successful  in  his 
endeavors  to  appease  the  king  of  Sweden, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures  until 
Bremen  and  Verden  should  be  restored. 
These  the  elector  of  Hanover  resolved  to 
keep  as  a  fair  purchase ;  and  he  engaged  in 
a  confederacv  with  the  enemies  of  Charles, 
for  the  mamtenance  of  this  acquisition. 
Meanwhile  his  rupture  with  Sweden  was 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of 
England,  and  had  well-nigh  entailed  upon 
the  kingdom  another  invasion,  much  more 
formidable  tJian  that  which  had  so  lately 
miscarried.  The  ministers  of  Sweden  resi- 
dent at  London,  Paris,  and  the  Hague,  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  the  disafiect- 
ed  subiectB  of  Great  Britain.  A  scheme  was) 
formed  for  the  Swedish  king's  landing  on 
this  island  with  a  considemble  body  of  forcess 
where  he  should  be  joined  by  the  malcon- 
tents of  the  united  kingdom.  Charles  relish- 
ed the  enterprise,  which  flattered  his  am- 
bition and  revenge ;  nor  was  it  disagreeable 
to  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  who  resented  the 
elector's  offer  of  joining  the  Swede  against 
the  Russians,  provided  he  would  ratify  tbe 
cession  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Kins; 
George,  having  received  intimation  of  thes* 
intrigues,  returned  to  England  towards  the 
end  of  January ;  and  ordered  a  detachment 
of  foot-guards  to  secure  count  Gyllenburgh, 
the  Swedish  minister,  with  all  his  papers. 
At  the  same  time.  Sir  Jacob  Bancks  and 
Mr.  Charles  Csesar  were  apprehended.  The 
other  foreign  ministers  took  the  alarm,  and 
remonstrated  to  the  ministry  upon  this  out- 
rage committed  against  the  law  of  nations. 
The  two  secretaries.  Stanhope  and  Methuen, 
wrote  circular  letters  to  them,  assuring  them 
that  in  a  day  or  two  they  should  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  reasons  that  induced  the  king 
to  take  such  an  extraordinary  step.  Thcj 
were  generally  satisfied  with  this  intima- 
tion ;  but  the  marquis  de  Monteleone,  am- 
bassador from  Spain,  expressed  his  ccmcem 
that  no  other  way  could  be  found  to  pane- 
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aerve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  without 
arresting  the  person  of  a  public  minister, 
and  seizing  all  his  papers,  which  were  the 
sacred  repositories  of  his  master^s  secrets: 
he  observed,  that  in  whatever  manner  these 
two  fiicts  might  seam  to  be  understood, 
they  very  sensibly  wounded  the  law  of  na- 
tions.   About  the  same  time  baron  Gortz, 
the  Swedish  residentiary  in  Holland,  was 
seized  with  his  papers  at  Amheim,  at  the 
desire  of  king  George,  communicated  to  the 
States  by  Mr.  Loathes,  his  minister  at  the 
Hague.   The  baron  owned  he  had  projected 
the  invasion,  a  design  that  was  justified  by 
the  conduct  of  king  George,  who  had  join- 
ed the  princes  in  confederacy  against  the 
king  of  Sweden,  without  laving  received 
the  least  provocation ;  who  had  assisted  the 
king  of  Denmark  in  subduing  the  dutchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  then  purchased 
them  of  the  usurper;  and  who  had,  in  the 
course  of  this  very  summer,  sent  a  strong 
squadron  of  ships  to  the  Baltic,  where  it 
joined  the  Danes  and  Russians  against  the 
Swedish  fleet. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OXFt)RD  RIOT. 
When  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
niet  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Februaiv,  the 
king  informed  them  of  the  triple  alliance 
he  had  concluded  with  France  and  HoUand. 
He  mentioned  the  projected  invasion ;  told 
them  he  had  given  orders  for  laying  before 
them  copies  of  the  letters  which  had  passed 
between  the  Scottish  ministers  on  that  sub- 
ject; and  he  demanded  of  the  commons 
such  supplies  as  should  be  found  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.    By  those 
papers,  it  appeared  that  the  scheme  oroject- 
ed  by  baron  Gortz  was  very  plausible,  and 
even  ripe  for  execution;  which,  however, 
was  po^poned  until  the  army  should  be  re- 
duced, aod  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  sent  back 
to  their  own  country.    The  letters  being 
read  ui  parliament,  both  houses  presented 
addresses,  in  which  they  extolled  the  king's 
prudence  in  establishing  such  conventions 
with  foreign  potentates  as  might  repair  the 
gross  def^ts,  and  prevent  the  pernicious 
consequences,  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
which  they  termed  a  treacherous  and  dis- 
honorable peace ;  and  they  expressed  their 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  malice  and  in- 
gratitaide  of  those  who  had  encouraged  an 
invasion  of  their  country.    He  likewise  re- 
ceived an  address  of  the  same  kind  from  the 
convention;   another  Irom  the  dissenting 
tJtnisterB;  a  third  firom  the  university  of 
Cambridge;  but  Oxford  was-  not  so  lavish 
of  her  compliments.    At  a  meeting  of  the 
vice^bancellor  and  heads  of  that  univer- 
^tj,  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  on  the  suppression  of  the  late  un- 
Datural  rebellion,  his  majesty's  safe  return, 
aod  the  &vor  lately  shown  to  the  university, 


in  omitting,  at  their  request,  the  ceremony 
of  burning  in  effigy  the  devil,  the  pope,  the 
pretender,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
earl  of  Mar,  on  the  anniversary  of  hie  ma- 
jesty's accession.  Dr.  Stnalridge,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  observed,  that  the  rebellion  had  been 
long  suppressed:  that  there  would  be  no 
end  of  addresses,  should  one  be  presented 
every  time  his  majesty  returned  from  his 
German  dominions;  that  the  late  fiivor  they 
had  received  was  overbalanced  by  a  whole 
regiment  now  quartered  upon  them;  and 
that  there  was  no  precedent  for  addressings 
a  king  upon  his  return  from  his  German  do- 
minions. The  university  thought  they  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  little  regard  paid 
to  their  remonstrances,  touching  a  riot  rais- 
ed ,in  that  city  by  the  soldiers  there  quar- 
tered, on  pretence  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  prince's  birth-day  had  not  been  cele- 
brated with  the  usual  rejoicings.  Affidavits 
had  been  sent  up  to  the  council,  which 
seemed  to  fiivor  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 
When  the  house  of  lords  deliberated  upon 
the  mutiny-bill,  by  which  the  soldiers  were 
exempted  firom  arrests  for  debts,  complaint 
was  made  of  their  licentious  behavior  at 
Oxford;  and  a  motion  was  made  that  they 
should  inquire  into  the  riot.  The  lords  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that 
the  papers  relating  to  that  affiiir  might  be 
laid  before  the  house.  These  being  perused, 
were  found  to  be  recriminations  between 
the  Oxonians  and  the  officers  of  the  rojgi- 
ment  A  warm  debate  ensued,  during  which 
the  earl  of  Abingdon  offered  a  petition  firom 
the  vice-chanceUor  of  the  university,  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  of  Oxford,  praying 
to  be  heard.  G^e  of  the  court  members  ol^ 
serving  that  it  would  be  irregular  to  receive 
a  petition  while  the  house  was  in  a  grand 
committee,  a  motion  was  made,  that  the 
chairman  should  leave  the  chair;  but  this 
being  carried  in  the  negative,  the  debate 
was  resumed,  and  the  majority  agreed  to 
the  following  resolutions :  that  the  heads  of 
the  university,  and  mayor  of  the  city,  neg- 
lected to  make  public  rejoicings  on  the 
prince's  birth-day ;  that  the  officers  having 
met  to  celebrate  that  day,  the  house  in 
which  they  had  assembled  was  assaulted, 
and  the  windows  were  broken  by  the  rabble: 
that  this  assault  was  the  beginnin^and  oc- 
casion of  the  riots  that  ensued.  That  the 
conduct  of  the  mayor  seemed  well  justified 
by  the  affidavits  produced  on  his  part :  that 
the  printing  and  publishing  the  depositions, 
upon  which  the  complaints  relating  to  the 
riots  at  Oxford  were  founded,  while  that 
matter  was  under  the  examination  of  the 
lords  of  the  committee  of  the  council,  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  come  to  any  resolu- 
tion touching  the  same,  was  irregular,  dis- 
respectful to  his  royal  highness,  and  tendingr 
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to  sedition  (6).  An  inquiry  oi  this  nature, 
80  inana^d,  did  not  much  redound  to  the 
honor  of  such  an  august  assembly. 

1717. — The  commons  passed  a  bill,  pro- 
hibiting all  commerce  with  Sweden,  abranch 
of  trade  which  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  English  merchants.  They 
voted  ten  thousand  seamen  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  granted  about  a  million  for  the  main- 
tenance (^guards,  fi^rrisons,  and  land  forces; 
and  pELssed  the  bill  relating  to  mutiny  and 
desertion.  The  house  likewise  voted  four 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  four  battalions  of  Munster,  and  two 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  which  the  king  had  taken 
into  his  service,  to  supply  the  place  of  such 
as  miffht  be,  during  the  rebellion,  drawn 
froM  the  garrisons  of  the  States-general  to 
the  assistance  of  Enffland.  This  vote,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  without  a  violent  de^ 
bate.  The  demand  was  inveighed  against 
as  an  impoeition,  seeing  no  troops  had  ever 
served.  A  motion  was  made  for  an  address, 
desirin?  that  the  instructions  of  those  who 
concluaed  the  treaties  might  be  laid  before 
the  house;  but  this  was  overruled  by  the 
majority  (7).  The  supplies  were  raised  bv 
a  land-tax  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  a  malt-\tax.  What  the  commons  had 
given  was  not  thought  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  year ;  therefore  Mr.  Secretary 
Stanhope  brous^ht  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty, demandmg  an  extraordinary  supply, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  se- 
cure his  kingdoms  against  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  threatened  from  Sweden ; 
and  he  moved  that  a  supply  should  be  grant- 
ed to  his  majesty  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Shippen  observed  it  was  a  great  misfortune 
that  the  king  was  as  little  acquainted  with 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  as  with  the 
language  of  the  country :  that  the  message 
was  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  penned  by  some  foreign 
minister ;-  he  said  he  had  been  often  told 
that  his  majesty  had  retrieved  the  honor  and 
reputation  of  the  nation ;  a  truth  which  ap^ 
peared  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  trade ; 
but  that  the  supply  demanded  seemed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  glorious  advantages 
which  his  majesty  had  obtained  for  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hungerford, 
who  declared  that  for  his  part  he  could  not 
understand  what  occasion  there  was  for  new 
alliances;  much  less  that  they  should  be 
purchased  with  money.  He  expressed  his 
surprise  that  a  nation  so  lately  the  terror  of 
France  and  Spain  should  now  seem  to  fear 
80  inconsiderable  an  enemy  as  the  king  of 
Swoden.  The  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Boecawen,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  and 
others ;  but  some  of  the  whigs  spoke  against 
it;  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  was  silent 
The  speaker,  and  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  tel- 


lers of  the  flxchequer,  opposed  this  unpar- 
liamentary way  of  demanding  the  sopply: 
the  former  proposed  that  part  of  the  army 
should  be  disbanded,  and  the  money  applied 
towards  the  making  gbod  such  new  engage- 
ments as  were  deemod  necessary.  After 
several  subcesBive  debates,  the  resolution  for 
a  supply  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four 
voice& 

DIVISION  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 
Thb  ministry  was  now  divided  within  it- 
self. Lord  Townshend  had  been  removed 
from  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland :  and  be 
was  now  likewise  dismissed  ftt>m  the  place 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole  resigned  his  posts  of  first  oomrois- 
sioner  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer:  his  example  was  folk)wed  by 
Mr.  Pulteney,  secretary  at  war,  and  Mr. 
Methuen,  secretary  of  state.  When  the 
affiiir  of  the  supply  was  resumed  in  the  house 
of  commons,  Mr.  Stanhope  made  a  motion 
for  granting  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Puheney  ob- 
served, that  having  resigned  his  place,  he 
might  now  act  wi£  the  fireedom  becoming 
an  Englishman:  he  declared  againdt  the 
manner  of  granting  the  supply,  as  uoparlia- 
mentary  and  unprecedented.  He  said  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  any  English- 
man advised  his  majesty  to  send  such  a  mes- 
sage: but  he  doubted  not  the  reacdotion  of 
a  British  parliament  would  make  a  German 
ministry  tremble.  Mr.  Stanhope  having 
harangued  the  house  in  vindication  of  the 
ministry,  Mr.  Smith  answered  every  article 
of  his  speech :  he  affirmed,  that  if  an  esti- 
mate of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  re- 
lation to  affairs  abroad  was  to  be  made  from 
a  comparison  of  their  conduct  at  home,  they 
would  not  appear  altogether  so  faultless  as 
they  were  represented.  "  Was  it  not  a  mis- 
take (said  he)  not  to  preserve  the  peace  at 
home,  after  the  king  had  ascended  the  thraoe 
with  the  universal  applause  and  jojrftil  ac- 
clamations of  all  his  subjects  ?  Was  it  not 
a  mistake,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, not  to  issue  a  proclamation,  to  ofier 
pardon  to  such  as  should  return  home  peace- 
ably, according  to  the  custom  on  former  oc- 
casions of  tife  same  nature  1  Was  it  not  a 
mistake,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  it,  to  keep  up  animosities, 
and  drive  people  to  despair,  by  not  passing 
an  act  of  indemnity,  by  keeping  so  many 
persons  under  hard  and  tedious  confinement ; 
and  by  granting  pardons  to  some,  without 
feaving  them  any  means  to  subsist  ?  Is  it 
not  a  mistake,  not  to  trust  a  vote  of  parlia- 
ment for  making  good  such  engagements  as 
his  majesty  should  think  proper  to  enter 
into ;  and  instead  of  that,  to  wdatt  oo  the 
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grentmgf  this  supply  in  such  an  extraordin&ry 
muiner  1    Is  it  not  a  mistake,  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  create  divisions,  and  render 
0ome  of  the  king's  best  friends  suspected 
and  obnozioos?  b  it  not  a  mistake,  in  short, 
to  fbiTO  parties  and  cabals,  in  order  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  occasional  con- 
formity 1**  A  great  number  of  members  had 
agreed  to  this  measure  in  private,  though  at 
this  period  it  was  not  brought  into  the  house 
of  ooinnion&    After  a  long  debate,  the  sum 
was  granted.    These  were  the  first-fruits 
of  Britain's  being  wedded  to  the  interest  of 
the  continent     The  elector  of  Hanover 
quarrelled  with  the  king  of  Sweden ;  aiid 
England  was  not  only  deprived  of  a  neces- 
sary branch  of  commerce,  but  even  obliged 
to  support  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.     T*he  ministry  now  underwent  a  new 
revolution.    The  earl  of  Sunderland  and 
Mr.  Addison  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
state :  Mr.  Stanhope  became  first  commis* 
siooer  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

THE  COMMONS  PASS  THE  SOUTH-SEA 

ACT,  Ac. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  May,  -the  king,  j^ 
ing  to  the  house  of  peers,  gave  the  parliap 
ment  to  understand,  that  the  fleet  under 
Sir  George  Byng^  which  had  sailed  to  the 
Baltic,    to   observe    the    motions   of  the 
Swedes,  was  safely  arrived  in  the  Sound. 
He  said  he  had  given  orders  for  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  as 
well  as  directions  to  prepare  an  act  of  in- 
demnity. He  desired  they  would  take  prop- 
er measures  for  reducing  the  public  debts, 
with  a  just  regard  to  parliamentary  credit ; 
and  that  they  would  go  through  the  public 
business  with   all   possible   dispatch  and 
unanimity.    Some    progress   had   already 
been  made  in  deliberations  upon  the  debt 
of  the  nation,  which  was  comprehended 
under  the  two  heads  of  redeemable  and  ir- 
redeemable encumbrancea    The  first  had 
been  -contracted  with  a  redeemable  inter- 
est; and  these  the  public  had  a  right  to 
discharge;  the  others  consisted  of  long  and 
flhort  annuities  granted  for  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  years,  which  could  not  be  alter- 
ed without  the  consent  of  the  proprietora 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole  had  projected  a  scheme 
for  lessening  the  interest,  and  paying  the 
capital  of  those  debts,  before  he  resigned 
his  place  in  the  exchequer.    He  proposed, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  to  reduce  ttie  in^ 
Merest  of  redeemable  funds,  and  offer  an  al- 
ternative to  the  proprietors  of  annuitiea 
His  plan  was  approved ;  but,  when  he  re- 
^ed  hie  place^  the  ministers  made  some 
"nail  alterations  in  it,  which  furnished  him 
^ith  a  pretence  for  opposing  the  execution 
«  the  scheme.    In  &e  course  of  the  de- 

D^te,  some  warm  altercation  passed  between 


him  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  by  which  it  appear^ 
ed,  they  had  madc^  a  practice  of  selling 
places  and  reversions.  Mr.  Hungerford, 
standing  up,  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  two 
such  great  men  running  foul  of  one  an- 
other; that,  however,  Uiey  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  patriots  and  mthers  of  their 
country.:  and  since  they  had  by  mischance 
discovered  their  nakedness,  the  other  mem- 
bers ought,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
East,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  them,  that 
they  might  not  be  seen  in  such  a  shameful 
condition.  Mr.  Boscawen  moved  that  the 
house  would  lay  their  commands  upon 
them,  that  no  further  notice  should  be  ta- 
ken of  what  had  passed.  He  was  second^ 
by  Mr.  Methuen :  the  house  approved  of 
the  motion;  and  the  speaker  took  their 
word  and  honor  that  they  should  not  prose-^ 
cute  their  resentment  The  money>corpo- 
rations  having  agreed  to  provide  cash  for 
such  creditors  as  should  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive their  principal,  the  house  came  to 
certain  resolutions,  on  which  were  founded 
the  three  bills  that  passed  mto  laws,  under 
the  names  of  ^  The  South-sea  act,  the  Bank 
act,  and  the  General  Fund  act''  The 
original  stock  of  the  South-sea  company 
did  not  exceed  nine  millions  four  hundred 
and  seventy-one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds;  but  the  funds 
granted  bemg  sufficient  to  answer  the  in- 
terest of  ten  mDlions  at  six  per  cent  the 
company  made  up  that  sum  to  the  govern- 
ment, for  which  they  received  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  yearly,  and  eight  thoysand 
pounds  arvear  for  management  By  this 
act  they  declared  themselves  willing  to  re- 
ceive  the  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  eight  thousand  for  management  It 
was  enacted,  that  the  company  ^ould  con- 
tinue a  corporation,  until  the  redemption 
of  their  annuity,  towards  which  not  leas 
than  a  million  should  be  paid  at  a  time. 
They  were  likewise  required  to  advance  a 
sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  towards 
discharging  the  principal  and  interest  due 
on  the  four  lottery  funds  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  years  of  queen  Anne.  By  the  Bank 
act,  the  governors  and  company  declared 
themselves  \^illing  to  accept  an  annuity  of 
eighty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-one  poimds,  seven  shillings,  and  ten- 
pence  halfpenny,  or  the  prmcipal  of  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  twenty-seven  pounds,  seventeen 
shillings,  and  tenpence  halfpenny,  in  lieu 
of  the  present  annuity,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  aiid  six  thousand  ^ye  hundred  and 
one  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  five- 
pence.  They  likewise  declared  themselves 
willing  to  discharge,  and  deliver  op  to  be 
cancelled,  as  many  exchequer-bills  as 
amounted  to  t^o  millions,  and  to  accept  of 
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an  snnaity  6f  one  hundred  thousand  poanda, 
being  after  the  rate  of  &ve  per  cent  re- 
deemable after  one  yearns  notice;  to  circu- 
late the  remaining  exchequer-biHe  at  three 
per  cent  and  one  penny  per  day.  It  was 
enacted,  that  the  former  allowances  should 
be  continued  to  'Christmas,  and  then  the 
Bank  should  have  for  circulating  the  two 
millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-five  pounds  remaining  ex- 
ohequer-bills,  an  annuity  of  seventy'^ix 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
per  cent  till  redeemed,'  over  and  above  the 
one  penny  a-day  for  interest  By  the  same 
acts. the  Bank  was  requhred  to.advaikice  a 
sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  ponnds,  towards  discharging 
the  national  debt,  if  wanted,  on  condition 
that  they  should  have  five  pounds  per  cent 
fta .  as  much  as  they  might  advance^  re- 
deemable by  parliament  The  General 
Fund  act  recited  several  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, fbr  establishing  the  four  lotteries  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  the  late  queen, 
and  stated  the  annual  produce  of  the  several 
fiinds,  amounting  in  all  to  seven  hundred 
And  twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred 
forty-nine  pounds^  six  shillings,  and  ten- 
pence  one-fifth.  This  was  the  (General 
f'und ;  the  deficiency  of  which  was  to  be 
made  good  annually,  out  of  the  first  aids 
granted  by  parliaihent  For  the  regular 
payment  of  (Ul  such  annuities  as  should  be 
msde  payable  by  this  act,  it  was  enacted, 
that  all  the  duties  and  revenues  mentioned 
therein  should  continue  for  ever^  with  the 
proviso,  however^  that  the  revenues  render- 
ed by  this  act  perpetual,  should  be  subject 
to  redemption.  This  act  contained  a  clause 
hf  which  the  sinking  fund  wtis  established. 
The  reduction  of  interest  to  five  per  cent 
producing  a  surplusi  or  excess  upon  the  ap- 
propriated fiinds,  it  was  enacted,  that  all 
the  moneys  arising  from  time  to  time^  as 
well  for  bie  surplus,  by  virtue  of  the  acts 
fo>r  redeeming  the  ficinds  of  the  Bank  and 
of  the  South-sea  company,  as  also  for  the 
surplus  of  the  duties  and  revenues  by  this 
act  appropriated  to  make  good  the  general 
ftind,  shonld  be  appropriated  and  employed 
fof  the  discharging  of  the  principal  and  In- 
t(test  of  such  national  debt  as  Was  incurred 
before  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  of  the 
preceding  year,  m  snch  manner  as  shotfld 
be  directed  and  appointed  by  any  future  act 
of  parliament,  to  be  discharged  out  of  the 
same,  and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  01^  piUr- 
pose  what<K>ever. 

TRIAL  or  THE  EARL  OF  OXFORD. 
The  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  now  re- 
mained almost  two  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  presented  a  petition  to  the  hotise  of 
lord%  praying  that  bis  impriaomnent  might 


not'  bb  indefinite.  Some  of  the  tory  loida 
a6irmed  that  the  impeachment  was  destroy- 
ed and  determined  by  the  prorogation  of 
parliament,  which  superseded  the  whole 
proc^edin^;  but  the  contraxy  was  voted 
by  a  considerable  majority.  The  thirteenth 
day  of  June  was  fixed  for  the  trial ;  and 
the  house  of  commons  made  acquainted 
with  this  determination.  The  canunons 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  earl*s  impeachment ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  their  report,  sent  a  measage 
to  the  brds,  demanding  longer  time  to  pre- 
pare for  trial    Accoraingfy,  the  day  was 
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prolonged  to  the  twenty-fourth 
and  the  commons  appointed  the  committee, 
with  four  other  members»  to  be  managers 
for  making  good  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment At  the  appointed  time,  the  peen 
repaired  to  the  court  in  Westminster-hall, 
where  lord  Cowper  presided  as  lord  stew- 
ard. The  commons  were  assembled  as  a 
committee  of  die  whole  house :  the  king, 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  foreign 
ministersi  assisted  at  the  solemni^;  t£e 
earl  of  Oxford  was  brought  firom  the  Tow- 
er :  the  articles  of  iitapeachment  were  rend, 
with  his  atiswem,  and  the  replication  of  the 
commons.  Sii*  Joseph  Jekyl  standing  up 
to  mAke  good  the  first  article,  lord  Har- 
court  signified  to  their  lordships  that  he 
had  a  motion  to  make,  and  they  adjourned 
to  their  dwn  house.  There  he  represented, 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  un- 
necessarily consumed  in  going  throngb  all 
the  articled  of  the  impeachment:  that  if 
the  comhions  virould  make  good  the  two  ar- 
ticles for  high  treason,  the  earl  of  Oxford 
woiild  foiHeit  both  life  and  estate,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter;  whereas, 
to  proceed  on  the  method  proposed  by  the 
commons  would  draw  the  trial  on  to  a  pro- 
digious length.  He,  therefore,  moved  that 
the  commons  might  not  be  permitted  to 
proceed  until  judgment  should  be  first  giv- 
en upon  the  articles  of  high  treason.  He 
was  supported  by  the  earls  of  Anglesey 
tod  Notttnghnim,  the  lord  Trevor,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  both  parties;  and 
though  opposed  by  the'  earl  6t  Sunderland, 
the  lords  Coningsby  and  Parker,  the  mq- 
tk>n  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  It  pro- 
duced a  dispute  between  the  two  honaoH. 
The  commons,  at  a  conforence,  delivered  a 
paper  containing  their  reasons  fi>r  asserting 
it  as  their  undoubted  right  to  impeadi  a 
peer  either  for  treason,  or  far  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors ;  or,  should  they  see  00- 
caiion,  to  mix  both  in  the  same  accosation. 
The  house  of  lords  insisted  on  their  former 
resolution ;  and  in  another  conforence  de- 
livered a  paper,  wherein  they  asserted  it  to 
be  a  right  inherent  in  every  court  of  jo»> 
tice  to  order  and  direct  such  methods  of 
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proeeediog  as  it  should  think  fit  to  be  ob- 
served io  all  causes  that  fell  under  its  cog- 
nizance. The  commons  demanded  a  free 
conference,  which  was  refused.  The  dis- 
pute grew  more  and  more  warm.  The 
lords  sent  a  message  to  the  lower  house, 
importing,  that  they  intended  presently  to 
pnieeed  on  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Oxford. 
The  commons  paid  no  regard  to  this  inti- 
mation ;  but  adjourned  to  the  tbird  day  of 
July.  'Hie  lords,  repairing  to  Westminster- 
hail,  tocJc  their  places,  onlered  the  earl  to 
be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  made  proclama- 
tion for  his  accusers  to  appear.  Having 
waited  a  (quarter  of  an  hour,  they  adjourn- 
ed to  their  own  house,  where,  after  some 
debate,  the  earl  was  acquitted  upon  a  di- 
vision; then  returning  to  the  hall,  they 
voted,  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Ox- 
ford owed  his  safety  to  the  dissensions 
among  the  ministers,  and  to  the  late  change 
in  the  administration.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  was  delivered  from  the  persecution 
of  Walpole;  and  numbered  among  bis 
friends  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Ar- 
gyle,  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Ila^,ltwo  performancea    They  drew  up  a  repre- 


Widrington  and  Nairn,  were  immediately 
discharged;  together  with  all  the  gentle- 
men under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate, 
and  those  that  were  confined  on  account  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  Fleet,  the  MarshaJsea, 
and  other  prisons  of  the  kingdom.  The 
act  of  grace  being  prepared  for  the  royal 
assent,  the  king  went  to  the  house  of  peers 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  and  having 
given  his  sanction  to  all  the  bills  that  were 
ready,  closed  the  session  with  a  speech  on 
the  usual  topics. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  CONVOCATION 
WITH  REGARD  TO  DR^  HOADLEY. 
The  proceedings  in  the  convocation  turn- 
ed chiefly  upon  two  performances  of  Dr. 
Hoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor.  One  was  inti- 
tuled **A  Preservative  against  the  Princi- 
ples and  Practices  of  the  Nonjurors  ;**  the 
other  was  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
king,  under  the  title  of  "The  Nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ**  An  answer  to  this  dis- 
course was  published  by  Dr.  Snape,  master 
of  Eton  college,  and  tnis  convocation  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  the  bishop's 


and  lord  Townshend.  The  commons,  in 
order  to  express  their  sense  of  his  demerit, 
presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
he  miffht  be  excepted  out  of  the  intendeid 
act  orgrace.  The  king  promised  to  com- 
ply with  their  request ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  forbade  the  earl  to  appear  at  court 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  delivered  in  the  house  of  peers 
the  act  of  grace,  which  passed  through 
both  houses  with  great  expedition.  From 
this  indulgence  were  excepted  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  Prior,  Mr.  Thomas  Harley, 
Mr.  Arthur  Moore;  Crisp,  Nodes,  Obryan, 
Redmame  the  printer,  and  Thompson ;  as 
also  the  aasassinatorB  in  Newrate,  and  the 
clan  of  Macgregor  in  Scotland.  By  virtue 
of  this  act,  the  earl  of  Camwath,  the  lords 


sentation,  in  which  the  Preservative  and 
the  sermon  were  censured,  .as  tending  to 
subvert  all  government  and  discipline  in  the 
church  of  Christ;  to  reduce  his  kingdom  to 
a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion ;  to  impugn 
and  impeach  the  royal  supremacy  in  clausis 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature to  enforce  obedience  in  matters  of 
religion  by  civil  sanctions.  The  government 
thought  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  these  pro- 
ceedings by  a  prorogation ;  wnicb,  however, 
inflamed  the  controversy.  A  great  number 
of  pens  were  drawn  against  the  bishop,  but 
his  chief  antagonists  were  Dr.  Snape  and 
Dr.  Sherlock,  whom  the  king  removed  from 
the  office  of  his  chaplains ;  and  the  convo- 
cation has  not  been  permitted  to  sit  and  do 
business  since  that  period. 
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1  ThMe  were  tba  dukM  of  Shrewt- 
bury,  flomerfet,  Bolton.  Dev- 
ODclnre.  Kent.  Anryle.  Mon- 
trttM,  and  Rnxbnrf h—the  earii 
of  Pomfrel,  Aofrteaey.  Carlisle, 
Nottinfbain.  Abinf^on,  Pcar- 
bomugh.  and  Orford— Lord  vii- 
ennnt  Tovmabend.  and  loidi 
Halilkx  and  Cowper. 

S  JadMf,  lord  Chandos,  was  ere- 
atad  earl  of  Caemarron— 
Lewis,  lord  RocicinKbam.earl  of 
that  name— Charles,  lord  Osaul 
ton,  carl  of  Tankerville— 
CiiarlM.  lord  BaliniJi.  earl  ofl 
Halibx— Henea«e,  lord  Guam- 
9fj,  earl  of  Aylesfnrd— John, 
lord  HcrK«y,  earl  of  Bristol— 
Thomaa.  lord  Pelliain,  earl  of 
Clarfr— Henry,  earl  of  Thnin- 
'  IB  Ireland,  viseoant  Tad- 


eaater— James,  yisoonnt  Castle- 
ton,  in  Ireland,  baron  Bander* 
eon— Ben  net,  lord  Bherrard,  in 
Irpland,  baron  of  Harborough— 
Gervase.  lord  Pierrepnnt.  4n  Tre- 
land,  baron  Plerrepont,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks— Henry  Boyle, 
baron  of  Carleton,  in  the  county 
of  York— Sir  Richard  Temple, 
baron  of  Oobbam— Henry,  lord 
Paget,  earl  of  Uxbridse. 

3  In  the  month  of  October  the 
princess  of  Wales  arrived  in 
England  with  her  two  eldest 
danfthters.  the  princesses  Anne 
and  Amelia, 

4  Boyer.  Torey.  Tindal.  Boling. 
Volt. 

5  Annals.  Bolinffbroke.  Patten. 
Debates  in  Parliament.  Tladal 
State  Trials. 


6  Anuals.  State  Trials.  Debatse 
In  Parliament.  Tindal.  Vol. 
taire. 

7  This  year  was  rendered  ftmoDf 
by  a  complete  victory  which 
prince  Eugene  obtained  over 
the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin  up. 
on  the  Danube.  The  battle  was 
ibngbt  on  the  flfUi  day  of  Au- 
gust. The  Imperial  army  did 
not  exceed  sixty  ihoupand  ment 
that  of  the  infidels  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  flfly  thousand, 
commanded  by  the  grand  visier, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  engairement.  The  infidels 
were  totally  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  tf>nts.  artillery, 
and  baffcafe ;  so  that  the  vieton 
obtained  as  imaienec  bootjr* 
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DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  KING  AND 
THE  CZAR  OF  MUSCOVY.— 1717. 
DuRiNQ  these  transactioDS,  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  north  were  continued  against 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  penetrated 
into  Norway,  and  advanced  towards  Chris- 
tianstadt,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  The 
czar  had  sent  five  and  twenty  thousand 
Russians  to  assist  the  allies  in  the  reduction 
of  Wismar,  which  he  intended  to  bestow 
upon  his  niece,  lately  married  to  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburgh-ScDwerin :  but,  before  his 
troops  arrived,  the  place  had  surrendered, 
and  the  Russians  were  not  admitted  into  the 
garrison;  a  circumstance  which  increased 
8ie  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  he 
consented  to  a  project  for  making  a  descent 
upon  Schonen,  and  actually  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  allied  fleet;  though  he 
was  not  at  all  pleased  to  see  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris  in  the  Baltic,  because  he  had  formed  de- 
signs against. Denmark,  which  he  knew  the 
English  squadron  would  protect  He  sud- 
denly desisted  from  the  expedition  against 
Schonen,  on  pretence  that  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced :  and  the  king  of  Denmark 
published  a  manifesto,  remonstrating  against 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  By  this  time 
baron  Gortz  had  planned  a  pacification  be- 
tween his  master  and  the  czar,  who  was 
discontented  with  all  his  German  allies,  be- 
cause they  opposed  his  having  any  footing 
in  the  empire.  This  monarch  arrived  at 
Amsterdam  in  December,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  czarina ;  and  he  actually  re- 
sided at  the  Hague  when  king  George  passed 


through  it,  ia  returning  to  his  British  do- 
minions ;  but  he  declin^  an  interview  with 
the  king  of  England.  When  Gy  Uenburgfa's 
letters  were  published  in  London,  some  pas- 
sages seemed  to  favor  the  supposition  of  the 
czar^s  being  privy  to  the  conispiracy.  His 
minister  at  the  English  court  presented  a 
long  memorial,  complaining  that  the  king 
had  caused  to  be  pnnted  the  malidons  in- 
sinuations of  his  enemies.  He  denied  his 
having  the  least  concern  in  the  design  of 
the  Swedish  king.  He  charged  the  court 
of  England  with  having  privately  treated 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Charles,  and  even 
with  having  promised  to  assist  him  against 
the  czar,  on  condition  that  he  would  relin- 
quish hfe  pretensions  to  Bremen  and  Verdeo. 
Nevertheless,  he  expressed  an  incliDation 
to  re-establish  the  ancient  good  noderstand- 
ing,  and  to  engage  in  vigorous  measures  for 
prosecuting  the  war  against  the  coounon 
enem^.  The  memorial  was  answ^ed  by 
the  kmg  of  Great  Britain,  who  assured  the 
czar  he  should  have  reason  to  be  fully  satis- 
fied, if  he  would  remove  the  only  obstacle 
to  their  mutual  good  understanding;  in 
other  words,  withdraw  the  Russian  troops 
from  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  these 
professions,  the  two  monarchs  were  never 
perfectly  reconciled. 

THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN  IS  KILLED. 

The  czar  made  an  excursion  to  the  court 
of  France,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  regent,  at  whose  earnest 
desire  he  promised  to  recall  his  troops  frDiii 
Mecklenburgh.  At  his  return  to  Amster- 
dam, he  had  a  private  interview  with  Gortz. 
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wbo»  t0  well  as  Gyllenburgh,  had  been  set 
at  liberty.     Gortz  uodertook  to  adjnst  all 
difference  between  the  czar  and  the  ling  of 
Sweden  within  three  months;  and  Peter 
engaged  to  suspend  all  operations  against 
Sweden,  until  that  term  sliould  be  expired. 
A  congress  was  opened  at  Abo,  between  the 
Swednh  and   Russian  ministers;  but  the 
conferencee  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Aland.  By  this  convention,  the  czar  obliged 
himself  to  assist  Charles  in  the  conquest  of 
Norway;  aod  they  promised  to  unite  all 
their  forces  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
should  he  presume  to  interpose.   Both  were 
incensed  against  that  prince ;  and  one  part 
of  their  desi^  was  to  raise  the  pretender 
Co  the  throne  of  England.    Baron  Gortz  set 
out  from  Aland  for  Frederickstadt  in  Nor- 
way* with  the  plan  of  peace :  bat,  before  he 
arrived,  Charles  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball 
from  the  town,  as  he  visited  the  trenches, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  November.    Baron  Gortz 
was  immediately  arrested,  and  brought  to 
the  scaflbld  by  the  nobles  k^  Sweden,  whose 
hatred  he  had  incurred  by  his  insolence  of 
behavior.    The  death  of  Charles  was  fortu- 
nate for  king  George.    Sweden  was  now 
oUised  to  submit ;  while  the  czar,  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
kept  possession  of  what  they  had  acquired 
in  the  course  of  the  war. 

NEGOTIATION  FOR  A  QUADRUPLE 
ALUANCE. 

Thus  Bremen  and  Veiden  were  secured 
to  the  house  of  Hanover :  an  acquisition  to- 
wards which  the  English  nation  contributed 
by  her  money,  as  well  as  by  her  arms:  an 
acquisition  made  in  contradiction  to  the  en- 
^gements  into  which   England   entered 
when  king  William  became  guarantee  for 
the  treatv  of  Travendahl ;  an  acquisition 
that  may  oe  considered  as  the  first  link  of  a 
political  chain  by  which  the  English  nation 
were  dragged  back  into  expensive  connex- 
ions with  Uie  continent    llie  king  had  not 
yet  received  the  investiture  of  the  dutchies ; 
and,  until  that  should  be  procured,  it  was 
necesBary  to  espouse  with  warmth  the  inter- 
ests of  the  emperor.    This  was  another 
source  of  misunderstanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.    Prince  Eugene  firained 
another  complete  victory  over  a  prooigious 
anny  of  the  Turks  at  &lgrade,  which  was 
surrendered  to  him  after  the  battle.    The 
emperor  had  engaged  in  this  war  as  an  ally 
of  the  Venetians,  whom  the  Turks  had  st- 
acked, and  driven  from  the  Morea.    The 
pope  considered  it  as  a  religious  war  against 
the  mfidels;  and  obtained  repeated. assur- 
soces  from  the  king  of  Spain  that  he  would 
™>t  nodertake  anything  against  the  emperor 
^hile  he  was  engaged  in  such  a  laudable 
M5*nel    Philip  had  even  sent  a  squadron 
of  diips  and  galleys  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Vouin.  29 


Venetians.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, he  equipped  a  strong  armament,  the 
command  of  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
marquis  de  Lede,  who  sailed  from  Iforcelona 
in  July,  and  boding  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia, 
which  belonged  toSie  emperor,  made  a  con- 
quest of  the  whole  island.  At  the  same 
time,  the  king  of  Spain  endeavored  to  jus- 
tify these  proceedingB  by  a  manifesto,  in 
which  he  alleged  that  the  archduke,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  of  treaties,  encouraged  and 
supported  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects  in 
Catalonia,  by  frequent  succors  from  Naples, 
and  other  places ;  and  that  the  great  inquisi- 
tor of  Spain  had  been  seized,  though  fur- 
nished with  a  passport  from  his  holiness. 
He  promised,  however,  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther, and  suspend  all  operations,  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  might  have  time  and  op- 
portunity to  contrive  expedients  for  recon- 
ciling all  diSerences,  and  securing  the  peace 
and  balance  of  power  in  Italy :  nay,  he  con- 
sented that  this  important  affair  should  be 
left  to  the  arbitration  of  king  George  and 
the  States-general.  These  powers  under- 
took the  office.  Conferences  were  begun 
between  the  ministers  of  the  emperor, 
France,  England,  and  Holland ;  and  these 
produced,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  the  famous  quadruple  alliance.  In 
this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  empe- 
ror should  renounce  all  pretdktions  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for 
Sicily,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  that  tho 
succession  to  the  dutchies  of  Tuscany,  Par- 
ma, and  Placentia,  which  the  queen  of  Spain 
ckimed  by  inheritance,  as  princess  of  the 
house  of  fVimese,  should  be  settled  on  her 
eldest  son,  in  case  the  present  ppssessors 
should  die  without  male  issue.  Philip,  dis- 
satisfied with  this  partition,  continued  to 
make  formidable  preparations  by  sea  and 
land.  The  king  of  England  and  the  regent 
of  France  interposed  their  admonitions  to  no 
purpose.  At  length  his  Britannic  majesty 
bad  recourse  to  more  substantial  arguments, 
and  ordered  a  strong  squadron  to  be  equipped 
with  all  possible  expedition.  [See  Note  11, 
at  the  end  of  this  Vol] 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARUAMENT. 
On  the  third  day  of  November,  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  delivered  of^  a  prince, 
the  ceremony  of  whose  baptism  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  difference  between  the  grand- 
fiither  and  the  father.  The  prince  of  Wales 
intended  that  bis  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,^ 
should  stand  godfather.    The  king  ordered ' 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  stand  for  him- 
self   After  the  ceremony,  the  king  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  against  this  noble- 
man in  very  warm  terms.    The  king  or- 
dered the  prince  to  confine  himself  within 
his  own  apartment;  and  afterwards  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  that  he  should  quit  the 
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P«]ac8  of  Saint  James.  He  retired  with  the 
piineeBs  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Graiitbain ;  but  the  children  were  detained 
at  the  palace.  All  peers  and  peeresses,  imd 
all  {Nrivy-counsellorB,  and  their  wives,  were 
given  to  understand,  that  in  case  they  visit- 
ed the  prince  and  princess,  they  should 
have  no  access  to  his  majesty's  presence ; 
and  all  who  enjoyed  poets  and  places  un- 
der both  king  and  prince  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  service  of  one  oc  other,  at  their 
option.  When  the  parliament  met  on  the 
twenty-first  dav  of  November,  the  kinff,  in 
his  speech,  told  both  houses  that  he  had  re- 
duced the  army  to  very  near  one  halC  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  session :  he  ex- 
preesed  his  desire  that  all  those  who  were 
friends  to  the  present  happy  establiahment 
might  unanimously  concur  in  some  proper 
method  for  the  greater  strengthening  the 
Protestant  interest,  of  which,  as  the  dhureh 
of  England  was  unquestionably  the  main 
support  and  bulwark,  so  would  she  reap  the 
principal  benefit  of  every  advantage  accru- 
mg  from  ihe  union  and  mutual  charity  of 
all  Protestants.  After  the  addresses  of 
tiianks,  which  were  couched  in  the  usual 
style,  the  commons  proceeded  to  take  into 
consideration  the  estimates  and  accounts, 
in  order  to  settle  the  establishment  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  ordnance.  Ten  thoosand 
men  were  voted  for  the  searservice.  When 
the  supply  for  the  army  fell  under  delibera- 
tion, a  very  warm  debate  ensued,  upon  the 
number  «f  troops  necessary  to  be  maintain- 
•ed.  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen, 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a  long  elaborate  ha- 
rangue, insisted  upon  its  being  reduced  to 
tw^ve  thousand.  They  were  antnrend  by 
Mr.  Craggs,  secretary  at  war,  and  Sir  Da- 
vid Dairy mple.  Mr.  Shippen  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  said  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  king's  speech  seemed  rather  to  be  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  of  Germany  than 
fi>r  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  the  king  was  a  stranger  to  our 
language  and  constitution.  Mr.  L^hmere 
affirmed  this  was  a  scandalous  invective 
against  the  king's  person  and  government ; 
and  moved  that  he  who  uttered  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Shippen,  refiising 
to  retract  or  excuse  what  he  had  said,  was 
voted  to  the  Tower  by  a  great  majority; 
and  the  number  of  standing  forces  was 
fixed  at  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred 
^ .  and  forty-seven  effective  men. 

On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  sil- 
ver coin,  occasioned  by  the  exportation  of 
nlver,  and  the  importation  of  sold,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growing 
evil,  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  specie. 
The  commons  examined  a  rlspresentation 
which  had  been  made  to  the  treasury  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  master  of  the  mint,  on 


this  subject  Mr.  Caswel  explained  the 
ture  of  a  dandestine  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Dutch  and  Hamburghers,  in  cooeert 
with  the  Jews  of  England  and  other 
traders,  for  expcnrting  the  silver  coin  amd 
importinff  gold,  which  being  coined  at  the 
mint  yield^  a  profit  of  fifteen  pence  span 
every  guinea.  The  house,  in  an  addreos  to 
the  king,  desired  that  a  proclamatkni  might 
be  issued,  forbidding  all  persons  to  utter  or 
receive  guineas  at  a  higher  rate  than  one 
and  twenty  shillings  each.  His  majestj 
complied  with  that  request:  but  peof^ 
hoaitling  up  their  silver,  in  hopes  that  the 
price  of  it  would  be  raised,  or  in  apprehea- 
sion  that  the  gold  would  be  lowered  still 
farther,  the  two  houses  resolved  that  the 
standanl  of  the  gold  and  silver  ooine  of  the 
kingdom  should  not  be  altered  in  finenffas, 
weight,  or  denomination,  and  they  ordered 
a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  to  prevent  the  melt- 
ing down  of  the  silver  coin.  At  this  period, 
one  James  Shepherd,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
apprentice  to  a  coacb-roaJter,  and  an  enthu- 
siast in  iacobitian,  sent  a  letter  to  a  non- 
juring  clergyman,  proposing  a  scheme  fer 
aaaassinating  king  George.  He  was  imme- 
diately apprehended,  owned  the  desi^ 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  at  Ty- 
burn. This  was  likewise  the  &te  of  the 
marquis  de  Palleotti,  an  Italian  nobleman, 
brother  to  the  dutchess  of  Shrewsbury.  He 
bad,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  killed  his 
own  servant ;  and  seemed  indeed  to  be  dis- 
ordered in  his  brain.  After  he  had  received 
sentence  of  death,  the  king's  pardon  was 
eamestlv  solicited  by  his  sister,  the  dutch- 
ess,  and  many  other  persons  of  the  first 
distinction :  but  the  common  people  became 
80  clamorous,  that  it  was  thought  danger- 
ous to  rescue  him  from  the  penuties  of  the 
law,  which  he  accordingly  underwent  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner.  No  subject 
produced  so  jnuch  heat  and  altercation  in 
parliament  during  this  session,  as  did  the 
bill  for  regulating  the  land-fbrces,  and  pun- 
ishing mutiny  and  desertion :  a  bill  which 
was  kK>ked  upon  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  liberties  and  constitution  of  England, 
inasmuch  as  it  established  martial  law, 
which  wrested  from  the  civil  magistrate 
the  cognizance  of  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors committed  by  the  soldiers  and  officers 
of  the  army:  a  jurisdiction  inconsisteot 
with  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  dangers  that  might  accrue  from 
such  a  power  were  explained  in  the  lower 
house  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Harley,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  which  last,  however, 
voted  aflervnirds  for  the  bill.  In  the  hoase 
of  lords,  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
earls  of  Oxford,  ^traffind,  and  lord  Har- 
court  Their  objections  were  answered  bjr 
lord  Carteret    The  bill  passed  by  a  great 
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BNLJority;  butvdiveni  lords  entered  a  pro- 
teit  This  aflUr  being  diactBned,  a  bill  was 
bronfffat  in  ibr  Teetiii^  in  tmstees  the  far- 
feitM  eetatea  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be 
sold  ibr  the  nae  of  the  public ;  for  givingr 
relief  to  lawful  creditore  bf  determining 
the  daimfly  and  for  the  more  effectual  bring- 
ing  into    the   reapectiTe  exchequers  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  estatn  till  sold. 
The  time  c€  claiming  was  prolonged :  the 
earn  of  twenty  thounnd  pounds  was  re- 
served out  or  the  sale  or  tbe  estates  in 
Scotland,  ibr  erecting  schools;  and  eight 
thousand  pounds  ibr  building  barracks  in 
that  kingdom  (1).    The  king  baving  signi- 
fied, 1^  a  mesnffe  to  the  house  at  com- 
mons, that  he  bad  lately  leceived  such  in- 
formation ftom-  abroad,  as  gave  reason  to 
beliere  that  a  naval  force,  emplojred  where 
it  should  be  neceanry,  would  give  weight 
to  his  endesvora ;  he,  therefore,  thought  fit 
to  acquaint  the  house  with  this  circum- 
stance, not  doubting  but  that  in  case  he 
should  be  obliged,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
to  exceed  the  number  of  men  granted  Ais 
year  for  the  sea-service,  the  bouse  would 
provide  for  such  exceeding.    The  commons 
mimedialely  drew  up  and  presented  sn  ad- 
dresi,  assuring  bis  majesty  that  they  would 
make  good  such  exceedmgs  of  seamen  as 
he  should  find  necesMirv  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.   On  the  twenty-first 
day  of  March,  the  king  went  to  the  house 
of  peers,  and  having  paased  the  bills  that 
were  ready  tor  the  royal  asKnt,  ordered 
the  parliament  lo  be  prorogued  (2). 

NATtniE  OF  THE  QUADRUPLE  ALLI- 
ANCE.— ITia 
Thb  king  of  Spain,  by  the  eare  and  inde- 
fatigable diligence  of  his  prime  minister, 
cardinal  Alberoni,  etjuipped  a  very  ibrmi- 
dable  armament,  which,  m  the  beginnifig 
of  June,  set  sail  from  Barcelona  towards 
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as  they  had  concerted  wifli  bis  Imperial 
majesty.    These  powers  were  allowea  only 
three  uMmths  to  consider  the  articles,  and 
declare  whether  they  would  reject  them, 
or  acquiesce    in   tfaie   partition.    Nothing 
oould  be  more  contradictoty  to  the  true  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  than  this  treaty, 
which  destroyed  the  balance  in  Italy,  ij 
throwing  such  an  accession  of  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria.    It  in- 
terrupted the  commerce  with  Spain;  in« 
volved  the  kingdom  in  an  immediate  war 
with  that  monarchy;  and  gave  rise  to  all 
the  quarrels  and  disputes  which  have  ariseo 
between  Engiaod  and  Spain  in  the  sequel. 
The  States-general  did  not  approve  of  such 
violent  measures,  and  for  some  time  kept 
aloof:  but  at  length  they  acceded  to  the 
quadruple  alliance,  which  indeed  was  no 
other  than  a  very  expensive  compliment  to 
the  emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  adding 
Sicily  to  his  other  Italian  dominions. 
ADMIRAL  BTNO  8M1A 
Ths  king  of  England  had  used  some  en- 
deavora  to  compromise  the  difierence  be- 
tween his  Impenal  majesty  and  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     Lord 
Stanhope  had  been  sent  to  Madrid,  with  a 
plan  or  pacification,  which  being  rejected 
by  Philips  as  partial  and  iniquitous,  the 
king  determined  to  support  ]yp  mediation 
by  force  of  armsL    Sir  Ueorg^yng  sailed 
firom  Spithead  on  the  fourth  day  of  June, 
with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  two  fire-ships, 
two  bomb^essels,  and  ample  instructions 
how  to  act  on  all  emergencies.    He  arrived 
off  Cape  St  Vincent  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  the  month,  and  dispatched  his  secretary 
to  Cadiz,  with  a  letter  to  colonel  Stanhope, 
the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  desinnr 
him  to  inform  his  roost  Catholic  majesty  of 
the  admiral's  arrival  in  those  parts,  and  lay 
before  him  this  article  of  his  instructions: 
:  **  You  are  to  mslie  instances  with  both  par- 


Italy;  but  the  destination  of  it  was  not 

known.    A  strong  squadron  having  been  [ties  to  cease  from  using  any  fbrther  acts  of 

fitted    out   in    England,   the  marquis  de  hostility:  but  in  case  &e  Spaniards  do  still 


Monteleone,  ambanador  from  Spain,  pre- 
flented  a  memorial  to  the  British  ministiy, 
importing  that  so  powerful  an  armament  m 
time  of  peace  could  not  but  give  umbrage 
to  the  king  his  master,  and  alter  the  good 
intelligence  that  subsisted  between  the  two 
crowns.  In  answer  to  this  representation, 
the  mmistere  declared  ttuA  the  king  intend- 
ed to  send  admiral  Byng  with  a  powerful 
squadron  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  main- 
tain the  neutrality  in  Italy.  Meanwhile,  the 
negoliations  between  the  English  and 
French  mhaisters  produced  tfie  quadruple 
alliance,  by  which  king  George  and  the  re- 
gent prescribed  a  peace  between  the  em- 
pmr,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  king  of 
Sicilv,  and  undertook  to  compel  Philip  and 
the  Savoyard  to  submit  to  such  conditions, 


insist,  with  their  ships  of  war  and  forces,  to 
attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  other  the 
territories  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  or  to 
land  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  can  only 
be  with  a  design  to  invade  the  emperor's 
dominions,  against  whom  only  they  have 
declared  war  by  invading  Sardinia ;  or,  if 
they  should  endeavor  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  tiie  kin^om  of  Sicily,  which 
must  be  with  a  design  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Naples;  in  which  case  you  are, 
with  all  your  power,  to  hinder  and  obstruct 
the  same.  If  it  shooM  so  happen,  that  at 
your  arrival,  with  our  fleet  under  your 
command,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Span- 
iards should  already  have  landed  any  troops 
in  Italy,  in  order  to  invade  the  emperors 
territories^  you  shall  endeavor  amicably  to 
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diflsuado  them  from  peraeveriDg  in  such  an  i  citadel  of  Meanna.    The  admifal  inmiedj- 
attempt,  and  oflfer  them  year  ^aanstance  to  lately  resolved  to  sail  thither,  and  took  ander 


help  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and 
put  an  end  to  ail  further  acts  of  hostility. 
But  in  case  these  your  friendly  endeavors 
should  prove  ineffectual,  you  shall,  by  keep- 
ing company  with,  or  mtercepting  their 
ships  or  convoy,  or,  if  it  be  necessary,  by 


his  convoy  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand 
Germans  for  the  citadel,  under  the  command 
of  general  WetzeL  He  forthwith  sailed 
from  Naples,  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  August 
was  in  sight  of  the  Faro  of  Messina.  He 
dispatched  his  own  captain  with  a  polite 


openly  opposing  them,  defend  the  emperor  s  |  message  to  the  marquis  de  Lede,  propoisin^ 
territories  from  any  further  attempt"  a  cessation  of  arms  in  Sicily  for  two  months, 
When  cardinal  Alberoni  perused  these  in-  that  the  powers  of  Europe  might  have  time 
stnictions,  he  told  colonel  Stanhope,  with  to  concert  measures  for  restoring  a  lasting 


some  warmth,  that  his  master  would  run  all 
hazards,  and  even  suffer  himself  to  be  driv- 
en out  of  Spain,  rather  than  recall  his 
troops,  or  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arm& 
He  said  the  Spaniards  were  not  to  be 
frightened ;  and  he  was  so  well  convinced 
that  the  fleet  would  do  their  duty,  that  in 
case  of  their  being  attacked  by  admiral 
Byng,  he  should  be  in  no  pain  for  the  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Stanhope  presenting  him  with  a 
list  of  the  .British  squadron,  he  threw  it 
upon  the  ground  with  great  emotion.  He 
promised,  however,  to  lay  the  admiral's  let- 
ter before  the  king,  and  to  let  the  envoy 
know  his  majesty's  resolution.  Such  an 
interposition  could  not  but  be  very  pro- 
voking to  the  Spanish  minister,  who  had 
laid  his  account  with  the  conquest  of  Sici- 
ly, and  for  ti^X  purpose  prepared  an  arma- 
ment which  was  altogether  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  late  8hat;tered  condition  of  the 
Spanish  affiiirs.  But  he  seems  to  have  put 
too  much  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  In  a  few  days  he  sent  back 
the  admiral's  letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  with 
a  note  under  it,  importing  that  the  cheva- 
lier Byng  might  execute  the  orders  he  had 
received  from  the  king  his  master. 

HE  DESTROYS  THE  SPANISH  FLEET. 

Ths  admiral,  in  passing  by  Gibraltar,  was 
joined  by  vice-admiral  Cornwall,  with  two 
ships.  He  proceeded  to  Minorcs,  where  he 
relieved  the  garrison  of  Port-Mahon.  Then 
he  sailed  for  Naples,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  first  day  of  August,  and  was  received 
as  a  deliverer :  for  the  Neapolitans  had  been 
under  the  utmost  terror  of  an  invasion  from 
the  Spaniards  Sir  George  Byng  received 
intelligence  from  the  viceroy,  count  Daun, 
who  treated  him  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  respect,  that  the  Spanish  army, 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  the  mirauis  de  Lede,  had  land- 
ed in  Sicily,  reduced  Palermo  and  Messina, 
and  were  then  employed  in  the  siege  of  the 
citadel  belonnring  to  this  last  city:  that  the 
Pied  men  tese  garrison  would  be  obliered  to 
surrender,  if  not  speedily  relieved:  that  an 
alliance  was  upon  the  carpet  between  the 
emperor  and  the  kinsf  of  Sicily,  which  last 
had  desired  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  and  agreed  to  receive  them  into  the 


peace ;  and  declaring,  that  should  this  pro- 
posal be  rejected,  he  would,  in  pursuance 
of  his  instructions,  use  all  his  force  to  pre- 
vent further  attempts  to  disturb  the  d(^ 
minions  his  master  had  engaged  to  defend. 
The  Spanish  general  answered*  that  be  bad 
no  powers  to  treat,  and  consequently  ooold 
not  agree  to  an  armistice,  but  should  obey 
his  onlers,  which  directed  him  to  reduce 
Sicily  for  his  master  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  fleet  had  sailed  from  the  har- 
bor of  Messina  on  the  day  befwe  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  appeared.  Admiral  Byng  sup- 
posed they  had  retired  to  Malta,  sod  direct- 
ed his  course  towards  Messina,  in  order  to 
encourage  and  support  the  garrison  in  the 
citadel.    But  in  doubling  the  point  of  Fara» 
he  descried  two  Spanish  scouts,  and  learned 
from  the  people  or  a  felucca  from  the  Cala- 
brian  shore,  that  they  had  seen  from  the 
hills  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  to  in  order  of 
battle.    The  admiral  immediately  detachtrd 
the  German  troops  to  Reggio,  under  convoy 
of  two  ships  of  war.  Then  he  stood  through 
the  Faro  afler  the  Spanish  scouts  that  led 
him  to  their  main  fleet,  which  before  noon 
he  descried  in  line  of  battle,  annoanting  to 
seven  and  twenty  sail,  large  and  small,  be- 
sides two  fire-ships,  four  bomb- vessels,  and 
selVen  galleys.    They  were  commanded  in 
chief  l^  don  Antonio  de  Castanita,  under 
whom  were  the  four  rear-admirals  Chacon, 
Mari,  Guevara,  and  Cammock.    At  sight  of 
the  English    squadron,   they  stood   away 
large,  and  Byng  gave  chase  all  the  rest  oif 
the  day.   In  the  morning,  which  was  the 
eleventh  of  August,  rear^miral  de  Mari, 
with  six  ships  of  war,  the  galleya,  fire  ships, 
and  bomb-ketches,  separated  from  the  main 
fleet,  and  stood  in  for  the  Sicilian  shore. 
The  English  admiral  detached  captain  Wal- 
ton with  five  ships  in  pursuit  of  them ;  and 
they  were  soon  en^faged.    He  himself  con- 
tinued to  chase  their  main  fleet;  and  about 
ten  the  battle  began.   The  Spaniards  seem- 
ed to  be  distracted  in  their  councils,  and 
acted  in  confusion.    They  made  a  running 
fight:  yet  the  admirals  behaved  with  cour- 
age and  activity,  in  spite  of  which  they 
were  all  taken,  except  Cammock,  who  made 
his  escape  with  three  ships  of  war  and  three 
frigates.   In  this  engagemeot,  which  hap> 
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]>ened  off  G^pe  PauMiro^  captain  Hadcbck 
of  the  Grafton,  signalized  his  courage  in  an 
extraordinarj  manner.    On  the  eighteenth 
the  admiral  received  a  letter  from  captain 
Walton,  dated  off  Syracuse,  intimating  that 
he  had  taken  four  Spanish  ships  of  war,  to- 
gether with  a  homh-ketch,  and  a  vessel 
hden  with  arms:  and  that  he  had  burned 
four  ships  of  the  line,  a  fire-ship  and  a  horoh* 
vessel  (3).    Had  the  Spaniards  followed  the 
advice  of  rear-admiral  Cammock,  who  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  Sir  George  Byng  would 
not  have  obtained  such  an  easy  victory. 
That  officer  proposed  that  they  should  re- 
main at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Paradise,  with 
their  broadodes  to  the  sea;  in  which  case 
the  En^ish  admiral  would  have  found  it  a 
very  difficult  task  to  attack  them ;  for  the 
coast  is  80  bold  that  the  largest  ships  could 
ride  with  a  <5able  ashore ;  whereas  ikrther 
out  the  corrents  are  so  various  and  rapid, 
that  the  English  squadron  could  not  have 
come  to  an  anchor  or  lie  near  them  in  order 
of  battle :  besides,  the  Spaniards  might  have 
been  reinforced  from  the  army  on  shore, 
which  wouM  have  raised  batteries  to  annoy 
the  assailants.    Before  king  George  had  re- 
ceived an  account  of  this  engagement  from 
the  admiral,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  approving  his  conduct    When 
Sir  George's  eldest  son  arrived  in  England, 
with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  action, 
he  was  grackrasly  received,  and  sent  hack 
with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  his  father, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  the  several 
princes  and  states  of  Italy,  as  he  should  see 
occaaon.    The  son  likewise  carried  the 
king's  royal  grant  to  the  officers  and  sea- 
men, of  all  the  prizes  they  had  taken  from 
the  Spaniards.  Notwithstanding  this  victory, 
the  Spanish  army  carried  on  the  siege  of 
the  citadel  of  Messina,  with  such  vigor,  that 
the  governor  surrendered  the  place  by  ca- 
pitulation o;i  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Sep- 
tember.   A  treaty  was  now  concluded  at 
Vienna  between  the  emperor  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  They  a^eed  to  form  an  army  for 
the  conquest  of  Sardinia  in  behalf  of  the 
dake;  and  in  the  mean  time  this  prince  en- 
gaged to  evacuate  Sicily;  but  until  his 
tnwpe  could  be  conveyed  from  that  island, 
he  consented  that  they  should  co-operate 
with  the  Germans  against   the   common 
^emy.   Admiral  Byng  continued  to  assist 
Ihe  Imperialists  in  Sicily  during  the  besi 
part  of  the  winter^  by  scouring  the  seas  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  keeping  the  communica- 
tion open  between  the  German  forces  and 
the  Calabrian  shore,  firom  whence  they  were 
wjpplied  with  provisions.    He  acted  in  this 
service  with  equal  conduct,  resolution,  and 
"^iviiy.  He  conferred  with  the  viceroy  of 
Naples,  and  the  other  Imperial  generals 
<l>oot  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
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paign  and  count  Hamilton  was  dispatched 
to  Vienna,  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
result  of  their  deliberatbns:  then  the  ad- 
miral set  sail  for  Mahon,  where  the  ships 
might  be  refitted,  and  put  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  sea  in  the  spring. 

REMONSTRANCES  OF  THE  SPANISH 
MlNll^RY. 

Ths  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
a  subject  tiiat  empk>yed  the  deliberation  and 
conjectures  of  all  the  politicians  in  Europe. 
Spain  exclaimed  agamst  the  conduct  of 
England,  as  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
gooA  fiiitb,  for  the  observation  of  which  she 
had  always  been  so  ftmoua  The  marquis  de 
Monteleone  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Craggs,  in  which  he  expostulated  with  him 
upon  such  an  unprecedented  outrage.  Car- 
dinal Alberoni,  in  a  letter  to  that  minister, 
inveighed  against  it  as  a  base  unworthy  ac- 
tion. He  said  the  neutrality  of  Italy  was  a 
weak  pretence,  since  every  body  knew  that 
neutrality  had  long  been  at  an  end;  and 
that  the  prince's  ^arantees  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  were  entirely  discharged  from  their 
engagements,  not  only  by  the  scandalous  in- 
fnngements  committed  by  the  Austrians  in 
the  evacuation  of  Catalonia  and  Majorca ; 
but  also  because  the  guarantee  was  no 
longer  binding  than  till  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  ranee.  He  taxed  the  British 
ministry  with  having  revived  and  supported 
this  neutrality,  not  by  an  amicable  media- 
tion, but  by  open  violence,  and  artfiilly 
abusing  the  confidence  and  security  of  the 
SpaniardsL  This  was  the  language  of  disap- 
pointed ambition.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  conduct  of  Engknd  on  this 
occasion,  was  irregular,  partial,  and  precipi- 
tate. 

The  parliament  meeting  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  November,  the  king  in  his  speech 
declared,  that  the  court  of  Sjxun  had  reject- 
ed all  his  amicable  proposals,  and  broke 
through  their  most  solemn  engagements, 
for  the  security  of  the  British  commerce. 
To  vindicate,  therefore,  the  faith  of  his  for- 
mer treaties,  as  well  as  to  maintain  those 
he  had  lately  made,  and  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  trade  of  his  subjects,  which  had  in 
every  branch  been  violently  and  unjustly 
oppressed,  it  became  necessary  for  his  naval 
forces  to  check  their  progress;  that  not-  m 
withstanding  the  success  of  his  arms,  that 
court  had  lately  given  orders  at  all  the 
ports  of  Spain  and  of  the  West  Indies  to  fit 
out  privateers  against  the  English.  He  said 
he  was  persuade,  that  a  British  parliament 
would  enable  him  to  resent  such  treatment : 
and  he  assured  them  that  his  good  brother, 
the  regent  of  France,  v^as  ready  to  concur 
with  him  in  the  most  vigorous  measures.  A 
strong  opposition  was  nmde  in  both  houses 
to  the  motion  for  an  address  of  thanks  and 
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congratalatioo  proposed  by  lord  Carteret 
Several  peers  observed,  that  such  an  address 
was,  in  eSecU  to  approve  a  seapfight  which 
might  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
qnences,  and  to  give  the  sanction  of  that 
august  assembly  to  measures  which,  upon 
examination,  might  appear  either  to  clash 
with  the  law  of  nations,  or  former  treaties, 
or  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain:  that  they  ought  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  maturest  delibera* 
tion,  in  an  aiiair  wherein  the  honor,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  nation,  were  so  highly 
concerned.  Lord  Strafibrd  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress, that  Sir  George  Byng*s  instructions 
might  be  laid  before  the  house;  Earl  Stan- 
hope replied,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
such  an  address,  since  by  his  majesty^s  com- 
mand he  had  already  laid  before  the  house 
the  treaties  of  which  the  late  sea-fight  was 
a  consequence:  particularly  the  treaty  for 
a  defensive  alliance  between  the  emperor 
and  his  majesty,  concluded  at  Westminstier 
on  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen; 
and  the  treaty  of  alliance  for  restoring  and 
settling  the  public  peace,  signed  at  London 
on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July.  He  af- 
firmed that  the  court  of  Spain  had  violated 
ttie  treat]^  of  Utrecht,  and  acted  against  the 
public  &ith,  in  attacking  the  emperor^s  do- 
minions, while  he  was  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  enemies  of  Christendom :  that 
they  had  rejected  his  majesty*s  friendly 
offices  and  otfers  for  mediating  an  accom- 
modation. Hq  explained  the  cause  of  his 
own  journey  to  Spain,  and  Iiis  negotiations 
at  Madrid.  He  added,  it  was  high  time  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  naval  power  of 
Spain,  in  order  to  protect  and  secure  the 
trade  of  the  British  subjects  which  had  been 
violently  oppressed  by  the  Spaniards.  After 
a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
considerable  majority.  The  same  subject  ex- 
cited disputes  of  the  same  nature  .in  the 
house  of  commons,  where  lord  Hincliinbroke 
moved  that,  in  their  address  of  thanks,  they 
should  declare  their  entire  satisfaction  in 
those  measures  which  the  king  had  already 
taken  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, and  establishing  a  lasting  tranquil- 
lity in  Europe.  The  members  in  the  oppo- 
sition urged,  that  it  was  unparliamentary 
and  unprecedented,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  to  enter  upon  particulars :  that  the 
business  in  question  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  deserved  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation; that,  before  they  approved  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken,  they  ought 
to  examine  the  reasons  on  which  those  mea- 
sures were  founded.  Mr.  Robert  Walpole 
affirmed,  that  the  giving  sanction,  in  the 
manner  proposed,  to  tlie  late  measures, 
could  have  no  other  yiew  than  that  of 


screening  ministers,  who  were  oomckNis  of 
having  iMgun  a  war  against  Spain,  and  nov 
want^  to  make  it  the  parliament's  war. 
He  observed,  that,  instead  of  an  entire  satis- 
fiiction,  they  ought  to  express  their  entire 
dissatisfaction  with  such  conduct  as  wbs 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  a  breach 
of  the  most  solemn  treaties.  Mr.  Secretanr 
Craggs,  in  a  long  speech,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  justi- 
fied all  the  measures  which  had  been  taken. 
The  address,  as  moved  by  lord  Uinchin- 
broke,  was  at  length  carried,  and  presented 
to  his  majesty.  Then  the  comtnoos  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  supply.  They  voted 
thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  sailors;  and 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  men  for  the  land  service.  The  whole 
estimate  amounted  to  two  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pounds,  nineteen  shillings 
The  money  was  raised  by  a  land-tax,  malt- 
tax,  and  lottery. 

ACT  FOR  OTRENGTHENING  THE  PRa 

TESTANT  INTEREST. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  earl 
Stanhope  declared,  in  the  house  of  lords* 
that,  in  order  to  unite  the  hearts  of  tl>e 
well-afiected  to  the  present  establishment, 
he  had  a  bill  to  ofier  under  the  title  of  "  An 
act  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest 
in  these  kingdoms."  It  was  accordinglv 
read,  and  appeared  to  be  repealing  the  acts 
against  occasional  conformity,  the  growth 
of  schism,  and  some  clauses  m  the  corpora- 
tion and  test  acts.  This  had  been  concerted 
by  the  ministry,  in  private  meetings,  witJi 
the  most  eminent  dissenters.  The  torj 
lords  were  astonished  at  this  motion,  for 
which  they  were  altogether  unprepared. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  strenuous  in  their 
opposition.  They  alleged  that  the  bill,  in- 
stead of  strengthening,  would  certainW 
weaken  the  church  of  England,  by  pluckin;; 
off  her  best  feathers,  investing  her  enemies 
with  power,  and  sluiring  wiUi  churchmen 
the  civil  and  military  employments  of  which 
they  were  then  wholly  possessed.  Earl 
Cowper  declared  himself  against  that  part 
of  the  bill  by  which  some  clauses  of  the  test 
and  corporatk>n  acts  were  repealed :  because 
he  looked  upon  those  acts  as  the  main  bul- 
wark of  our  excellent  constitution  in  churdk 
and  state,  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  pre- 
served. The  earl  of  Hay  opposed  the  bilk 
because,  in  his  opinio«i  it  infringed  the 
pacta  oonventa  of  the  treaty  of  union,  by 
which  the  bounds  both  of  the  church  ^ 
England  and  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
were  fixed  and  settled ;  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive, if  the  articles  of  the  union  were 
broke  with  respect  to  one  church,  it  might 
afterwards  be  a  precedent  to  break  them 
with  respect  to  the  other.  ThearchbiahopoT 
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Canterbury  said,  the  acts  which  by  this  bill 
would  be  repealed  were  the  main  bulwarks 
and  Bopporters  of  the  English  church :  he 
expressed   all    iniag'inable   tenderness  for 
well-naeaning  conscientious  dissenters :  but 
he  could  not  forbear  saying,  some  among 
that  sect  nmde  a  wrong  use  of  the  favor  and 
indulgence  shown  to  them  at  the  revolution, 
though  they  had  the  least  share  in  that 
happy  eveny  it  was,  therefore,  thought  ne- 
cessary fi>r  the  legislature  to  interpose,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous  practice  of  oc- 
casicmal  conformity.      He  added,  that  it 
would  be  needless  to  repeal  the  act  against 
flchism,  since  no  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  dissentera  Dr. 
Uoadley  bishop  of  Bangor,  endeavored  to 
prove,  that  the  occasional  and  schism  acts 
were  in  effect  persecuting  laws;  and  that 
fay  admitting  tlie  principles  of  selfdefence 
and  self-preservation,  in  matters  of  religion, 
all  the    persecutions   maintained    by  the 
heathens  against  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  the  popish  inquisition, 
might  be  justified.    With  respect  to  the 
power  of  which  many  clergymen  appeared 
80  fond  and  so  zealous ;  he  owned  the  desire 
of  power  and  riches  was  natural  to  all  men ; 
but  that  he  had  learned  both  from  reason 
and  from  .the  gospel,  that  this  desire  must 
be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not  intrench 
upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  uid  countrymen.    Ailer  a  long 
debate,  the  house  agreed  to  leave  out  some 
clauses  concerning  the  test  and  corporation 
acts:  then  the  bill  was  committed,  and  after- 
wards passed.    In  the  lower  house  it  met 
with  violent  opposition,  in  spite  of  which  it 
was  carried  by  the  majority. 

WAR  DECLARED  AGAINST  SPAIN. 
The  king,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  De- 
cember, sent  a  message  to  the  commons, 
importing,  that  all  his  endeavors  to  procure 
redreas  for  the  injuries  done  to  his  subjects 
by  the  king  of  Spain  having  proved  ineffec- 
tual, he  had  found  it  necessary  to  declare 
war  against  that  monarch.   When  a  motion 
was  made  for  an  address,  to  assure  the  king 
they  would  cheerfully  support  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Mr.  Shippen  and 
some  other  members  said,  they  did  not  see 
tbe  necessity  of  involving  the  nation  in  a 
war,  on  account  of  some  grievances  of 
which  the  merchants  complained,  as  these 
ini^bt  be  toicably  redressed.  Mr.  Stanhope 
^isared  the  house,  that  he  had  presented  five 
and  twenty  memorials  to  the  ministry  of 
Spam  on  that  subject,  without  success.  Mr. 
Methoen  accounted  for  the  dilatory  pro- 
^^^ingBof  the  Spanish  court  in  commercial 
*^ra,  by  explaining  the  ffreat  variety  of 
f^^QkUflnis  in  the  s^eral  provinces  and 
ports  of  that  kingdom.    It  was  suggested, 
^  the  ministry  paid  very  little  regard  to 


the  trade  and  interest  of  the  nation ;  ina»- 
much  as  it  appeared  by  the  answer  from  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  letter  of  the  mar* 
quia  de  Monteleone,  that  they  would  have 
overlooked  the  violation  of  the  treaties  of 
commerce,  provided  Spain  had  accepted  the 
conditions  stipulated  m  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance ;  for  it  was  there  expressly  said,  that 
his  majesty,  the  king  of  Grtat  Britain  did 
not  seelc  to  aggrandize  himself  by  any  new 
acquisitions,  but  was  rather  inclined  to  sac* 
rifice  something  of  his  own  to  procure  the 
general  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
A  member  observed,  that  nobody  could  tell 
how  far  that  sacrifice  would  have  extended ; 
but  certainly  it  was  a  very  uncommon  stretch 
of  condescension.  This  sacrifice  was  said 
to  be  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port- 
Mahon,  which  the  regent  of  France  had 
offered  to*  the  king  of  Spain,  provided  he 
would  accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance. 
Horatio  Walpole  observed,  that  the  dispo- 
si^on  of  Sicily  in  favor  of  the  emperor  was 
an  infraction  of  thd  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and 
his  brother  exclaimed  against  the  injustice 
of  attacking  the  Spaniui  fleet  before  a  de- 
claration of  war.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
arguments  and  objections,  the  majority 
tigreed  to  the  address;  and  such  another 
was  carried  in  the  upper  house  without  a 
division.  The  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain  was  published  with  the  usual  solemni- 
ties; but  this  war  was  not  a  favorite  of  the 
people,  and  therefiire  did  not  produce  those 
acclamations  that  were  usual  on  such  occa- 
siona 

CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  REGENT  OF 

FRANCE. 
MBAirwHn<E  cardinal  Alberoni  employed  ' 
all  his  intrigues,  power,  and  Uidusb7,  for 
the  gratification  of^his  revenge.  He  caused 
new  ships  to  be  built,  the  sea-ports  to  be  put 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  succors  to  be  sent 
to  Sicily,  and  the  proper  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  security  of  Sardinia.  He,  by 
means  of  the  prince  de  Cellama^e,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  caballed  with 
the  malcontents  of  that  kingdom,  who  were 
numerous  and  powerful.  A  scheme  was 
actually  formed  for  seizing  the  r^nt,  and 
securing  the  person  of  the  king.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  owed  the  first  intimation  of  this 
plot  to  kiuj?  George,  who  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand, that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  ^ 
against  his  person  and  government  The 
regent  immediately  took  measures  for  watch- 
ing the  conduct  of  all  suspected  persons; 
but  the  whole  intrigue  was  discovered  by 
accident  The  prince  de  Cells  mare  in- 
trusted his  dispatches  to  the  abbe  Portocar- 
rero,  and  to  a  son  of  the  marquis  de  Monte- 
leone. These  emissaries  set  out  from  Paris 
in  a  postrcfaaise,  and  were  overturned.  The 
postilion  overheard    Portocarrero  say,  he 
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'  would  not  Imve  lost  his  partamnteao  for  a 
hundred  thousand  pistoles.  The  mao,  at  his 
retarn  to  Paris,  gave  notice  to  the  goyera- 
ment  of  what  he  had  observed.  The  Span- 
iards, being  pursued,  were  overtaken  and 
seized  at  Poitiers,  with  the  portmanteaii,  in 
which  the  regent  found  two  letters  that 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  paiiiculars 
of  the  conspiflu:^.  The  prince  de  Celk- 
mare  was  immediately  conducted  to  the 
frontiers ;  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  marquis 
de  Pompadour,  the  cardinal  de  Polignac, 
and  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  were 
committed  to  diTOrent  prisonsi  The  regent 
declared  war  against  Spain,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  December ;  and  an  army  of 
six  and  thirty  thousand  men  began  its  march 
towards  that  kingdom  in  January,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick. 

INTENDEH)  INVASION  BY  ORMOND. 
Cardinal  Albbroni  had  likewise  formed 
a  scheme  in  favor  of  the  pretender.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  repairing  to  Madrid,  held 
conferences  with  his  eminence ;  and  mea- 
sures were  concerted  for  exciting  another 
insurrection  in  Great  Britain.  The  cheva- 
lier de  St  Greorge  quitted  Urbino  by  stealth ; 
and  embarking  at  Netteno,  landed  at  Ca^- 
liari  in  March.  From  thence  he  took  bis 
passage  to  Roses  in  Catalonia,  and  proceeded 
to  Madrid,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  cordiality,  and  treated  as  king  of 
Great  Britain.  An  armament  bad  been 
equipped  of  ten  ships  of  war  and  transports, 
having  on  board  six  thousand  regular  troops, 
with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  men.  The 
command  of  this  fleet  was  bestowed  on  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  title  of  captain- 
general  of  his  most  Catholic  majesty.  He 
was  provided  with  declarations  in  the  name 
of  that  king,  importing,  that  for  many  good 
reasons,  he  had  sent  part  of  his  land  and  sea 
forces  into  England  and  Scotland,  to  act  as 
auxiliaries  to  lung  James.  His  Britannic 
majesty,  having  received  from  the  regent 
of  France  time^  notice  of  this  intended  in- 
vasion, offered,  by  proclamations,  rewards  to 
those  that  should  apprehend  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  or  any  gentleman  embarked  in  that 
expedition.  Troops  were  ordered  to  assem- 
ble in  the  north,  and  in  the  west  of  England : 
two  thousand  men  were  demanded  of  the 

0  States-general:  a  strong  squadron  was 
equipp^  to  oppose  the  Spanish  armament ; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  made  a  proffer  to 
king  Greorge  of  twenty  battalions  for  his 
service. 

* 

THREE  HUNDRED  SPANIARDS  LAND  AND 
ARE  TAKEN  IN  SCOTLAND. 
His  majesty  having  communicated  to  both 
houses  of  parliament  the  repeated  advices 
he  had  received  touching  this  projected 
descent,  they  promised  to  support  him 
against  all  his  enemies,    lliey  desired  he 


woukl  aagmeat  his  ibrees  by  na  wad  kad; 
Slid  assured  him  they  would  make  good  the 
extraordinary  expense.  Two  thoasaiid  aa 
were  landed  from  Holland,  and  six  battiliniw 
of  Imperialists  from  the  Aostrism  Metber- 
kods.  The  duke  of  Onmnd  saDed  firooi 
Cadiz,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Fn»> 
terre,  where  his  fleet  was  dispersed  aiiddi»> 
abied  by  a  violent  storm,  which  eDtirdy  de- 
feated the  purposed  expedition.  Two  fr^- 
ates,  however,  arrived  in  Sootlaad,  wrtk 
the  earls  Marischal  and  Seafortfa,  the  mar- 
quis of  TuUiberdine,  some  fi^-officeia, 
three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  arms  for  two 
thousand  men.  They  were  joined  bf  a 
small  body  of  Highknders,  and  possened 
themselves  of  Domm  castle.  Agamst  these 
adventurers  general  Wightman  marched 
with  a  body  of  regular  troops  fnuh  Inver- 
ness. They  had  taken  posseaaioD  of  the 
pass  at  Glenshiel ;  but  at  the  approach  of 
the  king*s  forces,  retired  to  the  paasat  Stra- 
cheU,  which  they  resolved  to  defend.  Tbej 
were  attacked  and  driven  from  one  eminence 
to  another  till  night,  when  the  Hi^landers 
dispersed ;  and  next  day  the  Spanjards  sar- 
rendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Ma- 
rischal, Seaforth,  and  TnUibaidiae,  with 
some  officers,  retired  to  one  of  the  westen 
isles,  in  order  to  wait  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing conveyed  to  the  continent 

ACCX)UNT  OF  THE  PEERAGE  BILL 
On  the  last  day  of  February  the  duke  of 
Somerset  represented  in  the  bouse  of  lords, 
that  the  number  of  peers  being  very  much 
increased,  especially  smce  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  it  seemed  absolutely  neces> 
sary  to  take  efiectual  measures  for  prevent- 
ing the  inconveniencies  that  mifffat  attend 
the  creation  of  a  great  number  of  peeia,  to 
serve  a  present  purpose :  an  expedient  which 
had  been  actually  taken  in  the  kte  reign. 
He  therefore  moved  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  in,  to  setUe  and  lunit  the  peerage, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish peers  should  not  be  enlarged  beyond  six 
above  the  present  number,  which,  upon  fail- 
ure of  male  issue,  might  be  supplied  by  new 
creations:  that  instead  of  the  sixteen  elec- 
tive peers  from  Scotknd,  twenty-five  should 
be  made  hereditary  on  the  part  of  that  king- 
dom; and,  that  this  number,  upon  failure 
of  the  heirs-male,  should  be  supplied  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Sootttdi  peerage. 
This  bill  was  intended  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  happened  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  present  roinistiy.  The 
motion  was  supported  by  the  doke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  now  lord-steward  of  the  faousehokL 
3ie  earl  of  Sunderland  and  Carlisle.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  saki 
that  although  he  expected  nothing  fiom  the 
crown,  he  would  never  gfive  his  vote  for 
lopping  off  80  yaloable  a  Ixanch  of  the  pre- 
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TogatiTe,  which  enabled  the  kinr  to  reward 
merit  and   virtiioas  actiona.    The  debate 
wa0  adjourned  to  the  second  day  of  March, 
when  earl   Stanhope  delivered  t  meaaai^e 
from  the  kin^,  intimating,  that  as  they  had 
under  oonaideration  the  state  of  the  British 
peerage,  he  had  so  much  at  heart  the  set^ 
tlingr  it  upon  such  a  foundation,  as  might 
secure  the  freedom  and  constitution  of  par- 
liaments in  all  future  ages,  tiwt  he  was 
*williiigf  faia  prerogative  8£)uld  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  so  great  and  necessary  a  work. 
Another  violent  debate  ensued  between  the 
two  Actions.     The  question  here,  as  in  al- 
most every  other  dispute,  was  not,  whether 
the  meaanre  proposed  was  advantageous  to 
the  nation  1  bat,  whether  the  tory  or  the 
whig  interest  should  predominate  in  parlia- 
ment 1    Earl  Cowper  affirmed,  that  the  part 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Scottish  peerage, 
was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
union,  as  well  as  a  flagrant  piece  of  injus- 
tice, as  it  would  depnve  persons  of  their 
right,  without  being  heard,  and  without  any 
pretence  or  forfeiture  on  their  part    He 
observed,  that  the  Scottish  peers  excluded 
from  the  number  of  the  twenty-five  would 
be  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  other  sub- 
jects in  the  kingdom:  for  they  would  be 
neither  electing  nor  elected,  neither  repre- 
senting nor  represented.  (4).    Thesej^bjec- 
tions  were  overruled;  several  resolutions 
were  taken  agreeably  to  the  motion ;  and 
the  judges  were  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring 
in  the  filL   This  measure  alarmed  the  gene- 
lality  of  Scottish  peers,  as  well  as  many 
English  commoners,  who  saw  in  the  bill  the 
avenues  of  dignity  and  title  shot  up  against 


George  obliged  himself  to  pay  a  millioh  of 
rix-doUars  to  the  queen  of  Sweden ;  and  to 
renew,  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  elector 
of  Hanover,  the  alliances  formerly  subsist- 
ing between  his  predecessors  and  that  king- 
dom. He  likewise  mediated  a  peace  b^^ 
tween  Sweden,  and  hie  former  allies,  the 
Danes,  the  Prussians,  and  the  Poles.  The 
czar,  however,  refused  to  give  up  his 
schemes  of  conquest  He  sent  his  fleet  to 
the  Scheuron,  or  Batses  of  Sweden,  where 
his  troops  landing  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
thousand,  committed  dreadful  outrages :  but 
Sir  John  Norris,  who  commanded  an  Eng- 
lish  squadron  in  those  seas,  having  orders  to 
support  the  negotiations,  and  oppose  any 
hostilities  that  might  be  committea,  the  czar, 
dreading  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
thought  proper  to  recall  his  fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean,  admiral  Byng  acted  with 
unwearied  vigor,  in  assisting  the  Imperialists 
to  flni^  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  court 
of  Vienna  had  agreed  to  send  a  strong  bodv 
of  Sorcea  to  finiw  the  reduction  of  that  isl- 
and ;  and  the  command  in  this  expedition 
was  bestowed  upon  the  count  de  Merci,  with 
whom  Sir  George  Bjng  conferred  at  Naples. 
This  admiral  supplied  them  with  ammuni- 
tion and  artillery  from  the  Spanish  prizea 
He  took  the  whole  reinforcement  unoer  his 
convov,  and  saw  them  safely  landed  in  the 
bay  of  Patti,  to  the  number  of  three  thou^ 
sand  &ye  hundred  horse,  and  ten  thousand 
mfantry.  Count  Merci  thinking  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Spanish  forces 
commanded  by  the  marqnis  de  Lede,  attack- 
ed him  in  a  strong  camp  at  Fran^- Villa  ; 
and  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five  thou- 


them;  and  mej  did  not  fail  to  exclaim  sand  men,  himself  being  dangerously  wound- 
against  it,  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  fun- 
^mental  maxims  of  the  constitution.  Trea- 
tises were  written  and  published  on  both  sides 
of  the  question ;  and  a  natbnal  clamor  be- 
gan to  anse,  when  earl  Stanhope  observed, 
in  the  house,  that  as  the  bill  had  raised 
strange  apprebensbns,  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  postpone  the  further  consideration 
of  it  till  a  more  proper  opportunity.    It  was 
accordingly  dropped,  and  the  parliament  pro- 
logiied  on  the  eiffhteenth  day  of  April,  on 
which  occasion  his  majesty  told  both  houses 
that  the  Spanish  king  bad  acknowledged  the 
pretender. 

coui>nr  MERCI  assumes  the  command 

OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ARMY.— 1719. 
Trk  king  having  appointed  lords-justices 
to  rule  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  embarked 
m  May  for  Holland,  from  whence  he  pro- 
<*«1m  to  Hanover,  where  he  concluded  a 
P^ce  with  Ulrica,  the  new  queen  of  Swe- 
den. By  this  treaty  Sweden  yielded  for 
ever  to  the  royal  and  electoral  house  of 
^^Bwick  the  dutchies  of  Bremen  and 
Venleo,  with  all  their  dependencies :  king 


ed  in  the  action.  Here  his  armv  must  have 
perished  for  want  of  provision,  had  they  not 
been  supplied  by  the  English  navy. 
ACTIVITY  OF  ADMIRAL  BYNC 
AD111RAI4  Byng  no  sooner  learned  the 
bad  success  of  the  attack  at  Franca-Villa, 
than  he  embarked  two  battalions  from  the 
garrison  of  Melazzo,  and  about  a  thousand 
recruits,  wham  he  sent  ^nder  a  couvoy 
through  the  6aro  to  Scheso-bay,  m  order  to 
reinforce  the  Imperial  army.  He  after- 
wards assisted  at  the  council  of  war  with 
the  German  generals,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  advice,  undertook  the  siege  of  Mes- 
sina. Then  he  repaired  to  Naples,  where 
he  proposed  to  count  Gallas,  the  new  vice- 
roy, that  the  troops  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  Sardiiiia  should  be  first  landed  in 
Sicily,  and  co-operate  towaids  the  conquest 
of  tluit  island.  The  proposal  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  admiral  returned  to 
Sicily,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Messina* 
The  town  surrendered :  the  garrison  re- 
tired into  the  citadel :  and  the  remains  of 
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the  Spanish  nKvy,  which  had  eeeaped  act 
Piflsaro,  were  now  destroyed  in  the  Mole. 
The  emperor  approved  of  the  Bcheine  pro* 
posed  by  the  EnirHsh  admiral,  to  whom  he 
K  .'very  ^ous  letter,  totimrting 
that  he  bad  dispatched  orders  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Milan,  to  detach  the  troops  de^ 
signed  for  Sardinia  to  Vado,  in  order  to  he 
transported  into  Italy.  The  admiral  charged 
himself  with  the  perfbrmanoe  of  this  ser^ 
vice.  Having  furnished  the  Imperial  army 
before  Messina  with  another  supply  of 
cannon,  powder,  and  shot,  upon  his  own 
credit,  he  set  sail  for  Vado,  where  he  sur- 
mounted numberless  difficulties,  started  by 
the  jealou^  of  count  Bonneval,  who  was 
unwilling  to  see  his  troops,  destined  ibr 
Sardinia,  now  diverted  to  another  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  could  not  enjoy  the  chief 
command.  At  length  Admiral  Byng  saw 
the  fbrces  embarked,  and  convoyed  them  to 
Messina,  the  citadel  of  which  surrendered 
in  a  few  days  after  their  arrival.  By  this 
time  the  marquis  de  Lede  had  fbrtined  a 
strong  post  at  Castro-Giovanne,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island :  and  cantoned  his  troops 
about  Ademo,  Palermo,  and  Catenea.  The 
Imperialists  could  not  pretend  to  attack 
him  in  this  situation,  nor  could  they  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Messina,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  They  would, 
therefore,  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the 
island  during  the  winter,  had  not  the  admi- 
ral undertaken  to  transport  them  bv  sea  to 
Trapani,  where  they  could  extend  them*' 
selves  in  a  plentiful  country.  He  not  only 
executed  this  enterprise ;  but  even  mipptied 
them  with  com  from  Tunis,  as  the  har- 
vests of  Sicily  had  been  gathered  into 
the  Spanish  magazines.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond day  of  March  before  the  last  em- 
barkation of  the  Imperial  troops  were  land- 
ed at  Trapani; 

THE  SPANISH  TROOPS  EVACTTATE 
SICILY. 

The  marquis  de  Lede  immediately  re- 
tired with  his  army  to  Alcamo,  from  whence 
be  sent  his  mareschal  de  cttnp  to  count 
Merci  and  the  English  admiral,  with  over- 
tures for  evacnatin^r  Sicily.  The  proposals 
were  not  disasTreeable  to  the  Germans ;  but 
Sir  George  Byng  declared  that  the  Span- 
iards should  not  quit  the  island  while  the 
war  continued,  as  he  fbresaw  that  these 
troops  would  be  employed  against  France 
or  Ensrland.  He  agreed,  however,  with 
count  Merci,  in  proposing,  that  if  the  mar- 
quis would  surrender  Palermo,  and  retire 
into  the  middle  part  of  the  island,  they 
would  consent  to  an  armistice  for  six 
weeks,  until  the  sentiments  of  their  difibr- 
ent  courts  should  be  known.  The  marquis 
offered  to  surrender  Palermo,  in  considera- 
tbn  of  a  suspension  of  arms  for  three 


months;  but,  while  this  negotirtion  wm 
depending,  he  received  advice  from  Madrid, 
that  a  general  peace  was  coscloded.  Never- 
theless, he  broke  off  the  treaty,  in  obedienee 
to  a  secret  order  for  that  pmpose.    The 
king  of  Spain  hoped  to  obtain  the  re8titii> 
tion  of  St  Sebastian's,    Fontarabia,  aad 
other  places  takon  in  the  oourse  of  the  war, 
in  exchange  for  the  evacoatioD  of  Sicily. 
Hostilities  were  oontiooed  until  the  adminl 
received  advice  from  the  earl  of  Stair  it 
Paris,  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the 
Hague  had  signed  the  qnadrnple  alhanee. 
Bv  the  same  oouriery  packets  were  deliver- 
ed to  the  count  de  Merci  and  the  narqiu 
de  Lede,  which  last  gave  the  admnal  aod 
Imperial  general  to  undentend,  that  he 
looked   upon   the  peace  as  a  thmg  ood- 
cluded.;  and  was  ready  to  treat  for  a  eeaa- 
tion  of  hostilities.   They  insisted  oo  his  de- 
livering op  Palermo :  on  the  other  haad  ha 
ui^ged,  that  as  thenr  masters  were  in  treaty, 
for  settling'  the  terms  of  evacuating  Sic3y 
and  Sardinia,  he  did  not  think  hinself  as- 
thorized  to  agree  to  a  cessation,  except  at 
condition  that  each  party  should  remaiD  o& 
the  ground  they  occupied,  and  expect  fur- 
ther orders  fh>m  their  principds.  After  a 
fhiitlesB  interview  between  the  three  chiefi 
at  the  Cttsine  de  Bossignola^  the  Impeml 
general  resolved  to  and^take  the  siege  of 
Palermo:  with  this  view  lie  decamped  finn 
Alcamo  on  the  eig^bleenth  day  of  April 
and  followed  the  manfniB  de  Lede^  who  re- 
treated before  him,  and  took  possesaioD  of 
the  advantageous  posts  that  conunanded  the 
passes  into  3ie  plain  of  Palermo:  but  count 
Merci,  with  indefatigable  dfligence,  march- 
ed over  the  mountains^  while  ti»  admind 
coasted  lUonf  shore,  attending  the  notioaf 
of  the  army.    The  Spanish  jfenerd  per- 
ceiving the  Germans  advancug  iato  the 
plain,  retired  onder  the  canncn  ^  Paleraio, 
and  fortified  his  camp  with  strong  intreoeh- 
ments.    On   the   second  day  <?  Mav  the 
Germans  took  one  of  the  enemy's  reJouMs 
by  surprise,  and  the  marquis  de  Lede  order- 
ed all  his  fbrces  to  be  dravm  out  to  retake 
this  fortification :  both  armies  were  oo  the 
point  of  engagingv  when  a  coorier  arrived 
in  a  fblucca,  with  a  packet  for  the  marquis, 
containing  flill  powers  to  treat  and  agree 
about  the  evacuation  of  the  island,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  army  to  Spain.    He 
forthwith  drew  off  his  army;  and  sent  a 
trumpet  to  the  general  and  admiral,  with 
letters,  informing  them  of  the  ordera  be 
had  received :  oommissioners  were  appomC- 
ed  on  each  side,  the  negotktkins  begun, 
and  the  convention  signed  in  a  very  fbw 
days.  The  Germans  were  pot  in  possesooB 
of  Palermo,  and  the  Spanish  army  marched 
to  Tanromini,   from  whence   ttiey  were 
transported  to  Barcelona. 
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PmUP  OBUOEB  TO  AGCEDB  TO  THE 
QUADRUPLE  ALUANCE. 

Trb  admual  ooDtinoed  in  the  Meditem- 
aean  until  he  had  4Ken  the  idandii  of  Siefly 
and  Sasdinia  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards* 
and  the  mntual  ceaBiona  executed  between 
the  empetor  and  the  duke  of  Savoyf  in  con- 
aeqaenee  of  which,  four  battalions  of  Pied- 
montese  troops  were  transported  from  Pa^ 
lermo  to  Saniinia,  and  took  posscosion  of 
Cagliari  in  the  name  of  their  master.    In  a 
word,  admiral  Byng  bore  such  a  consid- 
erable share  in  this  war  of  Sicily,  that  the 
&te  of  the  island  depended  wholly  on  his 
ooaraffe,  vi^ance,  and  conduct    When  he 
waited  on  nis  majesty  at  Hanover,  he  met 
with  a  verr  gracious  reception.    The  king 
told  him  he  had  found  out  the  secret  of 
obliging  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends ; 
for  the  court  of  Spain  bad  mentioned  him 
in  the  most  honorable  terms,  with  respect 
to  his  candid  and  friendly  deportment,  in 
providing  transports  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  embarkation  of  their  troops,  and  in 
protecting  them  from  oppression.    He  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  rear- 
admiral  of  Cireat  Britain :  jn  a  little  time 
the  king  ennobled  him,  by  the  title  of  vis> 
count  Torrington :  he  was  declared  a  privy- 
coonsellor ;  uid  afterwards  made  knight  of 
the  bath,   at   the   revival  of  that  order. 
During  these  occurrences  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  duke  of  Berwick  advanced  with 
the  French  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
where  he  took  Fort-Passage  and  destroyed 
six  ships  of  war  that  were  on  the  stocks : 
then  he  reduced  Fontarabia  and  St  Sebes- 
tian*s,  together  with  Port  Antonio  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    In  this  last 
expbit  the  French  were  assisted  by  a  de- 
tachment of  English  seamen,  who  burned 
two  kige  ships  unfinished,  and  a  great 
qoantity  of  naval  stores.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  view  to  indemnify  himself  for 
the  expense  of  the  war,  projected  the  con- 
quest of  Comnna  in  Biscay,  and  of  Peru  in 
South-America.    Four  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  lord  Cobham,  were  embarked  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  sailed  on  the  twen- 
ty-firet  day  of  September,  under  convoy 
of  five  ships  of  war,  conducted  by  admiral 
Migfaela    Instead  of  making  an  attempt 
vpoD  Coninna,  they  reduced  Vigo  with 
very  little   difficulty;    and  Pomt-a-Vedni 
aifainitted  without  resistance:   here  they 
foand  some  brass  artillery,  small-arms,  and 
military  stores,  with  which  they  returned 
to  Inland.    In  the  mean  time   captain 
lohnson,  with  two  English  ships  of  war,  de- 
^yed  the  same  number  of  Spanish  ships 
jn  the  port  of  Ribadeo.  to  the  eastward  of 
^pe  Ortegas,  so  that  the  naval  power  of 
»pwn  was  totally  ruined.    The  expeditron 


peace.  Spain  being  oppressed  on  all  sidos, 
and  utterly  exhausted,  Philip  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  pacification.  He  now 
pereeived  the  madness  of  Albenmi's  am- 
bitious projects.  That  minister  was  per- 
sonally disameable  to  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  EnguuEid,  and  the  regent  of  France, 
who  had  declared  they  would  hearken  to 
no  iH^posals  while  he  should  continue  in 
office :  the  Spanish  monarch,  therefore,  di- 
vested him  of  his  emplc^ment ;  and  order- 
ed him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  three  weeka 
The  marquis  de  Beretti  Landi,  minister 
from  the  court  of  Madrid  at  the  Hague,  de- 
livered a  plan  -of  pacifioatien  to  the  States : 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  allies;  and  Philip 
was  obliged  at  last  to  accede  to  the  quad- 
ruple alliance. 

BILL  FOR  SECURING  THE  DEPENDENCY 
OF  IRELAND  UPON  THE  CROWN. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  king 
George  returned  to  England,  and  on  the 
twenty-third  opened  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment with  a  speech,  in  which  he  told  them, 
that  all  Europe,  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  from 
the  calamities  of  war  by  the  influence  of 
British  arms  and  councils.  He  exhorted  the 
commons  to  concert  proper  means  for  lessen- 
ing the  debts  of  tiie  nation ;  and  concluded 
with  a«panegyric  upon  hisowngovemmeni. 
It  must  be  owned  tie  had  acted  with  equsil 
vigor  and  deliberation  in  all  the  troubles  he 
hsA  encountered  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne.    The  addresses  of  both  houses  were 
as  warm  as  he  could  desire.    They  in  par- 
ticular extolled  him  for  having  interposed  in 
behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  Germany,  who  had  been  oppressed 
by  the  practices  of  the  popish  cler^,  and 
presented  to  him  memorials,  contaming  a 
detail  of  their  grievancea    He  and  all  the 
other  Protestant  powers  warmly  interceded 
in  their  favor ;  but  the  grievances  were  not 
redressed.    The  peerage  bill  was  now  re- 
vived by  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  passed  through  the 
house  of  loim    It  had  been  projected  by 
earl  Stanhope,  and  eagerly  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Sunderland ;  therefore,  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole  attacked  it  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons with  extraordinary  vehemence.  Here 
too  it  was  opposed  by  a  considerable  number 
of  whig  members ;  and,  after  warm  debates, 
reject^  by  a  large  majority.    The  next 
object  that  engromed  the  attention  of  the 
parliament  was  a  bill  for  better  securmg  the 
dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.    Maurice  Annesley  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  house  of  peers  in  England, 
from  a  decree  of  the  house  of  peers  in  Ire- 
land,  which  was  reversed.    The  Britiflh 
peers  ordered  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 


^  the  Wesulndies  was  prevented  by  the  m  Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Annesley  in  possession 
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t)f  the  lands  he  had  lost  by  the  decree  in 
that  kingdonL  The  barons  obeyed  this 
Older ;  and  the  Irish  house  of  peers  passed 
«  vote  against  them,  as  having  acted  in  de- 
rogation to  the  king*s  prerogative  in  his  high 
court  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  as  also  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom, 
and  of  the  parliament  thereof:  they,  like- 
wise, ordered  them  to  betaken  into  custody 
af  the  usher  of  the  black  rod ;  they  trans- 
mitted a  long  representaUon  to  the  king, 
demonstrating  their  right  to  the  final  iudi- 
oiture  of  causes:  and  the  duke  of  Leeds,  in 
the  upper  house,  urged  fifteen  reasons  to 
aupport  the  claim  of  the  Irish  peers.  Not- 
withstanding these  arguments,  the  house  of 
lords  in  England  resolved  that  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  had  acted  with 
courage,  according  to  law,  in  support  of  his 
majesty's  prerogative,  and  with  fidelity  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  They  ad- 
ilressed  the  king  to  confer  on  them  some 
marks  of  his  royal  favor,  as  a  recompense 
for  the  iU  usage  they  had  undergone.  Fi- 
nally, they  prepared  the  bill,  by  which  the 
Irish  bouse  of  lords  was  deprived  of  all  right 
to  pass  sentence,  affirm,  or  reverse  any  judg- 
ment or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court 
within  that  kingdom.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Hun- 
gerford,  lords  Molesworth  and  Tyrconnel ; 
but  was  carried  by  the  majority,  and  received 
the  royal  assent 

SOUTH  SEA  ACT. 
Thb  king  having  ree6mmended  to  the 
commons  the  consideration  of  proper  means 
for  lessening  the  national  debt,  was  a  pre- 
lude to  the  ninous  South-sea  act,  which  be- 
came productive  of  so  much  mischief  and 
infatuation.  The  scheme  was  projected  by 
Sir  John  Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrive- 
ner, and  was  possessed  of  all  the  cunning, 
plausibility,  and  boldness,  requisite  for  such 
an  undertaking.  He  communicated  his  plan 
to  Mr.  Aislabie,  'the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, as  well  as  to  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state.  He  answered  all  their  objecti(His ; 
and  the  project  was  adopted.  «They  foresaw 
their  own  private  advantage  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  design,  which  was  imparted  in 
the  name  of  the  South-sea  company,  of 
which  Blunt  was  a  director,  who  influenced 
all  their  proceedinga  The  pretence  for  the 
scheme  was  to  discharge  the  national  debt, 
by  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one.  The 
bank  and  South  Sea  company  outbid  each 
other,  the  South  Sea  company  altered  their 
original  plan,  and  offered  such  high  terms 
to  government,  that  the  proposals  of  the 
bank  were  rejected ;  and  a  bill  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  into  the  house  of  commons, 
formed  on  the  plan  presented  by  the  South- 
sea  company  (5).  While  this  aflair  was  in 
agitation,  the  stock  of  that  company  rose 


from  one  hundred  and  tiiirty  to  near  Ibor 
hundred,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
the  commons,  who  had  rejected  a  motion  for 
a  clause  in  the  bill,  to  ^x  what  share  in  the 
capital  Stock  of  the  company  ahoald  be  v^eet- 
ed  in  those  proprietors  of  the  annuities  who 
might  voluntarily  subscribe ;  or  bow  many 
years'  purchase  m  money  they  shookl  re- 
ceive in  subscribing,  at  the  choice  of  the 
proprietors. 

1720. — ^In  the  house  of  lords,  the  bill  was 
opposed  by  lords  North  and  Grey,  earl  Cow- 
per,  the  dukes  of  Wharton,  Bkickingfaam, 
and  other  peers:  they  afiirmed  it  was  cal- 
culated for  enriching  a  few  and  impoveriEb- 
ing  a  great  number :  that  it  countenanced 
the  fraudulent  and  pernicious  practice  of 
stock-jobbing,  which  diverted  the  genius  at 
the  people  m>m  trade  and  industry :  that  it 
would  give  foreigners  the  opportunity  to 
double  and  treUe  the  vast  sums  they  had  in 
the  public  funds ;  and  tliey  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  realize  and  withdraw  their  capital  and 
immense  ^ns,  to  other  countries;  so  that 
Great  Britain  would  be  drained  of  all  its 

Sold  and  silver ;  that  the  artificial  and  pco- 
igious  rise  of  the  South  Sea  stock  was  a 
duigerous  bait,  which  might  decoy  many 
unwary  poofple  to  then-  ruin,  alluring  them 
by  a  false  prospect  of  gain  to  part  with  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  to  purchase  imagi- 
nary riches :  that  the  aiddition  of  above  thirty 
millions  capital  would  give  such  power  to 
the  South-sea  company,  as  might  endanger 
the  liberties  of  the  nation ;  for  by  their  ex- 
tensive interest  they  would  be  aUe  to  in- 
fluence most,  if  not  all  the  elections  of  the 
members;  and  consequently  overrule  the 
resolutions  of  the  house  of  commona    £arl 
Cowper  urged,  that  in  all  public  bai^ins 
the  indivkluals  of  the  administraoon  ought 
to  take  care,  that  they  shall  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  state  than  to  private  per- 
sons ;  but  that  a  contrary  method  had  been 
followed  in  the  contract  made  with  the 
South  Sea  companv :  for,  should  the  stocks 
be  kept  at  the  advanced  price  to  which 
they  had  been  raised  by  the  oblique  arts  of 
stock-jobbing,  either  that  company  or  its 
principal  members  would  gain  above  thirty 
millions,  of  which  no  more  than  one  fburtli 
part  would  be  given  towards  the  discharge 
of  the  national  debta  He  apprehended  Hmt 
the  re-purchase  of  annuities  would  meet 
with  insuperable  difiiculties;  and,  in  such 
case,  none  but  a  few  persons  who  were  in 
the  secret,  who  had  bouofht  stocks  at  a  low 
rate,  and  afterwards  sold  them  at  a  hi^ 
price,  would  in  the  end  be  gainers  by  the 
project  The  earl  of  Sunderland  answered 
their  objectiona    He  declared  that  those 
who   countenanced    the    scheme    of   the 
South-sea  company,  had  nothnig  in  view 
but  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  He  owned 
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that  the  mamLgers  for  that  company  bad 
undoabtedly  a  prospect  of  private  gain,  either 
to  themsplves  or  to  their  corporation ;  but, 
he  said,  when  the  scheme  was  accepted^ 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  foresee 
that  the  stocks  would  have  risen  to  such  a 
height :  that  if  they  had  continued  as  they 
were,  the  pablic  would  have  had  the  far 
greater  share  of  the  advantage  accruing 
from  tbe  scheme ;  and  should  they  be  kept 
up  to  the  present  high  price,  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable that  the  South  Sea  company  should 
enjoy  the  profits  procured  to  it  by  the  wise 
management  and  industry  of  the  directors, 
which  would  enable  it  to  make  large  divi- 
dends, and  thereby  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  scheme.    The  bill  passed  without 
amendment  or  division:  and,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  April  received  the  royal  assent    By 
this  act  the  South  Sea  company  was  author- 
ized to  take  in,  by  purchase  or  subscription, 
the  irredeemable  debts  of  the  nation,  stated 
at  sixteen  millions  five  hundred  fbrty-siz 
thousand  four  hundred  eighty-two  pounds, 
seven  shillings,  one  penny  farthing,  at  such 
times  as  they  should  find  convenient  before 
the  first  day  of  March  of  the  ensuing  year, 
and  without  any  compulsion  on  any  of  the 
proprietors,  at  such  rates  and  prices  as  should 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  company  and 
the  respective  proprietors.   They  were  like- 
wise aathorized  to  take  in  all  the  redeema- 
ble debts,  amounting  to  the  same  sum  as 
that  of  the  irredeemables,  either  by  purchase, 
by  taking  suhscriptioDs,  or  by  paying  off 
the  creditors.    For  the  liberty  of  takmg  in 
the  national  debts,  and  increasing  their  capi- 
tal s^k  accordingly,  the  company  consented 
that  their  present  and  to  be  increased  an- 
nnity,  should  be  continued  at  five  per  cent 
till  Midsummer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  sev- 
en hundred  and  twenty-seven ;  from  thence 
to  be  redoced  to  four  per  cent  and  be  re 
deemable  by  parliament    In  consideration 
of  this,  and  other  advantages  expressed  in 
the  act,  the  company  declared  themselves 
willing  to  make  such  payments  into  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  exchequer  as  were  specified  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  to  be  applied  to  the 
tiischarge  of  the  puWic  debts  mcurred  be- 
fore Christmas,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixteen.    The  sums  they 
were  oblicred  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  taking 
in  the  redeemable  debts,  four  years  and  a 
halfs  purchase  for  all  long  and  short  an- 
nuities that  should  be  subscribed,  and  one 
year's  purQhase  for  such  long  annuities  as 
should  not  be  subscribed,  amounted,  on  the 
^ecution  of  the  act,  to  about  seven  millions. 
For  enabling  the  company  to  raise  this  sum, 
they  were  empowered  to  make  calls  for 
money  from  their  members ;  to  open  books 
of  subecription ;  to  grant  annuities  redeema- 
ble by  the  company ;  to  borrow  money  upon 
Vol  m.  an  ' 


any  contract  or  bill  under  their  common  seal, 
or  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  stock ;  to 
convert  the  money  demanded  of  their  mem- 
bers into  additional  stock,  without,  however, 
making  any  addition  to  the  company^s  an- 
nuities, payable  out  of  the  public  duties.  It 
was  enacted,  that  out  of  the  first  moneys 
arising  from  the  sums  paid  by  the  company 
into  the  exchequer,  such  public  debts,  carry- 
ing interest  at  five  per  cent  incurred  before 
the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  one  tiiousand  seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen, founded  upon  any  former  act  of  par- 
liament, as  were  now  redeemable,  or  might 
be  redeemed  by  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  JDe- 
cember,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  should  be  di»> 
charged  in  the  first  place :  that  then  all  the 
remainder  should  be  applied  towards  paying 
off  so  much  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany as  should  then  carry  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent  It  was  likewise  provided, 
that  after  Midsummer,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  the 
company  should  not  be  paid  off  in  any  sums 
being  less  than  one  million  at  a  time. 

CHARTERS  GRANTED  TO  THE  ROYAL 
AND  LONDON  ASSURANCE  OFFICE& 
The  heads  of  the  Royal-Assurance  and 
London-Assurance  companies,  understand- 
ing that  the  civH  list  was  coosiderably  in 
arrears,  offered  to  the  ministry  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  discharj^e  of 
that  debt,  on  condition  of  their  obtaining 
the  king^s  charter,  with  a  parliamentary 
sanction,  for  the  establishment  of  their  re- 
spective companies.  The  proposal  was  em- 
braced ;  and  the  king  communicated  it  in  a 
message  to  the  house  of  commons,  desiriag 
their  concurrence.  A  bill  was  immediately 
passed,  enabling  his  majesty  to  grant  letters 
of  incorporation  to  the  two  companies.  It 
soon  obtained  the  royal  assent:  and,  od  the 
eleventh  day  of  June,  an  end  was  put  to  the 
session*  This  was  the  age  of  interested 
projects,  inspired  by  a  venal  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, the  natural  consequence  of  that  ava- 
rice, fraud,  and  profligacy,  which  the  money- 
ed corporations  had  introduced.  This  of  all 
others  is  the  most  unfavorable  era  for  an 
historian.  A  reader  of  sentiment  and  im- 
aginatk)n  cannot  be  entertained  or  interest- 
ed by  a  dry  detail  of  such  transactions  as 
admit  of  no  warmth,  no  colouring,  no  em- 
bellishment, a  detail  which  serves  only  to 
exhibit  an  inanimate  picture  of  tasteless 
vice  and  mean  degeneracy. 
TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE  WITH  SWEDFJ^. 
Bt  this  time  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  was  concluded  at  Stockholm  be- 
tween king  George  and  the  queen  of  Swe- 
den, by  which  his  majesty  engaged  to  send 
a  fieet  into  the  Baltic,  to  act  against  the 
czar  of  Muscovy,  in  case  that  monarch 
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should  reject  reasonable  proposals  of  peace. 
Peter  loudly  complained  of  the  insolent  in- 
teiposition  of  king  George,  alleging  that  he 
had  failed  in  liis  engagements,  both  as  elec- 
tor of  Hanover  and  king  of  Great  Britain. 
His  resident  at  London  presented  a  long 
memorial  on  this  subject,^ which  was  an- 
swered by  the  British  and  Hanoverian  min- 
istry.   These  recriminations  served  only  to 
mflame  the  difference.    The  czar  continued 
to  prosecute  the  war,  and  at  length  con- 
cluaed  a  peace  without  a  mediator.    At  the 
instances,  however,  of  king  George  and  the 
regent  of  France,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  between  the  queen  of  Sweden  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  that  princess 
ceded  the  city  of  Stetin,  the  district  between 
the  rivers  Oder  and  Pehnne,  with  the  isles 
of  Wollin  and  Usedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  enga^red  to  join  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
jftin  in  his  endeavors  to  effect  a  peace  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark,  on  condition 
that  the  Danish  king  should  restore  to  queen 
Ulrica  that  part  of  Pomerania  which  he 
had  seized ;  he  likewise  promised  to  pay  to 
that  queen  two  millions  of  rix-dollars,  in 
consideration  of  the  cessions  she  had  made. 
The  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 
was  signed  at  Frederickstadt  in  the  month 
of  June,  through  the  mediation  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  who  became  guarantee 
for  the  Dane's  keeping  possession  of  Sles- 
wick.    He  consented,  however,  to  restore 
the  Upper  Pomerania,  the  isle  of  Rugen, 
the  city  of  Wismar,  and  whatever  he  had 
taken  from  Sweden  during  the  war,  in  con- 
sideration of  Sweden's  renouncing  the  ex- 
emption from  toll  in  the  Sound,  and  the  two 
Belts :  and  paving  to  Denmark  six  hundred 
thousand  rix-dollars. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  HESSE  ELECTED  KING 
OF  SWEDEN. 
Sir  John  Norrib  had  again  sailed  to  the 
Baltic  with  a  strong  squadron,  to  give 
weight  to  the  king's  mediation.  When  he 
arrived  at  Copenhagen,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
prince  Dolgorouki,  the  czar's  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Denmark,  signifying  that  he 
and  the  king's  envoy  at  Stockholm  were 
vested  with  full  powers  to  act  jointly  or 
separately  in  quality  of  plenipotentiaries,  in 
order  to  effect  a  peace  between  Sweden 
and  Muscovy,  in  the  way  of  mediation. 
The  prince  answered  that  the  czar  had  no- 
thing more  at  heart  than  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  in  case  his  Britannic  majesty  had 
any  proposals  to  make  to  that  prince,  he 
hoped  the  admiral  would  excuse  him  from 
receiving  them,  as  they  mij^ht  be  delivered 
in  a  much  more  compendious  way.  The 
English  fleet  immediately  joined  that  of 
Sweden  as  auxiliaries;  but  they  had  no  op- 
portunity of  acting  against  the  Russian 
squadron,  which  secured  itself  in  Revel. 


Ulrica,  queen  of  Sweden,  and    sister  v 
Charles  XII.   had   married   the  prince  ct 
Hesse,  and  was  extremely  desirous  that  ht 
should  be  joined  with  her  in  the  administn- 
tion  of  the  regal  power.     She  wrote  a  tef- 
arate  letter  to  each  of  the  four  States,  6s- 
siring  they  would  confer  on  him  the  sove- 
reignty ;  and  afler  some  opposition  from  tLe 
nobles,  he  was  actually  elected    kine  d 
Sweden.  He  sent  one  of  his  general  o^Bcers 
to  notify  his  elevation  to  the  czar,  ^irho  oc>d- 
gratulated  him  upon  his  accession   to  the 
throne :  this  was  the  beginning  of  h  ne^ 
tiation  which  ended  in  peace,  and  establ^b- 
ed  the  tranquillity  pf  the  North.     In  the 
midst  of  these  transactions,  king  George  set 
out  from  England  for  his  Hanoverian  domin- 
ions; but  before  he  departed  from  Great 
Britain,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  through  the  endeavors  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  with 
earl  Cowper,  lord  Townshend,    Mr.  Me- 
thuen,  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  were  received 
into  ikvor,  and  reunited  with  the  ministrv. 
The  earls  of  Dorset  and  Bridge  water  were 
promoted  to  the  title  of  Dukes :  lord  vis- 
count Castleton  was  made  an  earl ;  Hu^ 
Boscawen  was  created  a  baron,  and  viscooot 
Falmouth;  and  John  Wallop,  baron  and 
viscount  Lymington. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  SCHEME. 
While  the  king  was  involved  at  Hai>- 
over  in  a  labyrinth  of  ne^tiatkms,   the 
South  Sea  scheme  produced  a  kind  of  na- 
tional delirium  in  his  English  dominions. 
Blunt,  the  projector,  had  taken  the  hint  of 
his  plan  from  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme 
formed  by  Law,  which  in  the  preceding 
year  had  raised  such  a  ferment  in  France, 
and  entailed  ruin  upon  many  thousand  Ami- 
lies  of  that  kingdom.    In  the  scheme  of 
Law,  there  was  something  substantiaL   An 
exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana  promised  some 
advantage ;  thoujgh  the  design  was  defeated 
by  the    frantic    eagerness  of  the  people. 
Law  himself  became  the  dupe  of  the  re- 
gent, who  transferred  the  burden  of  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  the  king's  debts  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  subjects;  while  the  pro- 
jector was  sacrificed  as  the  scape-goat  of 
the    political    iniquity.     The    South    Sea 
scheme  promised  no  commercial  advantage 
of  any  consequence.    It  was  buoyed  up  hj 
nothing  but  the  folly  and  rapacioosness  of 
individuals,  which  became  so  blind  and  ex- 
travagant, that  Blunt,  with  moderate  tal- 
ents, was  able  to  impose  upon  the  wbde 
nation,  and  make  tools  of  the  other  direct- 
ors, to  serve  his  own  purposes,  and  those 
of  a  few  aaBociate&     When  this  projector 
fi)und  that  the  South  Sea  stock  did  not  rise 
according  to  his  expectation  upon  the  billys 
being  passed,  he  circulated  a  report,  that 
Gibnltar  and  Port-Mahon  would  be  ex- 
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landed  for  some  places  in  Peru ;  by  which 
cans   the  English  trade  to  the  South  Sea 
ould  be  protected  and  enlarged.    This  ro- 
oTj  diffused  by  his  emissaries,  acted  like  a 
>niag^i€io.      In  five  days  the  directors  open- 
d  their  books  for  a  subscription  of  one  mil- 
oo,   at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds 
>T  every  hundred  jwunds  capital.    Persons 
f  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  house  in  such  a 
lanner,  that  the  first  subscription  exceeded 
'WO  millions  of  original  stock.    In  a  few 
lays  this  stock  advanced  to  three  hundred 
ind    forty    pounds;    and  the  subscriptions 
were  sold  &r  douUe  the  price  of  the  first 
payment.      Without  enterui^  into  a  detail 
of  the  proceedings,  or  explaining  the  scan- 
dalous arts  that  were  practised  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  stock,  and  decoy  the  un- 
wary, we  shall  only  observe,  that  by  the 
promise  of  prodigious  dividends,  and  other 
infamous  arts,  the  stock  was  raised  to  one 
Ahouisand ;    and  the  whole  nation  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  stock-jobbing  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree.   All  distinction  of  party,  re- 
ligion, sex,   character,  and  circumstances, 
were  swallowed  up  in  this  universal  con- 
cern, or  in  some  such  pecuniary  project. 
Exchange^-Aney  was  filled  with  a  strange 
concourse   of  statesmen    and    clergymen, 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  whigs  and  to- 
nes, physicians,  lawyers,  tradesmen,  and' 
even  with  multitudes  of  females.  All  other 
professions  and  employments  were  utterly 
nefrlcct€Kl ;    and     the    people's   attention 
wholly  engrossed  by  this  and  other  chimer-  j 
ical  schemes,  which  were  known  by  the 
denomination  of  bubblea     N^w  companies 
started  up  every  day,  under  the   counte- 
nance of  the  pnme  nobility.  The  prince  of 
Wales  was   constituted    governor  of  the 
Welch  copper  company :  the  duke  of  Chan- 
dos  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  York- 
buildiujp  compan]^;  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water  formed  a  third,  for  building  houses  in 
London  and  Westminster.    About  a  hun- 
dred such  schemes  were  projected  and  put 
in  execution,   to  the  rum  of  many  thou- 
Banda    The  sums  proposed  to  be  raised  by 
these  expedients  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred millions  sterling,  which  exceeded  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  in  Enerland.    The  na- 
tion was  so  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  that  people  became  a  prey  to 
the  grossest  delusion.  An  obscure  projector, 
pretending  to  have  formed  a  very  advan- 
tageous scheme,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  explain,  published  proposals  for  a  sub- 
BcripUon,  in  which  he  promised,  that  in  one 
month  the  particulars  of  his  project  should 
be  disclosed.  In  the  mean  time  he  declared 
^^t  every   person   paying   two   guineas 
should  be  entitled  to  a  subscription  for  one 
hnndred  pounds,  which  would  produce  that 
B^un  yearly.    In  one  forenoon  this  adven- 


turer received  a  thousand  of  these  sub- 
Fcriptions ;  and  in  the  evening  set  out  for 
another  kingdom.  The  king,  l^fore  his  de- 
parture, had  issued  a  proclamation  against 
these  unlawful  projects;  the  lords-justices 
afterwards  dismissed  all  the  petitions  that 
had  been  presented  for  charters  and  pat- 
ents ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales  renounced 
the  company  of  which  he  had  been  elected 
governor.  The  South  Sea  scheme  raised 
such  a  flood  of  eager  avidity  and  extrava- 
gant hope,  that  the  majority  of  the  direct- 
ors were  swept  along  with  it,  even  con- 
trary to  their  own  sense  and  inclination ; 
but  Blunt  and  his  accomplices  still  directed 
the  stream. 

The  infatuation  prevailed  till  the  eighth 
day  of  September,  when  the  stock  began  to 
fall.  Then  did  some  of  the  adventurers 
awake  frotai  their  delirium.  The  number 
of  the  sellers  daily  increased.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month,  the  stock 
had  sunk  to  one  hundred  and  fifly:  several 
eminent  goldsmiths  and  bankers,  who  had 
lent  great  sums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to 
stop  payment,  and  abscond.  The  ebb  of 
this  por.tent6u8  tide  was  so  violent,  that  it 
bore  down  everything  in  its  way ;  and  an 
infinite  number  of  families  were  over- 
whelmed with  ruin.  Public  credit  sustain- 
ed a  terrible  shock :  the  nation  was  thrown 
into  a  dangerous  ferment ;  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  ravings  of  grief,  disappoint- 
ment, and  despair.  Soa>e  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry  were  deeply  concerned 
in  these  fraudulent  transactions:  when 
th^y  saw  the  price  of  stock  sinking  daily, 
they  employed  all  their  influence  with  the 
bank  to  support  the  credit  of  the  South  Sea 
company.  That  corporation  agreed,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  subscribe  into  the  stock 
of  the  South  Sea  company,  valued  at  four 
hundred  per  cent  three  millions  ^yb  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  which  the  company 
was  to  repay  to  the  bank  on  Lady-day  and 
Michaelmas  of  the  ensuing  year.  This 
transaction  was  managed  hy  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  who,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote 
the  minute  of  agreement,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  bank  contract  Books 
were  opened  at  the  bank,  to  take  in  a  sub- 
scription for  the  support  of  public  credit ; 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  were 
brought  in.  By  this  expedient  the  stock 
was  raised  at  first,  and  those  who  contrived 
it,  seized  the  opportunity  to  realize.  But 
the  bankruptcy  of  goldsmiths  and  the 
sword-blade  confpany,  from  the  Ml  of 
South  Sea  stock,  occasioned  such  a  run 
upon  the  hank,  that  the  money  was  paid 
away  faster  than  it  could  be  received  from 
the  subscription.  Then  the  South  Sea  stock 
sunk  again  ;  and  the  directors  of  the  bank, 
finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  in- 
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▼olved  in  that  compeny's  ruin,  renounced 
the  Agreement,  which,  indeed,  they  were 
ander  no  obligation  to  perform,  for  it  was 
drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  no 
more  than  the  rough  draft  of  a  subeequent 
agreement,  without  due  form,  penalty,  or 
clause  of  obligation.  All  expedients  having 
fiiiled,  and  the  clamors  of  the  people  daily 
increasing,  expresses  were  dispatched  to 
Hanover,  representing  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, and  pressing  the  king  to  return.  He 
accordingly  shortened  his  intended  stay  in 
Qermany,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  November. 

A  SECRET  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
The  parliament  being  assembled  on  the 
eighth  nay  of  December,  his  majesty  ex- 
pressed his  concern  for  the  unhappy  turn 
of  affiirs,  which  had  so  deeply  affected  the 
public  credit  at  home :  he  earnestly  desired 
the  common^  to  consider  of  the  most  efibc- 
tual  and  speedy  methods  to  restore  the  na- 
tional credit,  and  fix  it  upon  a  lasting  es- 
tablishment The  lower  house  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  calamity,  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  that  subject  The 
members  seemed  to  lay  aside  all  party  dis- 
tinctions, and  vie  with  each  other  in  pro- 
moting an  inquiry,  by  which  justice  might 
be  done  to  the  injured  nation.  They  order- 
ed the  directors  to  produce  an  account  of 
all  their  proceedincfs.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl 
moved,  that  a  select  committee  mi^ht  be 
appointed,  to  examine  the  particulars  of 
this  transaction.  Mr.  Walpole,  now  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  observed,  that  such  a 
method  would  protract  the  inquiry,- while 
the  public  credit  lay  in  a  bleedin&r  condi- 
tion. He  told  the  house  he  had  formed  a 
scheme  for  restoring  public  credit ;  but,  be- 
fore he  would  communicate  this  plan,  de- 
sired to  know,  whether  the  subscriptions 
of  public  debts  and  encumbrances,  money- 
sabscriptions  and  other  contracts  made  with 
the  South  Sea  company,  should  remain  in 
the  present  state.  After  a  warm  debate, 
the  question  waa  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
with  this  addition,  "Unless  altered  for  the 
ease  and  relief  of  the  proprietors,  by  a  gen- 
eral court  of  the  South  Sea  company,  or 
set  aside  in  due  course  of  law."  Next  day 
Walpole  produced  his  scheme,  to  engraft 
nine  millions  of  South  Sea  stock  into  the 
bank  of  Engrland,  and  the  like  sum  into  the 
East  India  company,  on  certain  conditiona 
The  house  voted,  that  pmnnsals  should  be 
received  fVom  the  bank,  and  those  two  com- 
panies, on  this  subject  These  being  de- 
livered, the  commons  resolved,  that  an  en- 
grossment of  nine  millions  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Son*h  Sea  company,  into  the 
capital  stock  of  the  bank  and  East  India 
company,  as  proposed  by  these  compamesi 


would  contribute  very  macfa  to  the  r^ 
storing  public  credit  A  bill  upon  this  reay 
lution  was  brought  in,  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  received  the  royal  bsbbsS. 
Another  hill  was  enacted  into  a  law,  ibr  re- 
straining the  sub-governor,  depaty-goven- 
or,  directors,  treasurer,  under-treaEurer, 
cashier,  secretary,  and  accomptants,  of  th» 
South  Sea  company,  from  quitting  ^ 
kingdom,  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  cf 
parliament;  and  for  discovering  their  e»> 
tates  and  effects,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  transported  or  alienated.  A 
committee  of  secrecy  was  chosen  by  ballot, 
to  examine  all  the  books,  papers,  and  pri^ 
ceedings  relating  to  the  execution  of  the 
South  Sea  act 

The  lords  were  not  less  eagper  than  the 
commons  to  prosecute  this  inqoiry,  though 
divers  members  in  both  houses  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  the 
transaction.    Earl  Stanhope  said  the  estates 
of  the  criminals,  whether  directors  or  not 
directors,  ought  to  be  confiscated,  to  repair 
the  public  losses.    He  was  seconded  by  lonl 
Carteret,  and  even  by  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land.   The  dnke  of  Wharton  declared  be 
would  give  up  the  best  friend  he  had,  should 
he  be  found  guilty.    He  observed,  that  the 
nation  had  been  plundered  in  a  most  flagrant 
and  notorious  manner;  therefore,  they  ou^rht 
to  find  out  and  punish  the  o^nders  severely, 
without  respect  to  persons.    The  sub  sjid 
deputy-fifovemors,  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  South  Sea  company,  were  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  house.    Then  a  bill  was 
brought  in»  disabling  them  to  enjoy  uij 
office  in  that  company,  or  in  the  ESast  India 
company,  or  in  the  bank  of  England.  Three 
brokers  were  likewise  examined,  and  made 
great  discoveries    Knight,  the  treasurer  of 
the  South  Sea  company,  who  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  afiair, 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  kingdom.  A  proclamation  was  issued  to 
apprehend  him ;  and  another  for  preventing 
any  of  the  directors  from  escaping  out  of 
the  kingdom.    At  this  period,  the  secret 
committee  informed  the  house  of  commons, 
that  they  had  already  discovered  a  train  of 
the  deepest  villany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever 
contrived  to  ruin  a  nation,  which  in  due  time 
they  would  lay  before  the  fiouse:  in  the 
meanwhile,  they  thought  it  highly  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  persons  of  some  of  the 
directors  and  principal  officers  of  the  South 
Sea  company,  as  well  as  to  seiie  their 
papers.    An  order  was  made  to  secure  the 
books  and  papers  of  Knio^ht,  Surman,  and 
Turner.    The  persons  of  Sir  George  Cas- 
well, Sir  John  Blunt*  Sir  John  Lambert, 
Sir  John  Fellows,  and  Mr.  Grigsby,  were 
taken  into  custody.    Sir  Theodore  Janeeen, 
Mr.  Sawbridge,  Sir  Robert  Chaplain,  Bod 
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Mr.  Eyles,  were  exjJielled  the  bouse,  and 
apprehended.  Mr.  Aislabie  resigned  his  em- 
ployments of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
ana  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  orders  were 
ffiven  to  remove  all  directors  of  the  South 
Sea  company  from  the  placee  they  possess- 
ed under  the  government 

The  lords  in  the  course  of  their  examina- 
tion discovered  that  lar^e  portions  of  South 
Sea  sEtock  had  been  given  to  several  per- 
sons in  the  administration  and  house  of 
commonst  for  promoting  the  passing  of  the 
South  Sea  act    The  house  immediately  re- 
solved, that  this  practice  was  a  notorious 
and  most  dangerous  species  of  corruption : 
tliat  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  company 
having^  ordered  great  quanties  of  their  stock 
to  be  boug'ht  for  the  service  of  the  company, 
when  it  was  at  a  very  high  price,  and  on 
pretence  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  stock ; 
and  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  direc- 
tors,  and   other  officers  belonging  to  the 
company,  having,  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
sold  their  own  stock  to  the  company,  such 
directors  and  officers  were  guilty  of  a  noto- 
rious fraud  and  breach  of  trust,  and  their  so 
doing  was  one  great  cause  of  the  unhappy 
turn  of  affairs,  that  had  so  much  affected 
public  credit    Many  other  resolutions  were 
taken  against  that  infamous  confederacy,  in 
which,  however,  the  innocent  were  con- 
founded with  the  guilty.  Sir  John  Blunt  re- 
fusing to  answer  certain  interrogations,  a 
violent  debate  arose  about  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  be  treated.    The  duke  of 
Wharton  observed,  the  government  of  the 
best  of  princes  was  sometimes  rendered  in- 
tolerable to  their  subjects  by  bad  ministers: 
he  mentioned  the  example  of  Sejanus,  who 
had  made  a  division  in  the  Imperial  fiunily, 
and  rendered  the  reie^n  of  Claudius  hateful 
to  the  Romana    Earl  Stanhope  conceiving 
this  reflection  was  aimed  at  him,  was  seized 
with  a  transport  of  anger.    He  undertook 
to  vindicate  the  ministry;  and  spoke  with 
such  vehemence  as  produced  a  violent  head- 
ache, which  obliged  him  to  retire.    He  un- 
derwent proper  evacuations,  and  seemed  to 
recover :  but,  next  day,  in  the  eveninjEf,  be- 
came lethargic,  and  oeing  seized  with  a 
suflbcation,   mstantly  expired.    The  king 
deeply  regretted  the  death  of  this  fiivorite 
minister,  which  was  the  more  unfortunate, 
as  it  happened  at  such  a  critical  conjuncture ; 
and  he  appointed  lord  Townshend  to  fill  his 
place  of  secretary.  Earl  Stanhope  Was  sur- 
vived but  a  few  days  by  the  other  secretary, 
Mr.  Craggs,  who  died  of  the  small-pox  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  February.   Knight,  the 
cashier  of  the  South  Sea  company,  being 
aeized  at  Tirlemont,  by  the  vigilance  of  Mr. 
Gandot,  secretary  to  Mr.  Loathes,  the  Brit- 
ish resident  at  Brussels,  was  confined  in  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp.   Application  was  made 
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to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  he  should  be 
delivered  to  such  persons  as  might  be  a[>- 
pointed  to  receive  him :  l^ut  he  had  found 
means  to  interest  the  states  of  Brabant  in 
his  behalf.  They  insisted  upon  their  privi- 
lege granted  by  charter,  that  no  person  ap- 
Erehended  for  any  crime  in  Brabant  should 
e  tried  in  any  other  country.  I'he  house 
of  commons  expressed  their  indignation  at 
this  frivolous  pretence :  instances  were  re- 
newed to  the  emperor:  and  in  the  mean 
time.  Knight  escaped  from  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp. 

SEVERE  RESOLUTIONS  AGAINST  THE 

SOUTH  SEA  CX)MPANY. 
Thb  committee  of  secrecv  found,  that, 
before  any  subscription  could  be  made,  'a 
fictitious  stock  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  pounds  liad  been  disposed  of 
by  the  directors,  to  facilitate  the  passing  of 
the  bill.  Great  part  of  this  was  distributed 
among  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  Mr.  Craggs, 
senior,  the  dutchess  of  Kendal,  the  countess 
of  Platen,  and  her  two  nieces,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Craggs,  and  Mr.  Aislabie,  ciiancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  In  consequence  of  the 
committee's  report,  the  house  came  to  seve- 
ral severe,  though  just,  resolutions  agiainst 
the  directors  and  officers  of  tike  South  Sea 
company;  and  a  bill  was  prepared  fur  tiie 
relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 
charged  in  the  report  with  having  large 
quantities  of  stock  and  subscriptions,  desired 
tliat  he  mi^ht  have  an  opportunity  to  clear 
himself.  His  request  was  granted ;  and  the 
afiair  being  discussed,  he  was  cleared  by  a 
majority  of  three  voicea  Fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  stock  had  been  taken  by  KniglH 
for  the  use  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  Great 
part  of  the  house  entered  eagerly  into^tliis 
inquiry ;  and  a  violent  dispute  ensued.  The 
whole  strength  of  the  ministry  was  mus- 
tered in  his  defbnce.  The  majority  declared 
him  innocent:  the  nation  in  general  was 
of  another  opinion.  He  resigned  his  place 
of  first  9ommissioner  in  the  treasury,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Robert  Walpole: 
but  he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  his 
master.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Aislabie,  tlie 
evidence  appeared  so  strong  against  him, 
that  the  commons  resolved,  he  haul  promoted 
the  destructive  execution  (^  the  South  Soa 
scheme,  with  a  view  to  his  own  exorbitont 
profit,  and  combined  with  the  directors  in 
their  pernicious  practices  to  the  ruin  of 
public  credit  He  was  expelled  the  house, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Craggs, 
senior,  died  of  a  lethargy,  before  he  under- 
went the  censure  of  the  house.  Neverthe- 
less, they  resolved  that  he  was  a  notorious 
accomplice  with  Robert  Knight,  and  some 
of  the  directors,  in  carrying  on  their  scan- 
dalous practices;  and  thcrcrore,  that  all  the 
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estate  of  which  he  was  poeseased,  irom  the 
&Bt  day  of  December  in  the  preceding 
jear,  should  be  applied  towards  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers  in  the  South  Sea 
company  (6).  The  directors,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  house,  delivered  in  inven- 
tories of  their  estates,  which  were  confis- 
cated by  act  of  parliament,  towards  making 
good  the  damages  sustained  by  the  company 
after  a  certain  allowance  was  deducted  fix 
each,  according  to  his  conduct  and  circum- 
stances. 

1721. — ^The  delinquents  being  thus  pun- 
ished by  the  forfeiture  of  their  fortunes,  the 
house  converted  their  attention  to  means 
for  repairing  the  mischiefs  which  the  scheme 
had  produced.  This  was  a  very  difficult 
task,  on  acooont  of  the  contending  interests 
of  these  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  company, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  relieve  some 
but  at  the  expense  of  others.  Several 
wholesome  rescAntions  were  taken,  and  pre- 
sented with  an  address  to  the  kin^,  explain- 
ing the  QK)tives  of  their  proceedmgs.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued  for  two  days  only.  Then 
his  majesty  going  to  the  house  of  peers,  de- 
clared that  he  had  called  them  together 
again  so  suddenly,  that  they  might  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  public 
credit  The  commons  immediately  pre- 
pared a  bill  upon  the  resolutions  they  had 
taken.  The  whole  capital  stock,  at  tli^  end 
of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty,  amounted  to  about  thirty-sev^i  mil- 
lions eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
stock  allotted  to  all  the  proprietors  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds:  the  remaining,  capital 
stock  belonged  to  the  company  in  their 
corporate' capacity.  It  was  the  profit  arising 
from  the  execution  of  the  South  Sea  scheme ; 


and  out  of  this  the  bill  enacted,  tfant 
millions  should  be  paid  to  the  paUie.  Tbe 
present  act  likewise  directed  several  ad- 
ditions to  be  made  to  the  stock  of  tbe  pro- 
prietors, out  of  that  possessed  fay  the  com- 
pany m  their  own  right ;  it  made  a  paitiea- 
lar  distribution  of  stock,  amounting  to  tiit> 
millkmstyi^  hundred  thousand  pounds:  aod 
upon  remitting  five  millions  of  the  seven  to 
be  paid  to  the  public,  annihilated  two  mU- 
lions  of  their  capital.  It  was  enacted^  that, 
after  these  distributions,  the  reniainiiiv 
capital  stock  should  be  divided  among  all 
the  propriet(»^  This  dividend  amounted 
to  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  cent,  and  deprived  the  company 
of  civht  millions  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounm.  T^ey  had  lent  above  eleven  mil- 
lions on  stock  unredeemed ;  of  which  tbe 
parliament  discharged  all  the  dehtoia,  npon 
their  paying  ten  per  cent  Upon  this  article 
the  company's  loss  exceeded  six  millioDS 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds;  for  many 
debtors  refused  to  make  any  payment  Tfa« 
proprietors  of  the  stock  loudly  comjdaincd 
of  their  being  deprived  of  two  mtilioiis ;  and 
the  parliament,  m  the  sequel,  revived  that 
sum  which  had  been  annihilated.  While 
this  afibir  was  in  agitation,  petitions  from 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  were  presented  to  tbe 
house,  crying  for  justice  against  the  Tillany 
of  the  directors.  Pamphlets  and  papers 
were  daily  published  on  the  same  sabject ; 
so  that  the  whole  nation  was  exasperated  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  resentment.  Never- 
theless, by  tne  wise  and  vigorous  resolu- 
tions of  the  parliament,  the  Smith  Sea  com- 
pany was  soon  in  a  condition  to  fnlfil  their 
engagements  with  the  public :  tbe  ferment 
of  the  people  subsided;  and  the  credit  of 
the  nation  was  restored. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  H. 


1  OldmixoB.  Aaiwli.  Larabeity. 
Burehet.  Hut  Bef.  TlndaL 
Slate  Trials.  Parliament.  Bo- 
lt ngbr.    Li  vet  of  the  Admirals. 

8  Earl  Cowper,  lord  chancellor, 
resigned  the  great  seal,  which 
was  at  first  put  in  commission, 
but  afterwards  given  to  lord 
Farker,  as  high  chancellor.  Tbe 
earl  of  Sunderland  was  made 
president  of  the  eouncil,  and 
first  commissioner  of  tbe  trea- 
sury.   Loid  Siauhqpe  and  flfr. 


Oaggs  were  appointed  secre 
taries  of  state.  liOrd  Stanhope 
and  lord  Cadogan  were  after- 
wards created  earls. 
This  letter  is  Justly  deemed  a 
curiooB  qiecinieii  of  tbe  laconic 
style. 

**  SiK,<^ir4  Aaos  laJpiB  4ntd 
dutrafai  ail  tk*  Sjpomuk  tkipe 
a*4  vtsMls  wkick  were  vpmi  the 
Ute  numherueper  marHn 
"  /  aMt  *e 

"41.  WAI/rON." 
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Rls- 
r.     Detates  ia 
Uvea  of  the  Ad- 


4  Annals, 
torieal 
ParliameoL 
mirals. 

5  Annate.      Qntet. 
Rcfister.  Tindal. 
Admirals. 

6  Oldmizon.  Annals.  ffMCorkal 
Segister.  Political  Suta.  De- 
batas  in  Parliament.    Tindal. 
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BILL  AGAINST  ATH£ISM. 
DvRiiio  die  infiLtuation  produced  by  this 
iBfamoas  acheaie,  luxury,  vice,  aud  profli- 
gacy, iucreaeed  to  a  shockiDg  decree  of  ex- 
travagance.   The  adventurers,  intoxicated 
by  their  imaginary  wealth,  paoopered  them- 
aelvea  with  we  rarest  dainties,  and  the  most 
expensive  wines  that  .could  be  imported : 
they  purchaied  the  laost  sumptuous  furni- 
ture, equipage,  and  apparel,  though  with- 
out taste  or  discernment:    they  indulged 
their  crimiaal  passions  to  the  most  scanda- 
lous excess:  theur  discourse  was  the  lan- 
faage  of  pride,  insolence,  and  the  jmost  ri- 
iciuous  ostentation :  they  affected  to  scoff 
at  religion  and  morality,  and  even  to  set 
heaven  at  defiance.    The  earl  of  Nottiug- 
faam  comidained  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the 
growth  of  atheism,  pro&ueness,  and  immo- 
rality; and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  sup- 
preauag  blasphemy  and  profaneness.  It  con- 
tained several  articles  seemingly  calculated 
to  restrain  the  liberty  granted  to  noncon- 
formists by  the  laws  of  the  last  session :  for 
that  reason  it  met  with  violent  opposition. 
It  was  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lords  Ba« 
thurst  and  Trevor,  bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, and  Litchfield  and  Coventry.    One 
of  these  said,  he  verily  believed  the  pres- 
ent calamity  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea 
project  was  a  judgment  of  God  on  the  blas- 
phemy and  profaneness  of  the  nation.   Lonl 
Ondow replied,  "That  noble  peer  must  then 
be  a  great  sinner,  for  he  has  lost  consider- 
ably by  the  South  Sea  schema**   The  duke 


of  Wharton,  who  had  rendered  himself  h' 
mous  by  his  wit  and  profligacy,  said  he  was 
not  insensible  of  the  common  opinion  of 
the  town  concerning  himself)  and  gladlj 
seized  this  opportunity  of  vindicating  his 
character,  by  decUring  he  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  patron  of  blasphemy,  or  an  enemy  to 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not 
but  oppose  the  bill,  because  he  conceived  it 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  holy  scripture.  Then 
pulling  an  old  fiimily  bible  from  his  pocket, 
he  quoted  several  passages  from  the  epistles 
of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  concluding  with 
a  desire  that  the  bill  might  be  thrown  out 
The  earl  of  Peterborough  declared,  that 
though  he  was  for  a  parliamentary  king, 
yet  he  did  not  desire  to  have  a  parlament- 
ary  God,  or  a  parliamentary  religion ;  and, 
should  the  house  declare  for  one  of  tliis 
kind,  he  would  go  to  Rome,  and  endeavor 
to  be  chosen  a  cardinal ;  for  he  had  rather 
ait  in  the  conclave  than  with  their  lordships 
upon  those  terms.  After  a  vehement  de- 
bate, the  bill  was  postponed  to  a  long  day, 
by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  season  was  far  aovanced  before  the 
supplies  were  granted :  and  at  length  they 
were  not  voted.with  that  cheerfulness  ana 
good-humor,  which  the  majority  had  hitherto 
manifested  on  such  occasions.  On  the  six- 
teenth day  of  June,  the  king  sent  a  message 
to  the  house  of  commons,  importing,  that 
he  had  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden,  and  he  hoped  they  would  enable 
him  to  make  good  his  engagements.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition  took  fire  at  this  in- 
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timation.  They  desired  to  know  whether 
this  sobsidy,  amounting  to  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds,  was  to  oe  paid  to  Sweden 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  maintaining 
a  strong  squadron  in  the  Baltic?  Lord 
Molesworth  observed,  that,  by  our  late  con- 
duct, we  were  become  the  allies  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  bubbles  of  all  our  al- 
lies :  for  we  were  obliged  to  pay  them  well 
for  their  assistance.  He  affirmed  that  the 
treaties  which  had  been  made  with  Sweden 
at  different  times,  were  inconsistent  and 
Contradictory :  that  our  late  engagements 
with  that  crown  were  contrary  to  the  trea- 
ties subsisting  with  Denmark,  and  directly 
opposite  to  the  measures  formerly  concert- 
ed with  the  czar  of  Muscovy.  He  said, 
that  in  order  to  engage  the  czar  to  yield 
what  he  had  gained  in  ^e  course  of  the 
war,  th^^king  of  Pnissia  ought  to  give  up 
Stetin,  and  the  elector  of  Hanover  restore 
Bremen  and  Verden :  that,  after  all,  Eng- 
land had  no  business  to  intermeddle  with 
the  aifairs  of  the  empire :  that  we  reaped 
little  or  no  advantage  by  our  trade  to  the 
Baltic,  but  that  of  procuring  naval  stores : 
he  owned  that  hemp  was  a  very  necessary 
commodity,  particularly  at  this  juncture ; 
but  he  insisted,  that  if  due  encouragement 
were  given  to  some  of  our  plantations  in 
America,  we  might  be  supplied  from  thence 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  from  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Notwithstanding  these  ar- 
guments, the  Swedish  supply  was  granted  : 
and,  in  about  three  weeks,  their  complai- 
sance was  put  to  another  proof.  They  were 
given  to  understand,  by  a  second  message, 
that  the  debts  of  the  civil  list  amounted  to 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds; 
and  his  majesty  hoped  they  would  empower 
him  to  raise  that  sum  upon  the  revenue, 
as  he  proposed  it  should  be  replaced  in  the 
civil  list,  and  reimbursed  by  a  deduction 
from  the  salaries  and  wages  of  all  officers, 
as  well  as  from  the  pensions  and  other  pay- 
ments from  the  crown.  A  bill  was  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose,  though  not  without 
warm  opposition ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  act  passed  for  a  general  pardon.  On  the 
tenth  day  of  August,  the  king  closed  the 
session  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  express- 
ed his  concern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
nocent, and  a  just  indignation  against  the 
guilty,  with  respect  to  the  South  Sea 
scheme.  These  professions  were  judged 
necessary  to  clear  bis  own  character,  which 
had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  some  people, 
who  whispered  that  he  was  not  altogether 
free  from  connexions  with  the  projectors  of 
that  design ;  that  the  emperor  had,  at  his 
desire,  refused  to  deliver  up  Knight;  and 
that  he  favored  the  directors  and  their 
accomplices. 


ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRTTAIll, 

FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN.  j 

Ldrds  TowDsbend  and  Carteret  were 
now  appointed  secretaries  of  state:   and 
the  earl  of  Hay  was  vested  with  Ibe  office 
of  lord  privy-seal  of  Scotland.'   In  June, 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  was  signed  at  Madrid  The  con- 
tracting parties  engaged  to  restore  mutu- 
ally all  tne  effects  seized  and  confiscated 
on  both  sides.    In  particular,  the  king  of 
England  promised  to  restore  all  the  ships 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  which  bad  been  taken 
in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  value  of  them, 
if  they  were  sold.    He  likewise  promised, 
in  a  secret  article,  that  he  would  no  longer 
interfere  in  the  affiiirs  of  Italy:   and  the 
king  of  Spain  made  an  absolute  cession  of 
Gibraltar  and  PortrMabon.  .  At  the  same 
time,  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain,  Praoce,  and  Spain. 
All  remaining  difficulties  were  referred  to 
a  congress  at  Cambray,  where  they  hoped 
to  consolidate  a  general  peace,  by  deter- 
mining all  differences  between  the  emperor 
and  bis  Catholic  majesty.    In   the  mean 
time,  the  powers  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain,  engaged,  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  to  grant  to  the  duke  of  Parma 
a  particular  protection  for  the  preservation 
of  bis  territories  and  rights,  and  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity.    It  was  &lso  stipu- 
lated, that  the  States-general  should  be  in- 
vited to  accede  to  this  alliance.    The  con- 
gress at  Cambray  was  opened :  hot  the  de- 
mands on  both  sides  were  so  high,  that  it 
proved  ineffectual    In  the  mean  time,  the 
peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden   was 
concluded,    on    condition    that    the    czar 
should  retain  Livonia,  Ingria,  Estonia,  part 
of  Carelia,  and  of  the  territory  of  Wybarg, 
Riga,  Revel,  and  Nerva,  in  consideration 
of  his  restoring  part  of  Finland,  and  pying* 
two  millions  of  rix-dollare  to  the  king  c? 
Sweden.    The  personal  animosity  su&ist- 
ing  between  king  George  and  the  czar 
seemed  to  increase.    Bastagif,  the  Russian 
resident  at  London,  having  presented  a  me- 
morial   that   contained    some    ungoaided 
expressions,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  king- 
dom in  a  fortnight    The  czar  published  a 
declaration  at  Petersburgh,  complaining  of 
this  outrage,   which,  he  said,  ought    na- 
turally to  have  engaged  him  to  use  re- 
prisals ;  but,  as  he  perceived  it  was  done 
without  any  regard  to  the  concerns  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  in  favor  of  the  Hanoverian 
interest,  he  was  unwilling  that  the  English 
nation  should  suffer  for  a  piece  of  injustice 
in  which  they  had  no  share.    He,  there- 
fore, granted  to  them  all  manner  of  securi- 
ty, and  free  liberty  to  trade  in  all  his  do- 
miniona    To  finisn  this  strange  tissue  of 
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BtgoliitioDa,  king  Geoife  ooncliided  a  trea- 
ty with  the  Moon  of  AfHc,  affunal  which 
the  Spaoiards  \aaA\y  exckimM. 

PLAGUE  AT  MARSEILLES. 
In  the  ooarae  of  this  jrear,  pope  Oieimnt 
XL  died :  and  the  prineeBs  of  Waiee  wm 
delivered  of  a  prince^  baptised  hy  the  name 
of  WiUiam  Aagustoa,   the  late  duke  of 
Camberlaod.    A  dreadftil  pkgrue  n^U  ftt 
Mareeillest  a  proclamation  was  pablisned, 
forbidding-  any  person  to  come  vMd  Eng- 
land, from  any  part  of  FVance  between  the 
Bay  of  Biacay  and  Dnniirk,  withont  cer- 
tificates of  health.  Other  precautions  were 
taken  to  guard  against  conttgion.    An  act 
of  parlkment  ksd  passed  in  the  preceding 
seasKHi*  for  the  prevention  of  infection,  l^ 
building  pestJiouees,  to  which  all  infocted 
persona,  and  all  persons  of  an   infected 
&mify,  riioald  be  conveyed :  and,  by  draw- 
ing trenches  and  lines  roond  any  city,  town 
or  place  infected.    The  king,  in  his  speech 
at  opening  the  aessbn  of  psjliament,  on  the 
niaeteend  day  of  October,  intimated  the 
pscifioation  of  the  north,  by  the  oondnsion 
of  the  treaty  between  Muscovy  and  Swe- 
den.   He  desired  the  honse  of  commons  to 
oonader  means  for  easing  the  duties  upon 
the   imported   commodities   used   in   the 
manofiictnres   of  the   kingdom.    He   ob* 
served,  that  the  nation  might  be  supplied 
with  naval  stores  from  our  own  cok>nies  in 
North  America ;  and  that  their  being  em* 
ployed   in   this  useful  and  advantageous 
branch  of  commerce  would  divert  them 
from  setting  np  manufkctures  which  direct* 
ly  interfered  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
He  expresKd  a  deshre  that,  with  respect  to 
the  supplies,  his  people  might  reap  some 
imme^ate  benefit  from  the  present  etrcnm* 
stances  of  aflairs  abroad :  and  he  earnestly 
recommended  to  their  consideration,  means 
for   preventing   the    plague,   particularly 
by  providing   against    Uie    ptactice    m 
■rogglmg. 

DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 
ABOUT  MR.  LAW. 

Gin  of  the  first  objects  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  upper  house  was  the~  case 
of  John  Law,  the  fomous  projector.    The 
resentment  of  the  people  on  aeeoiQit  of  his 
MiMsippc  scheme  haa  obliged  him  to  leave 
Fiance.    He  retired  to  Italy ;  and  was  said 
to  have  visited  the  pretender  at  Rome. 
From  thence  he  repaired  to  Hanover ;  and 
returned  to  England  fVom  the  Baltic,  in  the 
fleet  command«i  by  8ir  J(4in  Norris.    The 
kingfiivored  him  with  a  pritale  andience : 
he  kept  open  house,  and  was  visited  by 
psit  nomber»of  persons  of  the  fint  ^usl- 
i^>    Eari  Goninindiy  represented  in  the 
koaae  of  Wrds,  that  he  could  not  but  enter- 
tain some  jedouay  of  a  perstm  who  had 


done  so  nuicb 


kingdom;  who,  being  immensely  rich, 
mi^t  do  a  ^reat  deal  mure  hurt  here,  by 
tampering  with  those  who  were  grown  des- 
perate, in  consequence  of  being  involved 
m  the  calamity  occasioned  by  the  fatal  in- 
timation of  his  pemicioos  projects.  He  ob- 
senred,  that  this  person  was  the  more  dan* 
geroua,  *as  he  had  rendunced  his  natural 
afledion  to  his  country,  his  allegiance  to 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  his  religion,  li^ 
tuminfi^  Roman  Catholic.  Lord  Carteret 
replieo,  that  Mr.  Law  had,  many  years  ago» 
the  misfortune  to  kill  a  gentleman  in  a 
duel ;  but,  having  at  last  received  thelwn- 
efit  of  the  king*s  clemency,  and  the  appeal 
lodged  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased  b^ 
ing  taken  off,  he  was  come  over  to  plead 
his  majesty^s  pardon.  He  said  there  was  no 
law  to  keep  an  Englishman  out  of  his 
country;  and,  as  Mr.  I  aw  was  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  not  even  in  the  king's 
power  to  hinder  him  fVom  coming  oveK 
After  some  dispute,  the  subject  was  dropped, 
and  this  great  projector  pleaded  his  pai^ott 
in  the  king's>b«icb,  accoiding  to  the  usual 
form. 

SENTIMENTS  OF  SOME  LORDS  TOUCH- 
ING THE  WAR 
Tnn  ministry  had  by  this  time  secured 
such  a  majority  in  both  bouses,  as  enabled 
them  to  carry  any  point  without  the  least 
diffictthy*  Some  cniefo  of  the  oppositioii 
they  had  brought  over  to  their  measures^ 
and  among  the  rest  lord  Haroourt,  who  was 
created  a  viscount,  and  |;mtifjed  with  t 
pension  of  fbur  thopsand  pounda  Never^ 
thelesB,  they  could  not  shut  the  mouths  of 
the  minority,  who  still  preserved  the  privi- 
lege of  complaining.  Great  debates  were 
occasioned  by  the  navy  debt,  which  was  in* 
creased  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thoo* 
siind  potmdsL  Some  members  in  both  houses 
•Armed,  that  such  extraordinary  expense 
could  not  be  fbr  the  immediate  service  of 
Great  Britain;  but,  in  all  probability,  fbr 
the  preservation  if  foreign  acquisitions. 
The  ministers  answered,  that  near  two- 
thirds  of  the  navy  debts  were  contracted  in 
the  late  reign ;  and  the  parliament  acqui- 
esced in  this  declaration  I  but  in  reality, 
the  navy-debt  had  been  nnnecesnrily  in- 
creased, by  keeping  seamen  in  pay  during 
the  winter,  and  sending  fleets  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Baltic,  in  older  to  support 
the  interests  of  Grermany.  The  duke  of 
Whai^on  moved  that  the  treaty  with  Spain 
might  be  laid  before  the  housa  Th.e  earl 
of  Sunderland  said  it  contained  a  secret  ar- 
ticle which  the  king  of  Spain  desired 
might  not  be  made  public,  until  after  the 
treaty  of  Cambray  should  be  discussed. 
The  question  was  put,  and  the  duke*s  mo- 

, tion  rejeoted.  The  earl  of  Strafford  asBert- 

in  a  neighboring  I  ed,  that  as  the  war  with  Spain  had  been 
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undertaken  without  necessity  or  iust  pro- 
Yocatbn,  so  the  peace  was  concluded  with- 
out any  benefit  or  advantage ;  that,  contra- 
ry to  the  law  of  nations,  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  been  attacked  without  any  declaration 
of  war ;  even  while  a  British  minister  and 
a  secretary  of  state  was  treating  amicably 
at  Madrid :  that  the  war  was  neither  just 
nor  politic,  since  it  interrupted  one  of  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  the  English 
commerce,  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
groaned  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  debts, 
ucurred  by  the  former  long  expensive  war. 
He,  therefore,  moved  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  desiring  that  the  instructions  giv- 
en to  Sir  George  Byng,  now  lord  Torring- 
ton,  should  be  lud  before  the  house.  This 
motion  being  likewise,  upon  the  question, 
rejected,  a  protest  was  entered.  They  voted 
an  address,  however,  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner the  kinff  had  disposed  of  the  ships  ta- 
ken from  the  Spaniarda  Disputes  arose 
also  from  the  bill  to  prevent  infection.  Earl 
Cowper  represented,  that  the  removal  of 
persons  to  a  lazaret,  or  pest-house,  by  order 
^  of  the  government,  and  the  drawing  lines 
and  trenches  round  places  infected, 'were 
powers  unknown  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion ;  inconsistent  with  the  lenity  of  a  free 
government;  such  as  could  never  be  wisely 
or  usefolly  put  in  practice ;  the  more  odi- 
ous, because  copied  from  the  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment of  France ;  and  impracticable  ex- 
cept by  military  compulsion.  These  oh- 
noxious  clauses  were  accordingly  repealed, 
though  not  without  great  opposition.  In- 
deed, nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  a 
constitution  that  will  not  admit  of  just  and 
necessary  laws  and  regulations  to  prevent 
the  dire  consequences  of  the  worst  of  all 
oUamities.  Such  restrictions,  instead  of 
fiivoring  the  lenity  of  a  free  government, 
would  be  the  most  cruel  imposition  that 
could  be  laid  on  a  free  people,  as  it  would 
act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  great 
principle  of  society,  which  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  tbe  individual. 

PETITION  OF  THE  QUAKERS. 
The  Quakers  having  presented  a  petition 
to  the  house  of  commons,  prajring  that  a  bill 
might  be  brought  in  for  omittmg  in  their 
eolemn  affirmation  the  words  ^  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Almiohtt  God,**  the  house  com- 
plied with  their  request :  but  the  bill  gave 
rise  to  a  warm  debate  among  the  peers. 
Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  said  he 
did  not  know  why  such  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  indulgence  should  be  allowed  to  a 
set  of  people  who  were  hardly  Christians. 
He  waa  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  and  lords  North  and 
Grev.  A  petition  was  presented  against  the 
bill  by  the  London  clergy,  who  expressed  a 
serious  concern  lest  the  minds  of  good  men 


should  be  grieved  and  wounded,  and  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  triumph,  when  they 
should  see  such  condescension  made  by  a 
Christian  legislature  to  a  set  of  men  who 
renounce  the  divine  institutkMia  6f  Christ; 
particularly  that  by  which  the  &itbful  are 
mitiated  into  his  reli^on,  and  denominated 
Christiana  The  petition,  though  presented 
by  the  archbishop  of  York,  was  branded  by 
the  ministry  as  a  seditious  libel,  and  rejected 
by  the  majority.  Then,  upon  a  motion  by 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  house  resolved, 
that  such  lords  as  might  enter  protestations 
with  reasons,  should  do  it  before  two  o'clock 
on  the  next  sitting  day,  and  sign  them  before 
the  bouse  rise&  The  supplies  being  granted, 
and  the  buainesB  of  the  session  dispatched  as 
the  court  was  pleased  to  dictate,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  March  the  parliament  was 
prorogued.  In  a  few  days  it  was  disBohred, 
and  another  convoked  by  proclamation  (1). 
In  the  election  of  members  for  the  new  par- 
liament, the  ministry  exerted  itself  with 
such  success,  as  returned  a  great  majori^r 
in  the  house  of  commons,  extremely  weU 
adapted  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  adminis- 
tration (2). 

1722. — ^In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  kine 
is  said  to  have  received  from  the  dnke  of 
Orleans  full  and  certain  infbnnation  of  a 
fresh  conspiracy  formed  against  his  person 
and  government  A  camp  was  immediately 
formed  in  Hyde-Park.  All  military  officers 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  respective 
commands.  Lieutenant-general  Macartney 
was  dispatched  to  Ireland,  to  bring  over  some 
troops  from  that  kingdom.    Some  suspected 

gsrsons  were  apprehended  in  Scotland :  the 
tates  of  Holknd  were  desired  to  have  their 
auxiliary  or  guarantee  troops  in  readiness 
to  be  embarked ;  and  colonel  Churcbili  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  France  with  a  private 
commission.  The  apprehension  raised  by 
this  supposed  plot  affected  the  public  credit 
South  Sea  stock  began  to  fall ;  and  crowds 
of  people  called  in  their  money  from  the 
hank.  Lord  Townshend  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  mayor  of  London,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, signifying  his  majesty's  having  re- 
ceived unquestionable  advices,  that  several 
of  his  subjects  had  entered  into  a-  wicked 
conspiracy,  in  concert  with  traitors  abroad, 
for  raising  a  rebellion  in  favor  of  a  popish 
pretender ;  but  that  he  was  firmly  assured 
the  authors  of  it  neither  were  nor  would  be 
supported  by  any  foreign  power.  Th»  let* 
ter  was  immediately  answered  by  an  afieo- 
tionate  address  from  the  court  of  aldermen; 
and  the  example  of  London  was  followed  by 
many  other  cities  and  borougfasi  Tbe  king 
had  determined  to  visit  Hanover,  and  ao- 
tnally  settled  a  regency,  in  which  the  prince 
of  \Vale8  was  not  included :  but  now  this 
intended  journey  was  laid  aside;  the  court 
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was  removed  to  Kennngton,  and  the  prince 
retired  to  Richnoond.  The  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter havingr  been  seized  with  his  papers,  was 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  council, 
who  oommitted  him  to  the  Tower  for  high 
treason.     The  earl  of  Orrery,  lords  North 
and  Grey,  and  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
from  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Layer, 
a  young'  gentieman  of  the  Temple,  were 
confined  in   the  same  place.    Mr.  George 
Kelly,  an  Irish' clergjrnian,  Mr.  Robert  Cot- 
ton of  HuntingdonSiire,  Mr.  Bin^ey,  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  Neynoe,  an  Irish  priest,  and 
several  persons,  were  taken  into  custody; 
and   Mr.    Shippen*s  house  was   searched. 
After  bishop  Atterbuir  had  remained  a  fort- 
night in  the  Tower,  Sir  Constantine  Phippe 
presented  a  petition  to  the  court  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  the  name  of  M^a  Morris,  that 
prelate's  dan^hter,  praying  inat,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  bishop's  ill  state  of  health,  he 
might  be  either  brought  to  a  speedy  trial, 
bailed  or  discharged:  but  this  was  overruled. 
The  charchmen  through  the  whole  kingdom 
were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  confine- 
ment of  a  bishop,  which  they  said  was  an 
outrage  upon  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  episcopal  order.    Far  from  concealing 
their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  the  clergy 
ventured  to  ofier  up  public  prayers  for  his 
health,  in   almost  all  the    churches   and 
chapels  of  London  and  Westminster.    In 
the  mean  time,  the  king,  attended  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  made  a  summer  progress 
through  the  western  coontiea 

NEW  PARLIAMENT. 
Thb  new  parliament  being  assembled  on 
the  nmth  day  of  October,  his  majesty  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy. He  said  the  conspirators  had,  by 
their  emisaaries,  made  the  strongest  in- 
stances for  succors  from  foreign  powers;  but 
were  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 
That,  nevertheless,  confiding  in  their  num- 
bers, they  had  resolved  once  more,  upon 
their  own  strength,  to  attempt  the  subver- 
sioo  of  his  government  He  said  they  had 
provided  considerable  sums  of  money,  en- 
g^ed  great  numbers  of  ofiicera  from  abroad, 
secared  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nitbn;  and,  had  not  the  plot  been  timely 


larly  the  city  x>f  London,  would  have  been 
involved  in  blood  and  confusion.    He  ex- 
patiated upon  the  mildness  and  integrity  of 
his  own  government ;  and  inveighedagainst 
the  inmtitude,  the  implacahilit)r  and  mad- 
ness or  the  disaffected,  concluding  with  an 
•JMwnce,  that  he  would  steadily  adhere  to 
the  ccpatitution  in  church  and  state,  and 
<^tinae  to  make  the  laws  of  the  realm  the 
rale  and  measure  of  all  his  actions.    Such 
^dresKs  were  presented  by  both  houses,  as 
^w  fejars,  and  attachment  of  the  majority 


may  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  on  such 
an  occasion.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords,  for  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus  act  for  a  whole  year ;  but  they  were 
far  from  being  unanimous  in  agreeing  to 
such  an  unusual  length  of  time.  By  this 
suspension  they,  in  effect,  vested  the  minis^ 
try  with  a  dictatorial  power  over  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  PRETENDER. 

The  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons 
was  so  violent,  that  Mr.  Robert  Walpole 
found  it  necessary  to  alarm  their  apprehen- 
sions by  a  dreadful  story  of  a  design  to  seize 
the  bank  and  exchequer,  and  to  proclaim  the 
pretender  on  the  Royal  Exchange.  Their 
passions  being  inflamed  by  this  ridiculous 
artifice,  the^  passed  the  bill,  which  imme- 
diately recieived  the  royal  assent  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  being  brought  from  Bath,  was 
examined  b&fore  the  council,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  on  suspicion  of  high  treason. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  the  king 
sent  to  the  house  of  peers  the  original  and 
printed  copy  of  a  declaration  signed  by  the 
pretender.  It  was  dated  at  Lucca,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  September,  in  the  present 
year,  and  appeared  to  be  a  proposal  addressed 
to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  to  all  foreign  princes  and  states. 
In  this  paper,  the  chevalier  de  St  George, 
having  mentioned  the  late  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  elections,  conspiracies  invented 
to  give  a  color  to  new  oppressions,  infamous 
informers,  and  the  state  of  proscription  in 
which  he  supposed  every  honest  man  to  be, 
very  pavely  proposed,  that  if  king  George 
would  relinquish  to  him  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  he  would,  in  return,  bestow  upon 
him  the  title  of  king  in  his  native  dominions^ 
and  invite  aW  other  states  to  confirm  it:  he 
likewise  promised  to  leave  to  king  George 
his  succession  to  the  British  dominions  se- 
cure, whenever,  in  due  course,  his  natural 
right  should  take  place.  The  lords  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  this  declaration  was  a 
false,  insolent,  and  traitorous  libel;  and 
ordered  it  to  be  burned  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. The  commons  concurred  in  these 
resolutions  Both  houses  joined  in  an  ad- 
dress, expressing  their  utmost  astonishment 


discovered,  the  whole  nation,  and  particu-  and  indignation  at  the  surprising  insolence 


of  the  pretender ;  and  assuring  bis  majesty, 
they  were  determined  to  support  his  title  to 
the  crown  with  their  lives  and  fortunesi 
The  commons  prepared  a  bill  for  raising  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  the  resl  and 
personal  estates  of  all  papists,  or  persons 
educated  in  the  popish  religion,  towards  de- 
finyin^  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  late 
rebellion  and  disorders.  This  bill,  though 
strenuously  opposed  by  some  moderate  mem- 
bers, as  a  species  of  persecution,  was  sent 
up  to  the  house  of  loids,  together  with  an- 
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oth«r,  oblifiDgf  all  pemoDs^  being  papistB,  in 
Seotland,  and  all  persons  in  Great  Britain, 
refbsing  or  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths  «^ 
pointed  fbr  the  security  of  the  king's  person 
and  government,  to  register  their  names 
and  real  eslstea  Both  these  bills  passed 
through  the  upper  house  without  amend- 
ments, and  received  the  royal  sanction. 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRET  COMMITTEE. 
Mr.  Laykr  being  brought  tp  his  trial  at 
the  king'sxbench,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
November,  was  convicted  of  having  enlisl^ 
ed  men  for  the  pretender's  service,  in  order 
to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  and  received  sentence 
of  death.  He  was  reprieved  fbr  some  time, 
and  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons:  but  he  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  discover  the  particulars  of  the 
conspiracy,  so  that  he  sufiered  death  at  Ty- 
burn, and  his  head  was  fixed  up  at  Temple- 
bar.  Mr.  Pulteney,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  to  the  house,  that,  from  the 
examination  of  Layer  and  others,  a  design 
had  been  formed  by  persons  of  figure  and 
distinction  at  home,  in  conjunction  with 
traitors  abroad,  fbr  placing  the  pretender  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms :  that  their  first 
intention  was  to  procure  a  body  of  fixreign 
troops  to  invade  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of 
the  late  elections:  but  mat  the  conspirators 
being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  re- 
solvM  to  make  an  attempt  at  the  time  that 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  go  to  Hanover,  by  the  help  ef  such 
officers  aiM  soldiers  as  could  pass  into  Eng- 
land unobserved,  from  abroad,  under  the 
command  of  the  late  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
was  to  have  landed  in  the  river  with  a 
great  quantity  of  arms,  provided  in  Spain 
fcr  that  purpose ;  at  which  time  the  Tower 
was  to  have  been  seized.  That  this  scheme 
being  also  defbated  bv  the  vigilance  of  the 
government,  they  dererred  their  enterprise 
till  the  breaking  up  of  the  cansp;  unA  in 
the  mean  time,  emplc^ed  their  agents  to 
corrupt  and  seduce  the  ofileers  and  soldiers 
of  the  army :  thai  it  appeared  from  several 
letters  and  circumstances,  that  the  late  duke 
of  Ormond,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl 
of  Orrery,  lords  North  and  Grey,  and  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  were  oonce^pned  in 
this  oonsphvcy ;  that  their  acting  agents 
were  Christopher  Layer  and  John  Plunket, 
who  travelled  together  to  Rome;  Dennis 
Kelly,  George  Kelly,  and  Thomas  Carte, 
nonjuring  dergyraen,  Neynoe  the  Irish 
priest,  who  by  this  tinfte  was  drowned  in 
the  river  Thames,  in  attempting  to  make 
his  escape  from  the  measenger^s  house,  Mr& 
Spillman,  alias  Yal:kyp,  and  John  Sample. 

BILL  OF  PAINS  AND  PENALTIES  AGAINOT 
THE  BISHOP  OF  ROCHEI^ER. 
This  pretended  conspiracy,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, extended  no  ftrther  than  the  first  ru- 


diments of  a  design  that  was  sever  digest' 
ed  into  anv  regukr  form;   otherwise  the 
persons  said  to  l^  concerned  in  it  must  have 
been  infatuated  to  a  desree  of  frenzy :  ibr 
they  were  charged  with  naving  made  appli- 
cation to  the  regent  of  France,  who  was 
well  known  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.   The  house  of 
commons,  however,  resolved,  that  it  was  a 
detestable  and  horrid  cons|Mfacy  for  raisipg 
a  rebellion,  seizing  the  ToWer  and  the  city 
of  London,  laying  violent  hands  upon  the 
persons  of  his  most  sacred  majesty  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  ii>  order  to  subvert  our 
present  happy  establishment  in  church  and 
state,  by  placing  a  popish  pretender  upon 
tlie  throne :  thSt  k  was  formed  and  carried 
on  by  persons  of  figure  and  distinction,  and 
their  agents  and  instruments,  in  conjunction 
with  traitors  abroad.  Bills  were  brought  in, 
and  passed,  for  inflicting  pains  and  penalties 
against  Jdm  Plunket  and  George  Kelly, 
who  were  by  these  acts  to  be  kept  in  close 
custody  during  his  roajesty^s  pleasure,  in 
any  orison  in  Great  Britain ;  and  that  they 
should  not  pAtempt  to  escape  on  pain  of 
death,  to  bef  inflicted  upon  them  and  their 
assistants.    Mr.  Yonge  made  a  moiion  Sat  a 
bill  of  the  same  nature  against  tiie  bishop 
of  Rochester.  This  was  immediately  brought 
into  the  house,  though  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  affirmed  that  Uieie  was  no  eTideoce 
against  hifn  but  conjectures  and  hearsay  (3). 
The  bishop  wrote  a  letter  to  the  sp^ker, 
importing,  that  though  conscious  of  his  own 
innocence,  .he  should  decline  giving  the 
honee  any  trouble  that  day,  coDteotiag  him- 
self with  the  opportunity  of  making  bis  de- 
fence before  another  of  which  h»  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  member.  Counsel  being  heard 
for  the  bill,  it  was  committed  to  a  grand 
committee  on  the  sixth  day  of  April*  when 
the  mB^jority  of  the  tory  merabm  quitted 
the  house.    It  was  then  moved,  that  the 
bishop  should  be  deprived  of  his  office  and 
ben^ce^  and  banisheid  the  kingdom  for  ever. 
Mr.  Lawsonand  Mr.  Oglethorpe  spoke  in  his 
&vor. 

ITSa— The  bill  being  passed,  and  sect 
up  to  the  lords,  the  bi^op  was  broogiit  to 
his  trial  before  them  on  the  ninth  day  of 
May.  Himself  and  his  counsel  having  been 
heard,  the  lord*  proceeded  to  coosider  the 
articles  of  the  bilL    When  they  read  it  a 
third  time,  a  motion  was  made  to  pasB  it, 
and  then  a  long  and  warm  debate  ensued. 
Earl  Paulet  demonstrated  the  danger  and 
hijttstice  of  swearing  in  such  an  extraor- 
dinary manner  from  the  fixed  rules  and  evi- 
dence.   The   duke   of  Wharton,  Jbaving 
summed  up  the  depositions,  and  proved  tke 
insufficiency  of  them,  concluded  with  say- 
ing, that,  let  the  consequences  be  what  tfaey 
wottM,  he  hoped  such  a  hellish  suiii  wosiU 
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never  sally  the  liwtn  and  glory  of  that  illus- 
trious bouse  as  to  condemn  a  man  without 
the  least  evidence.  Lord  Bathurst  spoke 
agHinsl  the  bill  with  equal  strength  and  elo- 
quence. He  said,  if  snch  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings were  oountenanced,  he  saw  no- 
thing remaining  for  him  and  others  to  do, 
bat  to  redre  to  their  country  houses,  and 
there,  if  possible,  quietly  enjo^  their  estates 
within  their  own  fiimifies,  smce  the  least 
correspondence,  the  least  intercepted  letter, 
mieht  be  made  criminal  He  observed,  that 
cardinaJ  Mazarin  boasted,  that  if  he  had  but 
two  lines  of  any  man*8  writing  he  could,  by 
means  of  a  few  circumstances,  attested  by 
witnesses,  deprive  him  of  his  life  at  his  plea- 
T^re.  Taming  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  who 
had  been  generally  unfavorable  to  Dr.  At- 
tirbory,  he  said  he  could  hardly  account  fer 
the  inVeterate  hatred  and  mahce  some  per- 
«ons  bore  the  learned  and  ingenious  bishop 
of  Rochester,  unless  they  were  intoxicated 
with  the  in&tuation  of  some  savage  Indians, 
who  beUeve  they  inherited  not  only  the 
? poik,  but  even  the  abilities  of  any  great 
c-nemy  when  they  had  killed  in  battle.  The 
bill  was  snpported  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
the  earl  of  Seafield,  and  lord  Lechmere, 
which  last  was  answered  by  earl  Cowper. 
This  nobleman  observed  that  the  strongest 
argument  urged  in  behalf  of  the  bill  was 
necessity :  but  that,  fer  his  part,  he  saw  no 
necessity  that  could  justify  such  unprece- 
dented and  such  dangerous  proceedings,  as 
the  conspiracy  had  above  twelve  months 
before  been  happily  discovered,  and  the 
effects  of  It  prevented:  that,  besides  the 
intriasac  weight  and  strength  oS  the  gov- 
ernment, the  hands  of  those  at  the  helm 
had  been  stil  further  fertified  by  the  sus- 
pension of  tbe  habeas  corpus  act,  and  the 
additional  troops  which  had  been  raised.  He 
nid,  the  known  rules  of  evidence*  as  laid 
down  at  first,  and  established  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  were  the  birthright  of  every  sub- 
ject m  the  nation,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
stantly observed,  not  onlv  in  the  inferior 
conrts  of  judicature,  but  also  in  both  houses 
'/parlianeDtv  till  altered  by  the  legislature: 
that  tbe  admitting  of  the  precarious  and 
nBc^rtain  evidence  of  the  clerks  of  the 
postoffice  was  a  very  dangerous  precedent 
la  fermer  times  (said  he)  it  was  thought 
Terr  ^evous  that  in  capital  cases  a  man 
ahoaM  be  affected  by  similitude  of  hands ; 
bat  hete  die  case  is  much  worse,  since  it 
•A  allowed  that  the  clerks  of  the  post-office 
^10^  carry  the  similitude  of  hands  feur 
rxvailfas  Is  their  minds.  He  applauded  the 
WbbofTa  noble  deportment,  in  declining  to 
answer  beiire  the  house  of  commons,  whose 
prDeeefing  in  this  unprecedented  manner, 
against  a  lord  of  parliament,  was  such  an 
eocrosdmeat  on  tbe  prerogative  of  the 
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peerage,  tliat  if  th^y  submitted  to  it,  by 
passing  the  bill,  they  might  be  termed  the 
last  of  British  peers,  fer  giving  up  their  an- 
cient privileges.  The  other  party  were  not 
so  solicitous,  about  answering  reasons,  as 
eager  to  put  the  question,  when  the  bill 
passed  and  a  protest  was  entered.  By  this 
act  the  bishop  was  deprived  of  all  offices, 
benefices,  and  dignities,  and  rendered  inca- 
pable of  enjoying  any  for  the  future:  he 
was  banished  the  realm,  and  subjected  to 
the  pains  of  death  in  case  he  should  return, 
as  were  all  persoits  who  should  correspond 
with  him  during  his  exile.  Dr.  Friend,  the 
celebrated  phvsician,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  had  exerted 
himself  strenuously  in  behalf  of  the  bishop, 
was  now  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion  of 
treasonable  practices. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THOSE  CON- 
CERNED IN  THE  LOTTERY  AT  HAR. 
BURCa 

Thb  next  object  that  excited  tbe  resent- 
ment of  the  commons  was  the  scheme  of  a 
lottery,  to  be  drawn  at  Harburgh,  in  the 
king's  German  dominions.  The  house  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  into  thii  and  • 
other  lotteries  at  that  time  on  foot  in  Lon- 
don. The  scheme  was  published,  on  pre- 
tence of  raising  a  subscription  for  maintain- 
ing a  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
king's  territories  on  the  Elbe :  but  it  was  a 
mysterious  scene  of  iniquity,  which  the 
committee,  with  all  their  penetration,  could 
not  fully  discover.  They  reported,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  an  infemous,  fraudulent 
undertaking,  whereby  many  unwary  per- 
sons had  b^n  drawn  in,  to  their  great  lose ; 
that  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on  had  been 
a  manifest  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom ;  that  the  managers  and  agents  of  this 
lottery  had,  without  any  authority  for  so  do- 
ing, made  use  of  his  majesty's  royal  name, 
thereby  to  give  countenance  to  the  infamous 
project,  and  induce  his  majesty's  subjects  to 
engage  or  be  concerned  therem.  A  bUl  was 
brought  in  to  suppress  this  lottery ;  and  to 
oblige  the  manac^ers  of  it  to  make  restitution 
of  the  money  they  had  received  from  the 
contributors.  At  the  same  time  the  house 
resolved.  That  John  lord  viscount  Barring- 
ton  had  been  notoriouiriy  guilty  of  promoting, 
abetting,  and  carrying  on  their  fraudulent 
undert&ng;  for  which  offence  he  should 
be  expelled  the  house.  The  court  of  Vienna 
having  erected  an  East  India  company  at 
Ostend,  upon  a  scheme  formed  by  one  Cole- 
brook,  an  English  merchant.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Gould  represented  to  the  house  of  commons, 
the  great  detriment  which  the  English  East 
India  company  had  already  received,  and 
were  likely  further  to  sustain,  by  thia  Ostend 
company.  The  house  immediately  resolved. 
That  for  the  subjects  of  this  kinfdom  to 
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subscribe,  or  be  coDcerned  in  encouraging 
any  subscription,  to  promote  an  East  India 
company  now  erecting  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  was  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor ;  and  a  law  was  enaoted  for  prevent- 
ing British  subjects  from  engaging  in  that 
enterprise.  By  another  act,  relating  to  the 
South  Sea*  cdmpany,  the  two'  millions  of 
stock  which  had  been  annihilated  were  re- 
vived, added  to  the  capital,  and  divided 
among  the  proprietors.  A  third  law  passed, 
for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  justice 
in  a  part  of  Southwark,  called  the  Mint, 
where  a  great  number  of  debtors  had  taken 
sanctuary,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
privileged  place.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  May  the  session  was  closed,  with  a 
speech  that  breathed  nothing  but  panegyric, 
acknowledgment,  and  affection  to  a  parlia- 
ment which  had  complied  with  all  his  roa- 
jesty*s  wishes. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 
Hn  majes^,  having  ennobled  the  son  of 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  m  consideration  of  the 
iather*s  services,  made  a  good  number  of 
church  promotiona  He  admitted  the  im- 
prisoned lords  and^ntlemen  tobail ;  grant- 
ed a  pardon  to  lord  BoHngbroke ;  and  o^ered 
the  bishop  of  Rochester  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  continent  Then  he  himself  set  out  for 
Hanover,  leaving  the  administration  of  his 
kingdoms  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  lord 
Haroourt  being  one  of  the  justices.  The 
king  was  attended  by  the  two  secretaries, 
lords  Townshend  and  Carteret,  who  were 
counted  able  negotiatora  The  affairs  of 
the  continent  had  begun  to  take  anew  turn. 
The  interests  and  connexions  of  the  difler- 
ent  princes  were  become  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed ;  and  king  George  resolved  to  un- 
ravel them  by  dint  of  negotiation.  Under- 
standing that  a  treaty  was  on  the  carpet 
between  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Sweden, 
favorable  to  the  duke  of  HolBtein*8  preten- 
sions to  Sleswick,  the  possession  of  which 
the  elector  of  Hanover  had  guarantied  to 
Denmark,  his  majesty  began  to  be  in  pain 
for  Bremen  and  Venlen.  The  regent  of 
France  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  now  com- 
promised all  differences;  and  Uieir  recon- 
ciliation was  cemented  by  a  double  marriage 
between  Philip^s  sons  and  the  regent's 
daughters.  The  former  proposed  new  trea- 
ties to  England ;  but  insisted  upon  the  res- 
titution of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon,  as 
well  as  upon  the  king's  openly  declaring 
against  the  Ostend  company.  His  Britan- 
nic majesty  was  apprehensive,  that,  should 
the  emperor  be  hard  pressed  on  that  subject, 
he  might  join  the  czar  and  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  promote  their  designs  in  ^vor 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  On  the  other  hand, 
i\]]  the  Italian  powon*  exclaimed  against  the 
treaty  of  I/>ndon.     The  pope  had  protested 


against  anything  that  might  have  beeo  de- 
cided at  Cambray  to  the  prejudice  of  b? 
right  Memorials  to  the  same  e^ct  bad 
b^n  presented  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
dukes  of  Tuscany,  Parpia,  and  Modes. 
France  and  Spain  were  inclined  to  supped 
these  potentates  against  the  boose  of  Aus- 
tria. Europe  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
new  war.  Ring  George  was  mitangled  in 
such  a  variety  of  treaties  and  interests,  that 
he  knew  not  well  how  to  extricate  hiroseif 
from  the  troublesome  engagements  he  had 
contracted.  By  declaring  for  the  emperor, 
he  must  have  countenanced  the  new  estab- 
lishment at  Ostend,  which  was  so  prejodi- 
cial  to  his  British  subjects,  and  incurred  the 
resentment  of  France,  Spain,  and  their  allies 
of  Italy.  In  renouncing  the  interest  of  the 
emperor,  hi»  would  have  exposed  his  Germaa 
dominions  In  vain  he  exhorted  the  empe- 
ror to  relax  in  his  disputes  with  Spain,  and 
give  up  the  Ostend  company,  which  was  so 
detrimental  and  disagreeable  to  his  faithful 
allies :  the  court  of  Vienna  promised  in 
general  to  observe  the  treaties  which  it  bad 
concluded,  but  declined  entering  into  any 
particular  discussron ;  so  that  all  his  majes- 
ty's endeavors  issued  in  contracting  clospr 
connexions  with  Prussia  and  Denmark.  .AH 
those  negotiations  carried  on,  all  those  trea- 
ties concluded  by  king  George,  with  almost 
every  prince  and  state  in  Christendom,  which 
succeeded  one  another  so  fisC,  and  ap- 
pear, at  first  view,  so  intricate  and  unac- 
countable, were  founded  upoa  two  simple 
and  natural  principles,  namely,  the  desire  (/ 
ascertaining  his  acquisitions  as  elector  (^ 
Hanover,  and  his  resolution  to  secore  him- 
self against  the  disafieotion  of  his  British 
subjects,  SB  well  as  the  efibits  of  the  pre- 
tender. 

CLAMOR  IN  IRELAND  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
WOOD'S  COINAGE. 
Great  BarrxiN  at  this  period  enjoyed 
profound  tranquillity.  Ireland  was  a  Ihtle 
ruffled  by  an  incident  which  seems  to  have 
been  misrepresented  to  the  people  of  that 
kingdom.  William  Wood  had  obtained  a 
patent  for  furnishing  Ireland  with  copper 
currency,  in  which  it  was  deficient.  A  great 
clamor  was  raised  a^nst  this  coin.  The 
parliament  of  that  kingdom,  which  met  in 
September,  resolved.  That  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  revenue,  destructive  (^  trade, 
and  of  dan^rous  consequence  to  the  rights 
of  the  subject :  that  the  patent  had  heea 
obtained  by  misrepresentation :  that  the  half^ 
pence  wanted  weight :  that,  even  if  the 
terms  of  the  patent  bad  been  complied  with, 
there  would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  the 
nation ;  that  granting  the  power  of  coinage 
to  a  private  person  bad  ever  been  highlv 
prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  and  would  at  ail 
times  be  of  dangerous  consequence.    Ad* 
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dreesM  firom  both  houses  were  preeented  to 
the  king  on  this  sabject    The  afiair  was 
referred  to  the  lords  of  the  privy-council  of 
England.     They  justified  the  conduct  df 
the  patentee,  upon  the  report  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  other  officers  of  the  Mint,  who 
had  made  an  assay  and  trial  of  Wood's  half- 
pence, and  found  he  had  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  patent    They  declared  that 
this  currency  exceeded  in  eoodness,  fineness, 
and  value  of  metal,  all  the  copper  money 
which  had  been  coined  for  Ireland,  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Charles  IL  king  James  II. 
kii^  William  and  queen  Marv.  The  privy- 
eoancil  likewise  demonstrated,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's predecessors  had  always  exercised 
the  undoubted  prerogative  of  granting  pat^ 
ents  for  copper  coinsfe  in  Irelimd  to  private 
persons :  that  none  of  these  patents  had  been 
BO  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  as  this  granted 
to  William  Wood,  who  had  not  obtained  it 
in  an  unprecedented  manner,  but  after  a 
reference  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-gene- 
ral, and  after  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  been 
consulted  in  every  particular :  finally,  they 
proved,  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses, 
that  there  was  a  real  want  of  such  money 
in  Ireland.    Notwithstandm^  this  decision, 
the  ferment  of  the  Irish  nation  was  indus- 
triously kept  up  by  clamor,  pamphlets,  pa- 
pers, and  lampoons,  written  by  dean  Swift 
and  other  authors ;  so  that  Wood  voluntarily 
reduced  his  coinatre  from  the  value  of  one 
hundred  thousand  to  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Thus  the  noise  was  silenced.   The  commons 
of  Ireland  passed  an  act,  for  accepting  the 
affirmatioD  cf^  the  Quakers  instead  of  an 
oath;  and  voted  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds  towards  discharging  the 
debt  of  the  nation,  which  amounted  to  about 
double  that  sum. 
DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  ORLEANa 
Iiv  the  month  of  October,  England  lost  a 
worthy  nobleman  in  the  death  of  Earl  Cow- 
per,  who  had  twice  discharged  the  ofiice  of 
brd  chancellor,  with  eqwil  discernment 
and  integrity.    He  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  the  laws  of  his  country ;  in  his  appre- 
beneion  quick  and  penetrating;  in  his  jodg- 
meot  clear  and  determinate.    He  possessed 
a  manly  eloquence ;  his  manner  was  agree- 
able, and  his  deportment  gracefiil.    This 
year  was  likewise  remarkable  for  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France, 
who,  since  the  decease  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
mled  that  nation  with  the  most  absolute 
authority.    He  was  a  prince  of  taste  and 
Bpirlt,  endowed  with  shining  talents  for  em- 
pire, which  he  did  not  fiiil  to  display,  even 
u>  the  midst  of  effeminate  pursuits  and  idle 
deliaiicbery.   Prom  the  mfirm  constitution 
of  the  infiint  king,  he  had  conceived  hopes 
w  aaocndingf  the  throne,  and  taken  his  mea- 
<urai  accordingly ;  but  the  young  monarch's 


health  began  to  be  established,  and  all  the 
duke's  schemes  were  defeated  by  an  apo- 
plexjr,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  fiftieth  vear 
of  his  age,  after  having  nominated  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  as  prime  minister.  King  Georffe 
immediately  received  assurances  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  French  court,  to 
cultivate  and  even  improve  the  good  under- 
standing so  happily  estabUshed  between 
France  and  Grreat  Britain.  The  king  ar- 
rived in  England  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
December :  and  on  the  ninth  dav  of  Janu- 
ary the  parliament  was  assembled.  His 
majesty,  in  bis  speech,  recommended  to  the 
commons  the  care  of  the  public  debts ;  and 
he  expressed  his  satisfiiction  at  seeing  the 
sinking  fund  improved  and  augmented«'#o 
as  to  put  the  ciebt  of  the  nation  into  a 
method  of  being  speedily  and  gradually 
discharged. 

AN  ACT  FOR  LESSENING  THE  PUBLIC 

DEBTS. 
This  was  the  repeated  theory  of  patriotr 
ism,  which,  unhappily  for  the  subjects,  was 
never  reduced  to  practice :  not  but  that  a 
beginning  of  such  a  laudable  work  was 
mf^e  in  this  very  session^  by  an  act  for 
lessening  the  public  debts.  This  law  pro- 
vided that  the  annuities  at  five  per  cent 
charged  on  the  general  fund  by  a  former 
act,  except  such  as  had  been  subscribed 
into  the  South  Sea,  together  with  the  un- 
subseribed  blanks  of  the  lottery  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen, 
should  be  paid  off  at  Lady-day  of  the  year 
next  ensuing,  with  the  money  arising  from 
the  sinking  fund.  The  ministry,  however, 
did  not  persevere  in  this  path  of  prudent 
economy.  The  commons  granted  all  the 
supplies  that  were  demanded.  They  voted 
ten  thousand  seamen;  and  the  majority, 
though  not  without  violent  opposition, 
agreed  to  maintain  four  thousand  additional 
troops,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  pre- 
ceding vear :  so  that  the  establishment  of 
the  land  forces  amounted  to  eighteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixtv-four.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  year  was  defrayed  by  a  land- 
tax  and  malt-tax  (4\  The  commons  having 
dispatched  the  supply,  took  into  considerar 
tion  a  grievance  arising  fipom  protections 
granted  by  foreign  m misters,  peers  and 
members  of  parliament,  under  which  profli- 
gate persons  used  to  screen  themselves 
from  the  prosecution  of  their  just  creditors. 
The  commons  resolved.  That  all  protec- 
tions granted  by  members  of  that  house 
should  be  declared  void,  and  immediately 
withdrawn.  The  lords  made  a  declaration 
to  the  same  purpose,  with  an  exception  to 
menial  servants,  and  those  necessarily  em- 
ployed about  the  estates  of  peers  (5)....1724» 
On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  his  ma- 
jesty closed  the  session  in  the  usual  man- 
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ner,  made  some  alteratioDB  in  the  dispo- 
sitioEi  of  the  great  officers  (^  state,  and 
sent  Mr.  Horatio  Walpcde  as  ambaMtdor 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France. 

PHILIP,  KING  OF  SPAIN,  ABDICATES 

THE  THRONE. 
Ill  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Philip, 
king  of  Spain,  retiring  with  his  queen  to 
the  monastery  of  tSt  Ildefbnso,  sent  the 
marquis  of  Grimaldi,  his  principal  secretary 
of  state,  to  bis  son  Louis,  prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  with  a  solemn  renunciation  of  the 
crown,  and  a  letter  of  advice  in  which  he 
exhorted  him  to  cultivate  the  Blessed  Vii^ 
gin  with  the  wannest  devotion;  and  put 
himself  and  his  kmgdoms  under  her  pro- 
tection. The  renunciation  was  publi^ed 
through  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain ;  and 
the  council  of  Castile  resolved,  That  Louis 
might  assume  the  reins  of  government 
without  aowmbling  the  Cortez.  The  £!ng- 
lish  minister  at  Paris  was  instructed  *to  in- 
terpose in  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants, 
against  whom  a  severe  edict  had  been  late- 
ly published;  but  his  remonstrances  pro- 
duced no  efiect  England,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  quite  barren  of  such  events  as 
deserve  a  place  in  history.  The  govern- 
ment was  now  firmly  established  on  the 
neck  of  opposition ;  and  commerce  flour- 
ished even  under  the  load  of  grievous  im- 
positions. 

'  ABUSES  IN  CHANCERY. 
The  next  parliament,  which  met  on  the 
twelfth  dav  of  November,  seemed  to  be 
assembled  for  no  other  purpose  than  tiuit  of 
establishing  funde  tor  the  expense  of  the 
ensuing  vear :  yet  the  session  was  distln- 
guidied  by  a  remarkable  incident : — ^name- 
ly, the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
lord  chancellor  of  England.  This  nobleman 
had  connived  at  certain  venal  practices 
touching  the  sale  of  places,  and  the  money 
of  suitors  deposited  with  the  masters  of 
chancery,  so  as  to  incur  the  general  re- 
proach of  the  nation.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  the  great  seal  in  the  be- 
f  inning  of  January 1725.  On  the  ninth 
ay  of  the  ensuing  month,  the  king  sent  a 
message  to  the  commons,  importing.  That 
his  majesty  having  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  suitors  in  the  court  of  chancery 
were  in  danger  of  losing  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  fix)m  the  insufficiency  of 
some  of  the  masters,  thought  himself 
obliged,  in  justice  and  compassion  to  the 
said  sufferers,  to  take  the  most  speedy  and 
proper  method  the  law  would  allow  for  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  the  masters'  ac- 
counts, and  securing  their  efiects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suitors ;  and  his  majesty  hav- 
ing had  several  reports  laid  before  him,  in 
Eursuance  of  the  directions  he  had  given, 
ad  ordered  the  reports  to  be  communicated 


to  the  house,  that  they  misfit  have  as  ftifl 
and  as  perfect  a  view  cw  this  important 
affiur  as  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  the 
circumstances  and  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings, would  admit 

TRIAL  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MACCLESFIELD. 
Thesb  papers  being  taken  into  considen- 
tion,  Sir  George  Oxenden  observed,  that 
enormous  abuses  had  crept  into  the  hij^ 
court  of  chancery:  that  the  crinies  and 
misdemeanors  of  the  late  lord  chancellor 
were  many  and  various,  but  miffbt  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  heads :  that  he  bad 
embezzled  the  estates  and  effects  of  many 
widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics :  that  be  had 
raised  the  ofiices  of  masters  in  chancery  to 
an  exorbitant  price ;  trusting  in  their  hands 
large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  soiton, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  comply  with 
his  exorbitant  demands ;  and  that  in  several 
cases  he  had  made  divers  irregular  orders. 
He  therefore  moved,  Thnt  Thoman  eari  of 
Macclesfield  should  be  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Poltener 
moved.  That  this  afiair  might  be  left  to  the 
consideration  of  a  select  committee  (6).  Sir 
William  Wyndham  asserted,  That  in  pn>- 
ceedinjpf  by  way  of  impeachment  upon  re- 
ports from  above,  they  would  make  a  dan- 
gerous precedent ;  and  seem  to  give  up  the 
most  valuable  of  their  privileges,  the  in- 
quest after  state  criminals.  The  qnestioD 
being  put,  it  was  carried  for  the  impeach- 
ment The  earl  was  accordingly  inopeacbed 
at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house :  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  articles;  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in,  to  indemnify  the  roas- 
ters in  chancery  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  upon  discovering  what  ooDsideratkm 
they  had  paid  for  their  admission  to  their 
respective  offices.  The  trial  lasted  twenty 
dajrs ;  the  earl  was  convicted  of  fhradulent 
practices ;  and  condemned  in  a  fine  of  thir- 
tf  thousand  pounds,  with  imprisonment  un- 
til that  sum  should  be  paid.  He  was  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
continued  about  six  weeks ;  but  upon  pvo- 
ducing  the  money  he  was  discharged ;  and 
Sir  Peter  King,  now  created  baron  of  Oak- 
ham, succeed^  him  in  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. 

DEBATES  ABOUT  THE  DEBTS  OF  THE 
CIVIL  LIST. 
HiB  majesty,  on  the  eighth  day  of  A|>ri), 
gave  the  house  of  commons  to  understand, 
diat  having  been  engaged  in  some  extraor- 
dinary expenses,  he  hoped  he  should  be  en- 
abled to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  by  making 
use  of  the  funds  lately  estaUi^ed  for  the 
payment  of  the  civil-list  annuities,  in  order 
to  discharge  the  debts  contiacted  in  the  civil 
government  Mr.  Pulteney,  coflerer  of  the 
household,  moved  for  an  addreas,  That  wn 
account  should  be  kid  before  the  home  of 
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an  moneys  paid  for  Becret  service,  peDsions, 
and  boondes,  from  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  one,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
same  month  in  the  present  year.    This  ad- 
dress being*  voted,  a  motion  was  made  to 
consider  the  king's  messa^.   Mr.  Palteney 
urged,  that  this  consideration  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  house  should  have  examin- 
ed the  papers  that  were  the  subject  of  the 
address.    He  expressed  his  surprise,  that  a 
debt  amounting^  to  above  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  cnould  be  contracted  in  three 
years:  he  said,  he  did  not  wonder  that  some 
peraons  should  be  so  eager  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies  of  the  civil-list  since  they 
and  their  friends  enjoyed  such  a  share  of 
that  revenue;  .and  he  desired  to  know, 
whether  this   was   all   that  was  due,  or 
whether  they  should  expect  another  reckon- 
ing?   This  gentleman  began  to  be  dissatis- 
fiM  with  the  measures  of  the  ministnr ;  and 
his  sarcasms  were  aimed  at  Mr.  Walpole, 
who  undertook  to  answer  his  objectiona 
The  commons  took  the  message  mto  con- 
sideratmn,  and  passed  a  bill,  enabling  his 
majesty  to  raise  a  snm  not  exceeding  one 
million,  by  exchequer  bills,  loans,  or  other- 
wise on  the  credit  of  the  deductions  of  six- 
pence per  pound,  directed  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament of  the  seventh  year  of  his  majesty, 
and  of  the  civil-list  revenues,  at  an  interest 
not  exceeding  three  pounds  per  cent  till  re- 
payment of  ue  principal. 

A  BILL  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  LATE  LORD 
BDLINGBROKE. 
Or  the  twentieth  day  of  April  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  house  bv  lord  Finch, 
in  behalf  of  Henry  St  John,  late  viscount 
Bolingbroke,  praying  that  the  execution  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  his  forfeitures  miffht 
be  suspended,  as  a  pardon  had  suspended  it 
with  respect  to  his  life.  Mr.  Walpole  signi- 
fied to  the  house,  by  his  majesty's  command, 
that,  seven  years  before,  the  petitioner  had 
made  his  humble  application  and  submission 
to  the  king,  with  assurances  of  duty,  alle- 
giance, and  fidelity ;  that,  from  his  behavior 
since  that  time,  his  majesty  was  convinced 
of  his  being  a  fit  object  of  his  mercy ;  and 
consented  to  his  petitioning  the  house.  The 
petition  being  read,  Mr.  Walpole  declared 
himself  fully  satisfied  that  the  petitioner 
had  sufficiently  atoned  ibr  his  past  ofiences ; 
and  therefore  deserved  the  lavor  of  that 
blouse,  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the 
family  inheritance  that  was  settled  upon 
him,  which  he  could  not  do  by  virtue  of  his 
majesty's  pardon,  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment Lord  Finch  moved,  That  a  bill  might 
be  broQght  in  for  this  purpose,  and  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Methuen,  comp- 
^ller  of  the  household,  who  represented 
Bolingbroke  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.    His 
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remonstrance  was  supported  by  lord  Wil- 
liam Paulet  and  Mr.  Onsk>w ;  nevertheless, 
the  bill  was  prepared,  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  An 
act  being  passed  for  disarming  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland ;  another  for  regulating 
elections  withm  the  city  of  London ;  a  third 
for  reducing  the  interest  of  several  bank 
annuities,  t^fether  with  some  bills  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
in  May,  after  the  king  had,  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  acknowledgment,  expressed  his 
approbation  of  their  conduct  Then  he  ap- 
pomted  lords-justices  to  govern  the  nation 
in  his  absence ;  and  set  out  in  June  for  his 
German  dominions  (7). 

TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE. 
Thk  tide  of  political  interest  on  the  con- 
tinent had  begun  to  flow  in  a  new  channel, 
so  as  to  render  ineffectual  the  mounds  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  had  raised  by  his  mul- 
tiplicity of  negotiations.  Louis,  tlie  Spanish 
monarch,  dyiiig  soon  after  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  his  father  Philip  resumed  the 
crown  which  he  had  resigned;  and  gave 
himself  up  implicitly  to  the  conduct  of  his 
queen,  who  was  a  princess  of  indefatigable 
intrigue  and  insatiate  ambition.  The  innnta, 
who  had  been  married  to  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  was  so  disagreeable  to  her  husband, 
that  the  whole  FVench  nation  began  to  be 
apprehensive  of  a  civil  war,  in  consequence 
of  his  dying  without  male  issue ;  he  there- 
fore determined,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  send  back  the  infanta,  as  the  nup- 
tials had  not  been  consummated;  and  she 
was  attended  to  Madrid  by  the  marquis  de 
Monteleone.  The  queen  of  Spain  resented 
this  insult  ofibred  to  her  daughter ;  and,  in 
revenge,  dismissed  mademoiselle  de  Beaujo- 
lois,  one  of  the  regent^s  daughters,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  her  son  Son  Carlos.  As 
the  congress  at  Cambray  had  proved  inef- 
iectual,  she  offered  to  adjust  her  difilerences 
with  the  emperor,  under  the  sole  mediation 
of  Great  Britain.  This  was  an  honor  which 
king  George  declined.  He  was  averse  to 
any  undertaking  that  might  interrupt  the 
harmonv  subsisting  between  him  and  the 
court  of  Versailles ;  and  he  had  taken  um- 
brage at  the  emperor*8  refusing  to  grant  the 
investiture  of  Bremen  and  Verden  except 
upon  terms  which  he  did  not  choose  to  em- 
brace. The  peace  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid,  which  he  refused  to 
mediate,  was  effected  by  a  private  negotia- 
tion, under  the  management  of  the  duke  de 
Ripperda,  a  native  of  the  States-general, 
who  had  renounced  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  his  Catholic 
majesty.  Bv  two  treaties,  signed  at  Vienna 
in  the  month  of  April,  the  emperor  acknow- 
ledged Philip  as  king  of  Spam  and  the  In- 
dies, and  promisedithat  he  would  not  molest 
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him  in  the  possession  of  those  dominions  that 
Were  secured  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Philip  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  do- 
minions in  Italy  and  the  Nelh^lands,  ad* 
judged  to  the  emperor  by  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don :  Charles  granted  the  investiture  of  the 
dukedoms  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Pk- 
centia,  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  qneen  of 
Spain,  in  default  of  heirs  in  the  present  pos- 
sessors, as  masculine  fiefe  of  the  empire. 
Spain  became  guarantee  of  the  Austrian 
succession,  according  to  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, by  which  the  dominions  of  that  house 
were  settled  on  the  emperor's  heirs  general, 
and  declared  to  be  a  perpetual,  indivisible, 
and  inseparable  feoffment  of  the'  primo- 
geniture. By  the  commercial  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, the  Austrian  subjects  were  entitled 
to  advantages  in  trade  with  Spain,  which  no 
other  nation  enjoyed.  His  Catholic  majesty 
guarantied  the  Ostend  East  India  company; 
and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  four 
millions  of  piastres  to  the  emperor.  Clreat 
sums  were  remitted  to  Vienna:   the  Im- 

Serial  forces  were  augmented  to  a  formi- 
able  number ;  and  other  powers  were  so- 
licited to  engage  in  this  alliance,  to  which 
the  court  of  Petersburgh  actually  acceded. 

TREATY  OF  HANOVER. 
X«E  king  of  Great  Britain  took  the  alarm. 
The  emperor  and  he  had  for  some  time 
treated  each  other  with  manifest  coolness. 
He  had  reason  to  fear  some  attempts  upon 
his  German  dominions ;  and  projected  a  de- 
fensive treaty  with  France  and  Prussia. 
This  alliance,  limited  to  the  term  of  fifteen 
vears,  was  negotiated  and  concluded  at 
Hanover  in  the  month  of  September*  It  im- 
plied a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  dommions 
possessed  by  the  contracting  parties,  their 
rights  and  privileges,  those  of  commerce  in 
particular,  and  an  engagement  to  procure 
satisfaction  to  the  Protestants  of  Thorn, 
who  had  lately  been  oppressed  by  the  Cath- 
olics, contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Oliva.  The 
king  having  taken  these  precautions  at  Han- 
over, set  out  on  his  return  for  England; 
embarked  at  Helvoetsluys  in  the  middle  of 
December ;  and  after  having  been  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  a  dreadful-  storm,  was  landed 
with  great  difficulty  at  Rye,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  by  land  to  London.  The  par- 
liament meeting  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  next  month,  he  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  the  distressed  condition  of  some  of 
thei^  Protestant  brethren  abroad,  and  the 
negotiations  and  engagements  contracted 
by  some  foreign  powers,  which  seemed  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  new  troubles 
and  disturbances  in  Europe,  and  to  threaten 
bis  subjects  with  the  lo^  of  several  of  the 
most  advanta^us  bramihes  of  their  trade, 
had  obliged  lum  to  concert  with  other  pow- 
ers such  measures  as  mi|fht  give  a  check  to 


the  ambitbus  views  of  those  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  render  themselves  formidable; 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  further  jMogress  of 
such  dangerous  designs.  He  told  them, 
that  the  eneqaies  of  his  government  were 
already  very  buiy,  by  their  instnunents  and 
emissaries  m  those  courts  whose  measures 
seemed  most  to  favor  their  purposes,  in  so- 
liciting and  promoting  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
tender. One  sees,  at  first  sieht,  that  the  in- 
terests of  Germany  dictated  the  treaty  of 
Hanover ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  the  apfno- 
bation  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which  tite 
support  of  this  alliance  chiefly  depended,  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  inseK  the  articles 
relating  to  commerce  and  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, as  if  the  engagement  had  been  con- 
tracted purely  for  Uie  advantage  and  gloiy 
of  England.  In  a  word,  the  mmistiy  l^gn'n 
now  to  ring  the  changes  upon  a  few  w^tis 
that  have  been  rep^ited  ever  since,  like 
cabalifilical  sounds,  by  which  the  nation  bas^ 
been  enchanted  into  a  very  dangerous  con- 
nexion with  the  concerns  of  the  continent 
They  harangued,  they  insisted  upon  the 
machinatioDs  of  the  disaffected,  the  designs 
of  a  popish  pretender,  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, and  the  balance  of  power,  until  these 
expresaaons  became  absolutely  terms  of  ridi- 
cule with  every  person  of  common  sense 
and  reflection.  The  people  were  told,  that 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  treaties  concluded  at  Vi- 
enna, had  entered  into  private  engagements, 
importing  that  the  Imperialists  should  join 
the  Spaniards  in  recovering  Gibraltar  and 
Port-Mabon  by  force  of  arms,  in  case  the 
king  of  England  should  refiise  to  restore 
them  amical^y,  according  to  a  solemn  prom- 
ise he  had  made :  that  a  double  marriage 
shoukl  take  place,  between  the  two  infants 
of  Spain,  and  the  two  arch-dutcheases  of 
Austria;  and  that  means  shoukl  be  taken 
to  place  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain. 

When  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Han- 
over fell  under  consideration  of  the  house 
of  commons,  Horatio  V^alpole,  afterwards 
termed  in  derision,  **the  balance  master/' 
opened  the  debate  with  a  Ion?  unanimated 
oration,  giving  a  detail  of  ue  affairs  of 
Europe  since  the  treaty  of  UtrechL  He 
enumerated  the  barrier-treaty,  the  conven- 
tion for  executing  that  treaty,  the  defensive 
alliance  with  the  emperor,  the  other  with 
the  most  Christian  king  and  the  States- 
general,  another  convention,  the  quadruple 
alliance,  the  congress  at  Cambray,  the  trea- 
ty at  Hanover,  and  that  of  VienBa.  He 
explained  the  nature  of  each  engagement. 
He  said,  the  main  design  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  concluded  between  the  emperor 
and  Spain,  was  to  countenance  and  support 
the  East  India  company  established  &t  Os- 
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tend,  iriuch  interfered  so  eese&tially  with 
the  EiLBt  India  .companies  of  England  and 
Holland,  and  was  directly  contrary  to  sev- 
eral solemn  treaties  still  in  force.    He  en- 
larged upon  the  danger  to  which  the  bal- 
ance of  power  would  be  exposed,  should 
the  issae  male  of  this  projected  marriage 
between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Spam 
ever  possess  the  Imperial  dignitv  and  the 
Idnfldom  of  ^lain  together.    The  reader 
will  take  notice,  that  this  very  man  was 
one  of  those  who  exclaimed  against  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  pre- 
vented the  power  of  those  two  houses  from 
being  Immediately  united  in  the  person  of 
the  emperor.  He  did  not  forget  to  expatiate 
upon    the    pretended   secret  engagement 
.ooncemiiig  Gibraltar  and  Minorca ;  and  the 
Jung's    pious   concern   for  the  distressed 
Protestants  of  Thorn  in  Poland.    In  vain 
did  Mr.  Shippen  urge,  that  the  treaty  of 
Hanover  would  engage  the  British  nation 
in  a  war  for  the  defonce  of  the  king's  Ger- 
man dominions,  contrary  to  an  express  pro- 
vision made  in  the  act  of  limitation.  These 
a^ments  had  lost  all  weight.    The  oppo- 
sition was  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  minis- 
try had  no  reason  to  be  in  pain  about  any 
measure  they  should  propose.    An  address 
was  voted  and  delivered  to  his  majesty, 
approving  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  at 
Hanover,  in  order  to  obviate  and  disappoint 
the  dangerous  views  and  consequences  cf 
the  treaty  of  peace  betwixt  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain :  and  promising  to 
support  his  majesty  against  all  insults  and 
attacks  that  should  Iw  made  upon  any  of 
bis  territories,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  An  address  of  the 
same  kind  was  presented  by  the  house  of 
lords  in  a  body.   A  bill  was  brought  in,  em- 
powering the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury to  compound  with  Mr.  Ridiard  Hamp- 
den, late  treasurer  of  the  navjr,  for  a  debt 
he  owed  to  the  crown,  amountmg  to  eight 
and  finly  thousand  pounds.  This  deficiency 
was  occasioned  by  his  embaiking  in  the 
South  Sea  scheme.    The  king  recommend- 
ed his  petition;  and  the  house  complied 
with  his  request,  in  consideration  or  his 
greatrgrand&tfaer,  the  famous  John  Hamp- 
aen,  who  made  such  a  noble  stiuid  against 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  first  Charles. 
RIOTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
The  malt^tax  was  found  so  grievous  to 
Scotland,  that  the  people  refused  to  pay  it, 
and  rM)ts  were  excited  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.    At  Glaagfow,  the  populace, 
armed  with  clubs  and  staves,  rifled  the 
house  of  Daniel  Campbell,  their  representsp 
tive  in  parliament,  who  had  voted  for  the 
bill ;  and  maltreated  some  excisemen,  who 
attempted  to  take  an  account  of  the  malt 
Genenl  Wade,  who  commanded  the  ibrees 


ui  Scotland,  had  sent  two  oompaiiies  of 
soldieiv,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Bushel,  to  prevent  or  appease  a  aisturbance 
of  this  nature.  That  officer  drew  up  his 
men  in  the  street,  where  they  were  pelted 
with  stones  li^  the  multitude,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  disperse  by  firing  amon^  them 
without  shot  This  expedient  fiulmg,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  load  their  pieces  with 
ball,  and  at  a  time  when  the  magiBtrates 
were  advancing  towards  him  in  a  body,  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice  and  influence, 


he  commanded  the  soldiers  to  fixe  four 
diflerent  ways,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  authority.  About  twenty  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded  on  this  occasion.  The 
people,  seeing  so  many  victims  fiilJ,  were 
exasperated  beyond  all  ^ense  of  danger. 
The^  b^fan  to  procure  arms,  and  breaUied 
nothmg  but  defiance  and  revenge.  Bushel 
thought  proper  to  retreat  to  the  castle  of 
Dunbarton ;  and  was  pursued  above  five 
miles  by  the  enraged  multitude.  General 
Wade  being  informed  of  this  transaction, 
assembled  a  body  of  forces ;  and  being  ac- 
companied by  Duncan  Forbes,  lord  advo- 
cate, took  possession  of  Glasgow  (6).  The 
magistrates  were  apprehend^,  and  convey- 
ed prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  lords 
justiciary,  having  taken  cognizance  of  the 
a&ir,  declared  them  innocent;  so  that  they 
were  immediately  dischaiged.  Bushel  was 
tried  for  murder,  convicted,  and  condemn- 
ed ;  but  instead  of  undergoing  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  he  was  indul{[ed  with  a  pardon, 
and  promoted  in  the  service.  Daniel  Cam^ 
bell  having  petitioned  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  he  might  be  ihdemnified  for  the 
damage  he  had  sustained  from  the  rioters, 
a  bill  passed  in  his  favor,  granting  him  a 
certain  sum  to  be  raised  from  an  imposition 
laid  upon  all  the  beer  and  ale  brewed  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  malt-tax  was  so 
sensibly  felt  in  Scotland,  that  the  conven- 
tion of  the  royal  burghs  presented  a  remon- 
strance against  it,  as  a  grievous  burden, 
which  their  counlry  could  not  bear :  peti- 
tions to  the  same  purpose  were  delivered  to 
the  commons  from  different  shires  in  that 
kingdom  (9). 

1726.— -On  |he  twenty-fourth  day  of 
March,  the.  kmg  sent  a  meseage  to  the 
house  bjr  Sir  Paul  Methnen,  desiring  an 
extraordmary  supply,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  augment  bis  maritime  force,  and  concert 
such  other  measures  as  ahould  be  necessarv' 
in  the  present  conjuncture.  A  debate  en- 
sued ;  but  the  majority  complied  with  the 
demand.  Some  members  in  the  upper  house 
complained  that  the  message  was  not  sent 
to  botli  houses  of  parliament,  and  this  sug- 
gestion gave  rise  to  another  debate,  in 
which  lord  Bathurst  and  others  made  some 
melancholy  reflections  upon  the  slate  of  in« 
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significance  to  which  the  peers  of  England 
were  reduced.  Such  remarks,  however, 
were  very  little  minded  by  the  ministry; 
who  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
all  opposition.  The  supplies,  ordinary  and 
extraordinaty,  bemg  granted,  with  every- 
thinff  else  which  the  court  thought  proper 
to  aiuc,  and  seve^pal  bills  passed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  civil  economy,  the  king  dismissed 
the  parliament  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  May. 

A  SQUADRON  SENT  TO  THE  BALTIC. 

Bt  this  time  Peter  the  czar  of  Muscovy 
was  dead,  and  his  empress  Catharine  had 
succeeded  him  on  the  Russian  throne.  This 
princess  had  begun  to  assemble  forces  in 
the  neighborho(W  of  Petersburgh ;  and  to 
prepare  a  formidable  armament  for  a  naval 
expedition.  King  George,  concluding  that 
her  design  was  against  Sweden,  sent  a 
strong  squadron  into  the  Baltic,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  order 
to  anticipate  her  views  upon  his  alliea  The 
English  fleet  being  joined  at  Copenhagen 
by  a  Danish  squadron,  alarmed  the  court  of 
Russia,  which  immediately  issued  orders  for 
reinforcing  the  garrisons  of  Wibourfi:,Cron- 
stadt,  Revel,  and  Riga.  The  £ngli£  admi- 
ral, having  had  an  audience  with  his  Swed- 
ish majes^,  steered  towards  Revel,  and 
sent  thither  a  lieutenant,  with  a  letter  from 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  czarina. 
This  was  an  expostulation,  in  which  his 
majesty  observed,  that  he  and  his  allies 
could  not  fail  of  being  alarmed  at  her  great 
preparationa  by  sea  and  land.  He  com- 
plained that  measures  had  been  taken  at  her 
court  in  favor  of  the  pretender:  that  his  re- 
peated instances  for  establishing  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  crown  of  Russia  had 
been  treated  with  neglect ;  and  be  save  her 
to  understand,  that  he  had  ordered  his  ad- 
miral to  prevent  her  ships  from  coming  out 
of  her  harbors,  should  she  persist  in  her 
resolution  to  execute  the  designs  she  had 
projected.  The  czarina,  in  her  answer  to 
the  king,  expressed  her  surprise  that  she 
had  not  received  his  majesty*s  letter  until 
his  fleet  was  at  anchor  l>efore  Revel,  since 
it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the 
custom  established  among  sovereigns,  and 
to  the  amity  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  her  kingdoms  and  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  to  expostulate  with  her  on 
her  armament,  and  expect  her  answer,  be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  to  such  an  offensive 
measure.  She  assured  him  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  her  thoughts  than  any  de- 
sign to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  North ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  pretender,  it  was  a  frivo- 
lous and  stale  accusation,  which  had  been 
frequently  used  as  a  pretext  to  cover  all  the 
unkind  steps  lately  undertaken  against  the 
Russian  empire.    Sir  Charles  Wager  con- 


tinued in  his  station  until  he  received  cer- 
tain intelligence  that  the  Russian  galleys 
were  laid  up  in  their  winter  harbor:  then 
he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Denmark,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  the  mooth 
of  November. 

ADMIRAL  H06IER*S  EXPEDITION. 
Kino  Gborob,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
convert  all  his  attention  to  the  a&irs  of  the 
North,  had  equipped  two  other  squadrons, 
one  of  which  was  destined  for  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Ho- 
sier :  the  other,  conducted  by  Sir  John  Jen- 
nings, having  on  board  a  body  of  land  forces, 
sailed  from  St  Helenas  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  July,  entered  the  bay  of  St  AnUmio,  then 
visited  Lisbon,  from  whence  he  directed  his 
course  to  the  bay  of  Bulls  near  Cadiz,  and 
cruised  off  Cape  St  Mary's,  so  as  to  alarm 
the  coast  of  Snain,  and  fill  Madrid  with  con- 
sternation. Yet  he  committed  no  act  of 
hostility :  but  was  treated  with  great  civility 
by  the  Spanish  governor  of  Cadiz,  who  sup- 
plied him  with  refreshments.  Rear-admiral 
Hosier,  with  seven  ships  of  war,  had  sailed 
in  April  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  witli 
instructions  to  block  up  the  galleoos  in  the 
port  of  that  country ;  or  should  they  presume 
to  come  out,  to  seize  and  bring  them  to 
England.  Before  his  arrival  at  the  Basil- 
mentos,  near  Porto  BeUo,  the  treasure,  con- 
sisting of  above  six  millions  sterling,  bad 
been  unloaded,  and  carried  back  to  Paxtama, 
in  pursuance  of  an  ofder  sent  by  an  advice- 
boat,  which  had  the  start  of  Hoder.  This 
admiral  lay  inactive  on  that  station,  until  he 
became  the  jest  of  the  Spaniards.  He  re- 
turned to  Jamaica,  where  he  found  means 
to  reinforce  his  crews ;  then  he  stood  over 
to  Carthagena.  The  Spaniards  had  by  this 
time  seiz^  the  English  South  Sea  ship  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  together  with  all  the  vessels 
and  eflects  belonging  to  that  company.  Ho- 
sier in  vain  demanded  restitutioo  :  he  took 
some  Spanish  ships  by  way  of  reprisal,  and 
continued  cruising  in  those  seas  until  the 
greater  part  of  his  men  perished  dej^oraUy 
by  the  diseases  of  that  unhealthy  climate, 
and  his  ships  were  totally  ruined  by  the 
worms.  This  brave  officer  being  restricted 
by  his  orders  from  obeying  the  dictates  of 
his  courage,  seeing  his  oest  officers  and  men 
daily  swept  off  by  an  outiageoas  distemper, 
and  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart 
while  the  people  of  England  loudly  clanx>red 
against  this  unfortunate  expedition,  in  which 
80  many  lives  were  thrown  away,  and  so 
much  money  expended,  without  the  leaM 
advantage  to  the  nation.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  mean  piratical  scheme  to  rob  thi» 
court  of  Spain  of  its  expected  treasure,  even 
while  a  peace  subsisted  between  the  two 
nationa    The  ministry  of  Great 
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indeed  alleged  that  the  Spanish  king  had 

entered  into  engagements  in  tavor  of  the 

pretender. 

DISGRACE  OF  THE  DUKE  DE  RIPPERDA. 

Tm  dnkes  of  Onnond  and  Wharton,  and 
the  earl  Marischal,  were  certainly  at  Mad- 
rid ;  and  the  dake  de  Ripperda,  now  prime 
minister  of  Spain,  dropped  some  ezpresBiona 
to  the  English  envoy,  that  implied  some 
soeb  design,  which,  however,  ttM  court  of 
Madrid  positively  denied.  Ripperda,  as  a 
foreigner,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the'  jealousy  of 
the  Spanish  ministers.  He  was  suddenly 
disnuased  from  his  emplojrments,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  pistolesi  He  forth- 
with took  refttge  in  the  house  of  Vander- 
meer,  the  Dntch  ambassador,  who  was  un- 
willing to  be  tronbled  with  such  a  gnest 
He  therefore  conveyed  the  duke  in  his  coach 
to  the  bouse  of  colonel  Stanhope,  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  whose  protection  he  craved  and 
obtained.  Nevertheless,  he  was  dragged 
from  thence  by  force,  and  committed  prison- 
er to  the  castle  of  Segovia.  He  afterwards 
made  his  escape,  and  sheltered  himself  in 
England,  from  the  resentment  of  his  Catho. 
lie  majesty.  Colonel  Stanhope  complained 
of  this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
the  Spanidh  ministers  endeavored  to  excuse. 
Memorials  and  letters  passed  between  the 
two  courts;  and  everything  tended  to  a 
rupture.  The  king  of  Spain  purchased 
ships  of  war ;  b^an  to  make  preparations 
for  some  important  undertaking;  and  as- 
sembled an  army  of  twent|r  thousand  men 
at  St  Roch,  on  pretence  of  rebuilding  the 
old  castle  of  Gibraltar.  Meanwhile  the 
States-general  and  the  king  of  Sweden  ac- 
ceded to  the  treaty  of  Hanover :  but  the 
king  of  Prossta,  though  his  majesty's  son- 
in-law,  was  detached  from  the  alliance  by 
the  emperor,  with  whom  be  contracted  new 
engagements. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  the 
British  parliament  was  opened  with  a  long, 
elaborate  speech,  importing  that  the  proceed- 
ings and  transactions  of  the  emperor  and 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  secret  ofiensive  alli- 
ance concluded  between  them,  Imd  laid  the 
fbaodation  of  a  most  exorbitant  and  formida- 
ble power :  that  they  were  directly  levelled 
against  the  most  valoaUe  and  darling  in- 
terests and  privileges  of  the  English  nation, 
which  must  either  give  upGibraltar  to  Spain, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  emperor's  usurped  ex- 
ercise of  commerce,  or  resolve  vigorously 
to  defend  their  undoubted  rights  against 
those  reciprocal  engagements,  contra<Sed  in 
defiance  and  violation  of  all  national  faith, 
and  the  most  solemn  treaties.  He  assured 
thenn  that  one  of  those  secret  articles  was^ 
the  placing  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain :  and  another  the  conquest  of 


Gibraltar  and  Pcwt-^Bfahon.  He  affirmed 
Jhat  those  combioatioDs  extended  themselves 
mto  Russia;  and  that  the  English  fleet 
seasonably  prevented  such  designs  as  would 
have  opened  a  wij  to  the  invasion  of  these 
kingdoms.  He  exhorted  the  commons  to 
ffrant  such  supplies  as  should  be  necessary 
mr  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  m 
making  good  his  engagements  with  the  al- 
lies of  Great  Britain.  He  told  them  that 
the  king  of  Spain  had  ordered  his  minister 
residing  in  England  to  quit  the  kingdom : 
and  that  he  had  left  a  memorial  little  short 
of  a  declaration,  in  which  he  insisted  upon 
a  restitution  of  Gibraltar.  He  did  not  &il 
to  touch  the  ene^^ic  strings  which  always 
moved  their  passions ;  the  bdance  of  power 
in  Europe,  the  security  of  the  British  corn- 
mere^  the  designs  of  a  popish  pretender, 
the  present  happv  establishment,  the  reli- 
gion, liberties,  and  fMroperiies  of  a  Protestant 
peo]de.  Such  addresses  of  thanks  were 
penned  in  both  houses  as  the  ministers  were 
pleased  to  dictate :  yet  not  without  (^posi- 
tion  from  a  minority,  which  was  far  from 
b^ng  fbnnidable;  though  headed  by  chiefii 
of  uncommon  talents  and  resolutkm.  The 
commons  voted  twenty  thousand  seamen, 
besides  six  and  twenty  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  men  for  the  land 
service ;  and,  to  defray  the  extraoidinary 
expense,  a  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  was  granted. 

DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Thb  house  of  lords  having  taken  into 
ccmsideration  the  letters  and  memorials  be- 
tween the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  the  papers  relating  to  the 
accesBton  oif  the  State»gen«ral  to  the  treaty 
of  Hanover,  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Lord 
Bathurst  took  notice  that  the  accession  of  the 
States-eeneral  to  the  treaty  vms  upon  con- 
dition uat  this  their  act  should  be  approved 
and  ratified  bf  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
the  most  Christian  king,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia ;  but  that  the  minister  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  had  refbsed  to  sign  the  act  of 
accession,  which  was  therefore  of  no  effect : 
that  if  the  court  of  Fiance  should,  for  the 
same  reason,  think  itKlf  disengaged  from 
the  Hanover  alliance,  Britain  uone  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  expen- 
sive war  against  two  of  the  greatest  pc^ten- 
tates  <]€  Europe.  He  said  he  could  not  see 
any  just  reason  for  a  rupture  with  Spain : 
tiiat  indeed  the  duke  de  Ripperda  might 
have  dropped  some  indiscreet  expressions; 
he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  violent  tem- 
per; and  be  bad  been  solemnly  dimvowed 
by  bis  Catholic  majesty:  that,  in  the  me- 
morial left  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he 
imputed  the  violent  state  of  ai&irs  between 
the  two  crowns  to  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land; and  mentioned  a  positive  promise 
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made  hv  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
leetitution  of  Gibraltar:  that  methods  of 
accommodation  mi^ht  be  tried,  before  the 
kingdom  engagted  m  a  war  which  must  be 
attended  with  (Smgerooa  ooneequences :  that 
the  natkm  waa  loaded  with  a  debt  of  fifly 
millionB;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  such  a 
war,  would  be  obliged  to  raise  seven  mil- 
iions  yearly ;  an  annual  sum  by  which  the 
people  would  soon  be  exhausted.  He  ob- 
served, that  m  some  papers  laid  befi)re  the 
house,  mention  was  made  of  great  sums 
distributed  in  divers  places,  to  bring  certain 
measures  to  bear.  He  declared,  that  for  his 
own  part,  he  had  touched  neither  Spanish 
nor  l&glish  gold ;  he  was  neither  a  Span- 
iaid  nor  a  Frenchman,  but  a  true  English- 
man, and  so  long  as  he  had  the  honor  to  sit 
in  that  house,  he  would  speak  and  act  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  He  therefore  de- 
sired their  lordships  seriously  to  consider 
the  matter  before  them,  which  was  of  the 
last  consequence  and  importance  to  the 
whole  nation.  He  said  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  the  war,  should  it  prove  success 
ful:  and  everything  would  be  lost,  should 
it  be  unproeperoui.  He  vms  answered  by  lord 
Townsheno,  who  affirmed  that  his  majesty 
had  received  positive  and  certain  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  secret  article  of  al- 
liance between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid,  in  fovor  of  the  pretender,  though 
the  safety  of  the  state  did  not  permit  hmi 
to  lay  these  advices  before  the  parliament 
After  much  altercation,  the  majority  re- 
solved, that  the  measures  his  majesty  had 
thought  fit  to  take  were  honorable,  just,  and 
necessary  for  preventing  the  execution  of 
the  dangerous  engagement  entered  into  in 
favor  of  the  pretender:  for  preserving  the 
dominions  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Ureat 
Britain  by  solemn  treaties,  and  particularly 
those  of  Uibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca ; 
and  for  maintaining  to  his  people  their  most 
valuable  rights  and  privile^  of  commerce, 
and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Seventeen  lords  entered  a  protest  against 
this  resolution.  Disputes  or  the  same  na- 
ture arose  from  the  same  subject  in  the 
lower  house.  Lord  Townshend  had  affirmed 
in  the  house  of  peers,  that  no  promise  of  re- 
storing Gibraltar  had  been  made :  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole  owned  such  a  promise  in  the 
house  of  commons:  a  motion  was  made  for 
an  address,  desiring  these  engagements 
might  be  laid  before  the  house:  another 
member  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  memorial 
presented  by  Mr.  Pointz  to  tlie  king  of 
Sweden,  and  for  the  secret  oflensive  article 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid : 
a  third  motion  was  made  to  address  the 
king  for  such  memorials  and  representations 
fiom  the  courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
as  indaced  him,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 


ceding year,  to  send  a  squadioo  to  the  Bal- 
tic In  the  account  of  the  money  granted 
for  the  service  of  the  last  year,  there  was 
an  article  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  charged  in  general  terms 
as  issued  out  for  other  engagements  and 
expenses,  over  and  above  such  as  were 
specified.  Mr.  Pulteney  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress on  this  subject;  but  each  €€  these 
motions  was  rejected  on  a  division ;  and  the 
majority  concurred  in  an  address  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty,  for  the  great  wisdom  of  his 
conduct  They  expressed  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  his  goodness  and  discretion : 
they  promised  to  support  him  in  all  such 
further  measures  as  he  should  find  neces- 
sary and  expedient,  for  preventing  a  rap- 
ture, as  well  as  for  consulting  the  booor 
and  advantage  of  these  kingdoms. 

His  majesty's  speech  gave  such  umbrage 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  tiiat  Mr.  Palme,  the 
Imperial  resident  at  London,  was  ordered  to 
present  a  warm  memorial  to  the  king,  and 
afterwards  to  publish  it  to  the  whole  nation. 
In  this  bold  remonstrance  the  king  was 
charged  with  having  declared  from  the 
throne  as  certain  and  undoubted  facts,  seve- 
ral things  that  were  either  wrested,  mis- 
represented, or  void  of  all  foundAion.  The 
memorialist  affirmed,  that  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna was  built  on  the  quadruple  alliance : 
that  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  calculated 
to  promote  the  mutual  and  lawful  advan- 
tages of  the  subjects  of  both  parties,  agree- 
aUy  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  in  no  respect 
prejudicial  to  the  British  nation.  He  de- 
clared, that  there  was  no  oflensive  alliance 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns:  that 
the  supposed  article  relating  to  the  pretend- 
er was  an  absolute  falsehood :  that  the  in- 
sinuation with  respect  to  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar was  equally  untrue,  his  master  hav- 
ing made  no  engagements  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  bat  such  as  were  specified  in  the 
treaty  communicated  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. He  said,  however,  the  hostilities 
notoriously  committed  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  elsewhere,  against  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  violation  of  treaties,  seemed  to  justify 
that  princess  undertaking  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar. Finally,  he  demanded,  in  tiie  name 
of  his  Imperial  majesty,  suitable  reparation 
for  the  injury  his  honor  had  sustained  firam 
such  calumnious  imputations.  Both  bouses 
of  parliament  expressed  their  indignatioo 
at  the  insolence  of  this  memorial,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty ;  and  Mr.  Palons  was 
ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom.  Virulent 
declarations  were  presented  by  the  ministers 
of  the  emperor  and  the  kin^  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Ratisboo ; 
and  such  personal  reflections  retorted  be- 
tween these  two  potentates^  that  all  hope  of 
reoonciliatian  vanished. 
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CONVENTIONS  WITH  SWEDEN  AND 
HESS&CASSEL. 

Kino  GaoKOB,  in  order  to  aecure  himaelf 
against  the  impending  storm,  entered  into 
more  strict  engagements  with  the  French 
king;    and  agre^  to  pay  fifty  thousand 
pounds  for  three  years  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, in  oonsideratun  of  that  prince's  hold- 
ing in  readiness  a  body  of  ten  thoosand 
troops  for  the  occasions  of  the  alliance.  He 
concluded  a  freah  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  promised  to  famish  a  certam 
number  of  auxiliaries,  on  account  of  a  large 
subsidy  gnnted  by  the  king  of  France. 
The  proportions  of  troops  to  be  sent  into 
the  field  in  case  of  a  rupture,  were  ascer- 
tained.    His  Britannic  majesty  engaged  for 
four  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  a  strong 
squadron  to  be  sent  into  the  Baltic.    He 
nnde  a  convention  with  the  prince  of  Hesse- 
Caasel,   who  undertook  to  provide  eight 
thousand  infantry,  and  four  thousand  horse, 
in  consideration  of  seventy-four  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  imme- 
diately, and  fifty  thousand  pounds  more  in 
case  the  troops  should  be  required,  beside 
their  pay  and  subsistence  (10).    Such  was 
the  fruit  of  all  the  alliances  so  industriously 
planned  since  the  acceasion  of  king  George 
to  the  throne  of  Grreat  Britain.    In  the  day 
of  his  trouUe  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had 
espoused  his  daughter,  deserted  his  interest; 
and  the  States-general  stood  aloo£   For  the 
security  of  his  German  domimons,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  a 
precarious  ally;  to  the  kings  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  and  the  princi^ity  of  Hease- 
Caasel:  but  none  of  these  powers  would 
contribute  their  assistance  without  bein^ 
gratified  with  exorbitant  subsidies,  though 
the  dangw  was  common,  and  the  efk^ 
ought  to  have  been  equal.  Instead  of  allies, 
they   professed    themselves   mercenaries. 
Great  Britain  paid  them  for  the  defence  of 
their  own  dommions :  she,  moreover,  under- 
took to  maintain  a  powerful  fleet  for  their 
flafety.    Is  there  any  Briton  so  weak  as  to 
think,  or  so  foolhardy  as  to  affirm,  that  this 
was  a  Britislr  quarrel  ? 

VOTE  OF  CREDIT^lTa?. 
FoK  the  support  of  those  expensive  trea- 
ties, Mr.  Scroope,  secretary  oi  the  treasu- 
ry, moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  in 
the  malt-tax  bill  they  should  insert  a  clause 
of  appropriation,  empowering  the  king  to 
apply  such  sums  as  should  be  necessary  for 
defraying  the  expenses  and  engagements 
which  had  been,  or  should  be  made  before 
the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  September,  in  con- 
certing such  measures  as  he  should  think 
wost  conducive  to  the  security  of  trade, 
uid  reatoriuff  the  peace  of  Europe.  To  litr 
^®  porpose  did  the  members  in  the  opposi- 
^"n  urge,  that  this  method  of  asking  and 


granting  supplies  was  unparliamentaiy: 
that  such  a  clause  would  render  ipefi^ual 
that  appropriation  of  the  public  money, 
which  the  wisdom  of  all.  parliaments  had 
thought  a  necessary  security  against  misap- 
plication, which  was  the  more  to  be  feared, 
as  no  provision  was  made  to  call  any  per- 
son to  account  for  the  money  that  should 
be  disposed  of  by  virtue  of  this  clause :  that 
great  sums  had  already  been  granted :  that 
such  an  unlimited  power  ought  never  to  be 
given  in  a  free  government :  that  such  con- 
fidence in  the  crown  might,  through  the 
influence  of  evil  ministers,  be  attended 
with  the  most  dangerous  colisequences : 
that  the  constitution  could  not  be  preserved, 
but  by  a  strict  adherence  to  those  essential 
parliamentary  forms  of  granting  supplies 
upon  estimates,  and  of  appropriating  these 
supplies  to  services  and  occasioni  publicly 
avowed  and  judged  necessary:  that  such 
clauses,  if  not  seasonably  checked,  would 
become  so  frequent,  as  in  time  to  lodge  in 
the  crown  and  in  the  ministers  an  absolute 
uncontrollable  power  of  raising  money  upon 
the  people,  which  by  the  constitution  iii, 
and  with  safety  can  only  be,  lodged  in  the 
whole  legislature.  The  motion  was  carried, 
the  clause  added,  and  the  bill  passed 
through  the  other  house  without  amend- 
ment, though  not  without  opposition.  Not^ 
withstanding  this  vote  of  credit.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Yonge  moved,  that  towards  the  supply 
granted  to  the  king,  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  pounds  should 
be  raised  by  loans  on  exchequer-bills,  to  be 
charged  on  the  surplus  of  the  duties  on  coal 
and  culm,  which  was  reserved  for  the  par- 
liament's dispohtl.  Though  this  motion  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Pulteney,  as  a  dangerous  deviation 
fincrni  several  votes  and  acts  of  parliament, 
l^  which  the  exceeding8*of  the  public 
funds  were  appropriated  to  the  dischai^ 
of  the  national  debt,  or  to  the  increase  of 
the  sinking  fund,  it  was  carried  by  t^e 
majority. 

SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  after  the  king  had  ac- 
knowledged their  zeal,  liberality,  and  dis- 
patch ;  and  given  them  to  understand,  that 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  actually  begun. 
The  trenches  were  opened  before  this  for- 
tress on  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  by 
the  Conde  de  las  Torres,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  place  was  well 
provided  for  a  defence ;  and  the  old  earl  of 
rortmore,  who  was  governor,  embarked* 
with  a  reinforcement  fh)m  England,  under 
convoy  of  a  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Charles 
Wa^r.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  where  he  landed  the 
troops,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammuni< 
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tkm,  warlike  itoresy  «nd  fear  and  twenty  was  necenary  at  ocmrt.    The  aiege  of  Gib- 


pieces  of  cannon.  At  the  lame  time,  five 
hundred  men  arrived  from  Minorca;  so 
that  the  garrison  amounted  to  six  thousand, 
plentiMly  supplied  with  fresh  provisions 
from  the  coast  of  Barbaiy,  and  treated  the 
effi)rts  of  the  besiegers  with  |rreat  con- 
tempt. The  States-general,  bemg  appre- 
hensive of  an  attempt  upon  their  wrier  in 
the  Netherlands,  desired  the  king  woald 
hold  in  readiness  the  ten  thousand  auxilia- 
ries stipulated  in  the  treaty.  These  were 
immediately  prepared  for  embarkation,  and 
the  forces  of  Anf^land  were  angmented 
with  thirty  new-raised  companiea  Sir  John 
Norris  set  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet  for  the 
Baltic,  and  was  joined  b^  a  Danish  squad- 
ron:  but  the  czarina  dying  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  May,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
commit  hostilities,  as  the  Roasian  armsr 
ment  was  hid  aside. 

PREUBONARIES  OF  PEACE. 
Mbanwhue,  the  powers  at  variance, 
though  extremely  irritated  against  each 
other,  were  ail  equally  averse  to  a  war  that 
mi^t  again  embroil  all  Europe.  The  king 
of  France  interposed  his  m^iation,  which 
was  conducted  fay  the  duke  de  Richlieu,  his 
ambassador  at  Vienna.  Plans  and  counter- 
plans  of  pacification  were  proposed  between 
the  two  crowns  and  the  allies.  At  length, 
all  parties  agreed  to  twelve  preliminary  ar- 
ticles, which  were  signed  in  May  at  Paris, 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Hanoverian  alli- 
ance, and  afterwards  at  Vienna,  by  the  Im- 
perial and  Spanish  ambassadors.  These  im- 
ported, that  hostilities  should  immediately 
cease :  that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  ccm- 
pany  should  be  suspended  for  seven  3^rs : 
and  that  a  con^press  should  in  four  months 
be  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  adjusting 
all  dififerences,  and  consolidating  the  peace 
of  Europe.  This  congress  was  afterwards 
transforred  to  Soissons,  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  French  minister,  whose  presence 


raltar  was  raised,  after  it  had  lasted  four 
months,  during  wUch  the  Spaniards  lost  a 
great  number  of  men  fay  sicknesB,  while 
the  garrison  sustained  very  little  damage. 
The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  started 
scHue  new  difficulties,  and  for  some  time 
would  not  ccmsent  to  the  restitutitHi  of  the 
South  Sea  ship,  which  had  been  detained 
at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  West  Indies ;  so 
that  Sir  Charles  Wager  continued  to  cruise 
on  the  coast  of  Spain :  but  these  olgectionE 
were  removed  in  the  sequel. 
DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GEORGE  I 
Knfo  €hD0BOB,  having  appointed  a  regen- 
cy, embarked  at  Greenwich,  on  the  &iid 
day  of  June,  and  landing  in  Holland  on  tbe 
seventh,  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Han- 
over. He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  para- 
lytic disorder  on  the  road:  he  forthwith 
lost  the  faculty  of  speech,  became  lethargic, 
and  was  conveyed  m  a  state  of  insensibility 
to  Osnaburgh.  There  he  expired  on  Son- 
day  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth of  his  reign.-^George  L  was  plain 
and  simple  in  his  person  and  addreasi,  grave 
and  composed  in  his  deportment,  though 
easy,  ikmiliar,  and  facetious,  in  bis  hours  of 
relaxation.  Before  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Great  ftitain,  he  had  acquired  the  char- 
acter of  a  circumspect  general,  a  just  and 
merciful  prince,  a  wise  j^itician,  who  per- 
fbctly  understood,  and  steadily  punned  his 
own  interest  With  these  qualities,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  that  he  came  to  Eng- 
land extremely  well  disposed  to  govern  his 
new  subjects  according  to  the  maxims  of 
the  British  oonstitntion,  and  the  genius  of 
the  people ;  and  if  ever  he  seemed  to  de- 
viate from  these  principles,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  miaJed  by  the  venal 
suggestions  of  a  ministry  whose  power  and 
mfluence  were  founded  on  corruption.  [See 
Ncte  EK,  ai  the  emd  of  this  VeL] 
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1  Anaata.      Hivtorical 
DetetM   in  Parliament. 
Ueal  State.    Tindal. 

9  The  earl  of  Sunderland  died  in 
April,  afker  having  incurred  a 
crest  load  of  popular  odium, 
from  bie  rappoiea  oonnezioDB 
with  the  diieetoffB  of  tiie  South 
Sea  eompa^T.  He  was  a  oiin 
ister  of  abilities,  but  violent, 
iropetaoue,  and  headatrong 
Hie  death  was  aoon  fbllowHl 
bj  that  of  his  fttberin-law, 
the  freat  dnke  of  Marlborough, 
whoee  Ihcaltsea  had  been  for 
aome  tiuM  graatly  impaired.  He 
waa  interrad  in  Westminster 
abbey,  with  such  pronision  of 
funeral  ponp,  as  evinced  the 
pride  and  ostentation,  much 
more  than  the  taste  and  con 
earn  of  those  who  directed  bis 
ofaeeqniea.  He  was  suoeeeded 
as  master  of  the  ordnance,  and 
telooel  of  the  flrst  regiment  of 
lbot.guanla,  by  earl  Gadogan. 

3  Annals.  Tindal.  Debates  in 
Parliament.    Political  State. 

4  ddmizoii.  Political  Sute. 
Hist.  Rea.  Annala  of  King 
CSeorge.    Mem.  Hist. 

5  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was 
now  appointed  secretary  of 
state;  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
lord  duunberlain ;  and  lord 
Caneiet,  totd-Uevtenant  of 
Inland. 


The  king  Instituted  a  proiha- 
aonhip  for  the  modem  lan- 
guages in  each  university. 

In  the  month  of  May  died 
Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Ozfoid 
and  earl  Mortimer,  who  bad 
been  a  munificent  patron  of 
genius  and  literature;  and 
completed  a  very  valuable  col 
lection  of  manuscriots. 

The  piactice  of  inocalation 
for  the  small*pox  was  by  thia 
time  introduced  into  England 
from  Turkey.  Prince  Frederic, 
the  two  princesses  Amelia  and 
Carolina,  the  duke  of  Bedford 
and  his  sister,  with  many  other 
persons  of  distinction,  under 
went  this  operation  with  sue 


Dr.  Henry  Bacheveiel  died  in 
June,  after  having  bequeathed 
live  hundred  pounds  to  the  late 
bishop  of  Rochester. 
Annate.  Mem.  Hist.  Debatea 
in  Parliament. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  December 
the  prInoesB  of  Walea  was  de- 
livered of  a  princesa,  ebrieten- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Louisa,  and 
afterwards  married  to  the  king 
of  Denmark.  She  died  Decern 
her  the  nineteenth,  one  thou 
aand  aeven  hundred  and  fifty 


Immediately  after  the 
of  parliaiMat,   tht   king 


vifed  the  erder  of  the  Bath, 
thirty-eight  in  nunUwr,  In- 
cluding the  sovereign. 

William  Bateman  waa  cre- 
ated baron  of  Calmore  in  Ire- 
land, and  viscount  Bateman; 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  revived 
knights  of  the  Bath,  waa  now 
honored  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter. 

8  OMmizon.     Annals.     Debates 
in  Parliament    Historical  Me- ' 
moirs.    Tindal. 

9  The  duke  of  Wharton  having 
conaumed  his  fortune  in  riot 
and  extravagance,  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  ftom 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  oflbred  his  service  to  the 
Pretender.  There  he  received 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
the  title  of  duke  of  Northum- 
berland. He  was  sent  by  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  with 
credentials  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  where  he  allured  the 
Proteatant  religion,  married  a 
lady  of  the  queen  of  Spainis 
bed-chamber,  and  obtained  the 
rank  and  appointment  of  a 
llenteaant«eolonal  in  the  Spaa> 
lab  aervica. 

10  Annala     Debatea  la  Parlla- 
BMut.   TIadaL   lifua  of  the 
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GEORGE  n.  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE^ 

1727. 
At  the  accession  of  George  XL  the  nation 
had  great  reason  to  wish  for  an  alteration 
of  measarea  The  public  debt,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  economy  and  manage- 
ment of  the  ministers;  notwithstanding  Uie 
sinking  fund,  which  had  been  extolled  as  a 
growing  treasure  sacred  to  the  discharge 
OT  national  encumbrances,  was  now  increas- 
ed to  fifty  millions  two  hundred  sixty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  six  pounds,  nine- 
teen shillings,  eightpence  three  farthinga 
The  kingdom  was  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth 
of  treaties  and  conventions,  by  which  it 
stood  engaged  in  pecuniary  subsidies  to 
many  powers  upon  the  continent,  with 
whom  Its  real  interests  could  never  be  con- 
nected. The  Wealth  of  the  nation  had  been 
lavished  upon  those  foreign  connexions, 
upon  unnecessary  wars,  ana  fruitless  expe- 
ditions. Dangerous  encroachments  had  been 
made  upon  ue  constitution,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments;  by  fre- 
quent suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
upon  frivolous  occasions;  by  repealing 
ckuses  in  the  act  of  settlement;  bv  votes 
of  credit;  by  habituating  the  people  to  a 
standing  army ;  and,  above  all,  by  establish- 
ing a  system  of  corruptbn,  which  at  all 
times  would  secure  a  majority  in  parliament 
The  nature  of  prerogative,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  had  formerly  been 
often  endangered,  was  now  so  well  under- 


stood, toA  80  securely  restnined,  tliit  it 
could  no  longer  be  used  for  the  same  op- 
pressive purposes:  besides^  an  avowed  ex- 
tension of  the  prerogative  required  more 
ability,  courage,  and  resolutioii,  than  the 
present  ministry  could  exert  They  under- 
stood their  own  strength,  and  had  lecoone 
to  a  more  safo  and  efi^timl  expedient  Tbe 
vice,  luxury,  and  prostitutioa  of  the  age, 
the  almost  total  extinction  of  seotiniettt, 
honor,  and  public  spirit,  had  prepared  tbe 
minds  of  men  for  slavery  ana  oorropCion. 
The  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  min- 
istry :  the  public  treasure  yrea  at  their  devo- 
tion: they  multiplied  places  and  penaons, 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  dependants: 
they  squandered  away  the  money  of  the 
nation  without  taste,  disoerament,  decency, 
or  remorse:  they  enlisted  an  army  of  the 
most  abandoned  emissaries,  whom  they  em- 
ployed to  vindicate  the  worst  measorea,  in 
the  face  of  truth,  common  sense,  voA  com- 
mon honesty :  and  they  did  not  iafl  to  stig- 
matize as  jaicobites,  and  enemies  to  tbe  gov- 
ernment, all  those  who  presumed  to  ques- 
tion the  merit  of  their 


CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PERr 
SONS  CONCERNED  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 
Thk  supreme  direction  of  affiurs  was  not 
yet  engrossed  by  a  single  minister.  Lord 
Town^end  had  the  reputation  of  conduct- 
ing the  external  transactions  rektinr  to 
treaties  and  negotiationa  He  is  said  to  have 
understood  that  province,  though  he  did  not 
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aiwtjB  Ibllow  the  dielatwof  bis  owd  iiiKler> 
fliui&ig.  He  pewwowd  en  ejttenave  fend 
«f  knowledgfe;  «nd  wie  well  aeqauoted 
with  the  fbactioDfl  of  his  office.  The  dnke 
of  N.  his  eoUesgue^  was  not  remarhable  fer 
aoy  of  these  ijiislificstioDs:  he  owed  hk 
promotioii  to  his  uncommon  seeal  for  the  il- 
hHtrioiis  house  of  Hsoover,  and  to  the 
strength  of  his  interest  in  psrlutmeBt,  rather 
than  to  his  jadgment,  precision,  or  any  otiier 
intelleetual  merit  Lord  C.  who  may  be 
coanted  an  auziliaiy,  though  not  immedi- 
ately ooncemed  in  the  administration,  had 
distmguiabed  himself  in  the  character  of 
envoy  at  seTeral  coarts  in  Europe.  He  had 
attained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
di&reat  interests  and  oonnexioos  sobsist- 
ing  emong  the  powers  of  the  continent; 
aira  he  infinitely  snrpassed  all  the  ministers 
in  learning  and  capacity.  He  was  indeed 
the  only  man  of  genins  employed  under  this 
government  He  spoke  with  ease  and  pro- 
priety;  his  conceptions  were  just  and  lively; 
his  inferenoas  bold;  his  counsels  vigorous 
and  warm.  Yet  he  depreciated  his  talents, 
by  acting  in  a  subordinate  character  to  those 
whom  he  despised;  and  seemed  to  look 
apon  the  pemieioos  measures  of  a  bad  min- 
nAxy  with  silent  contempt,  rather  than  with 
avowed  detestation.  The  interior  govem- 
raent  of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly  managed 
by  Sir  Robert  W.  a  man  of  eztraordinaiy 
talents,  who  had  from  low  beginnings  raised 
himself  to  the  hesd  of  the  treasury.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  seat  in  the  lower  houses  he 
declared  himself  one  of  the  most  lorward 
partisHns  of  the  whig  fiustioo.  He  was  en- 
dued with  a  species  of  eloquence,  which, 
though  neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed 
with  met  ftcility,  and  was  so  plausible  on 
all  subjeds,  that  even  when  he  misrepre- 
sented the  truth,  whether  from  ignorance 
or  design,  he  seldom  fiuled  to  persuade  that 
part  of  his  audience  for  whose  hearing  his 
harangue  was  chiefly  intended.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
lic funds,  and  underetood  the  whole  mystery 
of  stock-jobbing.  This  knowledge  produced 
ft  ooDoegEion  between  him  and  the  money- 
eorporations^  which  served  to  enhance  his 
importaace.  He  perceived  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind were  actuated  by  a  sordid  thirst  of  lucre: 
he  hsd  sagacity  enough  to  convert  the  de- 
genoaey  m  the  times  to  his  own  advantage ; 
sod  on  this,  and  this  alone,  he  founded  the 
whole  superstructure  of  his  subsequent  ad- 
nunistration.  In  the  late  reign  he  had,  by 
^t  of  Bpeakin|f  decisively  to  every  ques- 
tion, by  fioldly  unpeaching  the  conduct  c^ 
the  to^^  ministers,  by  his  activity  in  elec- 
tioBB,  imd  engaging  as  a  projector  in  the 
flchemes  of  the  moneyed-inteiest,  become  a 
leading  member  m  me  house  of  comroona 
Bjr  his  snflerings  under  the  tory  pariiament, 


he  attained  the  tank  of  a  martyr  to  his 
party :  his  interest,  his  reputation,  aad  his 
presumption  daily  increased:  he  epeosad 
Sunderland  as  his  rival  in  power,  and  kead- 
ed  a  dangerous  defection  from  the  ministry, 
which  evinced  the  greatness  of  his  mfluence 
uid  anthori^.  He  bad  the  glory  of  being 
prmcipallv  ooncemed  in  efiecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  late  king  and  the 
prince  of  Wales :  then  he  was  reessoeiated 
m  the  administration  with  additional  credit; 
and,  from  the  death  of  the  earls  of  Sunder- 
land and  Stanhope,  he  had  been  making 
long  strides  towards  the  office  of  prime 
minister.  He  knew  the  maxims  he  had 
adopted  would  subject  him  to  the  hatred, 
the  ridicule,  and  reproach  of  some  individu- 
als, who  had  not  yet  resided  all  sentimentB 
of  patriotism,  nor  all  views  of  opposition : 
but  the  number  of  these  was  inconsiderable, 
when  compared  to  that  which  ooiytituted 
the  body  dT  the  community ;  and  he  would 
not  sofl^r  the  consideration  of  such  antago- 
nists to  come  in  competition  with  his  schemes 
of  power,  affluence,  and  authority.  Never- 
theless, low  as  he  had  humbled  anti-minis- 
terial association,  it  required  all  hie  artiiiee 
to  elude,  all  his  patience  and  natural  phlegm 
to  bear,  the  powerful  ar^ments  that  were 
urged,  and  the  keen  satire  that  was  esr^r- 
ciwd  against  his  measures  and  management, 
by  a  f^  members  in  the  opposition.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  possessed  all  the  ener^ 
of  elooutiDn:  Mr.  Shippen  was  calm,  m- 
trepid,  shrewd,  and  sarcastic :  Mr.  W.  P.  i»* 
herited  from  nature  a  good  understanding, 
which  he  had  studiously  cultivated.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  members  in  the 
house  of  commons,  extremely  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  literary  productions;  well  read 
in  history  and  politics;  deeply  skilled  in  the 
British  constitution,  the  detail  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  the  finances^  He 
spoke  with  freedom,  fluency,  and  uncommon 
warmth  of  declamation,  which  was  said  to 
be  the  eflfect  of  personal  animosity  to  Sir 
R.  W.  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
connected. 

DEBATES  IN  PARUAMENT  CONCERNING 
THE  CIVIL  LIST. 
Ak  express  arriving  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  June,  with  an  account  of  the  kmg's 
death,  his  late  majesty  king  Greorge  TL  re- 
pahed  from  Richmond,  where  be  received 
tiiis  intelligence,  to  Leicester-house;  and 
the  members  of  the  privy-council  being  as- 
sembled, were  sworn  anew.  The  king  de- 
clared his  firm  purpose  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state,  and  to  culti- 
vate those  alliances  which  his  father  had 
made  with  foreign  princes.  At  the  same 
time,  he  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  for 
the  security  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
required  by  the  act  of  union.    Next  day  he 
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was  proclaimed  king  of  Groat  Britain.  Tbe 
^parliament  anembled  in  parsaance  of  the 
act  made  for  that  purpose;  but  was  imme- 
diately prorogued  by  conmiiflsion  to  the 
twenty-eevenUi  day  of  the  month.    All  the 
great  officers  of  state  continued  in  their 
places :  Sir  Robert  Walpole  kept  possession 
of  the  treasury ;  and  the  system  of  politics 
which  the  late  king  had  established  under- 
went no  sort  of  alteration.   The  king,  in  his 
speech  to  both  houses  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  professed  a  fixed  resolution  to  merit 
the  love  and  afibction  of  his  people,  by 
maintaining  them  in  the  Aill  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  and  civil  rights.    He  promis- 
ed to  lessen  the  public  expense  as  soon  as 
the  circumstances  of  afiairs  would  permit : 
he  observed  to  the  oommons,  that  the  grant 
<^the  greatest  part  of  the  civil-list  revenues 
was  now  determined ;  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  make  a  new  provision 
for  the  support  of  him  and  his  family :  last- 
ly, he  recommended  it  to  both  houses  to  dis- 
patch the  business  that  should  be  necessa^ 
rily  brought  before  them,  as  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  circumstances  of  time  re- 
quired their  presence  in  the  country.    Ad- 
dresses of  condolence  and  congratulation 
being  drawn  up  and  presented,  the  com- 
mons, in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
took  into  consideratkm  a  motion  for  a  sup- 
ply to  his  majesty.    Sir  Robert  Walpole 
having  observed,  that  the  annual  sum  of 
^aeven  hundred  thousand  pounds  eranted  to, 
and  settled  on,  the  late  king  had  fallen  short 
every  year ;  and  that  his  present  majesty's 
expenses  were  likely  to  increase,  by  reason 
of  the  largeness  of  his  family,  moved,  that 
the  entire  revenues  of  the  civil-list,  which 
produced  about  eight   hundred    thousand 
pounds  ]>er  annum,  should  be  settled  on  the 
king  during  his  life.    Mr.  Shippen  opposed 
this  motion,  as  inconsistent  with  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  ought  to  be  very  frugal  in  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  giving  away  the  pub- 
lic money.    He  said,  Sie  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  was  not  obtained  for 
his  late  majesty  without  a  long  and  solemn 
debate ;  and  every  member  who  contended 
for  it  at  the  time,  allowed  it  to  be  an  ample 
royal  revenue :  that,  although  his  majesty's 
farnily  should  be  enlarged,  a  circumstance 
which  had  been  urged  as  one  reason  for  the 
motion,  he  presumed  the  appointments  of 
prince  Frederick  would  be  much  inferior  to 
those  settled  on  his  present  majesty  when 
he  was  prince  of  Wales :  besides,  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  many  personal,  many  particu- 
lar expenses  in  the  late  roign,  especially 
those  for  frequent  journeys  to  Hanover, 
would  be  discontinued,  and  entirely  cease. 
He  observed  that  the  bivil-list  branches  in 
the  queen's  reign  did  not  often  exceed  the 


sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  nef* 
ertheless,  she  called  upon  her  parliameot 
but  once,  in  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  to 
pay  the  debts  contracted  in  her  civil  gov- 
ernment ;  and  these  were  occanoned  by  the 
unparalleled  instances  of  her  piety  and  gen- 
erosity.    She    gave    the   first-fruits  aad 
tenths,  arising  to  nineteen  thousand  poundi 
a-year,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  pow  clergy.    She  bestowed 
five  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  oat  of  the 
post-office,  on  the  duke  of  MarlbonMigi! : 
she  sufllered  seven  hundred  pounds  to  be 
charged  weekly  on  the  same  ofiice,  for  tlie 
service  of  the  public :  she  expended  seve- 
ral hundred  thousand  pounds  in  buildiDir 
the  castle  of  Blenheim :  she  allowed  fbar 
thousand  pounds  annually  to  prince  Charles 
of  Denmark :  she  sustained  great  losses  \fj 
the  tin  contract:  she  supported  the  poor 
Palatines :  she  exhibited  many  other  prooA 
of  roval  bounty:  and  immediately  befixe 
her  death  she  had  formed  a  plan  of  re- 
trenchment, which  would  have  reduced  her 
yearly  expenses  to  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one 
pounds.    He  affirmed,  that  a  million  a-yev 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
orbitant expenses,  so  often  and  so  justly 
complairied  of  in  the  house  of  commons: 
that  over  and  above  the  yearly  allovrance  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  many  oc- 
casional taxes,  many  excessive  nuns  were 
raised,  and  all  sunk  in  the  bottomless  golf 
of  secret  service.    Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  were  raised  in  defiance  of 
the  ancient  parliamentary  methods,  to  se- 
cure the  kingdom  from  a  Swedish  inva- 
sion :  then  the  two  insurance  offices  were 
erected,  and  paid  near  three  hundred  tboo- 
sand  pounds  for  their  charters :  our  enmity 
with  Swoien  being  changed  into  alliance,  a 
subsidy  of  seventy-two  thousand  pounds  was 
implicitly  granted,  to  fulfil  some  secret  en- 
gagements with  that  crown :  four  and  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds  were  given  for  bomin^ 
merchant  ships  arrived  from  infbcted  places, 
though  the  goods  which  ought  to  have  been 
destroyed  for  the  public  sSfetj  were  after- 
wards privately  sold :  a  sum  of  five  bondred 
thousand  pounds  was  demanded,  and  gmnt- 
ed,  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  ctvU-list; 
and  his  majesty  declared,  by  message,  be 
was  resolved  to  retrench  his  expenses  fiir 
the  future.    Notwithstanding  this  resolu- 
tion, in  less  than  four  years,  a  new  demand 
of  the  like  sum  was  made  and  granted  to 
discharge  new  encumbrances:  the  Spanish 
ships  of  war  which  admiral  Byng  took  io 
the  Mediterranean  were  sold  for  a  conside^ 
able  sum  of  money:    one  hundred  ami 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  mnteil 
in  the  last  session,  to  be  secretly  dispoeed 
of  for  the  public  utility ;  and  there  was  sull 
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«  debt  in  fhe  chil  fforennneiit,  amounting 
to  above  six  hundred  thouflund  pound&    He 
took  notice  that  this  amazing  extravagance 
happened  under  the  conduct  of  penons  pre- 
tending to  mirpasB  all  their  predeceaaorB  in 
the  knowledge  and  care  of  tne  public  reve- 
nue :  that  as  none  of  these  sums  had  been 
accounted  fbr,  they  were,  in  all  probability, 
employed  in  services  not  fit  to  be  owned. 
.  He  said,  he  heartily  wished  that  Time,  the 
great  discoverer  of  hidden  truths  and  con- 
cealed iniquities,  might  produce  d  list  of  all 
such  as  had  been  perverted  from  their  pub- 
lic duty  by  private  pensions :  who  had  been, 
the  hired  slaves  and  the  corrupt  instru- 
ments of  a  profuse  and  vain-glorious  admin- 
istration.   He   proposed   that   instead   of 
granting  an  addition  to  the  civil-list,  they 
dioold  restrict  that  revenue  to  a  certain 
sum,  by  concluding  the  question  with  these 
words:    '^in    like   manner  as  they  were 
granted  and  continued  to  his  late  majesty, 
so  as  to  make  up  the  clear  yearly  sum  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  pouiida**  To  these 
particulars,  which  were  mdeed  unanswera- 
ble, no  reply  was  made.    Even  this  mark 
Off  decency  was  laid  aside,  as  idle  and  su- 
perfluous.   The  house  agreed  to  the  mo- 
tion;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  bet- 
ter support  of  his  majesty's  household.  The 
commons  having  received  a  message  from 
the  king,  desiring  they  would  make  further 
provision  for  the  queen  his  consort,  resolv- 
ed. That  in  case  she  should  survive  his  ma- 
jesty, the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  settled  upon  her  for  life, 
charged  upon  the  revenues  of  the  civil-list, 
together  with  his  majesty's  palace  of  'Som- 
erset-house,  and  Richmond  Old-park.    A 
bill  was  formed  on  this  resolution,  which,  as 
well  as  the  other,  passed  both  houses;  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  July,  when  the  king,  in  a  speech  to 
lx>th  houses,  expressed  his  satisfiiotion  with 
their  conduct,  and  congratulated  them  upon 
the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  nation,  by 
which  they  had  acquired  such  weight  in 
holding  the  balance  of  Europe.    Then  the 
lord  chancellor  prorogued  the  parliament  to 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August;  but  on 
the  seventh  of  that  month  a  proclamation 
was  issued  for  dissolving  this,  and  convoking 
another. 

In  the  interim  some  changes  were  made 
y»  different  departments  of  civil  economy. 
J^  Tiacount  Torrington  was  placed  at  the 
bed  of  the  admiralty :  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland was  appointed  first  lord  commiB> 
^er  of  trade  and  nlantationa  Phttip 
Donner  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  a 
"S  *"^  remarkable  for  his  wit,  eloquence, 
H^  polished  manners,  was  nominated  am- 
™*A>p  to  the  Hague.  The  privy^council 
*^UV  teolved,  another  was  appointed  of 
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the  members  then  present  The  duke  of 
Devonshire  was  dignified  with  the  place  of' 
president ;  and  the  duke  of  St  Alban's  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse.  On  the 
eleventh  day  of  October  the  coronation  of 
the  king  and  queen  was  performed  at  West- 
minster-abbey, with  the  usual  solemnity  (1). 
By  this  time  the  courts  of  France  and  Spam 
were  perfectly  reconciled :  all  Europe  was 
freed  from  the  calamities  of  war ;  and  the 
peace  of  Great  Britain  sofiTered  no  interru[K' 
tion,  except  from  some  transient  tumults 
among  the  tinners  of  Cornwall,  who,  being 
provoked  by  a  scarcity  of  com,  rose  in  arms, 
and  plundered  the  granaries  of  that  county. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT. 
The  elections  in  England  and  Scotland 
for  the  parliament  having  succeeded  on  the 
new  system,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
ministry,  the  two  houses  met  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  January,  when  the  commons 
unanimously  chose  for  their  speaker  Arthur 
Onslow,  Esquire,  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Surrey,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  know- 
ledge, worth,  and  probity ;  grave,  eloquent, 
venerable,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the 
discharge  of  that  honorable  and  important 
office.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  this  new 
parliament,  declared,  that  by  the  last  ad- 
vices frx>m  abroad,  he  had  reason  to  hope  the 
difficulties  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the 
execution  of  the  preliminaries,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  congress,  would  soon  be  entirely 
removed :  in  the  mean  time,  he  represented 
the  absolute  necessity  of  continuing  the  pre- 
paration which  had  faiitherto  secur^  the  na^ 
tion,  and  prevented  an  open  rupture  in  Eu- 
rope. He  promised,  that  his  first  care  should 
be  to  reduce,  firom  time  to  time,  the  expense 
of  the  public,  as  often,  and  as  soon  as  the 
interest  and  safety  of  his  people  would  per- 
mit such  reduction.  He  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  of  seeing  the  foundation  laid  (^  an 
efilectual  scheme  for  the  increase  and  en- 
couragement of  seamen  in  general,  that 
they  might  be  invited  rather  thAn  compelled 
into  the  service  of  their  country.  Finally, 
he  recommended  unanimity,  zeal,  and  dis- 
patch of  the  public  business.  Those  speeches, 
penned  by  tne  minister,  were  composed  with 
a  view  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  people 
into  an  immediate  concurrence  with  the 
measures  of  the  government;  but  without 
any  intention  of  performing  those  promises 
of  economy,  reformation,  and  national  ad- 
vantage. The  two  houses  seemed  to  vie 
with  eadi  other  in  expressions  of  applause 
and  afl^tion  to  his  majesty.  The  lords,  in 
their  address,  hailed  him  as  the  best  of  kings, 
and  the  true  fiither  of  his  country.  l%e 
commons  expressed  the  warmest  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  blessmgs  the^enjoyed  in 
his  reign,  though  it  was  not  yet  eight 
months  old.   They  approved  of  all  bis  tnns- 
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actioos;  they  promised  to  support  him  in 
all  his  undertakings:  and  declared  they 
would  cheerfully  grant  whatever  suppli^ 
should  be  wanted  for  the  public  service. 
Having  considered  the  estimates  which 
were  laid  before  them  by  order  of  his  ma- 
jesty, they  voted  two  and  twenty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  for  guards 
and  garrisons ;  and  fifteen  thousand  seamen 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  They 
granted  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds,  for 
the  maintenance  of  twelve  thousand  Hech 
sian  troops;  a  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  king  of  Sweden ;  and  half 
that  sum  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfen- 
buttle  (2).  The  expense  of  the  year  amount- 
ed to  four  millions,  raised  by  a  land-tax  of 
three  shillings  in  the  pound,  a  malt^tax,  and 
by  borrowing  of  the  bank  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
annuities  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  raised  bv  duties  on  coals  im- 
ported into  the  city  of  London,  were  grant- 
ed to  that  corporation. 

VIOLENT  DISPUTE  CONCERNING  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT. 
All  these  sums,  however,  were  not  grant- 
ed without  <|uestion.    The  number  or  land 
forces  occasioned  a  debate ;  and  the  Hessian 
anxiliaries  were  not  allowed  without  dis- 
pute and  opposition.   When  they  deliberated 
on  the  loan  of  the  bank,  Mr.  rulteney  o^ 
served  that  the  shifting  of  fimds  was  but 
perpetuating  taxes,  and  putting  off  the  evil 
day :  that  notwithstanding  the  great  merit 
which  some  persons  had  built  on  thesinkius' 
ftmd,  it  appeared  that  the  national  debt  had 
been  increased  since  the  setting  up  that 
pompous  project    Some  warm  idteroation 
passed  between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  on  this  subject  The  lord  mayor,  aldeiv 
men,  and  common-council  of  London,  pre- 
sented a  petition,  setting  forth,  that  the 
duties  already  laid  upon  coals  and  culm, 
imported  into  London,  affected  the  trade  of 
that  city  only ;  that  the  inequality  of  the 
burden  was  a  great  discouragement  to  their 
manufacturers,  and  a  hardship  upon  all  the 
trading  inhabitanta    The  petition  was  re- 
jected, and  the  tax  impoeed.    The  house 
having  addressed  the  king,  for  a  particular 
and  distinct  account  of  Uie  distribution  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
charged  to  have  been  issued  for  securing 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom, 
and  preserving  and  restoring  the  peace  of 
£urope,  he  declined  granting  their  request, 
but  signified  in  general,  that  part  of  the 
money  had  been  issued,  and  disbursed  by  his 
late  majesty,  and  the  remainder  by  himself, 
for  carrying*  on  the  same  necessary  services, 
which  required  the  greatest  secrecy.   Such 


would  have  raised  a  daogeroua  ftune  in  the 
house  of  conunons. 

1728* — ^Mr.     W.    Pulteney     inveighed 
against  such  a  vague  and  general  way  d 
accounting  for  the  public  money,  aa  tending 
to  render  parliaments  altogether  inaigDi£> 
cant,  to  cover  erobezzleroents,  and  toscreec 
corrupt  and  rapacious  ministera    The  com- 
mons having  taken  into  conEideration  tk 
state  of  the  national  debt,  examined  the 
accounts,  and  interrogated  the  proper  on- 
cers.  A  motiMi  was  made  by  a  court  man- 
ber,  that  it  appeared  the  moneys  already 
issued  and  applied  towards  discharging  the 
national  debt,  together  with  a  sum  to  be 
issued  at  Lady-day,  amounted  to  six  millioo- 
six  hundred  forty-eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-tiK'o  pounds,  &jfe  shiUings. 
one  penny,  one  farthing.    In  vain  did  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  expose  the  Ma- 
cious  tendency  of  this  motion.     In  vain  dk! 
they  demonstrate  the  fiaudulent   artiSce 
used  in  drawing  up  the  accounts:  the  mo- 
tion was  carrieid;  and  several   resolotioQ< 
were  taken  on  the  state  of  the  national  debts. 
In  the  particular  account  of  these  debts, 
upon  which  the  house  resolved  to  forma 
representation  to  his  majesty,  an  article  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  relating  to 
the  duty  upon  wrought  plate  was  totallr 
omitted.   Tliisextrao^inaryooussionbeiii^ 
discovered,  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  debate, 
and  to  very  severe  reflections  against  those 
who  superintended  the    public   accounts. 
This  error  being  rectified,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  drew  up  the  repre- 
sentation, containing  a  particiuar  detail  of 
the  national  debts  discharged  and  incurred 
since  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen,  with  a  state  of  the  sinking  iiind  and 
of  the  public  credit    The  draft,  being  ap- 
proved by  the  house,  was  presented  to  tbe 
king,  who  received  it  graciously.    He  took 
this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  provi£io& 
made  lor  gradually  discluixging  tbe  natioDal 
debts  was  now  become  so  certain  and  con- 
siderable, that  nothing  but  some  nnfiireseen 
event  could  alter  or  diminish  it :  a  circum- 
stance that  afforded  the  fairest  proq»ct  of 
seeing  the  old  debts  discharged  withoot  any 
necessity  of  incurring  new  encumbrances. 
This  answer,  fraught  with  many  other 
expressions  of  father^  tendemesB  for  his 
people,  paved  the  way  for  a  message  to  the 
house,  demanding  a  vote  of  credit  to  fulfil 
certain  engagements  entered  into,  and  con- 
certed, wiU)  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
tbe  last  parliament,  for  securing  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  re- 
storing and  preserving  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope.   Though  a  debate  ensued  upon  this 
message,  the  majority  resolved  that  an  ad- 


a  message  in  the  reign  of  king  William  I  dress  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
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declaring*  the  datj  and  fidelity  of  the  cem- 
monSy  their  entire  confidence  in  his  royal 
care  and  goodneea,  and  their  readineae  to 
enable    his    majeafy  to  fulfil  hia  en^faffe- 
menta.  A  vote  dT  credit  paaaed  according. 
I>iurui^  this  aeaaian,  Uie  peera  were  chiefly 
employed  in  examining  copies  of  aeveral 
treaties  and  alliances  which  the  king  sub- 
mitted to  their  perusal :  they  likewise  pre- 
pared a  bill  for  mending  the  statute  of  lim- 
itation, w^hicb,  however,  did  not  pass  into  a 
>aw :  they  considered  the  state  of  the  na^ 
tional  debt,  a  subject  firuitful  of  debates: 
they  passed  the  mutiny  bill,  and  those  that 
were  sent  up  firom  the  oommoos,  touching 
he  snpplies ;  together  with  an  act,  obligbg 
iiips  arriving  nom  infected  places  to  per- 
foTtn    quarantine;   and   some  others  of  a 
more  private  nature.    These  bills  having 
received  the  rojral  assent,  the  king  closed 
the  session   on  .the^  twenty-eighth  day  of 
May,  when  he  thanked  the  commons  for 
the  effectual  supplies  they  had  raised,  and, 
in  particular,  for  having  empowered  him  to 
bonow  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
the  discharge  of  wages  due  to  the  seamen 
employed  in  the  navy. 

MARRIAGES  BETWEEN  THE  HOUSES  OF 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
EstoukKD  was  at  this  period  quite  barren 
of  remarkable  events.  The  king's  uncle, 
Ernest  Augustus,  prince  of  Brunswick, 
duke  of  York,  and  bishop  of  Osnabnrgb, 
died  on  the  third  dav  of  August,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  binopric  by  the  elector 
of  Cologn,  according  to  the  pactum  by 
which  Osnabnrgb  is  alternately  possessed 


by  the  house  cf  Brunswick  and  that  elector. 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  his  majes- 
ty's eldest  son  prince  Frederic  arrived  in 
England  fiom  Hanover,  where  he  had  hith- 
erto resided,  was  introduced  into  the  privy- 
council,   and    created   prince   of  Wales. 
Signior  Comot,  reskient  from  the  duke  of 
Parma,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
because  his  master  paid  to  the  pretender 
the  honors  due  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
The  congress  opened  at  Soissons,  for  deter- 
mining all  disfMjtes  among  the  powers  of 
Europe,  proved  ineffectual.    Such  difficul- 
ties occurred  in  settling  and  reconciling  so 
inany  difierent  pretensions  and  interests, 
uuit  the  contracting  parties  in  the  alliance 
of  Hanover  proposed  a  provisional  treaty, 
concerning  which  no  definitive  answer  was 
gven  as  yet  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid.    The  fate  of  Europe,   therefore, 
nmlinued  in  suspense:  the  English  fleet 
lay  inactive  and  rotting  in  the  West  Indies ; 
wie  saikn   perished    miserablv,   without 
danng  to  avenge  their  country's  wrongs; 
^^^ .^Spanish  cruisers  committed  de* 
predatioiu  with  impunity  on  the  commeroe 
of  Great  Britain.    The  court  of  Spain,  at 


this  joncture,  seemed  cold  and  indifferent 
with  regard  to  a  pacification  with  England. 
It  had  renewed  a  good  understanding  with 
France,  and  now  strengthened  its  interests 
by  a  double  alliance  of  marriage  with  the 
iGftl  fiunily  of  Portugal.    The  infanta  of 
this  house  was  betrothed  to  the  prince  of 
Asturias:  while  the  Spanish  in&nta,  for- 
merly affianced  to  the  French  kingv  was 
now  matched  with  the  prince  of  Brazil, 
eldest  son  of  his  Portuguese  majesty.    In 
the  month  of  January,  the  two  courts  met 
in  a  wooden  house  built  over  the  little  river 
Coya,  that  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
there  the  princesses  were  ezchimged 
UBERALITY  OF  THE  COMMON& 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meet- 
ing according  to  their  last  prorogation  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  January,  the  king 
in  his  speech  communicated  the  nature  or 
the  negotiation  at  the  congress.    He  de- 
manded such  supplies  as  might  enable  him 
to  act  vigorously  in  concert  with  his  allies, 
provided  his  endeavors  to  establish  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  should  miscarry ;  and  he 
hinted    that   the   dilatory  conduct  of  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  proceeded  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  hopes  that  were 
given,  of  creating  discontents  and  divisions 
am<»ig  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  This 
suggwtion  was  a  ministerial  artifice  to  in- 
flame the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  na- 
tion, and  intimidate  the  members  in  the  op- 
positk)n.    Accordin^y  the  hint  was  pur- 
sued, and  in  the  addresses  from  both  houses, 
that  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  they  were 
dictated,  particular  notice  was  taken  of  this 
article :  both  peers  and  commons  exjpressed 
their  detestation  and  abhonrence  of  those, 
who,  by  such  base  and  unnatural  artifices, 
suggested  the  means  of  distressing  their 
country,  and  clamored  at  the  inoonvenien- 
cies  which  they  themselves  had  occasioned. 
In  these  addresses,  likewise,  the  parliament 
congratulated  his  majesty  on  the  arrival  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  British  domin- 
ions; and  the  commons  sent  a  particular 
comidiment  to  his  royal  highness  oa  that 
occasion.    The  estimates  having  been  ex- 
amined in  the  usual  form,  the  house  voted 
fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the  ensuing 
year;  but  the  motion  for  continuing  the 
same  number  of  land  forces  which   had 
been  allowed  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
not  carried  without  dilute.    ^1  the  argu- 
ments against  a  ^tandmg  army  in  time  of 
peace,  as  inconsistent  with  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  were  repeated  with  great  vi- 
vacity by  Mr.  Shippen  and  Mr.  W.  Pul- 
teney.    These,  however,  were  answered, 
and  represented  as  absurd,  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Walpole  and  Mr.  D.  two  staunch  adherents 
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of  tbe  minister,  The  fint  had,  in  despite 
of  nature,  been  employed  in  different  nego- 
tktioiia :  he  was  blunt,  awkward,  and  bIot- 
enly :  an  orator  without  eloquence,  an  am> 
baasador  without  dignity,  and  a  plenipoten- 
tiary without  addreaa.  The  other  had  na- 
tural parts  and  acquired  knowledge ;  spoke 
with  confidence ;  and  in  dispute  was  vain, 
sarcastic,  petulant,  and  verbose. 

DEBATES  ON  THE  SUBSIDIES  OF  HESSE- 
CASSEL  AND  WOLFENBUTTLE. 
Thb  subsidies  to  Sweden,  Hesse-Gassel, 
and  Wolfenbuttle  were  continued,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Joseph 
Jeky],  Mr.  Lutwyche,  and  Mr.  Pulteney; 
which  Ust  observed,  that  as  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttle,  usualljr  maintamed  a 
certain  number  of  troops  m  their  pay,  it 
was  but  reasonable  that  Great  Britain 
should  defray  no  more  than  the  expense  of 
the  additional  forces  which  those  powers 
had  raised,  in  consequence  of  their  conven- 
tions with  the  king  of  England.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  perceiving  that  tiiis  remark  made 
an  impression  on  the  house,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  vindicate  his  measure.  He  ex- 
patiated upon  the  wisdom  of  the  late  king, 
m  concluding  the  Hanover  alliance.  He 
affirmed,  that  the  convention  with  Hesse- 
Gassel  had  prevented  a  war  in  the  empire, 
for  which  the  court  of  Vienna  had  made 
great  preparations:  that  the  emperor  had 
not  only  augmented  his  own  forces  by  the 
help  of  Spanish  subsidies,  but  also  retained 
the  troops  of  three  electors ;  and  if  he  had 
not  been  overawed  by  the  Hessians,  would 
certainly  have  rejected  the  preliminaries, 
and  all  other  advances  towards  a  pacifica- 
tion: that,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to 
grudge  an  expense  which  had  already 
prov^  so  beneficial  to  the  tranqufllity  of 
Europe.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  replied,  that 
whatever  floss  might  be  put  upon  such 
measures,  they  were  repugnant  to  the  max- 
ims by  which  England  in  former  times  had 
steered  and  squared  its  conduct  with  rela- 
tion to  its  interest  abroad:  that  the  navy 
was  the  natural  strength  of  Great  Britain — 
its  best  defence  and  security :  but  i^  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  war,  they  should  be  so  free- 
hearted as  to  buy  and  maintain  the  forces 
of  foreign  princes,  they  were  never  like  to 
see  an  end  of  such  extravagant  expenses. 
This  gentleman,  who  exercised  the  office 
of  master  of  the  rolls,  had  approved  him- 
self a  zealous  defender  of  whig  principles, 
was  an  able  lawyer,  a  sensible  speaker,  and 
a  conscientious  patriot  The  supplies  were 
raised  by  a  continuation  of  the  land-tax,  the 
duties  upon  malt,  cider,  and  perry,  an  ad- 
ditional imposition  on  unmalted  com  used 
in  distilling,  and  by  sale  of  annuities  to  the 
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CXnOOTTEE  FOR  INSPBCTING  THE 
JAIL& 

pETmoHB  were  delivered  to  Ae  boose 
of  commons  (torn  the  merchanto  of  I/mdoB* 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  complainiiig'  of  the 
interruptions  they  had  su^red  in  their  tnde 
for  several  vears,  by  the  depredalioas  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  IndieoL    T%em 
being  considered,  the  house  ordered  the 
lords  of  the  admimlty  to  produce  tlie  other 
memorials  of  the  same  kind  which  tbey  had 
received,  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the 
congress  at  Soissons:  then  they  eddrcspof 
hii  majesty  for  copies  of  all  the  letters  and 
instructions  which  had  been  sent  to  admira! 
Hosier,  and  those  who  succeeded  him  in  tbe 
command  of  the  West-India  sqaadion.  Mr. 
Oglethorpe  having  beep  informed  of  shock- 
ing cruelties  and  oppressions  esKerciaed  iff 
jauers  upon  their  prisoBers,  moved  for  an 
examination  into  these  practices,  and  was 
chosen  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  tbe  jaib  of  the 
kingdom.  They  began  with  the  Fteetpprisoa 
whKh  they  viflited  in  a  body :  tbere  thej 
found  Sir  William  Rich,  bamnet,  loaded 
with  irons,  by  order  of  Bunbridge  the  war- 
den, to  whom  be  had  given  some  slight 
cause  of  oflfence.   They  made  a  disoovenr 
of  many  inhuman  barbarities,  which  had 
been  committed  by  that  mffian,  and  detect- 
ed the  most  iniquitous  scenes  of  fiaod,  ?il- 
lany,  and  extortion.    When  the  report  was 
made  by  the  committee,  the  hoaae  onani- 
monsly  resolved,  that  Thomas  Bambridge, 
acting  warden  of  the  Fleet,  had  wilfiillj 
permitted  several  debtors  to  escape;  had 
oeen  guilty  of  the  most  notonons  weacbes 
of  trust,  great  extortions,  and  the  h^ert 
crimes  sm  misdemeanors  m  the  execution 
of  his  office;  that  he  had  aititrarily  and 
unlawfolly    loaded   wilb    irons,   put  into 
dungeons,  and  destroyed  prisoners  for  delA, 
under  his  charge,  treating  them  in  tbe  most 
barbarous  and  cruel  manner,  in  hitfh  viob- 
tion  and  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. John  Hugsins,  esquire,  who  had  been 
warden  of  the  Fleet-prison,  was  subjected 
to  a  resolution  ci  the  same  nature.    Tbe 
house  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
siring be  would  direct  his  attoroey-geneitl 
forthwith  to  prosecute  these  peraons  aod 
their   accomplices,  who  were   committed 
prisoners  to  New^te.    A  bill  was  brooglit 
in  disabling  Bambndge  to  execute  the  amee 
of  warden;   another  for  the  better  rege- 
lating the  prison  of  the  fleet:  and  for  more 
efibctually  preventing  and  pnniahing  M- 
trary  and  iUe^  practices  of  tbe  wardes 
of  the  said  prison  (8). 
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ADDRESS  TOUCHING  THE  SPANISH 
DEPREDATIONa 


OrHBft  merchants  complained  ty  petition 
of  the  lofises  sustained  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  house,  in  a  gnad  committee,  delibe- 
fated  on  this  subject,    inquired    into  the 
partieulara,  examined  evidence,  and  drew 
op  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  ma- 
-  jesty  would  be  graciou^y  pleasen  to  use 
^:  his  utmost  endeavors  for  preventing  such 
.'.   depredations;  for  procuring  just  and  reason- 
"T*   able  satisfaction;  and  for  securing  to  his 
'    subjects  the  free  exiercise  of  commerce  and 
navigation  to  and  from  the  British  colonies 
'    in  America.     The  king  assured  them  be 
would  use  his  best  endeavors  to  answer  the 
'    desires  and  expectations  of  his  people,  in 
an  afiair  of  so  much  importance ;  and  they, 
in  another  address,  thanked  him  fiir  his  gra- 
r    cious  answer.    They  did  not,  however,  re- 
ceive such  a  satisfactory  reply  to  a  former 
;     address,  touching  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  that  had  been  stated  in  the  public 
account,  without  specification  of  the  par- 
ticular uses  to  which  it  was  applied.    His 
majesty  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
money  had  been  issued  and  disbursed  for 
secret  services;  and  that  a  distinct  and 
particular  account  of  the  distribution  of  it 
could  not  be  given  without  a  manifest  preju- 
dice to  the  public    A  bill  was  prepared  for 
the  more  eiSectual  preventing  bribery  and 
corruption  in  elections  for  members  of  par- 
liament; and  it  passed  through  the  house 
without  opposition ;  but  their  attentbn  was 
chiefly  employed  upon  the  Spanish  depreda- 
tions, which  had  raised  a  great   clamor 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  excited 
very  warm  disputes  in  parliament;  for  they 
were  generally  reputed  the  fruits  of  negli- 
gence, incapacity,  or  want  of  vigor  in  the 
xninistera    The  commons  having  made  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  inquiry,  and  received 
fresh  petitions  from  the  merchants,  passed 
some  resolutions,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  accused  of  having  violated  the  trea- 
ties subsisting  between  the  two  crowns; 
and  with    having  treated  inhumanly  the 
masters  and  crews  of  ships  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.    They  justified  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  admiral  Hosier,  to  seize  and 
detain  the  flota  and  galleons  of  Spain,  until 
justice  and  satisfaction  should  be  rendered 
to  his  majesty  and  his  allies;  nay,  even  de- 
clared that  such  seizure  would  have  been 
just,  prudent,  and  necessary,  tending  to  pre- 
vent an  open  rupture,  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe.    They 
again  addressed  the  king  to  use  his  en- 
deavors to  procure   satii^ction;    and   be 
promised  to  comply  with  their  request 

Mc  Scroope,  member  for  Bristol,  moved 
^  an  address  entreating  his  majesty  to 
Older  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  civil- 


list  revenues  for  one  year  to  be  laid  before 
the  house.  The  address  was  presented,  the 
account  produced,  and  the  house,  in  a  ftnnd 
committee,  took  this  afiair  into  considera- 
tion. The  courtiers  affirmed  that  they  feli 
short  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
settled  upon  his  majesty ;  and  Mn  &;roope 
proposed  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  should  be  granted 
to  the  king,  on  account  of  those  deficiencies 
and  arrears.  The  motion  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  other  members 
They  expressed  their  surprise  that  it  should 
be  made  so  late  in  the  session,  when  no 
further  demand  of  money  could  be  reasonap 
bly  expected;  and  they  said  it  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  it  appeared  in 
the  former  session,  from  the  examination  of 
the  accounts  then  before  the  house,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  civil-list  produced  yearly  a 
much  greater  sum  than  thni  for  which  they 
were  given.  Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  the 
accounts  and  papers  should  be  referred  to 
the  examination  of  a  select  committee, 
woperi^  empowered  to  investigate  the  truth. 
The  ministers  opposed  this  motion ;  and  the 
question  being  put,  it  passed  in  the  nega- 
tiva  The  majority  voted  the  sum  demand- 
ed ;  and  in  a  bill  for  settling  the  price  of 
imported  com,  they  inserted  the  resolution 
for  granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  sm  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  on 
account  of  arrears  due  on  the  civil-list 
revenues. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDa 
Tm  bouse  of  lords  having  prepared  a  bill 
for  the  more  efiectual  punishment  of  forgery, 
which  was  passed  into  a  law,  and  ordered 
the  judges  to  bring  in  another  on  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
case  of  imprisoned  debtors,  at  length  delibe- 
rated upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  particu- 
larly the  positive  demand  made  by  the  court 
of  Spain  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar, 
grounded  in  a  letter  written  by  the  late 
king  to  his  Catholic  majesty.  From  a  copy 
of  the  letter  laid  before  the  house,  it  plainly 
app«ired  that  king  Georg:e  I.  had  consented 
to  this  restitution.  A  motion  being  made  for 
a  resolution,  importing,  that  for  the  honor 
of  his  majesty,  and  the  preservation  and 
security  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
kingdomy  effectual  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  present  treaty  that  the  king  of  Spain 
should  renounce  all  claim  and  pretension  to 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  plain  and  strong 
terms :  a  debate  ensued,  and  the  question  be- 
ing put,  passed  in  the  negative,  though  not 
without  a  protest  Then  £e  majority  resolv- 
ed, that  the  house  dkl  entirely  rely  upon  his 
majesty,  that  he  would,  for  maintaining  the 
honor  and  securing  the  trade  of  this  king- 
dom, take  effectual  care  in  the  present  treaty 
to  preserve  his  undoubted  right  to  Gibraltar 
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and  If  inorca.  When  the  houM  examined 
the  papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  depreda^ 
tions,  many  severe  reflections  were  uttered 
against  the  conduct  of  the  ministry ;  and  a 
motion  was  made,  to  resolve  that  Hosier's 
expedition  was  an  uoreasonable  burden  <m 
the  nation :  but  this  too  was  rejected,  and 
occasioned  another  protest  Nor  did.  the 
clause  in  the  corn-bill  for  granting  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  his  ma- 
jesty, pass  through  the  house  of  peers  with- 
out warm  opposition.  Divers  lords  alleged, 
that,  instead  of  a  deficiency  in  the  civiPlist 
revenues,  there  was  a  considerable  surplus: 
that  this  was  a  new  giant,  and  a  new  bur* 
den  on  the  people :  that  the  nation  was  load- 
ed, not  to  complete,  bat  to  augment  the  sum 
designed  for  the  civil-list;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  public  debts  were  increased ; 
when  the  taxes  were  heavily  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  when  the  foreisn 
trade  of  ^tain  was  encumbered  and  di- 
minished ;  when  her  manu&ctures  were  de* 
cayed,  her  poor  multiplied,  and  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  other  national  calamities. 
They  observed,  that  if  the  produce  of  the 
civil-list  revenue  should  not  amount  to  the 
yearly  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  good 
to  his  majesty  by  the  public;  whereas  no 
provision  was  made,  by  which,  if  the  pio- 
duce  of  these  revenues  should  exceeA  thai 
sum,  the  surplus  could  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public :  that,  by  this  precedent,  not 
only  real  deficiencies  were  to  be  made  good, 
but  also  supplies  were  to  be  given  for  ar- 
rears standmg  out  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  should  come  on  before  the  supplies 
could  be  granted,  though  the  supply  given 
to  make  ^food  arrears  in  one  year  would 
certainly  mcrease  the  surplusages  in  an- 
other; that  the  revenues  of  t)^  civil-list 
were  variable  in  their  own  nature:  and 
even  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
duce, there  might  be  arrears  in  the  receipt : 
these  might  be  easily  increased  by  the  man- 
a^ment  of  designing  ministers,  fav  private 
directions  to  receivers,  and  by  artful  meth- 
ods of  stating  accounts.  Ail  these  argu- 
ments, and  omer  objections  equally  strong 
and  plausible,  against  this  unconscionable 
and  unparliamentary  motion,  served  only  to 
evince  the  triumph  of  the  ministry  over 
shame  and  sentiment,  their  contempt  of 
jniblic  spirit,  and  their  defiance  of  the  na- 
tional reproach  (4). 

WISE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  IRISH  PARUA- 

MENT. 

1729. — ^Tm  king  had,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  March,  given  the  royal  assent 
to  five  bills ;  and  on  Uie  fourteenth  day  of 
Afay,  the  same  sanction  vras  given  to  thirty 
other  bills,  including  an  act,  enabling  the 
queen  to  be  regent  in  the  kingdom  during 


his  majesty's  absence,  without  takmg  tk 
oaths :  and  another  for  the  relief  of  loaol- 
vent  debtors.  At  the  same  time  two  aod 
thirty  private  bills  were  passad:  then  the 
king  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  pir- 
liament,  signified  his  intention  to  visit  his 
Grerman  dominions,  and  ordered  thedmi- 
celk>r  to  proro^e  both  liousea.  His  majei' 
ty  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  of  the 
realm,  set  out  for  Hanover  on  the  seveo- 
teenth  day  of  May,  in  order  to  remove  • 
petty  nusunderstanding  which  had  happeo- 
ed  between  that  electorate  and  the  conitof 
Berlin.  Some  Hanoverian  subjects  had 
been  pressed  or  decoyed  into  the  service  of 
Prussia;  and  the  r^i^ents  of  Hanover  had 
seized  certain  Prussian  officers,  fay  way  of 
reprisal.  The  whole  nnited  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  juncture  enjoyed  onia- 
terrupted  repoee;  and  oommeroe  contiDued 
to  increase,  in  spite  of  all  reeitiiction  and 
discouragement  The  people  of  Irekod 
found  tlMmselves  happy  under  the  ^veni- 
mentof  lofd  Carteret;  and  their  parhament, 
assembling  in  the  month  of  September,  ap- 
proved themselves  the  fathers  or  their  eoaih 
try.  They  estaUiahed  funds  for  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  natinnal  ddit,  and  for  mais- 
taining  the  eaqpense  of  government:  tfaer 
enafited  wholesome  laws  for  the  enoounge- 
ment  of  manufoctures,  trade,  and  agricul- 
ture; and  they^fonaed  wise  regulatMxis  ia 
different  branches  of  civil  eeonomy.  Some 
time  after  this  session,  which  was  coodncl- 
ed  with  so  much  harmony  and  patiiotimi, 
lord  Carteret  returned  to  Ekigland;  aod 
was  sncceeded  by  the  duke  of  iSwset  in  the 
government  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  aonth 
of  May,  CSiarles  lord  Townshend  les^ned 
the  sealfl^  which  were  given  to  coleoel  Stan- 
hope, now  created  em  of  Harrington;  n 
that  Sir  R.  W.  now  reigned  withoet  a 
rival.  James  earl  of  Waldegrave  wis  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  court  of  France, 
which,  about  that  time,  vnis  filled  with  joy 
by  the  birth  of  a  danphin. 
ABDICATKHV  OF  THE  KING  OF  SARDTiNIA. 
In  the  month  of  September,  Victor  Aow- 
deus,  king  of  Sardinia,  resigaed  his  crown 
to  his  son  C%ari€»  Emanuel,  prinee  of  Pied- 
mont The  fother  reserved  to  himBelf  a 
revenue  of  one  bpndred  thousand  pi^es 
per  annum,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Cham- 
berry,  and  espoused  the  countess  dowager 
of  St  Sebastian,  who  declined  the  title  of 
queen,  bbt  assumed  that  of  mavchksKSB  of 
Somerive.  ThoiiH?^  the  congress  at  SQia- 
sons  proved  abortive,  oonforenoes  were  be- 
gun at  Seville,  between  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  England,  France,  and  Spain;  anda 
treaty  was  concluded  on  the  nuth  day  of 
November,  not  only  without  the  ooneor- 
rence  of  the  emperor,  but  even  coBtiary  ta 
his  right,  as  established  by  the  <{nadniple  ai- 
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liaace.    On  tfaia  flulijeet,  he  oemmiiiiieBledl 
ui   imperial   eonumaBorial   decree  to  the 
fltolM  of  the  empire  aasembled  in  the  diet 
at  AatiaboQ,  which  was  answered  by  the 
French  miiuBter  de  Chavigny.    In  October, 
Peter  IL  czar  of  Muacovy,  and  grandson  of 
Peter  L  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  at  Moeoow,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
Russian  throne  by  the  princess  Anne  Ivan- 
owna,  second  daughter  of  John  Alexowitz, 
elder  brother  of  the  first  Peter,  and  widow 
Off  Frederic  William  duke  of  Courknd. 
The  fi>llowinff  month  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  death  of  pope  Benedict  XUL 
in  wiioee  room  cardinal  Laurence  Conini 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  and  aasomed 
the  name  of  Clement  XIL 
SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 
Thk  British  parliament  assembling  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  the  king 
gave  tbem  to  understand,  that  the  peaoe  cf 
Europe  was  now  established  by  the  treaty 
of  Seville,  boilt  upon  the  ibundation  of 
former  treaties,  and  tending  to  render  more 
effectual  what  the  contracting  powers  in 
the  quadraple  alliance  were  hmre  engaged 
to  see  perrormed.    He  assured  them,  tnat 
all  fixtner  conventions  made  with  Spain  in 
&vor  of  the  Britirii  trade  and  navigation 
were  renewed  and  confirmed :  that  the  firee, 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  commerce 
was  restored :  that  the  court  of  Snain  had 
screed  to  an  ample  restitution  ana  repara- 
tion tur  unlawful  seizures  and  depredations : 
that  all  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions, 
belonging  to  him  and  his  allies,  were  solemn- 
ly re-established,  confirmed,  and  guaran- 
tied; and   duit  not  one   concession  was 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  subjects.    He 
told  them  he  had  given  orders  for  reducing 
a  great  number  of  his  land  forces,  and  far 
laying  up  great  part  of  the  fleet;  and  ob- 
served that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  expense  of  the  current  year. 
After  faodi  houses  had  presented  their  ad- 
dresses of  thanks  and  conffratulation  to  the 
king  on  the  peace  of  Seville,  the  lords  took 
that  treaty  into  consideration,  and  it  did  not 
pssB  ioquiiy  without  severe  animadversion. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  TREATY  Ot  SE- 
VILLE. 
Tme  lords  in  the  opposition  excepted  to 
the  article  by  which  the  merchants  of 
Great  Brftain  were  obliged  to  make  proof 
of  their  kMses  at  the  court  of  Spain.  They 
nid  this  stipulation  was  a  hardship  upon 
British  subjects^  and  dishonorable  to  the  na- 
tion: that  few  would  care  to  undertake 
•uch  a  troublesome  and  expensive  journey, 
especially  as  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
their  daiins  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  Spaniards;  and,  after  all,  they  would 
l^ve  DO  more  than  the  slender  comfort  of 
hofHog  to  obtaia  that  redress  by  oommissa- 


ries  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  pnh 
cure  by  plenipotentiariea  They  thongfat  it 
very  extnoidinary,  that  Greet  Britahi 
should  be  bound  to  ratify  and  guaranty 
whatever  a|[reement  shouM  be  made  b^ 
tween  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of 
Psrma  and  TuscaAy,  concerning  the  garri- 
sons once  established  in  their  countries; 
that  the  Enj^lish  should  be  obliged  to  assist 
in  eflectuating  the  introduction  of  six  thou- 
sand Spanish  troops  into  the  towns  of  Tus- 
cany and  Parma,  without  any  specification 
of  the  methods  to  be  taken,  or  the  charge 
to  be  incurred  in  giving  that  assistance: 
that  th^  should  guaranty  for  ever,  not 
only  to  Don  Carlos,  but  even  to  all  his  suc- 
cessors, the  possession  of  the  estates  of 
Tuscany  and  Parma;  a  stipulation  which 
in  all  probability  would  involve  Great  Brit- 
ain in  endless  quarrels  and  disputes,  about 
a  country  with  which  they  bad  no  concern* 
Thev  affirmed  that  the  treaty  of  Seville,  in- 
steau  of  confirming  other  treaties,  was 
contradictoiy  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  article  of  introducing  Span- 
ish troops  into  Tuscany  and  Parma,  in  the 
room  of  neutral  forces  stipulated  by  the 
former  alliance;  and  agreeing  that  they 
should  there  remain  until  Dcm  CarkM  and 
his  successors  should  be  secure  and  exempt 
from  all  events.  They  complained  that 
these  altemtions,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  were  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  emperor,  and  even  with- 
out inviting  him  to  accede ;  an  afiiont  which 
miffht  alienate  his  friendship  from  England, 
and  hazard  the  loss  of  such  an  ancient, 
powerfiil,  and  fkithfiil  ally;  they  declared 
that  throughout  the  whole  treaty  there 
seemed  to  ^  an  artftil  omission  of  any  ex- 
press stipulation,  to  secure  Great  Britain  in 
her  right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  the  objections  made  to 
the  peace :  then  lord  Bathurst  moved  for  a 
resolutkm,  that  the  agreement  on  the  treaty 
of  Seville,  to  secure  the  succession  of  Don 
Carlos  to  the  dutchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Placentia,  with  Spanish  troops,  was  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  tending  to  involve  the 
nation  in  a  dangerous  and  expensive  war, 
and  to  destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope. The  question  was  put,  and  the  motion 
Xted.  Such,  too,  was  the  ftite  of  two 
'  motions,  to  resolve  that  Great  Britain^s 
right  of  sovereigntv,  dominion,  possession, 
and  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Mii^orca,  were 
not  ascertained  bjr  the  treaty  of  Seville :  and 
that  the  stipulations  in  that  treaty  for  re-> 
pairing  the  losses  of  the  British  merchants 
were  insufficient  and  precarious.  The  ma- 
jority, fkr  from  stigmatising  this  transac- 
tion, resolved,  that  the  treaty  did  contain  all 
necessary  stipulations  for  maintaining  and 
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■ecaring  the  honor,  dignity,  rights*  and  pos- 
iiMmon#  of  the  crown:  that  all  due  care 
was  taken  therein  for  the  support  of  the 
tiade  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  repairing  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  British  merchants. 
On  these  resolutions  an  address  of  approba- 
tion was  founded :  but  when  a  motion  was 
made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  order  to  be  laid  before  the  house  a 
list  of  all  pensions  payable  to  the  crown,  it 
was  immediately  resolved  in  the  negative. 
Divers  contests  of  the  same  kind  arose  upon 
the  mutiny  bill,  the  pension  bill,  and  the 
maintenance  of  twelve  thousand  Hessians ; 
but  the  ministry  bore  down  all  opposition, 
though  their  triumphs  .were  digged  with 
vigorous  protests,  which  did  not  fall  to  make 
impression  upon  tlie  body  of  the  people. 

OPPOSITION  TO  A  STANDING  ARMY. 

Nob  was  the  success  of  the  court  interest 
in  the  bouse  of  commons  altogether  pure, 
and  free  from  exception  and  dispute.  When 
the  charge  of  the  land  forces  fell  under  the 
consideration  of  the  commons,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Pelham,  secretary  at  war,  moved 
that  the  number  of  effective  men  for  the 
land  service  of  the  ensuing  year  should  be 
fixed  at  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  nine,  Mr.  Pulteney  insisted  upon  its  be- 
ing reduced  to  twelve  thousand.  Mr.  Ship- 
pen  affirmed,  that  Mr.  Pelham^s  motion  was 
a  flat  negative  to  the  address  for  which  he 
voted  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  as  it 
plainly  implied  a  distrust  of  the  validity  of 
the  late  treaty,  which  he  then  assured  the 
house  would  immediately  produce  all  the 
blessings  of  an  absolute  peace,  and  deliver 
the  kingdom  from  the  apprehensions  and 
inconveniencies  of  a  war.  He  said  the  mo- 
tion tended  directly  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  an  army  in  Great  Britain,  which  he 
hoped  would  never  be  so  fiir  germanized,  as 
tamely  to  submit  to  a  military  government 
He  observed  that  the  nation  could  have  no 
occasion  for  all  the  troops  that  were  de- 
manded, considering  the  glorious  scene  of 
affairs  which  was  now  opened  to  all  Europe. 
"  They  are  not  necessary  (said  he)  to  awe 
Spain  mto  a  firm  adherence  to  its  own  treaty ; 
they  are  not  necessary  to  force  the  emperor 
into  an  immediate  accession,  nor  are  they 
in  any  sort  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his 
majesty^s  person  and  government  Force 
and  violence  are  the  resort  of  usurpers  and 
tyrants  only ;  because  they  are,  with  good 
reason,  distrustful  of  the  people  whom  they 
oppress;  and  because  they  nave  no  other 
security  for  the  continuance  of  their  unlaw- 
fiil  and  unnatural  dominion,  than  what  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  strength  of  their  ar- 
mies.** The  motion,  however,  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative. 

BILL  PROHIBITING  LOAN& 
AiiOTBBB  warm  debate  was  excited  by  a 


bill  which  the  courtiers  broof  fat  iii»  to  prs- 
vent  any  subjects  of  Great  Bntain  from  ad- 
vancing sums  of  money  to  foreign  princci 
or  states,  without  having  obtained  liceaae 
from  his  majesty,  under  his  privy-fleil,  or 
some  great  authority.    The  minuter  pre- 
tended that  this  law  was  proposed  to  disable 
the  emperor,  who  wanted  to  borrow  a  grett 
sum  of  the  English  merchants,  from  raisiaf 
and  maintaining  troops  to  disturb  the  traa- 
quiUity  of  Europe.    The  bill  contained  a 
clause^  empowering  the  king  to  prohibit  bf 
proclamation  all  such  loans  of  money,  jew- 
els, or  bullion:  the  attom^-generai  m 
empowered  to  compel,  by  En^lisli  bill,  n 
the  court  of  exchequer,  the  efiectnal  dis. 
covery,  on  oath,  of  any  such  loans ;  and  it 
was  enacted,  that  in  default  of  an  answer 
to  any  such  bill,  the  court  should  decree  t 
limited  sum  against  the  person  refusing  to 
answer.   Mr.  Daniel  Pulteney,  a  gentl^naa 
of  uncommon  talents  and  ability,  and  pu- 
ticularly  acquainted  with  every  \gmach  of 
commerce,  argued  strenuously  against  this 
bill,  as  a  restraint  upon  trade  that  wooM 
render  Holland  the  market  of  Europe,  and 
the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations  of  the 
continent    He  said  that  by  this  general 
prohibition,  extending  to  all  princes,  states, 
or  potentates,  the  English  were  totally  dis- 
abled from  assisting  their  best  allies:  that 
among  others  the  king  of  Portugal  firequeot- 
ly  borrowed  money  of  the  English  merchants 
residing  within  his  dominions;  that  while 
the  licensing  power  remained  in  thecrowa, 
the  licenses  would  be  issued  through  the 
bands  of  the  minister,  who  by  this  new  trade 
might  gain  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  thousand 
a-year;  that  the  bill  would  render  the  ex- 
chequer a  court  of  inquisition ,  and  that 
whikt  it  restrained  our  merchants  from  as- 
sisting the  princes  and  powers  of  Eorope,  it 
permitted  our  stock-jobbers  to  trade  io  their 
funds  without  interruption.    Other  argu- 
meyts  of  equal  weight  were  enforced  bj 
Mr.  Barnard,  a  merchant  of  London,  who 
perfectly  understood  trade  in  all  its  branches 
spoke  with  judgment  and  precision,  and  upon 
aJ]  occasions  steadily  adhered  to  theinterert 
and  liberties  of  his  country.    After  ha  ping 
explained  his  reasons,  he  declared  he  should 
never  consent  to  a  bill  which  he  deemed  a 
violation  of  our  fundamental  lawa,  a  breacb 
of  our  dearest  liberties,  and  a  very  ternble 
hardship  on  mankind.    Sir  William  Wyod- 
ham  distinguished  himself  on  the  same  aide 
of  the  question  :  the  bill  was  vindicated  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Sir 
Philip  Yorke,  attorney-general ;  and  being 
supported  by  the  whole  weight  c(f  ministe- 
rial influence,  not  only  passed  through  the 
house,  but  was  afterwards  enacted  into  a  law. 
CHARTER  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 
Thb  subsidies  were  continued  to  theJaod- 
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jrrave  <if  Heaae-CBflBel  and  the  duke  of 
finiDSwick-Wolfenbuttle,  in  spite  of  all  that 
coold  be  urged  against  these  extnineous  en- 
cumbnoces;  and  the  supply  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  granted  according  to  the  estimates 
which  the  mmistry  thought  proper  to  pro- 
dace,  amounting  to  about  two  millions  two 
hoodied  and  eighty  thousand  pounda  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  for  the  credit  of 
the  seaaoo,  that  the  houses  appropriated  one 
oiillioQ  of  the  surpluses  arising  from  the 
wkmg  fund  towai^s  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt;  and  by  another  act  extin- 
guished the  duties  upon  salt,  by  which  ex- 
pedient the  subject  was  eased  of  a  heavy 
burden,  not  only  in  being  freed  from  the 
duty,  but  also  from  a  conaiaerable  chai^  of 
aiaries  given  to  a  great  number  of  officers 
employed  to  collect  this  imposition.  They 
likewise  encouraged  the  colony  of  Carolina 
vith  an  act,  allowing  the  planters  and  trad- 
m  oT  that  province  to  export  rice  directly 
to  any  part  of  Europe  southward  of  Cape 
Finisterre;  and  they  permitted  salt  from 
Europe  to  be  imported  into  the  colony  of 
Mew  York.  The  term  of  the  exclusive 
trade  granted  by  act  of  parliament  to  the 
East  lodia  company  drawing  towards  a 
period,  many  considei^ble  merchants  and 
others  made  application  for  being  incorpo 
rated  and  vested  with  the  privilege  of  trad- 
ing to  those  countries,  proposing  to  lay  that 
blanch  of  trade  open  to  all  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  on  certain  conditions.  In 
<:QQadeiitioQ  of  an  act  of  parliament  fof 
this  poipose,  they  offered  to  advance  three 
millioDs  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for 
redeeming  the  fiind  and  trade  of  the  present 
East  India  company.  This  proposal  was  re- 
jected :  and  the  exclusive  privilege  vested 
in  the  company  was,  by  act  of  parliament, 
protracted  to  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-cix,  upon  the  following 
conditions:  That  they  should  pav  into  the 
exchequer  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
P»mds  towards  the  supplies  of  the  year, 
^tbottt  interest  or  addition  to  their  capital 
^^:  that  the  annuity  or  yearly  fund  of 
c%  handled  and  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
payahle  to  them  from  the  public,  should  be 
raioced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
^iwaand:  that  after  the  year  one  thoosuid 
seven  hosdred  and  sixty-six,  their  right  to 
^  exclusive  trade  should  be  liable  to  be 
^n  away  by  parliament,  on  three  years' 
^*^  and  repsyment  of  their  capital. 

T^  EMPEROR  RESENTS  THE  TREATY 
OF  SEVILLE^1730. 

Oi  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  king 
'<^eDt  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  dosed  the 
^^^"^  In  his  speech  he  expressed  his  joy, 
™t  n^vithstanding  all  the  clamors  which 
were  niiej^  ^^  parliament  had  approved 
^ JSr*  "Mtters  which,  he  said,  could  not 
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fail  to  inspire  all  mankind  with  a  just  detes- 
tation of  those  incendiaries,  who,  by  scan- 
dalous libels,  labored  to  alienate  the  afiec- 
tions  of  his  people ;  to  fill  their  minds  with 
groundless  jealousies  and  unjust  complaints, 
m  dishonor  of  him  and  his  government,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  sense  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  (5).  The  emperor  was  so  much 
incensed  at  the  insult  offered  him  in  tlie 
treaty  of  Seville,  with  respect  to  the  garri- 
sons of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  that  he  pro- 
hibited the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from 
trading  in  his  dominions:  heberai  tosiake 
preparations  for  war,  and  actually  detached 
bodies  of  troops  to  Italy  with  such  dispatch 
as  had  been  very  seldom  exerted  by  the 
house  of  Austria.  Yet  the  article  of  which 
he  complained  was  not  so  much  a  real  in- 
jury as  an  affront  put  upon  the  head  of  the 
empire ;  for  the  eventual  succession  to  those 
Italian  dutchies  had  been  secured  to  the  in- 
fant, Don  Carlos,  by  the  quadruple  alliance : 
and  all  that  the  emperor  required  was,  that 
this  prince  should  receive  the  investiture  of 
them  as  fiefs  of  the  empire. 

ARRIVAL  OF  SEVEN  INDIAN  CHIEFS. 

In  Great  Britain,  this  year  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  transaction  of  great  mo- 
ment Seven  chiefe  of  the  Cherokee  nations 
of  Indians  in  America  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Alexander  Cumin.  Being  in- 
troduced to  the  king,  they  laid  their  crown 
and  regalia  at  his  feet ;  and  by  an  authentic 
deed  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  to 
his  dominion,  in  the  name  of  all  their  com- 
patriots, who  had  invested  them  with  full 
powers  for  this  purpose.  They  were  amazed 
and  confounded  at  the  riches  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  British  court :  they  compared 
the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  princes  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  them- 
selves to  nothing.  They  gave  their  assent 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  articles  of 
friendship  and  commerce,  proposed  by  the 
lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  planta- 
tions; and  being  loaded  with  presents  of 
necessaries,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were 
re-conveyed  to  their  own  country,  which 
borders  on  the  province  of  South  Carolina. 
In  the  month  of  September,  a  surprising 
revolution  was  efiected  at  Constantinople, 
without  bloodshed  or  confusion.  A  few 
mean  Janissaries  displayed  a  flag  in  the 
streets,  exclaiming  that  all  true  Musselmans 
ought  to  follow  them,  and  assist  in  refbnn- 
ing  the  government  They  soon  increased 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand, 
marched  to  the  seraglio,  and  demanded  the 
grand  vizier,  the  kiaja,  and  captain  pacha. 
These  unhappv  ministers  were  immeoiately 
strangled.  Their  bodies  bein?  delivered  to 
the  insurgents,  were  dragged  through  the 
streets,  and  afterwards  thrown  to  tm  dp^ 
to  be  devoured.    Not  contented  widi  t^s 
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sacrifice,  the  revoltere  deposed  the  grand 
seignior  Achmet,  who  was  confined  to  the 
same  prison  fit>m  whence  they  brought  his 
nephew  Machmut,  and  raised  this  last  to  the 
throne,  after  he  had  lived  seven  and  twenty 
years  in  confinement 

England  w«»  at  this  period  infested  with 
robbers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries,  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  degeneracy,  corruption, 
and  the  want  of  police  in  the  interior  ^v- 
emment  of  the  kingdom.  This  defect,  m  a 
great  measure,  arose  from  an  absurd  notion, 
that  laws  necessary  to  prevent  those  acts  of 
cruelty,  violence,  and  rapine,  would  be  in- 
compatible  with  the  liberty  of  British  sub- 
jects; a  notion  that  confounds  all  distinc- 
tions between  liberty  and  bratal  licentious- 
ness, as  if  that  freedom  was  desirable,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  which  people  find  no  se- 
curity for  their  lives  or  efiects.  The  pecu- 
liar depravity  of  the  times  was  visible  even 
in  the  conduct  of  those  who  preyed  upon 
the  commonwealth.  Thieves  and  robbers 
were  now  become  more  desperate  and  sav- 
affe  than  ever  they  had  af^peared  since  man- 
kmd  was  civilized.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
rapine,  they  wounded,  maimed,  and  even 
murdered  the  unhappy  sufierers,  through  a 
wantonness  ofbarbanty.  They  circulated  let- 
ters, demanding  sumsof  money  from  certain 
individuals,  on  pain  of  reducing  their  houses 
to  ashes,  and  their  fiimilies  to  ruin;  and 
even  set  fire  to  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant 
in  Bristol,  who  h^  refiised  to  comply  with 
their  demand.  The  same  species  of  villany 
was  practised  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  so  that  the  government  was  obliged 
to  interpose,  and  ougt  a  considerable  reward 
for  discovering  the  ruffians  concerned  in 
such  execrable  designs. 

BILL  AGAINST  PENSIONERS  SITTING  IN 
THE  COMMONa 

In  the  speech  with  which  the  king  opened 
the  session  of  parliament  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  January,  he  told  them  that  the  pres- 
ent critical  conjuncture  seemed  in  a  very 
particular  manner  to  deserve  their  attention ; 
that  as  the  transactions  then  depending  in 
the  several  courts  of  Europe  were  upon  the 
point  of  being  determined,  the  great  event 
of  peace  or  war  might  be  very  much  afilected 
by  their  first  resolutions,  which  were  ex- 
pected by  di^rent  powers  with  great  im- 
patience. He  said,  the  continuance  of  that 
zeal  and  vi^r  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
supported  him  and  his  engagements  must  at 
this  time  be  of  the  greatest  weight  and  im- 
portance both  with  regard  to  his  allies,  and 
to  those  who  might  be  disposed,  before  the 
season  of  action,  to  prevent,  by  an  accom- 
modation, the  fiital  consequences  of  a  gene- 
ral rupture.  The  former  scene  was  repeat- 
ed. Both  houses,  in  their  addresses,  prom- 
to  support  his  majesty  in  all  his  engage- 


ments :  yet  the  members  in  the  oppositioB 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  pronusiog  to 
fiilfil  engagements,  before  they  could  pon- 
bly  know  whether  or  not  they  were  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain.  Another  bill  wis 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  to  pre- 
vent pensioners  from  sitting  as  members  of 
parliament ;  and,  aftier  a  third  reading,  or- 
ried  up  to  the  lords  for  their  ooocurreoce. 
When  the  supply  foil  under  consideration, 
the  debates  were  renewed  upon  the  subsi- 
dies to  the  landgrave  of  Hease-Cassel  aod 
the  duke  of  WoUenbuttle,  which,  however, 
were  continued;  and  every  article  was 
granted  according  to  the  estimates  given  in 
for  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year.  Two 
petitions  being  presented  to  Uie  commoDfi, 
representing  Uie  delays  of  justice,  occasioDea 
by  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  proceediogs 
at  law,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  changing 
this  practice,  and  enacting  that  all  those 
processes  and  pleadings  should  be  entered 
in  the  English  language.  Though  one 
would  imagine  that  very  little  could  be  id- 
vanced  against  such  a  regulation,  the  biD 
met  with  warm  opposition,  on  pretence  that 
it  would  render  useless  the  ancient  records 
which  were  written  in  that  language,  anl 
introduce  confiisbn  and  delay  of  justice,  \ff 
altering  the  established  form  and  method  of 
pleading:  in  spite  of  these  objecdons  it 
passed  Sirough  both  houses,  and  obtained  the 
royal  assent  A  great  number  of  merchants 
fi^m  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  having 
repeated  their  complaints  of  depredations 
and  cruelties  committed  by  the  Spaniutb 
in  the  West  Indies,  their  petitions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  a  grand  com- 
mittee. Their  coniplaintBupon  examination 
appeared  to  be  well  founded.  The  bou^e 
presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
his  majesty  would  be  grabiously  |deased  to 
continue  his  endeavors  to  prevent  such  de- 
predations for  the  future ;  to  procure  full 
satisfaction  for  the  damages  already  sus- 
tained ;  and  to  secure  to  the  British  subjects 
the  full  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their 
trade  and  navigation  to  and  from  the  British 
colonies  in  America.  The  bill  against  pen- 
sions produced  a  warm  debate  in  the  hoaee 
of  lords,  where  it  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyle;  the 
earl  of  Ilay,^  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  Inshop  of 
Bangor.  This  prelate,  in  a  remarkable 
speech,  represented  it  as  a  scheme  to  en- 
large the  power  of  the  house  of  comn]on& 
and  to  break  the  balance  between  the  pow- 
ers essential  to  the  constitution,  se  as,  soaner 
or  later,  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 
The  great  barrier  provided  against  bnberr 
and  corruption  by  this  bill  consisted  in  an 
oath  to  be  imposed  on  all  members  of  tbe 
lower  house,  by  which  they  must  have 
solenmly  sworn  and  declared,  that  they  bad 
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not  directly,  nor  indirectly,  any  pennon 
during  pleaaare,  or  for  any  number  of  years, 
or  any  office  in  part,  or  m  the  whole,  held 
ibr  them,  or  for  their  benefit,  by  any  persons 
whatsoever ;  and  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept any  such  pensions  or  offices,  without 
8ignifyin|r  the  same  to  the  house  within 
fourteen  days  after  they  should  be  received 
or  accepted  The  bill  was  vindicated  as 
just  and  necessary  by  the  earls  of  Winchel- 
sea  and  Strafibrd,  lord  Bathurst,  and  lord 
Carteret,  who  had  by  this  time  joined  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  opposition.  [See  Note  LL, 
at  the  end  of  this  Vtd.] 

TREATY  OF  VIENNA^1731. 
The  house  of  peers  proceeded  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  national  debt :  they  read  a 
bill  for  the  free  importation  of  wool  from 
Ireland  into  England,  which  was  fiercely 
opposed,  and  laid  aside,  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  sound  policy.     They  passed  the 
bill  for  carrying  on  proceedings  at  law  in 
the  English  language ;  and  a  nruitless  mo- 
tion was  made  by  lord  Bathurst  for  an  ad- 
dress, to  desire  his  majesty  would  give  di- 
rections for  discbargmff  the  Hessian  troops 
that  were  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.    On 
the  seventh  day  of  May  the  parliament  was 
prorogued,  after  the  king  luul  ^iven  them 
to  understand,  that  all  apprehensions  of  war 
were  now  happily  removed,  by  a  treaty 
signed  at  Vienna  between  him  and  the  em- 
peror.   He  said  it  was  communicated  to 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  parties 
to  the  trea^  of  Seville,  the  execution  of 
which  it  principally  regarded ;  and  that  it 
likewise  was  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  States-general.    He  observed,  that 


centia,  under  the  command  of  general 
Stampa,  who  declared  they  should  conduct  ^ 
themselves  with  all  possible  regularity  and 
moderation,  and  leave  the  administratioa 
entirely  to  the  regents  whom  the  duke  had 
appointed.  They  publicly  proclaimed  in 
the  market-place,  that  they  took  possession 
of  these  dutchies  for  the  iniant,  Don  Carlos; 
and  that  if  the  dutchess  dowager  should 
not  be  delivered  of  a  prince,  the  said  infant 
might  receive  the  investiture  from  the 
emperor  whenever  he  would,  provided  he 
should  come  without  an  army.  Though 
these  steps  seemed  to  threaten  an  imme- 
diate war,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  States-general  interposed  their  media- 
tion 00  efiectually  with  the  court  of  Vienna, 
that  the  emperor  desisted  from  the  prose- 
cution of  his  design ;  and  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  March  concluded  at  Vienna  a  treaty 
with  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  which  he 
consented  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Par- 
ma and  Placentia.  He  agreed,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  might  take  possession  oi 
these  places  in  fayor  of  his  son  Don  Carlos, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Seville.  He  like- 
wise agreed,  that  ther  Ostend  company, 
which  had  given  such  umbrage  to  the  mari- 
time powers,  should  be  totally  dissolved,  on 
condition  that  the  contracting  powers  con- 
cerned in  the  treaty  of  Seville  should  guar- 
anty the  pragmatic  sanction,  or  succession 
of  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominion  to 
the  heirs  female  of  the  emperor,  in  case 
he  should  die  without  male  issue.  The 
Dutch  minister  residinff  at  the  Imperial 
court  did  not  subscribe  wis  treaty,  because, 
by  the  maxims  received  in  that  republic. 


the  ccmditioos  and  engagements  into  whicuand  the  nature  of  her  government,  he  could 


he  had  entered  on  this  occasion  were  agree- 
able to  Jthat  necessary  concern  which  the 
Britidi  natk>n  must  always  have  for  the 
security  and  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe :  and  that  this  happy 
turn,  duly  improved  with  a  iust  regard  to 
former  alliances,  yielded  a  myorabie  pros- 
pect of  seeing  the  public  tranquillity  re- 
established. 

DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  PARMA. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  duke  of 
Panna  died,  after  having  made  a  will  in 
which  he  declared  his  dutchess  was  three 
months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy;  en- 
treating the  allied  powers  of  Europe  to 
have  ccmpaaeion  upon  his  people,  and  defer 
the  execQtkm  of  their  projects  until  his 
consort  should  be  delivered.  In  case  the 
child  should  be  still-bom,  or  die  after  the 
birth,  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  and  al- 
lodial estates  to  the  mfant  Don  Carlos  of 
^in;  and  appointed  five  resents  to  gov- 
em  the  datchy.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
poeitioo,  a  body  of  Imperial  troops  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  Parma  and  Pla- 


net be  vested  with  full  powers  so  soon  as  it 
would  haye  been  necessary:  nevertheless 
the  States-general  were,  by  a  separate  arti- 
cle, ezprefflly  named  wi  a  principal  con- 
tracting party. 

DON  CARLOS  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF 
HIS  TERRITORIES 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  July  a  new 
treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  between  the 
emperor  and  Uie  kings  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  tending  to  confirm  the  former.  In 
August  a  treaty  of  union  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  electorates  of  Saxony 
and  Hanover  was  executed  at  Dresden. 
The  court  of  Spain  expressing  some  doubts 
with  regard  to  me  pregnancy  of  the  dutchess 
of  Parma,  she  underwent  a  formal  exami- 
nation by  five  mid  wives  of  different  nations 
in  presence  of  the  elder  dutchess  dowa^, 
several  ladies  of  quality,  three  physicians 
and  a  surgeon ;  and  v^as  declared  with  child : 
nevertheless,  afl^r  having  kept  all  Europe 
in  suspense  for  six  months,  she  owned  she 
had  been  deceived;  and  general  Stampa, 
with  the  Imperial  forces,  took  formal  pos- 
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•eflsioD  of  the  dutchies  of  Panna  and  Pla- 
centia.  Spain  and  the  great  duke  of  Tob- 
cany  having  acceded  to  the  last  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  en- 
gaged to  equip  an  armament  that  should 
convoy  Don  Carlos  to  his  new  dominions.- 
Accordingly,  Sir  Charles  Wager  sailed  with 
a  strong  squadron  from  Portsmouth  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  August ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember arrived  at  Barcelona  where  being 
joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet  and  transports, 
they  sailed  together  to  Leghorn;  from 
whence  the  admiral  returned  to  England. 
Don  Carlos  passed  through  part  of  Fnmce, 
and  embarking  at  Antil^s  on  board  of  the 
Spanish  galleys,  arrived  at  Leghorn  in 
December.  Then  the  Imperial  general 
withdrew  his  forces  into  the  Milanese ;  and 
the  infant  took  possession  of  his  new  terri- 
tories. 

RELIGIOUS  DISPUTES  IN  FRANCE. 

DuBDio  these  transactions  France  was 
distracted  by  religious  disputes,  occasioned 
by  the  bull  Unigenitus  thundered  against 
the  doctrines  of  Jansenius;  a  bull  which 
had  produced  a  schism  in  the  Gallican 
church,  and  well-nigh  involved  that  country 
in  civil  war  and  confusion.  It  was  opposed 
by  the  parliaments  and  lay  tribunals  of  the 
langdom ;  but  many  bishops,  and  the  Jesuits 
in  general,  were  its  most  strenuous  aasert- 
ers.  All  the  artifices  of  priestcrafl  were 
practised  on  both  sides  to  inflame  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  manage  the  superstition  of 
the  people.  Pretended  miracles  were 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  abbe  Paris,  who 
had  died  without  accepting  the  bull,  con- 
sequently was  declared  &mned  by  the 
abettors  of  that  constitution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  abilities 
and  industry  in  preaching  against  the  Jan- 
senists ;  in  establishing  an  opinion  of  their 
superior  sanctity ;  and  inspiring  a  spirit  of 
quietism  among  their  votaries,  who  were 
transported  into  the  delirium  of  possession, 
illumination,  and  supernatural  converse. 
These  arts  were  often  used  fi>r  the  most  in- 
famous purposes.  Female  enthusiasts  were 
wrought  up  to  such  a  violence  of  agitation, 
that  nature  fainted  under  the  struggle,  and 
the  peeudo  saint  seized  this  opportunity  of 
violating  the  chastity  of  his  penitent  Such 
was  said  to  be  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  la 
Cadiere,  a  voung  gentiewoman  of  Toulon, 
abused  in  this  manner  by  the  lust  and  vil- 
lany  of  Pere  Girard,  a  noted  Jesuit,  who 
underwent  a  trial  before  the  parliament  of 
Aix,  and  very  narrowly,  escaped  the  stake. 
THE  MINISTRY  VIOLENTLY  OPPOSED. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meet- 
ing on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  the 
king  in  his  speech  declared,  that  the  gen- 
eral tranquillity  of  Europe  was  restored 
and  established  by  the  last  treaty  of  Vien- 


na ;  and  Don  Carlos  wis  actually  posBeaed 
of  Parma  and  Placentia :  that  six  tfaomnd 
Spaniards  were  quieUy  admitted  and  qour- 
tered  in  the  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  to  secare, 
by  the  express  consent  and  agreement  of 
the  great  duke,  the  reversion  oif  his  domio> 
ions;  and  that  a  fiimily  conventioD  was 
made  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Tus- 
cany,   for   preserving   mutual   peace  aod 
fiiendship  in  the  two  houses.    He  told  tbe 
commons,  that  the  estimates  fer  the  service 
of  the  current  year  would  be  oonaidenbiy 
less  than  those  of  former  years.  He  reoooi- 
mended  unanimity:  he  observed  that  his 
government  had  no  security  but  what  wa^i 
equally  conducive  to  their  happiness,  and 
to  the  protection  of  his  people :  that  tfaeir 
prosperity  had  no  foundation  but  in  the  de- 
fence and  support  of  his  government.  "Oar 
safety  (said  he)  is  mutual,  and  onr  interesb 
are  inseparable.**    The  opposition  to  the 
court  measures  appears  to  have  been  nn- 
commonly  spirited  during  the  cootk  of 
this  session.    The  minister's  motions  were 
attacked  with  all  the  artillery  of  elocotioD. 
His  principal  emissaries  were  obliged  to 
task  their  mculties  to  their  full  exertioii,  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  where  the]r  could  not 
demonstrate  and  convince,  to  misrepresent 
what  th^  could  not  vindkate,  and  to  elude 
the  arguments  which  they  could  not  refiite. 
In  the  house  of  commons,  lord  Hervey, 
lately  appointed  vice  chamberlaiD  of  bis 
majesty's  household,  made  a  motion  for  an 
address  of  thanks,  in  which  they  should  de- 
clare their  entire  approbatkm  a  the  kiiur's 
conduct,  acknowledge  the  Ueasings  they 
ei^yed    under   his   government,  express 
their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  cooih 
cils,  and  declare  their  readiness  to  gnnt 
the  necessary  supplies.    This  member,  son 
to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  was  a  noUeman  of 
some  parts,  which,  however,  were  more 
specious  than  solid.    He  coodescended  to 
act  as  a  subaltern  to  the  minister,  and  ap- 
proved himself  extremely  active  in  forward* 
ing  all  his  designs,  wnether  as  a  secret 
emissary  or  public  orator;   in  which  last 
capacity  he  appears  to  have  been  pert,  frivo- 
lous, and  frothy.    His  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  and   opposed  by  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson,  Mr.  Shippen,  M.  W.  Pol- 
teney.    Sir  William  Wyndham,«  and   Mr. 
Oglethorpe.    They  did  not  argue  against  a 
general  address  of  thanks ;  but  exposed  the 
abeurditjr  and  bad  tendency  of  expressioDs 
which  miplied  a  Uind  approbation  of  all 
the  measures  of  the  ministry.    Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson  observed,  that  notwithstanding  tbe 
great  things  we  had  done  for  the  crown  o( 
Spain,  and  the  favors  we  had  procured  for 
the  royal  family  of  that  kingdom,  little  or 
no  satisfibction  had  as  yet  been  received  for 
the  injuries  our  merchants  had  sustuned 
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from  that  nation.  Mr.  Palteney  took  notice, 
that  the  nation,  by  becoming  guarantee  to 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  laid  itself  under  an 
obligation    to  assist  the  Austrian  family 
when  attacked  by  any  potentate  whatever, 
except  the  grand  seignior:  that  they  might 
be  attacked  when  it  would  be  much  against 
the   interest  of  the  kingdom  to   engage 
itself  in  a  war  upon  any  foreign  account : 
that  it  might  one  day  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  nation  to  join  against  them,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  Europe,  the  estab- 
Ibhing  of  which  had  already  cost  England 
such  immense  sums  of  money.  He  insisted 
upon  the  absurdity  of  concluding  such  a 
number  of  inconsistent  treaties;  and  con- 
chided  with  saving,  that  if  afiairs  abroad 
were  now  happily  established,  the  ministry 
which  conducted  them  might  be  compared 
to  a  pilot,  who,  though  there  was  a  clear, 
safe,  and  straight  channel  into  port,  yet  took 
it  in  his  head  to  carry  the  ship  a  great  way 
about,  through  sands,  rocks,  and  shallows ; 
who,  after  having  lost  a  great  number  of 
seamen,  destroys  a  great  deal  of  tackle 
and  rigging,  and  subjected  the  owners  to 
an  enormous  expense,  at  last  by  chance  hits 
the  port,  and  triumphs  in  his  good  conduct 
Sir  William  W3^dham  spoke  to  the  same 
purpose.    Mr.  Oglethorpe,  a  gentleman  of 
unblemished    character,    brave,  generous, 
and   humane,    affirmed   that  many  other 
things  related  more  nearly  to  the  honor  and 
interest  of  the  nation  than  did  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  pragmatic  sanction.   He  said,  he 
wished  to  have  heard  that  the  new  works 
at  Dunkirk  had  been  entirely  rased  and  de- 
stroyed :  that  the  nation  had  received  full 
and  complete  satisfaction  for  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  natives  of  Spain : 
that  more  care  was  taken  in  disciplining 
the  militia,  on  whose  valor  the  nation  must 
chiefly  depend  in  case  of  invasion ;  and  that 
soine  regard  had  been  shown  to  the  op- 
pressed Protestants  in  Crermany.    He  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  so  closely  united  to  France  as 
formerly;  for  he  had"  generally  observed, 
that  when  two  dogs  were  in  a  leash  to- 
gether, the  stronger  generally  ran  away 
with  the  weaker;  and  this  he  was  afVaid 
had  been  the  case  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.    The  motion  was  vigorously 
defended  by  Mr.  Pelham,  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  and  broker  to  the  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, a  man  whose  greatest  &ult  was  his  be- 
ing concerned  in  supportmg  the  measures 
of  a  corrupt  ministry.    In  other  respects  he 
was  liberal,  candid,  benevolent,  and  even 
attached  to   the   interest  of  his  country, 
though  egregiously  mistaken  in  his  notions 
of  government  Chi  this  occasion  he  assert- 
^  that  it  was  no  wav  inccmsistent  with  the 
honor  or  digni^  of  that  bouse  to  thank  his 
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majesty  in  the  most  particnlar  terms  for 
everything  he  had  been  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate in  his  dpeech  from  the  throne :  that 
no  expressions  of  approbation  in  the  address 
could  be  any  way  made  use  of  to  prevent 
an  inquiry  into  the  measures  which  had 
been  pursued,  when  the  treaties  should  be 
laid  befbre  the  house.  He  said,  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  session  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
turned  towards  Great  Britain,  and  from  the 
parliament's  first  resolves  all  the  neighbor- 
ing powers  judged  of  the  unanimity  that 
would  ensue  between  his  majesty  and  the 
representatives  of  his  people :  that  their  ap* 
pearing  jealous  or  diffident  of  his  majesty's 
conduct  would  weaken  his  influence  upon 
the  councils  of  foreign  states  and  poten- 
tates, and  perhaps  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  rectify  any  &lse  step  that  might  have 
been  made  by  his  ministers.  His  arguments 
were  reinforced  by  a  long  speech  from  Mr. 
H.  Walpole.  The  question  was  put,  the 
motion  carried,  and  the  address  presented. 
DEBATE  ON  A  STANDING  ARMY. 
Tm  next  subject  of  debate  was  the  num- 
ber of  land  forces.  When  the  supply  fell 
under  consideration.  Sir  W.  Strickland, 
secretary  at  vi^ar,  moved  that  the  same 
number  which  had  been  maintained  in  the 
preceding  year  should  be  continued  in  pay. 
On  the  other  hand,  lord  Morpeth,  having 
demonstrated  the  danger  to  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation  might  be  exposed,  by 
maintaining  a  numerous  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  made  a  motion  that  the  num- 
ber should  be  reduced  to  twelve  thousand. 
A  warm  debate  ensuing,  was  managed  in 
favor  of  the  first  motion  b^  lord  Hervev, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  his  brother,^  Mr. 
Pelham,  and  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  attorney* 
general.  This  gentleman  was  counted  a 
better  lawyer  than  a  politician,  and  shone 
more  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  than  as  an 
orator  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  last 
partisan  of  the  ministry  was  Sir  William 
Yonge,  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  in 
the  treasury ;  a  man  who  rendered  himself 
serviceable  and  necessary,  by  stooping  to  all 
compliances,  running  upon  every  scent, 
and  haranguing  on  every  subject  with  an 
even,  uninterrupted,  tedious  flow  of  dull 
declamation,  composed  of  assertions  with- 
out veracity,  conclusions  from  false  prem- 


Wynne,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  fiimDy 
and  opulent  fortune  in  Wales,  brave,  open, 
hospitable,  and  vrarmly  attached  to  the  an- 
cient constitution  and  hierarchy:  he  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Walter  Plumer,  who 
spoke  with  weight,  precision,  and  severity ; 
Sir  W.  Wyndbam,  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr. 
.  Pulteney,  and  Mr.  Banaid.  The  coar- 
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tiers  arcfued  that  it  was  necessary  to  main- 
taio  9uch  a  number  of  land  forces  as  might 
defeat  the  designs  of  malcontents^  secure 
the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  de- 
fend it  from  external  assaults^  ovemwe  its 
neighbors,  and  enable  it  to  take  vigorous 
measures   in    case   the    peace  <^  Europe 
should  be  re-embroiled.  They  affirmed^  the 
science  of  war  was  so  much  altered,  and 
required  so  much  attention,  that  no  depend- 
ence was  to  be  placed  upon  a  militia :  that 
all  nations  were  obliged  to  maintain  stand- 
ing armies,  for  their  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  neighboring  powers:  that 
the  number  of  troops  in  Great  Britain  was 
too  inconsiderable  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  people,  even  under  an  ambitious  mon- 
arch: that  his  majesty  never  entertained 
the  least  thought  of  infringing  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects:  that  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  officers,  among  whom  were 
many  gentlemen  of  fkmily  and    fortune, 
would  ever  concur  in  a  design  to  enslave 
their  country ;  and  that  the  forces  now  in 
pay  could  not  be  properly  deemed  a  stand- 
mg  army,  inasmuch  as  they  were  voted  and 
maintained  from  year  to  year  by  the  parlia- 
ment, which  was  the  representative  of  the 
people.    To  these  arguments  the  members 
m  the  opposition  replied,  that  a  standing 
force  in  time  of  peace  was  unconstitutMnal, 
and  had  been  always  thought  dangerous; 
that  a  militia  was  as  capable  of  discipline 
as  a  standing  army,  and  would  have  more 
incentives  to  courage  and  perseverance: 
that  the  civil  magistrate  was  able  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  country :  that  the 
number  of  the  malcontents  was  altogether 
contemptible,  though  it  mi^ht  be  consider- 
ably augmented  by  maintaming  a  standing 
army,  ajod  other  such  arbitrary  measures : 
that  other  nations  had  been  enslaved  by 
standing  armies;  and  howsoever  Uiey  might 
find  themselves  necessitated  to  depend  upon 
a  military  force  for  security  against  en- 
croaching neighbors,  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  for  the 
defence  of  which  nature  had  provided  in  a 
peculiar  manner:  that  this  provision  was 
strengthened  and  improved  by  a  numerous 
navy,  which  secured  her  dominion  of  the 
sea ;  and,  if  properly  disposed,  would  ren- 
der all  invasion  impracticable,  or  at  least 
ineffectual :  that  the  land  army  of  Great 
Britain,  though  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
liberties  of  an  unarmed  people,  could  not 
possibly  secure  such  an  extent  of  coast, 
and  therefore  could  be  of  very  little  service 
in  preventing  an  invasion:    that  though 
they  had  all  imaginable  confidence  in  his 
majesty's  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  sub- 
jects, they  could  not  help  apprehending. 


of  the  constitntiont  another  prince  of  more 
dangerous  talentSpand  more  fiital  deagD& 
might  arise,  and  employ  it  fiar  the  wota 
purposes  of  ambition :  that  though  mas} 
cheers  were  gentlemen  of  honor  uid  prob- 
ty,  these  might  be  easily  discarded,  and  tk 
army  gradu^y  moulded  into  a  quite  differ- 
ent temper.    By  these  means,  practised  m 
former  times,  an  army  had  been  new-moi- 
elled  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  tornec 
their  swords  against  the  parliament,  ix 
whose  defence  they  had  been  raised,  aoc 
destroyed  the  constitution  both  in  cbnrcn 
and  state:  that  with  respect  to  its  being 
wholly  dependent  on  the  pariianieot,  toe 
people  of  England  would  have  reason  U' 
complain  of  the  same  haniship,  whether  i 
standing  army  should  be  declared  at  ooit 
indispensable,  or  regularly  voted  fiom  yetj 
to  year,  according  to  the  direction  of  t^" 
ministry :  that  the  sanction  of  the  lesidt- 
ture  granted  to  measures  which  in  mem- 
selves   are   unconstitutional,   bardensooe, 
odious,  and  repugnant  to  the  g^us  of  thf 
nation,    instead    of  yielding    consolatioo. 
would  serve  only  to  demooatrate,  that  the 
most  effectual  method  of  forging  the  cbuss 
of  national  slavery  woukl  be  that  of  mini^ 
terial  influence  operating  upon  a  venal  par- 
liament.   Such  were  the   reasons  urgeQ 
against  a  standing  army,  of  what  number 
soever  it  mig^t  be  composed :  but  the  en- 
pediency  of  reducing   the    nomber  from 
about  eighteen  thousand  to  twelve  thou- 
sand, was  insisted  upon  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  majesty's  dedaiatioo,  in 
which  they  were  given  to  understand  thai 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  established ;  and 
that  he  had  nothing  so  mudi  at  heart  as  the 
ease  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  It  was 
suggested,  that  if  eighteen  thcasand  men 
were  sufficient  on  tne  supposed  eve  ot*  a 
general  war  in  Europe,  it  was  anrelj  rea- 
sonable to  think  that  a  less  number  wouid 
suffice  when  peace  was  perfectly  re-e^h- 
lished.    Wtfitever  eflfect  these  reMSe  had 
upon  the  body  of  the  nation,  they  made  po 
converts  in  the  house,  where  the  majority 
resolved  that  the  standing  army  aboold  be 
maintained  without  reduction.  Mr.  Plumer 
complained,  that  the  country  was  oppreaaed 
by  an  arbitrary  method  of  quaitenng  sol- 
diers, in  an  undue  proportion,  upon  those 
publicans  who  refused  to  vote  in  electioDs 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  ministrjr 
Mr.  Pulteney  asserted,  that  the  money  rais 
ed  for  the  subsLstence  of  eighteen  thousand 
men  in  Elogland  would  maintain  eizty  thoa 
sand  French  or  Germans,  or  the  same  nam 
ber  of  almost  any  other  people  on  the  cob 
tinent    Sir  William  Wyndham  declai«i 
that   eighteen   thousand   of  the  En^li^ 


that  should  a  standing  army  become  part]  troops  in  the  late  war  were  maintained  on 
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leas  than  two-thlTds  of  the  sum  demanded 
for  the  like  number:  but  no  regard  waa 
pi^  to  these  all^fationa. 

THE  CHARITABLE  CORPORATION. 
The  oext  ob^t  of  importance  that  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  house,  was  the 
state  of  the  charitable  corporation.    This 
company  was  first  erected  m  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven.    Their 
profeased  intention  was  to  lend  money  at 
legal    interest   to   the   poor    upon   small 
pledges ;  and  to  persons  of  better  rank  upon 
an  indubitable  security  of  goods  impawned. 
Their  capital  was  at  first  limited  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds;  but,  by  licenses  from  the 
crown,  they  increased  it  to  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  though  their  charter  was 
never  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.    In 
tiie  month  of  October,  George  Robinson, 
esquire,  member  for  Marlow,  the  cashier, 
and  John  Thompson,  warehouse-keeper  of 
the  corporation,  disiqipeared  in  one  day. 
The  proprietors,  alaroied  at  this  incident, 
held  several  general  courts,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  inspect  the  state  of  their 
af&ira.    They  reported  that  for  a  capital  of 
above   five  hundred  thousand  pounds  no 
eouivalent  was  found;   inasmuch  as  their 
effects  did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  thirty 
thousand,  the  remainder  having  been  em- 
bezzled by  means  which  they  could  not  dis- 
cover.   The  proprietors,  in  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  represented  that  by  the 
most  notorious  breach  of  trust  in  several 
persons  to  whom  the  care  and  management 
of    their    affairs    were    oommitteS,    the 
corporation   had    been   defrauded  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  capital;   and  that 
many  of  the  petitioners  were  reduced  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  misery  and  distress; 
they,  therefore,  prayed,  that  as  they  were 
unable  to  detect  the  combinations  of  those 
who  had  ruined  them,  or  to  bring  the  delin- 
quents to  justice,  without  the  aid  of  the 
power  and   authority  of  parliament,    the 
house  would  vouchsafe  to  mquire  into  the 
state  of  the  corporation,  and  the  conduct  of 
their  managers;  and  give  such  relief  to  the 
petitioners  as  to  the  house  should  seem 
meet    The  petition  was  graciously  receiv 
ed,  and  a  secret  committee  appointed  to 
proceed  on  the  inquiry.    They  soon  discov- 
ered a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  firaud,  which 
had  been  acted  by  Robinson  and  Thompson, 
in  concert  with  some  of  the  directors,  for 
embezzling  the  capital,  and  cheating  the 
proonetors.    Many  persons  of  rank   and 
quali^  were  concerned  in  this  mfiunous 
conspiracy:  some  of  the  first  characters  in 
the  nation  did  not  escape  suspicion  and  cen- 
sure.   Bir  Robert  Sutton  and  Sir  Archibald 
Grant  were  expelled  the  house  of  commons, 
as  having  had  a  considerable  sliare  in  thaae 
fraudulent  practices:  a  bill  was  brought  tn 


tp  restrain  them  and  other  delinquents  fimn 
leaving  the  kingdom,  or  alienating  their  ef- 
fects. In  the  mean  time,  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  letter  froax  Sign<n-  John  Angelo 
Belloni,  an  eminent  banker  at  Rome,  giv- 
ing them  to  understand,  that  Thompson 
was  secured  in  that  city,  with  all  his  papers, 
and  confined  to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ; 
and  that  the  papers  were  transmitted  to  his 
correspondent  at  Paris,  who  would  deliver 
them  up,  on  certain  conditions  stipulated  in 
&vor  or  the  prisoner.  This  letter  was  con- 
sidered as  an  artifice  to  insinuate  a  fiivora- 
hle  opinion  of  the  pretender,  as  if  he  had 
taken  measures  for  securmg  Thompson, 
from  his  zeal  for  iustice,  and  affection  for 
the  English  people.  On  this  supposition, 
the  |m>posals  were  rejected  with  disdain; 
and  both  houses  concurred  in  an  order  that 
the  letter  should  be  burned  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  The  lower  house  resolved,  that 
it  was  an  insolent  and  audacious  libel,  ab- 
surd and  contradictory;  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  scandalous  artifice,  calcu- 
lated to  delude  the  unhappy,  and  to  dis- 
guise and  conceal  the  wicxed  practices  of 
the  professed  enemies  to  his  majesty's  per- 
son, crown,  and  dignity. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  SALT-TAX. 
No  motion,  during  this  session,  produced 
such  a  warm  contest  as  did  that  of  Sir  Rob^ 
ert  Walpole,  when,  after  a  long  preamble, 
he  proposed  that  the  duties  on  salt,  which 
about  two  years  before  had  been  abolished, 
should  now  be  revived,  and  granted  to  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  In  order  to  sweeten  this 
proposal,  he  declared  that  the  land-tax  for 
the  ensuing  year  should  be  reduced  to  one 
shilling  in  the  pound.  All  the  members 
of  the  ^country  party  were  immediately  in 
commotion.  They  expressed  their  sumise 
at  the  ffrossness  of  the  impositbn.  They 
observed,  that  two  years  had  scarce  elapsed 
since  the  king,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
had  exhorted  them  to  abolish  some  of  the 
taxes  that  were  the  most  burdensome  to  the 
poor :  the  house  was  then  of  opinion,  that 
the  tax  upcoi  salt  was  the  most  burdensome, 
and  the  most  pernicious  to  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  of  dl  the  impositions  to  which 
the  poor  were  subjected,  and  therefore  it 
was  taken  off:  but  that  no  sood  reason 
could  be  produced  for  altering  Uieir  opinion 
so  suddenly,  and  resolving  to  grind  the  feces 
of  the  poor,  in  order  to  ease  a  few  rich  men 
of  the  landed  interest  They  affirmed,  that 
the  most  Sfeneral  taxes  are  not  always  the 
least  burdensome  r  that  after  a  nation  is 
obliged  to  extend  their  taxes  fertfaer  than 
the  luxuries  of  their  country,  those  taxee 
that  can  be  raised  with  the  least  charge  U> 
the  public  are  the  most  convenient  and 
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eefliest  to  the  people :  but  they  ought  carp- 
fully  to  ftvoid  taxing  those  things  which  are 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor. 
The  price  of  all  necessaries  being  thus  en- 
hanced, the  wages  of  the  tradesman  and 
manufacturer  must  be  increased;  and 
where  these  are  high,  the  manufacturers 
will  be  undersold  by  those  of  cheaper  coun- 
trie&  The  trade  must  of  consequence  be 
ruined;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  landed  gentleman  would  choose  to  save 
a  shilling  in  the  pound  from  the  land-tax, 
by  means  of  an  expedient  that  would  ruin 
the  manufkctures  of  his  country,  and  de- 
crease the  value  of  his  own  fortune.  They 
alleged  that  the  salt-tax  particularly  afl^t- 
ed  the  poor,  who  could  not  afibrd  to  eat 
fresh  provisiops ;  and  that,  as  it  formerly  oc- 
casioned murmurs  and  discontents  amonp^ 
the  lower  class  of  people,  the  revival  of  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  exasperate  thdm 
into  open  sedition.  They  observed,  that 
while  it  was  exacted  in  England,  a  great 
number  of  merchants  sent  their  ships  to 
Ireland,  to  be  victualled  for  their  respective 
voyages ;  that  since  it  had  been  abolished, 
many  experiments  had  been  successfully 
tried  with  salt  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, which  would  be  entirely  defeated 
by  the  revival  of  this  imposition.  They 
suggested  that  the  land-tax  was  raised  at  a 
very  small  expense,  and  subject  to  no  fraud, 
whereas  that  upon  salt  would  employ  a 
great  number  of  additional  officers  m  the 
revenue,  wholly  depending  upon  the  minis- 
try, whose  influence  in  elections  they  would 
proportionally  increase.  They  even  hinted, 
that  this  consideration  was  one  powerful 
motive  for  proposing  the  revival  of  an  odi- 
ous tax,  which  was  in  effect  an  excise,  and 
would  be  deemed  a  step  towards  a  eeneral 
excise  upon  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Finally, 
they  demonstrated  that  the  salt-tax  intro- 
duced numberless  frauds  and  perjuries  in 
different  articles  of  traffic.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  endeavored  to  obviate  all  these  ob- 
jections in  a  long  speech,  which  was  min- 
utely answered  and  refuted  in  every  article 
by  Mr.  Pulteney.  Nevertheless,  the  ques- 
tion being  put,  the  minister's  motion  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  dut^  re- 
vived :  yet,  before  the  bill  passed,  divers 
motions  were  made,  and  additional  clauses 
proposed  by  the  members  in  the  opposition. 
New  debates  were  raised  on  every  new 
objection,  and  the  courtiers  were  obliged 
to  dispute  their  ground  by  inches. 

MR-  PULTENEirS  NAME  STRUCK  OUT  OF 
THE  LIST  OF  PRIVY-COUNSELLORS. 
Thb  pension-bill  was  revived,  and  for 
the  thira  time  rejected  in  the  house  of 
lords.  A  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
sugar  colonies  passed  through  the  lower 
liouse  with  great  difficulty,  but  was  lost 


amonp  the  peers:  another  for  the  better 
securing  the  freedom  of  parliament,  bv  for 
ther  qualifying  members  to  sit  in  the  house 
of  commons,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
thrown  out  upon  the  question.  A  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  a  sale  ot' 
the  estate  which  had  belonged  to  the  hte 
earl  of  Derwentwater.  It  appeared  by  the 
report,  that  the  sale  had  been  firaodulent:  a 
bill  was  prepared  to  make  it  void :  Dennis 
Bond,  esquire,  and  sergeant  Birch,  coomiis- 
sioners  for  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  estates 
were  declared  guilty  of  notorious  breach  of 
trust,  and  expelled  the  house  of  which  they 
were  members :  George  Robinson,  esquire, 
underwent  the  same  sentence,  on  account 
of  the  part  he  acted  in  the  charitable  cor- 
poration, as  he  and  Thompson  had  neglect- 
ed to  surrender  themselves,  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  bill  which  had  passed  for 
that  purpose.  During  this  session,  five  mem- 
bers of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the 
most  Boxdid  acts  of  knavery;  a  sare  sign 
of  national  degeneracy  and  di^ooor.  All 
the  supplies  were  granted,  and  among-  other 
articles,  the  sum  of  two  and  twenty  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds, 
seven  shillings,  and  sixpence,  for  the  agio 
or  difference  of  the  subsidies  payable  to  3ie 
crown  of  Denmark,  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  subsisting  between  the  late  king  wad 
that  monarch :  but  this  was  not  obuined 
without  a  violent  dispute.  Mr.  Pulteney, 
who  bore  a  considerable  share  in  all  these 
debates,  became  in  a  little  time  so  remark- 
able as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  very  par- 
ticular mark  of  bis  majesty's  displeasure. 
The  king,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  called 
for  the  council-book,  and  with  his  own  hand 
struck  the  name  of  William  Pulteney,  es- 
quire, out  of  the  list  of  privy-oounsellois : 
his  majesty  further  ordered  him  to  be  put 
out  of  all  the  commissions  of  the  peace. 
The  several  lord-lieutenants,  from  whom  he 
had  received  deputations,  were  commanded 
to  revoke  them;  and  the  lord  chancellor 
and  secretaries  of  state  were  directed  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  that  purpose. 
THE  KING  SETS  OUT  FOR  HANOVER 
Nor  did  the  bouse  of  peers  tamely  and 
unanimously  submit  to  the  measures  ot  the 
ministry.  The  pension-bill  being  read,  was 
again  rejected,  and  a  protest  entered.  A  de- 
bate arose  about  the  number  of  standing 
forces ;  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  argued 
for  the  court  motion.  The  earl  of  Oxfbfd 
moved  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  twelve 
thousand  efiective  men.  The  earl  of  Win- 
chelsea  observed,  that  a  standing  army  ren 
dered  ministers  of  state  more  oaring  than 
otherwise  the^  would  be,  in  contriving  and 
executing  projects  that  were  grievous  to  the 
people :  schemes  that  never  could  enter  intc 
the  heads  of  any  but  those  who  were  drank 
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with   ezcesB  of  power.    The  marquis  of 
Tweedale,  in  reasoning  against  such  a  num- 
ber aa  the  ministry  proposed,  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  not  one  shilling  of  the  for- 
feited estates  was  ever  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  public :  he  likewise  took  notice,  that 
the  eighteen  thousand  men,  demanded  as  a 
standings  force,  were  modelled  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  might  be  speedily  aug- 
mented to  forty  thousand  men  on  any  emer- 
fency.    The  duke  of  Argyle  endeavored  to 
emonstrate  the  danger  of  depending  for 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  upon  an  undis- 
ciplined militia,  a  fleet,  or  an  army  of  aux- 
iliariesL    Then  he  represented  the  necessity 
of  havinfi;^  recourse  to  a  regular  army  in  case 
of  invasion;  and  after  all,  acknowledged, 
that  the  number  proposed  was  no  way  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.    All  his  arguments 
were  answered  and  relhted  in  an  excellent 


speech  by  lord  Carteret;  nevertlielesB,  vic- 
tory declared  for  the  minister.  The  parlia- 
ment having  granted  every  branch  of  the 
supply,  towards  the  payment  of  which  they 
bOTTOwed  a  sum  from  the  sinking  fund,  and 
passed  divers  other  acts  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce  and  agriculture,  the  king, 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  gave  the  royal  as- 
sent to  the  bills  that  were  prepared,  and 
closed  the  sesskm,  after  having  informed 
both  houses  that  the  States-general  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  that  he  had 
determined  to  visit  his  German  dominions, 
and  to  leave  the  queen  rc^nt  in  his  absence. 
He  accordingly  set  out  for  Hanover  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  By  this  time  the  jprag- 
matic  sanction  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  though  not  without  a  formal 
protest  by  the  electors  Palatine,  Bavaria, 
and  Saxony. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I. 


1  Risg  Geoffe  II.  aaouided  the 
ttaroDe  in  Uw  forty-fimrth  year 
of  his  age.  On  Uie  neond  day 
of  September,  1705,  he  espooaed 
the  prinoeas  Wilhelmina  Char* 
loite  Caroline,  daughter  to  John 
Frederick,  mairqnia  of  fitanden- 
burgh  Anspach,  bv  whom  he 
had  two  aona.  Ftedericic  Looia 
prince  of  Wales,  born  at  Han- 
over on  the  thiny-iisl  day  of 
January,  1707,  and  William 
Augiiettts.  bom  at  London,  on 
the  AfteeDth  day  of  April,  17S1. 
Bhe  had  likewiae  borne  firar 
prineoMes,  namely,  Anne,  Ame- 
lia. Caroline,  Marv,  and  was 
aflerwaida  delivered  of  Louiaa, 
married  in  the  aequel  to  the 
king  of  Denmark. 

8  NotiuDg  cottki  be  a  greater  bur- 
leaque  upon  the  negotiation 
than  thia  treaty  of  alliance  con- 
dudBd  with  the  petty  duke  of 


WoUbnbQttle.  who  very  gravely 

Siarantiee  to  hie  Britannic ma- 
ity  the  pbeseanon  of  hie  three 
ngdoma,  and  obligee  himeeli 
to  eupplv  biB  inajeety  with  ilve 
thoneand  men,  in  coneideration 
of  an  annual  aubaidv  of  five 
and  twenty  thousanu  pounds 
for  fbur  yearn. 

3  It  afterwards  appeared  that 
some  of  the  members  of  this 
inquest  were  actuated  by  other 
motives  than  those  they  pro- 
ftssed ;  and  the  committee  was 
suflbred  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

4  The  peers  that  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  opposition 
were  Beantet,  Strailbrd,  Cra 
vea,  Foley,  Litchfield,  Bears 
dale,  Gower,   MounMoy,  Ply 
mouth,   Bathunt.    Northamp- 
ton, Coventry,  Ozfoid  and  Mor 
timer,  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
Boyle,  and  Warrington. 


In  the  coarse  of  the  aearion 
the  commons  passed  a  bill  for 
making  more  eflbctual  the  laws 
in  being,  for  disabling  persons 
ft-om  being  chosen  members  of 
parliament  who  enjoyed  any 
pension  during  pleasum,  or  for 
any  number  of  years,  or  any 
oflfices  holden  in  trust  for  them, 
by  obliging  all  persons  hereafter 
to  be  chosen  to  serve  for  the 
commons,  fn  parliament  to  take 
the  oaths  therein  mentioned. 
In  all  probability  this  biU 
would  not  have  made  its  way 
through  the  house  of  commons, 
had  not  the  minister  been  well 
assured  it  would  stick  with  the 
upper  house,  where  it  was  re- 
jected at  the  second  reading, 
though  not  without  violeat  op. 
poaitioii. 
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REMARKABLE  INSTTANCE  OF  SUICIDE. 

1732. 

Tm  most  remarkable  incident  that  dis- 
tinguished this  year  in  England  was  a  very 
uncommon  instance  of  suicide ;  an  act  of 
despair  so  frequent  among  the  English,  that 
in  other  countries  it  is  objected  to  them  as 
a  national  reproach.  Though  it  may  be 
generally  termed  the  efiect  of  lunacy  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes  operating  on 
the  human  body,  in  some  few  instances  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  cool  de- 
liberation. Richard  Smith,  a  bookbinder, 
and  prisoner  for  debt  within  the  liberties 
of  the  king*8hbench,  persuaded  his  wife  to 
follow  his  example  in  making  away  with 
herself,  after  they  had  murdered  their  little 
infknt  This  wretched  pair  were  in  the 
month  of  April  found  hanging  in  their  bed- 
chamber, at  about  a  yard's  distance  from 
each  other;  and  in  a  separate  apartment 
the  child  lay  dead  in  a  cradle.  They  left 
two  papers  inclosed  in  a  short  letter  to 
their  landlord,  whose  kindness  they  im- 
plored in  fiivor  of  their  dog  and  cat  They 
even  left  money  to  pay  the  porter  who 
should  carry  the  inclosed  paoers  to  the  per- 
son for  whom  they  were  adoressed.  In  one 
of  these  the  husband  thanked  that  person 


for  the  marks  of  friendship  be  had  received 
at  his  hands;  and  complained  ot  the  ill 
offices  he  had  undergone  from  a  difibent 
quarter.  The  other  paper,  subscribed  by 
the  husband  and  wife,  contained  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  them  to  act  such  a  tra- 
gedy on  themselves  and  their  d^pmg. 
This  letter  was  altogether  sarprising  for 
the  calm  resolution,  the  good  homar,  and 
the  propriety  with  which  it  was  written. 
They  declared,  that  they  withdrew  them- 
selves from  poverty  and  rags ;  evils  tbat, 
through  a  train  of  unlucky  accidents,  were 
become  inevitable.  They  appealed  to  their 
neighbors  for  the  industry  with  which  they 
had  endeavored  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Tliey 
justified  the  murder  of  their  child,  by  say- 
mg,  it  was  less  cruelty  to  take  her  with 
them,  than  to  leave  her  fnendleas  in  the 
world,  exposed  to  ignorance  and  misery. 
They  professed  their  belief  and  confidence 
in  an  Almiohtt  God,  the  fountain  of  good- 
ness and  beneficence,  who  could  not  possi- 
bly take  delight  in  the  misery  of  his  crea- 
tures: they,  therefi>re,  resigned  up  their 
lives  to  Him  without  temUe  apprehen- 
sions; submitting  them  to  those  ways 
which,  in  his  goraness,  He  shoold  appoint 
after   death.    These  unfortunate  suicides 
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had  been  always  industrious  and  frugal,  in- 
vincibly honest,  and  remarkable  for  conju- 
gal af^tion. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 
TROmoss   having   been   appointed    by 
charter  to  superintend  a  new  settlement  in 
Georgia,  situated  to  the  southward  of  Caro- 
lina m  America,  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  as  gen- 
eral, and  governor  of  the  province,  emlxirk- 
ed  at  Gravesend,  with  a  number  of  poor 
families,  to  plant  that  colony.   The  kins  of 
Spain  having  equipped  a  very  powerful  ar- 
mament, the  fleet  sailed  on  the  fourth  of 
June  from  the  road  of  Alicant,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  de  Montemar,  and 
arrived    on    the  coast  of  Barbary  in  the 
neifi^iborhood  of  Oran,  where  a  considera- 
ble oodv  of  troops  was  landed  without  much 
opposition.     Next  day,  however,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  numerous  army  of  Moors, 
over  whom  they  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory.   The  bey  or  governor  of  Oran  imme- 
diately retired  with  his  garrison,  and  the 
Spaniards    took    possession  of  the    place, 
(rom  which  they  had  been  driven  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ei^ht 
^he  strong  fort  of  Mazalaquivir  was  like- 
wise surrendered  to  the  victors  at  the  first 
summons ;  so  that  this  expedition  answered 
all  the  views  with  which  it  had  been  pro- 
jected.   Victor  Amadfieus,    the    abdicated 
King  of  Sardinia,  having,  at  the  instigation 
of  bis  wife,  engaged  in  some  intrigues,  in 
order  to  reascend  the  throne,  his*  son,  the 
reigning  king,  ordered  his  person  to  be 
seized  at  Montcalier,  and  conveyed  to  Ri- 
voli,  under  a  strong  escort    His  wife,  the 
marchioness  de  Spigno,  was  conducted  to 
Seva.    The  old  king's  confessor,  his  physi- 
cian, and  eight  and  forty  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, were  imprisoned.   The  citadel  of  Tu- 
rin was  secured  with  a  strong  garrison; 
and  new  instructions  were  given  to  the 
governor  and  senate  of  Chamberri.    The 
dispute  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  young  prince 
of  Orange,  touching  the  succession  to  the 
estates  possessed  by  king  William  m.  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Orange,  vras  at  last 
accommodated  by  a  formal  treaty  signed  at 
Berlin  and  Dieren.  The  Dutch  were  alarm- 
^  about  this  time  with  an  apprehension  of 
being  overwhelmed  b^  an  inundation,  occa- 
^ed  by  worms,  which  were  said  to  have 
coDsamed  the  piles  and  timber-work  that 
supported  their  dikes.    They  prayed  and 
^sted  with  uncommon  zeal,  in  terror  of 
this  calamity,  which  they  did  not  know  how 
to  avert  in  any  other  manner.    At  length 
^ey  were  delivered  from  their  fears  l^  a 
bad  frost,  which  effectually  destroj^ed  those 
^J^roQs  animals.    About  this  time,  Mr. 
Dieden,  plenipotentiary  from  the  elector  of 
^^soover,  received,  in  the  name  of  his  mas- 


ter, the  investiture  of  Bremen  and  Yerden 
from  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

MEETING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 
Thb  history  of  England  at  this  period 
cannot  be  very  interesting,  as  it  chiefly  con- 
sists in  an  annnal  revolution  of  debates  in 
parliament:  debates,  in  which  the  aUne 
arguments  perpetually  recur  on  the  same 
subjects.  When  the  session  was  opened  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  the  king  de- 
clared, that  the  situation  of  afiairs  both  at 
home  and  abroad  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  lay  before  the  two  houses  any 
other  reasons  for  callinj?  them  together,  but 
the  ordinary  dispatch  of  the  public  business, 
and  his  desire  of  receiving  their  advice  in 
such  affairs  as  should  require  the  care  and 
consideration  of  parliament  The  motion 
made  in  the  house  of  commons  for  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  implied,  that  they  should 
express  their  satisibction  at  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  motion  was  carried,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  those  who  observed,  that 
the  nation  had  Very  little  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  present  posture  of  afiairs;  that  the 
French  were  employed  in  fortifying  and 
restorinff  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk,  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  the  most  solemn  treaties ; 
that  the  British  merchants  had  received  no 
redress  for  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  Spaniards :  that  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land daily  decreased :  that  no  sort  of  traac 
throve  but  the  traffic  of 'Change-alley,  where 
the  most  abominable  frauds  were  practised ; 
and  tiiat  every  session  of  parliament  opened 
a  new  scene  of  villany  and  imposition. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  KING. 
The  pension-bUl  was  once  more  revived, 
and  lost  again  in  the  house  of  peers.  All 
the  reasons  formerly  advanced  against  a 
standing  army  were  now  repeated ;  and  a 
reduction  of  the  number  insisted  upon  with 
such  warmth,  that  the  ministerial  party 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  old 
phantom  of  the  pretender.  Sir  Archer  Croft 
said,  a  continuation  of  the  same  number  of 
forces  was  the  more  necessary,  because,  to 
his  knowledge,  poperv  was  increasing  very 
fast  in  the  country ;  for,  in  one  parish  which 
he  knew,  there  were  seven  popish  priests ; 
and  that  the  danger  from  the  pretender  was 
the  more  to  be  feared,  because  xhey  did  not 
know  but  he  was  then  breedinfi^  his  son  a 
Protestant.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  observed, 
that  a  reduction  of  the  army  was  the  chief 
thing  wished  for  and  desired  by  all  the  Jaco- 
bites in  the  kingdom :  that  no  reduction  had 
ever  been  made  but  what  gave  fresh  hopes 
to  that  party,  and  encouraged  them  to  raise 
tumults  against  the  government;  and  he 
did  not  doubt  but  that,  if  they  should  resolve 
to  reduce  any  part  of  the  army,  there  would 
be  poet-horses  employed  that  very  night  to 
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carry  the  good  news  beyond  sea  to  the  pre- 
tender. His  brother  Horatio  added,  that  the 
number  of  troops  then  proposed  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  support  his  majesty^s 
government,  and  would  be  necessary  as  long 
as  the  nation  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  hav- 
ing the  present  illustrious  mmily  on  the 
throne.    The  futility,  the  self-contradiction, 
and  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  these  sug- 
gestions, were  properly  exposed:    never- 
Sieless,  the  army  was  voted  without  any 
reduction.     Sir  Wilfred  Lawson   having 
made  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king, 
to  know  what  satisfaction  had  been  made  by 
Spain  for  the  depredations  committed  on  the 
British  merchants,  it  was,  after  a  violent  de- 
bate, approved,  and  the  address  presented. 
The  king,  in  answer  to  this  remonstrance, 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  meeting 
of  the  commissaries  of  the  two  crowns  had 
been  so  long  delayed  by  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, that  the  conferences  were  not  opened 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  Februa- 
ry :  and  that  as  the  courts  of  London  and 
Madrid  had  agreed  that  the  term  of  three 
years  stipulated  for  finishing  the  commis- 
sion should  be  computed  m>m  their  first 
meeting,  a  perfect  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings could  not  as  yet  be  laid  before  the  house 
of  commons.    A  bill  had  been  long  depend- 
ing for  gmnting  encouragement  to  Uie  sugar- 
colonies  in  the  West  Imiies ;  but,  as  it  was 
founded  upon  a  prohibition  that  would  have 
put  a  stop  to  all  commerce  between  the 
French  islands  and  the  British  settlements 
in  North  America,  it  met  with  a  very  warm 
opposition  from  those  who  had  the  prosperity 
of  those  northern  colonies  at  heart    But 
the  bill,  being  patronized  and  supported  by 
the  court  interest,  surmounted  all  objections ; 
and  afterwards  passed  into  a  law.    While 
the  commons  deliberated  upon  the  supply, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved,  that  five  nun- 
dred  thousand  pounds  should  be  issued  out 
of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year.    Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr. 
Pulteney,  and  Sir  John  Barnard,  expatiated 
upon  the  iniouity  of  pillaging  a  sacred  de- 
posit, solemnly  appropriated  to  the  dischar|re 
of  the  national  debt    They  might  have  de- 
monstrated the  egregious  fblly  of  a  measure, 
by  which  the  public,  for  a  little  temporary 
ease,  lost  the  advantage  of  the  accumulat- 
ing interest^  which  would  have  arisen  from 
the  sinking*  fund  if  properly  managed  and 
reserved.    All  objections  vanished  before 
the  powers  of  ministerial  influence,  which 
nothing  now  could  check  but  the  immediate 
danger  of  popular  commotion.   Such  hazard- 
ous mterposition  actually  defeated  a  scheme 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  minister, 
and  even  before  its  appearance  alarmed  all 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation. 


THE  EXCISE  SCHEME  PnOP06i3X 
The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  pn^ 
er  methods  for  the  better  security  and  im- 
provement of  the  duties  and  revenues  charg- 
ed upon  tobacco  and  wines,  all  the  papen 
relating  to  these  duties  were  submitted  to 
the  perusal  of  the  members :  the  comnus- 
sioners  of  the  customs  and  excise  were  or- 
dered to  attend  the  house,  the  avenues  of 
which  were  crowded  with  multitudes  of 
people ;  and  the  members  in  the  o|^neitiQa 
waited  impatiently  for  a  proposal,  in  which 
thev  thought  the  liberties  of  their  country 
so  deeply  interested.  In  a  word,  there  bad 
been  a  call  of  the  bouse  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  session  was  frequent  and  full; 
and  both  sides  appeared  ready  and  eager  for 
the  contest,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
broached  his  design.  He  took  notice  of  the 
arts  which  had  been  used  to  prejudice  the 

Ssople  against  his  plan  before  it  was  known, 
e  affirmed  that  the  clamors  occasioned  by 
these  prejudices  had  originally  risen  from 
smugglers  and  fraudulent  dealers,  who  had 
enriched  themselves  by  cheating  the  public ; 
and  that  these  had  been  strenuously  assiBted 
and  supported  by  another  set  of  nien,  food 
of  every  opportunity  to  stir  up  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  to  mutiny  and  sedition. 
He  expatiated  on  the  frauds  that  were  coo»- 
mitted  in  that  branch  of  the  revenue  arising' 
from  the  duties  on  tobacco;  upon  the  hard- 
ships to  which  the  American  planters  were 
subjected  by  the  heavy  duties  payable  on 
importation,  as  well  as  by  the  ill  usage  they 
had  met  with  from  their  factors  and  corre- 
spondents in  England,  who,  from  being  their 
servants,  were  now  become  their  roasters; 
upon  the  injury  done  to  the  fair  trader ;  and 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  public  with  respect 
to  the  revenue.  He  asserted  that  the  scheme 
he  was  about  to  propose  would  remove  all 
these  inconveniencies,  prevent  numberless 
frauds,  perjuries,  and  false  entries,  and  add 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  public  revenue.    He  entered 
into  a  lonff  detail  of  frauds  practised  by  the 
knavish  dealers  in  those  commodities:  he 
recited  the  several  acts  of  parliament  that 
related  to  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco : 
he  declared  he  had  no  intention  to  ptoniote 
a  general  excise :  he  endeavored  to  obviate 
some  objection  that  might  be  made  to  his 
plan,  the  nature  of  which  he  at  length  ex- 
plained.   He  proposed  to  join  the  kws  of 
excise  to  those  of  the  customs:  that  the 
further  subsidy  of  three  farthings  per  pound 
charged  upon  imported  tobacco  would  be  still 
levi^  at  the  custom-house,  and  payable  to 
his  majesty's  civfl-list,  as  heretofore:  that 
then  the  tobacco  should  be  lodged  in  ware- 
houses, to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
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the  comnriaiMonerg  of  the  excise :  that  the 
keeper  of  each  warehouse,  appointed  like- 
wise by  the  commissioners,  should  have  one 
lock  siid  key,  and  the  merchant-importer 
have  another :  and  that  the  tobacco  should 
be  thus  secured  until  the  merchant  should 
find  vent  for  it,  either  by  exportation  or 
home  consumption :  that  the  part  designed 
for  exportation  should  be  weighed  at  the 
custom-house,  discharged  of  the  three  far- 
things per  pound  which  had  been  paid  at  its 
first  importation,  and  then  exported  without 
farther  trouble;  that  the  portion  destined 
for  home  consumption  should,  in  presence 
of  the  warehouse-keeper,  be  delivered  to 
the  purchaser,  upon  his  paying  the  inland 
duty  of  fburpence  per  pound  weight,  to  the 
proper  officer  appointed  to  receive  it;  by 
which  means  the  merchant  would  be  eased 
of  the  inconvenience  of  paying  the  duty 
upon  importation,  or  of  granting  bonds  and 
finding  sureties  for  the  payment,  before  he 
had  found  a  market  for  the  commodity;  that 
all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  so  fiur  as  they 
formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  should  for 
the  future  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic :  that  appeals  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases  relating  to  the  excise,  should  be 
heard  and  determmed  by  two  or  three  of 
the  judges,  to  be  named  by  his  majesty ;  and 
in  the  country,  by  the  juoge  of  assize  upon 
the  Dext  circidt,  who  should  hear  and  de- 
termine such  appeals  in  the  most  summary 
manner,  without  the  formality  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  law  or  equity. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  &mous 
excise  scheme;  in  &vor  of  which.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole  moved,  that  the  duties  apd_8]jib^ 
sidies  on  tobacco  should,  from  and  after  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  cease  and  de- 
termine. The  debate  which  ensued  was 
managed  and  maintained  by  all  the  able 
$9^ker8  on  both  sides  of  the  ouestion.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  answered  1^  Mr.  Perry, 
member  for  the  city  of  London.  Sir  Paul 
Methuen  joined  in  the  oppgsition.  Sir  John 
Barnard,  another  representative  of  London, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  same  cause. 
He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  and  other  patriots.  The 
scheme  was  espoused  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke, 
appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  kind's 
bench,  and  ennobled  ip  the  course  of  &e 
ensuing  year.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  approved 
of  the  project,  which  was  likewise  strenu- 
ously defended  by  lord  Hervey,  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  Sir  William  Yonge,  Mr.  Pelham, 
^nd  Mr.  Winnington,  which  last  excelled 
all  his  contemporaries  of  the  ministry  in 
talents  and  address.  Those  who  argued 
against  the  scheme  accused  the  minister  of 
having  misrepresented  the  frauds,  and  made 
false  calculations.  With  respect  to  the  sup- 
poeed  hardships  under  which  the  planters 
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were  said  to  labor,  they  affirmed  that  no 
planter  had  ever  dreamed  of  complaining, 
until  instigated  by  lettere  and  applications 
fiom  London:  .that  this  scheme,  for  from 
relieving  the  planters,  wouU  expose  the 
&ctors  to  such  ffrievous  oppression,  that  they 
would  not  be  aUe  to  continue  the  trade,  con- 
sequently the  planters  would  be  entirely 
rumed ;  and,  after  all,  it  would  not  prevent 
those  frauds  against  which  it  was  said  to  be 
provided :  that  from  the  examination  of  the 
oommissiouers  of  the  customs,  it  appeared 
that  those  frauds  did  not  exceed  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annuin,  and  mioht  in  a 
great  measure  be  abolished,  by  a  due  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  in  being ;  consequently 
this  scheme  was  unnecessary,  would  be  in- 
efiectual  in  augmenting  the  revenue,  de- 
structive to  tr^e,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  as  it  tended  to  pro- 
mote a  general  excise,  which  was  in  all 
countries  considered  as  a  grievous  oppres- 
sion. They  suggested,  that  it  would  pro» 
duce  an  addition^  swarm  of  excise  officers 
and  warehouse-keepers,  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  treasury,  so  as  to  multiply  the  depen- 
dants on  the  crown,  and  enable  it  still  fur- 
ther to  influence  the  freedom  of  elections: 
that  the  traders  would  become  slaves  to  ex- 
cisemen and  warehouse-keepers,  as  they 
would  be  debarred  all  access  to  their  com- 
modities, except  at  certain  hours,  when  at- 
tended by  those  officers :  that  the  merchant, 
for  every  quantity  of  tobacco  he  could  sell, 
would  be  obliged  to  make  a  journey,  or  send 
a  messenger  to  the  office  for  a  permit  which 
could  not  be  obtained  without  trouble,  ex- 
pense, and  delay :  and  that,  should  a  law  be 
enacted  in  consequence  of  this  motion,  it 
would  in  all  probibilitv  be  some  time  or 
other  used  as  a  precedent  for  introducing 
excise  laws  into  every  branch  of  the  reve- 
nue; in  which  case  the  liberty  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  no  more.  In  the  course  of 
this  debate.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  notice 
of  the  multitudes  which  had  beset  all  the 
approaches  to  the  house.  He  said  it  would 
be  an  easy  task  for  a  designing  seditbas 
person  to  raise  a  tumult  and  disorder  among 
them:  that  gentlemen  might  give  them 
what  name  they  should  think  fit,  and  affirm 
they  were  come  as  humble  suppliants ;  but 
he  knew  whom  the  law  called  sturdy  beg- 
gars: and  those  who  brought  them  to  that 
place  could  hot  be  certain  but  that  they 
might  behave  in  the  same  manner.  This  in- 
sinuation was  resented  by  Sir  John  Barnard, 
who  observed  that  merchants  of  character 
had  a  right  to  come  down  to  the  court  of  re-, 
quests,  and  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons, 
in  order  to  solicit  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance against  any  scheme  or  project  which 
they  might  think  prejudicial  to  their  com- 
merce :  that  when  he  came  into  the  house. 
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he  aw  none  bat  such  as  deserved  the  appel- 
lation of  sturdy  beggars  as  little  as  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  himself,  or  any  gentleman 

whatever ^.1733.    After  a  warm  dispute 

the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-one  voices.  Several  resolutions  were 
founded  on  the  proposal :  and  to  these  the 
house  agreed,  though  not  without  another 
violent  contest  The  resolutions  produced  a 
bill  against  which  petitions  were  preferred 
by  the  lord  mavor,  aldermen,  and  common 
council  of  London,  the  city  of  Coventry  and 
Nottingham.  A  motion  was  made  that  coun- 
sel should  be  heard  for  the  city  of  London ; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  and  the 

Sdtions  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table, 
ad  the  minister  encountered  no  opposition 
but  that  which  appeared  within  doors,  his 
project  would  have  certainly  been  carried 
mto  execution :  but  the  whole  nation  was 
alarmed,  and  clamored  loudly  against  the 
excise-bill.  The  populace  still  crowded 
around  Westminster-hall,  blocking  up  all 
the  avenues  to  the  house  of  commons.  They 
even  insulted  the  persons  of  those  mem- 
bers who  had  voted  for  the  ministry  on  this 
occasion ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  began  to 
be  in  fear  of  his  life.  He,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  drop  tiie  design,  by  moving  that 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  might  bepost- 
poned  till  the  twelfth  day  of  June.  Then, 
complaint  being  made  of  the  insolence  of 
the  populace,  who  had  maltreated  several 
members,  divers  resolutions  were  taken 
against  those  tumultuous  crowds,  and  their 
abettors ;  these  resolves  were  communicated 
to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  and  the  high  bailiff  of  Westp 
minster,  come  individuals  were  apprehend- 
ed in  the  court  of  requests,  as  having  fo- 
mented the  disturbances;  but  they  were 
soon  released.  The  miscarriage  of  the  bill 
was  celebrated  with  public  reioicings  in 
London  and  Westminster ;  and  the  minister 
was  burned  in  efiigy  by  the  populace.  After 
the  miscarriage  of  the  excise  scheme,  the 
house  unanimously  resolved  to  inquire  into 
the  frauds  and  abuses  in  the  customs ;  and  a 
committee  of  twenty-one  persons  was  cho- 
sen by  ballot  for  this  purpose. 

BILL  FOR  A  DOWER  TO  THE  PRINCESS 

ROYAL 
Tbb  subsequent  debates  of  this  session 
were  occasioned  by  a  bill  to  prevent  the  in- 
famous practice  of  stock-jobbing,  which, 
with  great  difficulty,  made  its  way  to  the 
house  of  lords,  who  proposed  some  amend- 
ments, in  consequence  of  which  it  was  laid 
aside ;  and  succeeded  by  another  bill  estab- 
lishing a  lottery  to  raise  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  Charitable  Corporation. 
After  having  undergone  some  alterations 
it  passed  through  both  houses,  and  obtained 


the  royal  assent  The  king,  by  meange  v* 
parliament,  had  signified  his  intention  to  give 
the  princess  royal  in  marriage  to  the  priaee 
of  Orange,  promising  himsdf  their  coociff- 
rence  and  assistance,  that  he  might  be  en- 
bled  to  bestow  such  a  portion  with  his  eUest 
daughter  as  should  be  suitable  to  tiie  occa- 
sion. The  commons  immediately  resolved, 
that  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale 
of  lands  in  the  island  of  St  Christophers; 
his  majesty  should  be  empowered  to  apf^j 
fourscore  thousand  pounds,  as  a  marmst 
dower  for  his  daughter ;  and  a  clause  far 
this  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  hill,  fbr  en- 
abling his  majesty  to  appljjr  &ve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  sinking  fund  fer 
the  service  of  the  current  year. 

The  opposition  in  tiie  house  of  lords  wit 
still  more  animated,  though  inefllectual.  Tbe 
debates  chiefly  turned  upon  the  pension  bill,  I 
the  number  of  land  forces,  and  a  motioa  I 
made  by  lord  Bathurst  for  an  accoant  of  tbe 
produce  of  the  forfeited  estates  which  hsd 
Delonged  to  the  directors  of  the  S^ith  Set 
company.  The  trustees  for  these  estates  bad 
charged  themselves  with  a  great  sum  of 
money,    and    the  lords  in  the   oppositioo 
thoufifht  they  had  a  right  to  know  how  it 
had  been  disposed.    The  ministry  had  ret- 
sons  to  stifle  this  inquuy;  and,  therefore. 
opposed  it  with  all  their  viror.    Neverthe- 
less the  motion  was  carried,  after  a  warn 
dispute,  and  the  directors  of  the  South  Set 
company  were  ordered  to  lay  the  accooote 
before  the  house.  From  these  it  appeared  that 
the  larffe  sums  of  money  arising  from  the 
forfeited  estates  had  been  distributed  aroang 
the  proprietors,  by  way  of  dividend,  even 
before  recourse  was  had  to  parliament  for 
directions  in   what  manner  that  produce 
should  be  applied ;  lord  Bathurst,  tiierefbre, 
moved  for  a  resolution  of  the  honse  that  the 
disposal  of  this  money,  by  way  of  dividend, 
without  any  order  or  diirection  of  a  general 
court  for  that  purpose,  was  a  violation  of 
the  act  of  parliament  made  for  the  disposal 
thereof  and  a  manifest  injustice  done  to  the 
proprietors  of  that  stock.  The  duke  of  New- 
castle, in  order  to  gain  time,  moved,  that  as 
t))e  account  was  confused,  and  almost  unin- 
telligible, the  present  directors  of  the  com- 
pany might  be  ordered  to  lay  before  the 
nouse  a  further  and  more  distinct  accoant 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  had 
been  disposed.  A  violent  contest  enaued,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  house  divided,  and 
of  fifly-seven  peers  who  voted  for  the  delay, 
forty-six  were  such  as  enjoyed  preferment 
in  the  church,  commissions  m  the  army,  or 
civil  employments  under  the  government 
At  length  lord  Bathurst  waived  his  motioo 
for  that  time :  then  the  house  ordered  that 
the  present  and  former  directors  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  together  with  the  late 
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iiHpectocB  of  their  acooonts,  thould  attend 
ind  be  examined.    They  were  accordingly 
iDtenogated,  and  gave  ao  little  aatiafiictian, 
that  lonl  Bathurat  moved  for  a  committee 
if  mquiry ;  bat  the  question  being  put,  was 
earned  in  the  negative :  yet  a  very  strong 
protest  was  entered  by  the  lords  in  the  op- 
position.   The  next  subject  of  altercation 
wu  the  bill  for  misapplymg  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sinking  fund,    it  was  attacked 
vith  all  the  fbrce  of  argument,  wit,  and 
declamation,  by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lords 
Iktharat  and  Carteret,  and  particularly  by 
the  e«rl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  by  this 
time  resigned  his  staff  of  lord-steward  of 
the  hoaaebold,  and  renounced  all  connexion 
with  the  ministry.    Lord  Bathurst  moved 
fcf  a  resolution,  importing  that,  in  the  opin- 
ioD  of  the  house,  the  sinking  fund  ought 
fcr  the  fiitttre  to  he  applied,  in  time  of  peace 
ud  public  tranquillity,  to  the  redemption 
of  those  taxes  which  were  most  prejudicial 
to  the  trade,  most  burdensome  on  the  man- 
iftctiireS)  and  most  oppressive  on  the  poor 
«f  the  nation.    This  motion  was  overruled, 
nd  the  bill  adopted  bv  the  majority.    On 
the  eleventh  day  of  June,  thie  king  gave 
the  royal  asaent  to  the  bills  that  were  pre- 
pred,  and  closed  the  sessbn,  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  took  notice  of  the  wicked  en- 
deavon  that  had  been  lately  used  to  inflame 
the  mioda  of  the  people,  by  the  most  imjust 
aiareyreseutationg. 

DOUBLE  ELECTION  OF  A  KING  OF 

POLAND. 
Enops  was  now  reinvolved  in  ireeh 
trooWea,  by  a  vacancy  on  the  throne  of  Po- 
knd.   AafDBtQs  died  at  Warsaw  in  the 
end  of  Jaanaiy,  and  the  neighboring  pow- 
ers were  immediately  in  commotion.    The 
elector  of  Saxony,  eon  to  the  late  king,  and 
Htanialaas,  whose  daughter  was  married  to 
4e  French  monarch,  declared  themselves 
QQiidates  !br  the  Polish  throne.    The  em- 
psniTt  the  carina,  and  tiie  king  of  Prussia 
^ffxaed  the  interest  of  the  Saxon:   the 
^?  of  France  supported  the  pretensions 
rfhiafetber^ia-law.  The  foreign  ministers  at 
^»niw  forthwith  began  to  form  intrigues 
*n»g  the  electors:  &e  marquis  de  Monti, 
"■wsador  from  France,  exerted  himself 
f^  mecesBfblly,  that  he  soon  gained  over 
^  primate,  and  a  majority  of  the  Catholic 
^*^  to  the   interest   of  Stanislaus; 
^^  the  Imperial  and  Russian  troops  ho- 
J^  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.     The 
finich  king  no  sooner  understood  that  a 
*^of  the  emperor's  forces  was  encamped 
*\^**i  than  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Ber- 
^»  V)  taaemble  an  army  on  the  Rhine, 
I  ?**  ^  measures  for  entering  Germany, 
™^the  Iifiperialists  should  march  into 
I'otend.  A  French  fleet  set  sail  for  Dant- 
"ci  wiiile  Stanislans  travelled  through 
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Germany  in  disguise  to  Poland,  and  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  house  of  the  French 
ambassador  at  'Warsaw.  As  the  day  of 
election  approached,- the  Imperial,  Russian, 
and  Prussian  ministers  delivered  in  their 
several  declarations,  by  way  of  protest 
against  the  contingent  election  of  Stanis- 
laus, as  a  person  proscribed,  disqualified, 
depending  upon  a  roreign  power,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Turks,  and  other  infidela 
The  Russian  general  Lasci  entered  Poland 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men :  the  diet 
of  the  election  was  opened  with  the  usual 
ceremony  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Au- 
gust Prince  Yiesazowski,  chief  of  the 
Saxon  interest,  retired  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Vistula,  with  three  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  nobility  who  adhered 
to  that  party.  Nevertheless,  the  primate 
proceedttl  to  the  election:  ^nislaos  was 
unanimously  chosen  king ;  and  appeared  in 
the  electoral  field,  where  he  veas  received 
with  loud  acclaraatiQns.  The  opposite  par- 
ty soon  increased  to  ten  thousand  men; 
protested  against  tJhe  election,  and  joined 
the  Hussian  army,  which  advanced  by 
speedy  marches.  King  Stanislaus  finding 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  such  adversap 
riea,  retired  with  the  primate  and  French 
ambassador  to  DantzicK,  leaving  the  pala^ 
tine  of  Kiow  at  Warsaw.  This  general 
attacked  the  Saxon  palace,  which  was  sur- 
rendered upon  terms :  then  the  soldiers  and 
inhabitants  plundered  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  grandees  who  had  declared  for  Augus- 
tus, as  well  as  the  hotel  of  the  Russian 
minister.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Poles, 
who  had  joined  the  Musoivites,  finding  it 
impracticable  to  pass  the  tliatula  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  session 
of  the  diet,  erected  a  kelo  at  Cracow,  where 
the  elector  of  Saxony  was  chosen  and  pro- 
claimed, by  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  king  of 
Poland,  under  the  name  of  Augustus  IIL 
on  the  sixth  day  of  October.  They  after^ 
wards  passed  the  river,  and  the  palatiqe  of 
Kiow  retiring  towards  Cracow,  the^  took 
possession  of  Warsaw,  where  in  their  torn 
they  plundered  the  palaces  and  houses  be- 
longing to  the  opposite  party. 

CONFEDERACY  AGAINST  THE  EM- 
PEROR • 

Dmiifa  these  transactions,  the  French 
king  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain  and 
Sarainia,  by  which  those  powere  agreed  to 
declare  war  against  the  emperor.  Mani- 
festoes were  published  reciprocallv  by  alL 
the  contracting  powersL  The  duke  of 
Berwick  passed  the  Rhine  in  October,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  fort  Kehl,  which  in 
a  few  days  was  surrendered  on  capitula- 
tion: then  he  repassed  the  river,  and  re- 
turned to  Versailles.  The  king  of  Sardi- 
nia having  declared  war  against  the  empe- 
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ror,  joined  a  body  of  French  forces  com- 
manaed  by  mareschal  de  Villarai  and  drove 
the  Imperialists  out  c^  the  Milanese.  His 
Imperial  majesty  dreading  the  effects  of 
such  a  powerful  confederacy  against  him, 
offered  to  compromise  all  difierences  with 
the  crown  of  Spain,  under  the  mediation  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Mr.  Keene, 
the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  proposed  an 
accommodation.  Philip  expressed  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  king  of  England, 
declaring,  however,  that  the  emperor's  ad- 
vances were  too  late ;  and  that  his  own  res- 
olutions were  already  taken.  Neverthe- 
lesB,  he  sent  orders  to  the  count  de  Montijo, 
his  ambassador  at  London,  to  communicate 
to  his  Britannic  majesty  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  take  these  resolutions. 
In  the  mean  time  he  detached  a  powerful 
armament  to  Italy,  where  they  invented  the 
Imperial  fortress  of  Aula,  the  garrison  of 
which  was  obliged  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  The  republic  of  Venice 
declared  she  would  take  no  share  in  the 
disputes  of  Italy :  the  States-general  signed 
a  neutrality  with  the  French  king  for  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  without  consulting 
the  emperor  or  the  kin^  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  English  councils  seemed  to  be  al- 
together pacific. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 
In  November  the  prince  of  Orange  ar- 
rived at  Greenwich,  in  order  to  espbuse  the 
princess  royal :  but  the  marriage  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  his  being  taken  ill: 
and  he  repaired  to  Bath  in  Somersetshire, 
to  drink  the  water  for  the  recovery  of  his 
strength.  Henrietta,  the  youn^  dutchess 
of  Marlborough,  dyin^  about  this  time,  the 
title  devolved  to  her  sister's  son,  the  earl  of 
Sunderland.  Lord  King  resigning  his  of- 
fice of  chancellor,  it  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Talbot,  solicitor-general,  together  with 
the  title  of  baron ;  a  promotion  that  reflect- 
ed honor  upon  those  by  whom  it  was  ad- 
vised. He  possessed  the  spirit  of  a  Roman 
senator,  the  elegance  of  an  Atticus,  and 
the  integrity  of  a  Cata  At  the  meeting  of 
the  parhament  in  January,  the  king  told 
them,  in  his  speech,  that  though  he  was  no 
way  engaged  in  the  war  which  had  begun 
to  rage  in  Europe,  except  by  the  good  of- 
fices ne  had  employed  among  the  contend- 
ing powers,  he  could  not  sit  regardless  of 
the  present  events,  or  be  unconcerned  for 
the  consequences  of  a  war  undertaken  and 
suppOTted  by  such  a  powerful  alliance.  He 
saia,  he  had  thought  proper  to  take  time  to 
examine  the  facts  alleged  on  both  sides, 
and  to  wait  the  result  of  the  councils  of 
those  powers  that  were  more  immediately 
interested  in  the  consequences  of  the  rup- 
ture. He  declared  he  would  concert  with 
his  allies,  more  particularly  with  the  States- 


general  of  the  United  Provinces,  such 
sures  as  should  be  thought  most  advisaUr 
for  their  common  safe^,  and  for  restoring 
the  peace  of  Europe,  ui  the  mean  time,  he 
expressed  his  hope  that  they  would  make 
such  provision  as  should  secure  his  king- 
dom, rights,  and  possessioos  from  all  dan- 
feta  and  insults,  and  maintain  the  reqwct 
ue  to  the  British  nation.  He  said«  that 
whatever  part  it  might  in  the  end  be  most 
reasonable  for  him  to  act,  it  would  in  all 
views  be  necessary,  when  all  Europe  was 
preparing  for  arms,  toput  his  kingdom  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  Tlie  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  produced,  as  usual,  a  debate 
in  both  houses,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  a  spirit  of 
cavilling,  rather  than  firom  any  reaaoiiahle 
cause  of  objection. 

ALTERCATION  IN  THE  COMMONS. 
Thb  house  of  commons  resolved  to  ad- 
dress his  majesty  for  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna.  Sir  John  Rusliout  moved  Iw 
another,  desiring  that  the  letters  and  in- 
structions relating  to  the  execotioD  of  the 
treaty  of  Seville  should  be  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  commons;  but,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  it  was  overruled.  The  next 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Sandys,  a  eentle- 
man  who  had  for  some  time  appeared  stren- 
uous in  the  opposition,  and  wrangled  with 
great  perseverance.  He  proposed  that  the 
house  should  examine  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  to  the  British  minis- 
ter in  Poland,  some  years  before  the  death 
of  king  Augustus,  that  they  might  be  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  cauees  which 
produced  this  new  rupture  among  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  The  motion  being  oppoerd 
by  all  the  court  members,  a  contest  ensoed^ 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Pulteney  com- 
pared the  ministry  to  an  empiric,  and  the 
constitution  of  England  to  his  patient  This 
pretender  in  physic  (said  he)  being  oonsalt- 
ed,  teUs  the  distempered  person  there 
were  but  two  or  three  ways  of  treating  his 
disease:  and  he  was  afraid  that  none  of 
them  would  succeed.  A  vomit  might 
throw  him  into  convulsions  that  would  oc^ 
casion  immediate  death;  a  purge  might 
bring  on  a  diarrhcea  that  would' carry  him 
oflT  in  a  short  time;  and  he  had  been  al- 
ready bled  so  much,  and  so  often,  that  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  unfortunate 
patient,  shocked  at  this  declaration,  vepliea; 
**Sir,  you  have  always  pretended  to  he  a 
regular  doctor ;  but  now  I  find  yon  are  an 
arrant  quack.  I  had  an  excellent  oonstitn- 
tion  when  I  first  fell  into  your  hands,  but 
you  have  quite  destroyed  it;  and  now  I 
find  I  have  no  other  chance  for  saving  mr 
life,  but  by  calling  for  the  help  of  sone 
regular  physician.*^  In  the  debate,  the 
members  on  both  sides  seemed  to  wander 
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IroiD  the  quaBtkxD,  and  indulge  themeelyes 
with  ludicrouB  perBODalitie&  Mr.  H.  Wal- 
pole  took  oocftsbn  to  say,  that  the  oppoai- 
txon  treated  the  ministiy  as  he  himself  was 
treated  ^  some  of  his  aoqoaintance,  with 
respect  to  his  dresei  *' If  I  am  in  plain 
clothes  (said  he)  then  they  call  me  a  slov- 
enly, dirty  fellow ;  and  if  by  chance  I  wear 
a  laced  suit,  they  cry,  What,  shall  such  an 
awkward  fellow  wear  fine  clothes?"  He 
continued  to  sport  in  this  kind  of  idle  bnf« 
Ibonery.  He  compared  the  piesent  admin* 
istration  to  a  ship  at  sea.  As  long  as  the 
wind  was  &ir,  and  proper  for  carrying  us 
to  oar  designed  port,  the  word  was, 
^  Steady !  st^y ! "  bat  when  the  wind  be- 
gan to  shift  and  change,  the  word  was  ne- 
cessarily altered  to  "Thus,  thus,  and  no 
nearer."  The  motion  was  overpowered 
by  the  majority ;  and  this  was  the  &te  of 
several  other  proposals  made  by  the  mem- 
bers in  the  opposition.  Sir  John  Barnard 
presented  a  petition  from  the  druggists,  and 
other  dealers  in  tea,  complaining  of  the  in- 
sults and  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  the  excise  laws,  and  imploring 
relief  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Perry,  another  of 
the  cil^  members,  explained  the  grievous 
hardships  which  those  traders  sustained, 
and  moved  that  the  petition  might  be  refer- 
red to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  house. 
They  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Wtnnington, 
Sir  W.  Yonge,  and  other  partisans  of  the 
ministry ;  vaA  these  skirmishes  brought  on 
a  general  engagement  of  the  two  parties,  in 
which  every  weapon  of  satire,  argument, 
reason,  and  truth,  was  wielded  against  that 
odious^  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  method  of 
collecting  the  public  revenue.  Neverthe- 
less, the  motion  in  favor  of  the  sufierera 
was  rejected. 

When  the  commons  deliberated  upon  the 
supply,  Mr.  Andrews,  deputy-paymaster  of 
the  array,  moved  fat  an  addition  of  eighteen 
hundred  men  to  the  number  of  land  forces 
which  had  been  continued  since  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  members  in  the  opposi- 
tion disputed  the  small  augmentation  with 
too  much  heat  and  eagerness.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  they  were  by  this  time  irri- 
tated into  such  personal  animosity  against 
the  minister,  that  they  resolved  to  oppose 
all  his  measures,  whether  they  might  ot 
might  cot  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  indeed 
were  iSey  altogether  blamable  for  acting 
on  this  maxim,  if  their  sole  aim  was  to  re- 
move from  the  confidence  and  councils  of 
their  sovereign,  a  man  whose  conduct  they 
thought  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  lib- 
erties of  their  country.  They  could  not, 
however,  prevent  the  augmentation  pro- 
posed ;  but  they  resolved,  u  they  could  not 
wholly  slop  the  career  of  the  ministry,  to 
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throw  in  such  a  number  of  mbs  as  should 
at  least  retard  their  progressi  The  duke 
of  Bolton  and  lord  UobluuB  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  regiments  they  commanded, 
because  they  refused  to  concur  in  every 
project  of  the  adminstration.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  their  dismission,  that  lord 
Morpeth  moved  for  a  bill  to  prevent  any 
commissioned  officer,  not  ab(fve  the  rank  of 
a  colonel,  from  being  removed,  unless  by  a 
court-martial,  or  by  address  of  either  house 
of  parliament  Such  an  attack  on  the  pre- 
rogative might  have  succeeded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles;  but 
at  this  juncture  could  not  fail  to  miscany : 
yet  it  was  sustamed  with  great  vigor  and 
address.  When  the  proposal  was  set  aside 
by  the  majority,  Mr.  Sandys  moved  for  an 
address  to  the  king,  desiring  to  know  who 
advised  his  majesty  to  remove  the  duke  of 
Bolton  and  lord  Cobham  from  their  respec- 
tive regiments.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pulteney  and  Sir  William  Wyndham :  but 
the  ministry  foreseeing  another  tedious  dis- 
pute, called  for  the  question,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  carried  in  the  negative.  The 
next  source  of  ccmtention  was  a  bill  for  se- 
curing the  freedom  of  parliament,  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  cheers  in  the  house  of 
commons.  It  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time :  but  when  a  motion  was  made  for  its 
bein^  committed,  it  met  with  a  powerful  o]>> 
position,  and  produced  a  warm  debate  that 
issued  in  a  question,  which,  like  the  former, 
passed  in  the  negative.  A  clerg3rman  hav- 
ing insinuated  in  conversation  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Mifaser,  baronet,  meotkir  for  York,  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  ministry,  the 
house  took  cognizance  of  this  report:  the 
clergyman  acCiowledged  at  the  bar  that  he 
might  have  dropped  such  a  hint  from  hear- 
say. The  accused  member  protested,  upon 
his  honor,  that  he  never  did  nor  ever  would 
receive  place,  poision,  ^tuity,  or  reward, 
from  the  court,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  voting  in  parliament,  or  upon  any  other 
account  whatever.  The  accusation  was 
voted  fblae  and  scandalous,  and  the  accuser 
taken  into  custody :  but  in  a  fow  days  he 
was  discharged  upon  his  humble  petition, 
and  his  begging  pardon  of  the  member  whom 
he  had  cuumniated.  The  duty  upon  salt 
was  prolonged  for  eight  years;  and  a  hQl 
passed  against  stock-jobbing. 

MOTION  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  SEP- 
TENNIAL ACT. 
'  But  the  suhject  which  of  all  others  em- 
ployed the  eloquence  and  abilities  on  both 
sides  to  thQ  most  vigorous  exertion,  was  a 
motion  made  bv  Mr.  Bromlejr,  who  proposed 
that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  repcnding 
the  septennial  act,  and  for  the  more  fre- 
quent meeting  and  calling  of  parliaments. 
The  arguments  for  and  a^^ainst  sepfeen&ial 
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parliaments  have  already  been  stated.  The 
ministry  now  insisted  upon  the  increase  of 
papists  and  Jacobites,  which  rendered  it  dan- 
gerous to  wealcen  the  hands  of  the  govern* 
ment:  they  challenged  the  opposition  to 
produce  one  instance  in  which  the  least  en- 
croachment had  been  made  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people  since  the  septennial  act  took 
place :  and  they  defied  the  most  ingenious 
malice  to  prove  that  his  present  majesty  had 
ever  endeavored  to  extend  any  branch  of 
the  prerogative  beyond  its  legal  bounds. 
Sir  John  Hinde  CJotton  affirmed,  that  in 
many  parts  of  England  the  papists  had  al- 
ready begun  to  use  all  their  mnuence  in  fa- 
vor of  those  candidates  who  were  recom- 
mended by  the  ministers  as  members  in  the 
ensuing  parliament  With  respect  to  his 
majesty^s  conduct,  he  said  he  would  not  an- 
swer one  word :  but  as  to  the  grievances 
introduced  since*  the  law  was  enacted  for 
septennial  parliaments,  he  thought  himself 
more  at  liberty  to  declare  his  sentiments. 
He  asserted  that  the  septennial  law  itself 
was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
people :  a  law  passed  by  a  parliament  that 
made  itself  septennial.  He  observed,  that 
the  laws  of  treason  with  regard  to  trials 
were  altered  sinoe  that  period;  that  in  for- 
mer times  a  man  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  his 
neighbors,  within  the  county  where  the 
crimes  alleged  against  him  were  said  to  be 
committed ;  but  by  an  act  of  a  septennial 
parliament  he  might  be  removed  and  tried 
in  any  place  where  the  crown,  or  rather  the 
ministry,  could  find  a  jury  proper  for  their 
purpose ;  where  the  prisoner  could  not  bring 
any  witnesses  in  his  justification,  without 
an  expense  which  perhaps  his  circumstances 
would  not  bear,  jfie  asked,  if  the  riot  act 
was  not  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
the  people  T — an  act  bv  which  a  little  dirty 
justice  of  the  peace,  the  meanest  and  vilest 
tool  a  minister  can  use,  who,  perhaps  sub- 
sists by  his  being  in  the  commission,  and 
may  be  deprived  of  that  subsistence  at  the 
pleasure  of  his  patron,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  put  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best  subjects 
in  England  to  immediate  death,  without  any 
trial  or  form  but  that  of  reading  a  proclama- 
tion. **  Was  not  the  fatal  South  Sea  scheme 
(said  he)  established  by  the  act  of  a  septen- 
nial parliament]  And  can  any  man  ask, 
whether  that  law  was  attended  with  any 
inconvenience:  to  the  glorious. catalogue  I 
might  have  added  the  late  excise  bill,  if  it 
had  passed  into  a  law ;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
the  septennial  parliament  was  near  expiring 
before  that  famous  measure  was  introduced.** 


CONCLUSION  OF  A  REMARKABLE  SPEECH 
BY  SIR  W.  WYNDHAM. 
BuL  William  Wthdham  concluded  an 
excellent  speech,  that  spoke  him  the  un- 
rivalled orator,  the  uncorrupted  Briton,  and 


the  unshaken  patriot,  in  words  to  tibia  efiect : 
**  Let  us  suppose  a  man  abandoned  to  all  no- 
tions of  virtue  and  honor,  of  no  great  fium- 
ly,  and  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  be  cbiB 
minister  of  state,  by  the  concoireiice  ot* 
many  whimsical  events ;  afiraid,  or  onwiL- 
ing,  to  trust  any  but  creatures  of  his  own 
making ;  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  and  repu- 
tation ;  ignorant  of  his  country's  true  inte- 
rest ;  pursuing  no  aim  but  that  of  aggian- 
dizing  himself  and  his  favorites ;  in  foreign 
af&irs  trusting  none  but  those  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  educatk>n,  cannot  poesifaly  be 
qualified  for  the  service  of  their  ooantiy,  or 
give  weight  and  credit  to  their  negociaSioos 
— Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest  of  ihe 
nation,  by  such  means,  neglected,  or  misan- 
derstood,  her  honor  tarnished,  her  imponance 
lost,  her  trade  insulted,  her  merchants  plun- 
dered, and  her  sailors  murdered;  and  ai. 
these  circumstances  overlooked,  lest  his  ad- 
ministration should  be  endangered^^p- 
poee  him  next  possessed  of  immense  wealtk 
the  plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a  parliameo: 
chiefly  composed  of  members  whose  seats 
are  purchased,  and  whose  votes  are  booght 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasure.  In 
such  a  parliament  suppose  all  attempts  nndr 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  or  to  relieve  the 
nation  from  the  distress  which  has  been  en- 
tailed upon  it  by  his  administration.  Sup- 
pose him  screened  by  a  corrupt  majcnit?  o( 
his  creatures,  whom  he  retains  in  dlaily  paj, 
or  enijages  in  his  particular  interest,  by  di^ 
tributmg  anaong  them  those  posts  and  places 
which  ought  never  to  be  be^wed  upon  any 
but  for  the  good  of  the  public  Let  him 
plume  himsefi'  upon  his  scandalous  victory, 
because  he  has  obtained  a  parliament  like  a 
packed  jury  ready  to  acquit  bim  at  all  ad- 
venturer Let  us  suppose  him  domineering^ 
with  insolence  over  aU  the  men  of  ancient 
fiunilies,  over  all  the  men  of  sense,  figure, 
or  fortune  in  the  nation ;  as  he  has  no  viitne 
oi  his  own,  ridieuling  it  in  others,  and  en- 
deavoring to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in  all. 
With  such  a  minister,  and  such  a  parlia- 
ment, let  us  suppose  a  case  which  I  hope 
will  never  happen— a  prince  upon  thethrone« 
uninformed,  ignorant,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  inclinations  and  true  interest  of  his  peo- 
ple^weak,  capricious,  transported  with  un- 
bounded ambition,  and  possessed  with  in- 
satiable avarice.  I  hope  such  a  case  will 
never  occur :  but,  as  it  possibly  may,  oould 
any  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation  than 
SQch  a  prince  on  the  throne,  advised,  and 
solely  advised,  by  such  a  minister,  and  that 
minister  supported  by  such  a  parliaraeat ' 
^The  nature  of  mankind  cannot  be  altered 
by  human  laws :  the  existence  of  such  a 
prince  or  such  a  minister  we  cannot  prevent 
by  act  of  parliament ;  but  the  existence  of 
such  a  parliament  I  think  we  may  prefeot ; 
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afl  it  IB  much  more  likely  to  exist,  and  may 
do  more  mischief  while  the  aeptennial  law 
remains  in  force,  than  if  it  were  repealed : 
therefore  I  am  heartily  for  its  being  re- 
pealed.** Notwithstandmg  the  most  warm, 
the  most  nervous,  the  most  pathetic  remon- 
strances in  favor  of  the  motion,  the  question 
was  put,  and  it  was  suppressed  by  mere  dint 
of  number. 

1734 — ^The  triumph  of  the  ministry  was 
still  more  complete  in  the  success  of  a  mes- 
sage delivered  from  the  crowD  in  the  latter 
eira  of  the  session,  when  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  other  party  had  retired  to  their 
respective  habitations  in  the  country.    Sir 
Robert  Walpole  delivered  this  commission 
to  the  house,  importing  that  his  majesty 
might  be  enabled  to  augment  his  forces,  if 
Qccasbn  should  require  such  an  augmenta^ 
tioD,  between  the  dissolution  of  this  parlia- 
ment and  the  election  of  another.    Such 
an  important  point,  that  was  said  to  strike 
at  the  foundation  of  our  Uberties,  was  not 
tamely  yielded ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tested with  uncommon  ardor.    The  motion 
for  taking  the  message  into  consideration 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  and  an  ad- 
dress presented  to  the  king,  signifying  tbeir 
compliance  with  his  desire.   In  consequence 
of  a  subeeqjient  message  they  prepared  and 
passed  a  bill,  enabling  his  majesty  to  settle 
an  annuity  of  five  thousand  pounds  for  life 
on  the  princess  royal,  as  a  mark  of  his  pa- 
ternal nivor  and  anection. 

PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED. 
The  opposition  in  the  house  of  peers  kept 
pace  with  that  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  was  supported  with  equal  abilities,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  lords  Bathurst  and 
Carteret,  the   earls   of  Chesterfield   and 
Abingdon.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  made 
a  moUon  for  a  bill  to  regulate  the  army, 
equivalent  to  that  which  had  been  rejected 
in  the  lower  house:  and  it  met  with  the 
same  fate  aftet  a  warm  dispute.    Then  lord 
Carteret  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  ac- 
quaint the  house  who  advised  his  majesty 
to  remove  the  duke  of  Bolton  and  lord  vis- 
count Cobham  from  their  respective  regi- 
ments :  and  what  crimes  were  laid  to  their 
charge.  This  proposal  was  likewise  rejected, 
at  the  end  of  a  debate  in  which  the  duke  of 
Argyle  observed,  that  two  lords  had  been 
removed,  but  only  one  soldier  lost  his  com- 
i&ission.   Such  a  great  majority  of  the  Scot- 
tidi  representatives  had  always  voted  for  the 
minis^*  since  the  accession  of  the  late  king, 
^d  so  man}r  of  ttiese  csioyed  places  and 
preferments  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  that 
Kveral  attempts  were  made  by  the  lords  in 
the  opposition,  to  prevent  for  the  fiiture  the 
mioitfterial  influence  from  extending  itself 
to  the  elections  of  North  Britain.    Accord- 


ingly, two  motions  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  the  earl  of  Marchmont  and  the 
duke  of  Bedford ;  and  sustained  by  the  earls 
of  Chesterfield,  Winchelsea,  and  Stair,  lords 
Willouffhby  de  Broke,  Bathurst,  and  Carte- 
ret lliey  were  opposed  by  the  dukes  c^ 
Newcastle  and  Ar^le,  the  earl  of  Chol- 
mondeley,  earl  Paulet,  lord  Harvey,  now 
called  un  by  a  writ  to  the  house  of  peers, 
and  loro  Tidbot.  The  questicm  being  put 
on  both,  they  were  of  course  defeated ;  and 
tb^  earl  of  Stair  was  deprived  of  his  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  afler  having  performed 
the  most  9ignal  services  to  the  royal  family, 
and  exhau^ed  his  fortune  in  supporting  the« 
interest  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  Strenu- 
ous protests  were  entered  against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  concerning  the  king*» 
message,  demanding  a  power  to  augment 
his  forces  during  the  recess  of  parliament ; 
as  also  against  a  bill  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  ap|dy  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  out  of  the  sinking 
fund,  for  the  service  of  the  current  yeari 
The  business  of  the  session  being  dispatched, 
the  king  repaired  to  the  house  of  lords  on 
the  sixteenth  dav  of  April,,  and  having  pass- 
ed all  the  bills  that  were  rea/dy  for  the  royal 
assent,  took  leave  of  this  parliament,  with 
the  warmest  acknowledgment  of  their  zeal, 
duty,  and  affection.  It  was  at  first  prorogued, 
then  dissolved,  and  another  convoked  hyttie 
same  proclamation.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
of  March,  the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  prmcess  royal  were  solem- 
nized with  great  mapuficenoe;  and  this 
match  was  attended  with  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation to  his  majesty  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

DANTZICK  BESIEGED  BY  THE  RUSSIANS. 
The  powers  at  war  upon  the  continent 
acted  with  surprising  vigor.  The  Russian 
and  Saxon  army  invested  the  city  of  Dant- 
zick,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  person  of  king 
Stanislaus.  The  town  was  strong,  the  gar- 
rison numerous,  and,  animated  by  the  ex- 
amples of  the  French  and  Poles,  made  a 
very  obstinate  defence.  For  some  time  they 
were  supplied  by  sea  with  recruitSi  arms, 
and  ammunition.  On  the  eleventh  day  of 
May  a  reinforcement  of  fifleen  hundred 
men  was  landed  firom  two  French  ships  of 
war  and  some  transports,  under  fort  Wecfa- 
selmunde,  which  was  so  much  in  want  of 
provisions,  that  they  were  not  admitted; 
they  therefore  reimbarked,  and  sailed  back 
to  Copenhagen.  But  afterwards  a  larger 
number  was  landed  in  the  same  place,  and 
attacked  the  Russian  intrenchments,  in 
Older  to  force  their  way  into  the  city.  They 
were  repulsed  in  this  attempt;  but  retired 
in  good  order.  At  length  the  Russian  fleet 
arrived,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Gordcxi ;  and  now  the  siege  was  earned  on 
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with  preat  ftiiy.  Fort  WechfleUnunde  was 
SQirendered :  the  French  troops  capitulated, 
md  were  embarlced  in  the  Russian  ships,  to 
be  conveyed  to  some  port  in  the  Baltic. 
Staniakus  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant  to  Manenwarder  in  the  Prussian 
territories.  The  ci^  of  Dantzick  submitted 
to  the  dominion  of  Augustus  III.  king  of 
Poland,  and  was  obliged  to  defhiy  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war  to  the  Russian  general 
count  de  Munich,  who  had  assumed  the 
command  after  the  siege  was  begun.  Hie 
Polish  lords  at  Dantzick  signed  an  act  of 
Bubmission  to  king  Augustus,  who,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  July,  arrived  at  the  convent 
of  Oliva.  There  a  council  was  held  in  his 
presence.  The  recusant  noblemen  took  the 
oath  which  he  proposed.  Then  a  ^neral 
amnestv  was  proclaimed,  and  the  kmg  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Dresden. 

PHIUPS6URGH  TAKEN  BY  THE  FRENCH. 
On  the  Rhine  the  French  arms  bore  down 
all  resistance.  The  count  de  Belleisle  be- 
sieged and  took  Traerbach.  The  duke  of 
Berwick,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
invested  Philipsburgfh,  while  prinoe  Eugene 
was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  in 
the  strong  camp  at  Heilbron,  waiting  for 
the  troops  of  the  empira  On  the  twelflh 
day  of  June,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  visit- 
ini?  the  trenches,  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
bul,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the 
marquis  d'Ashfeldt,  who  carried  on  the 
operations  of  the  siege  with  equal  vigor  and 
capacity.  Prince  Eugene  being  joined  by 
the  dirorent  reinfbroeroents  he  expected, 
marched  towards  the  French  lines;  but 
ibund  them  so  strong  that  he  would  not 
hazard  an  attack:  and  such  precautions 
taken,  that  with  all  his  military  talents  be 
could  not  relieve  the  besieged.  At  len^ 
general  Watgenau,  the  governor,  capitu- 
lated, after  having  made  a  noble  defence, 
and  obtained  the  most  honorable  oondition& 
Prhice  Eugene  retired  to  Heidelberg;  and 
the  campaign  ended  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  Imperial  arms  were  not 
more  successful  in  Italy.  The  infant  Don 
Carlos  had  received  so  many  invitations 
from  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  that  he  re- 
solved to  take  possession  of  that  kingdom. 
He  began  his  march  in  February,  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  forces;  published  a 
manifesto  declaring  he  was  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther to  relieve  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  from 
the  oppression  under  which  it  groaned ;  and 
entered  the  capital  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people;  while  the  count  de  Visconti, 
the  German  viceroy,  finding  himself  unable 
to  cope  with  the  mvadens,  thought  proper 
to  retire,  after  having  thrown  succors  into 
Claeta  and  Capua.  When  he  arrived  at 
Noeera,  he  began  to  assemble  the  militia, 
with  intent  to  form  a  camp  at  Barletta.  The| 


count  de  Montemar  maiched  with  a  bodjr  of 
forces  against  this  general,  and  obtained 
over  him  a  complete  victory  at  Bitonto  io 
Apu^lia,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  when 
the  Imperialists  were  entirely  routed^  amd  a 
great  number  of  principal  officers  taken 
prisoners.  Don  Curios  being  prodaimed 
and  acknowledged  king  of  Naples,  created 
the  count  de  Montemar  duke  of  Bifmito; 
reduced  Gaeta,  and  all  other  parts  of  tb^ 
kinplom  which  were  garrisoned  with  Im- 
perial troops;  and  resolved  to  sabdue  the 
island  of  Sicilv.  About  twenty  tboiBBnd 
troops  being  destined  for  this  ezpeditioo 
were  landed  in  the  road  of  Solanto  in  Au- 
gust, under  the  command  of  the  new  duke 
of  Bitonto,  who  being  favored  by  the  natives* 
proceeded  in  his  conquests  with  great  ra* 
pidity.  The  people  acknowledTOd  Don 
Carlos  as  their  sovereign,  and  took  arms  in 
support  of  his  government;  so  that  the  Im- 
perial troops  were  driven  before  them,  and 
the  Spaniards  possessed  the  whole  king^km, 
except  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Trepani, 
when  the  mfimt  determined  to  visit  the  isl- 
and in  person. 

BATTLE  OF  PARMA. 
Whilb  Don  Carlos  was  thus  enoployed 
in  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
Imperialists  were  hard  pressed  in  Lomfaardy 
by  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Pied- 
mont, commanded  by  the  king  of  Sardinia 
and  tiie  old  mareschal  duke  de  VillarB.    h 
the  month  of  January  they  undertook  tfae 
sie^  of  Tortona,  which   they  reduced; 
while  the  troops  of  the  emperor  began  to 
pour  in  great  numbers  into  the  Mantnan^ 
In  the  beginning  of  M&y>  count  Merci,  who 
commanded  them,  passed  the  Po  in  the 
face  of  the  allies,  notwithstanding  aH  the 
skill  of  Villars,  obliged  him  to  retreat  fifom 
the  banks  of  that  river,  and  took  the  castle 
of  Colomo.    The  old  French  general  being 
taken  ill,  quitted  the  army,  and  retired  to 
Turin,  where  in  a  little  time  he  died ;  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia  retirinsf  to  the  same 
place,  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  d^ 
volved  upon  the  mareschal  de  Coigny.  Hie 
confederates  were  posted  at  Sanguina,  and 
the  Imperialists  at  Sorbola,  when  the  count 
de  Merci  made  a  motion  to  San  Prospero, 
as  if  he  intended  either  to  attack  theenemv, 
or  take  possession  of  Parma.    The  mares- 
chal de  Coigny  forthwith  made  a  disposition 
for  an  engagement;  and,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  June,  the  Imperiai  general 
having  passed  the  Parma,  hmn  the  attack 
with  great  impetuosity.    He  chai|red  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  was 
killed  soon  after  the  battle  b^an.    Never- 
theless, the  prince  of  Wirtemwi^  assuming 
the  command,  both  armies  fought  with  great 
obstinacy,  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Imperialists 
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retiied  towards  McHote  Ciragalo,  leaving 
five  thoDsand  men  dead  on  the  field  of  batr 
tie,  and  among  these  many  officers  of  dis- 
tinction. The  loss  of  the  allies  was  very 
considerable,  and  they  reaped  no  solid  fruits 
from  their  victory. 

THE    IMPERIALISTS  ARE   AGAIN 

WORSTFED. 
Thb  Imperial  forces  retreated  to  Reggio^ 
and  from  thence  moved  to  the  plains  of 
Carpi,  on  the  right  of  the  Secchia,  where 
they  received  some  reinforcements:  then 
general  count  Konigsegg  arriving  in  the 
camp,  took  apon  himself  the  command  of 
the  army.  His  first  step  was  to  take  poet  at 
Quingentolo,  by  which  motion  he  secured 
Mimndola,  that  was  threatened  with  a  siege. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  he  forded  me 
river  Secchia,  and  surprised  the  quarters  of 
mareschal  de  Broglio,  who  escaped  in  his 
shirt  with  great  difficulty.    The  French 
retired  with  such  precipitation,  that  they 
left  all  their  baggage  behind,  and  above  two 
thousand  were  t^sen  prisoners.  They  posted 
themselves  under  Gustalla,  where,  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  they  were 
vigorouslv  attacked  by  the  Imperialists,  and 
a  general  engagement  ensued.    Konigsegg 
made  several  desperate  effi)rts  to  break  the 
French  cavalry,  upon  which,  however,  he 
could  make  no  impression.    The  infantry 
on  both  sides  fought  with  uncommon  ardor 
for  six  hours,  and  the  field  was  covered  with 
carnage.    At  length,  the  Imperial  general 
retreated  to  Lazara,  after  having  lost  above 
five  thousand  men,  including  the  prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  generals  Valpareze  and 
Golminero,  with  many  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction :  nor  was  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  French  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Germans,  who  repassed  the  Po,  and  took 
post  on  the  banks  of  the  Offlio.    The  allies 
crossed  the  same  river,  and  the  marquis  de 
Maiilibois  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to 
attack   Mirandola;    but   the   Imperialists 
marchiit^  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  com- 
pelled bim  to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  then 
he  rejoined  his  army,  which  retired  under 
the  walls  of  Cremona,  to  wait  for  succors 
from  Don  Carlos.    So  little  respect  did  the 
French  court  pay  to  the  British  nation,  at 
this  juncture,  that  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, an  edict  was  published  at  Paris,  com- 
xDaoding  all  the  British  subjects  in  France, 
who  were  not  actually  in  employment,  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty,  to  quit  the 
kingdom  in  fifteen  days,  or  enlist  in  some 
of  the  Irish  regiments,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  vagabonds,  and  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys.   This  ^ct  was  executed  with  the 
utmost  rigor»    Thp  prisons  of  Paris  were 
crowded  with  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
who  wece  sarprised  and  cut  ofi*  from  all 


have  perished  by  cold  and  htmger,  had  not 
they  been  relieved  by  the  active  charity  of 
the  Jansenists.  The  earl  of  Waldegrave, 
who  then  resided  at  Paria^  as  ambsssador 
from  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  made  such 
vigorous  remonstrances  to  the  French  min- 
istry upon  this  unheard-of  outrage  against 
a  nation  with  which  they  had  been  so  long 
in  alliance,  that  they  thought  proper  to  set 
the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  publish  another 
edict,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  former 
was  explained  away. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
WmiiE  these  transactions  occurred  on  the 
continent,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  aug- 
mented his  land  forces;  and  warm  contests 
were  maintained  through  the  whole  united 
kingdom  in  electing  representatives  for  the 
new  parliament  But  in  all  these  struggles 
the  ministerial  power  predominated;  and 
the  new  members  aj^ieared  with  the  old 
complexion.  The  two  houses  assembled  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  and  Mr. 
Onslow  was  re-elected  speaker.  The  leaders 
of  both  parties  in  all  debates,  were  the  self- 
same persons  who  had  conducted  those  of 
the  former  parliament;  and  the  same  mea- 
sures were  pursued  in  the  same  manner. 
The  king  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
he  had  concerted  with  the  States-general 
of  the  United  Provinces  such  measures  as 
were  thought  the  most  advisable  for  their 
common  suety,  and  for  restoring  the  peace 
of  Europe :  that  they  had  considered  on  one 
side  the  pressing  applications  made  by  the 
Imperial  court  both  in  England  and  Holland, 
for  obtaining  succors  against  the  powera  at 
war  with  the  house  of  Austria;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  repeated  professions  made  by 
the  allies  of  the  smcere  disposition  to  put 
an  end  to  the  present  troubles  upon  honora- 
ble and  solid  terms :  that  he  and  the  States- 
general  had  concurred  in  a  resolution  to 
employ  their  joint  and  earnest  instances  to 
bring  mattera  to  a  speedy  and  happy  accom- 
modation; that  their  good  offices  were  at 
length  accented ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  phin 
would  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  all 
parties  engaged  in  the  war,  as  a  basis  for  a 
general  negotiation  of  peace.  He  told  them 
he  had  used  the  power  vested  in  him  by 
the  last  parliament  with  great  moderation ; 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  crown  of 
Denmark  of  great  importance  in  the  present 
conjuncture.  He  observed,  that  whilst  many 
of  the  principal  powen  of  Europe  were  ac- 
tually engaged  in  a  war,  Great  IBritain  must 
be  more  or  less  affected  with  the  conse- 
quences; and  as  the  best  concerted  mea- 
sures are  liable  to  uncertaintv,  the  nation 
ought  to  be  prepared  a^inst  all  events.  He^ 
therefore,  expressed  his  hope,  that  his  good 


eoiDDiQQifsation  with  their  friends,  and  must |  subjects  would  not  repine  at  the  necessary 
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means  of  prociiring  the  blesBingB  of  peace 
and  iinivereal  tranquillity,  or  of  putting  him 
in  a  OMiditioD  to  act  that  part  which  it 
might  be  neeesBary  and  incumbent  upon 
him  to  take.    The  address  of  thanks  pro* 
duced  a  dispute  as  usual,  which  ended  with 
an  acquiescence  in  the  motion.   The  house, 
in  a  grand  committee  on  the  supply,  resolv- 
ed, That  thirty  thousand  seamen  should  be 
employed  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  that  the  land  forces  should  be 
augmented  to  the  number  of  twenty-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  eflec- 
tive  men.    But  these  resolutions  were  not 
taken  without  dispute  and  division.    The 
minister's  opponents  not  only  reproduced  all 
the  reasons  which  had  been  formerly  ad- 
vanced against  a  standing  army,  but  ihej 
opposed  this  aunnentation  with  extraordi- 
nary ardor,  as  a  huge  stride  towards  the  e»- 
tabhshment  of  arbitrary  power.    They  re- 
futed those  fears  of  external  broils  on  which 
the  ministry  pretended  to  ground  the  ne- 
^cessity  of  such  an  augmentation ;  and  they 
exposed  the  weak  conduct  of  the  adminis- 
tration, in  having  contributed  to  destroy  the 
hafaunce  of  power,  bv  assisting  Spain  against 
the  emperor  in  Italy,  so  as  to  aggnndiae 
the  house  of  Bourbon. 
DEBATE  ON  A  SUBSIDY  TO  DENMARK. 
Sir  Wiluam  WTia>HA.M  moved,  that  the 
estimate  of  the  navy  for  the  ensuing  year 
might  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  He 
expressed  his  surprise,  that  notwithstanding 
the  vast  sums  which  had  been  vearly  raised, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  the  peace,  the 
people  had  not  been  quite  delivered  of  any 
one  tax  incurred  in  the  preceding  war.  m 
said,  he  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was 
possible  to  find  pretences  for  exposing  the 
nation  to  such  exorbitant  charges;  and  he 
took  notice  of  some  uncoosoionable  articles 
in  the  accounts  of  the  navy-debt  that  lay 
upon  the  table.    He  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Sandys,  and  supported  by  Sir  J.  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Pulteney;  but  after  some  debate,  the 
motion  was  carried  in  the  negative.  When 
the  new'  treafy  with  Denmark  fell  under 
consideration  m  a  grand  committee,  Mr. 
H.  Walpole  moved,  uial  the  sum  of  fifty-six 
thousand  two  hundred   and    fifly  pounds 
should  be  gmnted  to  his  majesty,  as  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  Dane,  pursuant  to  the  said  treaty, 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.    The 
demand  did  not  meet  with  immediate  com- 
pliance.   All  the  leaders  in  the  opposition 
exclaimed  against  the  subsidy  as  unneces- 
sary and  unreasonable.  They  observed,  that 
as  the  English  had  no  particular  interest  of 
their  own  for  inducing  them  to  engage  in 
the  present  war,  but  only  the  danger  to 
which  the  balance  of  power  might  be  ex- 
posed by  that  event ;  and  as  all  the  powers 
«f  Europe  were  as  much,  if  not  more,  in- 


terested than  the  English  in  the 
tion  of  that  balance,  it  aboold  ever  be 
really  endanseredf  they  would  certainly  ee- 
gage  in  its  defence,  without  receiving  any 
valuable  consideration  from  Great  Bntain: 
but  should  the  English  be  always  the  fint 
to  take  the  alarm  upon  any  rupture,  and 
ofier  bribes  and  penoons  to  all  the  prinees 
in  Europe,  the  whole  charge  of  preserving 
that  balance  would  fidl  upon  Great  Britain : 
every  state  would  expect  a  gratificatioD 
from  her,  for  doinff  that  whi<£  it  woold 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  do  for  its  own  pres- 
ervation :  even  the  Dutch  might  at  last  re- 
fuse to  assist  in  trimming  this  biEilance,imleai 
Britain  should  submit  to  make  the  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland  a  pensionary  of  Eng- 
land, and  take  a  number  of  their  fbroes  info 
English  pay.  The  debate  having  had  its  free 
course,  the  question  was  put,  ai^  the  nootian 
approved  by  the  majority.  The  ministiy 
allowed  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  limiting 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  bouse  of  oooi- 
mons :  but  at  the  second  reading  it  was  re- 
jected upon  a  division,  after  a  learned  de- 
bate, in  which  it  appeared  that  the  opposi- 
tion had  gained  a  valuable  auxiliary  id  the 
person  of  lord  Polworth,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Marchmont,  a.  nobleman  of  elegant  paiti, 
keen  penetration,  and  uncommon  vivacity, 
who  spoke  with  aU  the  fluency  and  feiw 
of  elocution. 

PETITION  OF  SOME  SCOTTISH  NOBL& 

MEN. 
Ths  minority  in  the  house  of  lords  weie 
not  less  vigilant  and  resolute  in  detecting 
and  opposiBff  every  measure  vHiich  they 
thought  would  redound  to  the  prejiidioe  of 
their  country.  But  the  most  reinarkafaie  ob- 
ject that  employed  their  attention  dorin|^ 
this  session  was  a  very  extraordinary  peti- 
tion, subscribed  by  the  dukes  of  Hamibon, 
Queensbury,  and  Montrose,  the  earis  of 
Dundonald,  Marchmont,  and  Stair,  repre- 
senting that  undue  influence  had  been  used 
for  carrying  on  the  election  of  the*  sixteen 
peers  of  Scotland.  The  duke  of  Bedford, 
who  delivered  their  petition  to  the  houal^ 
proposed  a  day  for  talcing  it  into  oonodeia- 
tion ;  and  to  this  they  agreed.  It  was  after- 
wards moved,  that  the  consideration  of  it 
should  be  adjourned-  to  a  short  day,  before 
which  the  petitioners  should  be  ordered  to 
declare  whether  they  intended  to  oontroveit 
the  last  election  of  all  the  sixteen  peers,  or 
the  election  of  any,  and  which  of  them. 
This  a&ir  was  of  such  an  unprecedented 
nature,  that  the  house  seemed  to  be  divided 
in  opinion  about  the  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  proceed.  The  partisans  of  the 
ministry  would  have  willingly  stifled  the 
inquiry  in  the  beghming;  but  the  petitiosieit 
were  so  strenuously  suppcnted  in  their  clain 
to  some   notice,   by  the  earis  of  Ghes- 
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teifidd,  Abingdon,  and  Stnfford,  the  lords 
Batharst  and  Carteret,  that  they  could  net 
dianiBB  it  at  once  with  any  regard  to  de- 
oorom.    The  order  of  the  house,  according 
to  the  motion  explained  above,  being  com- 
nranicated  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the 
petitioners,  they  waited  on  him  with  a  dec- 
laration, importing,  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  controvert  the  election  or  return  of  the 
sixteen  peers  £>r  Scotland ;  but  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  lay  before  their  lordships  the 
evidence  of  such  facts  and  undue  methods 
as  appeared  to  them  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
constitution ;  and  might  in  future  elections 
equally  affect  the  right  of  the  present  six- 
teen peers,  as  that  of  the  other  peers  of 
Scotland,  if  not   prevented  by  a  proper 
remedy.  This  declaration  being  repeated  to 
the  house,  the  duke  of  Devoi^hire  made  a 
motion,  that  the  petitioners  might  be  order- 
ed to  lay  before  the  house  in  writing  in- 
stances of  those  undue  methods  and  illegal 
practices  upoa  which  they  intended  to  pro- 
ceed, and  the  names  of  the  persons  they 
suspected  to  be  guilty.  He  was  warmly  op- 
posed by  the  country  parly;   and  a  long 
debate  ensued,  after  which  the  question  was 
carried  in  &vor  of  the  motion,  and  the  order 
signified  to  the  petitioners.    Next  day  their 
answer  was  read  to  the  house  to  this  effect ; 
That  as  they  had  no  intention  to  state  them- 
selves accusers,  they  could  not  take  upon 
them  to  name  particular  persons  who  might 
have  been  concerned  in  thoee  illegal  prac- 
tices; but  who  they  were  would  undoubt- 
edly appear  to  their  lordships  upon  their 
taking  the  proper  examinations :  neverthe- 
less, they  did  humbly  acquaint  their  lord- 
ships, that  the  petition  was  laid  before  them 
upon  information,  that  the  list  of  the  six- 
teen peers  for  Scotland  had  been  framed 
prevbus  to  the  election,  by  persons  in  high 
trust  under  the  crown:  that  this  list  was 
shown  to  peers,  as  a  list  approved  by  the 
crown ;  and  was  called  the  king's  list,  from 
which  there  was  to  be  no  variation,  unless 
to  make  way  for  one  or  two  particular  peers, 
00  condition  they  should  conform  to  mesr 
sures:  that  peers  were  solicited  to  vote  for 
this  list,  without  the  liberty  of  making  any 
alteration :  that  endeavors  were  used  to  en- 
gage peers  to  vote  for  this  list  b^  promise 
of  pensions,  and  offices  civil  and  military,  to 
themselves  and  relations,  as  well  as  bv  offers 
of  money ;  that  sums  were  given  n>r  this 
purpose ;  that  pensions,  offices,  and  releases 
of  ctebts  owing  to  the  crown  were  actually 
granted  to  peers  who  concurred  in  voting 
for  this  list,  and  to  their  relations :  that  on 
the  day  of  election  a  battalion  of  his  ma- 
jesty's troops  were  drawn  op  in  the  Abbey- 
ooart  of  Edmburgh,  contrary  to  custom,  and 
without  any  apparent  cause  but  that  of  over- 
awmg  the  electors.    This  abswer  gave  rise 


to  another  violent  dispute :  bat  the  majority 
voted  it  unsatisfactory,  and  the  petition  was 
rejected,  though  the  resolution  was  clogged 
with  a  vigorous  protest. 

1735. — ^Notwithstandmg  this  discourage- 
ment, the  earl  of  Abingdon  moved,  that  al- 
though the  petition  was  dismissed,  an  inquiry 
might  be  set  on  foot,  touching  an  affair  of 
such  conseouence  to  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdom.  The  earl  of  Hay  declaring  his 
belief,  that  no  such  illegal  methods  had  been 
practised,  the  other  produced  a  pamphlet, 
mtituledf  The  Protests  of  a  great  number 
of  Noble  Lords,  entered  bv  them  at  the  last 
Election  of  Peers  for  Scotland.  Exceptions 
beinff  taken  to  a  pamphlet,  as  an  object  un- 
worUiv  of  their  notice,  lord  Bathurst  ex- 
hibited an  authentic  copy  of  those  protests, 
extracted  from  the  journal  of  that  election, 
signed  by  the  two  principal  clerks,  and  wit- 
nessed by  two  gentlemen  then  attending  in 
the  lobby.  Tliese  were  accordingly  read, 
and  plainly  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  petition.  No- 
thing could  be  more  scandalous,  arrogant 
and  shamefully  flagrant  than  the  conduct 
and  deportment  c^Siose  who  acted  the  part 
of  understrappers  to  the  ministry  on  this 
occasion.  But  all  this  demonstration,  adorn- 
ed and  enfoi^ced  by  the  charms  and  energy 
of  eloquence,  was  like  preaching  in  a  desert. 
A  motion  was  made  for  adjoummg,  and  car- 
ried in  the  afltoiative:  a  protest  was  en- 
tered, and  the  whole  afihir  consigned  to  ob- 
livion. Divers  other  motions  were  noade 
successively  by  the  lords  in  the  opposition, 
and  rejected  by  the  invincible  power  of  a 
majority.  The  uninterrupted  success  of  the 
ministry  did  not,  however,  prevent  them 
from  renewing  the  struggle  as  often  as  an 
opportunity  offered.  They  disputed  the 
continuation  of  the  salt-tax,  and  the  bill  for 
enabling  the  king  to  apply  the  sum  of  one 
million  out  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  current  year,  though  success  dkl 
not  attend  their  endeavors.  They  supported 
with  all  their  mi^ht  a  bill  sent  up  fnxn  the 
commons  explaining  and  amending  an  act 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  for  preventing 
wrongous  imprisonment,  and  agamst  undue 
delays  to  trials.  This  was  all  the  natives  of 
Scotland  had  in  lieu  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act;  though  it  did  not  screen  them  from 
oppression.  Yet  the  earl  of  Day  undertook 
to  prove  thev  were  on  a  footing  with  their 
neighbors  oi'^  England  in  this  respect ;  and 
the  bill  was  thrown  out  on  a  division.  The 
session  wss  closed  on  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
when  the  king  in  his  speech  to  both  houses 
declared,  that  the  plan  of  pacificaticND  con- 
certed between  him  and  the  States-general 
had  not  produced  the  desired  effect  He 
thanked  the  commons  for  the  supplies  they 
had  granted  with  such  cheerfulness  and  dis- 
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patch.  He  signified  his  intention  to  visit 
his  German  dominions ;  and  told  them  he 
ahould  constitute  the  queen  recent  of  the 
realm  in  his  absence.  Immedutely  after 
the  proro^tion  his  majesty  embarked  for 
Holland,  m  his  way  to  Hanover. 

MISUNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE 
COURTS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
By  this  time  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  was 
destroyed  by  a  remarkable  incident  The 
Portuguese  ambassador  at  Madrid  having 
allowed  his  servants  to  rescue  a  criminal 
from  the. officers  of  justice,,  all  the  servants 
concerned  in  that  rescue  were  dragged  from 
his  house  to  prison,  by  the  Spanish  king's 
ordef,  with  circumstances  of  rigor  and  dis- 
snce.  His  Portuguese  majesty  being  in- 
mrmed  of  this  outrage,  ordered  reprisus  to 
be  made  upon  the  servants  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  Lisbon.  The  two  ministers 
withdrew  abruptly  to  their  respective  courts. 
The  two  monarchs  expressed  their  mutual 
resentment  The  king  of  Siiain  assembled 
a  body  of  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal; and  his  Portuguese  majesty  had  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  king  George. 
Doil  Marcos  Antonio  d'Alzeveda  was  dis- 
patched to  London,  with  the  character  of 
envoy  extraordinary ;  and  succeeded  in  his 
commission  according  to  his  wish.  In  a  lit- 
tle time  after  the  kin^s  departure  from 
England,  Sir  John  Noma  saOed  from  Spitp 
heu  wilii  a  powerful  squadron,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Portuguese  against  the  Span- 
iards; and  on  the  ninth  day  of  June  arrived 
at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  welcomed  as  a  de- 
liverer. Mr.  Ke^e,  the  British  envov  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  had  communicated  to 
his  Catholic  majesty  the  resolution  of  his 
master  to  send  a  powerful  squadron  to  Lis- 
bon, with  orders  to  guard  that  coast  from 
insults,  and  secure  the  Brazil  fleet,  in  which 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  were  deeply 
interested.  Don  Joseph  Patinbo,  minister 
of  his  Catholic  majesty,  delivered  a  memo- 
rial to  Mr.  Keene,  representing  that  SLicn 
an  expedition  would  affect  the  commerce 
of  Spain,  by  intimidating  foreign  merchants 
from  embarking  their  merchandise  in  the 
flota.  But,  in  ul  probability,  it  prevented  a 
rupture  between  the  two  crowns,  and  dis* 
posed  the  king  of  Spain  to  listen  to  terms 
of  accommodation. 

PREUMINARIES  SIGNED  BY  THE  EMPE- 
ROR AND  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 
The  powers  in  alliance  against  the  house 
of  Austria  having  rejected  the  plan  of  pa- 
cification conceited  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-general,  Mr.  Walpole, 
ambassador  at  the  Hi^e,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  their  high  mightmesses,  desiring 
they  would,  without  loss  of  time,  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence  by  an  aug- 


mentation of  then:  forces  at  sea  and  land  r 

that  they  might  take  such  vigorous  steps  in 
concert  with  Great  Britain,  as  the  fbtnre 
conjuncture  of  af&irs  might  require.  But 
before  they  would  subject  themselves  to 
such  expense,  they  resolved  to  make  further 
trial  of  their  influence  with  the  powers  in 
alliance  against  the  emperor;  and  confer- 
ences were  renewed  with  the  ministere  of 
those  allies.  The  afiairs  of  Poland  became 
more  and  more  unfavorable  to  the  interest 
of  Stanislaus ;  for  although  a  great  number 
of  the  Polish  nobility  engaged  in  a  confede- 
racy to  support  his  claim,  and  made  repeated 
eflbrts  in  his  behalf,  the  palatine  of  Kiow 
submitted  to  Augustus ;  and  even  his  brother 
the  primate,  sfter  having  sustained  a  long 
imprisonment,  and  many  extraordinary  haul- 
ships,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
prince  his  sovereign.  In  Italy,  the  arms  of 
the  allies  still  continued  to  prosper.  Don 
Carlos  landed  in  SicOy,  and  reduced  the 
whole  island,  almost  without  opposition ; 
while  the  Imperialists  were  forced  to  aban- 
don all  the  territories  they  possessed  in  Italy, 
except  the  Mantuan.  The  emperor  being 
equally  unable  to  cope  with  the  French 
armies  on  the  Rhine,  implored  succcyre  of 
the  czarina,  who  sent  thirty  thousand  men 
to  his  assistance.  This  vigorous  interposi- 
tion, and  the  success  of  Augustus  in  Poland, 
disposed  the  court  of  Versdlles  to  a  pacifi- 
cation. A  secret  negotiation  was  begun 
between  France  and  Uie  house  of  Austria ; 
and  the  preliminaries  were  signed  without 
the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  Spain, 
Sardinia,  and  the  maritime  powers.  In  these 
articles  it  was  stipulated,  that  France  should 
restore  all  the  conquests  she  had  made  in 
Germany :  that  the  reversion  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Tuscany  shpuld  be  vested  in  the 
duke  of  Lorrain :  that  Lorrain  should  be 
allotted  to  king  Stanislaus;  and  after  his 
death  be  united  to  the  crown  of  France : 
that  the  emperor  should  possess  the  Milan- 
ese, the  Mantuan,  and  Parma :  that  the  king 
of  Sardinia  should  enjoy  Vigevano  and  Ko- 
vara:  that  Don  Carlos  should  be  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  re- 
tain the  island  of  Elba,  with  all  the  Spanish 
territories  on  tlie  coast  of  Tuscany;  and 
that  France  should  guaranty  the  prsgmatic 
sanction. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARUAMENT. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  returned  from 
Hanover  to  England  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  January 
opened  the  session  of  parliament  On  this 
occasion  he  congratulated  them  on  the  near 
prospect  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe,  in 
consequence  (^  the  preliminary  articles 
upon  which  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France  had  agreed ;  and  of  which  he  had 
expressed  his  approbation,  as  they  did  not 
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differ  ia  any  esBential  point  from  the  plan 
of  (Mcification.  which  he  and  the  Statee-g^n- 
eral  had  oflered  to  the  belligerent  powers. 
He  toid  them  that  he  liad  already  entered  a 
considerable  reduction  to  be  made  in  his 
forces  both  by  eea  and  land ;  but  at  the  same 
time  observed  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
tioue  some  extraordinary  expense,  until  a 
more  perfect  reconciliation  should  be  estab- 
lished among  the  several  powers  of  Europe. 
An  address  of  thanks  was   unanimouslv 
voted,  presented,  and  graciously  received. 
After  the  house  had  received  several  peti- 
tions from  different  counties  and  gentlemen, 
complaining  of  undue  influence  in  elections 
for  membere  of  parliament,  it  proceeded  to 
consider  of  the  supply,  and  Sir  Charles  Wa- 
ger moving  that  fifteen  thousand  seamen 
shoald  be  employed  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year,  the  proposal  was  approved 
without  oi^XMStion.    But  this  was  not  the 
case  with  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
"*  That  the  ordinary  estimate  of  the  navy 
shoald  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.^ 
The  ministry  discouraged  all  such  prying 
measures :  a  debate  was  produced,  the  house 
divided,  and  the  motion  mhis  rejected.  Such 
was  the  fiUe  of  a  motion  for  raising  the  sup- 
plies within  the  year,  made  by  Mr.  Sandyv, 
and  supported  by  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr. 
Willimot,  and  other  patriots,  who  demon- 
strated, that  this  was  a  speedy  and  practica- 
ble expedient  for  discharging  the  national 
debt,  lowering  the  interest  of  money,  re- 
ducing the  price  of  labor,  and  encouraging 
a  spirit  of  commerce. 

BILL  FOR  THE  REUEF  OF  QUAKERS  IN 
TpE  ARTICLES  OF  TITOES. 
The  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  offi- 
cefB  in  the  house  of  commons  was  again  re- 
vived.   The  king  was  empowered  to  bor- 
row six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  chargea- 
ble on  the  sinking  fund,  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year,  though  this  power  was  not 
easily  granted ;  and  ue  house  resolved  to 
lay  a  duty  of  twenty  shillingrs  per  gallon  on 
all  spirituous  liquors,  alter  it  had  appeared 
to  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
that  those  spirits  were  pernicious  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people.    To  this 
resolution  was  added  another,  which  amount- 
ed to  a  total  prohibition,  namely,  that  fifty 
pounds  should  be  yeairly  paid  to  his  majesty 
for  a  license  to  be  annually  taken  out  by 
every  person  who  should  vend,  barter,  or 
utter  any  such  spirituous  liquors.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Plttoier,  in  a  well  concerted  speech, 
moved  for  the  repeal  of  some  clauses  in 
the  Test  act :  these  he  represented  as  a 
species  of  persecution  in  which  Protestant 
dtssentSFB  were  confounded  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  enemies  to  the  establishment 
He  was  sustained  by  lord  Polworth  and  Mr. 
Heathcote ;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
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joined  by  Mr.  Shippen  a^inst  the  motion, 
as  dangerous  to  the  established  church :  and 
the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the 

negative 1786.   When  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl 

presented  to  the  house,  according  to  order, 
a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  they  had 
taken  against  spirituous  liquors.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  acquainted  them  by  his  majesty's 
command,  that  as  the  alterations  proposed 
to  be  made  by  that  bill  in  the  duties  charged 
upoii  all  spirituous  liquors  might,  in  a  ^fetX 
degree,  afiect  some  part  of  the  civil-IiBt 
revenues,  his  majesty,  for  the  sake  of  reme- 
dying  so  great  an  evil  as  was  intended  by 
that  Dill  to  be  prevented,  did  consent  to  ac- 
cept any  other  revenue  of  equal  value,  to 
be  settled  and  appropriated  in  lieu  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  said  duties.   The  bill  was  read 
a  second  time,  and  consigned  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house ;  but  that  for  limits 
ing  the  number  of  officers  in  the  house  of 
oonimonff  was  thrown  out  at  the  second  read- 
ing.   Petitions  against  the  bill  touching  the 
retail  of  spirituous  liquors  were  presented 
by  the  traaers  to  the  British  sugar  colonies, 
by  the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool, 
representing  the  hardships  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  by  a  hiw  which  amounted 
to  a  prohibition  of  rum  and  spirits  distilled 
from  molasses.    In  consequence  of  these 
remonstrances,  a  mitigating  clause  wa0  in- 
serted, in  fovor  of  the  composition  known 
by  the  name  of  punch,  and  distillers  were 
permitted  to  exercise  any  other  employment. 
The  sum  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  was 
voted  for  making  good  the  deficiencies  that 
might  happen  in  the  civil-list  by  this  bill, 
which  at  length  passed  through  the  house, 
though  not  vrithout  reiterated  disputes  and 
warm  altercation.    Violent  opposition  was 
likewise  made  to  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  who  offered  a  peti- 
tion, representing,  that  though  from  motives 
of  conscience  they  refused  the  payment  of 
tithes,  church-rates,  oblations,  and  ecclesi- 
astical dues,  they  were  exposed  to  grievous 
sufilbrings  by  prosecution  in  the  exchequer, 
ecclesiastical,  and  other  courts,  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  their  persons,  and  the  ruin 
of  them  and  their  families.    A  bill  being 
prepared  for  their  relief,  was  read  and  prints 
ed:  then  petitions  were  preferred  against  it 
by  the  clergy  of  Middlesex,  and  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Counsel  was 
heard  in  behalf  of  those  petitioners,  and 
several  alterations  proposed  in  the  bill,  which 
after  long  and  repeated  debates  surmounted 
all  opposition,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lord& 

MORTMAIN  ACT. 
In  the  month  of  February  the  king  had 
sent  two  members  of  the  privy-council  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  message,  pro- 
posing a  marriage  between  his  royal  high- 
ness and  the  princess  of  Saxe-gotha.    This 
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propoeal  being  agreeable  to  the  prince,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  April.  Upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  Pulteney  moved  for  an  address  of  conr 

g;ratulation  to  his  majesty,  and  was  supported 
y  Mr.  George  LytUeton  and  Mr.  William 
Pitt,  who  seized  this  op^rtunity  of  pro- 
nouncing elegant  panegyrics  on  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  his  amiable  consort  These 
two  young  members  soon  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  house  by  their  eloquence 
and  superior  talents.  The  attention  of  the 
house  was  afterwards  converted  to  a  )>ill  for 
the  preventing  of  smuggling;  and  another 
for  explaining  the  act  for  the  more  eflfectual 
preventing  of  bribery  and  comiption  in  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament 
Both  made  their  way  through  the  lower 
house,  and  were  sent  up  to  the  lords  fiv  their 
concurrence.  The  number  of  land  forces 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  current  year 
was  reduced  to  seventeen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  four  efl^tive  men.  The  sup- 
plies were  raised  by  the  malt-tax  and  iana- 
tax  at  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  additional 
duties  on  mum,  cider,  and  perry,  stamped 
vellum,  parchment  and  paper;  and  by  an 
act  empowering  his  majesty  tb  borrow  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  sinking 
fund.  In  this  sessioiKthe  parliament  re- 
pealed the  old  statutes  of  England  and  Scot- 
land against  coniuration,  witchcraft,  and 
dealing  with  evu  spirits.  The  commons 
likewise  prepared  a  bill  to  restrain  the  dis- 
position of  lands  in  mortmain,  whereby  they 
became  unalienable.  Against  this  measure 
petitions  were  presented  by  the  two  univer- 
sities, the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester, 
and  Westminster,  and  divers  hospitals  that 
subsisted  by  charitable  donations.  In  favor 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  a  particular 
exempting  clause  was  inserted.  Several 
other  amendments  were  made  in  the  bill, 
which  passed  through  both  houses,  and  oIk 
tained  the  royal  assent  Among  the  acts 
passed  in  this  session,,  was  one  fornaturali^ 
me  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales; 
and  another  for  building  a  bridge  across  tiie 
Thames  from  New  Palace-yara,  in  the  cily 
of  Westminster,  to  the  opposite  shore  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  The  points  chiefly  de- 
bated  in  the  house  of  lords  were  the  address 
of  thanks  for  his  majesty's  speech,  the  mort- 
main bill,  the  Quakers'  bill,  which  was 
thrown  out,  and  that  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  which  did  not  pass  without  divi- 
sion and  protest  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
May  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a 
speech,  in  which  he  told  both  houses,  that  a 
farther  convention  touching  the  execution 
of  the  preliminaries,  had  been  made  and 
communicated  to  him  bv  the  emperor  and 
most  Christian  king :  and  that  negotiations 
were  carrying  on  by  the  several  powers  en- 


gaged in  the  late  war,  in  order  to  settle  a 
general  pacification.  He  expressed  fnan 
concern  at  seeing  siich  seeds  of  disss tiaftf- 
^on  sown  among  his  people :  he  ptotested 
it  was  his  desire,  and  should  be  his  oarev  to 
preserve  the  present  oonstitotion  io  church 
and  state,  as  by  law  established :  he  reeom- 
mended  hansony  and  rantnal  aifectkii 
among  all  Protestants  of  the  nation,  as  the 
great  security  of  that  happy  estaUishment: 
and  signified  his  intention  to  viail  his  Ger- 
man £>minion8L  Accordingly,  the  parlia- 
ment was  no  sooner  proro^ed,  than  he  set 
out  for  Hanover,  after  haTing  appointed  the 
queen  regent  in  his  absence. 

REMARKABLE  RIOT  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Such  ade^ee  of  licentiousness  prevailed 
over  the  whole  nation,  that  the  kingdom 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  riots,  which 
mi|^  have  been  prevented  by  proper  rego- 
lationa  of  the  civil  government  in  a  dne  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  most  remarhable  of 
these  disturbances  happened  at  Edinbaigfa, 
on  the  seventh  day  of  September.  Jam 
Portepus,  who  commanded  the  guard  paid 
Inr  that  city,  a  man  of  brutal  dispositioD  and 
mndoned  morals,  had,  at  the  ejcecntion  of 
a  smuffgler,  been  provoked  by  some  insahs 
from  the  populace  to  order  his  men,  without 
using  the  previous  formalities  of  the  law, 
to  fire  with  shot  among  the  crowd;  bf 
which  precipitate  order  several  innocent 
persons  lost  their  lives.  Porteoos  was 
tried  for  murder,  convicted,  and  received 
sentence  of  death ;  but  the  queen,  as  guar- 
dian of  the  realm,  thought  proper  to  in- 
dulge him  with  a  reprieve.  The  commoo 
people  of  Edmburgh  resented  this  lenity 
shown  to  a  criminal,  who  was  the  object  of 
their  detestation.  They  remembered  that 
pardons  had  been  granted  to  divers  military 
delinquents  in  that  country,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  legal  trial.  They  seemed  to 
think  those  were  encouragements  to  oopres- 
sion:  they  were  fired  by  a  natioBal  jeal- 
ousy :  th^  were  stimulated  by  the  relations 
and  friends  of  those  who  bad  been  mnider- 
ed :  and  they  resolved  to  wreak  their  ven- 
ffeanoe  on  me  author  of  that  tragedy,  by 
depriving  him  of  lifo  on  the  very  day  which 
the  judges  had  fixed  fbr  his  execotion. 
Thus  determined,  they  aflsembled  in  differ- 
ent bodies,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  They 
blocked  up  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  the  troops  that  were  quar- 
tered in  the  suburbs.  They  surprised  and 
disarmed  the  tovm  guards ;  they  broke  open 
the  prison  doors;  dragged  Porteoos  from 
thence  to  the  place  of  execution;  and, 
leaving  him  hanging  br  the  neck  on  a  dyer's 
pole,  qnietiy  disperaed  to  their  several  hab> 
ilations.  Ijiis  exploit  was  performed  with 
such  conduct  and  deliberation  as  seemed  to 
be  the  result  of  a  plan  formed  by  some  per- 
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oww  of  cooBeqnenoe;  it,  therefere,  became 
the  object  of  a  very  severe  inquiry. 

RUPTURE  BETWEEN  THE  CZARINA  AND 
TOE  OTTOMAN  PORTE. 

DcBim  this  summer  a  rupture  happened 
between  the  Turks  and  Rnssians,  which 
last  reduced  the  city  of  Asoph  on  the  Black 
Set,  and  ovenan  tM  greatest  nart  of  Crim 
Tartary.  The  easarina  declarea  war  against 
the  OtkMnan  Porte,  because  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea  had  made  incursions  upon  her 
frontierB;  and,  when  she  craipkined  of 
these  disorders  to  the  vizier,  die  received 
DO  satisfrction :   besides,  a  large  bodj  of 
Tartars   had,  by  order  of  that  minister, 
marched  through  the  Russian  provinces  in 
despite  of  the  empress,  and  committed  ter- 
rible havoc  in  their  route.    The  emperor 
was  obliged  to  engajEfe  as  a  party  in  this 
war,  by  a  treaty  of»nsive  and  defensive, 
which  he  had  many  years  before  concluded 
with  the  caarimL    Yet,  before  he  declared 
himself  be  joined  the  maritime  powers  in 
oflfering  his  mediation  to  the  sultan,  who 
was  very  well  disposed  to  peace ;  but  the 
csarina  insisted  upon  her  retaining  Asoph, 
which  her  forces  had  reduced;  and  this 
preliminary  article  being  rejected,  as  dis- 
honorable to  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  court 
of  Vienna  began  to  make  pieparations  for 
war.    By  this  time  all  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers in  Italy  had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  concluded  between  the  emperor 
and  Fraoce,    The  duke  of  Lonain  bid  es- 
poused the  eaiperor's  eldest  daughter,  the 
archdutdiesB   Afona  Theresa,  and  ceded 
Lorrain  to  France,  even  before  he  succeed- 
ed to  ToKaoy.    Don  Carlos  was  crowned 
king  of  Sicuy;   Stanislaus  abdicated  the 
crown  of  PoJand ;  and  Augustus  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  sovereign  of  that 
kingdom.     The    preliminaries   were   ap- 
proved and  accepted  b^  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire: the  king  of  Spam  sent  orders  for  his 
troops^  to  evacuate  Tuscany ;  and  the  prov- 
inces in  Italy  yielded  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria.   Prince  Ehigene  who  had  managed 
the  interest  of  the  emperor  on  this  occsr 
skin,  did  not  live  to  see  the  hi^>py  fruits  of 
this  negotiation.    He  died  at  Vienna,  in 
April,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  invindble 
hero  and  consummate  politician.    He  was 
xt  long  survived  by  count  Staremberg,  an- 
oUier  Impenal  genera],  who  ranked  next  to 
the  prince  in  mUitary  reputation.    About 
^  aame  time  Great  Britain  sustained  a 
natiooal  kss  in  the  death  of  lord  chancellor 
Talbot,  who,  by  his  worth,  probity,  and  ac- 
^VM  aceompliBhments,  had  dignified  the 
g^  office  to  which  be  had  been  raised. 
He  died  oniversaily  lamented,  in  the  month 
«  Febroary,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two;  and 
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was  succeeded  on  the  bench  by  lord  Hard- 
wkJce. 

THE  SESSION  OF  PARLlABfENT. 
Thb  king  beinff  indisposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  ft,turued  hy  a  very 
tempestuous  passage  frcm  IfeUand,  the  par- 
liament was  pforoigued  firom  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  January  to  the  first  of  February, 
and  then  the  session  was  opened  by  com- 
mission. The  lord  chancellor,  as  one  of  the 
peers  authorized  by  this  commission,  made 
a  speech  in  his  majesty^s  name  to  both 
housea  With  respect  to  foreign  aflairs,  he 
told  them,  that  the  respective  acts  of  ces- 
sion being  exchanged,  uid  orders  given  for 
the  evacuatnn  and  possession  of  the  several 
countries  and  places  by  the  powers  concern- 
ed, according  to  the  allotment  and  disposi- 
tkm  of  the  preliminary  articles^  the  great 
work  oi  re-establishing  the  general  tran- 
quillity was  flur  advanced:  that,  however, 
common  prudence  called  upon  them  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  final  coBclnsion  of  the 
new  settlement.  He  said,  his  majesty 
could  not  without  surprise  and  concern  ob- 
serve the  many  contrivances  and  attempts 
carried  on,  in  various  shapes,  and  in  dimr- 
ent  parts  of  the  nation,  tumultuoosly  to  re- 
sist and  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  to  violate  the  neace  of  the  kingdom. 
He  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
hfdght  to  which  these  audacious  practices 
might  rise,  if  not  timely  suppressed,  afibrd- 
ed  a  melancholy  prospect,  and  required  par- 
ticular attention,  lest  they  should  anect 
private  persons  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  as  weU  as  the  general  peace 
and  good  older  of  the  whole.  After  the 
commons  had  agreed  to  an  address,  and 
heard  counsel  on  some  controverted  elec- 
tions, they  proceeded  to  take  the  supply 
into  consideration.  They  voted  ten  thou- 
sand men  for  the  sea^s^ica  They  con- 
tmued  for  the  land-service  the  same  num- 
ber they  had  maintained  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, amonntinff  to  seventeen  diousand 
seven  hundred  and  four :  but  this  measure 
was  not  adopted  without  oppositioo;  the 
money  was  raised  by  the  land  and  malt 
taxes,  reinforced  with  one  million  granted 
ont  of  the  sinking  fund. 

MOTION  FOR  A  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Ths  chief  subject  of  contention  that  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  course  of  this  session, 
was  a  motion  which  Mr.  Pulteney  made  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be 
pleased   to  settle  one  hundred  thousand 

Sionds  a-year  upon  the  prince  of  Wales, 
ei  represented  that  such  provision  wa» 
cooformahle  to  the  practice  of  ancient 
times:  that  what  he  proposed  had  been  en- 
joyed by  his  present  majesty,  in  the  lifetime 
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of  his  &ther ;  and  that  a  aettlement  of  this 
nature  was  r6a«>Dable,  and  neceaaary  to  as- 
certain the  independency  of  the  apparent 
heir  to  the, crown.  The  motbn  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  prenwative ;  as  an  of- 
ficious intermeddling  in  the  king's  family 
afikirs;  and  as  an  CTPort  to  set  his  majesty 
and  the  prince  at  variance,  But  a  misun- 
derstanding, it  seems,  had  already  happened 
in  the  royal  family.  The  minister  m  the 
midst  of  his  harangue  told  the  house,  by  his 
majesty's  command,  that  on  the  preceiding 
day  the  king  had  sent  a  message  to  the 
pnnce  bjr  several  noblemen  of  the  first 
quality,  miporting,  that  his  majesty  had 
given  order  for  settling  a  jointure  upon  the 
princess  of  Wales,  suitable  to  her  hi^h  rank 
and  dignity,  which  he  would  in  a  proper 
time  lay  before  {Parliament,  in  order  to  be 
rendered  more  certain  and  effectual :  that, 
althpugh  his  royal  highness  had  not  thought 
fit,  by  any  application  to  his  majesty,  to  de- 
sire ^t  his  allowance  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  might  be  rendered  less  precarious, 
the  king,  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
which  he  apprehended  might  follow  fh)m 
the  undutiful  measures  which  his  majesty 
was  informed  the  prince  had  been  advised 
to  pursue,  would  grant  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, for  his  majesty's  lifb,  the  said  mty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  issued 
'out  of  the  civil-list  revenues,  over  and 
above  the  priuce's  revenues  arising  from 
the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  which  his  majesty 
thought  a  very  competent  allowance,  con- 
sidenng  his  own  numerous  issue,  and  the 
great  expense  which  did  and  must  neceasa^ 
rily  attend  an  honorable  provision  for  the 
whole  royal  family :  that  the  pince,  bv  a 
verbal  answer,  desired  their  lordships  to  lay 
him  with  all  humility  at  his  majesty's  feet : 
to  assure  him  that  he  did,  apd  ever  should, 
retain  the  utmost  duty  for  his  royal  perstm : 
that  he  was  very  thankful  for  any  instance 
of  his  majesty's  goodness  to  him  or  to  the 
princess,  and  particularly  for  his  majesty's 
gracious  intention  of  settling  a  jomture 
upon  her  royal  highness ;  but  mat,  as  to  the 
message,  the  afiair  was  now  out  of  his 
hands,  and,  therefore,  he  could  give  no  an- 
swer to  it;  that  his  royal  highness  after- 
wards used  many  dutinil  expressions  to- 
wards his  majesty;  adding,  *' Indeed,  my 
lords,  it  is  in  other  hands,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it;"  or  words  to  that  efiect  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  then  endeavored  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  was  as  much  as  the  kin^  could  af- 
ford to  allow  for  the  prince's  maintenance ; 
and  he  expatiated  upon  the  bad  consequences 
that  miffht  ensue,  if  the  son  should  be  ren- 
dered altogether  independent  of  the  father. 
These  suggestions  did  not  pass  unanswer- 


ed. Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  asserted,  that 
the  parliament  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  creation  or  maintenance  of  a  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  Richard  U. 
who,  upon  the  death  of  his  fiither,  the  Black 
Pr^ce,  was  created  pince  of  Wales,  in 
consequence  of  an  address  or  petitioD  from 
parliament,  that  measure  was  in  all  proba- 
bility directed  by  the  king  himself  In  azi- 
swer  to  this  assertion  it  was  observed  that 
probably  the  king  would  not  have  been  so 
forward  in  creating  his  grandson  prince  of 
Wales,  if  he  had  not  ^n  forced  into  this 
step  by  his  parliament ;  for  Edward  in  his 
old  age  fell  into  a  sort  of  love  dotage,  and 
gave  hunself  entirely  up  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  mistress,  Alice  Pierce,  and  bis 
second  son,  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  raised  a  most  reaaooaUe 
jealousy  in  the  Black  Prince,  at  that  time 
on  his  death-bed,  who  could  not  but  be 
anxious  about  the  safety  and  right  of  his 
only  son,  whom  he  found  he  was  soon  to 
leave  a  child  in  the  hands  of  a  doting  grand- 
fiither  and  an  ambitious,  aspiring  uncle.  The 
supporters  of  the  motion  observed,  that  the 
allowance  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  not 
sufficient  to  defiay  the  prince's  yearly  ex- 
pense, without  allotting  one  shilling  fin-  acts 
of  chari^  and  munificence;  and  that  the 
several  deductions  for  land  taxes  and  fees 
reduced  it  to  forty-three  thousand  pounds. 
Thejr  affirmed,  that  his  whole  income,  in- 
cludmg  the  revenues  of  the  dutchy  of  Corn- 
wall, did  not  exceed  fifty-two  thoixsand 
pounds  a-year,  though,  by  his  majesty's  own 
regulation,  the  expense  of  the  prince's  houses 
hold  amounted  to  sixty-three  thousand.  They 
proved,  that  the  produce  of  Uie  civil-list  ex- 
ceeded nine  hundred  thousand  pounds^  a 
sum  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a- 
year  more  than  was  enjoyed  by  his  hite  ma- 
iesty ;  and  that,  in  the  first  vear  of  the  late 
kmg,  the  whole  expense  of  his  hoosdiold 
and  civil  government  did  not  mndi  exceed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a- 
year.  They  observed,  that  the  parliament 
added  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds 
annually  for  acts  of  charity  and  bounty,  to- 
gether with  the  article  of  secret-service 
money ;  and  allowed  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prince 
of  Wales:  that  the  article  of  secretreervice 
money  had  prodigiously  increased  in  th« 
late  reigpi :  by  an  account  which  happenel 
to  be  laid  befm  the  parliament,  it  appear- 
ed that  vast  sums  of  money  bad  been  givai 
for  purposes  which  nobody  understood,  end 
to  persons  whom  nobody  knew.  In  the  be- 
giuning  of  the  followms'  session  seTenl 
members  proposed  that  tnn  extradrdiiaij 
account  should  be  taken  into  conaidentioo; 
but  the  inquiry  was  warded  off  by  the  other 
party,  who  declared  that  the  parlkmeot 
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could  not  exunine  any  account  which  had 
been  preaented  to  a  rormer  seflrion.  The 
debate  was  fierce  and  lonf ;  and  ended  in  a 
dJTisioii,  by  which  the  motion  was  rejected. 
A  motioo  of  the  same  nature  was  made  by 
lord  Carteret  in  the  house  of  peers,  and 
g&re  rise  to  a  very  keen  dispute,  maintain- 
ed by'  tiie  same  arguments,  and  issuing  in 
the  same  termination. 

SCHEME  FOR  REDUCING  THE  INTEREST 
OF  THE  NATIOxNAL  DEBT. 
Tbb  next  remarkable  contest  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  motion  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  who 
proposed  the  sum  of  one  million  should  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  towards  redeeming 
the  like  sum  of  the  increased  capital  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  commonly  called  South 
Sea  annuities.  Several  members  argued  for 
the  expediency  of  applying  this  sum  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank,  as 
part  of  that  eocumbrance  was  saddled  with 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent  whereas  the  in- 
terest paid  for  the  other  sums  that  consti- 
tuted the  public  debt  did  not  exceed  four 
per  cent  Many  plausible  arguments  were 
ofiered  on  both  ndes  of  the  question ;  and 
at  length  tiie  motion  was  carri^  in  the 
affirmative.  The  house  having  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  Sir  John  Barnard  made  a  motion, 
for  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  money 
either  by  the  sale  of*^  annuities,  or  by  bor- 
rowing at  an  interest  not  exceeding  three 
per  cent  to  be  applied  toward  redeeimn|^ 
the  Sooth  Sea  annuities ;  and  that  such  of 
the  said  annuitants  as  AoaM  be  inclined  to 
subscribe  tiieir  respective  annuities,  should 
be  preferred  to  all  othera  He  said,  that 
even  those  public  securities  which  bore  an 
interest  of  three  per  cent  only  were  sold 
at  a  OTemium  in  'Change  alley:  he  was, 
theremre,  persuaded,  that  all  those  who  were 
willing  to  give  a  premium  for  a  three  per 
cent  security  would  gladly  lend  their  money 
to  the  government  at  the  same  interest, 
sfaoald  books  of  subscription  be  opened  for 
that  purpose,  with  an  assurance  that  no  part 
of  the  principal  should  be  paid  off  for  four- 
teen years.  He  expatiated  on  the  national 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  a  deduc- 
tion dfinterest  From  easy  and  obvious  cal- 
culmtions  he  inferred,  that  in  a  very  little 
time  the  interest  upofl  all  the  South  Sea 
annuities  would  be  reduced  fh>m.fbur  to 
three  per  cent  without  any  danger  to  pub- 
lic crrait,  or  breach  of  public  mith :  that 
then  the  produce  of  the  smking  fund  would 
amount  to  feurteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  to  be  api^ied  only  towards  re- 
deeming the  capital  of  the  several  trading 
companies:  he  proved  that  this  measure 
would  bring  ev^  one  of  them  so  much 
witfahi  the  power  of  parliament,  that  they 
would  be  fftad  to  acc^  of  three  per  cent 
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mterest  on  any  teasonable  terms ;  in  which 
case  the  sinking  fund  would  rise  to  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  Then  the  parliament  might  ven- 
ture to  annihilate  one  half  of  it,  by  freeing 
the  people  from  the  taxes  upon  coals,  can- 
dles, soap^  leather,  and  other  such  imposi- 
tions as  lay  heavy  upon  the  poor  laborers 
and  manufecturers :  the  i^maining  part  of 
the  smking  fbnd  might  be  applied  towards 
the  discharge  of  those  annuities  and  public 
debts  which  bore  an  interest  of  three  per 
cent  only,  and  afterwards  towards  diminish- 
ing the  capitals  of  the  several  trading  com- 
panies till  the  term  of  fourteen  years  should 
be  expired;  then  the  sinking  fund  would 
again  amount  to  above  a  million  yearly, 
which  would  be  sufficient  fbr  paving  them 
off,  and  freeing  the  nation  entirely  trom  all 
its  encumbrances.  This  salutary  scheme  was 
violently  opposed  by  alderman  Heathcote, 
and  other  partisans  of  the  ministiy :  yet  all 
their  objections  were  refuted ;  and,  in  order 
to  defeat  the  project,  they  were  Obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  artifice.  Mr.  Winnington 
moved,  that  all  the  public  creditors,  as  well 
as  the  South  Sea  annuitants,  ^ould  be 
comprehended.  Sir  John  Barnard  demon- 
strated, that  it  might  be  easy  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  borrow  monev  at  three  per  cent 
sufficient  fer  paying  off  such  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  four  and  twenty  millions  as  were 
not  willing  to  accept  of  that  interest;  but  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  borrow 
enough  to  satisfy  the  proprietors  of  four  and 
fbrt^  miUions,  who  might  choose  to  have 
then*  principal  rather  than  such  an  interest 
Nevertheless  resolutions  were  founded  on 
this  and  other  alterations  of  the  original 
scheme ;  and  a  bill  was  immediately  prepar- 
ed. It  produced  manv  other  debates,  and 
was  at  last  postponed  by  dint  of  ministerial 
influence.  The  same  venerable  patriot,  who 
projected  this  scheme,  moved  tnat,  as  soon 
as  the  interest  of  all  the  national  redeem- 
able debt  should  be  reduced  to  three  per 
cent  the  house  would  take  off  some  of  the 
heavy  taxes  which  oppressed  the  poor  and 
the  manufacturers:  but  this  motion  was  re- 
jected by  the  majority. 
BILL  AGAINST  THE  CITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
1797. — ^Thb  last  disputes  of  this  session 
were  excited  b^  a  bill  sent  down  from  the 
lords  fer  punishrag  the  magistrates  and  city 
of  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
John  Porteous.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
session  lord  Carteret  recapitulated  the  sev- 
eral tumults  and  riots  which  had  lately  hap- 
pened in  difi^rent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  particularly  insisted  upon  the  atrocious 
murder  of  Captain  Porteous,  as  a  flagrant 
msnlt  upon  the  government,  and  a  violation 
of  the  public  peace,  so  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  it  seemed  to  have  been  concerted 
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and  executed  with  deliberation  and  decency. 
He  suspected  that  some  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh had  been  concerned  in  the  murder; 
not  only  from  this  circumstance,  but  like- 
wise because,  notwithstandinj?  the  reward 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been 
offered  by  proclamation  for  the  discovery  of 
any  person  who  acted  in  that  tragedy,  not 
one  individual  had  as  yet  been  detected.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  magistrates  had 
encouraged  the  riot,  and  that  the  city  had 
foHeited  its  charter;  and  he  proposed  a 
minute  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  the 
affair.  He  was  seconded  by  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  earl  of  Day;  though 
this  last  nobleman  differed  in  opinion  with 
him  in  respect  to  the  charter  of  the  city, 
which,  he  said,  could  not  be  justly  forfeited 
by  the  fiiult  of  the  magistracy.  The  lords 
resolved.  That  the  magistrates  and  other 
persons  from  whom  they  might  obtain  the 
n.ecessary  information  concerning  this  riot 
should  be  ordered  to  attend ;  and,  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
desiring  that  the  different  accounts  and 
papers  relating  to  the  murder  of  captain 
rorteous  might  be  submitted  to  the  perusal 
of  the  house.  These  documents  being  ac- 
cordingly examined,  and  all  the  witnesses 
arrived,  including  three  Scottish  fudges,  a 
debate  arose  about  the  manner  in  which 
these  last  should  be  interrogated,  whether 
at  the  bar,  at  the  table,  or  on  the  wool-sacks. 
Some  Scottish  lords  asserted,  that  they  had 
a  ri^ht  to  be  seated  next  to  the  judges  of 
En^and :  but  after  a  long  debate  this  claim 
was  rejected,  and  the  jud^s  of  Scotland 
appeared  at  the  bar  in  their  robes.  A  bill 
was  brought  in  to  disable  Alexander  Wilson, 
esquire,  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  from 
enjoving  any  office  or  place  of  magistracy 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere  ui 
Oreat  Britain;  for  imprisoning  the  said 
Alexander  Wilson ;  for  aholisliing  the  guard 
of  that  city ;  and  for  taking  away  the  gates 
of  the  Netherbow-port,  so  as  to  open  a  com- 
munication between  the  city  and  the  sub- 
urbs, in  which  the  king's  troops  are  quar- 
tered. The  duke  of  Argyle,  in  arguing 
against  this  bill,  said  he  could  not  think  of 
a  proceeding  more  harsh  or  unprecedented 
than  the  present,  as  he  believed  there  was 
no  instance  of  the  whole  weight  of  parlia- 
mentary indignation,  for  such  he  called  a 
proceeding  l^  a  bill  ex  post  facto^  falling 
upon  any  single  person,  fiir  less  upon  any 
community,  for  cnmes  that  were  within  the 
reach  of  the  inferior  courts  of  justice :  for 
this  reason  he  observed,  that  if  the  lord 
provost  and  citizens  of  Edinburgh  should 
suffer  in  the  terms  of  the  present  bill,  they 
would. suffer  by  a  cruel,  unjust,  and  fan- 
tastical proceeding :  a  proceeding  of  which 
the  worst  use  might  be  made,  S  ever  the 


nation  should  have  the  miafoitmie  ia  fiiH 
under  a  partial,  self-interested  adminisitra- 
tion.  He  told  them  he  sat  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  when  that  part  of  the 
treaty  oi  Union  relating  to  the  privileges 
of  the  royal  burghs  was  settled  on  the  same 
footing  as  religion;  that  is,  they  were 
made  unalterable  by  any  subeeqaent  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
the  eloquence  and  warmth  of  his  remon- 
strance, the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
house  of  commons,  where  it  produced  a 
violent  contest  The  commons  set  on  &ot 
a  severe  scrutiny  into  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances that  preceded  and  attended  the 
murder  of  Porteous:  from  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  it  appeared  that  oo  free- 
man or  citizen  of  Edinburgh  was  coDoemed 
in  the  riot,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of 
country  people,  excited  by  the  relations  cf 
some  unhappy  persons  whom  Porteous  and 
his  men  had  slain  at  the  execution  of  the 
smuggler ;  and  these  were  assisted  by  ap- 
prentice-boys and  the  lowest  claas  of  vasa- 
bonds  that  happened  to  be  at  Edinbor^: 
that  the  lord  provost  had  taken  all  the  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  mischief  that  his  reflec- 
tion suggested:  that  he  even  expoeed  his 
person  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  in  his 
endeavor  .to  disperse  them ;  and  that,  if  be 
had  done  amiss,  he  erred  fix>m  want  of 
judgment  rather  than  from  want  of  incli- 
natk>n  to  protect  the  unhappy  Porteous.  It 
likewise  appeared  that  Mr.  Lindsay,  mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  had  gone  in 
person  to  general  Moyle,  commander  of  the 
forces  in  North  Britain,  informed  him  of 
the  riot,  implored  his  immediate  aeeistance, 
and  promised  to  conduct  his  troops  into  the 
city ;  and  that  his  suit  was  rejected,  because 
he  Could  not  produce  a  written  order  Gxmt 
the  magistracy,  which  he  neither  could 
have  obtained  in  such  confusion,  nor  ven- 
tured to  carry  about  his  person  through  the 
midst  of  an  enraged  populace.  The  Scot- 
tish members  exerted  themselves  with  un- 
common vivacity  in  defence  of  their  capi- 
tal. They  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard^ lord  Cornbury,  Mr.  Shippen,  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe.  Lord  Polworth  declared,  that 
if  any  gentleman  would  show  wfaeie  one 
argument  in  the  charge  against  the  lord 
provost  and  the  citv  of  Edinburgh  bad  been 
proved,  he  would  that  instant  give  his  vote 
for  the  commitment  of  the  biU.  He  said, 
if  gentlemen  would  lay  their  bands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  ask  themselves,  whether 
they  would  have  voted  in  this  manner  had 
the  case  of  Edinburgh  been  that  of  the 
city  of  Bristol,  York,  Or  Norwich,  he  was 
persuaded  they  would  have  required  that 
everv  tittle  of  the  charge  against  them 
should  have  been  fully  and  nndeniaUj 
proved.  Some  amendments  and  mitigatioBS 
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being  inserted  in  the  bill,  it  passed  the 
house,  was  sent  back  to  the  lords,  who 
agreed  to  the  alterations,  and  then  received 
ihe  royal  assent 

ft       PLAYHOUSE  BILL. 
Thb  next  effort  of  the  minister  was  ob- 
liqaely  levelled  at  the  libeit^  of  the  press^ 
which    it  was  much   for  his  interest  to 
abridge.     The  errors  of  his  conduct,  the 
mystery  of  that  corruption  which  he  had  so 
sacceesfuUy  reduced  to  a  system,  and  all 
the  Ueniishes  of  his  administration,  had  been 
exposed  and  ridicnled,  not  only  in  political 
periodical  writings  produced  by  the  most 
eminent  hands,  but  likewise  in  a  succession 
of  theatrical  pieces,  which  met  with  un- 
common snccess  among  the  people.    He 
either  wanted  judgment  to  distmguish  men 
of  genius,  or  could  find  none  that  would  en- 
gage in  his  service :  he  therefore  employed 
a  set  of  wretched  authors,  void  of  under- 
standiur  and  ingfenuity.    They  undertook 
the  defence  of  his  ministry,  and  answered 
the  animadversions  of  his  antagonistsL  The 
match  was  so  extremely  unequal,  that,  in- 
stead of  justifying  his  conduct,  they  ex- 
posed it  to  additiomd  ridicule  and  contempt ; 
and  he  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  de- 
spised by  the  whole  nation.    He  reeved 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  choke  those 
canals  through  which  the  torrent  of  censure 
had  flowed  upon  his  character.    The  man- 
ager of  a  playhouse  communicated  to  him 
a  manuscript  farce,  entitled,  The  Golden 
R4]mp,  which  was  fhiught  with  treason  and 
abuse  upon  the  government,  and  had  been 
presented  to  the  stage  for  exhibition.    This 
performance  was  produced  in  the  house  of 
commonsL    The  minister  descanted  upon 
the  insolence,  the  malice,  the  immorality, 
and  the  seditious  calumny,  which  had  been 
of  late  propagated  in  theatrical  piecea    A 
bill  was  .iNKHight  in  to  limit  the  number  of 
playhouses ;  to  subject  all  dhunatic  writers 
to  the  inspection  of  the  lord  chamberlain ; 
and  to  compel  them  to  take  out  a  license 
for  every  production  before  it  could  appe^ir 
on  the  stage.    Notwithstanding  a  vigorous 
opposition,  this  bill  passed  through  both 
houses  with  extraordinary  dispatch,  and  ob- 
tained the  roval  sanction.    In  this  debate 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield  distinguished  him* 
self  by  an  excellent  speech,  that  will  ever 
endear  his  character  to  all  the  friends  of 


genius  and  literature,  to  all  those  who  are 
wanned  with  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  ^  Our  sta^  (said  he)  ousht  cer- 
tainly to  be  kept  within  due  bounds;  but, 
fw  this  purpose,  our  laws  as  they  stand  at 
present  are  sufficient  If  our  stage-players 
at  any  time  exceed  these  bounds,  mey  ought 
to  be  prosecuted;  they  may  be  puni^ed. 
We  have  precedents,  we  have  examples  of 
persons  punished  for  things  lees  criminal 
than  some  pieces  which  have  been  lately 
represented :  a  new  law  must,  therefore,  be 
unnecessary;  and  in  the  present  case  it 
cannot  be  unnecessary  without  being  dan- 
gerous. Every  unnecessary  restraint  is  a 
fetter  upon  the  legs,  is  a  shackle  upon  (he 
hands,  of  liberty.  One  of  the  greatest 
blessings  we  empy,  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  a  people  can  enjoy,  is  liberty. 
But  every  good  m  this  life  has  its  alloy  of 
evil.  Licentiousness  is  the  alloy  of  liberty.. 
It  is  an  ebullition,  an  excrescence ;  it  is  a 
speck  upon  the  eye  of  the  political  body, 
which  I  can  never  touch  but  with  a  gentle, 
with  a  trembling  hand ;  lest  I  destroy  the 
body,  lest  I  injure  the  eye,  upon  which  it 
is  apt  to  appear.  If  the  stqge  becomes  at 
any  time  licentious,  if  a  play  appears  to  be 
a  libel  upon  the  government,  or  upon  any 
particular  man,  the  king's  courts  are  open ; 
the  law  is  sufficient  to  punish  the  ofiender. 
If  poets  and  players  are  to  be  restrained, 
let  them  be  restrained  as  other,  subjects 
are,  by  the  known  laws  of  their  country ; 
if  they  o^nd,  let  them  be  tried  as  every 
Englishman  ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their 
country.  Do  not  let  us  sul^ect  them  to  the 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  any  pne  man. 
A  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man  to  judge  and  determine  without  limit- 
ation, control,  or  appeal,  is  a  sort  of  power 
unknown  to  our  laws,  inconsistent  with  our 
constitution.  It  b  a  higher,  a  more  abso- 
lute power  than  we  trust  even  to  the  king 
himself;  and,  therefore,  I  must  think  we 
ought  not  to  vest  any  such  power  in  his 
majesty's  lord  chamberlam.*'  His  argu- 
ments had  no  effisct,  though  the  house  ad- 
mired his  elocution ;  and  uie  playhouse  bill 
passed  into  a  law.    On  the  twenty-fint  day 


of  June  the  king  made  a  short  mech  to 
both  houses,  and  the  lord  chanceUor  pro- 
rogued the  parliament 
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>  ■ 

!%€  Raukau  take  Oexakmo-^Deaik  of  Otuton  de  Msdicis,  Dyke  of 
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THE  RUSSIANS  TAKE  CX7ZAKOW. 
A  ooHOEBM  had  been  opened  at  Nieme- 
row  in  Poland,  to  oompromiee  the  difi^T^ 
ences  between  the  czarina  and  the  ffiand 
•eignior;  but  this  proving^  inefl^tna^  the 
emperor  declared  war  against  the  TnrlOB^ 
ana  demanded  asoBtance  from  the  diet  of 
the  empira  He  concerted  the  opeiationB 
of  the  campaign  with  the  emproBS  of  Mus- 
co^.  It  was  affreed,  that  the  ImperialietB 
under  count  Seckendorf  should  attack  Wid- 
din  in  Servia,  while  the  Russianfl,  oommand- 
ed  by  count  de  Munich,  lAoold  penetrate  to 
the  Ukrainei  and  besiege  Oczakow,  on  the 
Boristhenes.  They  accordingly  advanced 
against  this  place,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
twenty  thousand  men ;  and  on  the  aide  of 
the  Skiristhenes  defended  by  eighteen  galr 
leys.  The  Muscovites  earned  oo  their  ap- 
proaches with  such  impetuosity  and  perse- 
veranoe,  that  the  Turks  were  terrified  at 
their  valor,  and  in  a  few  dajrs  capitulated. 
Among  these  who  signalized  themselves  by 
uncommon  marks  of  prowess  in  these  at- 
tacks, was  general  Keith,  now  field-marshal 
in  the  Prussian  service,  who  was  danger- 
ously wounded  on  this  occasion.  Mean- 
while count  Seckendorf,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  reduce  Widdin  without  a  squadron 
of  ships  on  the  Danube,  turned  his  arms 
ajfainst  Nissa,  which  was  surrendered  to 
bun  on  the  eight  and  twentieth  day  of  July ; 
but  this  was  the  fiuthest  verge  of  his  good 


fbrtune.  The  Turks  attacked  the  posl  which 
the  Imperialists  occupied  aloof  the  Dundie: 
They  took  the  ibrt  of  Padodfl,  honied  the 
town  of  Das  in  Walkchia,  and  phinderBd 
the  neighboring  villages^  The  prinoe  of 
Saxe-HudborgiMuisen,  who  had  invested 
Baffnakbck  in  Bosnia,  was  defeated,  and 
obljged  to  repass  the  Saave.  Count  Seck- 
endorf was  recalled  to  Viennm;  aod  the 
oonunand  of  the  army  devolved  opon  ooont 
PhilippL  Ckwint  KevenhuUer  was  obliged 
to  retreat  fi!om  Seivia ;  and  Nksa  was  reta- 
ken by  the  MusBelman&  The  conferences 
at  NieniMow  were  brokoi  off;  and  the 
Turkish  plenipotentiaries  retomed  to  Coo- 
stantinople. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  now  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  repose  under  the  dommion  of 
Augustus.  Feidinaad,  the  old  doke  of 
Gourland,  djitkg  without  issue,  the  sooces- 
sion  was  disputed  by  the  Teutook  order 
and  the  kingdom  oif  Poland*  while  the 
States  of  Courland  daimed  a  right  of  elec- 
tion, and  sent  deputies  to  Petersburgh,  im- 
ploring the  protection  of  the  carina.  A 
body  of  Russian  troops  immediately  entered 
that  country;  and  the  States  elected  tbe 
count  de  Biron,  high-chamberlain  to  the 
empress  of  Muscovy.  The  eleclor  of  Co- 
logn,  as  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  or 
der,  prot^ited  against  this  election ;  but  the 
king  of  Poland  agreed  to  it,  on  certain  ooo- 
ditions  settled  at  Dantzick  with  the  oom- 
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nunaries  of  the  new  doke  and  those  of  the 
czaiina.  In  the  month  of  July,  John  Gtt»- 
ton  de  Medicis,  great  duke  of  Tuscany, 
died  at  Florence ;  and  the  prince  de  Craon 
took  poosesBion  of  his  territories,  in  the 
name  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  to  whom  the 
emperor  had  already  granted  the  eventual 
investitare  of  that  dutchy. 

DEATH  OF  CAROLINE,  QUEEN  CONSORT. 
In  England,  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  attracted  by  an  open  breach  in  the  roy- 
al family.    The  princess  of  Wales  had  ad- 
yanced  to  the  very  last  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy before  the  king  and  queen  were  in- 
formed of  her  being  with  child.    She  was 
twice  conveyed  firom  Hampton-coart  to  the 
palace  of  St  Jameses,  when  her  labor-pains 
were  supposed  to  be  approaching ;  and  at 
length  was  delivered  of  a  princess  in  about 
two  hours  after  her  arrival.    The  king  be- 
ing apprized  of  this  event,  sent  a  message 
by  the  earl  of  Eesez  to  the  prince,  express- 
ing his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  his 
royal  highness,  as  an  indignity  offered  to 
himself  and  the  queen.    The  prince  depre- 
cated his  majesty's  anger  in  several  sbb- 
miasive  letters,  and  implored  the  queen's 
mediation.    The  nrincess  joined  her  en- 
treaties to  those  of  his  royal  highness ;  but 
all  their  humility  and  supplication  proved 
inefl^uaL    The  king,  in  another  message 
Bent  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  observed,  tlmt 
the  prmce  had  removed  the  princess  twice 
io  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  day 
of  her  delivery,  from  the  place  of  his  ma- 
jesty's residence,  in  expectation  of  her  la- 
bor ;  and  both  times,  on  his  return,  indus- 
triously concealed  &om  the  knowledge  of 
the  king  and  queen  every  circumstance  re- 
nting to  this  important  affiiir :  that  at  hist, 
without  giving  any  notice  to  their  majes- 
ties, he  htA  precipitately  hurried  the  prin- 
cess from  Hampton-court,  in  a  condition  not 
to  be  named :  that  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  for  a  considerable  time,  had  been 
BO  entirely  void  of  all  real  duty  to  the  king, 
that  his  majesty  had  reason  to  be  highly 
offended  with  him.   He  ffave  him  to  uimer- 
stand,  that  until  he  shoufi  withdraw  his  re- 
gard and  confidence  from  those  by  whose 
instigation  and  advice  he  was  directed  and 
encouraged  in  his  unwarrantable  behavior 
to  his  majesty  and  the  queen,  and  return  to 
his  duty,  he  diould  not  reside  in  the  palace: 
he,  therefore,  si^ified  his  pleasure  that  he 
should  leave  St  James's,  with  all  his  family, 
when  it  could  be  done  without  prejudice  or 
inconvenience  to  the  princess.  In  obedience 
to  this  order  the  prinee  retired  to  Kew,  and 
nuide  other  effints  to  be  readmitted  into 
his  majesty's  fkvor,  which,  however,   he 
coold  not  retrieve.    Whatever  might  have 
ticen  his  design  in  concealing  so  long  from 
the  kmg  and  queen  the  pregnancy  of  the 


princess,  and  afterwards  hurrym^  her  from 
place  to  place  in  such  a  condition,  to  ihe 
manifest  hazard  of  her  life,  his  majesty  had 
certainly  cause  to  be  offisnded  at  thiv  part 
of  his  conduct;  though  the  punishment 
seems  to  have  been  severe,  if  not  rigorous ; 


for  he  was  not  ^ven  admitted  into  the  nres- 
ence  of  the  queen  his  mother,  to  express 
his  duty  to  her,  in  her  last  moments,  to  im- 
plore her  forgiveness,  and  receive  her  last 
blessing.  She  died  of  a  mortification  in  her 
bowels,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  regretted 
as  a  princess  of  unomiman  sagacity,  and  as 
a  pattern  of  conjugal  virtue. 

DISPUTE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
Trs  king  opened  the  sesswn  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  January, 
with  a  short  speech  recommending  the  dis- 
patch of  the  public  business  with  prudence 
and  unanimity.  Each  house  presented  a 
warm  address  of  condolence  on  the  queen's 
death,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  extreme- 
ly afiksted.  Though  the  house  of  commons 
unanimously  sympathized  with  the  king  in 
his  afiUction,  the  minister  still  met  with 
contradiction  in  some  of  his  favorite  mea- 
sures. One  would  fanagine  that  all  the  ar- 
g[uments  for  and  against  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace  had  been  already  exhausted : 
but,  when  it  was  moved  that  the  same  num* 
her  of  land  forces  which  they  had  voted  in 
the  preceding  year  should  he  contmued  in 
pay  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  dispute  was 
renewed  with  surprising  vivacity,  and  pro- 
duced some  reasons  which  had  not  been  sug- 
gested before.  The  adherents  of  tfie  min- 
ister fairly  owned,  that  if  the  army  should 
be  disbanded,  or  even  considerably  reduced, 
they  believed  the  tory  interest  would  pre- 
yail :  that  the  ^present  number  of  forces  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  which  was  filled  with 
clamor  and  discontent,  as  well  as  to  support 
the  whig  mterest;  and  that  they  would 
vote  for  keeping  up  four  times  the  number, 
should  it  be  foimd  expedient  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  members  in  the  opposition  repli- 
ed, that  this  declaration  was  a  severe  satire 
on  the  ministry,  whose  conduct  had  given 
birth  to  such  a  spirit  of  discontent  T%ey 
said  it  was  in  efibct  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment, that  what  they  called  the  whig  in- 
terest was  no  more  than  an  inoensiderable 
party,  which  had  engroned  the  administra- 
tion by  indirect  metlKids;  which  acted  con- 
trary to  the.  sense  of  the  nation ;  and  de- 
pended for  support  upon  a  mUitaiy  power, 
by  which  the  people  m  general  were  over- 
awed, and  ccHAsequently  enslaved.  They 
affirmed,  that  the  discontent  of  which  the 
ministry  complained  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  that  very  stanaing  army, 
which  perpetuated  their  taxes,  and  husj* 
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o«er  their  heads  as  the  instrumentB  of  arbi- 
tiary  power  and  oppfenioiL  Lord  Pol- 
woxth  explaioed  the  iiatiirB  of  whig  princi- 
ple^ and  demonstrated  that  the  party  which 
distiiiguished  itself  by  this  appellation,  no 
lon|fer  retained  the  maxims  b^  which  the 
wfaigB  were  originally  characterised.  Sir 
John  Hynde  Cotton,  who  spoke  with  the 
courage  and  freedom  of  an  old  English  bar- 
on, declared,  he  never  knew  a  member  of 
that  hoose,  who  acted  on  trae  whig  princi- 
plee^  vote  lor  a  standing  arra^in  time  of 
peace.  *'  I  have  heard  of  whigs  (said  he) 
who  opposed  all  milimited  votes  of  credit : 
I  have  heard  of  whigs  who  looked  upon  cor* 
ruption  as  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be- 
fall any  natkm :  I  have  hdard  of  whigs  who 
esteemed  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be  the 
most  valuable  privilege  of  a  free  people, 
and  triennial  parliaments  as  the  greatest 
bulwark  of  their  liberties ;  and  I  have  heard 
of  a  whig  administnition  which  has  resent* 
ed  injuries  done  to  the  trade  of  the  natkxn, 
and  revenged  insults. ofoed  to  the  British 

S.'* — ^The  ministers  triumphed  as  usual, 
the  same  number  of  forces  was  contin- 
ued. 

8PANim  nEPKEDATION& 
BvBi  since  the  treaty  of  SeviUe,  the 
Spaniaids  in  America  had  almost  iacesBant- 
ly  insulted  and  distressed  the  commeroe  of 
Great  Britain.  They  disputed  the  ri^t  of 
Enfflish  tndera  to  cut  logwood  in  tM  bay 
of  uampeaohy,  and  gather  salt  on  the  island 
of  Tortngas;  thou^  that  right  was  ao- 
Imowladged  by  knplicatian  in  all  the  trea^ 
ties  which  had  been  lately  conduded  be- 
tween the  two  natiena  The  captains  of 
their  armed  vesseH  known  by  the  name  of 
{rgaida-coBlas,  had  made  a  practice  of  board- 
ing and  plundering  Bhtiso  ships,  on  pore- 
tence  of  searching  l>r  contraband  commodi- 
ties, on  which  occasions  they  behaved  with 
the  utmost  insolence,  cme%,  and  rapine. 
Soaae  of  their  ships  of  war  had  actually  at- 
tacked a  fi^t  of  EngliBh  merchant-dbips  at 
the  island  of  Tortugas,  as  if  they  had  been 
at  open  enmity  wiSi  England.  They  had 
seized  and  detained  a  great  number  of 
British  vessels,  unprisonea  their  crews,  and 
confiscated  their  cargoes,  in  violation  of 
treaties  in  defiance  of  common  justice  and 
humanity.  Repealed  memorials  were  pre- 
sented to  the  court  of  Spain,  by  the  British 
ambessador  at  Ma&nd.  He  was  amused 
with  evasive  answers,  vague  promises  of 
inquiry,  and  cedulas  of  instructions  sent  to 
the  Spuiish  governors  in  America,  to  which 
they  paid  no  sort  of  regard.  Not  but  that  the 
Spaniards  had  reason  to  complain,  in  their 
turn,  of  the  illicit  commerce  which  the 
English  traders  from  Jamaica  and  other 
isluids  carried  on  with  their  subjects  on  the 
oontioeot  of  South  America;  though  this 


could  nji^  justify  the  depredations  and  craet- 
ties  which  the  commanders  of  the  giaida- 
costas  had  committed,  without  provocation 
or  pretence^ 

MOTIVES  OF  THE  MmiSTER  FOR  A V(XIV 
ING  A  WAR. 

Tm  merchanta  of  England  lovdly 
plained  of  these  outrages:  the  natiosi 
fired  with  resentment,  and  cried  for 
geance;  but  the  minister  aj^peared  cold, 
phlegmatic  and  timorous.  He  knew  that 
a  war  would  involve  him  in  sudi  diffieoltieB 
as  must  of  necessity  endan^  his  adnunis- 
tration.  The  treaeure  which  he  now  em- 
ployed lor  domestic  purposes,  must  in  that 
case  be  expended  in  military  armaments : 
the  wheels  of  that  machine  on  which  he 
had  raised  his  infiuenoe  would  no  longer 
move:  the  opposition  woukl  of  consequence 
gain  ground,  and  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taze%neceaBarT  for  the  mamtenanee  of  the 
war,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  popolar 
resentment  against  his  person  and  mimstiy. 
Moved  bv  these  oonsideratioas,  he  industri- 
ously endeavored  to  avoid  a  rupture,  and  to 
obtam  some  sort  of  satisfaction  by  dint  of 
memorials  and  neootialions,  in  whidi  he 
betrayed  his  own  nars  to  such  a  d^jfree,  as 
animated  the  Spaniards  to  persist  m  their 
depredations,  and  encouraged  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  dinregard  the  remonstranoes  of 
the  Britii^  ambMsder.  But  this  apprehen- 
sion of  war  did  not  proceed  firom  Spain 
only:  the  two  bianehes  of  the  hooae  of 
Bourbon  were  now  united  by  polities,  as 
well  as  by  conwnguinity;  and  ne  did  not 
doubt  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Spain, 
they  would  join  their  forces  against  Glreat 
Britain.  Petitions  wcse  delivered  to  the 
house  tgr  merchante  from  diflSsrent  parte  of 
the  Igngiom,  explaining  the  repeated  vio- 
Ittices  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and 
imploring  relief  of  the  parliament  These 
were  rerorred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house;  and  an  order  was  made  to  admit 
the  petitioners^  if  they  should  think  fit  to  be 
heard  by  themselves  or  by  counseL  Sir 
John  .Barnard  moved  for  an  address  to  the 
king,  that  all  the  memorials  and  papen  re- 
lating to  the  Spanish  depredations  shooM 
be  had  before  the  house;  and  thisk  with 
some  alterations  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  was  actually  presented.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  request,  an  enonnotts  mul- 
titude of  letters  and  memorials  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  house,  in  a  grand  committee,  pro- 
ceeded to  hear  counsel  for  the  merchsjitB, 
and  examine  evidence ;  by  which  it  appear- 
ed that  amazing  acte  of  wanton  erueltjr  and 
injustice  had  b^  perpetrated  by  Spaniards 
on  the  subjecto  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Pul- 
teney  expatiated  upon  these  eircnmetances 
of  barbarity.    He  demonstrated,  from  tiea- 
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ties,  the  riffht  of  the  Britiah  tnden  to  the 
logwood  of  Campeaehv,  and  to  the  salt  of 
Tortu^:  he  expoeed  the  pusilknimity  of 
the  Diiniflter,  and  the  futility  of  bis  negoti- 
atioQs:  he  moved  for  such  resolutions  as 
would  evince  the  resentment  of  an  injured 
natioDy  and  the  vigor  of  a  British  parlia- 
ment These  were  warmly  combated  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  a£ELrmed^  they 
would  cramp  the  ministers  in  their  eJMleav- 
ors  to  compromise  these  differences:  that 
they  would  frustrate  their  negotiations)  in- 
trench upon  the  kin^^s  prerogative,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  nation  mto  an  unneceesaiy  and 
expensive  war.  Answers  produced  replies, 
and  a  general  debate  ensued.  A  resolution 
was  reported;  but  the  question  being  put 
for  recommitting  it,  was  carried  in  the  neg- 
ative. The  houiBe,  however,  agreed  to  an 
address^  beseeching  his  majesty  to  use  his 
endeavors  to  obtain  effectual  relief  for  his 
injured  subjects,  to  convince  the  court  of 
Spain  that  his  majesty  could  no  longer  snflfer 
such  constant  and  repeated  insults  and  in- 
mries  to  be  carried  on,  to  the  dishonor  of 
his  crown,  and  to  the  ruin  of  his  trading 
subjectB ;  and  assuring  him,  that  in  case  his 
royal  and  friendly  instances  with  the  Catb- 
olic  king  should  miscarry,  the  house  would 
efiectuuiy  support  his  majesty  in  taking 
such  measures  as  honor  and  justice  should 
make  it  necessarv  for  him  to  pursue.  To 
this  address  the  king  made  a  favorable  an- 
swer. 

BILL  FOR  SECURING  THE  TRADE  IN 
AMERICA. 

1738. — ^The  next  important  subject  on 
which  both  sides  exercised  their  talents,  was 
a  biU  prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pul- 
teney,  for  the  more  effectual  securing  the 
trade  of  his  majesty's  subiects  in  America. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  revival  of  part 
of  two  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  ^ueen 
Anne,  by  whidi  the  property  of  all  prizes 
taken  from  the  enemy  was  vested  in  the 
captors;  while  the  sovereign  was  empower- 
ed to  grant  commisBions  or  charters  to  any 
person  or  societies,  for  taking  any  shine, 
goods,  harbors,  lands,  or  fbrtificatbns  of  tne 
nation's  enemies  in  America,  and  for  holding 
and  enjoying  the  same  as  their  own  property 
and  estate  for  ever.  The  ministry  endeavor- 
ed to  evade  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  l^ 
amusing  the  house  with  other  business,  until 
an  end  should  be  put  to  the  session.  A  mean 
artifice  was  practised  with  this  view ;  and 
some  severe  altercation  passed  between  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pultenejr.  At 
length  the  bill  was  read  and  gm  nse  to  a 
very  long  and  warm  contest,  in  which  the 
greatest  orators  of  both  sides  found  oppor- 
tunities to  display  their  eloquence  and  satire. 
Mr.  Poltsney  defended  the  bill  with  all  the 
aidor  of  paternal  aflfection;  but,  notwith- 


standing his  wannest  endeamma,  it  wes  re- 
jected upon  a  division. 

When  the  mutiny-bill  was  sent  up  to  the 
boose  of  lofds,  a  long  debate  arose  upon  the 
number  of  troops  voted  fei^  the  ensuing  year. 
Lord  Garteret  explained  the  situation  of 
afiairs,  in  almost  every  nation  of  Europe, 
with  great  conciseness  and  precision.    He 
demonstrated  the  improbabilitv  of  a  rupture 
between   Great   Britain  and   any  power 
against  which  a  land  army  could  be  <^  any 
service.  He  examined  the  domestic  circum- 
stances of  the  nation;  and  proved,  that 
whatever  discontents  there  might  be  in  Uie 
kingdom,  there  was  little  or  no  disafi^ction, 
and  no  seeming  design  to  overturn  or  dis- 
turb the  government  In  answer  to  an  argu- 
ment, that  such  a  number  of  regular  forces 
was  necessary  fbr  preventing  or  qnelling 
tumults,  and  for  enabling  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  execute  the  laws  of  the  country,  he 
exprowod  his  hope  that  he  should  never  see 
the  nation  reduced  to  such  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances: he  said,  a  law  which  the  civil 
power  was  unable  to  execute,  most  either  be 
m  itself  oppressive,  or  such  a  one  as  afford- 
ed a  handle  for  oppressbn.  In  argui^  for  a 
reduction  of  the  forces,  he  took  notice  of 
the  great  increase  of  the  national  expense. 
He  observed,  that  before  the  revolution,  the 
people  of  Englamf  did  not  raise  above  two 
millions  for  the  whole  of  the  public  charge ; 
but  now  what  was  called  the  current  ex- 
pense, fbr  which  the  parliament  annually 
provided,  exceeded  that  sum;  besides  the 
civil-list,  the  mterest  due  to  the   public 
creditors,  and    the   sinking-fund,    which, 
added  together,  composed  a  burden  of  six 
millionB  yearly.  The  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
on  the  same  subject,  affirmed,  that  slavery 
and  arbitraiT  power  were  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  keeping  up  a  standing  army  for 
any  number  of  years.    It  is  the  machme  by 
which  the  chains  of  slavery  are  riveted  upon 
a  ^eee  people.   They  may  be  secretly  pre* 
pared  \rf  corruption ;  but,  unless  a  standing 
army  protected  those  that  forged  them,  the 
people  would  break  them  asunder,  and  chop 
off  the  polluted  hands  bjr  which  they  were 
prepared.  By  degrees  a  nee  people  must  be 
accustomed  to  be  governed  bf  an  army ;  by 
degrees  that  army  must  be  made  etronff 
enouffh  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  England 
bad  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  a 
standing  army,  under  pretence  of  its  being 
necessary  to  assist  the  civil  power ;  and  by 
degrees  the  number  and  strength  of  it  have 
been  increasing.    At  the  accession  of  the 
late  king,  it  did  not  exceed  six  thousand ;  it 
soon  amounted  to  double  that  number,  which 
has  been  since  augtbented  under  various 
pretencesL    He  therefore  concluded,   that 
slavery,  under  the  disguise  of  an  army  for 
protecting  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was 
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creepiiig  in  upon  them  by  d^gprees;  if  no 
reduction  should  be  made,  he  decUured  he 
ehouM  expect  in  a  few  yean  to  hear  some 
minister,  or  &vorite  of  a  minister,  terrify- 
ing the  house  with  imaginary  plots  and  in- 
vasions, and  makinff  the  tour  of  Europe  in 
search  of  pos^le  oangera,  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  a  mercenary  standing 
army,  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  pres* 
ent  In  spite  of  these  suggestions,  the  stand- 
inff  army  maintained  its  ground.  The  same 
n<»lemen,  assisted  by  lora  Bathurst,  distin- 
guished- themselves  in  a  debate  upon  the 
Spanish  depredations,  which  comprehended 
the  same  arguments  that  were  used  in  the 
house  of  commons.  They  met  with  the 
same  success  in  both.  Resolutions  equiva- 
lent to  thoee  of  the  lower  house  were  taken ; 
an  address  was  presented ;  and  his  majesty 
assured  them  he  would  repeat,  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  his  instances  at  the  court 
of  Spam,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  and 
security  fat  his  subjects  trading  to  America. 
This  assurance  was  renewed  m  his  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  twenti* 
eth  of  May,  when  the  parliament  waa  pro- 
rogued. 

BIRTH  OF  PRINCE  GEORGE. 
At  this  period  the  princess  of  Wales  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  wno  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  George,  now  kiHg  of  Great  Britain. 
His  birth  was  celebrated  with  uncommcm 
rejoicings:  addresses  of  confifratulation  were 
presented  to  the  king  by  &e  two  universi- 
ties, and  by  almost  all  the  cities  and  commu- 
nities of  the  kingdom.  But  the  prince  of 
Wales  still  labored  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  majesty,  who  had  ordered  the  lord 
chamberlam  to  si^ify  in  the  gazette,  that 
no  person  who  visited  the  prince  should  be 
admitted  to  the  court  of  St  James's.  His 
royal  highness  was  divested  of  all  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  royalty,  and  lived  like  a 
private  ^ntleman,  cultivating  the  virtues 
of  a  social  life,  and  enjoying  the  best  fhiits 
of  conjugal  felicity.  In  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  rear-admiral  Haddock  set  sail  with 
a  strong  squadron  fer  the  Mediterranean, 
which  It  WBB  hoped  would  give  weight  to 
the  negotiation  of  the  Brit&  minister  at 
the  court  of  Madrid.  The  act  to  discourage 
the  retail  of  spurituous  liquors  had  incensed 
the  populace  to  such  a  degree  as  occasioned 
numberless  tumults  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  They  were  so  addicted 
to  the  use  of  that  pernicious  compound, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  gin  or  geneva, 
that  they  ran  all  risks  rather  than  fere^  it 
entirely;  and  so  little  regard  was  paid  to 
the  law  by  which  it  was  prohibited,  that  in 
less  than  two  years  twelve  thousand  persons 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  were  convicted 
of  having  sold  it  ill^fally.  Nearly  one  half 
of  that  number  were  cast  in  the  penalty  of 


one  hundred  pounds;  and  three  tbonsaiid 
persons  paid  ten  pounds  each  fer  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  disgrace  of  being  committed 
to  the  house  of  correction. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE 

TURK& 
~  The  war  maintained  by  the  emperor  and 
the  czarina  against  the  Ottoman  Forte,  had 
not  yet  produced  any  decisive  event.  Count 
Seckendorf  was  disgraced  and  confined  on 
account  of  his  ill  success  in  the  last  cam- 
paign. General  Doxat  was  tried  by  a  conn- 
cil  of  war  at  Belgrade,  and  condemned  to 
death,  fer  having  surrendered  to  the  enemy 
the  town  of  Nissa,  in  which  he  commander* 
The  diet  of  the  empire  granted  a  safasidy 
of  fifty  Roman  months  to  the  emperor,  who 
began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  fer  the 
ensuing  campaign ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
Ragot^,  vatvode  of  Transylvania,  revolted 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  and  faroogfat  a 
considerable  army  into  the  field,  tinder  the 
protection  of  the  grand  seignior.  He  was 
immediately  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and  a  price 
set  iipon  his  head  bv  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  Turks  taking  the  field  early,  reduced 
the  fert  of  Usitza  and  Media,  and  undertook 
the  siege  of  Orsova,  which,  however,  they 
abandoned  at  the  approach  of  the  Imperial 
army,  commanded  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  assisted  by  count  Konigsegg.  The 
Turks,  being  reinferced,  march^  back,  and 
attacked  the  Imperialists,  by  whom  they 
were  repulsed  arter  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment The  Germans,  notwidtstanding  &i8 
advantage,  repassed  the  Danube ;  and  then 
the  infidels  made  themselves  masters  of 
Orsova,  where  thev  found  a  fine  train  of  ar- 
tillery, designed  ror  the  siege  of  Widdin. 
By  the  conquest  of  this  place,  the  Turks 
laid  the  Danube  open  to  their  gallm  and 
vessels ;  and  the  Germans  retired  under  the 
cannon  of  Belgrade.  In  the  Ukraine,  the 
Russians  under  general  count  Munich  ob- 
tained the  advantage  over  the  Turks  in  two 
engagements :  and  general  Lasci  rooted  the 
Tiutars  of  the  Crimea ;  but  they  returned 
in  greater  numbers,  and  harassed  ti>e  Mus- 
covites in  0uch  a  manner,  by  intercepting 
their  provisions,  and  destroying  the  country, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  lines 
of  Precops. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  HANOVER  AND 
DENMARK. 

In  the  month  of  October,  an  afiyrof  very 
small  importance  produced  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  elector 
of  Hanover.  A  detachment  of  Hanoverians 
took  by  assault  the  castle  of  Steinhorst,  be- 
longing to  the  privy-counsellor  Wederkop, 
and  defended  by  thirty  Danish  dragoons, 
who  had  received  orders  lo  repel  force  hf 
ferce.  Several  men  were  killed  on  both 
sides,  before  the  Hanoverians  could  enter 
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the  place,  wbeo  the  garrison  was  disuined, 
and  condvcted  to  the  frontiers.  This  petty 
dispute,  about  a  sauiU  territory  which  did 
2x>t  yield  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds 
a-year«  had  well-nigh  involved  Hanover  in 
a  war,  which,  in  all  probability,  Great  Brit- 
ain must  have  maintained :  but  this  dispute 
was  compromised  by  a  convention  between 
he  king"  of  England  and  l>enmark. 

The  eeBBion  of  parliament  was  opened  on 
the  first  day  of  February,  when  the  king,  in 
his  speech  to  both  houses,  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  a  convention  was  concluded 
and  ratified  between  him  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  had  obliged  himself  to  make  re- 
paration to  the  British  subjects  lor  their  loss- 
es, by  certain  stipulated  payments :  the  pleni- 
potenttaries  were  named  and  appointed  for 
rejErulating,  within  a  limited  time,  all  those 
(rrievances  and  abuses  which  had  hitherto 
interrupted  the  conunerce  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  American  seas;  and  for  settling  all 
matters  in  dispute,  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  for  the  future  prevent  and  remove  all 
new  causes  and  pretences  of  complaint 
The  motion  for  an  address  of  approixition 
was  dtspated  as  usual,    Though  the  con- 
ventioB  was  not  yet  laid  before  the  house, 
the  nature  of  it  was  well  known  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  oppoeiticn.    Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  observed,  that  if  the  ministry  had  made 
the  resolutions  taken  by  the  parliament  in 
the  last  session  the  foundation  of*  their  de- 
mands ;  if  they  had  discovered  a  resolution 
to  break  off  an  treating,  rather  tiian  depart 
from  the  sense  of  parliament,  either  a  defen- 
sive treaty  might  have  been  obtained,  or  by 
this  time  the  worst  would  have  been  known ; 
but,  by  what  appeared  from  his  majesty's 
speech,  the  convention  was  no  other  than  a 
preliminary :  and,  in  all  probability,  a  very 
bad  preliminary.   He  supposed  the  minister 
iiad  ventured  to  clothe  some  of  his  creatures 
with  full  powers  to  give  up  the  rights  of 
the  Dati<m ;  for  they  might  do  it  if  they 
durst    Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  answer  to 
these  suggestions,  affirmed,  that  the  minis- 
try had  on  this  occasion  obtained  more  than 
ever  on  like  occasions  was  known  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  that  they  had  reconciled  the  peace 
of  their  country  with  her  true  interest:  that 
this  peace  was  attended  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  the  most  successful  arms  could 
liave  procured :  that  future  ages  would  con- 
sider this  as  the  most  glorious  period  of  our 
history,  and  do  justice  to  the  councils  that 
produced  the  happy  event,  which  every  gen- 
tleman divested  of  passion  and  preji^ce 
was  ready  to  do ;  and  which,  he  believed, 
the  preaent  age,  when  rightly  informed, 
v^ould  not  refuse.    In  a  word,  he  extolled 
his  own  convention  with  the  most  extiava- 
gaot  enooffliuma 
The  house  resolved  to  address  the  king, 
Vou  m.  36      ' 


that  copies  of  all  the  memorials,  represent- 
ations, letters,  and  papers,  presented  to  his 
majesty,  or  his  secretary  of  state*  reiatbg 
to  depredations,  should  be  e^bmicted  to  the 
perusal  of  the  house ;  but  some  members  in 
the  opposition  were  not  contented  with  this 
resolution.  Then  Mr.  Sandys,  who  may  be 
termed  the  "  Motion-maker,"  moved  &r  an 
address,  desiring  that  the  house  might  in- 
spect all  letters  written,  and  instructions 
given  by  the  secretaries  of  state,  or  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty,  to  any  of  the 
British  ^vemors  in  America,  or  any  com- 
mander-in-chiefy  or  captains  of  his  tnajesty^s 
ships  of  war,  or  his  majesty's  minister  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  or  any  of  his  majesty's 
consuls  in  Europe,  since  the  treaty  of  Se- 
ville, relating  to  losses  which  the  British 
subjeots  had  sustained  by  means  of  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  subjects  of  Spain 
in  Europe  and  America.  This  was  an  un- 
reasonable proposal,  sn^ested  by  the  spirit 
of  animosity  aad  &ction.  Mr.  H.  Walpole 
justly  observed,  that  a  compliance  with  such 
an  address  might  lay  open  the  most  private 
transactions  of  the  cabinet,  and  discover 
secrets  that  ought,  fiir  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom, to  be  concealed.  It  would  discover  to 
the  court  of  Spain  the  ultimatum  of  the 
king's  demands  and  concessions,  and  the 
nation  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  many 
advantages  which  it  might  reap,  were  no 
such  diMovery  made.  He  said,  that  as  soon 
as  the  dif^ences  betwixt  the  two  courts 
should  arrive  at  such  a  crisis,  and  not  bffi>re, 
the  consuls  were  instructed  to  give  notice 
to  the  merchants,  that  they  ought  retire  in 
time  with  their  effects :  but  shoxM  .such  in- 
struction come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  Watch-word 
to  put  them  on  their  guard,  and  unavoida^ 
bly  occasion  the  ruin  of  many  thousands  of 
British  subjects.  Certain  it  is,  no  govern- 
ment could  act  either  in  external  or  domes- 
tic affairs  with  proper  influence,  di^^ity,  and 
dispatch,  if  every  letter  and  instruction  re- 
lating to  an  unfinished  negotiation  should 
be  exposed  to  the  view  of  such  a  numerous 
assembly,  composed  of  individuals  actuated 
by  motives  in  themselves  diametrically  op- 
posite. The  motion  being  rejected  by  the 
majority,  the  same  gentleman  moved  again 
for  an  address  that  his  majesty  would  give 
directions  for  laying  before  the  house  copies 
of  such  memorials  or  representations  as  had 
been  made,  either  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or 
to  his  ministers,  since  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
relating  to  the  depredations  committed  in 
Europe  or  America.  A  debate  ensued ;  and, 
upon  a  division,  the  question  passed  in  the 
negative. 

PETITIONS  AGAUN&r  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  house,  m  a  committee  of  supply, 

voted  twelve  thousand  seamen  for  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  atanding 
army  was  continued  without  redaction, 
though  powerfully  attacked  by  the  whole 
stren^  of  the  oppoaitioo.  The  commons 
likewise  ordered  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
for  the  copies  of  several  memorials  since 
the  treaty  of  Seville,  touching  the  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  or  any  infraction  of  treaties 
which  had  not  been  laid  before  them.  These 
were  accordingly  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  house.  By  this  time  the  can- 
vention  itself  was  not  only  presented  to  the 
commons,  but  also  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  people.  Divers  merchants, 
planters,  and  others  trading  to  America,  the 
cities  of  London  and  Bristol,  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool,  and  owners  of  sundry  ships 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  Spaniards, 
offered  petitions  against  the  convention,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  Spain  were  so  far  from 
givinff  up  their  groundless  and  unjustifiable 
practice  of  visiting  and  searching  British 
ships  sailing  to  ana  from  the  Briti^  planta- 
tions, that  they  appeared  to  have  claimed 
the  power  of  doinff  it  as  a  ri^ht ;  for  they 
insisted  that  the  di^rences  which  had  arisen- 
concerning  it  ^ould  be  referred  to  plenipo- 
tentiaries, to  be  discussed  by  them,  without 
even  agreeing  to  abstain  ftom  such  visita- 
tion and  search  during  the  time  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  afiair  might  last  They, 
therefore,  prayed  that  they  mi^pht  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard,  and  allowed  to 
represent  the  great  importance  of  the  Brit- 
ish trade  to  and  from  the  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica; the  clear,  indisputable  right  which 
they  had  to  enjoy  it,  without  being  stopped, 
visited,  or  searched  by  the  Spaniards,  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever;  and  the  certain  in- 
evitable destruction  of  all  the  riches  and 
strength  derived  to  Great  Britain  from  that 
trade,  if  a  search  of  British  ships  sailing  to 
and  from  their  own  plantations  should  be 
tolerated  upon  any  pretext,  or  under  anj 
restrictions,  or  even  if  the  freedom  of  this 
navigation  should  continue  much  longer  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty.  These  petitions 
were  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  convention.  Another  re- 
monstrance was  likewise  presented  by  the 
'  trustees  for  establishing  the  colony  of  Geor- 
gia, setting  forth,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
claimed  that  colony  as  part  of  his  territories ; 
and  that  by  the  convention,  the  reflation 
of  the  limits  of  Carolina  and  Florida  was 
referred  to  the  determination  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries ;  so  that  the  colony  of  Georgia,  which 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  was  left  in  dispute,  while  the  set- 
tlers remained  in  the  most  precarious  and 
dangerous  situation.  It  was  moved  that  the 
merchants  should  be  heard  by  their  counsel ; 
but  the  proposal  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  ministry,  and  rejected  upon  a  division. 


This  famous  convention,  concluded  at  iSie 
Prado  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Jaooaiy, 
imported,  that  within  six  weeks,  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  day  on  which  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged,  two  ministers  pleni- 
potentiaries should  meet  at  Madrid,  to  eoa- 
fer,  and  finally  regulate  the  respective  pre- 
tensions of  the  two  crowns,  with  relation 
to  the  trade  and  navigation  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  to  the  limits  of  Florida  and 
Carolina,  as  well  as  ocmcemiDg  other 
points  which  remained  likewise  to  be  ad- 
justed, according  to  the  former  treatzee 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations:  that 
the  plenipotentiaries  should  finish  their  con- 
ferences within  the  space  of  eight  noonths : 
that  in  the  mean  time  no  prqgreaB  should 
be  made  in  the  fortifications  of  Florida  and 
Carolina :  that  his  Catholic  majesty  should 
pay  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum 
of  ninety-five  uousand  pounds^  for  a  bal- 
ance due  to  the  crown  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  after  deduction  made  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  crown  and  subjects  of  Spain : 
that  this  sum  should  be  employed  fin-  the 
satisfiictbn,  dischar^,  and  payment  of  the 
demands  of  the  Bnti^  subjects  upon  the 
crown  of  Spain :  that  this  reciprocal  dis- 
charge, however,  should  not  extend  or  re- 
late to  the  accounts  and  difierences  which 
subsisted  and  were  to  be  settled  between 
the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  assiento  com- 
pany, nor  to  any  particular  or  private  coo- 
tracts  that  might  subsist  between  either  of 
the  two  crowns,  or  their  ministers,  with  the 
subjects  of  the  other ;  or  between  the  sub- 
jects of  each  nation  respectively :  that  his 
Catholic  majesty  dioold  cause  tiie  sam  of 
ninety-five  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  at 
London  within  four  months,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  day  on  which  the  ratifications 
were  exchanged.  Such  was  the  substance 
of  that  convention,  which  alarmed  and  pro- 
voked the  merchants  and  traders  of  Great 
Britain,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  those 
who  retained  any  regard  for  the  honor  of 
their  country,  and  raised  a  general  cry 
against  the  minister  who  stood  at  the  helm 
of  administration. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  kinedom  were 
now  turned  upon  the  house  of  oommoos. 
The  two  ccxitending  parties  samoEKjoed 
their  whole  force  for  the  approaching  dis- 
pute ;  on  the  dar  appointed  for  ooosidenn? 
the  convention,  fimr  hundred  members  had 
taken  their  seats  by  eight  in  the  morning. 
In  a  committee  of  the  whole  honse,  certain 
West  India  merchants  and  planters  were 
heard  agamst  the  convention ;  so  that  thb 
and  the  following  day  were  employed  m 
reading  papers,  and  (Staining  inranaation. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  March,  Mr.  H.  Wai- 
pole  having  lannched  out  m  the  pnise  of 
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that  agreement,  moved  (or  an  addrees  of 
approbation  to  bis  majesty.  He  was  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Peihbrokeshire ; 
and  the  debate  began  with  extraordinary 
ardor.  He  who  firat  distinguished  himself 
in  the  lists  was  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson,  at 
that  time  treasurer  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  earl  of  Scarborough.  All  the 
officeTS  and  adherents  of  his  royal  highness 
had  joined  the  opposition ;  and  he  himself 
OD  this  occasion  sat  in  the  gallery,  to  hear 
the  debate  on  such  an  important  transac- 
tion. Sir  Thomas  Sanderson  observed,  that 
the  Spaniards  by  the  convention,  instead  of 
^▼ing  us  reparation,  had  obliged  us  to  give 
them  a  general  release.  They  had  not  al- 
lowed the  word  Satisfaction  to  be  so  much 
as  once  mentioned  in  die  treaty.  Even  the 
Spanish  pirate  who  had  cut  off  the  ear  of 
captain  Jenkins  \See  Note  MM,  at  the  end 
of  this  Vb2.],  and  used  the  most  insulting 
expression  towards  the  person  of  the  king 
—an  expression  which  no  British  subject 
could  decently  repeat — an  expression  which 
no  man  that  had  a  regard  for  his  sovereign 
could  ever  forgive — even  this  fellow  lived 
to  enjoy  the  fVuits  of  his  rapine,  and  re- 
mained a  living  testimony  of  the  cowardly 
tamenesB  and  mean  submission  of  Great 
Britain ;  of  the  triumphant  haughtineas  and 
stubborn  pride  of  Spain.  Lord  Gage,  one 
of  the  most  keen,  spirited,  and  sarcastic 
orators  in  the  houso,  stated  in  this  manner 
the  account  of  the  satisfaction  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  convention : 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  Spanish  depre- 
dations amounted  to  three  hundred  and  for- 
ty thousand  pounds ;  the  commissary,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen,  reduced  this  demand  to 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  then  forty- 
five  thousand  were  struck  off  for  prompt 
payment:  he  next  allotted  sixty  thousand 
pounds  as  the  remaining  part  of  a  debt  pre- 
tended to  be  due  to  Spain,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  fleet  by  Sir  George  Byng, 
though  it  appeared  fay  the  instructions  on 
the  table,  that  Spain  had  been  already  am- 
ply satisfied  on  that,  head ;  these  deductions 
reduced  the  balance  to  ninety-five  thousand 
pounds;  but  the  king  of  Spain  insisted 
upon  the  South  Sea  company's  paying  im- 
mediately the  sum  of  sixty-eight  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  debt  due  to  him  on  one  head 
of  accounts,  though,  in  other  articles,  his 
Catholic  majesty  was  indehted  to  the  com- 
pany a  mitlioo  over  and  above  the  demand : 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  Spain  did  not 
exceed  seven  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
from  which  she  insisted  upon  deducting 
whatever  she  might  have  already  given  in 
aatisfection  for  any  of  the  British  ships  that 
had  been  taken ;  and  on  being  allowed  the 
value  of  the  St  Theresa,  a  Spanish  riiip 
which  had  been  seized  in  the  port  of  Dub- 


lin. Mr.  W.  Pitt,  with  an  energy  of  argu- 
ment and  diction  peculiar  to  himself,  de- 
claimed against  the  convention,  as  uise- 
cure,  unsatis&ctory,  and  dishonorable  to 
Great  Britain.  He  said,  the  great  natkmal 
objection,  the  searching  of  British  ships, 
was  not  admitted,  indeed,  in  the  preamble ; 
but  stood  ^re  as  the  reproach  of  the 
whole,  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
fatal  submission  that  followed ;  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  a  usurpation,  an  inhuman  tyranny 
claimed  and  exercised  over  tlie  American 
seas ;  on  the  part  of  England,  an  undoubted 
right  by  treaties,  and  from  God  and  nature, 
declared  and  asserted  in  the  resolutions  of 
parliament,  were  now  referred  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  plenipotentiaries,  upon  one  and 
the  same  equal  footing.  This  undoubted 
right  was  to  be  discuned  and  regulated ; 
and  if  to  regulate  be  to  prescrite  rules, 
as  in  all  construction  it  is,  that  right  was, 
by  the  express  words  of  the  convention,  to 
be  given  up  and  sacrificed ;  for  it  must 
cease  to  be  anything  from  the  moment  it  is 
submitted  to  limitation.  Mr.  Lyttleton,  with 
equal  ibrce  and  fluency,  answered  the 
speech  of  Mr.  H.  Walpole.  ** After  he  had 
used  many  arguments  to  persuade  us  to 
peace  (said  he),  to  any  peace,  good  or  bad, 
by  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  a  war,  dan- 
gers I  by  no  means  allow  to  be  such  as  he 
represents  them,  he  crowned  all  those  ter- 
rors with  the  name  of  the  pretender.  It 
would  be  the  cause  of  the  pretender.  The 
pretender  would  come.  Is  the  honorable 
gentleman  sensible  what  this  language  im- 
ports? The  people  of  England  complain 
of  the  greatest  wron^  and  indignities: 
they  complain  of  the  interruption,  the  de> 
struction  of  their  trade :  they  think  the 
peace  has  left  them  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before;  and  in  answer  to  all  these 
complaints,  what  are  they  toldl  Why,  that 
their  continuing  to  suner  all  this,  is  the 
price  they  must  pay  to  keep  the  king  and 
his  family  on  the  throne  of  these  r^ms. 
If  this  were  true,  it  ought  not  to  be  owned : 
but  it  is  far  from  truth ;  the  very  reverse  is 
true.  Nothing  can  weaken  the  fhmily; 
nothing  shake  the  establishment,  but  such 
measures  as  these,  and  such  language  as 
this.**  He  affirmed,  that  if  the  ministers 
had  proceeded  conformably  to  the  inten- 
tions of  parliament,  they  would  either  have 
acted  with  vigor,  or  have  obtained  a  real 
security  in  an  express  acknowledgment  of 
our  right  not  to  be  searched,  as  a  prelim- 
inary, fine  qua  non,  to  our  treating  at  all. 
Instead  of  this,  they  had  referred  it  to  plen- 
ipotentiaries. ^  Would  you.  Sir,  (said  be) 
submit  to  a  refbrence,  whether  you  may 
travel  unmolested  from  your  house  in  town 
to  your  house  in  the  country  1  Your  right 
is  clear  and  undeniable:  why  would  you 
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have  it  diacuaied  1  but  much  lees  would  you 
rofer  it,  if  two  of  your  judges  belonged  to 
'  a  gang  which  hss  often  stopped  and  robbed 
you  in  your  way  thither  berore."  The  min- 
isters, in  vindication  of  the  convention,  as- 
serted, that  the  satisfaction  granted  by 
Spain  was  adequate  to  the  injury  received : 
that  it  was  only  the  preliminary  of  a  treaty 
which  would  remove  all  causes  of  com- 
plaint :  that  war  was  always  expensive  and 
detriment^  to  a  trading  naition,  as  well  as 
uncertain  in  its  events:  that  France  and 
Spain  would  certainly  join  their  forces  in 
case  of  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain :  that 
there  was  not  one  power  in  Europe  upon 
which  the  English  could  depend  for  effec- 
tual assistance ;  and  that  war  would  favor 
the  cause  and  designs  of  a  popish  pretend- 
er. The  house,  upon  a  division,  agreed  to 
the  address;  but  when  a  motion  was  made 
for  its  being  recommitted,  the  two  parties 
renewed  the  engagement  with  redoubled 
eagerness  and  impetuosity.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  and  Mr.  Puiteney  poured  all 
the  thunder  of  their  eloquencie  against  the 
insolence  of  Spain,  and  the  concessions  of 
the  British  ministry.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
exerted  all  his  fortitude  and  dexterity  in 
defence  of  himself  and  his  measures,  and 
the  question  being  put,  the  resolutions 
for  the  address  were  carried  by  a  small 
majority. 

SECESSION  OF  THE  CHIEF  MEMBERS  IN 
THE  OPPOSITION. 
Thbn  Sir  WiUiam  Wyndham,  standing 
up,  made  a  pathetic  remonstrance  upon  this 
,  detennmation.  "  This  address  (said  he)  is 
intended  to  convince  mankind,  that  the 
treaty  under  our  consideration  is  a  reason- 
able and  an  honorable  treaty.  But  if  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty-eight  in  such  a  full  house 
should  fail  of  that  success;  if  the  people 
should  not  implicitly  resign  their  reason  to 
a  vote  of  this  house,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence 1  Will  not  the  parliament  lose  its 
authority  ?  Will  it  not  be  thought,  that  even 
in  the  parliament  we  are  governed  by  a  fac- 
tion 1  and  what  the  consequence  of  this  may 
be,  I  leave  to  those  gentlemen  to  consider, 
who  are  now  to  give  their  vote  for  this  ad- 
dress ;  for  my  own  part,  I  will  trouble  you 
no  more,  but,  with  these  my  last  words,  I 
sincerely  pray  to  Almighty  God,  who  has 
so  often  wonderfully  protected  these  kinj^ 
doms,  that  he  will  graciously  continue  his 
protection  over  them,  by  preserving  us  from 
that  impending  danger  which  threatens  the 
nation  nrom  without,  and  likewise  from  that 
impending  danger  which  threatens  our  con- 
stitution from  within.*'  The  minister  was 
on  this  occasion  deserted  by  his  usual  tem- 
per, and  even  provoked  into  personal  abuse. 
He  declared,  that  the  gentleman  who  was 
now  the  month  of  his  opfranents  had  been 


looked  upon  as  the  head  of  thoee  traitor^ 
who  twenty-five  years  before  conspired  the 
destructbn  of  their  country  and  of  the  royal 
family,  in  order  to  set  a  popish  pretender 
upon  the  throne :  that  he  was  seized  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  then  government,  aud  par- 
doned by  its  clemency,  but  all  the  Hse  be 
had  ungratefully  made  of  that  clemency, 
was  to  qualify  himself  according  to  hv, 
that  he  and  his  party  might  some  time  or 
other  have  an  opportunity  to  overthiov  all 
law.  He  branded  them  all  as  traitois^  and 
expressed  his  hope,  that  their  behavior  would 
unite  all  the  true  friends  of  the  present  hap- 
py establishment.  To  such  a  degree  i& 
mutual  animosity  were  both  sides  infianfed, 
that  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  mi- 
nority actually  retired  from  parliament ;  and 
were  by  the  nation  in  general  revered  as 
martyi?  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  DEBATE  UPON  AN 
ADDRESS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY.  • 
Tbs  dispute  occasioned  by  the  ooovention 
in  the  bouse  of  lords,  was  maintained  with 
eNquaJ  warmth,  and  perhaps  with  more  ahili* 
ties.  After  this  &mous  treaty  had  been 
considered,  lord  Carteret  suggested,  that 
possibly  one  of  the  contracting  powers  bad 
presented  a  protest  or  declaration,  importing 
that  she  acceded  to  such  or  such  a  measore, 
(mly  upon  condition  that  the  terms  of  that 
protest  or  declaration  should  be  made  good. 
He  said,  that  until  his  mind  should  be  free 
from  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  such  & 
paper  might  exist  in  the  present  case,  he 
could  not  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  transac- 
tion himself  nor  communicate  to  their  lord- 
ships any  light  which  might  be  neceesarr 
for  that  purpose.  The  wiherents  to  the 
ministry  endeavored  to  evade  hia  cariosit}' 
in  this  particular,  by  general  assertions;  but 
he  insisted  on  his  suspicion  with  such  per 
severance,  that  at  length  the  ministiy  pro- 
duced the  copy  of  a  declaration  made  by  the 
king  of  Spain  before  he  ratified  the  oonven 
tion,  signifying  that  his  Catholic  majesty  re 
served  to  himself,  in  its  fnll  force,  the  right 
of  being  able  to  suspend  the  assienfeo  of  ne- 
groes, in  case  the  company  should  not  pay- 
within  a  short  time  the  sura  of  stxty-e^jrbt 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  owing  to  Spain  on 
the  duty  of  negroes,  or  on  the  profit  of  the 
ship  Caroline :  that  under  the  validity  and 
force  of  this  protest,  the  signing  of  tiie  said 
convention  might  be  proceeded  on,  and  in 
no  other  manner.  In  the  ddaite  thai  en- 
sued, lord  Carteret  displayed  a  sorprisdng 
extent  of  political  knowledge,  reoommended 
by  ail  the  graces  of  elocution,  chastei,  pare. 
dignified,  and  delicate.  Lord  Bathnrst  ar- 
gued against  the  articles  of  oonventkm  with 
his  usual  spirit,  integrity,  and  good 
particularly  animated  by  an  honest 
tion  which  the  wrongs  of  his  coontij  had 
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inspired.  The  earl  of  Chesterfield  attacked 
this  inglorious  measure  with  all  the  weight 
of  argument,  and  all  the  poignancy  of  satire. 
The  duke  of  Argyle,  no  longer  a  partisan 
of  the  ministry  inveighed  against  it  as  in- 
&mous,  treacherous,  and  destructive,  with 
all  the  fire,  impetuosity,  and  enthusiasm  of 
declamation,  h  was  defended  with  unequal 
arms  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  earl  of 
Cholfflondeley,  lord  Hervey,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  earl  of  Hay,  a  nobleman  of 
extensive  capacity  and  uncommon  erudition ; 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law,  and  seemingly  formed  by  nature  for  a 
politician ;  cool,  discerning,  plausible,  artful 
and  enterprising,  staunch  to  the  minister, 
and  invariably  true  to  his  own  interest 
The  dispute  was  learned,  long,  and  obsti- 
nate ;  but  ended  as  usual  in  the  discomfiture 
of  those  who  had  stigmatized  the  treaty. 
The  house  agreed  to  an  address,  hi  which 
they  thanked  his  majesty  for  his  gracious 
condescension  in  laying  before  them  the 
convention.  They  acknowledged  his  great 
prudence  Jn  bringing  the  demands  c?  his 
subjects  for  their  past  lossesr  which  had  been 
80  louf^  depending,  to  a  final  adjustment ;  in 
procuring  an  express  stipulation  for  a  speedy 
payment ;  and  in  laying  a  foundation  ror  ac- 
com|rfiahmg  the  great  and  durable  ends  of 
obtaining  fiiture  security,  and  preserving  the 
peace  b^ween  the  two  nations.  They  de- 
clared their  confidence  in  his  royal  wisdom, 
that  in  the  treaty  to  be  concluded  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  convention,  proper  provisions 
would  be  made  for  the  reclress  of  the  griev- 
ances of  which  the  nation  had  so  justly  com- 
plained: they  assured  his  majesty  that  in 
case  his  just  expectations  riiould  not  be  an- 
swered, the  house  would  heartily  and  zeal- 
ously concur  in  all  such  measures  as  should 
be  necessary  to  vindicate  his  majesty's  honor, 
and  to  preserve  to  his  subjects  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  those  rights  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  treaty  and  the  law  of  nar 
tioDs.  This  was  a  hard-won  victory.  At 
the  head  of  those  who  voted  against  the  ad- 
dress we  find  the  prince  of  Wales.  His 
example  was  followed  by  six  dukes,  two  and 
twen^  earls,  four  viscounts,  eighteen  barons, 
four  bishops:  and  their  party  was  reinforced 
by  sixteen  proxies.  A  spirited  protest  was 
entered  and  subscribed  by  nine  and  thirty 
peers,  comprehending  all  the  noblemen  of 
the  kingdom  who  were  most  eminent  for 
their  talents,  integrity,  and  virtue. 

1739. — A  message  having  been  delivered 
to  the  house  firom  his  majesty,  importing, 
that  he  had  settled  nine  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  on  the  younger  children 
of  the  royal  fiimily ;  and  desiring  their  lord- 
ships would  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  make  ttiat  provision  good  out  of 
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the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  some 
lords  in  the  opposition  observed  that  the  next 
heir  to  the  crown  might  look  upon  this  setr 
tlement  as  a  mortgage  of  his  revenue,  which 
a  parliament  had  no  power  to  make :  that 
formerly  no  daughter  of  the  royal  fiimily 
was  ever  providra  for  by  parliament,  except 
the  eldest,  and  that  never  was  by  way  of 
annuity,  but  an  express  provision  of  a  de- 
terminate sum  of  money  paid  by  way  of 
dowry.  These  objections  were  overruled ; 
and  the  house  complied  with  his  majesty's 
request  Then  the  duke  of  Newcastle  pro- 
duced a  subsidy-treaty  by  which  hi6  majesty 
obliged  himself  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark seventy  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
on  condition  of  the  Danes'  furnishing  to  his 
Britannic  majesty  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men,  when  demanded.  At  the  same  time 
his  grace  delivered  a  message  from  the  king, 
desiring  the  house  would  enable  him  to  ml- 
fil  this  engagement ;  and  also  to  raise  what 
money  aira  troops  the  exigency  of  affairs, 
during  the  approaching  recess,  might  re- 
ouire.  Another  vehement  diispute  arose 
from  this  proposal.  With  respect  to  the 
trea^,  lord  Carteret  observed,  that  no  use 
could  be  made  of  the  Danish  troops  in  any 
expedition  undertaken  against  Spain,  be- 
cause it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  that 
they  should  not  be  used  either  In  Italy,  or  on 
board  of  the  fleet,  or  be  transported  in  whole 
or  in  part  beyond  sea,  after  they  should  have 
marched  out  of  the  territories  of  Denmark, 
except  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  nay,  should 
France  join  against  the  English,  the  Danes 
could  not  act  against  that  power  or  Spain, 
except  as  part  of  an  army  formed  in  Ger- 
many or  Flanders.  This  body  of  Danes 
may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  been  retained 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  Hanover; 
or,  if  the  interest  of  Britain  was  at  all  con- 
sulted in  the  treaty,  it  must  have  been  in 
preventing  the  Danes  from  joining  their 
fleets  to  those  of  France  and  Spain.  Then 
he  argued  against  the  second  part  of  the 
message*  with  great  vivacity.  He  said,  no- 
thing could  be  more 'dangerous  to  the  con- 
stitution than  a  general  and  unlimited  vote 
of  credit  Such  a  demand  our  ancestors 
would  have  heard  with  amazement,  and  re- 
jected with  scorn.  He  affirmed  that  the 
practice  was  but  of  modem  date  in  England : 
that  it  was  never  heard  of  before  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  never  became  frequent  until  the 
nation  was  blessed  with  the  present  wise 
administration.  He  said,  if  ever  a  general 
vote  of  credit  and  confidence  should  become 
a  customary  compliment  from  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  crown  at  the  end  of  every  ses- 
sion, or  as  oflen  as  the  minister  might  think 
fit  to  desire  it,  parliaments  would  grow  des- 
picable in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  then  a 
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proekmation  might  be  easily  sofastitated  in 
its  Blettd,  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  na- 
tion if  that  ahoald  be  sufficient;  for  when  a 
parliament  ceases  to  be  a  check  upon  minis- 
ters, it  becomes  a  useless  and  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  people.  The  representatives 
must  always  be  paid  some  way  or  other ;  if 
their  wages  are  not  paid  openly  and  sorely 
by  their  respective  constituents,-  as  tfaey 
were  formerly,  a  majority  of  them  may  in 
future  times  be  always  ready  to  accept  of 
wages  from  the  administratioo,  and  these 
must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
The  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Che»- 
terfleld  enUrg^  upon  the  same  topics. 
Nevertheless,  the  house  complied  with  the 
message:  and  presented  an  address,  in 
which  they  not  only  approved  of  the  treaty 
with  Denmaric,  but  likewise  assured  his 
majesty  they  would  concur  with  his  mea- 
sures, and  support  him  in  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagements, as  well  as  in  making  such  fiir- 
Uier  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  as  he  'should  think  neces^iy  for  the 
honor,  interest,  and  safety  of  these  king- 
doms. 

PARLIAMENT  PROROGUED. 
The  same  message  being  communicated 
to  the  commons,  they  voted  seventy  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds, 
for  the  subsidy  to  Denmark,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  for  augmenting  the 
forces  on  any  emergency.  As  Great  Brit- 
ain stood  engaged  by  the  convention  to  pay 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  consideration  of  the 
ships  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sir  George 
Byng,  which  sum  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  British  merchants  who  had 
sufiered  by  the  Spanish  depredations,  the 
commons  inserted  in  a  bill  a  clause  provid- 
ing for  this  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  parlia- 
ment When  the  bill  was  read  in  the 
house  of  lords,  a  motion  was  made  by  lord 
Bathurst  for  an  address,  to  know,  whether 
Spain  had  paid  the  money  stipulated  by  the 
convention,  as  the  time  limited  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it  was  now  expired.  The  duke  of 
Newcastle,  by  his  majesty^s  permission,  ac- 
quainted the  house,  that  it  was  not  paid ; 
and  that  Spain  had  as  yet  given  no  reason 
for  the  non-payment  Then  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation, 
when  lord  Carteret  moved  for  a  resolution, 
that  the  failure  of  Spain  in  this  particular 
was  a  breach  of  the  convention,  a  high  in- 
dignity to  his  majesty,  and  an  injustice  to 
the  nation ;  but,  after  a  warm  debate,  this 
motion  was  overruled  by  the  majority.  The 
minister,  in  order  to  atone  in  some  measure 
fbr  the  unpopular  step  he  had  taken  in  the 
convention,  allowed  a  salutary  law  to  pass 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  man- 
ufiicture,  and  two  bills  in  behaif  of  the 


sugar  colonies;  one  permittiBf  them,  Ibr  a 
limited  time,  to  export  their  produce  direct- 
ly to  foreign  parte,  under  proper  resthe- 
tions ;  and  the  other  making  more  efiectual 
provisions  for  securing  the  duties  kud  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  sugars;,  mm,  and 
molasses,  into  Great  Britain,  and  his  majes- 
ty's p]antatk>ns  in  America.  The  supplies 
being  voted,  the  funds  established,  and  the 
crown  gratified  in  every  particular,  the 
king  clmed  the  session  with  a  sipeech  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  when  the  chan- 
cellor in  his  majest3r'6  name  prorogued  the 
parliament  [See  Note  NN,  at  the  end  of 
thigVoL] 

THE  KING  OF  SPAHV  PUBLISHES  A 
MANIFESTO. 

LvrrERB  of  marque  and  repriaal  were 
granted  against  the  Spaniards ;  a  promotioD 
was  made  of  general  officers;  the  troopa 
were  augment^ ;  a  great  fleet  was  asaem- 
bled  at  Spithead ;  a  reinforcement  sent  out 
to  admiral  Haddock ;  and  an  eoAmrgo  laid 
on  all  merchant-shipe  outward-bound.  Not- 
withstanding these  preparations  of  wmr,  Mr. 
Keene,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  de- 
clared to  the  eourt  of  Spain,  that  his  mas- 
ter, although  he  had  permitted  his  eulgects 
to  make  reprisals,  woukl  not  be  understood 
to  have  broken  the  peace;  and  that  this 
permission  would  be  recalled  as  soon  as  his 
Catholic  majesty  should  be  disposed  to 
make  the  satisfaction  which  had  been  so 
justly  demanded.  He  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  king  of  Spain  looked  upon 
those  reprisals  as  acts  of  hostility ;  and  that 
he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  heaven  and 
his  aUies,  he  should  be  able  to  support  a 
good  cause  against  his  adveraariesL  He 
published  a  manifesto  in  justificatioD  of  his 
own  conduct,  complaining  that  admiral 
Haddock  had  received  orders  to  cruise,  with 
his  squadron  between  the  capes  8l  ViDcent 
and  St  Mary,  in  order  to  surprise  the  As- 
sogue  ships;  that  letters  of  reprisal  had 
been  published  at  London  in  an  indecent 
style,  and  even  carried  into  execution  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  He  excused 
his  non^yment  of  the  ninety-five  thousand 
pounds  stipulated  in  the  convention,  by  aP 
firming  that  the  British  court  had  first  eon- 
travened  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  by  the 
orders  sent  to  Haddock;  by  continuing  to 
fortify  C}eorgia;  by  reinforcing^  the  squad- 
ron at  Jamaica;  and  by  eludmg  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds 
due  to  Spain  from  the  South  Sea  company, 
on  the  assiento  for  negroes.  The  French 
ambassador  at  the  Hague  declared,  that  the 
king  his  master  was  obliged  by  treaties  to 
assist  his  Catholic  majesty  by  sea  and  land, 
in  case  he  should  be  attacked ;  he  dissuad- 
ed the  States-general  from  esuouain^  the 
quarrel  of  Grreat  Britaiii;  and  uey  aasured 
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bim  tiiej  wouM  observe  a  strict  neutralit;^* 
thoogii  they  could  not  avoid  fumishiDg  his 
Britaimic  mafes^  with  such  succors  as  he 
could  demand,  by  virtue  of  t^  treaties  sub* 
sisting  between  the  two  powera  The  peo- 
ple ^  England  were  inspired  with  uncom- 
moB  alserity  at  the  near  prospect  of  wax, 
lor  whiefa  they  kid  so  longr  clamored ;  and 
the  miiuBtry,  seeing'  it  unavoidable,  began 
to  be  eameflt  and  eSectnal  in  their  prepara* 

ttOQ& 

THE     EMPEROR    AND    CZARINA     CON- 
CLUDE A  PEACE  WITH  THE  TURKS. 

The  events  of  war  were  still  uniavocable 
to  the  emperor.  He  had  bestowed  the  com- 
mand of   his   army  upon  veldt>mare8chal 
count  Wallis,  who  assembled  his  forces  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Belgrade;   and   ad- 
vanced towards  Crotska,  mere  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Turks  with  such  impetuosity 
and  perseverance,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  ground,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement, in  which  he  lost  above  six  thou- 
sand men.     The  earl  of  Crawfi>rd,  who 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Imperial  army, 
signalized  his  courage  in  an  extiyordinary 
manner  on  this  occasion,  and  received  a 
dangerous  wound,  of  which  he  never  per- 
fecdy  recovered.    The  Turks  were  after^ 
wards  worsted  at  Jabouka:  nevertheless, 
their  grand  army  invested  Belgrade  on  the 
side  of  Servia,  and  carried  on  the  opCEations 
of  theaiege  with  extraordinary  vigor.  The 
emperor,  dreading  the  loss  m  th»  pfau:e, 
aeeinqr  bis  fimuices  exhausted,  and  his  army 
considerably  diminished,  consented  to  a  ne- 
gotiation for  peace,  idiioh  was  transacted 
under  the  mediation  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  the  Ottoman  Porte.    The  eocmt  de 
Smtpeig,  as  Imperial  plenipotentiuy,  sign- 
ed the  preliminaries  on  the  first  day  cf  Sep- 
tember. They  were  ratified  by  the  emperor, 
though  he  pretended  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  articles ;  and  declared  that  his  minister 
bad  exceeded  his  powers.    By  this  treaty 
the  house  of  Austria  ceded  to  the  grand 
seignior  Belgrade,  Sabatz,  Servia,  Austrian 
Wallachia,  the  isle  and  fortress  of  Orsova, 
with  the  fort  of  St  Elizabeth ;  and  the  con- 
tracting powers  agreed  that  ^e  Danube 
snd  the  Saave  should  serve  as  boundaries  to 
the  two  empires.    The  emperor  published 
ft  circular  letter,  addressed  to  his  ministers 
»t  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  blaming  count 
Wallis  for  the  bad  success  of  the  last  cam- 
pugn,  and  disowning  the  negotiations  of 
count  Nenperg;    nay,  these  two  officers 
?2.*  actually  disgraced,  and  confined  in 
«™erent  castles.    This,  However,  was  no 
«Jher  than  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of 
«e  cxarina,  who  loudly  complained,  that 
the  empe^  had   concluded   a  separate 
P^^ce,  contrary  to  his  engagements  with  the 
'^oanao  empke.    Her  general,  count  Mo- 
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nichf  had  ohtaiaed  a  victory  over  the  Turks 
at  Chocsim  in  Moldavia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  that  place,  in  which  he  fiiund  two 
hoadred  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  the  country 
was  so  ruined  by  the  incursions  of  the  Tar^ 
tars,  that  the  Muscovites  could  not  subsist 
in  it  during  the  winter.  The  czarina, 
finding  hernlf  abandoned  by  the  emperor, 
and  unable  to  cc^  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  took  the  finrt  op- 
portunil^  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  upon 
hononLbie  terms.  After  a  short  neeotiation, 
the  confbrences  ended  in  a  t^ty,  by  which 
she  was  left  in  possession  of  Asoph,  on  con- 
ditioB  that  its  fortifications  should  be  deraol- 
isbed ;  and  the  ancient  limits  were  re-estab- 
lished between  the  two  empires. 
PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR  IN  ENGLAND. 
A  RUFirmB  between  Great  Britain  and, 
Spain  was  now  become  inevitable.  The 
English  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  had 
already  made  prize  of  two  rich  Oaracca 
ships.  The  king  had  issued  orders  for  aug- 
menting his  land  forces,  and  raising  a  body 
of  marmes ;  and  a  great  number  of  ships 
of  war  were  put  in  commission.  Admiral 
Vernon  had  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  squadron  in 
those  seas,  and  to  anno^  the  trade  aad  set- 
tlements of  the  Spaniards.  This  gentle- 
man had  rendered  himself  oonsideiable  in 
the  house  of  commons,  by  loudly  condemn- 
ing all  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  and 
bluntly  speaking  his  sentiments,  whatever 
they  were,  without  respect  of  persons,  and 
sometimes  without  any  regard  to  decorum. 
He  was  counted  a  good  officer,  and  this 
boisterous  manner  seemed  to  enhance  his 
diaracter.  As  he  had  once  commanded  a 
squadron  in  Jamaica,  he  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  those  seas;  and  In  a  de- 
bate upon  the  Spanish  depredations,  he 
chanced  to  affirm,  that  Porto-Bello  on  the 
Spanish  main  might  be  easily  taken ;  na^, 
he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with  six 
ships  only.  This  officer  was  echoed  fhxn 
the  months  of  all  the  members  in  the  oppo- 
sition«  Vernon  was  extolled  as  another 
Drake  or  Raleigh :  he  became  the  idol  of  a 
party,  and  his  praise  resounded  from  all 
comers  of  the  kingdom.  The  minister,  in 
order  to  appease  the  clamors  of  the  people 
on  this  subject,  sent  him  as  commander-in- 
chief  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  pleased 
with  an  opportunitv  to  remove  such  a  trou- 
blesome censor  m>m  the  house  of  com* 
mens;  and,  perhaps,  he  was  not  without 
hope,  that  Vernon  would  disgrece  himself 
and  his  party,  by  failing  in  the  exploit  he 
had  undertaken.  His  Catholic  majesty  hav- 
ing ordered  all  the  British  ships  in  his  har- 
bors to  be  seized  and  detained,  the  king  of 
England  would  keep  measures  with  bim  no 
longer,  but  denovnoed  war  against  ^invoa 
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the  twenty-third  day  oi  October.    Many 
English  merchants  hegan  to  equip  priva- 
teers, and  arm  their  trading  vessels,  to  pro- 
tect their  own  commerce,  as  wei)  as  to  dis- 
tress that  of  the  enemy.    The  sessbn  of 
parliament  was  opened  m  November,  when 
the  king,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  de- 
clared, that  he  had  augmented  his  forces 
t)y  sea  and  land,  pursuant  to  the  power  vest^ 
ed  in  him  by  parliament  for  the  security  of 
his  dominions,  the  protection  of  trade,  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension,  that  the  heats  and 
animosities  which  had  been  industriously 
fomented  throughout  tbe  kingdom,  encour- 
aged Spain  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  have  recourse 
to  arms.    In  answer  to  this  speech,  a£^ 
tionate  addresses  were  presented  l^  both 
houses,  without  any  considerable  oppoeiticxi. 
The  seceding  members  had  again  re- 
sumed their  seats  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  Mr.  Pultenejr  thought  proper  to  vindi- 
cate the  extraordinary  step  which  they  had 
taken.  He  said,  they  thought  that  step  was 
necessary,  as  affiiirs  then  stood,  for  clearing 
their  charactera  to  posterity  from  the  impu- 
tation of  sitting  in  an  assembly,  where  a 
determined   majority  gave  a  sanction  to 
measures  evidently  to  the  disgrace  of  his 
majesty  and  the  nation.    He  observed,  that 
their  conduct  was  so  fully  justified  l^  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  that  any 
further  vindication  would  be  superfluous; 
for  every  assertion  contained  in  it  had  been 
almost  m  the  same  words  insisted  upon  by 
those  who  opposed  the  convention :  **  Every 
sentence  in  it  (added  he)  is  an  echo  of  what 
was  said  in  our  reasonings  a^rainst  that 
treaty ;  every  positive  truth  which  the  de- 
claration lays  down,  was  denied  with  the 
utmost  confidence  by  those  who  spoke  for 
the  convention ;  and,  since  that  time,  there 
has  not  one  event  happened  which  was  not 
then  foreseen  and  foretold.**    He  proposed, 
that  in  maintaining  the  war,  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies  should  be 
attacked ;  and  that  the  ministry  should  not 
have  the  power  to  give  up  the  conquests 
that  might  be  made.  He  said,  he  heartily 
wished,  for  his  majesty's  honor  and  service, 
that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  heats 
and  animosities  in  the  king's  speech ;  and 
gave  It  as  his  opinion,  they  should  take  no 
notice  of  that  clause  in  their  address.    He 
was  answered  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
took  occasion  to  say,  he  was  in  no  great 
ooncem  lest  the  service  of  his  majesty  or 
the  nation  should  suflTer  by  the  absence  of 
those  membera  who  had  quitted  the  house : 
he  affirmed,  the  nation  was  generally  sen- 
sible, that  the  many  useful  anB  popular  acts 
which  passed  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
aoaBoaOf  were  greatly  forwarded  and  facil- 


itated by  the  secession  of  those  gentlemeo ; 
and,  if  they  were  returned  only  to  oppose 
and  perplex,  he  should  not  be  at  all  sorry 
to  see  them  secede  again. 

PENSION-BILL  REVIVED  AND  LOfiTT. 

Mr.  PtLTKNXT  revived  the  bill  which  he 
had  formerly  prepared  for  the  eneoarage- 
ment  of  seamen.   After  a  long  dis|iate,  trnd 
eager  opposition  by  the  ministry,  it  passed 
both  houses,  and  obtained  tbe  royal  assent 
Mr.  Sandys  having  observed  that    there 
could  be  no  immediate  use  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  forces  in  the  kingdom ;  and  ezphun- 
ed  how  little  service  could  be  expected 
from  raw  and  undisciplined  men ;  proposed 
an  address  to  the  kinff,  desiring  that  the 
body  of  marines  shoiud  be  composed  of 
drafts  from  the  old  regiments :  that  as  few 
officera  should  be  appointed  as  the  oatore 
of  the  case  would  permit ;  and  he  exfHcss- 
ed  his  hope,  that  the  house  would  reoeai- 
mend  this  method  to  his  majesty,  in  tender 
compassion  to  his  people,  already  bnrdeDed 
with  many  heavy  and  grievous  tazea.   This 
scheme  was  repugnant  to  the  intention  of 
the  ministry,  wnoee  aim  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  dependants,  and  extend 
their  parliamentary  interest,  fay  granting  a 
great  number  of  commissions,    xhe  propo- 
sal was,  therefore,  after  a  long  debate,  re- 
jected by  the  majority.  Motions  were  made 
for  an  inquiry,  into  the  conduct  of  those 
who  concluded  the  convention;  but  they 
were  overruled.    The  pension-bill  was  re- 
vived, and  so  powerfully  supported  by  the 
eloquence  of  Sir  William  Wyndbani,  Mr. 
Pulteney,  and  Mr.  LyttleUm,  that  it  made 
its  way  through  the  commcms  to  the  unper 
house,  where  it  was  again  lost,  upon  a  divi- 
sion, after  a  very  long  debate.    As  tbe  sea- 
men  of  the  kingdom  expressed  uDoommoo 
avereion  to  the  service  of  the  goveiDment, 
and  the  fleet  could  not  be  manned  without 
great  difficulty,  the  ministry  prepared  a 
bill,  which  was  brought  in  fy  «r  Charles 
Wager,  for  registering  all  seamen,  water- 
men, fi^ermen,  and  lightermen,  through- 
out his  majesty's  dominiona    Had  this  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  a  British  sailor  would 
have  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  de- 
gree of  davery;  had  he  removed  Iran  a 
certain  district  allotted  for  the  place  of  his 
residence,  he  would  have  been  deemed  a 
deserter,   and    punished    accordingly:   he 
must  have  appeared,  when  sammoned,  at 
all  hazards,  whatever  mi^t  have  been  the 
circumstances  of  his  family,  or  the  state  of 
his  private  afiairs ;  had  he  been  encumber- 
ed with  debt,  he  must  either  have  incurred 
the  penalties  of  this  law,  or  lain  at  the 
mercy  of  his  creditore ;  had  he  acquired  by 
industiY,  or  received  by  inheritance,  an 
ample  n>rtune,  he  would  have  been  liable  to 
be  torn  from  his  possession^  and  sdhjected 
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to  haiddbips  which  no  man  would  endore 
bat  firom  a  seme  of  feu  or  mdisence.  The 
btU  was  BO  vigoroudj  oj^iowd  by  Sur  John 
BurBUPfl  and  oth^B,  as  a  flamat  enoroacbr 
ment  oo  the  libertiea  of  toa  people^  that 
the  faottae  z«ieeted  it  oo  tbe  seeond  leadinf  . 

PORTOBELLO  TAKEN  BY  ADMIRAL 

VERNON. 
Thk  kiog  haying^by  measa^  communi- 
eated  to  the  honee  hia  intentioii  of  djaponag 
ef  the  priooetB  Mary  hi  marriage  to  |»riiu:e 
Frederick  of  Hease ;  and  expressmf^  his  hope, 
that  the  oonuoona  would  enable  hun  to  me 
a  aoitable   portion  to  hia  daughter,  diey 
iinanirnoarfy  resolved  to  grant  forty  thou- 
fand  pomKia  for  that  purpose;  and  present- 
ed an  address  of  thaaha  to  his  anjesty,  for 
having  commonicated  to  the  house  this  in- 
tended marriaga   On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
March  a  ship  arrived  from  the  West  Indies, 
^apatched  by  admixal  Vernon  with  an  ae- 
conn!  of  his  having  taken  Porto-Belkt,  on 
the  isthmus  of  Darien*  with  six  ihips  only, 
and  demolished  all  the  ibrtifications  of  the 
I^ace.    The  Spanisrds  acted  with  sodi  pu- 
aiknimity  oo  this  occasion,  that  their  forts 
weie  taken  almost  without  bkiodshed.  Ae 
two  booses  of  parliament  joined  in  aa  addivss 
of  congratulation  upoa  the  sncceas  of  his 
majesty's  arms;  and  the  nation  in  geneial 
was  wonderful^  ekted  by  an  expto&t  whiefa 
was  magnified  much  above  its  merit.    The 
counaons  granted  everything  the   crown 
thoof^t  ftrapes  to  demand.    They  provided 
for  eight  and  twenty  thoasand  kiid  ifaarces, 
besides  six  thousand  marinea  They  enabled 
his  majesUr  to  equip  a  very  powerful  navy; 
they  voted  the  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Ben- 
mark  ;  sod  the^  empowered  their  sovereign 
to  defrav  oeitam  extraoidinary  expenses  not 
epedfied  in  the  estimates.  To  answer  these 
oflconinion  grante,  they  imposed  a  Iand*tax 
of  ftnr  shiUnigs  in  the  pound ;  and  enabled 
his  majesty  to  deduct  twelve  hundred  thou- 
mnd  poands  from  the  sinking  ^nd;  in  a 
word,  tbe  expense  of  the  war,  during  the 
coarse  of  the  ensuing  year,  amounted  to 
about  fear  miUiona.  The  session  was  dosed 
oa  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  when  the 
king  thanked  the  eoounons  for  the  supplies 
diey  had  so  libeially  granted,  and  zecem- 
vieiided   union   and   moderation   to   both 
housea 

1740.«-^Daring  the  greatest  part  of  this 
winter  the  poor  had  been  grievously  affiot- 
^  in  QOBsequence  of  a  severe  fiest,  which 
^egn  at  Christmas,  and  continued  till  the 
wter  end  of  February.  The  river  Thames 
was  covered  with  such  a  crust  of  ice,  that 
a  midtitode  of  people  dwelled  upon  it  in 
^'^  and  a  great  number  of  booths  were 
^  eractad  fir  the  entertamment  of  the  popo- 
Jj^  The  navigation  was  entirely  stopped ; 
^  watennen  uid  flshermen  were  disabled 


from  earning  a  livelihood ;  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  destioyed  by  the  oold,  whieh 
was  so  extreme,  that  many  persons  were 
chilled  to  death ;  and  this  calamity  was  the 
more  deeply  felt,  as  the  poor  could  not  afibrd 
to  supply  themselves  with  coaJs  and  fuel, 
which  were  advanced  in  price,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  and  continuance  of  the 
frost  Tiie  lowar  class  of  laborers,  who 
worked  in  the  open  aic,  were  now  deprived 
of  all  means  of  subsistence ;  many  kinds  of 
mannftcture  were  laid  aside,  beoause  it  waa 
found  impracticable  to  carry  them  on.  The 
price  of  all  sorts  of  provision  rose  almost  to 
a  dearth ;  even  water  was  sdU  in  the  streets 
of  London.  In  this  season  of  distress,  many 
wretched  ftmilies  must  have  perished  by 
cold  and  hanger,  bad  not  those  of  opulent 
fortunes  been  iospired  with  a  remaikaUe 
qairit  of  compassion  and  Immanity.  Nothing 
can  more  radound  to  the  honor  of  the  Engw 
lish  natioB,  than  did  those  instances  of  be- 
nevolence and  well-«oaducted  charity  which 
were  than  exhibited.  The  liberal  hand  waa 
not  only  opened  to  the  nrofossed  begnr* 
and  the  poor  that  owned  tneif  distress:  but 
uoeommon  pains  wem  taken  to  find  oat  and 
relieve  those  orare  unhappy  ol^ecta^  who» 
from  motives  of  felse  pnde,  or  ingenuous 
shame,  eadaavased  to  cnnK»al  their  misery. 
These  were  assisted  almost  in  their  own 
dsBpibB.  The  solitary  habitations  of  the 
widow,  the  fiutdMrless,  and  the  unfortunate, 
were  visited  by  the  beneficent,  who  felt  for 
the  woes  of  their  feUow-creaturee;  and  to 
such  aa  refiised  to  receive  a  pottion  of  Ae 
public  charity,  the  neeessariea  of  life  were 
privately  coaveyed,  in  such  a  manner  aa 
oould  least  shook  tiie  delicacy  of  their  dis- 
pDsitibns. 

MARRTAGE  OF  THS,  PRINCESS  MART  TO 
THE  PRINCE  or  HBSSE. 
In  the  be^inniag  of  May,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  set  oat  for  Haaover,  after 
having  apipainted  a  regency,  and  concerted 
vigorous  measures  for  distnBSBmg  the  ene- 
my. In  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  the 
spousais  of  the  prinosss  Marv  were  cele- 
brated by  proxy,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
representing  the  prince  of  Hesse;  and  in 
June  the  princess  embarked  for  the  oont>- 
nent  About  tbe  same  time  a  sloop  arrived 
in  fiagland  with  dispatehes  from  ateiral 
Vernon,  who,  since  bis  adveatnre  at  PorCo- 
Bello,  bad  bombarded  Cartbagena*  and  taken 
the  fort  of  San  Lorenzo,  on  tbe  river,  of 
Chagre,  in  the  neigliborhood  of  his  former 
conquest  Thk  month  was  likewise  marked 
by  the  death  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  a 
prince  by  no  means  remarkable  for  great  or 
amiable  qualitiea  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  Frederick  his  eldest  son,  the  late 
kin^  of  that  realm,  who  has  so  eminently 
distmgoished  himself  as  a  warrior  and  legia* 
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later.  In  August,  the  king  of  Great  Britam 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of 
Heese,  who  engaged  to  furnish  him  with  a 
body  of  six  thousand  men  for  feur  years,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowna 

STRONG  ARMAMENT  SENT  TO  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 

Mbahwbilb,  preparations  of  war  were 
vigorously  carried  on  hy  the  ministry  in 
England.  Thejr  had  wisely  resolved  to 
annoy  the  Spaniards  in  their  American  pos- 
sessions. Three  diips  of  war,  cruising  in 
the  bay  of  Biscay,  fell  in  with  a  large  Span- 1  by  his  eldest  daughter,  the  archdutdien 


were  likewise  fumidied  with  hospitd-ehipa, 
and  store-ships,  laden  with  proviskn,  ammu- 
nition, all  sorts  of  warlike  implements,  and 
every  kind  of  convenience.  Never  was  aa 
armament  more  completely  equipped;  and 
never  had  the  nation  more  reason  to  hope 
for  extraordinary  success. 

DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AND  CZA- 
RINA. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  Charles 

VL  emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  prinoe  of 

the  house  of  Austria,  oied  at  Vienna,  and 

was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary  dominioDB 


iah  ship  of  the  line,  strongly  manned,  and 
took  her  after  aver^  obstinate  engagement; 
but  the  AsBogue  ships  arrived,  with  the  trea- 
sure, in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  English  commanders,  who  were 
stationed  in  a  certain  latitude  to  intercept 
that  flota.  One  camp  was  formed  on  Houn- 
slow-heath ;  and  six  thousand  marines  lately 
levied  were  encamped  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  order  to  be  embarked  for  the  West  Indies. 
Intelligence  bein^  received,  that  a  strong 
squadron  of  Spanish  ships  of  war  waited  at 
Ferrd  for  orders  te  sail  to  their  American 
settlements,  Sir  John  Norris  sailed  with  a 
powerful  fleet  from  Spithead,  to  dispute  their 
voyage :  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  serv- 
ed in  person  as  a  volunteer  in  this  expedi- 
tion; but,  after  divers  fruitless  efforts,  he 
was,  by  contrary  winds,  oUiged  to  lie  in- 
active for  the  greatest  part  ot  the  summer 
in  Torbay;  nnd,  upon  advice  that  the 
French  and  Spanish  squadrons  had  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies  in  conjunction,  the  design 
against  Ferrol  was  wholly  laid  aside.  In 
^ptember,  a  small  squadron  of  ships, 
commanded  by  commodore  Anson,  set  nil 
for  the  South  Sea,  in  order  to  act  against 
the  enemy  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
and  co-operate  occasionally  with  admiral 
Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
scheme  was  well  laid,  but  ruined  by  un- 
necessaTY  delays,  and  unforeseen  accidents. 
But  the  hopes  of  the  nation  centred  chiefly 
in  a  formidable  armament  designed  for  the 
northern  coast  of  New  Spain,  and  his  Cath- 
olic majesty's  other  settlements  on  that  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Commissions  had  been  issu- 
ed for  raisin^f  a  reffiment  of  four  battalions 
in  the  English  ouonies  of  North  America, 
that  they  might  be  transported  to  Jamaica, 
and  join  the  forces  from  England.  These, 
consisting  of  the  marines,  and  detachments 
from  some  old  regiments,  were  embarked  in 
October  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Cathcart,  a  upbleman  of 
approved  honor,  and  great  experience  in  the 
art  of  war ;  and  they  sailed  under  convoy 
of  Sir  Chaloner  Ofle,  with  a  fleet  of  seven 
and  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
fire-ahipi^  bomb-ketohes,  and  tenders.  They 


Maria  Theresa,  married  to  the  grand  deke 
of  Tuscany.   Though  this  princess  socoeed- 
ed  as  queen  of  Hungary,  b^  virtue  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction  guarantied  by  all  the 
powers  in  Europe,  her  succession  produced 
such  contests  as  kindled  a  cruel  war  in  the 
empiro.    The  young  king  of  Prussia  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  the  emperor's  death, 
than  he  entered  Silesia  at  the  head  of 
twentj^  thousand  men;  seized  certain  fiefe 
to  which  his  fomily  laid  claim ;  and  pufaiiak- 
ed  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  contravene  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion.   The  elector  of  Bavana  refined  to  ac- 
knowledge the  archdntohess  as  queen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia;  alleging  that  be 
himself  had  pretensions  to  those  countries, 
as  the  descendant  of  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand  L  who  was  head  of  the  German 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria.     Cliaries 
VL  was  survived  but  a  few  days  by  his  aDy« 
the  czarina  Anne  Iwanowna,  who  died  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  after  having 
bequeathed  her  crown  to  Iwan,  or  John,  the 
infent  son  of  her  niece,  the  princess  Anne 
of  Mecklenburgh,  who  had  been  married  to 
Anthony  Ulrick,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lmeii- 
berg-Bevem.    She  appointed  the  duke  of 
Courland  regent  of  the  empire,  and  even 
guardian  of  &e  young  czar,  Uiough  his  own 
parents  were  alive ;  but  this  dispoatku  was 
not  long  maintained. 

PROC£EDINGS  IN  PARLIAIiENT. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  having  return- 
ed to  England  from  his  German  dominions, 
the  session  of  parliament  was  opened  in 
November.  His  majesty  assured  them,  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  was  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously,  even  tboo^ 
France  should  espouse  the  cause  of  Spam, 
as  her  late  conduct  seemed  to  fevor  this 
supposition.    He  took  notice  of  the  entpe- 
ror's  death ;  as  an  event  which  in  all  likeli* 
hood  would  open  a  new  scene  of  affiurs  in 
Europe ;  he  therefore  recommended  to  their 
consideration    the   necessary  supplies    fi>r 
putting  the  nation  in  such  a  posture  that  it 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  mm  any  emer- 
gency. Finally,  he  desired  them  to  oonsoder 
of  some  proper  regulations  for  preventing 
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the  exportation  of  ooni,  and  fbr  more  elfec- 
tnal  methoda  to  man  the  fleet  at  this  conjunc- 
tare.     The  commons,  after  having  voted  an 
address  of  thanks,  brought  in  a  bill  for  pro- 
hibitinif  the  exportation  of  com  and  other 
provisionsiy  for  a  limited  time,  out  of  Great 
Britain^  Ireland,  and  the  American  planta- 
tions.    This  was  a  measure  calculated  to 
distress  the  enemy,  who  were  supposed  to 
be    in   want  of  mese  necessariea     The 
French   had  contracted  for  a  very  krge 
quantity  of  beef  and  pork  in  Ireland  for  the 
use  of  their  own  and  the  Spanish  navy; 
and  an  embargo  had  been  laid  upon  the 
ships  of  that  kingdom.    The  bill  met  with 
a  vigorous  opposition ;  yet  the  house  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  his  majesty  should  be 
addressed  to  lay  an  immediate   embargo 
upon  all  ships  laden  with  com,  grain,  starch, 
rice,  bee^  pork,  and  other  provisions,  to  be 
exported  to  foreign  parts.    They  likewise 
resolved,    that  the  thanks  of  the    house 
Bhould  be  given  to  vice-admiial  Vernon,  for 
the  services  he  had  done  to  his  kinf  and 
country  in  the  West  Indiea    One  William 
Cooley  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
bouse,  and  committed  to  prison,  after  having 
owned  himself  the  author  of  a  paper,  inti- 
toled,  **  Considerations  upon  the  Embargo 
on  Pfovirion  of  Victual^'    The  perform- 
ance contained  many  shrewd  and  severe 
animadversions  upon  the  government,  for 
having  token  a  step  which,  without  answer- 
ing the  purpose  dT  distressing  the  enemy, 
would  prove  a  grievous  discouragement  to 
trade,  and  rum  all  the  graziers  of  Ireland. 
Notwithstanding   the   arguments  used  in 
this  remoDStrance,  and  several  petitions  that 
were  presented  against   the  corn-bill,  it 
pBMed  by  mere  dint  of  ministerial  influence. 
The  other*  party  endeavored,   by  various 
motions,  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the 
orders,  letters,  and  instructions,  which  had 
been  sent  to  admiral  Vernon  and  admiral 
Haddock;  but  all  such  investigations  were 
carefully  avoided. 

A  very  hot  contest  arose  from  a  bill 
which  the  ministry  brought  in  under  the 
specious  title  of  A  bill  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  increase  of  seamen,  and  for  tiie 
l^etter  and  speedier  mannin|r  of  his  majes- 
ty's fleet    This  was  a  revival  of  the  op- 
pi'esrive  scheme  which  had  been  rejected  in 
tbe  former  session ;  a  scheme  by  which  the 
juices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to 
inne  warrants  to  constables  and  head^bo- 
T^'QfrhBi  to  search  by  day  or  night  for  such 
seafaring  men  as  should  conceal  themselves 
within  their  respective  jurisdictiona    The 
probers  were  vested  with  authority  to 
force  €pen'  doors,  in  case  of  resistance ;  and 
«»coaraged  to  this  violence  by  a  reward  for 
^7^ seaman  they  should  discover;  while 
UK  unhappy  wretches  so  discovered  were 


dragged  into  the  service,  and  their  names 
entered  in  a  register  to  be  kept  at  the  navy 
or  the  admiralty  office.  Such  a  plan  of 
tyranny  did  not  pass  uncensured.  Every 
exce|rtionable  clause  produced  a  warm  de- 
bate, in  which  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Pul- 
teney,  Mr.  Sandys,  lord  Gage,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
Mr.  L^eton,  signalized  themselves  nobly 
in  defending  the  liberties  of  their  fellow- 
subjeeta  Mr.  Pitt  having  expresseid  a 
laudable  indignation  at  such  a  large  stride 
towards  despotic  power,  in  jostiflcation  of 
which  nothing  could  be  urged  but  the  plea 
of  necessity,  Mr.  H.  Walpole  thought  prop- 
er to  attack  him.  with  some  personal  sar- 
casma  He  reflected  upon  his  youth ;  and 
observed  that  the  discovery  of  truth  was 
very  little  promoted  bv  pompous  diction  and 
theatrical  emotion.  l*hese  insinuations  ex- 
posed him  to  a  severe  reply.  Mr. "  Pitt 
standing  up  again,  said,  ''He  would  not  un- 
dertake to  determine  whether  youth  could 
be  justly  imputed  to  anv  man  as  a  reproach ; 
but  be  affirmed,  that  the  wretch,  who  after 
having  seen  tiie  consequences  of  repeated 
errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose 
age  has  onlv  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is 
surely  the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt, and  deserves  not  that  his  gray  head 
should  secure  him  flrom  insults ;  much  more 
is  he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  ad- 
vanced in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and 
becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation ; 
who  prostitutes  himself  for  money  which 
he  cannot  enjoy;  and  spends  the  remains 
of  his  lifo  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.'* — Pe- 
titions were  presented  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  county  of  Gloucester,  against  the 
bill,  as  detrimental  to  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  kin^om,  by  discouraging  rather 
than  encouraging  sailors,  and  destructive  to 
the  liberties  of  Uie  subject ;  but  they  were 
both  rejected  as  insults  upon  the  house  of 
commona  After  very  long  debates,  main- 
tained on  both  sides  with  extraordinary  ar- 
dor and  emotion,  the  severe  clauses  were 
dropped,  and  the  lull  passed  with  amend- 
menta 

DISCONTENTS  AGAINST  THE  MINISTRY 
But  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  this 
session,  was  an  open  and  personal  attack 
upon  the  minister,  who  was  become  ex- 
tremely unpopular  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The  people  were  now,  more  than  ever,  sen- 
sible of  the  grievous  taxes  under  whidi 
they  groaned ;  and  saw  their  burdens  daily 
increasing.  No  eflectual  attempts  had  as 
yet  been  made  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Ex- 
pensive squadrons  had  been  equipped ;  had 
made  excursions,  and  returned  without 
striking  a  blow.  The  Spanish  fleet  had  sail- 
ed flrst  from  Cadiz,  and  then  from  Ferrol, 
without  any  interruption  flx>m  admiral 
Haddock,   who  commanded    the    British 
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aqoadran  in  the  M^tertanean,  aad  who 
wBfi  suppoeed  to  be  restiiotod  by  the  in- 
stnicitioDs  be  bad  received  from  the  minis- 
try, though  in  ftct  hie  want  of  Buoeeast-wae 
owing  to  accident  Admiral  VenxMi  had 
written  from  the  West  Indies  to  his  private 
fhendS)  that  he  was  neglected,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  sacrifioed.  Notwithstanding 
3ie  numerous  navjr  which  the  nation  main- 
tained»  the  Spanish  prtvateets  made  prise 
of  the  British  merchant-ships  with  impuni- 
ty. In  violation  of  treaties,  and  in  oootempt 
of  that  intimate  connexion  which  had  been 
so  long  cultivated  between  the  French  and 
Engliw  ministry^  the  king  of  France  had 
ordered  the  harbor  and  fortifieations  of 
Dunkirk  to  be  repaired :  his  fleet  had  sailed 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  co^junctioo  with 
that  of  Spain ;  and  the  merchants  <^  Eng^ 
land  began  to  tremble  for  Jamaica ;  finally, 
commerce  was  in  a  manner  suspended,  by 
the  practice  of  pressing  sailors  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  by  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid 
upon  ships,  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britam 
and  Ireland.  These  causes  of  popular  dis- 
content, added  to  other  complaints  which 
had  been  so  long  repeated  against  the 
minister,  exaggerated  and  incubated  by  his 
enemies  with  unwearied  industry,  at  length 
rendered  him  so  nniversally  odious,  that 
his  name  was  seldom  or  never  mentioned 
with  decency,  except  \if  his  own  depend- 
ants. 

MOTION   FX>R   REMOVING  SIR  R.   VIAL- 
POLE  FROM  HIS  MAJESnrS  COUNCILS. 

Tm  country  party  in  parliament  seixed 
this  oi^rtunity  of  vengeance.  Mr.  Sandys 
went  up  to  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  in  the  house, 
and  told  him,  that  on  Friday  next  he  should 
brinf  a  charge  against  him  in  public.  The 
minister  seemed  to  be  surfMrised  at  this  un- 
expected intimation:  but,  after  a  ahmt 
pause,  thanked  him  politely  fer  this  previous 
notice,  and  said  he  desired  no  fiivor  but  fair 
play  (1).  Mr.  Sandys,  at  the  time  which 
he  had  appointed  fi>r  this  accusation,  stood 
up,  and  in  a  studied  speech  entered  into  a 
long  deduction  of  the  minister's  mieconduct. 
He  insisted  upon  the  discontents  of  the  na- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  measures  which 
iiad  been  for  many  years  pursued  at  home 
and  abroad.  •  He  professed  hta  belief  that 
there  was  not  a  gentleman  in  the  heose  who 
did  not  know  that  one  single  person  in  the 
administration  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
adviser  and  promoter  of  all  those  measures. 
**  This  (added  he)  is  known  without  doors, 
as  well  as  within:  therefore,  the  discon- 
tents, the  reproaches,  and  even  the  curses 
of  the  people  are  all  directed  against  that 
single  person.  They  complain  of  present 
measures:  they  have  sufiered  by  past  mea- 
sures: they  expect  no  redress;  thev  ex- 
pect no  alteration  or  amendment,  whilst  he 


has  a  shaie  in  direcdngor.  advianig  €nt  h- 
ture- administration.    Theses  Sir,  ace  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  in  regavd  to  thit 
minister :  these  sentiments  we  axe  in  hondr 
and  duty  bound  to  represent  to  his  nwiesty ; 
and  the  proper  method  for  doing  thia,  as 
established  by  our  constitution,  is  to  addresB 
bis  majesty  to  remove  him  iiom  his  coun- 
cila'*    He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
particulars  of  the  minister's  misconduct  in    i 
the  whole  series  of  his  nqgotiatiops  abroad. 
He  charged  him  with  having  endeavoied  to 
support  his  own  interest,  and  to  erect  a  kind 
of  de^tic  government,  by  the  practice  of    I 
corruption;  with  having  betmyed  the  in 
terest  and  honor  of  Great  Britain  in  lb 
late  convention ;  with  having  nieglected  to 
prosecute  the  war  agpnst  Spain;  and  he 
concluded  with  a  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  that  be  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
move Sir  Robert  Walpole  &om  his  pvesence 
and  councils  for  ever.    He  was  answered 
by  Mr.  Pelham,  who  undertook  to  defead  or 
excuse  all  the  measures  which  the  other 
had  condemned;  and  acquitted  himself  as 
a  warm  friend  and  an  unshaken  adherent 
Against  this  champion  Sir  John  Bajiard 
entei;ed  the  liets,  and  was  sustained  hv  Mr. 
Pulteney,  who,  with  equal  spirit  and  pre- 
cision, pointed  out  and  exposed  the  imterial 
errors  and  malpiactices  of  the  administra- 
tioa    Sir  Robert  Walpole  spoke  with  great 
temper  and  deliberation  in  behalf  of  himselH 
With  respect  to  the  article  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  he  said  if  any  one  instanoe  had 
been  mentioned ;  if  it  had  been  abown  that 
be  ever  offered  a  reward  to  any  member  of 
either  house,  or  ever  threatened  to  deprive 
anv  member  of  his  office  or  employmeat,  in 
order  to  influence  his  voting  in  parliament, 
there  might  have  been  some  groond  fer  this 
ohai]^ ;  but  when  it  was  so  generally  laid, 
he  did  not  know  what  he  could  say  to  it, 
unless  to  deny  it  as  generally  aod  as  posi- 
tively as  it  had  been  asserted.— Such  a  de- 
claration as  this,  in  the  hearing  of  so  many 
persons,  who  not  only  knew,  but  subsisted 
oy  lus  wages  of  corruption,  was  a  atnNHr 
proof  of  the  minister's  beiiog  dead  to  all 
sense  of  shame  and  all  reganl  to  veracity. 
The  debate  was  protract^  fay  the  court 
members  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  about  sixty  of  the  opposite  party  hav- 
ing retired,  th^  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
ecnsiderable  majority. 

DEBAT£  ON  TH£  MUTUnf^BILL. 
A  SILL  was  brought  in  for  prohibiting  the 
practice  of  insuring  ships  bekinging  to  the 
enemies  of  the  nation ;  but  it  was  visoroosly 
opposed  by  Sir  John  Barnard  and  Mr.  Wil- 
limot,  who  demonstrated  that  this  kiml  of 
traffic  was  advantageous  to  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  scheme  was  dropped.  Another 
warm  contest  arose  upon  a  clause  of  the 
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nutiBy-bil],  rektiog  to  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  upoa  innkeepers  and  publicans,  who 
complained  of  their  being  distresBed  in  fur- 
nishing  those  ffuests  with  provisions  and 
aeceGBaiies  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  law 
or  custom.    There  were  not  wanting  advo- 
cates to  expatiate  upon  the  nature  of  this 
^ievance,   which,  however,  was  not  re- 
dressed.    A  new  trade  was  at  this  time 
opened  with  Persia,  through  the  donunions 
of  the  czar,  and  vested  with  an  exclusive 
privilege  in  the  Russian  company,  by  an 
act  of  parliament     The  commons  voted 
forty  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of 
the  ensoing  year,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
men  for  the  establishment  of  land  forcea 
They  provided  for  the  subsidies  granted  to 
the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  lairagiave  of 
Hease-Caasel ;  and  took  every  step  which 
was  suggested  for  the  ease  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  government 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
The  parties  in  the  house  of  lords  were 
inflttenced  by  the  same  motives  which  ac- 
tuated the  oommona    The  dukeof  Argyle, 
who  had  by  this  time  resigned  all  his  places, 
declared  open  war  asfainst  the  ministry.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  senion,  the  king's 
speech  was  no  sooner  reported  by  the  chan- 
cellor, than  this  nobleman  stood  up,  and 
moved  that  a  general  address  of  thanks 
flbouUi  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  instead 
of  a  recapitulation  of  every  paragraph  of 
the  king's  speech,  re-echoed  from  the  parltap 
ment  to  the  throne,  with  expressions  of  blind 
approbation,  implying  a  general    concur- 
rence with  all  the  measures  of  the  minister. 
He  spoke  on  this  subject  with  an  astonish- 
ing impetuosity  of  eloquence,  that  rolled 
like  a  river  which  had  overflowed  its  banks 
and  deluged  the  whole  adjaeent  country. 
The  motion  was  supported  bv  lord  Bathuret, 
lord  Carteret,  the  earl  of  Ghesteriield,  and 
lord  Gower,  who^  though  they  displayed  all 
the  talents  of  oratory,  were  outvoted  by  the 
opposite  party,  headed  by  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  lord  Her- 
vey,  and  the  lord  chancellor.    The  motion 
was  rejected,  and  the  address  composed  in 
the  usual  strain.    The  same  motions  for  an 
inquiry  into  orders  and  instructions  which 
had  miscarried  in  the  lower  house,  were 
here  repeated  with  the  same  bad  success : 
in  the  debates  which  ensued,  the  young 
.^B  of  lialifax  and  Sandwich  acquired  a 
considerable  share  of  reputation  for  the 
strength  of  argument  and  elocntion  with 
which  they  contended  against  the  adherents 
of  the  ministry.    When  the  house  took  into 
^on^eration  the  state  of  the  army,  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  having  harangued  with 
^ual  skill  and  energy  on  military  affairs, 
P^T^osed  that  the  forces  should  be  augment- 
^  by  adding  new  levies  to  the  old  com- 
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panies,  without  increasmg  tlie  number  of 
officers;  as  such  an  ao^entation  served 
only  to  debase  the  dignity  of  the  service, 
by  raising  the  lowest  of  mankind  to  the 
rank  of  gentlemen ;  and  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  the  minister,  by  multiplying  his 
dependanta  He,  therefore,  moved  for  a 
resolutkni;  that  the  augmenting  the  army 
fay  raising  regiments,  as  it  is  the  most  un- 
necessary and  most  expensive  method- of 
augmentation,  was  also  the  most  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  This  proposal 
was  likewise  overruled,  altera  short  though 
warm  contention.  This  was  the  fote  of  all 
the  other  motions  made  by  the  lords  in  the 
opposition,'  though  the  victory  of  the  oour^ 
tiers  was  always  clogged  with  a  nervous 
and  spirited  protest  Two  days  were  ex- 
pended in  the  debate  [Produced  by  lord  Car- 
teret's motion  for  an  address  l)eseechmg  his 
majesty  to  remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
iVom  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever. 
The  speech  that  ushered  in  this  memorable 
motion  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Oioero. 
It  contained  a  retrospect  of  all  the  public 
measures  which  had  been  pursued  since  the 
revolutMn.  It  explained  the  nature  of 
every  treaty,  whether  right  or  wrong,  which 
had  been  concluded  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  described  the  political  con- 
nexions subsisting  between  the  different 
powers  in  Europe.  It  exposed  the  weak- 
ness, the  misconduct,  and  the  iniquity  of 
the  minister,  both  in  his  foreign  and  domes- 
tic transactiona  It  was  embellished  with 
all  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and  wanned 
with  a  noble  spirit  of  patriotic  indignation. 
The  duke  of  Argyle,  lord  Bkithnrst,  and  his 
other  colleagues,  seemed  to  be  animated 
with  uncommon  fervor,  and  even  inspired 
bn^  the  subject 1741.  A  man  of  imagina- 
tion, in  rniding  their  speeches,  will  Uiink 
himself  transported  into  the  Roman  senate, 
before  the  ruin  of  that  republic.  Never- 
theless, the  minister  still  triumphed  by  dint 
of  numbers ;  though  hie  victory  was  dearly 
purchased.  Thirty  peers  entered  a  vigor- 
ous protest;  and  Walpole's  character  sus- 
tained such  a  rude  shock  from  this  opposi- 
tion, that  his  authority  seemed  to  be  draw- 
ing near  a  period.  Immediately  after  this 
contest  was  decided,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough moved  for  a  resolution,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  inflict  any  kind  of  punishment  on 
any  person,  without  allowing  him  an  op- 
portunity to  make  his  defence,  or  without 
any  proof  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  com- 
mitted by  him,  is  contrary  to  natural  jus- 
tice, the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
the  ancient  established  usage  of  parliament ; 
and  is  a  high  infringement  of  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  It  was  seconded  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire  and  lord  Level ;  and  opposed 
by  lord  Gower,  as  an  intended  censure  on 
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the  proceedings  of  the  day.  This  senti- 
ment was  so  wannly  espoused  by  lord  Tal- 
bot, who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
former  debate,  that  he  seemed  to  be  trans* 

gtrted  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
e  was  interrupted  by  the  eaii  of  Cholmon- 
deley,  who  charged  him  wiUi  having  vio- 
lated the  order  and  decorum  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  such  an  assembly.  His 
passion  was  inflamed  by  this  rebuke :  he  de- 
clared himself  an  independent  lord ;  a  char- 
acter which  he  would  not  forfeit  for  the 
smiles  of  a  court,  the  profit  of  an  employ- 
ment, or  the  reward  of  a  pension :  he  said 
when  he  was  engaged  on  the  side  of  truth, 
he  would  trample  on  the  insolence  that 
fsboxM  command  him  to  suppress  his  senti- 
ments.*—On  a  division,  however,  the  motion 
was  carried. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  king  re- 
pairing to  the  house  of  peers,  passed  some 
acts  that  were  ready  for  the  royal  assent 
Then,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary had  made  a  requisition  of  the  twelve 
Siousand  men  stipulated  by  treaty ;  and  that 
he  had  ordered  the  subsidy  troops  of  Den- 
mark and  Hesse-Cassel  to  be  in  readiness 
to  march  to  her  assistance.  He  observed, 
that  in  this  complicated  and  uncertain  state 
of  aflSiirs,  many  incidents  might  arise,  and 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  incur  extra- 
ordinary expenses  for  maintaining  the  prag^ 
matic  sanction,  at  a  time  when  he  could  not 
possibly  have  recourse  to  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  his  parliament  He,  therefore, 
demanded  of  the  commons  such  a  supply  as 
might  be  requisite  for  these  ends;  and 
promised  to  manage  it  with*  all  possible 
frugali^.  The  lower  house,  in  their  ad- 
dress, approved  of  all  his  measures;  de- 
clared they  would  effectually  support  him 


against  all  insults  and  attacks  that  might 
be  made  upon  any  of  his  territories,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britam ; 
and  that  they  would  enable  him  to  contrib- 
ute, m  the  most  eflfectual  manner,  to  the 
support  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.    Sir 
Robert  Walpole  moved,  that  an  aid  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  granted 
to  that  princesa     Mr.  Shippen  protested 
affainst  any  interposition  in  the  afUrs  of 
wrmany.    He  expressed  his  dislike  of  the 
promise  which  had  been  made  to  defend  his 
majesty's  fiweign  dominions ;  a  promise,  in 
his  opinion,  inconsistent  with  that  important 
and  inviolable  law,  the  act  of  settlement:  a 
promise  which  coold  it  have  been  foreknown, 
would  perhaps  have  for  ever  precluded  fram 
the  succession   that  iilustnous  fomily  to 
which  the  nstion  owed  such  numberless 
blessings,  such  continued  felicity.      Tie 
motion  however  passed,  though  not  without 
further  qiposition ;  and  the  fiouse  resolved, 
that  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  diould 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  him  ef- 
fectually to  support  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
Towards  the  expense  of  this  year,  a  million 
was  deducted  from  the  sinkmg  fund ;  and 
the  land  tax  continued  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound.    The  preparations  for  this  war 
had  already  cost  five  millions.    The  session 
vras  closed  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April, 
when  the  king  took  his  leave  of  this  par- 
liament with  warm  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and   satisfoction.     Henry  Bromley, 
Stephen  Fox,  and  John  Howe,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house,  who  had  signalised 
themselves  in  defence  of  the  minister,  were 
now  ennobled,  and  created  barons  of  Moot- 
ford,  Ilchester,  and  Chedwortfa.    A  camp 
was  formed  near  Colchester;  and  the  king 
having  appointed  a  regency,  set  out  in  Msj 
for  his  G^erman  dominions  (2). 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  m. 


Upon  tlua  oeeaaion  be  mit* 
quoted  Horace.  "  As  I  am  not 
oonecioiu  of  any  crime  (laid  he) 
I  do  not  doubt  of  being  able  to 
make  a  proper  defence.  JW 
coMctrf  tiU  n%m  p^UUteere  eul 
^0.**  Re  was  corrected  by  Mr. 
Pulteney ;  but  ineiated  upon  his 
being  in  tbe  right,  and  actually 
laid  a  wager  on  tbe  Justness  of 
bis  quotation. 
Bir  William  Wyndbam  died  tbe 


pieeeding  year,  deeply  ragvettsd 
as  an  orator,  a  patriot,  and  a 
man,  the  constant  asaerter  of 
British  liberty r  and  one  of  tbe 
chief  ornaments  of  the  English 
nation.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  general  Oglethorpe, 
governor  of  Geoi^a.  had,  with 
some  succors  obtained  from  tbe 
colony  of  Carolina,  and  a  small 
squadron  of  the  king*s  ships, 
made  an  attempt  apon  Fort 


Aagostine.  the  capital  of  Span- 
ish Florida;  and  actaaQy  re> 
duoed  some  small  Ibru  in  the 
neighborhood  of  tbe  place ;  bot 
the  Caroliaiana  witlidbmwnK  in 
disgust,  dissenaiona  prevmilinf 
among  tbe  sea  oflkera,  the  har- 
ricane  months  appnmchiiif .  and 
tbe  enemy  haring  roceieed  a 
supplv  and  reinlbreeioent,  he 
abandoned  the  enterpeiae  and 
letaiMd  to  Geoigia. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TTie  Army  under  Lord  Cathcart  avid  Sir  CkdUmer  Ogle  proceeds  to  the  West  Indie$ 
-^Nature  of  the  CUmate  on  the  l^oanish  Main — AtfmtroZ  Vernon  sails  to  Carthth 
gena — Attack  on  Fwt  Lazar — Expedition  to  Cuba — Rapture  bet¥>een  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  and  the  King  of  Prussia — Battle  of  Molwitz — The  King  of  Oreat 
Britain  eondudes  a  TVeaty  of  Neutrality  with  Fnsnce  for  the  Electorate  of  Han- 
over— A  Body  of  French  Porces  join  the  Eleetor  of  Bavaria — He  is  crowned  King 
of  Bohemia  at  Prague — Fidelity  of  the  Hungarians — War  between  Russia  and 
Sweden — RevohUwn*in  Rttssia — The  Spanish  and  French  Squadrons  pass  unmo- 
lested by  the  English  Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean — Inactivity  of  the  Navai 
Power  of  Great  Britain — Obstinate  Struggle  in  electing  Merrdters  in  the  new 
Parliament — RemarktAle  Motion  in  the  Hofuse  ofCommxms  by  Lord  Nod  Somer^ 
set — The  Country  Party  obtain  a  Majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — Sir  Robert 
Walpole  created  Earl  of  Crford — Change  in  the  Ministry — Inquiry  into  the 
Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole — Obstructed  by  the  new  Ministry^^Rej^rts 
of  the  Secret  Committee — The  Eleetor  of  Bavaria  chosen  Emoeror — The  King 
of  Prussia  gains  the  Battle  at  Czaslaw — Treaty  at  Bredau — The  French  T\vops 
retire  tmder  the  Cannon  of  Prague — A  fresh  Body  sent  with  the  Mareschal  de 
MaUebois  to  brir^  them  off-^EoBiraordinary  Retreat  ofM.  de  Belieisle-^The  King 
of  Cheat  Britain  forms  an  Army  in  Flanders-— Progress  of  the  War  between 
Russia  and  Sweden — The  King  of  Sardinia  declares  for  the  House  of  Austria — 
Motions  qf  the  Spaniards  in  Italy  and  Savoy — Conduct  of  Admiral  Matthews  in 
the  Mediterraneanr^Operations  in  the  West  Indies^-The  Attention  of  the  Minis- 
try turned  chiefly  on  the  Affairs  </  the  Continent — Extraordinary  Motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Stanhope^Warm  and  obstinate  Debate  on  the  lUpeal  of 
the  €Hn-Act^-BiU  for  quieting  Corporations-— Convention  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Queen  of  Hungary-— Difference  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Elector  of  Hanover — T%e  King  of  Great  Britain  obtains  a  Victory  over  the 
French  at  Dettingen — Treaty  of  Worms — Conclusion  of  the  Campaign—Affairs 
in  the  North — Battle  of  Campo  Santo — Transactions  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean — Unsuccessful  Attempts  upon  the  Spani^  Setdenumts  in  the 
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ARMY  UNDER  LORD  CATHCART. 
Ths  Britiflh  armament  had  by  this  time 
proceeded  to  action  in  the  Weet  Indiea. 
Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  who  sailed  from  Spit- 
head,  had  been  overtaken  hy  a  tempest  in 
the  bay  of  Biscay,  by  which  the  fleet,  con- 
flifldng  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
sail,  were  scattered  and  dispersed.  Never- 
theless, he  prosecoted  his  voyage,  and  an- 
chored with  a  view  to  provide  wood  and 
water,  in  the  neutral  island  of  Dominica, 
where  the  intended  expedition  sustained  s 
terrible  shock  in  the  death  of  the  gallant 
lord  Calheart,  who  was  carried  off  by  a 
dysentery.  The  loss  of  this  nobleman  was 
the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  coaunand  of 
the  land  forces  devolved  upon  general 
Wentworth,  an  officer  without  experience, 
authority,  or  resolution.  As  the  fleet  sail- 
ed along  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  in  its 
way  to  Jamaica,  four  large  ships  of  war 
were  discovered ;  and  Sir  Chaloner  detach- 
ed an  equal  number  of  his  squadron  to  eive 
them  chase,  while  he  himself  proceeded  on 
his  voyage.  As  those  strange  ships  refused 
to  brbig  tO)  lord  Augustus  f^tzroy,  the  com- 


modore of  the  ifour  Britirii  ships,  saluted 
one  of  them  with  a  broadside,  and  a  smart 
engagement  ensued.  After  the^  had  fought 
durinff  the  best  part  of  the  night,  the  en- 
emy hoisted  their  colors  in  the  morning, 
and  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  FVendi 
squadron,  which  had  sailed  flrom  Europe, 
under  the  command  of  the  marquis  d'AxH 
tin,  with  orders  to  assist  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral, De  Torres,  in  attacking  and  distressing 
the  English  ships  and  colonies.  War  was 
not  yet  declared  between  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  therefore  hostilities  ceased :  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  commanders  compliments 
each  other;  excused  themselves  mutually, 
for  the  mistake  which  had  happened ;  and 
parted  friends,  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
men  on  both  sides. 

NATURE  OF  THE  CUMATE  ON  THE 
SPANISH  MAIN. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Chaloner  O^le  ar- 
rived at  Jamaica,  where  he  joined  vice-ad- 
miral Vernon,  who  now  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  most  formidable  fleet  and 
army  that  ever  visited  those  seas,  with  full 
power  to  act  at  discretion.    The  ooujoined 
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squadrons  consisted  of  nine  and  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  with  almost  an  equal 
number  of  fri^tes,  fire-ships,  and  bomb- 
ketches,  well  manned,  and  plentiiblly  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  stores, 
and  necessaries.    The  number  of  seamen 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand :  that  of  the 
laud  forces,  including  the  American  regi- 
ment of  four  battalions,  and  a  body  of  ne- 
groes enlisted  at  Jamaica,  did  not  &11  short 
of  twelve  thousand.    Had  this  armament 
been  ready  to  act  in  the  proper  season  of 
the  year,  under  the  conduct  of  wise,  expe- 
rienced officers,    united  in  councils,  and 
steadily  attached  to  the  interest  and  honor 
of  their  country,  the  Havannah,  and  whole 
island  of  Cuba,  might  have  been  easily  re- 
duced ;  the  whole  treasure  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  would  have  been  intercepted ; 
and  Spain  must  have  been  humbled  into 
the  most  abject  submission.    But  several 
unfavorable    circumstances    concurred    to 
frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  public.  The  min- 
istry had  detained  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  at 
Spithead  without  any  visible  cause,  until 
the  season  for  action  was  almost  exhaust- 
ed; for,  on  the  continent  of  New  Spain, 
the  periodical  rains  begin  about  the  end  of 
April ;  and  this  change  in  the  atmosphere 
is  always  attended  with  epidemical  distem- 
pers which  render  the  climate  extremely 
unhealthy ;  besides,  the  rain  is  so  excessive, 
that  for  the  space  of  two  mouths  no  army 
can  keep  the  field. 

ADMIRAL  VERNON  SAII& 
Sir  Ghalonbr  Oolb  arrived  at  Jamaica 
on  the  ninth  day  of  January ;  and  admiral 
Vernon  did  not  sail  on  his  intended  expe- 
dition till  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Instead  of  directing  his  course  to  the  Ha- 
vannah, which  lay  to  leeward,  and  might 
have  been  reached  in  less  tiian  three  days, 
.  he  resolved  to  beat  up  against  the  wind  to 
Hispaniola,  in  order  to  observe  the  motion 
of  the  French  squadron,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  d'Antin.  The  fifteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary had  elapsed  before  he  received  cer- 
tain information  that  the  French  admiral 
had  sailed  for  Europe,  in  great  distress,  for 
want  of  men  and  provisions,  which  he 
could  not  procure  in  the  West  Indies. 
Admiral  Vernon,  thus  disappointed,  called 
a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  for  Carthagena.  The 
fleet  being  supplied  with  wood  and  water 
at  Hispaniola,  set  sail  for  the  continent  of 
New  Spain,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March 
anchored  in  Playa  Grande,  to  the  wind- 
ward of  Carthagena.  Admiral  De  Torres 
had  already  sailed  to  the  Havannah;  but 
Carthagena  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the 
garrison  reinforced  by  the  crews  of  a  small 
squadron  of  large  ships,  commanded  by 
rion  Bias  do  Leso,  an  officer  of  experience  I 


and  reputation.    Here  the  English  admxrsl 
lay  inactive  till  the  ninth,  when  the  troops 
were  landed  on  the  island  of  Tierra  Boraba, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  known  by 
the  name  of  Boca-chica,  or  Little-nwath. 
which  was  surprisingly  fortified  with  cas- 
tles, batteries,  booms,  chains,  cables;,  and 
ships  of  war.    The  British  forces  erected  a 
battery  on  shore,  with  which  they  made  a 
breach  in  the  principal  fort,  while  the  ad- 
miral  sent  in  a  number  of  ships  to  divide 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  cooperate  with 
the  endeavors  of  the  army.     Lord  Aubrer 
Beauelero,  a  gallant  officer,  who  commaml- 
ed  one  of  these  ships,  wa^  slam  on  this  oc- 
casion.   The  breach  being  deemed  prac- 
ticable, the  forces  advanced  to  the  attack; 
but  the  forts  and  batteries  were  abandoned : 
the  Spanish  ships  that  lay  athwart  the  har- 
bor's mouth  were  destroyed  or  taken :  the 
passage  was  opened,  and  the  fleet  entered 
without    further    opposition.     Then     the 
forces  were  reimbarked  with  the  artiileiy, 
and  landed  within  a  mile  of  Carthagena, 
where  they  were  opposed  by  about  seven 
hundred  Spaniards,  whom  they  obliged  to 
retire.    The  admiral  and  general  had  con- 
tracted a  hearty  contempt  for  each  other, 
and  took  all  opportunities  of  expressing  their 
mutual  dislike :  fiir  from  acting  vigoroasly 
in  concert,  for  the  advantage  of  the  cooi- 
munity,  they  maintained  a  mutual  reserve, 
and  separate  cabals ;  and  each  proved  more 
eager  for  the  disgrace  of  his  rival,  than 
zealous  for  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

The  ^neral  complained  that  the  fleet  ky 
idle  while  his  troops  were  harassed  and  di- 
minished by  hard  duty  and  distemper.  The 
admiral  affirmed,  that  his  ships  could  not  lie 
near  enough  to  batter  the  town  of  Cartha- 
gena :  he  upbraided  the  general  with  inac- 
tivity and  want  of  resolution  to  attack  the 
fort  of  St  Lazar,  which  commanded  the 
town,  and  might  be  taken  by  scalade.  Went- 
wortb,  stimulated  by  these  reproaches,  re- 
solved to  try  the  experiment  His  forces 
marched  up  to  the  attack ;  but  the  guides 
being  slain,  they  mistook  their  route,  and 
advanced  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cation, where  they  were  moreover  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  town.  Colonel  Grant,  who 
commanded  the  grenadiers,  was  mortally 
wounded:  the  scaling-ladders  were  found 
too  short:  the  officers  were  perplexed  for 
want  of  orders  and  directions;  yet  the  sol- 
diers sustained  a  severe  fire  for  several  hours 
with  surprising  hitrepidity,  and  at  length 
retreated,  leaving  about  six  hondred  killed 
or  wounded  on  the  spot  Their  number  was 
now  so  much  reduced,  that  they  conld  no 
longer  maintain  their  footing  on  shore ;  be- 
sides, the  rainy  season  had  tegun  with  such 
violence,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  live  in  camp.    They  were,  thereforei  re- 
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imbarked ;  and  all  hopes  of  ibirther  sucoen 
mimediatel7  Fuushed.  The  ftdmiral,  how- 
ever, in  Older  to  demoofltmte  the  impnusti- 
cabUity  of  takuig  the  place  hv  aea,  aent  io 
the  Gallkia,  one  of  the  Spuiisi  shipa  which 
had  been  taken  at  Boca-chica,  to  cannoDade 
the  town,  with  aizteen  gans  moonted  on  one 
side,  like  n  floating  battery.  This  veaael, 
manned  by  detachmenta  of  vdunteen  from 
di&rent  ahipa,  and  commanded  fay  eaptain 
More,  was  warped  into  the  inner  harbor, 
and  moored  berore  day,  at  a  coDsiderable 
distance  from  the  wallSi  in  very  ahallow 
water.  In  tbia  position  she  stood  the  fire 
of  several  batteries  for  aome  hours,  without 
doin^  or  sustaining  much  damage :  then  the 
admiral  ordered  the  men  Xo  be  brought  off 
in  boatS)  and  tbe  caUes  to  be  cut;  so  that 
she  drovd  with  the  seapbreeze  upon  a  ahoal, 
where  she  was  soon  filled  with  water.  This 
exploit  was  absurd,  and  the  inference  which 
the  admind  drew  firom  it  altoaether  fidlar 
ciooa  He  said  it  plainly  provM,  that  there 
was  not  depth  of  water  in  the  inner  harbort 
sofficient  to  admit  large  ships  near  enough 
to  batter  the  town  wiUi  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. This^  indeed,  was  the  case  in  that 
part  of  the  harbor  to  which  the  Gallicia  was 
oonducted;  but  a  little  &rther  to  the  left, 
he  might  have  stationed  four  or  five  of  his 
largest  ships  abreast,  within  pistol-diot  of 
the  walls ;  and  if  this  step  had  been  taken, 
when  the  land  forces  marched  to  the  attack 
of  St  LAxar,  in  all  probability  the  town 
would  have  been  surrendered. 

EXPEDITION  TO  CUBA. 
Arraa  the  reimbarkation  of  tbe  troops, 
the  distempers  peculiar  to  the  climate  and 
seasons  began  to  rage  with  redoubled  fiiry ; 
and  great  numbers  of  those  who  escaped 
the  veni^eanoe  of  the  enemy  perished  1^  a 
more  pamful  and  ingJorious  fiite.  Nothmg 
was  heaid  hut  compkints  and  execrations: 
the  ffToans  of  the  dfying,  and  the  service  for 
the  dead :  nothing  was  seen  but  objects  of 
woe,  and  images  of  dejection.  The  con- 
ductors of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  agreed 
in  nothing  but  the  expediency  of  a  speedy 
retreat  from  this  scene  of  misery  and  dis- 
grace. The  fortiflcationB  of  the  harbor  were 
demolished,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  Jamai- 
ca.--The  miscarriage  of  this  expedition, 
which  had  coat  the  nation  an  immense  sum 
of  money,  was  no  sooner  known  in  England, 
than  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs 
and  discontent,  and  the  people  were  depress- 
ed in  propwtion  to  that  sanguine  heme  by 
which  they  had  been  elevated.  Admiral 
Vernon,  instead  of  undertaking  any  enter- 
prise which  might  have  retrieved  the  honor 
of  the  British  arms,  set  sail  irom  Jamaica 
with  the  forces  in  July,  and  anchored  at  the 
«)uth-eait  part  ci  Cuba,  in  a  bay,  on  which 
be  bestowed  the  appellation  of  Cumberland 
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harbor.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  en- 
camped at  the  distance  of  twenty  mileis  fur- 
ther up  the  river,  where  they  remained  to- 
tally inactive,  and  subsisted  chiefly  on  salt  ■ 
and  damaged  provisimis,  till  the  month  of 
November,  when,  being  conskierahly  dimin- 
ished by  sickness,  they  were  pot  on  board 
again,  and  re-conveyed  to  Jamaica.  He 
was  idlerwards  reinforced  from  England  by 
four  ships  of  war,  and  about  three  uiousand 
soldiers;  but  he  performed  nothing  worthy 
of  the  repntation  he  had  acquired ;  and  the 
people  began  to  perceive  that  they  had  mi»> 
taken  his  character. 

RUPTURE    BETWEEN    THE  QUEEN  OF 
HUNGARY  AND  THE  KING  OFPRUS8IA. 

Thx  affiiirs  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
were  now  more  than  ever  embroiled.  The 
kinff  of  Prussia  had  demanded  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  part  of  Silesia,  by  virtue  of  old 
treaties  of  co-fraternity,  which  were  either 
obsolete  or  annulled ;  and  promised  to  assist 
the  oneen  with  all  his  forces,  in  case  she 
should  complv  with  his  demand;  but  this 
being  rejected  with  disdain,  he  entered  Si- 
lesia at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  prosecuted 
his  conouestB  with  great  rapidity.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  queen  of  Hungary  was 
crowned  at  Presburgh,  after  having  meaed 
a  capitulation,  by  which  the  liberties  ofthat 
kingdom  were  confirmed ;  and  the  grand 
dnke  her  consort  was,  at  her  request,  asso- 
ciated with  her  for  ten  years  m  uie  govern- 
ment At  tbe  same  time  the  states  of  Hun- 
gary refiised  to  receive  a  memorial  from  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  During  these  transac- 
tH)ns,  his  Prussian  majesty  made  his  public 
entrance  into  Breslau,  and  confirmed  all  the 
privileges  of  the  inlmbitants.  One  of  his 
genenus  surpriBed  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Jablunka,  on  the  copfines  of  Hungary; 
prince  Leopold  of  AnnaltrDessau,  who  com- 
manded another  army,  which  formed  the 
blockade  of  Great  Glogau  on  the  Oder,  took  ' 
the  place  by  scalade,  made  the  generals 
Wallis  and  Reyski  prisoners,  with  a  thou- 
sand men  that  were  m  garrison ;  here,  like- 
wise, the  victor  found  the  military  chest, 
fifty  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  had  solicited  the 
maritime  powers  for  assistance,  but  found 
them  fearfbl  and  backward.  Being  obliged, 
therefore,  to  exert  herself  with  the  more 
vigor,  she  ordered  count  Neupergto  assem- 
ble a  bodh^  of  forces,  and  endeavor  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  Prussians  in  Silesia. 
The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Neiss,  at  a  village  call- 
ed Molwitz ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  dispute, 
the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  retire,  with 
the  loss  of  four  thousand  men  killed,  wound- 
ed, or  taken,  l^e  advantage  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  king  of  Pruaaia.     His 
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kinsman,  Frederick,  margnve  of  Bnmden- 
boTgh,  and  lieutenant-general  Schuylem* 
berg,  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  togetii- 
er  with  a  great  number  of  general  officers, 
and  about  two  thousand  soldiers.  After  this 
action,  Brieg  was  surrendered  to  the  Prus- 
sians, and  he  forced  the  irafwrtaBt  pass  of 
Fryewalde,  which  was  defended  by  four 
thousand  Austrian  hussara  The  Efngltah 
and  Dutch  ministers,  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  prc^esB,  spared  no  pains  to  efiect  an 
.  accommo£ition ;  but  the  two  eoyereigns 
were  too  much  irritated  agamst  each  mother 
to  acquiesce  in  any  terms  that  could  be  pro- 
posed. The  queen  of  Hungry  was  incensed 
to  find  herself  attacked,  m  the  day  of  her 
distress,  by  a  prince  to  whom  she  had  given 
no  sort  of  provocation ;  and  his  Prussian 
majesty  charged  the  court  of  Vienna  with 
a  design  either  to  assaaBinate,  or  carry  him 
off  by  treachery;  a  design  which  was  dis- 
owned with  expressions  of  indignation  and 
disdain.  Count  Neuperg  being  obliged  to 
abandon  Silesia,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Ba^ 
varian  arms  in  Bohemia,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia sent  thither  a  detachment  to  join  the 
elector,  under  the  command  of  count  Des- 
lau,  who,  in  his  route,  reduced  Glatz  and 
Neiss,  almost  without  opposition :  then  his 
master  received  the  homage  of  the  Silesian 
states  at  Bteslau,  and  returned  to  Berlin. 
In  December,  the  PrussiaD  army  was  dis- 
tributed in  winter-quarters  in  Moravia,  after 
having  taken  Olmutz,  the  capital  of  that 
province ;  and  in  March  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty formed  a  camp  of  observation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Magdeburgh. 

A  TREATY  OF  NEUTRALITY  CONCLUDED 
WITH  FRANCE  FOR  HANOVER.  • 
The  elector  of  Hanover  was  alarmed  at 
the  success  of  the  Ifing  of  Prussia,  in  ap- 
prehension that  he  would  become  too  formid- 
able a  neighbor.  A  scheme  was  said  to  haTO 
'  been  proposed  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  for 
attacking  that  prince's  electoral  dominions, 
and  dividing  the  conquest ;  but  it  never  was 
put  in  execution.  Nevertheless,  the  troops 
of  Hanover  were  augmented :  the  auxiliary 
Danes  and  Hessians  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to 
march ;  and  a  good  number  of  British  forces 
encamped  and  prepared  for  embarkation. 
The  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  granted  by  parliament,  was  remitted 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  and  everything 
seemed  to  presage  the  vigorous  interposition 
of  his  Britannic  majesty.  But  in  a  little 
time  after  his  arrival  at  Hanover,  that  spirit 
of  action  seemed  to  flag,  even  while  her 
Hungarian  majesty  tottered  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  France  resolved  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  crushing  the  house  of  Austria.  In 
order  to  intimidate  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
mareschal  Mallebois  was  sent,  with  a  numer- 


ous army,  into  Wes^ilialia;  and  this  ex- 
pedient proved  eflfectoaL  A  treaty  of  oec- 
tmlity  was  conehided ;  and  the  kin^  of  Gres? 
Britain  engaged  to  vote  for  the  elector  <  f 
Bavaria  at  the  ensuing  electioo  of  an  ecv 
peror.  The  design  of  the  French  ooort  was 
to  raise  this  prince  to  the  Imperial  digniiv. 
and  fiimisb  him  with  such  soecare  m»  Aau^ 
enable  him  to  de^pme'  the  queen  of  HnD- 
gary  of  her  hereditary  dominooiisu 

A  BODY  OF  FRENCH  FORCES  JOHf  THE 
ELtXrrOR  OF  BAVARIA. 

WmuB  the  French  minister  at  Viemr! 
endeavored  to  amuse  the  queen  with  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  maater'a  frieii^i- 
ship,  a  body  of  five  and  thirty  thoosand 
men  began  dieir  march  far  Gennaoy.  in 
order  to  join  the  elector  of  Bavaiia ;  another 
French  array  was  assembled  upon  die  Rhine ; 
and  the  count  de  Belleisle  being  providec 
with  large  sums  of  money,  was  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate with  different  electors.  Having  thu5 
secured  a  majority  of  voices,  he  pro^edec 
to  Munich,  where  he  presented  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  with  a  commisH»on«  appottttinr 
him  generalissimo  of  the  French  tiocT^ 
marchmg  to  his  assistance ;  and  now  tbc- 
treaty  of  Nympbenbnrgh  was  conclodec. 
The  French  king  engaged  to  assist  the  elec- 
tor with  his  whole  power,  towards  nieing 
him  to  the  Imperial  throne:    the  elector 
promised,  that  after  his  elevation  he  WDal<i 
never  attempt  to  recover  any  of  the  loiini< 
or  provinces  of  the  empire  wfaicdi  Fnnce 
had  conquered :  that  he  would,  in  his  In^ 
perial  capacity,  renounce  the  barrier-treat}- : 
and  agree  ti^t  France  should  irrerocabiv 
retain  whatever  places  she  should  subdue 
in  the  Austrian  NetherlandsL  Tlie  next  step 
of  Belleisle  was  to  negotiate  another  treaty 
between   France  and  Prussia,  importing, 
that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  should  posses? 
Bohemia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  Tyrole^e : 
that  the  king  of  Poland  should  be  gratified 
with  Moravia  and  Upper  Silesia:  and  that 
his  Prussian  majesty  should  retain  LowPr 
Silesia,  with  the  town  of  Neiss  and  the 
county  of  Glatz.    These  precautioos  being 
taken,  the  count  de  Belleisle  repaoed  tc 
Frankfort,  in  qualitv  of  ambsssador  and 
plenipotentiary  from  (Yance,  at  the  Imperial 
diet  of  election.  It  was  in  this  cit^  that  the 
French  king  published  a  declaration,  signi- 
fying, that  as  the  king  of  Chreat  £kitain  had 
assembled  an  army  to  influence  the  ap- 
proaching election  of  an  emperor,  his  moit 
Christian    majesty,    as   guarantee  of  tbe 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  l»d  ordered  eooie 
troops  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  viith  s 
view  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  (^  the 
Germanic  bodv,  and  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  Imperial  election. 

In  July,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  he'm 
joined  by  the  French  forces  under  maresci^ 
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BrogUo,  Biirprifled  the  Imperial  city  of  Pas- 
sau,  upon  the  Danube ;  and  eatering^  Upper 
AuBtna,  at  the  head  of  seventy  ^ouBaod 
men,  took  posBeasbD  of  Lintz,  where  he 
received  the  hooiace  of  the  states  of  that 
country.  Understanding  that  the  garrison  of 
Vienna  was  rery  numerous,  and  that  count 
Palfi  had  assembled  thirty  thousand  Hun- 
garians in  the  neighborhood  of  this  capital, 
he  made  no  farther  progress  in  Austria,  bat 
marched  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was  rein- 
forced hy  a  considerable  body  of  Saxons, 
mider  the  command  of  count  Rutowaki, 
natural  son  to  the  late  king  of  Poland.    By 
this  time  his  Polish  majesty  had  acceded  to 
the  treaty  of  Nymphenbnrffh,  and  declared 
war  agamst  the  queen  of  Hungary,  on  the 
most  fiivolous  pretences.   The  elector  of 
Bavaria  advanced  to  Prague,  which  was 
taken  in  the  night  l^  scalade :  an  achieve- 
ment in  which  Maurice  count  of  Saxe,  an* 
other  natural  son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  dis- 
tinguished hiaisdf  at  the  head  of  the  French 
forces.  In  December  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
made  his  public  entry  into  his  capital,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
ioaogurated   with  the  usual   solemnities; 
then  be  set  out  for  Frankfort,  to  be  present 
at  the  diet  of  election. 

.    At  this  period  the  queen  of  Hungary  iaw 
herself  abandoned  by  all  her  al&es,  and 
seemuigly  devoted  to  destruction.  She  was 
not,  however,  forsaken  by  her  courage;  nor 
deatitate  of  good  officers,  and  an  aUe  min- 
istry.   She  retired  to  Presbuigh,  and  in  a 
pathetic  Latin  speech  to  the  States,  ezpress- 
ed  her  confidence  in  the  l<^lty  and  valor 
of  her  Hungarian  subjects.  The  nobility  of 
that  kingdom,  touched  with  her  presence 
aod  distress,  assured  her,  tmanimously,  that 
they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  her  defence.    The  ban  being  raised,  that 
brave  people  crowded  to  her  standard ;  and 
the  diet  expressed  their  sentiments  against 
her  enemy  by  a  public  edict,  excluding  for 
ever  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  from 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Hungary; 
yet,  without  the  subsidy  she  received  firom 
Great  Britain,  their  courage  and  attachment 
would  have  proved  ineffectual.  By  this  sup- 
ply she  was  enaUed  to  pay  her  army,  erect 
magazines,  complete  her  warlike  prepara- 
tions, and  put  her  strong  places  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  In  December  her  generals,  Be- 
renclau  aod  Mentzel,  defeated  count  Thor* 
ing,  who  commanded  eight  thousand  men, 
at  the  pass  of  Scardin^n,  and  opening  their 
way  mto  Bavaria,  laid  the  whole  country 
under  contribution;  while  count  Kheven- 
huUer  retook  the  city  of  lintz,  and  drove 
theFrench  troops  oat  of  Austria.  The  grand 
seignior  assured  the  queen  of  Hungary,  that 
&r  from  taking  advantage  of  her  troubles, 
he  should  seize  all  opportunities  to  convince 


her  of  his  friendship ;  the  pope  permitted 
her  to  levy  a  tenth  on  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  within  her  dominions;  and  even  to 
use  ail  the  church-plate  fiur  the  support  of 
the  war. 

WAR  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 
As  the  czarina  expressed  an  inclination 
to  assist  this  unfortimate  princess,  the 
French  court  resolved  to  find  her  employ- 
ment in  another  quarter.  They  had  already 
gained  over  to  their  interest  count  Gyllen- 
burgh,  prime  minister  and  president  of  the 
chancery  in  Sweden.  A  dispute  happening 
between  him  and  Mr.  Bumaby,  the  British 
resident  at  Stockholm,  some  warm  alterca- 
tion passed:  Mr.  Bumaby  was  forbid  the 
court,  and  published  a  memorial  in  his  own 
vindication;  on  the  other  hand,  the  king 
of  Sweden- justified  his  conduct  in  a  rescript 
sent  to  all  the  foreign  ministers.  The  king 
of  Great  Britain  Mi  proposed  a  subsidy- 
trea^  to  Sweden,  which,  from  the  influence 
of  French  counsels,  was  rejected.  The 
Swedes  having  assembled  a  numerous  army 
in  Finland,  and  equipped  a  huge  squadron 
of  ships,  declared  war  a^unst  Euasia,  upon 
the  most  trifling  pretences;  and  the  fleet 
putting  to  sea,  commenced  hostilities  by 
blocking  up  the  Russian  ports  in  Livonia. 
A  body  of  eleven  thousand  Swedes,  com* 
manded  by  general  Wrangle,  having  ad- 
vanced to  Willmenstiand,  were,  in  August, 
attacked  and  defeated  by  general  Lasci,  at 
the  head  of  tiiirty  thousand  Russians.  Count 
Lewenhaup,  whooommanded  the  main  army 
of  the  Swedes,  resolved  to  take  vengeance 
for  this  disgrace,  after  the  Russian  troops 
had  retired  into  winter^uarters.  In  I)e» 
cember  he  marched  towards  Wybourg;  but 
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receiving  letters  firom  the  prince 
Hombourg  and  the  marquis  de  hi  Chetardie, 
the  Frendi  ambassador  at  Petersbui^h,  in- 
fcMrming  him  of  the  surprising  revolution 
which  had  just  happened  in  Russia,  and 
proposing  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  he  re- 
treated with  his  army,  in  order  to  wait  for 
further  instructions;  and  the  two  cotvts 
agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  three 
months. 

REVOLUTION  IN  RUSSIA. 
The  Russians  had  been  for  some  time 
discontented  with  their  government  The 
late  czarina  was  influence  chiefly  by  Ger- 
man counsels,  and  employed  a  great  number 
of  foreigners  in  her  service.  T&se  causes  of 
discontent  produced  fections  and  consptra* 
cies;  and  when  they  were  discovered,  the 
empress  treated  the  authors  of  them  with 
such  severi^^  as  increased  the  general  dis- 
afieetion.  Besides,  they  were  displeased  at 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  settled  the 
succession.  The  |Hince  of  Brunswick- 
Lunenberg-Bevem,  father  to  the  young 
ctar,  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  ^s- 
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flitn  nobility,  end  his  conaort,  tbe  princen 
Anne  of  Meeklenlnirgh,  having  asBomed 
the  reini  of  government  during  her  son's 
minority,  seemed  to  follow  the  majdms  of 
her  aunt,  the  late  czarina.  The  Russian 
grandees  and  generals,  therefore,  turned 
uieir  eyes  upon  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who 
was  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
dariing  of  the  empire.  The  French  am- 
basBsdor  gladlj  concurred  in  a  project  for 
deposing  a  pnncess  who  was  well  aflfected 
to  the  house  of  Austria.  General  Lasci 
approved  of  the  design,  which  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  prince  of  Hesse-Hom- 
bonrg,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Catluurine  and  Peter  U.  had  been  generalis- 
simo of  the  Russian  army.  The  good-will 
and  concurrence  of  the  troops  teing  se- 
cured, two  regiments  of  guaras  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  avenues  of  the  Imperial 
palace  at  Petersburgh.  The  princess 
Mizabeth,  putting  herself  ait  the  head  of 
one  thousand  men,  on  the  fifUi  day  of  De- 
cember entered  the  winter  palace,  where 
the  princess  of  Mecklenburgh  and  the  in- 
fant czar  resided.*  She  advanced  into  the 
chamber  where  the  princess  and  her  con- 
sort lay,  and  desired  them  to  rise,  and  quit 
the  palace,  adding  that  their  persons  were 
safo ;  and  that  tSej  could  not  justly  blame 
her  for  asserting  her  right  At  the  same 
time,  the  counts  Osterman,  Golofhairkin, 
Mingden,  and  Munich  were  arrested ;  their 
papers  and  effects  were  seized,  and  their 
persons  conveyed  to  Schlissenbuig,  a  fortress 
on  the  Neva.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
senate  assembling,  declared  all  that  had 
passed  since  the  reign  of  Peter  11.  to  be 
usurpation;  and  that  the  Imperial  dienity 
belonged  of  right  to  the  princess  Elizabeth : 
she  was  immediately  proclaimed  empress 
of  all  the  Russias,  and  recognized  by  the 
army  in  Finland.  She  forthwith  published 
a  general  act  of  indemnity;  she  created 
the  prince  of  Hesse-Hombourff,  fleneraUs- 
simo  of  her  armies;  she  restored  the  Dolgo* 
rucky  family  to  their  honors  and  estates : 
she  recalled  and  rewarded  all  those  who 
had  been  banished  for  favoring  her  pteten* 
sions :  she  mitigated  the  exile  of  the  duke 
of  Courland,  by  indulging  him  with  a  main- 
tenance more  suitable  to  his  rank :  she  re- 
leased general  Wrangle,  count  Wasaburgh, 
and  the  other  Swedish  (^cers,  who  had 
been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Willmenstrand : 
and  the  princess  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh, 
with  her  consort  and  children,  were  sent 
under  a  strong  guard  to  Riga,  the  eajHtal 
of  Livonia. 

Amidst  these  tempests  of  war  and  revo- 
lution, the  States-general  wisely  determin- 
ed to  preserve  their  own  tranquillity.  It 
was,  doubtless,  their  interest  to  avoid  the 


dangers  and  iexpense  of  a  war,  and  to  profit 
-by  that  stagnation   of  commerce    wfaicb 
would    necessarily   happen   amon^    tfaev 
neighbors  that  were  at  open  emni^  with 
ea<£  other:  besides,  they  were  ovetawei 
by  the  declarations  oi  the  French  naonarch 
on  one  side ;   fa^  tbe  power,  activi^,  and 
pretensioro  c^  his  Prussian  majesty  on  the 
other ;  and  they  dreaded  the  praspeet  of  a 
stadthdder  at   the  head  of  tfaeir  army. 
These  at  least  were  the  sentimeDts  of  masv 
Dutch  patriots,  reinforced  by  others  that 
acted   under  French  influence.    Bat  the 
prince  of  Orange  numbered  among  faia  par- 
tisans and  adherents  many  persons  of  £g- 
nity  and  credit  in  the  commoD^eahli :  he 
was  adored  by  the  popuhice,  who  loofly  ex- 
claimed against  their  governors,  and  dsm- 
ored  ifor  a  war,  without  ceasing.     Thk  na- 
tional spirit,  joined  to  the  remonstrances 
and  requisitions  made  by  the  ooarts  of  Vi- 
enna and  London,  obliged  the  States  lo 
issue  orders  far  an  augmentation  of  tfaeir 
forces :  but  these  were  executed  so  alowiy, 
that  neither  France  nor  Prussia  had  moeh 
cause  to  take  umbrage  at  their  pr^iaration& 
In  Italy  the  king  of  Sardinia  declared  for 
the  house  of  Austria;  the  reuubhc  of  Genoa 
was  deeply  engaged  in  the  French  interest: 
the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  dnkedom 
of  Tuscany  were  neutral :  the  king  cf  Na- 
ples resolved  to  support  the  claim  of  his 
fomily  to  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy, 
and  be^an  to  make  preparations  acoording- 
h.    His  mother,  the  ^ueen  of  Spain,  bad 
formed  a  plan  for  erecting  these  dominions 
into  a  monarchy  for  her  eeoond  son  Don 
Philip;  and  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
b^ng  embarked  at  Barcelona,  were  trans- 
ported to  Orhitello»  under  the  convoy  of  tbe 
united  squadrons  of  France  and   Spain. 
While  admiral  Haddock,  virith  twelve  ^pe 
of  the  line,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  Spanish  fleet  passed  the  straits  in 
the  night,  and  was  joined  by  the  French 
squadron  from  Toulon.    The  ft'ttieh  admi- 
ral sailing  from  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  them 
in  a  few  days,  and  found  both  squadrons 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.    As  he  bore 
down  upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  French 
admiral  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  to  inform  him 
that  as  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  en- 
gaged in  a  joint  expediticni,  he  diould  be 
obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  his  master's 
allies.    This  interposition  )»eveoted  an  en- 
gagement  The  combined  fleets  anrmonting 
to  double  the  number  of  the  English  squad- 
ron, admiral  Haddock  was  oUiged  to  desist ; 
and  proceeded  to  Port-Mahon,  leaving  the 
enemy  to  prosecute  their  voyage  withoet 
molestation.    The  people  of  Eagland  were 
incensed  at  tiiis  tianeaction,  and  did  not 
scniple  to  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  admiral  were  tied  up  by  the  neatnility 
of  Hanover  (1). 

INACTIVITy  OF  THE  NAVAL  POWER  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  court  of  Madrid  seemed  to  have 
shaken  off  that  indolence  and  phlegm  which 
had  formerly  disgrafced  the  councils  of 
Spain.  They  no  sooner  learned  the  desti- 
nation of  commodore  Anson,  who  had  sailed 
from  Spithead  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year,  than  they  sent  don  Pizarro  with  a  more 
powerful  squadron  upon  the  same  voyage,  to 
defeat  his  design.  He  accordingly  steered 
the  same  course,  and  actually  fell  in  with 
one  or  two  ships  of  the  British  armament, 
near  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  but  he  could 
not  weather  a  long  and  flirious  tempest, 
through  which  Mr.  Anson  proceeded  into 
the  South  Sea.  One  of  the  Spanish  ships 
perished  at  sea:  another  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil :  and  Pizarro  bore  away 
for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  he  arrived 
with  the  three  remaining  ships,  in  a  shat- 
tered condition,  after  having  lost  twelve 
hundred  men  by  sickness  and  femine.  The 
Spaniards  exeited  the  same  vigilance  and 
activity  in  Europe.  Their  privateers  were 
so  industrious  and  successful,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year  they  had  taken, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Ibur 
hundred  and  seven  ships  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  valued  at  near 
four  millions  of  piasters.  The  traders  had, 
therefore,  too  much  cause  to  complain,  con- 
sidering the  formidable  fleets  which  were 
maintamed  for  the  protection  of  commerce. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer.  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris  had  twice  sailed  towards  the  coast  of 
Spain  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  squadron, 
without  taking  any  effectual  step  for  annoy- 
ing the  enemy,  as  if  the  sole  mtention  of 
the  ministry  had  been  to  expose  the  nation 
to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  its  enemies. 
The  inactivity  of  the  British  arms  appears 
the  more  inexcusable,  when  we  consider 
the  great  armaments  which  had  been  pre- 
pared. The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain, 
exclusive  of  the  Danish  and  Hessian  aux- 
iliaries, amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men ; 
and  the  fleet  consisted  of  above  one  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  manned  by  fifty-fbur 
thousand  sailors. 

The  general  discontent  of  the  people  had 
a  mani^  influence  upon  the  election  of 
members  for  the  new  parliament,  which 
produced  one  of  the  most  violent  contests 
between  the  two  parties  which  had  hap- 
pened since  the  revolution.  All  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  prince  of  Wales  concurred  with 
the  country  party,  in  opposition  to  the  min- 
ister; and  the  duke  of  Argyle  exerted  him- 
self 80  successfully  among  the  shires  and 
boroughs  of  Scotland,  ^that  the  partisans  of 
the  ministry  could  noi.\  secure  six  members 


out  of  Uie  whole  number  returned  from 
North  Britain.  They  were,  however,  much 
more  fortunate  in  the  election  of  the  six- 
teen peers,  who  were  chosen  literally  ac- 
cording to  the  list  transmitted  from  court 
Instructions  were  delivered  by  the  constitu- 
ents to  a  great  number  of  members  returned 
for  cities  and  counties,  exhorting  and  re- 
quiring them  to  oppose  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace:  to  vote  for  the  mitigation 
of  excise  laws;  for  the  repeal  of  septennial 
parliaments ;  and  for  the  limitation  of  place- 
men in  the  house  of  commons.  They,  like- 
wise, insisted  upon  their  examining  into  the 
particulars  of  the  public  expense,  and  en- 
deavoring to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
nation.  Obstinate  struggles  were  main- 
tained in  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms 
with  uncommon  ardor  and  pereeveranoe ; 
and  such  a  national  spirit  of  opposition  pre- 
vailed, that  notwithstanding  the  whole 
weight  (^  ministerial  influence,  the  contrary 
interest  seemed  to  preponderate  in  the  new 
parliament 

REMA  RKABLE  MOTION  IN  THE  COMMONS 
BY  LORD  SOMERSET. 
The  king  returned  to  England  in  the 
month  of  October ;  and  on  the  first  day  of 
December  the  session  was  opened.  Mr. 
Onslow  being  re-chosen  speaker,  was  ap- 
proved of  by  his  majesty,  who  spoke  in  the 
usual  style  to  both  houses.  He  observed, 
that  the  former  parliament  had  formed  the 
strongest  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  queen 
of  I&n^ary,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction ;  for  the  preservation  of 
the  balance  of  power,  and  the  peace  and 
liberties  of  Europe ;  and  that  if  the  other 
powers  which  were  under  the  like  engage- 
ments with  him  had  answered  the  just  ex- 
pectations 80  solemnly  given,  the  support 
of  the  common  cause  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  less  difliculty.  He  said,  he  had 
endeavored,  by  the  most  proper  and  early 
applications,  to  induce  other  powers  that 
were  united  with  him  by  the  ties  of  com- 
mon interest  to  concert  such  measures  as  so 
important  and  critical  a  conjuncture  re- 
quired :  that  where  an  accommodation  seem- 
ed necessary,  he  had  labored  to  reconcile 
princes  whose  union  would  have  been  the 
most  efiectual  means  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chiefs which  had  happened,  and  the  best 
security  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  the 
whole.  He  owned  his  endeavors  had  not 
hitherto  produced  the  desired  eflect :  though 
he  was  not  without  hope,  that  a  just  sense 
of  approaching  danger  would  give  a  more 
favorable  turn  to  the'  councils  of  other  na- 
tions. He  represented  the  necessity  of 
putting  the  kingdom  in  such  a  posture  of 
defence  as  would  enable  him  to  improve  all 
opportunities  of  maintaining  the  liberties  o£ 
Europe,  and  defbat  any  attempts  that  should 
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be  made  ajittinst  him  and  his  dominioDs; 
and  he  recommended  unanimity,  vigor,  and 
die^tch.  The  house  of  commons  having 
appointed  tiieir  several  committees,  the 
speaker  reported  the  king's  speech;  and 
Mr.  Herbert  moved  for  an  address  of  thknks, 
incli|dipff  an  approbation  of  the  means  by 
which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted.  The 
motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Trevor,  lord 
Noel  Somerset  stood  up  uid  moved,  that  the 
house  would  in  their  address  desire  his  mar 
jesty  not  to  engage  these  kingdoms  in  a 
war  for  the  preservation  of  his  foreign  do- 
muuona  He  was  supported  by  that  incor- 
ruptible patriot,  Mr.  Shippen,  who  declared 
he  was  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  affirm, 
that  thirty  years  had  made  no  chan^  in 
any  of  his  political  opinions.  He  said  he 
wtiB  ^wn  old  in  the  house  of  commons; 
that  tune  had  verified  the  predictions  he  had 
formerly  uttered ;  and  that  he  had  seen  his 
conjectures  ripened  into  knowledge.  **  If 
my  country  (added  he)  has  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  once  more  to  commit  her  interest 
to  men  who  propose  to  themselves  no  ad- 
vantage from  their  trust  but  that  of  selling 
it,  I  may,  perhaps,  &11  once  more  under  cen- 
sure for  declaring  my  opinion,  and  be  once 
more  treated  as  a  criminal,  for  asserting 
what  the^  who  punish  me  cannot  deny ;  for 
maintainmg  that  Hanoverian  maadms  are 
inconsistent  with  the  ha^pinesB^  of  this  hsp 
tion;   and  for  preBexying  the  caution  so 


ficed  to  his  private  interest  the  hupineB 
and  honor  of  the  British  nation.  He  then 
entered  into  a  detail  of  that  conduct  agaio^ 
which  he  had  so  often  declaimed;  aad 
being  transported  by  an  over-heated  imagio- 
ation,  accused  him  of  personal  attachmeot 
and  affection  to  the  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom. A  charge  that  was  doubtleas  the 
result  of  exa^fferated  animosity,  and  served 
only  to  invalidate  the  other  articles  of  im- 
putation that  were  much  better  ibuDdei 
His  objections  were  overruled ;  and  Uie  ad- 
dress, as  at  first  proposed,  was  presented  to 
his  majesty. 

THE  COUNTRY  PARTY  OBTAIN  A  MA- 
JORITY IN  THE  CX)MMON& 

Tms  small  advantage,  however,  the  mm- 
ister  did  not  consider  as  a  proof  d  his  ha?- 
ing  ascertained  an  undoubted  majority  in 
the  house  of  commons.  There  was  a  ^t 
number  of  disputed  elections ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  was  the  point  on  which  the 
people  had  turned  their  eyes,  as  the  crite- 
rion of  the  minister's  power  and  credit  In 
the  first  which  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  he  carried  his  point  by  a  majority  of 
six  only ;  and  this  be  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
feat rather  than  a  victory.  His  enemies 
exulted  in  their  strength;  as  they  knew 
they  should  be  joined,  in  matters  of  import- 
ance, by  several  members  who  voted  against 
them  on  this  occasion.  The  inconsiderable 
majority  that  appeared  on  the  side  of  the 


strongly  inculcated  bv  those  patriots  who  administration  plainly  proved  that  the  inflo- 
framtti  the  Act  of  SetUement,  and  conferred  ence  of  the  minister  was  greatly  diminished, 


upon  the  present  roj^l  fomily  theur  title  to 
thethnme.'*  He  particularized  the  instances 
in  which  the  ministry  had  acted  in  diamet- 
rical opposition  to  that  necessary  constitu- 
tion; axid  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  st^  to  remove  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  peo]de,  who  began  to  think  them- 
selves in  danger  of  bein^  sacrificed  to  the 
security  of  foreign  dQminK»&  Mr.  Gibbon, 
who  spoke  on  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
expatiated  upon  the  absurditv  of  retummF 
thanks  for  the  prosecutbn  of  a  war  which 
bad  been  egregiously  mismanaged.  *'What! 
(said  he)  are  our  thanks  to  be  solemnly 
returned  for  defeats,  disgrace,  and  losses, 
the  ruin  of  our  merchants,  the  imprison- 
ment of  our  sailors,  idle  shows  ci  arma- 
ments, and  useless  expenses  ? "  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  having  made  a  short  speech  in  de- 
fence of  the  first  motion  for  an  address,  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Pultenev,  who  seemed  to 
be  animated  with  a  douole  proportion  of 
patriotic  indignation.  He  asserted,  that  firom 
a  review  of  that  minister's  conduct  since  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  been  ffuilty  not 
only  of  single  errorb,  but  of  deliberate 
treachery:  that  he  had  always  co-operated 


and  seemed  to  prognosticate  his  fiirther  de- 
cline. This  consideration  induced  some 
individuals  to  declare  against  him  as  a  get- 
ting sun,  from  whose  b^uns  they  could  ei- 
pect  no  further  warmth.  His  adlierents 
began  to  tremble ;  and  he  himself  had  oc- 
casion for  all  his  art  and  equanimity.  The 
court  interest  was  not  sumcient  to  support 
the  election  of  their  own  members  for 
Westminster.  The  high-bailiff  bad  been 
guilty  of  some  illegal  ]»actices  at  the  poll ; 
and  three  justices  of  the  peace  had,  on  pre- 
tence of  preventing  riots,  sent  for  a  military 
force  to  overawe  3ie  election.  A  petition 
presented  by  the  electors  of  Westminster 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  bouse; 
and  the  election  was  declared  void  l^  a 
majority  of  four  voices.  The  high4Aniff 
was  taken  into  custody :  the  officer  who  or- 
dered the  soldiers  to  march,  and  the  three 
justices  who  signed  the  letter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  ne  acted,  were  reprimanded 
on  their  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE  CREATED  EARlJ 
OF  ORFORD. 
The  country  party  mamtained  the  advan- 
tage they  had  gained  in  deciding  upon  seT-; 
eiil  other  controverted  electioiie ;  and  Sir 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  sacri- 1  Robert  Walpole  tottered  on  the  brink  of 
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nio.  He  knew  that  the  inajority  of  a  sin- 
gle vote  would  at  any  time  eommit  him 
prisoDer  to  the  Tower,  should  ever  the  mo- 
m  be  made ;  and  he  saw  that  hia  safety 
could  be  effected  by  no  other  expedient  but 
that  of  dividing  the  oppodticxi.  Towards 
tke  aocomplishment  of  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed all  his  credit  and  dexterity.  His 
efflissahes  did  not  fiul  to  tamper  with  those 
memben  of  the  opposite  party  who  were 
the  most  liicely  to  be  converted  by  their 
u;^ineDts.  A  message  was  sent  bv  the 
bj^^'of  Oxford  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
inporting,  That  if  his  royal  highness  would 
wnte  a  letter  of  condescension  to  the  king, 
he  and  all  his  counsellon  should  be  taken 
ioto  &Tor ;  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  should 
be  added  to  his  revenue ;  four  times  that 
nm  be  diabursed  immediately  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts;  and  suitable  provision  be 
nude  in  due  time  for  all  his  followers.  The 
prince  declined  this  proposal  He  declared 
tiat  be  would  accept  no  such  conditions 
while  Sir  Robert  Walpole  continued  to  di- 
lect  the  public  afibirs :  that  he  looked  upon 
ian  as  a  bar  between  his  majesty  and  the 
lections  of  his  people ;  as  the  author  of 
the  natiooal  grievances  both  at  home  and 
tbraad;  and  as  the  sole  cause  of  that  con- 
tempt which  Great  Britain  had  incurred  in 
all  the  ooorts  of  Europe.  His  royal  high- 
aan  was  now  chief  of  this  formidable  party, 
tevered  by  the  whole  nation— a  party  which 
bad  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  house  of 
coDQiDQos:  which  professed  to  act  upon  the 
^riDcmka  of  public  virtue ;  which  demanded 
the  &Il  of  an  odioas  minister,  as  a  sacrifice 
dne  to  an  injured  people ;  and  declared  that 
DO  temptation  ooold  shake  their  virtue: 
tbat  no  ait  could  dissolve  the  cement  by 
which  they  were  united.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole. tboogh  repulsed  in  his  attempt  upon 
the  prince  of  Wales,  was  more  successful 
Q  he  other  endeavors.  He  resolved  to  try 
bis  atrength  once  more  in  the  house  of 
^QKHiB,  m  another  disputed  election;  and 
ad  the  mortification  to  see  the  majority 
^iignented  to  sixteen  voices.  He  declared 
be  voold  never  more  sit  in  that  house ;  and 
^day,  which  was  the  third  of  February, 
tbe  bng  adjourned  both  houses  of  parlia- 
iBeat  to  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  same 
«»th.  In  this  mterim  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
WW  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  resigned  all 
MeoploymentB. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 
At  no  time  of  his  life  did  he  acquit  him- 
8^i  with  sock  prudential  policy  as  he  now 
da^yed.  He  &und  means  to  separate  the 
pans  thu  oompoeed  the  opposition,  and  to 
^1^^  the  popular  oditun  from  himself  to 
™e  who  hid  profesoed  themselves  his 
leeoca  adfersariesL  The  country-party 
'^"'^  of  the  tones,  reinforced  by  di»> 


oootented  whigs,  who  had  either  been  dis- 
appointed in  ueir  own  ambitioas  views,  or 
felt  for  the  distresses  of  their  country,  occa- 
sbned  by  a  weak  and  worthless  administra- 
tion. The  old  patriots,  and  the  whigs  whom 
they  had  joined,  acted  upon  veiy  dii&rent, 
and,  indeed,  upon  opposite  principles  cf 
government;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
united  only  by  the  ties  of  convenience.  A> 
coalition  was  projected  between  the  discon- 
tented whigs,  and  those  of  the  same  d^ 
nomination  who  acted  in  the  ministry. 
Some  were  gratified  with  titles  and  offices; 
and  all  were  assured  that  in  the  manage- 
ment of  afiitirs  a  new  syston  would  be 
adopted,  according  to  the  plan  they  them- 
selves should  prqiose.  The  court  required 
nothing  of  them,  out  that  the  earl  of  Orford 
should  escape  viHh  impunity.  His  place  of 
chancellor  of  the  excbequef  was  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Sandva,  who  was  likewise  ap- 
pomted  a  lord  of  the  treasuiy :  and  the  earl 
of  Wilmington  succeeded  him  as  first  com- 
missioner oif  that  board.  Lord  Harrington 
being  dignified  with  the  title  of  earl,  was 
declared  president  of  the  council :  and  in 
his  room  lord  Carteret  became  secretary  of 
state.  The  duke  of  Argyle  was  made  mas- 
ter-general of  the  ordnance,  colonel  of  his 
inajesty*s  roval  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  forces  in  South  Britain ;  Mmt,  findincf 
himself  disappointed  in  his  expectati(xis  of^ 
the  coalition,  he,  in  less  than  a  month,  re- 
nounced all  these  employments.  The  mar- 
qtus  of  Tweedale  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland,  a  post  which  had  been 
long  suppressed :  Mr.  Pulteney  was  sworn 
of  Sie  priinr-council,  and  afterwards  cre- 
ated earl  of  Bath.  TheeariofWinchelsea 
and  Nottingham  was  preferred  to  the  head 
of  the  admiralty,  m  the  room  of  Sir  Charles 
Wager;  and,  after  the  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Stair  was  ap- 
pointed field-marshal  of  all  his  majesty's 
forces,  as  well  as  ambassador-extraorainary 
to  the  States-general.  On  the  seventeenth 
day  of  February  the  prince  of  Wales,  atp 
tended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  his  ad- 
herents, waited  on  his  majesty,  who  receiv- 
ed him  gmciously,  and  ordered  his  guards 
to  be  restored.  Lord  Carteret  and  Mr.  San- 
dys were  the  first  who  embraced  the  ofilers 
of  the  court,  without  the  consent  or  privity 
(^  any  other  leaders  in  the  opposition,  ex- 
cept that  of  Mr.  Pulteney;  but  they  de- 
clared to  their  friends,  they  would  stUl  pro- 
ceed upon  patriot  principles;  that  tbej 
would  concur  in  promoting  an  inquiry  into 
past  measures ;  and  in  enacting  necessary 
laws  to  secure  the  constitution  from  the 
practices  of  corruption.  These  professions 
were  believed,  not  only  by  their  old  coadju- 
tors m  the  house  of  commons,  but  also  by 
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the  nation  in  general.  The  reconciliatk>D 
between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales, 
together  with  the  change  in  the  ministry, 
were  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  all 
over  the  kingdom ;  and  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  nothmg  but  concord  ap- 
peared in  the  house  of  commons. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ADMINTSTTRATION 
OF  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 
But  this  harmony  was  of  short  duration. 
It  soon  appeared,  that  those  who  had  de- 
claimed the  loudest  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country  had  been  actuated  solely  by  the 
most  sordid,  and  even  the  most  ridiculous 
motives  of  self-interest  Jealousy  and  mu- 
tual distrust  ensued  between  them  and 
their  former  confederates.  The  nation  com- 
plained, that,  instead  of  a  total  change  of 
men  and  measures,  they  saw  the  old  minis- 
try strengthened  by  this  coalition ;  and  the 
same  interest  in  parliament  predominating 
with  redoubled  influence.  They  branded 
the  new  converts  as  apostates  and  betrayers 
of  their  country ;  and  in  the  transports  of 
their  hidignation,  they  entirely  overlooked 
the  old  olnect  of  resentment  That  a  noble- 
man of  pliant  principles,  narrow  fortune, 
and  unbounded  ambition,  should  forsake  his 
party  for  the  blandishments  of  affluence, 
power,  and  authority,  will  not  appear 
strange  to  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart ;  but  the  sensible  part  of  man- 
kind will  always  reflect  with  amazement 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  man  who,  seeing 
hmiself  idolized  by  his  foUow-citizens,  as 
the  first  and  firmest  patriot  in  the  kingdom, 
as  one  of  the  most  shining  ornaments  of 
his  country,  could  give  up  all  his  populari- 
ty, and  incur  the  contempt  or  detestation 
of  mankind,  for  the  wretched  consideration 
of  an  empty  title,  without  office,  influence, 
or  the  least  substantial  appendage.  One 
cannot,  without  an .  emotion  of  grieC  con- 
template such  an  instance  of  infatuation — 
one  cannot  but  lament,  that  such  glory 
should  have  been  so  weakly  forfeited :  that 
such  talents  should  have  been  lost  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  virtue.  Doubtless  he 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  one  day 
directing  the  councils  of  his  sovereign ;  but 
this  was  never  accomplished,  and  he  re- 
mained a  solitary  monument  of  blasted  am- 
bition. Before  the  change  in  the  ministry, 
Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  the  several  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  house, 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
who  should  examine  strictly  into  the  par- 
ticulars, and  make  a  report  to  the  house  of 
their  remarks  and  objectionsL  The  motion 
Introduced  a  debate;  but,  upon  a  division, 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  tiiree  voice& 
Petitions  having  been  presented  by  the 
nerchants  of  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 


Glaagow,  and  almost  all  the  trading  tovs 
in  the  kingdom,  complaining  of  l£e  kan 
they  had  sustained  by  the  lad  cooduct  " 
the  war,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  i 
committee,  to  deliberate  on  these  moa^ 
8trance&  The  articles  of  the  Londoo  pe::- 
tion  were  explained  by  Mr.  Glover,  an  en- 
inent  merchant  of  that  city.  Six  days  wer. 
spent  in  perusing  papers  and  ezuninicr 
witnesses ;  then  the  same  gentleman  sirr- 
med  up  the  evidence,  and  in  a  patheti* 
speech  endeavored  to  demonstrate,  that  ti.« 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  and  rapine  of  the  Span- 
iards, not  by  inattention  or  accident*  boc  bt 
one  uniform  and  continued  design.  This  in- 
quiry bein^r  resumed  after  the  adioanimeij*^ 
copies  of  instructions  to  admirals  and  cap- 
tains of  cruising  eftiips  were  laid  before  tbe 
house :  the  commons  passed  several  resoJL- 
tions,  upon  which  a  bill  was  prepared  tbr 
the  better  protecting  and  secoring  the  tnde 
and  navigation  d  the  kingdom.  It  made 
its  way  through  the  lower  house ;  but  vsf 
thrown  out  by  the  lords.  The  pension-b^. 
was  revived,  and  sent  ap  to  the  peers, 
where  it  was  again  rejected,  lord  Garten.** 
voting  against  SuX  very  measmv  which  h'^^ 
had  so  lately  endeavored  to  promote.  Go 
the  ninth  day  of  March,  lord  lamerick  mk^ 
a  motion  for  appointing  a  committee  to  ir- 
quire  into  the  conduct  of  afiairs  for  the  W 
twenty  years :  he  was  seconded  bv  Sir  Joh: 
St  Aubyn,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Velterf 
Cornwall,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  aiw. 
lord  Percival,  the  new  member  for  West- 
minster, who  had  already  signalized  him- 
self by  his  eloquence  and  capacity.  Tl^ 
motiixi  was  opposed  by  Sir  Charles  Wa^r. 
Mr.  Pelhara,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  surveyor- 
general  to  his  maje^'s  works,  and  hrother 
to  lord  Ilchester.  Thou^  the  oppositio:. 
was  fiiint  and  frivolous,  the  proposal  wa^ 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  .two  voices. 

1742.— Lord  Limerick,  not  yet  discotir- 
aged,  made  a  motion,  on  the  twenty-thiit 
day  of  March,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  coo- 
duct of  Robert  earl  of  Orford  for  the  !&.< 
ten  years  of  hb  administration ;  and.  afler 
a  sharp  debate,  it  was  carried  in  the  affiroia- 
tive.  The  house  resolved  to  choose  a  secret 
committee  by  ballot ;  and  in  the  mean  timt 
presented  an  address  to  the  kin^t  assuring 
him  of  their  fidelity,  zeal,  and  afiectioii. 

Sir  Robert  Godschall  having  moved  1: 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  for 
septennial  parliaments,  he  was  seconded  by 
Sir  John  Betmard ;  but  warmly  opposed  ^y 
Mr.  Pulteney  and  Mr.  Sandys;  and  tbl 
question  passed  in  the  negative.  The  coci- 
mittee  of  secrecy  bein^  chosen,  b^ao  lo 
examine  evidence,  and  Mr.  Paxton,  solialor 
to  the  treasury,  refusinjsr  to  answer  sucb 
questions  as  were  pot  to  him,  lord  Lzmenck, 
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"C^liairman  of  the  committee,  complained  to 
x>ie  house  of  his  obstinacy.    He  was  first 
t:;ai.ken  iuto  custody ;  and  still  persistic^  in 
1^  is  refusal,  committed  to  Newgate.    Then 
^is  lordship  moved,  that  leave  should  be 
^^iven  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  indemnifying 
^^vidence  against  the  earl  of  Orfbrd ;  and  it 
^^vas  actually  prepared  by  a  decision  of  the 
majority.   In  the  house  of  lords  it  was  vigor- 
ously opposed   by  lord    Carteret,  and. as 
strenuously  supported  by  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle ;  but  it  fell,  upon  a  division,  by  the 
^^eight  of  superior  numbers.    Those  mem- 
bers in  the  house  of  commons  who  heartily 
^wished  that  the  inquiry  might  be  prosecuted 
^were  extremely  incensed  at  the  4te  of  this 
t»ill.     A  committee  was  appointed  to  search 
The  journals  of  the  lords  for  precedents :  their 
report  being  read,  lord  Strange,  son  to  the 
<»arl  of  Derby,  moved  lor  a  resolution,  •*  That 
the  lords  refusing  to  concur  with  the  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  in  an  indemnification 
necessary  to  the  efiectual  carrying  on  the 
inquiry,  now  depending  in  parliament,  is  an 
obstruction  to  justice,  and  may  prove  fatal 
to  the  liberties  of  this  nation.*' — ^This  motion, 
iwhich  was  seconded  by  lord  Quarendon, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Litchneld,  gave  rise  to  a 
warfn  debate ;  and  Mr.  Sandys  declaimed 
against  it,  as  a  step  that  would  bring  on  an 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  present  form 
of  government   It  is  really  amazing  to  see 
witn  what  efirontery  some  men  can  shift 
their  maxims,  and  openly  contradict  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  rormer  conduct    Mr. 
Sandys  did  not  pass  uncensured :  he  sus- 
tained some  severe  sarcasms  on  his  apostasy 
from  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  who  refuted  ab 
his  objections:    nevertheless,  the   motion 
passed  in  the  negative.    Notwithstanding 
this  great  obstruction,  purposely  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  inquiry,  the  secret  committee 
discovered  many  flagrant  instances  of  fraud 
and  corruption  in  which  the  earl  of  Orford 
had  been  concerned.    It  appeared,  that  he 
had  granted  fraudulent  contracts  for  pying 
the  troops  in  the  West  Indies :  that  he  had 
employed  iniquitous  arts  to  influence  elec- 
tions :  that  for  secret  service,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  he  had  touched  one  million  four 
hundred  fifty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  of  public  money :  that  above  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  this  sum  had  been  paid 
to  authors  and  printers  of  newspapers  and 
political  tracts  written  in  defence  of  the 
ministry :  that  on  the  very  day  which  pre- 
ceded his  resip^nation,  he  had  signed  orders 
on  the  civil-list  revenues  fi)r  Move  thirty 
thousand  pounds :  but  as  the  cash  remaining 
in  the  exchequer  did  not  much  exceed  four- 
teen thousand  pounds,  he  had  raised  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  thirty  thousand,  by 
pawning  the  orders  to  a  banker.   The  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  make  further  progress 
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in  their  scrutiny,  and  had  almost  prepared 
a  third  report,  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  prorogation  of  parliament 

The  ministry  finding  it  was  necessary  to 
take  some  step  for  conciliating  the  afiection 
of  the  people,  gave  way  to  a  bill  for  exclud- 
ing certain  officers  from  seats  in  the  house 
of  commons.  They  passed  another  for  en- 
couraging the  linen  manufacture;  a  third 
fi>r  regulating  the  trade  of  the  plantations ; 
and  a  fourth  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  luna- 
tics. They  voted  forty  thousand  seamen, 
and  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  land- 
men for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 
They  provided  for  the  subsidies  to  Denmark 
and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  voted  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
The  expense  of  the  year  amounted  to  near 
six  millions,  raised  by  the  land-tax  at  four 
shillmffs  m  the  pound,  by  the  malt-tax,  by 
one  mulion  from  the  sinkmg  fund,  by  annui* 
ties  ^nted  upon  it  for  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  a  loan  of  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  bank.  In 
the  month  of  July,  John  lord  Crower  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy-seal : 
Allen  lord  Bathurat  was  made  captain  of 
the  band  of  pensionere:  and  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  peere  as  earl  of  Bath. 
The  king  closed  the  session  in  the  usual 
way,  after  having  given  them  to  understand, 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  under  his  mediation ;  and  that 
the  late  successes  of  the  Austrian  arms 
were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  gen- 
erous assistance  affinrded  by  the  British 
nation. 

THE  ELECTOR  OF  BAVARIA  CHOSEN 
EMPEROR 

Bt  this  time  great  changes  had  happened 
in  the  afilain  of  the  continent  The  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  chosen  emperor  of  Germany 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  crowned  by 
the  name  of  Charles  VH.  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  February.  Thither  the  Imperial  diet 
was  removed  from  Ratisbon  :  they  confirmed 
his  election,  and  indulged  him  with  a  sub- 
sidy of  fifty  Roman  months,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Austrian  genera], 
Khevenhuller,  ravaged  his  electorate,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Munich,  the  capital 
of  Bavaria:  he  likewise  laid  part  of  the 
palatinate  under  contribution,  in  resentment 
for  that  elector^s  having  sent  a  body  of  his 
troops  to  reinfi>rce  the  Imperial  army.  In 
March,  count  Saxe,  with  a  detachment  of 
French  and  Bavarians,  reduced  Egra ;  and 
the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Ba- 
varia, though  they  afterwards  returned. 
Khevenhuller  took  post  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Passau,  and  detached  general  Bemclau 
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to  Dinglesing  on  the  Iser,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  who  were  now  be- 
come extremely  formidable.  In  May,  a  de- 
tachment of  French  and  Bavarians  advanced 
to  the  castle  of  Hilkersbergh  on  the  Danube, 
with  a  view  to  take  possession  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river :  the  Austrian  garrison  imme- 
diately marched  out  to  give  them  battle, 
and  a  severe  action  ensued,  in  which  the 
Imperialists  were  defeated. 

THE  JUNG  OF  PRUSSIA  GAINS  THE  BAT- 
TLE AT  CZASLAW. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  queen 
of  Hungary  had  assembled  two  considerable 
armies  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  advanced  against  the  Saxons  and 
Prussians,  who  thought  proper  to  retire  with 
precipitation  from  Moravia,  which  they  had 
invaded.  Then  the  prince  took  the  route 
to  Bohemia ;  and  marshal  Broglio,  who  com- 
manded the  French  forces  in  that  country, 
must  have  &llen  a  sacrifice,  had  not  the 
king  of  Prussia  received  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, and  entered  that  kingdom  before  his 
allies  could  be  attacked.  The  two  armies 
advanced  towards  each  other ;  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  joined  battle  at  Czas- 
law,  where  the  Auetnans  at  first  gained  a 
manifest  advantage,  and  penetratS  as  &r 
as  the  Prussian  baggage :  then  the  irregu- 
lars began  to  plunder  so  eagerly,  that  they 
neglected  every  other  consideration.  The 
Prussian  infiuitry  took  this  opportunity  to 
rally :  the  battle  was  renewed,  and,  after  a 
very  obstinate  contest,  the  victory  was 
snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Austriaos, 
who  were  obliged  to  retire,  with  the  lose  of 
five  thousand  men  killed,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred taken  by  the  enemy.  The  Prussians 
paid  dear  for  the  honor  of  remaining  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  firom  the  circumstances 
of  this  action,  the  king  is  said  to  have  con- 
ceived a  disffust  to  Ute  war.  When  the 
Austrians  miue  such  progress  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement,  he  rode  ofif  with 
great  expedition,  until  he  was  reimlled  by  a 
message  from  his  general,  the  count  de 
Schwerin,  assuring  his  majesty  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  defeat  Immediately 
after  this  battle,  he  discovered  an  inclination 
to  accommodate  all  differences  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  earl  of  Hjnodford, 
ambassador  from  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
who  accompanied  him  in  this  campaign,  and 
was  vested  with  full  powers  by  her  Hunga- 
rian majesty,  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  Uiis 
favorable  disposition :  and  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
powers  was  concluded  at  Breslau.    The 

?ueen  ceded  to  his  Prussian  majesty  the 
Jpper  and  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  county 
of  Glatz  in  Bohemia ;  and  he  charged  him- 
self with  the  payment  of  the  sum  lent  by 


the  merchants  of  London  to  the  late  empe- 
ror, on  the  Silesian  revenue&    He  likewUe 
engaged  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  during 
the  war,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  fiom 
Bohemia  in  fifteen  days  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  in  which  were  comprehended 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  elector  of  Hano- 
ver, the  czarina^  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
States-general,  the  house  of  Wolfenbuttle, 
and  the  king  of  Poland  elector  of  Saxony, 
on  certain  conditions,  which  were  accepted. 
The  king  of  Prussia  recalled  his  troops; 
while  mareschal  Broglio,  who  commanded 
the  French  auxiliaries  in  that  kingdom,  and 
the  count  de  Belleisle,  abandoned  meir  mag- 
azines and  baggage,  and  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation under  the  cannon   of  Prague. 
There  they  intrenched  themselves  in  an 
advantageous  situation ;  and  prince  Charles 
being  jomed  by  the  other  body  of  Austrians, 
under  prince  Lobkowitz,  encamped  in  sifiiit 
of  them,  on  the  hills  of  Girinsnitz.    Tbe 
grand  army  of  Tuscany  arrived  in  the  Aus- 
trian army,  of  which  he  took  the  command ; 
and  the  French  generals  offered  to  surrrader 
Prague,  Egra,  and  all  the  other  places  they 
pos^ssed  in  Bohemia,  provided  they  might 
be  dlowed  to  march  off  with  their  arms, 
artillery,  and  baggage.    The  proposal  was 
rejected,  and  Prague  invested  on  all  sid^ 
about  the  end  of  July.    Though  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  were  earned  on  in  an 
awkward  and  slovenly  manner,  the  place 
was  so  effectually  blocked  up,  that  femine 
must  have  compelled  the  French  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  had  not  very  extraor- 
dinary efforts  been  made  for  their  relief. 
The  emperor  had  made  advances  to  tbe 
queen  of  Hungary.    He  promised  that  the 
French  forces  snould  quit  Bohemia,  and 
jBvacuate  the  empire;  and  he  ofifered  to  re- 
nounce all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  on  condition  that  the  Austrians 
would  restore  Bavaria:  but  these  conditions 
were  declined  by  the  court  of  ViflDoau  The 
king  of  France  was  no  sooner  apprized  of 
the  condition  to  which  the  senerak  Broglio 
and  Belleisle  were  reduced,  than  he  sent 
orders  to  mareschal  Maillebois,  who  com- 
manded his  arm^  on  the  Rhine,  to  march  to 
their  relief.    His  troops  were  immediately 
put  in  motion ;  and  when  they  reached  Aoi- 
oerg  in  the  Upper  Palattnate,  were  joined 
by  the  French  and  Imperialists  from  Ba- 
varia. Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  their  junctioD  and  de- 
sign, left  eighteen  thousand  men  to  maintain 
the  blockade  at  Prague,  under  the  command 
of  General  Festititz,  while  he  himself  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  advanced  to  Haydoo 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  There  he  was 
joined  hf  count  Khevenhuller*  who  fiom 
Bavaria  had  followed  the  enemy,  now  com- 
manded by  count  Seckendorfi^  and  the  oount 
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de  Saxe.  Seckendor^  however,  was  sent 
back  to  Bavaria,  while  mareschal  Maillehois 
entered  Bolieiiiia  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
September.  Bot  be  marched  with  such  pre- 
caution, that  prince  Charles  could  not  bring 
him  to  an  engagement  Meanwliile  Festititz. 
ibr  want  of  sufficient  force,  was  obliged  to 
abandcm  the  Uockade  of  Prague ;  and  the 
Frendb  generals,  being  now  at  liberty,  took 
post  at  LeutmaritK.  Maillehois  advanced  as 
far  as  Kadan :  but  seeing  the  Austrians  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
he  marched  back  to  the  Palatinate,  and  was 
miserably  harassed  in  his  retreat  by  prince 
Charles,  who  had  left  a  strong  body  with 
nrinco  Lobkowitz,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
^Ueisle  and  Broglio. 

EXTRAORDINARY  RETREAT  OF  M.  DE 
BELLEISLE. 
Tii£B(B  generals,  seeing  themselves  sur- 
rounded on  all  hands,  returned  to  Prague, 
from  whence  Broglio  made  his  escape  in 
the  habit  of  a  courier,  and  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  Maillehois,  who  was  by 
this  time  disgraced.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who 
now  directed  the  blockade  of  Prague,  had 
80  effectually  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween that  place  and  the  adjacent  country, 
that  in  a  little  time  the  French  troops  were 
reduced  to  great  extremity,  both  from  the 
severity  of  3ie  season,  and  the  want  of  pro- 
vision!   They  were  already  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  horse-flesh,  and  unclean 
animals;  and  they  had  no  other  prospect 
but  that  of  perishing  by  famine  or  war, 
when  their  commander  formed  the  scheme 
of  a  retreat,  which  was  actually  put  in  exe- 
cution.   Having  taken  some  armil  precau- 
tions to  deceive  the  enemy,  he,  in  the  middle 
of  December,  departed  from  Prague,  at  mid- 
night, with  about  fourteen  thousand  men, 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  some  of  the 
principal  citizens  as  hostages  for  the  safety 
of  nine  hundred  soldiers  whom  he  had  left 
in  garrison.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
he  must  have  encountered  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  in  broken  and  unfi^uented  roads, 
which  he  purposely  chose,  he  marched  with 
such  expedition,  that  he  had  gained  the 
passes  of^the  mountains,  before  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  horse  and  hussars  of  prince 
Lobkowitz.  The  fatigue  and  hardships  which 
the  miserable  soldiers  underwent  are  inex- 
presaible.    A  great  number  perished  in  the 
snow,  and  many  hundreds,  fainting  with 
weariness,  cold,  and  hunger,  were  lefl  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Austrian  irregulars,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  barbarous  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.    The  count  de  Belleisle, 
though  tortured  with  the  hip-gout,  behaved 
with  surprising  resolution  and  activity.  He 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to 
every  place  where  he  thought  his  presence 
was  necessary,  and  made  such  dispositions, 


that  the  pursuers  never  could  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  body  of  his  troops :  but  all 
his  artillery,  baggage,  and  even  his  own 
equipage,  roll  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  December  he 
arrived  at  E^,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Alsace  without  further  molestation ;  but, 
when  he  returned  to  Versailles,  he  met  with 
a  very  cold  reception,  notwithstanding  the 
gallant  exploit  which  he  had  performed. 
After  his  escape,  prince  Lobkowitz  return- 
ed to  Pragtie,  and  the  small  garrison  which 
Belleisle  nad  left  in  that  place  surrendered 
upon  honorable  terms ;  so  that  this  capital 
reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

THE  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  FORMS 
AN  ARMY  IN  FLANDERS. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  resolving  to 
make  a  powerful  diversion  m  the  Nether- 
lands, had,  in  the  month  of  April,  ordered 
sixteen  thousand  effective  men  to  be  em- 
barked for  that  country;  but,  as  this  step 
was  taken  without  any  previous  concert 
with  the  States-general,  the  earl  of  Stair, 
destined  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Flanders,  was  in  the  mean  time  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary to  their  high  mightinesses,  in  oi^er  to 
persuade  them  to  co-operate  vigorously  in 
the  plan  which  his  Bntannic  majesty  had 
formed :  a  plan  by  which  Great  Britain  was 
engaged  as  a  principal  in  a  foreign  dispute, 
and  entailed  upon  herself  the  whole  burden 
of  an  expensive  war,  big  with  ruin  and 
disgrace.  England,  from  being  the  um- 
pire, was  now  become  a  party  in  aU  conti- 
nental quarrels ;  and,  instead  of  trimming 
the  balance  of  Europe,  lavished  away  her 
blood  and  treasure  in  supporting  the  interest 
and  allies  of  a  punv  electorate  in  the  north 
of  Germany.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  been 
at  variance  with  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
The  dutchy  of  Mecklenburgh  was  the  avow- 
ed subject  of  dispute :  but  nis  Prussian  ma- 
jesty is  said  to  have  had  other  more  provoking 
causes  of  complaint,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  divulge.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain  found  it  convenient  to  accom- 
modate these  differences.  In  the  course  of 
this  summer,  the  two  powers  concluded  a 
convention,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
troops  of  Hanover  evacuated  Mecklenburgh, 
and  three  regiments  of  Brandenburgh  took 
possession  of  those  bailiwicks  that  were 
mortgaged  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  elec- 
tor of  Hanover  being  now  secured  from 
danger,  sixteen  thousand  troops  of  tl^at  coun- 
try, together  with  the  six  thousand  auxiliary 
Hessians,  began  their  march  for  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  about  the  middle  of  October  ar- 
rived in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  where 
they  encamped.  The  earl  of  Stair  repaired 
to  Ghent,  were  the  British  forces  were 
quartered :  a  body  of  Austrians  was  assem- 
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bled;  and  though  the  seaaon  was  far  ad- 
vanced, he  Beemed  determined  apon  some 
expedition ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  troops 
were  sent  into  winter-quarters.  The  Aus- 
trians  retired  to  Luxembourg:  the  Eng- 
lish and  Hessians  remained  m  Flanders; 
and  the  Hanoverians  marched  inio  the 
county  of  Liege,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  bishop^s  protestation. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 
RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 

The  States-general  had  made  a  consid- 
erable augmentation  of  their  forces  by  sea 
and  land ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
instances  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  they  resolved 
to  adhere  to  their  neutrality :  they  dreaded 
the  neighborhood  of  the  French ;  and  they 
were  far  from  being  pleased  to  see  the 
English  get  footing  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  friends  of  the  house  of  Orange  began 
to  exert  themselves :  the  States  of  Gronin- 
gen  and  West-Friesland  protested,  in  favor 
of  the  prince,  against  tlie  promotion  of  for- 
eign generals  which  had  lately  been  made : 
but  his  interest  was  powerfully  opposed  by 
the  provinces  of  Zealand  and  Holland, 
which  had  the  greatest  weight  in  the  re- 
public. The  revolution  in  Russia  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Sweden.  These 
two  powers  had  a^eed  to  an  armistice  of 
three  months,  during  which  the  czarina 
augmented  her  forces  in  Finland.  She  like- 
wise ordered  the  counts  Osterman  and  Mu- 
nich, with  their  adherents,  to  be  tried :  they 
were  condemned  to  death,  but  pardoned  on 
the  scafK»ld,  and  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia. 
The  Swedes,  still  encouraged  by  the  in- 
trigues of  France,  refused  to  listen  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  unless  Carelia, 
and  the  other  conquests  of  the  czar  Peter, 
should  be  restored.  The  French  court  had 
expected  to  bring  over  the  new  empress  to 
their  measures :  but^  they  found  her  as  well 
disposed  as  her  predecessor  to  assist  the 
house  of  Austria.  She  remitted  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  to  the  queen  of  Hunga- 
ry; and  at  the*  same  time  congratulated  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  on  his  elevation  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  The  ceremony  of  her  coro- 
nation was  performed  in  May,  with  great 
solemnity,  at  Moscow;  and  in  November 
she  declared  her  nephew,  the  duke  of  Hoi- 
stein-Gottorp,  her  successor,  by  the  title  of 
grand  prince  of  all  the  Russias.  The  cessa- 
tion of  arms  being  expired,  general  Lasci 
reduced  Frederic ksheim,  and  obliged  the 
Swedish  army,  commanded  by  count  Lew- 
enhaupkt,  to  retire  before  him,  from  one 
place  to  another,  until  at  length  they  were 
quite  surrounded  near  Helsingsors.  In  this 
emergency,  the  Swedish  jjeneral  submitted 
to  a  capitulation,  by  ^^hich  his  infantry  were 
transported  by  sea  to  Sweden  ;  his  cavalry 
marched  by  land  to  Abo ;  and  his  artillery 


and  magazines  remained  in  the  bands  of 
the  Russiana  The  king  of  Sweden  being 
of  an  advanced  age,  the  diet  assembled  in 
order  to  settle  the  successioD;  and' the  duke 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  as  mndsoo  to  the  eki- 
est  sister  to  Charles  XIL  was  declared  next 
heir  to  the  crown.  A  courier  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  Moacow,  to  notify  to 
the  duke  this  determination  of  the  diet; 
and  this  message  was  followed  by  a  deputa- 
tion ;  but  when  they  nnderstood  that  he  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  been  acknowledged  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  they  annulled  his  electkn 
for  Sweden,  and  resolved  that  the  succes- 
sion should  not  be  re-establi^ed,  until  a 
peace  should  be  concluded  with  the  czarina. 
Conferences  were  opened  at  Abo  for  thk^ 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  the  events  of 
war  had  been  so  long  unfortunate  for  Swe- 
den, that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ap- 
pease the  indignation  of'^the  pepple  with 
some  sacrifice.  The  generals  Lewenbaupt 
and  Bodenbrock  were  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial for  misconduct :  being  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  death,  they  applied  to  the 
diet,  by  which  the  sentence  was  confirmed. 
The  term  of  the  subsidy-treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark  expiring,  hL^ 
Danish  majesty  refused  to  renew  it;  nor 
would  he  accede  to  the  peace  of  Brealau. 
On  the  other  hand  he  became  subeidiary  to 
France,  with  which  also  he  concluded  a 
new  treaty  of  commerce. 

THE  KING  OF  SARDINIA  DECLARES  FOR 
THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA. 
The  court  of  Versailles  were  now  hearti- 
ly tired  of  maintaining  the  war  in  Germa- 
ny, and  had  actually  made  equitable  propo- 
sals of  peace  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  by 
whom  they  were  rejected.  Thus  repulsed, 
they  redoubled  their  preparations ;  and  en- 
deavored, by  advantageous  oflTer^  to  detach 
the  king  of  Sardinia  from  the  interest  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  This  prince  had  es- 
poused a  sister  to  the  grand  duke,  who 
pressed  him  to  declare  for  her  brother,  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary  promised  to  gratify 
him  with  some  territories  in  the  Milanese : 
besides,  he  thought  the  Spaniards  had  al- 
ready gained  too  much  ground  in  Italy; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  afraid  of  bf^ 
ing  crushed  between  France  and  Spain,  be- 
fore he  could  be  properly  supported.  He 
therefore  temporized,  and  protracted  the 
negotiation,  until  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Italy,  and 
fixS  in  his  determination  by  the  sabsidies 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Spanish  army  as- 
sembled at  Rimini,  under  the  duke  de 
Montemar;  and  being  joined  by  the  Ne- 
apolitan forces,  amounted  to  six^  thousand 
men,  furnished  with  a  large  tiam  c^  artil^ 
Icry.    About  the  beginning  of  May,  they 
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entered  the  Bologneee:  then  the  king  of 
Sardinia  deckuring  against  them,  joined  the 
Austrian  anny  commanded  b^  count  Tiaun : 
marched  into  the  dutcfay  of  Parma;  and 
understanding  that  the  duke  of  Modena  had 
engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards, 
dispoflsesBed  that  prince  of  his  dominions. 
The  duke  de  Montemar,  seeing  his  army 
diminished  by  sickness  and  desertion,  re- 
treated to  the  kin^om  of  Naples,  and  was 
followed  by  the  kmg  of  Sardmia,  as  far  as 
Rimini. 

Here  he  received  intelligence,  that  Don 
Philip^  third  son  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
had  made  an  irruption  into  Savoy  with  an- 
other army  of  Spaniards,  and  already  taken 
poeseasion  of  Chamberri,  the  capital.  He 
forthwith  began  his  march  for  Piedmont 
Don  Philip  abandoned  Savoy  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  retreating  into  Dauphine,  took 
post  under  the  cannon  of  fort  Barreanz. 
The  king  pursued  him  thither,  and  both  at- 
mies  remained  in  sight  of  each  other  till 
the  month  of  December,  when  the  marquis 
de  Minas,  an  active  and  enterprising  gen- 
eral, arrived  from  Madrid,  and  took  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  forces  under  Don 
Philip.  This  general's  first  exploit  was 
against  the  casde  of  Aspremont,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Sardinian  caropi  He 
attacked  it  so  vigorously  that  the  garrison 
was  obUeed  to  capitulate  in  four  and  forty 
hours,  liie  loss  of  this  important  post  com- 
pelled the  king  to  retire  into  Piedmont,  and 
the  Spaniards  marched  back  into  Savoy, 
where  they  established  their  winter-quar^ 
ter&  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  de  Mcmte- 
mar,  who  directed  the  other  Spanidi  army, 
though  the  duke  of  Modena  was  nominal 
generalisnmo,  resigned  his  command  to 
count  Gages,  who  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  Tuscany;  but  was  prevented  by  the 
vigilance  of  count  Traun,  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral Iq  December  he  quartered  his  troops 
in  the  Bolognese  and  Romagna;  while  the 
Austrians  and  Piedmcmtese  were  distributed 
in  the  Modeneee  and  Parmesan.  The  pope 
was  passive  during  the  whole  campaign: 
the  Venetians  maintained  their  neutrality, 
and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  over- 
awed by  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  new  ministry  in  England  had  sent 
out  admirai  Matthews  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  thb  sauadron,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  conducted  by  Lestock,  an  infe- 
rior officer,  as  Haddock  had  been  obliged  to 
resign  his  commission,  on  account  of  his 
ill  state  of  health.  Matthews  was  likewise 
invested  with  the  character  of  minister- 
plenipotentiaiy  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  and 
the  States  of  Italy.  Immediately  after  he 
had  taken  possession  of  hia  command,  he 
ordered  captain  Norris  to  destroy  five  l^ian- 
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ish  galleys  whioh  had  put  into  the  bay  of 
St  Tropez ;  and  this  service  was  effectually 
performed.  In  May  he  detached  commo- 
dore Rowley,  with  eight  sail,  to  cruise  ofif 
the  harbor  of  Toulon ;  and  a  great  number 
of  merchant«hipB  belonging  to  the  enemy 
fell  into  his  hands.  In  August  he  sent  com- 
modore Martin  with  another  squadron  into 
the  bay  of  Naples,  to  bombard  that  city, 
unless  his  Sicilian  majesty  would  immedi- 
ately recall  his  troops,  which  had  joined 
the  Spanish  army,  and  promise  to  remain 
neuter  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Naples  was  immediately  filled  with  con- 
sternation; the  king  subscribed  to  these 
conditions;  and  the  English  squadron  re- 
joined the  admiral  on  the  road  of  Hieres^ 
which  he  had  choeen  for  his  winter  station. 
Before  this  period  he  had  landed  some  men 
at  St  Remo,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa, 
and  destroyed  the  magazines  that  were 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  army. 
He  had  likewise  ordered  two  of  his  cruis- 
ers to  attack  a  Spanish  ship  of  the  Ime, 
which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Ajaccio, 
in  the  imand  of  Corsica :  but  the  Spanish 
captain  set  his  men  on  shore,  and  blew  up 
his  ship,  rather  than  she  should  fidl  into  the 
hands -of  the  English. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Ih  the  course  of  this  year  admhnl  Ver- 
non and  general  Wentworth  made  another 
eBbrt  in  the  West  Indies.  They  had  in 
January  received  a  reinforcement  from 
England,  and  planned  a  new  expedition,  in 
concert  with  the  governor  of  Jamaioa.  who 
accompanied  them  in  their  voyage.  Their 
design  was  to  disembark  the  troops  at  Porto- 
Bello,  and  march  across  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  to  attack  the  rich  town  of  Panama. 
They  sailed  from  Jamaica  on  the  ninth  day 
of  Murch,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  arrived 
at  Porto-Bello.^  There  they  held  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  as 
the  troops  were  sickly,  the  rainy  season 
begun,  and  several  transports  not  yet  ar« 
rived,  the  intended  expedition  was  become 
impracticable.  Li  pursuance  of  this  deter* 
mination  the  armament  immediately  re* 
turned  to  Jamaica,  exhibiting  a  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  folly  and  irresolution  (2).  In 
August,  a  ship  of  war  was  sent  from  thence, 
wiu  about  three  hundred  soldiers,  to  the 
small  island  Rattan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
of  which  they  took  possession.  In  Septem- 
ber, Vernon  and  wentworth  received  or- 
derb  to  return  to  England  with  such  troops 
as  remained  alive :  mese  did  not  amount  to 
a  tenth  part  of  the  number  which  had  been 
sent  abroad  in  that  inglorious  service.  The 
inferior  officers  fell  ignobly  by  sickness  and 
despair,  without  an  opportunity  of  signaliz- 
ing their  courage,  and  the  commanders 
lived  to  feel  the  scorn  and  reproach  of  their 
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oouDtry.  In  tbe  month  of  June  the  new 
colony  of  Georgia  was  invaded  by  an  arraa- 
meat  from  Sl  Augustine,  commanded  by 
Don  Marinel  de  Monteano,  governor  of  that 
fortress.  It  consisted  of  six  and  thirty 
ships,  from  which  four  thousand  men  were 
landed  at  St  Simon's;  and  began  their 
march  for  Frederica.  General  Oglethorpe, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  took  such  wise  pre- 
cautions for  opposing  their  progress,  and 
harassed  them  in  their  march  with  such 
activity  and  resolution,  that  after  two  of 
their  detachments  had  been  defeated,  they 
retired  to  their  ships,  and  totally  abandoned 
the  enterprise. 

In  England  the  merchants  still  complain* 
ed  that  their  commerce  was  not  properly 
protected,  and  the  people  clamored  against 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  said,  their 
burdens  were  increased  to  raamtain  quar- 
rels with  which  they  had  no  concern;  to 
defray  the  enormous  expense  of  inactive 
fleets  and  pacific  armies.  Lord  C.  had  by 
this  time  insinuated  himself  into  tbe  conn- 
dence  of  his  sovereign,  and  engrossed  the 
whole  direction  of  public  afiairs.  Tbe  war 
with  Spain  was  now  become  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  neglected  accordingly; 
while  the  chief  attention  of  the  new  mmis- 
ter  was  turned  upon  the  afiairs  of  the  con- 
tinent The  dispute  with  Spain  concern^ 
Britain  only.  The  interests  of  Hanover 
were  connected  with  the  troubles  of  the 
empire.  By  pursuing  this  object  he  soothed 
the  wishes  of  his  master,  and  opened  a 
more  ample  field  for  his  own  ambition.  He 
had  stodied  the  policy  of  the  continent  with 
peculiar  eagerness.  This  was  the  favorite 
subject  of  his  reflection,  upon  which  he 
thought  and  spoke  with  a  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  intolerable  taxes,  the  poverty, 
the  ruined  commerce  of  his  country,  the 
iniquity  of  standing  armies,  votes  of  credit, 
and  foreign  connexions,  upon  which  he  had 
so  often  expatiated,  were  now  forgotten,  or 
overlooked.  He  saw  nothing  but  gbry, 
conquest,  or  acquired  dominion.  He  set  the 
power  of  France  at  defiance;  and  as  if 
Great  Britain  had  felt  no  distress,  but  teem- 
ed with  treasure  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise employ,  he  poured  forth  her  millions 
with  a  rash  and  desperate  hand,  in  purchas- 
ing beggarly  allies,  and  maintaining  mer- 
cenary armies.  The  earl  of  Stair  bad  ar- 
rived m  England  towards  the  end  of  August, 
and  conferred  with  his  majesty.  A  privy- 
council  was  summoned ;  and  in  a  few  days 
that  nobleman  returned  to  Holland.  Lord 
Carteret  was  sent  with  a  commission  to  tlie 
Hague  in  September ;  and  when  he  return- 
ed, the  baggage  of  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  which  had  been  shipped  for 
Flanders,  was  ordered  to  be  brought  on 
shore.    The  parliament  met  on  the  six- 


teenth day  of  November,  when  his  majesty 
told  them,  that  he  had  augmented  tbe  J^i- 
ish  forces  in  the  low  countries  with  sbrteen 
thousand  Hanoverians  and  the  Hesskn 
auxiliaries,  in  order  to  form  such  a  force,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Austrian  troops,  as 
might  be  of  service  to  the  common  cause  at 
all  eventa  He  extolled  the  magnanimity 
and  fortitude  of  the  queen  of  Hangwy,  as 
well  as  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  icing  of 
Sardinia,  and  that  princess  strict  adherence 
to  his  enga^ment^  though  attacked  in  his 
own  dominiona  He  mentioned  the  requi- 
sition made  by  Sweden,  of  his  good  offices 
for  procuring  a  peace  between  that  natian 
and  Russia ;  the  defensive  alliances  which 
he  had  concluded  with  the  czarina,  and 
with  the  king  of  Prussia ;  as  events  which 
could  not  have  been  expected,  if  Great 
Britain  had  not  manifested  a  seasooabie 
spirit  and  vigor,  in  defence  and  aBOBtaoce 
of  her  ancient  allies,  and  in  maintaininir 
the  liberties  of  Europa  He  said,  tbe  hon* 
or  and  interest  of  his  crown  and  kingdom:?, 
the  success  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  re> 
establishment  of  the  balance  and  tranqnill!- 
ty  of  Europe,  would  greatly  depend  on  the 
prudence  and  vigor  of  their  resdation.  The 
marquis  of  Tweedale  moved  for  an  atddrees 
of  thanks,  which  was  opposed  by  the  eari 
of  Chesterfield,  for  the  reasons  so  often 
urged  on  tbe  same  occasion ;  bat  supported 
by  lord  C.  aa  his  new-adopted  maxims*  with 
those  specious  arguments  which  he  could  at 
all  times  produce,  delivered  with  amazing 
serenity  and  assurance.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  address  presented  to  his 
majesty.  About  this  period  a  trea^  of  mu- 
tual defence  and  guarantee  between  his 
majesty  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  sign- 
ed at  Westminster.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons Mr.  Lyttleton  made  a  motioo  for  re> 
viving  the  place-bill ;  but  it  was  opposed  bv 
a  great  number  of  members  who  had  for- 
merly been  strenuous  advocates  for  lhi.< 
measure,  and  rejected  upon  a  division.  This 
was  also  the  fate  of  a  motion  made  to  re- 
new the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Robert 
earl  of  Orford.  As  many  strong  presorop- 
tions  of  guilt  had  appeared  agunsl  him  in 
the  reports  of  the  secret  committee,  the 
nation  had  reason  to  expect  that  this  propo- 
sal would  have  been  embraced  by  a  great 
majority :  but  several  members,  wbo  in  the 
preceding  session  had  been  load  in  their 
demands  of  justice,  now  shamefblly  con- 
tributed their  talents  and  interest  in  stifling 
the  inquiry. 

EXTRAORDINARY  MOTION  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Whek  the  house  of  lords  took  into  con- 
sideration the  several  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense occasioned  by  the  forces  in  the  par 
of  Great  Britain,  earl   Stanhope,  at  the 
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close  of  an  elegant  speech,  moved  for  an 
address,  to  beseech  and  advise  his  majesty, 
that  in  compassion  to  his  people^  loaded  al- 
ready with  such  numerous  and  heavy  taxes, 
such  large  and  growing  debts,  and  greater 
annual  expenses  than  ue  nation  at  any  time 
before  had  ever  sustained,  he  would  exone- 
rate his  subjects  of  the  charge  and  burden 
of  those  mercenaries  who  were  taken  into 
the  service  last  year,  without  the  advice  or 
consent  of  parliament    The  motion  was 
supported  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who 
took  occasion  to  speak  with  great  contempt 
of  Hanover,  and,  in  mentioning  the  royal 
&mily,    seemed  to   for^t   that   decorum 
which  the  subject  required.    He  had,  in* 
deed,  reason  to  talk  with  asperity  on  the 
contract  by  which  the  Hanoverians  had  been 
taken  into  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.     Levy- 
money  was  charged  to  the  account,  though 
they  were  engaged  for  one  year  only,  and 
though  not  a  angle  regiment  had  been 
raised  on  this  occasion :  they  had  been  levi- 
ed for  the  security  of  the  electorate ;  and 
would  have  been  maintained  if  England  had 
never  emtgaged  in  the  afiairs  of  Sie  conti- 
nent   The  duk^  of  Bedford  enlarffed  upon 
the  same  subject    He  said  it  had  been  sus- 
pected, nor  was  the  suspicion  without  foun- 
dation, that  the  measures  of  the  English 
rainistiy  had  long  been  regulated  by  the 
interest  of  his  majesty's  electoral  territo- 
ries :  that  these  had  been  long  considered 
as  a  ^ulf  into  which  the  treasures  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  thrown :  that  the  state  of 
Hanover  had  been  changed,  without  any 
visible  cause,  since  the  accession  of  its 
princes  to  the  throne  of  England :  affluence 
had  begun  to  wanton  in  their  towns,  and 
gold  to  glitter  in  their  cottages,  without  the 
discovery  of  mines,  or  the  increase  of  their 
cooimerce;    and  new  dominions  had  been 
purchased,  of  which  the  value  was  never 
paid  from  the  revenues  of  Hanover.    The 
motion  was  hunted  down  by  the  new  minis- 
tiT«  the  patriot  lord  Bathurst,  and  the  earl 
or  Bath,  which  last  nobleman  declared,  that 
he  considered  it  as  an  act  of  cowardice  and 
meanness,  to  &11  passively  down  the  stream 
of  popularity,  to  suffer  his  reason  and  integ- 
rity to  be  overborne  by  the  noise  of  vulgar 
clamors,  which  had  been  raised  against  the 
measures  of  government  by  the  low  arts  of 
exaggeration,  fallacious  reasonings,  and  par- 
tial representations.    This  is  the  very  lan- 
guage which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  often 
nsed  against  Mr.  Pdteney  and  his  confede- 
rates in  the  house  of  commons.    The  asso- 
ciates of  the  new  secretary  pleaded  the 
cause  of  Hanover,  and  insisted  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  land-war  against  France,  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  £clamation.    Their 
suggestions  were  answered ;  their  conduct 
was.  severely  stigmatized  by  the  earl  of 


Chesterfield,  who  observed,  that  the  assem- 
bling an  army  in  Flanders,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  States-general,  or  any 
other  power  engaged  by  treaty,  or  bound  by 
interest  to  support  the  queen  of  Hungary^ 
was  a  rash  and  ridiculous  measure:   the 
takinff  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  into 
Britiuk  pay,  without  consulting  the  parlia- 
ment, seemed  highly  derogatory  to  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  great  ^council  of  the  na- 
tion, and  a  very  dangerous  precedent  to  fu- 
ture times :  that  these  troops  could  not  be 
employed  against  the  emperor,  whom  they 
had  already  recognized :  that  the  arms  and 
wealth  of  Britain  alone  were  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  raise  the  house  of  Austria  to  its 
former  strength,  dominion,  and  influence: 
that  the  assembling  an  army  in  Flanders 
would  engage  the  nation  as  principals  in  an 
expensive  and  ruinous  war,  with  a  power 
which  it  ought  not  to  provoke,  and  could 
not  pretend  to  withstand  in  that  manner : 
that  while  Great  Britain  exhausted  herself 
almost  to  ruin,  in  pursuance  of  schemes 
founded  on  engagements  to  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  though 
under  the  same  engagements,  and  governed 
by  the  same  prince,  did  not  appear  to  con- 
tribute anything  as  an  ally  to  her  assistance, 
but  was  paid  by  Great  Britain  for  all  the 
forces  it  had  sent  into  the  field,  at  a  very 
exorbitant  price:  that   nothing   could  bo 
more  absurd  and  iniquitous  than  to  hire 
these  mercenaries,  while  a  numerous  army 
lay  inactive  at  home,  and  the  nation  loan- 
ed under  such  intolerable  burdena  ^  It  may 
be  proper  (added  he)  to  repeat  what  may  be 
forgotten  in  the  multitude  of  other  objects, 
that  this  nation,  after  having  exalted  the 
elector  of  Hanover  from  a  state  of  obscurity, 
to  the  crown,  is  c(mdemned  to  hire  the  troops 
of  that  electorate  to  fight  their  own  cause ; 
to  hire  them  at  a  rate  which  was  never  de- 
manded before ;  and  to  pay  levy-money  for 
them,  though  it  is  known  to  all  Europe  that 
they  were  not  raiBcd  for  this  occasion." 
All  the  partisans  of  the  old  ministry  joined 
in  the  opposition  to  earl  Stanhope's  motion, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  majoritv.    Then 
the  earl  of  Scarborough  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress, to  approve  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  taken  on  the  contin^it ;  and  this  was 
likewise  carried  by  dint  of  numbers.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  ver^  eligible  victory-:  what 
they  gained  in  parliament  they  lost  with  the 
people.    The  new  ministers  became  more 
odious  than  their  predecessors ;  and  people 
began  to  think  tnat  public  virtue  was  an 
empty  name. 

But  the  most  severe  opposition  they  un- 
derwent was  in  their  enaeavors  to  support 
a  bill  which  they  had  concerted,  and  which 
had  passed  through  the  house  of  commons 
with  great  precipitation :  it  repealed  certain 
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duties  on  spirituocu  liquors,  tmd  licenses  for 
r^t&iliti^  these  liquors ;  and  imposed  others 
at  an  easier  rate.  When  those  severe  du- 
ties, amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition,  were 
imposed,  the  populace  of  London  were  sunk 
intathe  most  brutal  degeneracy,  by  drinking 
to  excess  the  pernicious  spirit  called  gin, 
which  was  sold  so  cheap  that  the  lowest 
dasB  of  the  people  could  afford  to  indulge 
themselves  in  one  continued  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, to  the  destruction  of  all  morals,  in- 
dustry, and  order.  Such  a  shameful  degree 
of  pro^gacy  prevailed,  that  the  retailers  of 
this  poisonous  compound  set  up  painted 
bouds  in  public,  inviting  people  to  be  drunk 
for  the  snuill  expense  of  one  pennv ;  assur- 
ing them  they  might  be  dead  drunk  for  two- 
pence, and  have  straw  for  nothing.  They 
accordingly^  provided  cellars  and  places 
strewed  with  straw,  to  which  they  conveyed 
those  wretches  who  were  overwhelmed  with 
intoxication.  In  these  dismal  caverns  they 
lay  until  they  recovered  some  use  of  their 
fiiculties,  and  then  they  had  recourse  to  the 
same  mischievous  potion ;  thus  consuming 
their  health,  and  ruining  their  families,  in 
hideous  receptacles  of  the  most  filthy  vice, 
resounding  with  riot,  execration,  and  blas- 

Shemy.  Such  beastly  practices  too  plainly 
enoted  a  total  want  or  all  policy  and  civil 
regulations,  and  would  have  renected  dis- 
grace upon  the  most  barbaroas  community. 
In  order  to  restrain  this  evil,  which  was  be- 
come intolerable,  the  legislature  enacted  that 
law  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  But 
the  populace  soon  broke  through  all  restraint 
Though  no  license  was  obtained,  and  no 
duty  paid,  the  liquor  continued  to  be  sold  in 
all  comers  of  the  streets :  informers  were 
intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  people; 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  either  mm 
indolence  or  corruption,  neglected  to  put 
the  law  in  execution.  The  new  ministers 
foresaw  that  a  great  revenue  would  accrue 
to  the  crown  from  a  repeal  of  this  act ;  and 
this  measure  they  thought  they  might  the 
more  decently  take,  as  me  law  had  proved 
ineffectual:  for  it  appeared  that  the  con- 
sumption of  ^n  had  considerably  increased 
every  year  since  those  heavy  duties  were 
imposed.  They,  therefore,  pretended,  that 
should  the  price  of  the  liquor  be  moderately 
raised,  and  licenses  granted  at  twenty  shQ- 
lings  each  to  the  retailers,  the  lowest  class 
of  people  would  be  debarred  the  use  of  it  to 
excess:  their  morals  would  of  consequence 
be  mended :  and  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney might  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  by  mortgaging  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  duty  and  the  licenses.  Upon  these 
maxims  the  new  bill  was  founded,  and  passed 
through  the  lower  hoase  without  opposition : 
but  among  the  peers  it  produced  the  most 
obstinate  dispute  which  had  happened  since 


the  beginning  of  this  parliament  Tlie  first 
assault  it  sustained  was  from  lord  Herver. 
who  had  been  divested  of  his  post  of  priTj* 
seal,  which  was  bestowed  on  lord  Gower: 
and  these  two  noblemen  exchanged  princi- 
ples from  that  instant  The  first  was  fa&^ 
dened  into  a  sturdy  patriot ;  the  other  sup- 
pled into  an  obsequious  courtier.  Lord  Her- 
vey,  on  this  occasion,  made  a  florid  harangiie 
upon  the  pernicious  efiects  of  that  destruc- 
tive spirit  they  were  about  to  let  loose  npoo 
their  fellow-creatures.  Several  prektes  ex- 
patiated on  the  same  topics :  but  the  eari  of 
Chesterfield  attacked  the  bill  with  the  united 
powers  of  reason,  wit,  and  ridicule.  Lord 
Carteret,  lord  'Bathurst,  and  the  earl  of  Bbth, 
were  numbered  among  its  advocates;  and 
shrewd  arguments  were  advanced  oo  both 
sides  of  the  question.  After  veiy  lon^, 
warm,  and  repeated  debates,  the  bill  passed 
without  amendments,  though  the  whole 
bench  of  bishdps  voted  against  it;  and  we 
cannot  help  owning,  that  it  has  not  been 
attended  with  those  dismal  consequences 
which  the  lords  in  the  opposition  foretold. 
When  the  question  was  put  for  comrnitting 
this  bill^  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfiekl  saw 
the  bishops  join  in  his  division,  **  I  am  in 
doubt  (said  he)  whether  I  have  not  got  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  for  I  have  not 
had  the  honor  to  divide  with  so  many  lawn 
sleeves  for  several  years.** 

BILL  FOR  QUIETING  CORPORATIONS 
Bt  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  it 
appeared  that  the  then  minister  bad  com- 
menced prosecutions  against  the  mayon  of 
boroughs  who  opposed  nis  influence  in  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament  These 
prosecutions  were  founded  on  ambi^ties 
in  charters,  or  trivial  informalities  in  the 
choice  of  magistrates.  An  appeal  on  such 
a  process  was  brought  into  the  boase  of 
loids :  and  this  evil  railing  under  coosidera- 
tion,  a  bill  was  prepared  for  securinf  the  in- 
dependencv  of  corporations :  but  as  it  tended 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  ministry, 
they  argued  against  it  with  their  usual  eager- 
ness and  success;  and  it  was  rejected  on  a 
division.  The  mutiny  bill  and  several  other? 
passed  through  both  housesL  The  commons 
granted  supplies  to  the  amount  of  ax  mil- 
lions, raised  by  the  land-tax,  the  nialt4ax, 
dcrties  on  spirituous  liquors^  and  licenses, 
and  a  loan  from  the  sinking  fund.  In  two 
years  the  national  debt  had  snflfered  an  in- 
crease of  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
peunda....l743.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of 
April  the  sesskm  was  closed  in  the  usml 
manner.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  both 
houses,  told  them,  that,  at  the  requisition  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  he  had  ordered  his 
army,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  to 
pass  the  Rhme  for  her  support  and  assist- 
ance :  that  he  continued  one  squadron  of 
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hips  in  the  Meditemnmn,  and  a&other  in 
he  West  Indies.  He  thanked  the  commons 
>r  the  ample, supplies  they  had  granted; 
nd  declared  it  was  the  hxed  purpose  of  his 
eart  to  promote  the  true  interest  and  hap- 
iness  of  his  kingdoma  Immediately  afler 
be  prorogation  of  parliament  he  embarked 
}r  Uermany,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
'umberlano,  lord  Carteret,  and  other  per- 
cms  of  distinction. 

INVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  EMPEROR 
AND  THE  QUEEN  OF  HUNGARY. 
At  this  period  the  queen  of  Hungary 
eemed  to  triumph  over  all  her  enemiea 
The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia 
Jid  part  of  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  and  their 
brces  under  mareschal  Brqglio  were  posted 
•n  the  Danube.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain, 
it  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  entered 
kvaria;  and  in  April  obtained  a  victory 
(ver  a  body  of  Bavarians  at  Braunau;  at 
he  same  time,  three  bodies  of  Croatians 
)enetrating  through  the  passes  of  the  Tyro- 
ese,  ravaged  the  whole  country  to  the  very 
ifates  of  Munich.  The  emperor  pressed  the 
Preoch  general  to  hazard  a  battle;  but  he 
refused  to  run  the  risk,  though  he  had  ■  re- 
ceived a  strong  reinibrcement  from  France. 
His  Imperial  majesty,  thinking  himself  un- 
safe m  Munich,   retired    to  Augsburgh: 
mareschal  Seckendorff  retreated  with  the 
Bavarian  troops  to  Ligoldstadt,  where  be 
v;as  afterwards  joined  bv  mareschal  Broglio, 
whoee  troops  had  in  this  retreat  been  pur- 
sued and  terribly  harassed  by  the  Austrian 
cavalry  and  Hussars.    Prince  Charles  had 
opened  a  free  communication  with  Munich, 
which  now  for  the  third  time  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  Her  arms 
likewise  reduced  Friedberg  and  Landsperg, 
while  prince  Charles  continued  to  pursue 
the  French  to  Donawert,  where  they  were 
.joined  by  twelve  thousand  men  from  the 
Rhine.    Broglio  still  avoided  an  engage- 
ment, and  retreated  before  the  enemy"  to 
Hailbron.    The  emperor  being  thus  aban- 
<loned  by  his  allies,  and  strip[^  of  all  his 
dorainiona,  repaired  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
lived  in  indigence  and  obscurity.    He  now 
made  advances  towards  an  accommodation 
with  the  queen  of  Hungary.    His  general, 
Seckendorff  had  an  interview  wim  count 
KhevenhuUer,  at  the  convent  of  Lower- 
sjonfield,  where  a  convention  was  signed. 
This  treaty  imported,  That  the  emperor 
should  remain  neuter  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  war;   and,  that  his 
troops  should  be  quartered  in  Pranconia: 
that  the  queen  of  Hungary  should  keep 
g^session  of  Bavaria  till  the  peace :  that 
Braunau  and  Scarding. should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Austrians:  that  the  French  gar- 
rison of  Ingoldstadt  should  be  permitted  to 
withdraw,  and  be  replaced  by  Bavarians ; 


bat  that  the  Auaftriao  geneiak  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  artillery,  maga- 
zines, and  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the 
French,  which  should  be  found  in  the  place. 
The  governors  of  E^  and  Ingoldstadt  re- 
fusing to  acquiesce  m  the  capitulation,  the 
Austrians  had  recourse  to  the  operations  of 
war;  and  both  places  were  reduced.  In 
Ingoldstadt  they  found  all  the  emperor's 
domestic  treasure,  jewels,  plate,  pictures, 
cabinets,  and  curioati^  with  the  archives 
of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  the  most  valuable 
effects  belonging  to  the  nobili^  of  that 
electorate,  a  prodigious  train  of  artillery, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions,  anns,  and 
ammunition. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PRUSSIA  AND 
THE  ELECTOR  OF  HANOVER. 
The  fVench  king,  baffled  in  all  the  efforts 
he  had  hitherto  nme  for  the  support  of  the 
emperor,  ordered  his  minister  at  Frankfort 
to  aeliver  a  declaration  to  the  diet,  profess^ 
ing  himself  extremely  well  pleajMd  to  hear 
they  intended  to  interpoee  their  mediation 
for  terminating  the  war.  He  said,  he  was 
no  less  satisfied  with  the  treaty  of  neutrali- 
ty which  the  emperor  had  concluded  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary;  an  event  of  which 
he  was  no  sooner  mformed,  than  he  had  or^ 
dered  his  troops  to  return  to  the  frontiers 
of  his  dominions,  that  the  Germanic  bodv 
might  be  convinced  of  his  equity  and  mofr- 
erationi  To  this  declaration  the  queen  of 
Hungary  answered  in  a  rescript,  that  the 
design  of  France  was  to  embarrass  her  af- 
fairs, and  deprive  her  of  the  assistance  of 
her  allies:  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  neutral  party  in  his 
own  cause :  that  the  mediation  of  tne  em- 
pire could  only  produce  a  peace  either  with 
or  without  the  concurrence  of  France :  that 
in  the  former  case  no  solid  peace  could  be 
expected ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see, that  France  woald  pay  no  regard  to  a 
gsace  in  which  she  should  have  no  concern, 
he  affirmed,  that  the  aim  of  the  f^rench 
king  was  solely  to  gain  time  to  repair  his 
losses,  that  he  might  afterwards  revive  the 
troubles  of  the  empire.  The  elector  of 
Mentz,  who  had  favored  the  emperor,  was 
now  dead,  and  his  successor  inclined  to  the 
Austrian  interest  He  allowed  this  rescript 
to  be  entered  in  the  journal  of  the  diet,  to- 
gether with  the  protests  which  had  been 
made  when  the  vote  of  Bohemia  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  late  election.  The  emperor 
complained,  in  a  circular  letter,  of  this  trana- 
action,  as  a  stroke  levelled  at  his  Imperial 
dignity ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  warm  dispute 
among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 
Several  princes  resented  the  haughty  con- 
duct, and  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  sue* 
cess,  of  the  house  of  Austria :  while  others 
pitied  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  em« 
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peror.  The  kings  of  Grest  Britain  and 
Pniflsia,  as  electors  ^  Hancfver  and  Bran- 
denboTgh,  espoused  opposite  sides  in  this 
contest  His  Pmssian  majesty  protested 
acaiost  the  mvestitnre  of  the  dutchy  of 
Saxe-Lawenbarsh,  claimed  by  the  king  of 
Gteat  Britain :  he  had  an  interview  with 
general  Seckendorff  at  Anspach ;  and  was 
said  to  have  privately  visited  the  emperor 
at  Frankfort 

THE  ENGLISH  OBTAIN  A  VICTORY 
OVER  THE  FRENCH. 

Thk  troops  which  the  kins  of  Great  Brit- 
ain had  assembled  m  the  Netherlands,  be- 
gan their  march  for  the  Rhine  in  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  in  May  they  encamp- 
ed near  Hctech  on  the  river  Mayne,  under 
the  command  of  the  eari  of  Stair.  This  no- 
bleman sent  major-general  Bland  to  Frank- 
fort, with  a  compliment  to  the  emperor,  as- 
suring Mm,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  that  the  respect  owing  to  his  dig- 
nity should  not  be  violated,  nor  uie  place  of 
his  residence  disturbed.  Notwithstanding 
this  assurance,  the  emperor  retired  to  Mu- 
nich, though  he  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  return,  by  the  success  of  the  Austrians 
in  Bavaria.  The  French  king,  in  oider  to 
prevent  the  Junction  of  the  witish  forces 
with  prince  Uharies  of  Lorrain,  ordered  the 
mareschal  de  Noaflles  to  assemble  sixty 
thousand  men  upon  the  Mayne;  while 
Coigny  was  sent  into  Alsace  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  to  defend  that  province,  and  op- 
pose prince  Charles,  should  he  attempt  to 
pass  the  Rhine.  The  mareschal  de  Noaillea, 
navmg  secured  the  towns  of  Spire,  Worms, 
and  Oppenheim,  passed  the  Khine  in  the 
beginnmg  of  June,  and  posted  himself  on 
the  east  side  of  that  river,  above  Frankfort 
The  eari  of  Stair  advanced  towards  him, 
and  encamped  at  Killenbadi,  between  the 
river  Mayne  and  the  forest  of  D^Armstadt: 
from  this  situation  he  made  a  motion  to 
Aschaffenburgh,  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  Upper  Mayne;  but  he 
wns  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  who  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  the  posts  above,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept all  snppliea  They  were  posted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  allies, 
whose  camp  they  overlooked;  and  l^ey 
found  means,  by  their  parties  and  other  pre- 
cautions, to  cut  off  the  communication  by 
water  between  Frankfort  and  the  confed- 
erates. The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  al- 
ready come  to  make  his  first  campaign,  and 
his  majesty  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  ninth 
day  of  June.  He  found  his  army,  amount- 
ing to  about  forty  thousand  men,  in  danger 
of  Starving :  he  received  intelligence,  Sat 
a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand  Hano- 
verians and  Hessians  had  reached  Hanau ; 
and  he  resolved  to  march  thither,  both  with 


a  view  to  efibct  the  junction,  stid  to  pc^ 
cure  provision  for  hts  forces.     Witii  tfcs 
view  he  decamped  on  the  tweDty-«cstli  ^ 
of  June.   He  had  no  sooner  quitted  Aadai- 
fbnburfih,  than  it  was  seized  1^  the  Freed: 
genenu :  he  had  not  mardrad  above  three 
leagues,  when  he  perceived  the  enemy,  i^ 
the  number  of  thirty  ^ousand,  had  paseec 
the  river  &rther  down,  at  Selii 
and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  at  the 
village  of  Dettin^en,  to  dispute  his  paassgc- 
Thus  he  firand  hunself  cooped  op  m  a  verr 
dangerous  situation.    The  enemy  had  poi- 
sessed  themselves  of  Aschaflenboigfa  be- 
hind, so  as  to  prevent  his  retreat ;  his  tioofv 
were  confined  m  a  narrow  plam,  boonded 
bv  hills  and  woods  on  Ae  right,  flanked  on 
the  left  by  the  river  Mayne,  on  the  opposte 
side  of  which  the  French  had  erected  bit- 
teries   that   annoyed   the  alliea  on  tberr 
march :  in  the  mot  a  considerable  part  of 
the  French  army  was  drawn  up,  with  a  nar- 
row pass  before  them,  the  village  of  Bet- 
tingen  on  their  right,  a  wood  on  their  left. 
and  a  morass  in  the  centre.    Thns  enviroc- 
ed,  the  confederates  most  ei&er  have  ftmgfat 
at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  or  Buireiidered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  had  not  the 
duke  de  Gramont,  who  commanded  the  en- 
emy, been  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  umA- 
ness  to  forego  these  advantages.  He  passed 
the  defile,  and  advancing  towards  tbe  allies^ 
a  battle  ensued.  The  French  horse  charged 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  some  regiments 
of  Bntish  cavalry  were  put  in  disorder:  ba*. 
the  in&ntry  of  the  allies  behaved  with  such 
intrepidity  and  deliberation  under  die  eye 
of  their  sovereign,  as  soon  determined  the 
fate  of  the  day :  ^e  French  were  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  repass  the  Mayne  with 
great  precipitation,  having  lost  about  fire 
thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 
Had  they  been  properiy  pursued  befive  they 
recollected  themselves  noro  their  first  con- 
fusion, in  all  probability  they  would  have 
sustained  a  total  overthrow.   The  earl  of 
Stair  proposed  that  a  body  of  cavalry  should 
be  detached  on  this  service ;  but  bis  advice 
was  overruled.    Hie  loss  of  the  allies  in 
this  action  amounted  to  two  thousand  men. 
TTie  generals  Clayton  and  Monray  were 
killed :  the  duke  of  Cumberlandt  who  ex- 
hibited uncommon  proo6  of  courage,  was 
shot  through  tlite  calf  of  the  leg :  the  earl 
of  Albemarle,  general  Hoske,  and  severaJ 
other  officers  of  distinction,  were  wounded. 
The  king  exposed  bis  person  to  a  severf* 
^re  of  cannon  as  well  as  musketry:  he  rode 
between  the  first  and  second  lines  with  bis 
sword  drawn,  and  encouraged  the  troops  to 
fight  for  the  honor  of  England.    Immedi- 
ately after  the   action  he  continned  his 
march  to  Hanau,  where  he  was  Jk>ined  br 
the  reinforcement  Tbe  earl  of  Stair  sex^ 
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i  trumpet  to  maroedial  de'Noulles,  reooin- 
nendio^  to  his  protectioa  the  sick  luid 
founded  that  were  left  on  the  field  of  bat- 
Je;  and  ttae  tiie  French  general  treated 
rith  great  care  and  tendemesB.  Such  ffen- 
>io9ty  aoflens  the  rigors  of  war,  and  does 
XMMT  to  humanity. 

TREATY  OF  WORMS. 

Thb  two  armies  continued  on  difi*erent 

adesof  the  river  till  the  twelfth  day  of  July, 

rfaeD  the  French  general  receiving  intelli- 

ETOce  that  prince  Charles  of  Lonain  had 

Lpproacfaed  tfie  Neckar,  he  suddenly  retired, 

lod  repused  the  Rhine  between  Worms 

iBd  Oppenbeini.  The  king  of  Great  Britain 

3ris  visited  by  prince  Charles  and  count 

Ki»?e!ihaller  at  Hanaii,  where  the  future 

fentioDs  of  the  campaign  were  regulated. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  the 

liHed  army  passed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz,  and 

toe  kin^f  fuced  his  head-quarters  in  the  epis- 

itjpal  palace  at  Worms.  Here  the  fimses  lay 

ocunped  till  the  latter  end  of  September, 

tiien  they  advanced  to  Spire,  where  they 

vere  joined  by  twenty  thousand  Dutch  aux- 

hnes  from  the  Netherlanda    Mareschal 

HoailJes  having  retreated  into  Upper  Al- 

ttK,  the  allies  took  possession  of  Germen- 

^m,  and  demolished  the  intrenchments 

vhidi  the  enemy  had  raised  on  the  Queich ; 

tin  tbey  returned  to  Mentz,  and  in  October 

vere  dkriboted  into  winter-quarters,  after 

Q  inicttve  campaign  that  redounded  very 

little  to  the  honor  of  those  by  whom  the 

bvAhqi  of  the  army  were  conducted.    In 

Sepieifiber  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  at 

WonwlKtween  hia  Britannic  majesty,  the 

kinvof  Sudinta,  and  the  queen  of  Hungary. 

^  evga^  to  maintain  thirty  thousand 

men  in  Ita^:  the  king  of  Sardmia  obliged 

^i^V  to  employ  forty  thousand  infantry 

^  five  tiioasand  horse,  in  consideration  of 

bis  oonuDBuding  the  combined  army,  and 

nceivinf  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  hundred 

'^i^isand  pounds  from  Great  Britain.    As  a 

^1^  gmtification,  the  queen  yielded  to 

too  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  several  dis- 

Jcte  in  the  datchy  of  Pavia,  and  in  the 

?*«ire»:  and  all  her  right  and  pretensions 

to  Final,  at  present  possessed  by  the  republic 

•^  Genoa,  which,  they  hoped,  would  give  it 

^^  on  being  paid  the  purchase   money, 

^'^'Wingf    to    three    hundred   thousand 

P<sn^  This  sum  the  king  of  England 

P"*«d  to  disburse ;  and  moreover  to  main- 

^»*«ag  squadron  in  the  Mediterrai)ean, 

i«  cqniander  of  which  should  act  in  con- 

*^^1b8  Sardinian  majesty.    Finally, 

^WB&artiDg  powers  agreed,  that  Final 

®««Jljeaj^        a  free  port  like  that  of 

i?^  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust 

™ndri5tt«ty,  hy  which  the  Genoese  were 

"^ff^oot  of  their  property.  They  had 

P««»>6ii  tfce  marqnisate  of  Final  of  the 


late  emperor  fbr  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  the  purchase  had  been  guarantied  1^ 
Great  Britain.  It  could  not,  therefhre,  be 
expected  tiiat  the3r  would  part  with  this  ac- 
quisition to  a  prince  whose  power  they 
tiiought  already  too  formidable;  especially 
on  condition  of  its  bein^  made  a  free  port, 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  commerce. 
They  presented  remonstrances  against  this 
article,  l^  their  ministers  at  the  courts  of 
London,  Vienna,  and  Turin;  and  as  very 
little  regard  was  paid  to  their  representa- 
tions, they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  France  and  Spain  for  protection. 

After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  colonel 
Mentzel,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  ir- 
regulars belon^in^  to  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
made  an  irruption  into  Lorrain,  part  of  which 
they  ravaged  without  mercy.  In  September 
prince  Cnarl^  with  the  Austrian  army, 
entered  the  Brisgaw,  and  attempted  to  pass 
the  Rhine ;  but  mareschal  Coi^y  had  tiucen 
such  precautions  for  yarding  it  on  the  other 
side,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign, and,  marching  back  mto  the  Upper  Pai 
latinate^  quartered liis  troops  in  that  countr>', 
and  in  Siivaria.  By  this  time  the  earl  of 
Stair  had  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  re- 
sign his  command.  He  had  for  some  time 
thought  himself  neglected ;  and  was  un- 
willing that  his  reputation  should  snf^r  en 
account  of  measures  in  which  he  had  no 
concern.  In  October  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  returned  to  Hanover,  and  the  army 
separated.  The  troops  in  British  pay  match- 
ed back  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  rest 
took  their  route  to  their  respective  coun- 
trie&  The  States-general  still  wavered  be- 
tween their  own  immediate  interest  and 
their  desire  to  support  the  house  of  Austria. 
At  length,  however,  they  supplied  her  with 
a  subsidv,  and  ordered  twenty  thousand  men 
to  march  to  her  assistance,  notwithstanding 
the  intrigues  of  the  marquis  de  Fenelon, 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
disapproved  of  this  measure,  and  refused 
them  a  passage  through  his  territories  to  the 
Rhine. 

AFFAIRS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Sweden  was  filled  with  discontents,  and 
divided  into  fkction&  The  generals  Boden« 
brock  and  Lewenhaupt  were  beheaded,  hav- 
ing been  sacrificed  as  scape-goats  for  the 
ministry.  Some  unsuccessful  eSbrts  by  sea 
and  land  were  made  against  the  Russians. 
At  last  the  peace  of  Abo  was  concluded ; 
and  the  duke  of  Holstein-Utin,  uncle  to  the 
successor  of  the  Russian  throne,  was  chosen 
as  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  A 
party  had  been  formed  in  favor  of  the  prince 
of  Denmark ;  and  the  order  of  the  peasants 
actually  elected  him  as  successor.  The  de- 
bates in  the  college  of  nobles  rose  to  a  very 
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dangerous  degree  of  unimoeity,  and  were 
appeased  by  a  harangue  in  Swedish  verse, 
which  one  bf  the  senatocB  pronounced.  The 
peasants  yielded  the  point,  and  the  succefr* 
sion  was  settled  on  the  duke  of  Holstein. 
Denmark,  instilled  by  French  councils, 
began  to  makeprenmitloos  of  war  a^iuit 
Sweden :  but  a  bony  of  Russian  auxiliaries 
arriving  in  that  kingdom,  under  the  com- 
mand of  genend  Keith,  and  the  czarina  de- 
claring &e  would  assist  the  Swedes  with 
her  whole  force,  the  king  of  Denmark 
thought  proper  to  disarm.  It  had  been  an 
old  maxim  of  French  policy  to  embroil  the 
courts  of  the  North,  that  they  might  be  too 
much  employed  at  home  to  intermeddle  in 
the  afikirs  of  Germany,  while  France  was 
ai  war  with  the  house  of  Austria.  The  good 
understanding  between  the  czarina  and  the 
queen  of  Hungary  was  at  tliis  period  de- 
stroyed, in  consequence  of  \  conspiracy, 
which  had  been  formed  by  some  persons  of 
distinction  at  the  court  of  Peter^urgh,  for 
removing  the  empress  Elizabeth,  and  recall- 
ing the  princess  Anne  to  the  administcation. 
This  design  being  discovered,  the  principal 
conspirators  were  corporally  punished,  and 
sent  in  exile  to  Siberia.  Tne  marquis  de 
Botta,  the  Austrian  minister,  who  bad  resi- 
ded at  the  court  of  the  czarina,  was  suspect- 
ed of  having  been  concerned  in  the  plot ; 
though  the  grounds  q/£  this  suspicion  dia  not 
appear  until  after  he  was  recalled,  and  sedt 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Berlin.  The 
empress  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  (jueen 
of  Hungry,  who  appointed  commisBioners 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted :  but  the  czarina  was  not  at  all  sat- 
isfied of  his  innocence.  In  Februarv  a  de- 
fensive treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tween this  princess  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain. 

BATTLE  OF  CAMPO-SANTO. 
Bt  this  time  France  was  deprived  of  her 
ablest  minister,  in  the  death  of  the  cardinal 
de  Fleury,  who  had  for  many  years  manag- 
ed the  affiurs  of  that  kingdom.  He  is  said 
to  have  possessed  a  lively  genius,  and  an  in- 
dnuating  address ;  to  have  been  regular  in 
his  deportment,  and  moderate  in  his  disposi- 
tion; but  at  the  same  time  he  has  been 
branded  as  deceitful,  dissembling,  and  vin- 
dictive. His  scheme  of  politics  was  alto- 
gether pacific :  he  endeavored  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  by  raising  and  fomenting  in- 
trigues at  foreign  courts :  he  did  not  seem 
to  pay  much  regard  to  the  military  glory  of 
France;  and  he  too  much  neglected  the 
naval  power  of  that  kingdom.  Since  Broglio 
was  driven  out  of  Germanv,  the  French 
court  affected  uncommon  moderation.  They 
{>retended  that  their  troops  had  only  acted 
as  auxiliaries  while  they  remained  in  the 
empire:  being,  however,  apprehensive  of 


an  irruption  into  their  own  dominioiifl,  tbey 
declarcNl,  that  those  troops  were  no  longer 
to  be  considered  in  that  light,  but  as  sub- 
jects acting  in  the  service  of  France.  Hie 
campaign  in  Italy  proved  unfitvorable  to  the 
Spania^&  In  the  beginning  of  Februarr 
count  Gages,  who  commanded  the  Spannh 
army  in  the  Bolognese^  amountinir  to  four 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  passed  the  Pe- 
naro,  and  advanced  to  Campo-Santo,  where 
he  encountered  the  Imperial  and  Piedmoc- 
tese  forces,  commanded  by  the  counts  Traun 
and  Aspremont  The  strength  of  the  two 
armies  was  nearly  equal  The  actioD  was 
obstinate  and  bloody,  though  indecisive.  1% 
Spaniards  lost  about  four  thousand  mer 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  The  damage  8d>^ 
tained  by  the  confederates  was  not  quite  so 
great  some  cannon  and  colora  were  taken 
on  both  sides ;  and  each  claimed  the  victory. 
Count  Gages  repassed  the  Penaro;  retreat- 
ed suddenly  from  Bologna;  and  marched  to 
Rimini  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  where  he 
fortified  his  camp  in  an  advantag^sous  situa- 
tion, after  haying  suffered  severely  by  de- 
sertion. Count  Traun  remained  inactive  m 
the  Modenese  till  September,  when  he  re- 
signed his  command  to  Prince  Lobkowitz. 
This  general  entered  the  Bolognese  in  Oc- 
tober, and  then  advanced  towards  count 
Gages,  who,  with  his  forces,  now  reduced 
to  seven  thousand,  retreated  to  Fano;  bat 
afterwards  took  possession  of  Pesaio,  ani 
fortified  all  the  passes  of  the  river  Froglia. 
The  season  was  far  advanced  hefbre  the 
Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  Doo  Philip, 
in  Savov,  entered  upon  action.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid 
earned  on  some  private  negotiation  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  This  expedient  failine, 
Don  Philip  decamped  from  Chamberri,  in 
the  latter  end  of^  August,  and  dealing 
through  Dauphine  towards  BriaB^oo,  was* 
joined  by  the  prince  of  Conti,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  French  auxiliaries.  Thus 
reinforced,  he  attacked  the  Piedmontese 
lines  at  Chateau  Dauphine;  but  was  re- 
pulsed in  several  attempts,  and  oblifired  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  FVench 
established  their  winter-quarters  in  Dau- 
phine and  Provence;  and  the  Spaniard:^ 
maintained  their  footing  in  Savoy. 
TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLEET. 
Tbb  British  fleet  commanded  by  admiral 
Matthews  overawed  all  the  states  that  bor- 
dered on  the  Mediterranean.  This  officer, 
about  the  end  of  June,  understanding  that 
fourteen  xebecks,  laden  with  artillery  and 
ammunition  for  the  Spanish  army,  had 
arrived  at  Genoa,  Ailed  thither  from  the 
road  of  Hieres,  and  demanded  of  the  repub- 
lic that  they  would  either  oblige  these  ves- 
sels with  the  stores  to  quit  their  harbor, 
or  sequester  their  lading  until  a  general 
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peace  should  be  established.  After  some 
dispute^  it  was  agreed  that  the  cannon  and 
stores  tboM  be  deposited  in  the  castle  of 
Booifiuuo,  situated  on  a  rock  at  the  south 
end  of  Corsica;  and  that  the  xebecks 
should  have  leave  to  retire  without  melesta* 
tion.  The  Corsicans  had  some  vears  before 
revolted,  and  shaken  off  the  dominion  of 
the  Genoese,  under  which  their  island  had 
remained  for  many  centuries.  They  found 
themselves  oppressed,  and  resolved  to  assert 
their  freedom.  They  conferred  the  sove- 
reign authority  on  a  German  adventurer, 
wiw  was  solemnly  proclaimed,  by  the  name 
of  king  Theodore.  He  had  supplied  them 
with  some  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he 
had  brought  from  Tunis;  and  amused  them 
with  promises  of  being  assisted  by  foreign 
powers  in  retrieving  their  independency: 
but  as  these  promises  were  not  performed, 
they  treated  him  so  roughly,  that  he  had 
thought  proper  to  quit  the  ialaiid,  and  they 
submitted  again  to  their  old  masters.  The 
troubles  of  Corsica  were  now  revived. 
Theodore  revisited  his  kingdom,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
island.  He  published  a  manifesto:  he 
granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  his  subjects 
who  should  return  to  their  obedience :  he 
pretended  to  be  countenanced  and  support- 
ed hj^  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  He  was  certainly 
thought  a  proper  instrument  to  peiplex  and 
hriraas  the  Genoese,  and  supfuied  at  this 
junctoie  with  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase 
arms  for  the  Corsicans :  but  a  change  soon 
happened  in  the  British  ministry,  and  then 
he  was  sofiered  to  relapse  into  his  original 
obscurity.  Admlhd  Matthews,  though  he 
did  not  undertake  any  expedition  of  imports 
ance  against  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain, 
coatiniied  to  assert  the  British  empire  at 
sea  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Spanish  army  under  Don 
Philip  was  no  sooner  in  motion;  than  the 
Eoglisb  admiral  ordered  some  troops  and 
canDon  to  be  disembarked  fiir  the  security 
<£  VQla-Pran^  Some  stores  having  been 
landed  at  Civita-Vecchia,  for  the  use  of  the 
Spazush  forces  under  count  Gages,  Mat- 
thews interpreted  this  transaction  into  a 
violatioD  of  the  neutrality  which  the  pope 
had  profened ;  and  sent  thither  a  squadron  to 
bonDoard  the  place.  The  ci^  of  Borne  was 
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filled  with  coostemation ;  and  the  pope  had 
recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  his  Sardin- 
ian majesty,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
English  squadron  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 
The  captains  of  sinj^le  cruising  shifM,  by 
their  activity  and  vigilance,  wholly  inters 
rupted  the  commerce  of  Spain;  cannon- 
aded and  burned  some  towns  on  the  sea- 
side ;  and  kept  the  whole  coast  in  continual 
alarm  (2).  [See  Note  OO,  at  the  end  of 
this  Vol.] 

FRUITLESS  ATTEMPTS  UPON  THE 
SPANISH  SETTLEMENTSL 

In  the  West  Indies  some  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts were  made  by  an  English  squadron, 
commanded  hj  commod(A«  Knowles.  He 
attacked  La  Gneira  on  the  coast  of  Carac- 
caa,  in  the  month  of  February ;  but  met 
with  such  a  warm  reoeptk>n,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  desist,  and  make  (he  best  of  his 
way  for  the  Dutch  island  Cura^oa,  where 
he  repaired  the  damage  he  had  sustained. 
His  riiips  being  refitted,  he  made  another 
attempt  upon  Porto  Cavallo  in  April,  which 
like  the  former  miscarried.  Twelve  hun- 
dred marines  being  landed  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  place,  were  seized  with  such 
a  panic,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
imbark  them  without  delay.  T^en  the 
commodore  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and 
saQed  back  to  his  station  at  the  Leeward 
Islands,  without  having  added  much  to  Us 
reputation,  either  as  to  conduct  or  resolu- 
tion. On  the  continent  of  America  the  op- 
erations of  the  war  were  very  inconsidera- 
ble. General  Oglethorpe  having  received 
intelligence,  that  the  Spaniards  prepared 
for  another  invasicm  from  St  Augustine, 
assembled  a  bodv  of  Indians,  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  part  of  his  own  regiment,  with  the 
highlanders  and  rangers,  tmd  in  the  spring 
began  his  march,  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
enemy.  He  encamped  for  some  time  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St  Augustine,  by  way  of  a 
defiance :  but  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
hazard  an  engagement ;  and  as  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  undertake  a  siege,  he  re- 
turned to  Georgia.  In  October  the  princess 
Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  was  married  by  proxy,  at  Han- 
over, to  the  prince-royal  of  Denmark,  who- 
met  her  at  Altona,  iad  conducted  her  to 
Copenhagen. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 


lA  tlie  monUi  of  JTaly  two  ihipi 
of  Haddock's  MriiBdroii  Mliu 
in  with  tbrae  Franch  abipa  of 
wmr,  capUln  Ba^et,  tbe  £iif 
liah  eommodore,  Mippoiing 
them  to  be  Spaniah  letter 
■hips,  fired  a  shot,  io  oimr  to 
briog  them  to;  and  they  refbs- 
ing  to  comply  with  this  signal, 
a  sharp  engagement  ensued 
after  they  had  fought  several 
hours,  the  French  commander 
ceased  firing,  and  thought  prop- 
er to  come  to  an  eipianation, 
when  he  and  Bamet  parted 
with  matual  apologies. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  a 
dangerou  ooiuvira47  was  dis- 


coFered  at  New- York,  in  North 
America.  One  Hewson,  a  low 
pubUcan,  had  engaged  several 
negroes  in  a  design  to  destroy 
the  town,  and  massacre  the 
people.  Fire  was  set  to  several 
parts  of  the  city;  nine  or  ten 
negroes  were  apprehended,  con- 
victed, and  burned  alive.  Hew- 
son, with  his  wife,  and  a  ser- 
vant-maid privy  to  the  plot, 
were  found  guilty  and  hanged, 
though  they  died  protesting 
their  innocence. 
In  May,  two  English  frigatea, 
commanded  by  captain  flmlth 
and  captain  Stuart.  Ml  in  with 
thraa  Sp^bWi  ships  of  war. 


near  tin  istaad  of  St.  dnitf* 
pber's.  They  Ibrthwith  en 
gaged,  and  the  aetioo  cootineed 
Ulf  night,  by  the  fttvor  of  which 
the  enemy  retired  to  Pono 
Rieo  in  a  shattered  condttioB 

In  tbe  month  of  flepttmbn- 
the  Tilbury  ship  of  war.  of  six 
ty  auns,  was  accidentalh[  »t 
on  fire,  and  destroyed,  oatbt 
Iriand  of  Hispaniola,  on  whieb 
occasion  one  bandred  aca 
twenty -eeven  men  perished : 
the  rest  were  sawed  by  captain 
Hoare,  of  the  IMIaaee,  who 
happdned  to  be 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Debate  in  Partument  agtmut  the  Hanoverian  Troop9 — SuppUei  granted — Prejected 
hivaeion  of  Oreat  Bntain — A  French  Squairon  $aile  up  the  English  Channel — 
The  Kingdom  if  put  in  a  Posture  of  Dennc^^The  Design- of  the  French  defeated 
— War  t^tween  France  and  EnglaOd — BiU  against  those  who  should  eorrespwui 
with  the  Sons  of  the  Pretender — Ntnal  Eiutagement  off  TofuUm — Advances  towards 
Peace  made  by  the  Emperor — Treaty  of  Frankfort — Progress  of  the  French  King 
tft  the  Netherlands — iVtnce  Charles  of  Lorrain  passes  &e  Rhine — The  King  of 
Prussia  makes  an  Irruption  into  Bohemia— 'Campaign  in  Banaria  and  Flanders — 
The  King  of  Naples  joins  Count  Oages  in  Italy — Bait^  of  Coni — Return  of 
Commodore  Anson — Sir  John  Balchen  perishes  at  Sea—Reoolution  in  Uie  British 
Ministry — Session  of  Parliament — Death  of  the  Emperor  (Carles  VII, — Aceom- 
modaOon  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  young  Elector  of  Bavaria — The 
King  of  Prussia  gains  two  successive  Battles  at  FriedSerg  and  Sohr,  over  the  Auth 
trian  and  Saxon  forces— Treaty  of  Dresden — The  Orand  Duke  of  Tusi>any  elected 
Empero/of  Germany — The  AUies  are  defeated  at  Fontenoy — The  King  of  Sktrdi- 
nia  is  almost  stripped  of  his  Dominions — The  English  Forces  take  Cape  Breton — 
The  Importance  of  this  Conauest — Project  of  aninsurrection  in  Gneat  Britain — 
The  eldest  Son  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  lands  in  Scotland-^Takes  Possession 
of  Edinburgh — Defeats  Sir  John  Cofe  at  Preston^Pans — Efforts  of  the  Friends 
of  Government  in  Scotland — Precautwns  taken  in  England — The  Piince  Pretend- 
er  reduces  Carlisle,  and  penetrates  as  far  as  Derby — ConstenuUion  of  the  London- 
ers—The Rebels  retreat  into  Scotland— They  invest  the  Cattle  of  Stirling— The 
KingW  Troops,  under  Haudey,  are  worsted  at  Falkirk — The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
essumes  the  Command  of  the  Forces  in  ScoUand^-The  Rdfcls  undertake  the  Siege 
of  Fort  WiUimn, 


DEBATE  IN  PARUAMfiNT. 
Ths  discontents  of  En^lud  were  artfully 
inflamed  by  anti-ministenal  writers^  who  not 
onlv  exaggerated  the  bordens  of  the  M|de, 
ana  drew  fnghtfiil  pictures  of  the  aistrees 
and  misery  mich,  they  said,  impended  over 
the  nation,  bat  also  employed  the  arts  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation,  to  excite  a 
jealocuy  and  national  quarrel  between  the 
English  and  Hanoveriana  Thev  affirmed 
that  in  die  last  campaign  the  British  gene- 
ral had  been  neglected  and  despised :  while 
the  counsels  of  foreign  officers,  greatly  in- 
ferior to  him  in  capacity,  quality,  and  repu- 
tation, had  been  followed,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  common  cause :  that  the  Brituh  troops 
sustained  daily  insults  from  their  own  iHer- 
cenaries,  who  were  indulged  with  particu- 
lar marls  of  royal  ftvor :  that  the  sovereign 
himself  appeared  at  Dettingen  in  a  Hano- 
verian scarf;  and  that  his  electoral  troops 
were  of  very  little  service  in  tbat  engage- 
ment Though  the  roost  material  of  these 
aaeertions  were  certainly  fidse,  they  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, already  irritated  by  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  a  continental  war  maintained  for 
the  interests  of  Germany.  When  the  par- 
liament met  in  the  beginning  of  Decemoer, 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  peers, 
by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  for  an  address,  be- 
ieeching  his  majesty  to  discontinue  the 


Hanoverian  troops  in  British  pay,  in  order 
to  remove  the  popular  discontent,  and  stop 
the  murmurs  of  the  English  troops  abroad. 
He  was  supported  by  the  duke  df  Bedford, 
the  earl  of  Uheeterfield,  and  all  the  leaders 
in  the  oppoeition,  who  did  not  foil  to  enume- 
rate, and  insist  upon  all  the  circumstances 
we  have  mentioned.  They  moreover  ob- 
served that  better  troops  might  be  hired  at 
a  smaller  expense :  that  it  would  be  a  vain 
and  endless  task  to  exhaust  the  national 
treasure,  in  enriching  a  hungry  and  barren 
electorate:  that  the  popular  diasatisfiu^tion 
against  these  mercenaries  was  so  general, 
and  raised  to  such  violence,  as  nothing  but 
their  dismisgjpn  could  appease :  that  if  such 
hirelings  should  be  thus  continued  from  year 
to  year,  they  might  at  last  become  a  burden 
entailed  upon  the  nation,  and  be  made  sub- 
servient, under  some  ambitious  prince,  to 
purposes  destructive  of  British  liberty. 
These  were  the  sog^tions  of  spleen  and 
animosity ;  for,  granUn^  the  necessity  of  a 
hmd  war,  the  ifiinovenans  were  the  most 
natural  allies  and  auxiliaries  which  Great 
Britain  could  engage  and  employ.  How  in- 
solent soever  some  fow  individual  generals 
of  that  electorate  might  have  been  in  their 

Erivate  deportment,  certain  it  is,  their  troops 
ehaved  with  great  sobriety,  discipline,  and 
decorum ;  and  in  the  day  of  battle  did  their 
duty  with  as  much  courage  and  alacrity  as 
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any  body  of  men  ever  displAyed  on  the  like 
occasion.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  the 
majority ;  but,  when  the  term  for  keeping 
them  in  the  British  pay  was  nearly  exfu^ 
and  the  estimates  for  their  being  continued 
the  eQsatng  yeM  were  laid  before  the  houBOi 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  renewed  his  motion. 
The  loid  chancellor,  asapeaker  of  the  hoose, 
interposing,  declared,  that  by  their  rules  a 

Saestion  once  rejected  oould  not  be  revived 
oring  the  same  session.  A  debate  ensued, 
and  the  second  motion  was  overruled.  The 
Hanoverian  troops  were  voted  in  the  house 
of  commons:  nevertheless,  the  same  noUe- 
man  moved  in  the  upper  house,  that  the  con- 
tinuing sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  in 
British  pay  was  prejudicial  to  his  majeety^s 
Ime  interest,  useless  to  the  common  cause, 
tad  dangerous  to  the  wel&re  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  natk>n.  He  was  seconded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  resigned  his 
eommisnon  in  divust;  and  the  propaeal 
gave  birth  to  ano&er  warm  dispute:  but 
victory  declared,  as  usual,  for  the  ministry. 
In  the  house  of  commons  they  sustained 
divers  attacks.  A  motion  was  made  for  lay* 
ing  a  inty  of  eiffht  shillings  in  the  pound 
on  all  places  and  pensionsi  Mr.  GrenviUe 
moved  for  an  address,  to  beseech  his  uM^jesty, 
that  he  would  not  engage  the  British  nation 
any  further  in  the  war  on  the  continenti 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-firen- 
eral  on  certain  stipulated  proportionBof  roice 
and  expense,  as  in  the  lato  war.  These 
proposals  begat  vigorous  debates,  in  which 
the  country  party  were  always  foiled  by 
dint  of  superior  number.  Such  was  the 
credit  and  influence  of  the  ministry  in  par- 
liament, that  although  the  national  debt  was 
increased  by  above  six  millions  sinee  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  commons 
indulged  them  with  an  enormous  sum  for 
the  expense  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
grants  specified  in  tiie  votee  amounted  to  six 
millions  and  a  half:  to  this  sum  were  added 
three  millions  and  a  half  paid  to  the  sinking 
tfund  in  perpetual  taxes ;  so  that  this  year's 
expense  rose  to  ten  millions^  The  funds 
established  for  the  annual  charge  were  the 
land  and  malt  taxes :  one  million  paid  by 
the  East  India  company  for  the  renewal  of 
their  charter,  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  annuities,  one  million  from  the 
sinking  fund,  six  and  thirty  thousand  pounds 
fiom  the  coinage,  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  by  a  lottery-^<an  expedient 
which  for  some  time  had  been  annually  re- 
peated; and  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
contributed  to  debauch  the  moials  of  the 
public,  by  introducing  a  spirit  of  gaming, 
destructive  of  all  industry  and  virtue. 
PROJECTED  INVASION. 
Tm  dissensions  of  the  British  parliament 
were  suddenly  suspended  by  an  event  that 


seemed  to  unite  both  parties  in  the  pioseco- 
tion  of  the  same  measurea    This  was  the 
intelligence  of  an  intended  invasion.    Bf 
the  paniamentary  disputes,  the  kmd  clamon^ 
and  the  general  dissaiisiaction  of  the  people 
in  Great  Britain,  the  French  ministiy  weie 
persuaded  that  the  nation  was  ripe  for  a  re- 
volt   This  belief  was  corroborated  by  the 
assertions  of  their  emisBaries  in  diflfereot 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    These 
[were  putata  a»l  jtcobitee  of  «ti«iffprejiH 
dices  and  warm   miagmatians,  who  av 
things  throu^  the  medium  of  peasiaa  tod 
party,  and  spoke  rather  from  extravagant 
aeal  than  from  sober  conviction.  They  give 
the  court  of  Versailles  to  understand,  that 
if  the  chevalier  de  St  George,  or  hia  eldest 
son,  Charles  Edward,  should  appear  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army  in  Great  Britain,  a 
revolution  would  instantly  follow  in  his  6- 
viH*.   This  intimation  was  agreeable  to  car- 
dinal de  Tencin,  who,  since  the  death  of 
Fleury,  had  borne  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  France.    He  was  of  a  violent 
enterprising  temper.    He  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  purple  by  the  chevalier  de 
8t  €toorge,  and  was  seemiwly  attached  to 
the  Stuart  fomily.    His  ambitioo  was  flat- 
tered with  the  pnMpect  of  giving  a  king  to 
Great  Britain,  of  performing  wack  emineDt 
service  to  his  benefiu^tor,  imd  of  restoring 
to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors  a  &mily 
connected  by  the  ties  of  blood  with  all  tlie 
greatest  princes  of  Europe.    The  ninistTy 
of  FVance  foresaw,  that  evsn  if  this  aim 
should  miseafry,  a  descent  upon  Great  Brit- 
ain would  maike  a  considerable  diveraioo 
from  the  continent  in  fiivar  of  France*  and 
embroil  and  embarraaB  his  Britsflsuc  majes- 
ty, who  was  the  chief  support  of  the  hoose 
of  Austria,  and  all  its  allies.    Actaated  by 
these  motives,  he  concerted  measures  with 
the  chevalier  de  St  GtoFfe  at  Rome,  who 
being  too  much  advanced  m  yean  to  eagage 
personally  in  such  an  expedition,  ayreod  to 
delegate  bis  pretensions  and  autbonty  to  his 
son  Uharles,  a  youth  of  prooaisiofr  talentB^ 
sage,  secret,  brave,  and  enterprisuig,  smia- 
ble  in  his  person,  grave,  and  even  lesiu  >ml 
in  bis  depcHlment    He  approved  himaelf 
in  the  sequel  composed  and  moderate  in 
success,  wonderfully  firm  in  adyewity  ;  and 
though  tenderly  nursed  in  all  the  delights 
of  an  efltoinate  country,  and  gentle  climate, 
patient  almost  beyond  belief  (^  cold,  hunger, 
and  fotigue.   Such  was  the  adventvrernow 
destined  to  fill  the  hope  which  the  Freneh 
ministry  had  conceived,  from  the  projected 
invasioii  of  Great  Britain. 

A  FRENCH  SQUADllON  SAILS  UP  THE 

ENOU^  CHANNEL. 
CeinrrSAXK  was  appointed  by  the  French 
corafloander  of  the  troops  designed  for 
this'expedition,  which  amounted  to  fifteea 
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bouatnd  men.  They  began  their  march  to 
'icardy,  and  a  great  nomber  of  vesBels  was 
asembled  fix  their  embarkation  at  Dunkirk, 
/alais,  and  Boologne.  It  was  determined 
bat  they  should  he  landed  in  Kent,  under 
QDvoy  of  a  strong  squadron  ec|uipped  at 
trest,  and  commanded  by  Monsieur  de 
toquefeuille^  an  officer  of  experience  and  ca- 
acity.  The  chevalier  de  Sl  George  is  said 
3  have  required  the  personal  service  of  the 
uke  of  Onnond,  who  excused  himself  on 
ccount  of  his  advanced  age :  be  that  as  it 
irill,  prince  Charles  departed  from  Rome 
bout  the  end  of  December,  in  the  disguise 
•fa  Spanish  courier,  attended  by  one  servant 
inly,  and  furnished  with  passports  by  cardi- 
lal  Aquaviva.  He  travelled  through  Tus- 
any  to  Genoa,  ftom  whence  he  proceeded 
0  Savona,  where  he  embarked  for  Antibes, 
Lod  prosecuting  his  journey  to  Paris,  was 
ndulged  with  a  private  audience  a£  the 
^encb  king :  then  he  set  out  incognito  for 
:he  coast  of  Picardy.  The  British  ministry 
leing  appri^ped  of  his  arrival  in  France,  at 
Mice  comprehended  the  destination  of  the 
irmaroents  prepared  at  Brest  and  Boulogne. 
Mr.  Thom^n,  the  English  resident  at 
Paris,  received  orders  to  make  a  remon- 
strance to  the  French  ministry,  on  the  vio- 
lation of  those  treaties  by  which  the  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was 
excluded  from  the  territories  of  IVance. 
But  he  was  given  to  understand^  that 
his  most  Chriman  majesty  would  not  ex- 
plain himself  on  that  subiect,  until  the 
king  of  England  should  have  given  satisfiu^ 
tion  on  the  repeated  complaints  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  touching  the  infractions 
of  those  very  treaties  which  had  been  so 
oileD  violated  by  his  orders.  In  the  month 
of  January,  M.  de  Roquefeuille  sailed  ^m 
Brest,  directing  his  course  up  the  English 
channel,  with  twenty  ships  of  war.  They 
were  immediately  discovered  by  an  English 
cruiser,  which  ran  into  Plymouth ;  and  the 
inteUigence  vras  convened  by  land  to  the 
board  of  admiralty.  Sir  John  Norris  was 
forthwith  ordered  (o  take  the  command  of 
the  squadron  at  Spithead,  with  which  he 
sailed  round  to  the  Downs,  where  he  was 
ioined  by  some  ships  of  the  line  from  Chat- 
ham, and  then  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron  considerably  stnmger  than 
that  of  the  enemy. 

THE  KINGDOM  IS  PUT  IN  A  POOTURE  OP 
DEFENCE. 
Sevibal  regiments  marched  to  the  south- 
em  coast  of  England :  all  governors  and 
commanders  were  ordered  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  their  respective  posts :  the  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medway 
were  put  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  di- 
rectiops  were  issued  to  assemble  the  Kent- 
militia,  to  defend  the  coast  in  case  of  an 
39* 


invasion.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
the  king  sent  a  mesmge  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  intimating  the  arrival  of  the 
pretender's  son  in  France,  the  preparations 
at  Dupkirk,  and  the  abearance  of  a  French 
fleet  in  the  English  channel  They  joined 
in  an  address,  declaring  their  indigiuition 
and  abhorrence  of  the  design  formed  in  fe- 
ver of  a  popish  pretender ;  and  assuring  his 
majesty,  that  they  would,  with  the  wannest 
zeal  and  unanimi^,  take  such  measures  as 
would  enable  him  to  frustrate  and  defeat  so 
desperate  and  insolent  an  attempt  Address- 
es of  the  same  kind  were  presented  by  the 
city  of  London,  both  universities,  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Great  Britain,  the  clergy,  the 
dissenting  minisftrs,  the  Quakers,  and  al- 
most aU  ue  corporations  and  communit;ies 
of  the  kingdom.  A  requisition  was  made 
of  the  six  thousand  'auxiliaries,  which  the 
States-general  were  by  treaty  obliged  to 
furnish  on  such  occasions ;  and  these  were 
gtanted  with  great  alacrit^r  and  expeditnn. 
The  earl  of  Stair,  forgetting  his  wrongs, 
took  this  opportunity  of  offering  his  services 
to  government,  and  vras  reinvested  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. His  example  was  followed  by  several 
noblemen  of  the  first  rank.  The  duke  of 
Montague  was  permitted  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  horse ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  bring 
over  six  thousand  of  the  British  troons  fimn 
Flanders,  in  case  the  invasion  should  actu- 
ally take  place.  His  majesty  was,  in  an- 
other address  from  parliament,  exhorted  to 
aiufment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land :  the 
habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  for  six 
months,  and  several  persons  of  distinction 
were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  treason- 
able practices:  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  puttinff  the  laws  in  execution  against 
papists  and  non-jurors,  who  were  command- 
ed to  retire  ten  miles  firom  London;  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  which  seemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 
DESIGN  OF  TU£  FRENCH  DEFEATED. 
Mkahwhilb  the  French  court  proceeded 
with  their  nreparations  at  Boulogne  and 
Dunkirk,  uiffler  the  eye  of  the  young  pre- 
tender ;  and  seven  thousand  men  were  ac- 
tually embarked.  Mw  de  Roquefeuille  sailed 
up  the  channel  as  for  as  Dungeness,  a  prom- 
ontory on  the  coast  of  Kent,  after  having 
detached  M.  de  Barreil,  with  five  ships,  to 
hasten  the  embarkation  at  Dunkirk.  While 
the  French  admiral  anchored  off  Dungeness, 
he  perceived,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
Februarv,  the  British  fleet,  under  Sir  John 
Norris,  donblinff  the  South  Foreland  from 
the  Downs ;  and  though  the  wind  was  against 
him,  taking  the  opportuniQr  of  the  t^e  to 
come  up  and  engage  the  French  squadron. 
Roquefeuille,  who  little  expected  such  a 
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Tint,  could  not  be  altogether  compoeed,  con- 
sidering the  great  superiority  of  his  enemies : 
but  the  tide  failing,  the  English  admiral  was 
obliged  to  anchor  two  feagnes  short  of  the 
enemv.  In  this  interval,  M.  de  Roc^uefenille 
called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  avoid  an  engagement,  weigh 
anchor  at  sun-set,  and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  set 
sail.  This  resolution  wa^  fiivored  by  a  very 
hard  gale  of  wind,  which  began  to  blow 
from  the  north-east,  and  carried  them  down 
the  channel  with  incredible  expedition.  But 
the  same  storm  which,  in  all  probability, 
saved  their  fleet  from  destruction,  utterly 
disconcerted  the  design  «f  invading  Eng- 
land. A  great  number  of  their  tiansports 
were  driven  ashore  and  destrojred,  and  the 
rest  were  so  damaged  that  they  could  not 
be  speedily  repaired.  The  English  were 
now  mastere  at  sea,  and  their  coast  was  so 
well  guarded,  thait  the  enterprise  could  not 
be  prosecuted  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess. The  French  generals  nominated  to 
serve  in  this  expedition  returned  to  Paris^ 
and  the  yonnv  pretender  resolved  to  wait  a 
more  fiivoraUe  opportunity.  In  the  mean 
tfme  he  remained  in  Paris,  or  that  neighbor- 
hood, incognito,  and  altnost  totally  neglected 
by  the  eourt  of  France.  Finding  himsrif 
in  this  disagreeable  situation,  and  being 
visited  by  John  Murray  of  Broughton,  who 
magnified  the  power  of  his  fKends  in  Great 
Britain,  he  resolved  to  make  some  bold  effi>rt, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  LouiS)  in 
whose  sincerity  he  had  no  &itb,  and  Ibrtb- 
with  took  proper  measures  to  obtain  exact 
information  tonching  tiie  number,  inclina- 
tions, and  influence  of  his  flither*8  adherents 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  French  king 
no  longer  preserved  any  measures  with  the 
court  of  London:  the  British  resident  at 
Paris  was  given  to  understand,  that  a  decla- 
ration of  war  must  ensue ;  and  this  was  ac- 
tually published  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
March.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was 
taxed  with  having  dissuaded  the  court  of 
Vienna  fVom  entertaining  any  thoughts  of 
an  accommodation ;  with  having  inninged 
the  convention  of  Hanover;  with  having 
exercised  piracy  upon  the  subjects  of  France, 
and  with  having  blocked  up  the  harbor  6t 
Toulon.  On  the  thirty-flrst  day  of  March, 
a  like  denunciation  of  war  a^nst  France 
was  published  at  London  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people. 

BILL  AGAINST  THOSE  WHO  SHOULD 
CORRESPOND  WITH  THE  PRETEND- 
ERS  SONa 

1744 — The  commons  of  Engiandt  in-  or- 
der to  evince  their  loyalty,  brought  in  a  bill, 
denouncing  the  penalties  of  high  treason, 
against  those  who  should  maintain  eorre- 
spondence  with  the  tons'  of  the  pretender. 


In  the  npper  bouse,  lord  Hardwicke,  the 
chancellor,  moved,  that  a  claose  should  be 
inserted,  extending  the  crime  of  treason  to 
the  posterity  of  the  cinders,  during  tbe 
lives  of  the  pretender's  sona    The  motion, 
which  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  ministry,  produced  a  warm  debate,  is 
which  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  eaii  of 
Chesterfield,  the  lords  Talbot  and  Hervej, 
argued  against  it  in  the  nsost  pathetic  man- 
ner, as  an  illfteral  expedient,  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  tbe  law  of  nature, 
the  rulee  of  common  justice,  and  tbe  pre- 
cept of  religion ;  an  expedient  that  would 
involve  tbe  innocent  with  the  gaOty,  and 
tend  to  the  augmentation  of  ministent] 
power,  for  which  purpose  it  was  ondoobted- 
iy  calcukted.    Notwithstanding  these  sng- 
gestions^  the  clause  wae  carried  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  the  bill  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mons, where  the  amendment  was  vigtnoosly 
opposed  hj  lord  Strange,  lord  Guernsey, 
Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and  oth^r  members,  by  whom 
the  original  bill  had  been  countenanced  (1) : 
tiie  majority,  however,  declared    ibr  the 
amendment,  and  the  biU  obtained  tbe  royal 
aesent     The  session  of  parliament  was 
closed  in  May,  when  the  king  told  them, 
that  the  French  had  made  vast  prepttrations 
on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  that  tbe 
States-general  had  agreed  to  fumiafa  the 
succors  stipulated  by  treaties. 

NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  OFF  TOUIjOX. 

Bt  this  time  an  actmn  had  happened  in 
the  Mediterranean,  between  the  British 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Mattbe«& 
and  tbe  combined  .sqtiadrons  of  Franee  and 
Spain,  which  had  been  for  some  time  hioeJced 
up  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon.  On  the  ninth 
day  of  Pebniary  they  were  perceived  stead- 
ing out  of  the  road,  to  the  number  of  foar 
and  thirty  sail ;  the  English  adminl  innroe- 
diately  weighed  from  Hieree  bay:  and  on 
the  elevenSi,  part  of  the  fleets  e^gaifed. 
Matthews  attacked  the  Spanish  amsiml, 
Don  Navarro,  whose  ship,  tbe  Real,  was  a 
first-rate,  mounted  with  above  a  hundred 
ffuns.  Rear-admiral  Rowley  singted  out 
M.  de  Court,  who  commanded  the  French 
squadron ;  and  a  very  few  captains  followed 
the  example  of  their  commanders:  but  vice- 
admiral  Lestock,  with  his  whole  dirision,' 
remained  at  a  great  distance  astern ;  and 
several  captains,  who  were  immediately 
under  tbe  eye  of  Matthews,  behaired  m 
such  a  manner  as  reflected  disgrace  upon 
their  country.  The  whole  tnnaactbn  was 
condncted  without  order  or  ddiberation.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  would  have  wiilingly 
avoided  an  engagement,  as  tbe  British  squad- 
ron was  superior  to  them  bi  strength  and 
number.  M.  de  Court,  therefore,  made  tbe 
best  of  his  way  towards  the  straits'  mootb, 
probably  with  intention  to  join  the  Brest 
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madrcnk  ;  bat  he  had  ot4eri  to  protect  the 
Spanish   fleet;  and  as  they  adled  heavilyf 
le  was  oMiged  to  wait  for  them,  at  the  has- 
Litl  of  rtnaintaiBtng  a  battle  with  the  Eng- 
ifsh.    Thus  circumstanced,  he  made  sail  md 
ay-to  by  tanu :  bo  that  the  British  admiral 
:ouJd  not  engage  them  in  proper  order ;  and 
la  they  oulaailed  his  8hipe>  he  began  to  fear 
they  w^ould  escape  him  altogether,  ahoold  he 
ivait  for  vice-admiral  Le8took«  who  was  so 
far   astern.    Under  this  apprehension  he 
made  the  signal  for  engaging,  while  that 
for  the  liae  of  battle  was  sSl  dis^yed: 
and  this  inconsistency  naturally  introduced 
confusion.     The  fight  was  maiatained  with 
great  vivacity  by  the  few  who  engaged. 
The  Real  being  quite  disabled,  and  lying 
like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  Mr.  Matthews 
sent  a  fire-ship  to  destroy  her;  but  the  ex- 
pedient did  not  take  e£iect    The  ship  or- 
dered to  cover  this  machine  did  not  obey 
the  signal ;  so  that  the  captain  of  the  fire- 
ship  was  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy.     Nevertheless  he  continued  to  ad- 
vance until  he  found  the  vessel  sinking: 
and  being  within  a  fow  yards  of  the  Real, 
he  set  fire  to  the  fusees.   The  ship  was  ioK 
mediately  in  flames,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  and  his  lieutenant,  with  twelve  men, 
perished.    This  was  likewise  the  fttte  of  the 
Spanish  launch,  which  had  been  manned 
with  fifty  sailors,  to  prevent  the  fire-ship 
from  running  on  board  the  Real.   One  ship 
of  the  line  tebnging  to  a  Spanish  squadron 
struck  to  captain  I&wke,  who  sent  a  lieo- 
tenant  to  take  possession  of  her :  she  was 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  French  squadron; 
but  was  found  so  disabled,  that  they  left  her 
deserted,  and  she  was  next  day  homed  by 
order  of  admiral  Matthewa    At  night  the 
action  ceased;  and  the  admiral  found  his 
own  ship  so  much  damaged,  that  he  moved 
his  flag  into  another.    Captain  CornwaU 
fen  in  the  engagement,  after  having  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  proof  of  courage  and 
intrepklity :  but  the  loss  of  men  vfns  very 
inconsidierable.    Next  day  the  enemy  ep- 
peared  to  leeward,  and  the  admiral  ga:ve 
chase  till  night,  when  he  brought  to,  that 
he  might  be  joined  by  the  ships  astern. 
They  were  perceived  agaip  on  the  thir- 
teenth at  a  considerable  msUmce,  and  pur- 
sued till  the  evening.    In  the  morning  of 
the  fourteenth,  twenty  sail  of  them  were 
seen  distinctly,  and  Lestock  with  bis  di- 
vision had  gained  ground  of  them  consider- 
<^ly  by  noon;  but  admiral  Matthews  dis- 
played the  signal  for  leaving  off  chase,  and 
bore  away  for  Port^Mahon,  to  repair  the 
dama^  he  had  sustained.    Meanwhile  the 
combuied  squadrons  continued  their  course 
towaids  the  coast  of  Spain.    M.  de  Conrt, 
with  his  division,  anchored  in  the  road  of 


harbor  of  Ontinffon.   AdmimI  Miltiiewa, 
on  his  arrival  at  Minorca^  accused  Lestock 
of  having  misbefaaved  on  the  day  of  action ; 
sospended  hhn  ftom  his  oftce,  and  sent  him 
pnsoner  to  England,  where,  in  his  torn,  he 
his  aeeoser.    Long  before  the  en^ 
gagement,  these  two  ci&seis  had  expressed 
the  meet  virulent  reseatBomit  against  eack 
other.    Matthews  was  brave,  open,  and  un- 
diflj^ised;  but  proud,  imperious,  and  pre- 
cipitate*  Lestock  had  signalized  his  courage 
on  many  occasions,  and  perfectly  understood 
the  whole  discipline  or  the  navy;  be^  he 
was  cool,  eonniag,  and  vindictifve.    He  had 
been  treated  superciliously  by  Matthews, 
and  in  revenge  took  advantajfe  of  his  errors 
and  precipitation.    To  gratify  this  passion 
he  betrayed  the  interest  and  fflory  of  his 
country;  for  it  is  not  to  be  douMed,  but 
that  he  might  have  come  up  in  time  to  en- 
gage; and,  in  that  case^ the  fleetsof  fVance 
and  Spain  would,  in  all  likelihood,  htve 
been  destroyed ;  bat  he  intrenched  hhnself 
within  the  pnnotilks  of  disoipliBe,  and  saw 
with  pleasure  his  antwsiist  expose  him- 
self to  the  hazard  of  &ath,  ruin,  and  dis- 
grace.   Matthews  himself  in  the  seqoel, 
sacrificed  his  dtrty  to  his  resentment,  in  re- 
straining Lestock  from  pursuing  and  attack- 
ing the  combined  sqnadrons  on  the  third  day 
al&r  the  engagement,  when  they  appeared 
disaUedv  and   in   raanifisst  di^rder,   and 
woidd  have  fidlen  an  easy  prey,  had  they 
been  vigorously  attacked.    One  can  hardly, 
without  indignation^  rofiect  upon  these  in- 
stances' in  which  a  commonity  has  so  se- 
veroly  saflered  from  the  personal  animosity 
ofindividuaJst   The  miscarriage  off  Toniott 
became  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry in  England;    The  commons,  in  an 
address  to  tfa«  throne,  desired  that  a  court- 
martial  might  be  a^inted  to  try  the  delm- 
quenta    By  this  tune  Lestock  had  accosed 
Matthews^  and  all  the  captains  of  his  di- 
vision who  misbehaved  on  the  day  of  battle. 
The  court-martial    was   constituted,    and 
proceeded  to  trial.    Several  commanders 
of  ships  were  caahiered :  vice-admiral  Les- 
tock vffLB  honorably  acquitted ;  and  admiral 
Matthews  rendered  inci^ble  of  serving  for 
the  fiituro  in  his  majesty's  navy.    All  the 
world  knew  that  Lestock  kept  aloof,  and 
thati  Matthews  rushed  into  the  hottest  part 
of  the  enga^fement    Yet  the  former  tri- 
ura{^ied  on  his  trial,  and  the  latter  narrowly 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  for  cowardice 
and  misconduct    Such  decisions  are  not  to 
be  accounted  for,  except  fhnn'  prejudice  and 
foctioiL 

The  war  in  Germany,  which  had  been 
ahaost  extinguished  in  the  last  campaign, 
began  to  revive,  and  raged  with  redonbfed 
violence.    The  emperor  had  solicited  the 


Alicant;  and  Don  Navarro  sailed  into  tbe|inediationof  his  Britannic  majes^,  for  com- 
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promiamg  the  difibreaces  between  him  and 
the  court  of  Vienna.  Prince  William  of 
Hease-CasBel  had  conferred  with  the  king 
of  Elngland  on  this  subject ;  and  a  negotiap 
tion  was  begun  at  Hanau.  The  emperor 
o&red  to  dumisB  the  French  auziliariee, 
provided  the  Austrians  would  evacuate  his 
hereditaiy  dominions.  Nay,  prince  William 
and  lord  Carteret,  as  plenipotentiaries,  actu- 
ally agreed  to  preliminaries,  by  which  his 
Imperial  majesty  engaged  to  renounce  the 
alliance  of  France,  aiM  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  maritime  powers;  to  resign 
all  pretensions  to  the  succession  of  the  house 
of  Austria;  and  to  revive  the  vote  of  Bo- 
hemia in  the  electoral  college,  on  condition 
of  his  bein^  re-established  in  the  possession 
of  his  dommions,  recognised  as  emperor  by 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  accommodated, 
with  a  monthly  su&dy  for  his  maintenance, 
as  his  own  territories  were  exhausted  and 
impoverished  by  the  war.  By  a  separate 
article,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  promised 


to  fumi^  him  with  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  to  interpose  his  good  offices 
with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  that  his  elec- 
toral dominions  should  be  favorably  treated. 
These  preliminaries,  though  settled,  were 
not  signed.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  un- 
willing to  part  with  their  conquests  jn  Ba- 
varia £nd  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The  queen 
trusted  too  much  to  the  valor  of  her  troops, 
and  the  wealth  of  her  allies,  to  listen  to 
such  terms  of  accommodation;  and  what- 
ever arguments  were  used  with  the  king  of 
Great  Britain^  certain  it  is  the  negotiation 
was  dropped,  on  pretence  that  the  articles 
were  disapproved  by  the  ministry  of  Eng- 
land. The  emperor,  environed  with  distress, 
renewed  his  application  to  the  king  of  Greet 
Britain ;  and  even  declared  that  he  would 
refer  bis  cause  to  the  determination  of  the 
maritime  powers :  but  all  his  advances  were 
discountenanced ;  and  the  treaty  of  Worms 
dispelled  all  hope  of  accommodation.  In 
this  manner  did  the  British  ministry  reject 
the  fairest  opportunity  that  could  possibly 
occur  of  terminating  the  war  in  Germany 
with  honor  and  advantage,  and  of  freeing 
their  country  from  that  unsufiferable  burden 
of  expense  under  which  she  groaned. 
TREATY  OF  FRANKFORT. 
Thb  inflexibility  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  its  chief  ally,  proved  serviceable  to  the 
emperor.  The  ferlom  situation  of  this  un- 
fortunate prince  excited  the  compassion  of 
divers  princes :  they  resented  the  insolence 
with  which  the  head  of  the  empire  had 
been  treated  by  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and 
they  were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power 
of  a  family  noted  fer  pride,  tyranny,  and 
ambition.  These  considerations  gave  rise  to 
the  treaty  of  Frankfort  concluded  in  May 
between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Prussia, 


the  king  of  Sweden  as  landgrave  of  Sh 
Cassel,  and  the  elector  palatine.  They  en- 
gaged to  preserve  the  constitotion  or  the 
empire,  according  to  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalii,  and  to  support  the  emperor  ^in  his 
rank  and  dignity.  They  agreed  to  employ 
their  good  offices  with  the  queen  of  Hon- 
gary,  that  she  might  be  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  emperor,  to  restore  his  hereditaiy 
dominions^  and  give  up  the  archives  of  tiie 
empire  that  were  in  her  possessioii.  Tbey 
guarantied  to  each  other  their  respective 
territories:  the  dilutes  about  the  nicces- 
sion  of  the  late  emperor  they  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  states  of  the  empire: 
they  promised  to  assist  one  another  in  case 
of  bemg  attacked ;  and  they  ihvited  the  king 
of  Poland,  the  elector  of  Cologn,~and  the 
bishop  of  Liege,  to  accede  to  this  treaty. 
Such  was  the  confederacy  that  broke  all  the 
measures  which  had  been  conceited  be- 
tween the  king  of  Cireat  Britain  and  her 
Hungarian  majesty,  for  the  operatkins  of  the 
campaign.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
king  declared  war  against  this  princess,  on 
pretence  that  she  was  obstinately  deaf  to  all 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  determined  to 
carry  the  v^ar  into  the  territories  of  France. 
In  her  counter-declaration  she  taxed  Looiei 
with  having  infringed  the  most  selemn  en- 
gagement, with  respect  to  the  piajgmatic 
sanction ;  with  having  spirited  up  difierent 
pretenders,  to  lay  claim  to  the  sncceasioo  of 
the  late  emperor ;  with  having  endeavored 
to  instigate  the  common  enemy  of  Christen- 
dom against  her;  and  with  oaving  acted 
the  incendiary  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that 
the  carina  might  be  prevented  from  saaei- 
ing  the  house  of  Austria,  while  his  numer- 
ous armies  overspread  the  em|nre  and  deso- 
lated her  hereditary  countriesL  These  re- 
criminations were  literally  true.  The  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Austria  have,  for  many 
centuries,  been  the  common  distnrbeis  and 
plagues  of  Europe. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  KING  IN 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 
The  king  of  France,  though  in  himself 
pacific  and  unenterprising,  was  stimulated 
by  his  ministrv  to  taste  the  glory  of  conquest 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  had  assembled 
an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoo- 
sand  men,  provided  with  a  very  formidable 
train  of  artillery.  The  chief  command  was 
vested  in  the  mareschal  count  de  Saxe,  who 
possessed  great  militarv  talents,  and  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  raierals  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  ulied  forces, 
consisting  of  English,  Hanoverians,  Dutch, 
and  Austrians,  to  the  ntmber  of  seventy 
thousand  eflective  men,  were  in  the  month 
of  May  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Brussels,  from  whence  they  marched  toward*^ 
Oudenarde,  and  posted  themselves  behind 
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tbe  Sebelde,  bemg  unable  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy.  The  French  monarch, 
•  attended  by  his  favorite  ladies,  with  all  tbe 
pomp  of  eastern  luxury,  arrived  at  Liale  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  same  month ;  and  ha 
the  adjacent  plain  reviewed  his  array.  The 
States-general,  alarmed  at  his  preparations, 
had,  in  a  conference  with  his  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  expressed  their  apprehensions, 
and  entreated  his  most  Christian  majesty 
would  desist  from  his  design  of  attacking 
their  barrier.  Their  remonstrances  having 
proved  inefiectual,  they  now  sent  a  minister 
to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  to  enforce  their 
former  representations,  and  repeat  their  en* 
treaties:  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  his  re- 
quest The  French  kine  told  him  he  was 
determined  to  prosecute  3ie  war  with  vigor, 
as  his  moderation  hitherto  had  served  to  no 
other  purpose  but  that  of  rendering  his  ene- 
mies more  intractable.  Acoordm^ly,  hla 
troops  invested  Menin,  which  was  m  seven 
days  surrendered  upon  capitulation.  Ypres, 
Fort  Knocke,  and  Fumes,  underwent  the 
same  fiite ;  and  cm  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
June  the  king  of  France  entered  Dunkirk 
in  triumplL 

PKiSCE  CHARLES  OF  LORBAIN  PASSES 
THE  RHINE. 

Hx  had  taken  such  precautions  f>r  the  de- 
fence of  Alsace,  which  was  guarded  by  con- 
siderable armies  under  tbe  command  of 
Coigny  and  Seckendorff,  that  he  thought  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Austrians  in 
that  quarter:  besides,  he  had  received 
secret  aasurances  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
would  declare  for  the  emperor;  so  that  he 
resolved  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  the 
Netherlands.  But  all  his  measures  were  de- 
feated by  the  activity  of  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  and  his  officers,  who  found  m^uis 
to  pass  the  Rhine,  and  obli^  the  French 
and  Bavarian  generals  to  retire  to  Lamper- 
theim,  that  t&y  might  cover  Strasburgh. 
The  Austrians  made  themselves  masters  of 
Haguenau  and  Saveme ;  they  secured  the 
pa&s  of  Lorrain,  and  laid  all  the  country 
of  Lower  Alsace  under  contribution.  Tbe 
king  of  France  was  no  sooner  apprized  of 
the  princess  having  passed  the  Rhine,  and 
penetimted  into  this  province,  than  he  sent 
off  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  men 
from  his  army  in  Flanders  to  reinforce  that 
under  the  mareachal  de  Coigny;  and  he 
himself  began  his  journey  from  the  Rhine, 
that  he  might  in  person  check  the  progress 
of  the  enemy :  but  this  design  was  antici- 
pated by  a  severe  distemper  that  overtook 
him  at  Mentz  in  Lorrain.  The  physicians 
deroaired  of  his  life.  The  queen,  with  her 
ehildren,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
hastened  from  Versailles  to  pay  the  last  du- 
ties to  their  dying  sovereign,  who  as  a  true 


penitent,  dismissed  his  concubines,  and 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  death :  yet  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  triumphed  over 
tbe  fever,  and  his  recovery  was  celebrated 
all  over*  his  dominions  with  uncommon 
marks  of  joy  and  affection. 

In  the.  mean  time  the  schemes  of  the 
Austrian  general  were  frustrated  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who,  in  the  month  of  Au- 

Sist,  entered  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  at 
e  head  of  a  numerous  army.  There  he 
declared,  in  a  public  manifesto,  that  his 
aims  were  only  to  re-establish  the  peace  of 
the  empue,  and  to  support  the  dignity  of  its 
head.  He  assured  the  inhabitanto  that  they 
might  depend  upon  his  protection,  in  case 
they  should  remain  quiet ;  but  threatened 
them  with  fire  and  sword  should  they  pre- 
sume to  oppose  his  arma  In  a  rescript,  ad- 
dressed to  his  ministers  at  foreign  courts, 
he  accused  the  queen  of  Hungary  of  obsti- 
nacy, in  refusing  to  acknowlMge  the  em- 
peror, and  restore  his  hereditary  dominions : 
ne  sud,  he  had  engaged  in  the  league  otY 
Franl^rt,  to  hinder  th^  head  of  tbe  empire 
from  being  oppressed :  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  violate  the  peace  of  Breslau,  or 
enter  as  a  principal  into  this  war :  he  affirm- 
ed, that  his  design  was  to  act  as  auxiliary 
to  the  emperor,  and  establish  the  quiet  of 
Germany.  He  penetrated  into  Bohemia  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  Prague,  the  govern- 
or of  which  surrendered  himself  and  his 
Srrison  prisoners  of  war  on.  the  sixteenth 
y  of  September.  He  afterwards  reduced 
Tabor,  Bodweis,  and  Teyn,  and,  in  a  word, 
subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  Austrian  forces  in  that  country  being  in 
no  condition  to  stop  his  progress.  Never- 
theless^ he  was  soon  obliffea  to  relinquish 
his  conquesta  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain 
was  recalled  from  Alsace,  and  repassed  the 
Rhine  in  the  fiice  of  the  French  army,  com- 
manded by  the  niareschals  de  Coigny,  No- 
ailles,  and  Belleisle.  Th^n  he.  marched  to 
the  Danube,  laid  the  Upper  Palatinate  un- 
der contribution,  and  entering  Bohemia, 
joined  the  troops  under  Bathiani  at  Mero- 
tiz.  The  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony, 
at  this  juncture,  declared  in  favor  of  her 
Hungarian  majestj^. .  A  convention  for  the 
mutual  guarantee  of  their  dominions,  had 
been  signed  between  those  two  powers  in 
Deceml&r ;  and  now  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain was  reinforced  by  twenty  thousand 
Saxon  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Wessenfela  The  coibbined  army 
was  superior  to  that  of  his  Prussiau  ma- 
iesty,  whom  they  resolved  to  en^ag&  But 
he  retired  before  them,  and  having  evacu- 
ated all  the  places  he  had  ^larrisoned  in 
Bohemia,  retreated  with  precipitation  into 
Silesia.    There  his  troops  were  put  into  " 
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winter-quarters;  and  he  himself  returned 
to  Berlin,  extremely  mortified  at  the  issue 
of  the  campai^rn. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  BAVARIA  AND  FI4ANDER& 
DcRiNo  these  transactions,  count  Secken^ 
dorff  marched  into  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  army,  drove  the  Austrians  out  of 
that  electorate,  and  the  emperor  regained 
possession  of  Munich,  his  capital,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  Ckstober.  In  August 
the  French  army  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort- 
Louis,  and  invested  the  strong  and  impor- 
tant city  of  Fribourff,  defended  hy  general 
Demnitz,  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  vet- 
erana  The  king  of  France  arrived  in  the 
camp  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October ;  and 
the  siege  was  carried  on  with  uncommon 
vigor.  The  Austrian  governor  made  in- 
credible effinrts  in  the  defence  of  the  place, 
which  he  maintained  until  it  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  one  half  of  the  m- 
rison  destroyed.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  pris- 
oners of  war,  after  the  trenches  had  been 
open  five  and  forty  days,  during  which  they 
had  killed  above  fifteen  thousand  of  the  be- 
siegers. With  this  conquest  the  French 
king  closed  the  camn^gn,  and  his  army  was 
cantoned  along  the  Rhine,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  count  de  Maillebois.  By  the  de- 
tachments drawn  from  the  French  army  in 
Flanders,  count  Saxe  had  found  himself 
considerably  weaker  than  the  confederates: 
he  threw  up  strong  intrenchments  behind 
the  Lis,  where  he  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, untU  he  was  reinforced  by  count  de 
Clermont,  who  commanded  a  separate  body 
on  the  side  of  Newport  The  allies,  to  the 
number  of  seventy  thousand,  passed  the 
Schelde,  and  advanced  towards  Helchin: 
but  the  enemy,  being  so  advantageouslv 
posted  that  thev  could  not  attack  him  with 
any  prospect  of  advantage,  they  filed  on  in 
sight  of  Toumay ;  and  on  the  eighth  day 
of  August  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Lisle, 
in  hope  of  drawing  count  Saxe  from  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  so  strongly  for- 
tified. Here  they  foraged  for  several  days, 
and  laid  the  open  country  under  contribu- 
tion: however,  they  made  no  attempt  on 
the  place  itself,  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  fitllen  into  their  hands  had  they 
invested  it  at  their  first  approach ;  for  then 
there  was  no  other  ^rrison  but  two  or 
three  battalions  of  militia:  but  count  Saxe 
soon  threw  in  a  considerable  reinforcement 
The  allies  were  unprovided  with  a  train  of 
battering  cannon;  and  their  commanders 
would  not  deviate  from  the  usual  form  of 
war.  Besides,  they  were  divided  in  their 
opinions,  and  despised  one  another.  Gen- 
eral Wade,  who  commanded  the  English 
nnd  Hanoverians,  was  a  vain,  weak  roan, 
without  confidence,  weight,  or  authority; 


and  the  Austrian  general,  tiie  duke  d^Arem- 
bercf,  was  a  proud,  rapacious  ^uttoo,  de- 
void of  talents  and  sentiment  After  Ibt- 
ing  remiMned  for  some  tune  in  nght  of 
Lisle,  and  made  a  general  forage  withoat 
molestation,  they  retired  to  their  former 
camp  on  the  Schelde,  from  whence  tfaej 
soon  marched  into  winter-quartera  Count 
Saxe  at  len^h  quitted  hb  lines;  and  bjr 
way  of  retaliation,  sent  out  detachments  to 
ravage  the  Low-countries,  to  the  very  gates 
of  Grbent  and  Bnigea  The  conduct  of  the 
allied  generals  was  severely  censured  in 
England,  and  ridiculed  in  France,  not  00k 
in  private  conversation,  but  also  on  their 
public  theatres,  where  it  became  the  sab- 
ject  of  farces  and  pantomimes. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  produced  divers 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  king  of  Na- 
ples having  assembled  an  army,  joined 
count  Gages,  and  published  a  roai^festo  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  was  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  neutrality  he  had 
promised  to  observe.  He  maintained,  that 
nis  moderation  had  been  undervalued  bjr 
the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna :  that  hu 
frontiera  were  threatened  with  the  calami- 
ties of  war;  and  that  the  queen  of  Hung- 
ry made  no  secret  of  her  intentioQ  to  in- 
vade his  dominions.  This  charge  was  sot 
without  foundation.  The  emissaries  of  the 
house  of  Austria  endeavored  to  excite  a  re- 
bellion in  Naples,  which  prince  Lobkowitz 
had  ordere  to  fiivor  by  an  invasion.  This 
^neral  was  encamped  at  Monte  RoCundo, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  when,  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  confederates  advanced 
to  Velletri.  While  the  two  armies  remain- 
ed in  sight  of  each  other,  prince  Lobkowitz 
detacher  a  strong  body  of  fbrces^  under 
count  Sorg  and  general  Gorani,  who  made 
an  irruption  into  the  province  of  Abruzzo, 
and  took  the  city  of  Aquilla,  where  they 
distributed  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  queen 
of  Hungary  exhorted  the  Neapolitans  ti) 
shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  sobmit 
again  to  the  house  of  Austria  This  step, 
however,  produced  little  or  no  efet;  and 
the  Austrian  detachment  retired  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  duke  of  Vieuville,  with  a  su- 
perior number  of  forcea  In  August,  count 
Brown,  at  the  head  of  an  Austrian  detach- 
ment, surprised  VeUetri  in  the  night;  and* 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  duke 
of  Modena,  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
being  taken.  They  escaped  by  a  postern 
with  great  difficulty,  and  repaired  to  the 
quartera  of  count  Gaiges,  who  perfbrmed  the 

SLTt  of  a  great  general  on  this  occasion. 
e  rallied  the  fiigitives,  dispelled  the  pank 
and  confusion  which  had  begun  to  prevail 
in  his  camp,  and  made  a  disposition  ror  cut- 
ting oflTthe  retreat  of  the  Austriana  Count 
Brown,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  beii^ 
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surrocmded,  thooifht  proper  to  secure  his 
retreat,  which  he  effected  with  great  art 
and    gallantry,   canning  off  a  prodigious 
booty.-    Three  thousand  Spaniards  are  said 
to  have  fallen  in  this  action;  and  eight 
hundred  men  were  taken,  with  some  stand- 
ards and  colors.    Count  Mariani,  a  Neapoli- 
tan general,  was  among  the  prisoners.  The 
Austrians  lost  about  six  hundred  men ;  and 
general  Novati  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy :  but  the  exploit  produced  no  conse^ 
quenc«  of  importance.    The  heats  of  au- 
tumn proved  so  fatal  to  the  Austrians,  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  the  climate,  that 
prince  Lobkowitz  saw  his  army  mouldering 
away,  without  any  possibility  of  its  being 
recruited:    beddes,    the    country  was  so 
drained  that  he  could  no  longer  procure 
subsistence.    Impelled  by  these  considera- 
tions, he  meditated  a  retreat    On  the  elev- 
enth day  of  November,  he  decamped  from 
Faiola,  marched  under  the  walls  of  Rome, 
passed  the  Tiber  at  Ponte  Molle,  fbrmerlv 
known  by  the  name  of  Pon^  Milvius,  which 
he  had  just  time  to  break  down  behind  him, 
when  Uie  vtinguard  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Neapolitans  appeared.    Part  of  his  rear- 
guard,   however,  was  taken,  with  count 
Soro  who  commanded  it,  at  Nocero;  and 
his  army  suffered    greatly   by  desertion. 
Nevertheless,  he  continued  his  retreat  with 
equal  skill  and  expedition,  passed  the  moun- 
tains of  Gubio,  and  by  the  way  of  Viterbo 
reached  the  Bolognese.  The  pope  was  alto- 
gether passiva    In  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  be  had  caressed  Lobkowitz ;  and 
now  he  received  the  king  of  the  two  Sici- 
lies with  marks  of  the  warmest  affection. 
That  prince  having  visited  the  chief  curi- 
osities of  Rome,  returned  to  Naples,  leav- 
ing part  of  his  troops  under  the  command 
of  count  Gages. 

BATTLE  OF  CONl. 
Fortune  likewise  favored  his  brother 
Don  Philip,  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont  He 
was,  early  in  the  season,  joined  at  Antibes 
by  the  French  army,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  prince  of  Coqtl  In  the  latter  end  of 
March,  the  combined  forces  passed  the  Var, 
reduced  the  castle  of  Aspremont  and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Nice  without  opposition. 
In  April,  they  attacked  the  king  of  Sar- 
^ia,  who,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  was 
s^fongly  intrenched  among  the  mountaros 
of  Villa-Fran^a.  The  action  was  obstinate 
and  bloody;  but  their  numbers  and  perae- 
venmce  prevailed.  He  was  obliged  to  aban- 
^n  his  posts,  and  embark  on  board  of  the 
British  squadron,  which  transported  him 
"jd  his  troops  to  Vado.  The  intention  of 
Don  Philip  was  to  penetrate  through  the 
territories  of  Genoa  mto  the  Milanese ;  but 
admiral  Matthews,  who  hovered  with  a 
^i^  squ^ron  on  that  coast,  sent  a  mes- 


sage to  the  republic,  declaring,  that  should 
the  combined  army  be  su&red  to  pass 
throuff h  her  dominions,  the  king  of  Great 
Britam  would  consider  such  a  step  as  a 
breach  of  their  neutrality.  The  senate,  in- 
timidated by  this  intimation,  entreated  the 
princes  to  desist  from  their  design,  and  th^ 
resolved  to  choose  another  route.  They  de- 
filed towards  Piedmont,  and  assaulted  the 
strong  poet  of  Chateau-Dauphine,  defended 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  person.  Afler  a 
desperate  attack,  in  which  they  lost  four 
thousand  men,  the  place  was  taken :  the 
garrison  of  Demont  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, and  the  whole  country  of  Piedmont 
was  laid  under  contribution.  His  Sardinian 
majesty  was  not  in  a  condition  to  hazard  a 
battle;  and,  therefore,  posted  himself  at 
Saluzzes,  in  order  to  cover  his  capital  The 
combined  army  advanced  to  the  stnmg  and 
important  town  of  Coni,  which  was  invest- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  September.  Baron 
Leutrum,  the  governor,  made  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  the  situation  of  the  place  was 
such  as  rendered  the  siege  difficult,  tedious, 
and  bloody.  The  king  of  Sardinia  being 
reinforced  bv  ten  thousand  Austrians,  under 
general  Pallavicini,  advanced  to  its  relief, 
and  a  battle  ensued.  The  actk>n  was  main- 
tained with  great  vigor  on  both  aides,  till 
night,  when  his  majesty  finding  it  imprac- 
ticable to  force  the  enem^*s  infenchments, 
retired  in  good  order  to  his  camp  at  Muras; 
sa  He  afterwards  found  means  to  throw  a 
reinforcement  and  suppler  of  provisions  into 
Coni ;  and  the  heavy  rains  tnat  fell  at  this 
period,  not  only  retarded,  but  even  dispirit- 
ed the  besiegers.  Nevertheless,  the  prmces 
persisted  in  their  design,  notwithstanding  a 
dearth  of  provisions,  and  the  approach  of 
winter,  till  the  latter  end  of  November,* 
when  the  chevalier  de  Soto  entere4  the 
place  with  six  hundred  fVesh  men.  This 
incident  was  no  sooner  known  than  the 

f»rinces  aiiandoned  their  enterprise;  and 
eaving  their  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Piedmontese,  marched  back  to 
Demont  Having  dismantlecF  the  fortifica- 
tions of  this  place,  they  retreated  with  great 
precipitation  to  Dauphine,  and  were  dread- 
fully harassed  by  the  Vaudois  and  light 
troops  in  the  service  of  his  Sardmian  ma- 
jesty, who  now  again  saw  himself  in  pos- 
session of  Piedmont  The  French  troops 
were  quartered  in  Dauphine;  but  Don 
Philip  still  maintained  his  footing  in  Savoy, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  he  fleeced  without 
mercy. 

RETURN  OF  COMMODORE  ANSON. 
After  the  action  at  Toulon,  nothing  of 
consequence  was  achieved  by  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean;  and,  in- 
deed, the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  was, 
during  the  summer,  quite  inactive.    In  the 
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month  of  Jane,  commodore  Aneon  returned 
from  bis  voja^  of  three  years  and  nine 
months,  in  which  he  had  surrounded  the 
terraqueous  globe.  We  hafe  formerly  ob- 
senred  that  he  sailed  with  a  fmall  squadron 
to  the  South  Sea,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
Spanish  settlements  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Two 
of  his  large  ships  having  been  separated 
from  him  in  a  storm  beror^  he  weathered 
Cape-Horn,  had  put  in  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  whence  they  re- 
turned to  Europe.  A  frigate,  commanded 
by  captain  Cheap,  was  i^ipwrecked  on  a 
desolate  island  in  the  South  Sea.  Mr.  An- 
son having  undergone  a  dreadful  tempest, 
which  dispersed  nis  fleet,  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Gloucester,  a  ship  of  the  line, 
a  sloop,  and  a  pink  loaded  witn  provisions. 
These  were  the  remains  of  his  squadron. 
He  made  prize  of  several  vessels ;  took  and 
burned  the  little  town  of  Payta ;  set  sail 
from  the  coast  of  Mexico  fbr  the  Philippine 
Isles;  and  in  this  passage  the  Gloucester 
was  abandoned  and  sunk :  the  other  vessels 
had  been  destroyed  for  want  of  men  to  navi- 
gate them,  so  that  nothing  now  remained 
but  the  commodore's  own  ship,  the  Centu- 
rion, and  that  but  very  indifferently  manned ; 
for  the  crews  had  been  horribly  thinned  by 
sickness.  Incredible  were  the  hardships  and 
misery  they  sustained  from  the  shattered 
condition  of  the  ships,  and  the  scorbutic 
disorder,  when  they,  reached  the  plentiful 
island  of  l*inian,  where  they  were  supplied 
with  the  necessary  refreshments.  Thence 
they  prosecuted  their  voyage  to  the  river 
of  Canton  in  China,  where  the  commodore 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  sheathed,  and  found 
means  to  procure  a  reinforcement  of  sailors. 
The  chief  object  of.  his  attention  was  the 
rich  annual  ship  that  sails  between  Acapul- 
co,  in  Mexico,  and  Manilla,  one  of  the  Phil- 
ippine islands.  In  hopes  of  intercepting 
her,  he  set  sail  from  Canton,  and  steered  his 
course  back  to  the  straits  of  Manilla,  where 
she  actually  fey  into  his  hands,  after  a  short 
but  vigorous  engagement.  The  prize  was 
called  Neustra  Signora  de  Cabodonga, 
mounted  with  forty  guns,  manned  with  six 
hundred  sailors,  and  loaded  with  treasnre 
and  eflfects  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling :  with 
this  windfall  he  returned  to  Canton ;  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  prosecuted  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  safety.  Though 
this  fortunate  commander  enriched  himself 
by  an  occurrence  that  may  be  termed  aJ- 
most  accidental,  the  British  nation  was  not 
indemnified  for  the  expense  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  original  design  was  entirely 
defeated.  Had  the  Manilla  ship  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  English  commodore, 


he  might  have  been,  at  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, laid  aside  as  a  superannuated  captahv 
and  died  in  obscurity ;  out  his  mat  wealth 
invested  him  with  considerable  influence, 
and  added  lustre  to  his  talents.    He  soon 
became  the  oracle  which  was  consulted  in 
all  naval  deliberations ;  and  the  king  raiaed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage.     La  July, 
Sir  John  Balchen,  an  admiral  of  approved 
valor  and  great  experience,  sailed    from 
Spithead  with  a  strong  squadron,  in  qoc^ 
or  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  French  fleet 
at  Brc^  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Rochambault   In  the  bay  of  Biscay  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  that  dispersed 
the  ships,  and  drove  them  up  the  English 
channel.    Admiral  Stewart,  with  the  great- 
er part  of  them,  arrived  at  Plymouth ;  but 
Sir  John  Balchen's  own  ship,  the  Victory, 
which  was  counted  the  most  beaudfol  first- 
rate  in  the  world,  foundered  at  sea ;  and  this 
brave  commander  perished,   with  all  his 
officers,  volunteers,  and  crew,  amounting  to 
eleven  hundred  choice  seamen.     On  thr 
fourth  day  of  October,  after  the  sioge  of 
Fribourg,  the  marshal  duke  de  Belleisle 
and  his  brother,  happened,  in  their  way  U. 
Berlin,  to  halt  at  a  village  in  the  forest  of 
Hartz,  dependent  on  the  electorate  of  Han 
over.    There  they  were  apprehended   b^ 
the  bailiff  of  the  place,  and  conducted  v 
prisoners  to  Osterode;  from  whence  they 
were  removed  to  Stade  on  the  Elbe,  «ber« 
thev  embarked  for  England.    They  resided 
at  Windsor  till  the  following  year,  when 
they  were  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  cartel 
which  had  been  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. at  Frankfort,  and  re- 
leased   accordingly,    after  they  had   beeii 
treated  by  the  British  nobility  with  that  re- 
spect and  hospitality  which  was  due  to  their 
rank  and  merit  (2). 

REVOLUTION  IN  THE  MINIOTHY. 
The  dissensions  in  the  British  cabinet 
were  now  ripened  into  another  revolutioix 
in  the  ministry.  Lord  Carteret,  who  was  by 
this  time  earl  Granville  in  consequence  of 
his  roother*s  death,  h^  enorroesed  the  royal 

fovor  so  much,  that  the  duke  qf  N and 

his  brother  are  said  to  have  taken  umbrage 
at  his  influence  and  greatness.  He  bad  in- 
curred the  resentment  of  those  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  patriots^ 
and  entirely  forfeited  hia  popularitv.  The 
two  brothers  were  very  powerful  by  their 
parliamentary  interest;  they  knew  their 
own  strength,  and  engaged  in  a  political  al- 
liance with  the  leading  men  in  the  oppo- 
sition, against  the  prime  minister  and  his 
measures.  This  coalition  was  dignified  with 
the  epithet  of  "  The  Broad  Bottom,^  aa  if  it 
had  been  established  on  a  true  constitatiooal 
foundation,  comprehending  individuals  of 
every  class,  without  distmctkm  of  party. 
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The  appellatkn*  however,  which  they  aa- 
Buined  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  term 
of  derisioo.  The  earl  of  Granville  perceiv- 
ing the  gathering,  storm,  and  foreseeing  the 
impoasibility  of  withstanding  sach  an  oppo- 
ffltion  in  parliament,  wisely  avoided  the  im- 
peodiog  danger  and  disgrace,  hy  a  voluntary 
res^fuatioD  of  his  employmentsL    The  earl 
of  Uarrio^ton  succeeded  him  as  secretary 
of  state.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  appoint- 
ed first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  earl 
(^  Chesterfield  declared  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  lords  Gower  and  Cobham  were 
re-established  in  the  offices  they  had  .resign- 
ed; M r.'Lyttleton  was  admitted  as  a  commis- 
mnerciihe  treasury ;  even  Sir  John  Hinde 
Cotton  accepted  of  a  place  at  court;  and 
Sir  John  Philips  sat  at  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations,  though  he  soon  renounced 
this  employment  This  was  rather  a  change 
of  men  than  of  measures,  and  turned  out  to 
the  ease  and  advantage  of  the  sovereign ; 
fiv  lus  views  were  no  longer  thwarted  by  an 
obstinate  opposition  in  parliament  The  ses- 
sion was  opened  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  Noveoiber,  in  the  usual  manner.    The 
eorooioQs  unanimously  granted  about  six 
nillioDs  and  a  half  for  the  service  of  the 
ensiing  vear,  to  he  raised  by  the  land,  the 
nalt,  and  the  salt  taxes,  the  sinking  fund, 
ind  an  additional  duty  on  winea  In  January 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield  set  out  for  the 
Hague,  with  the  character  of  ambassador 
eitraordinary,  to  persuade,  if  possible,  the 
States>general  to  engage  heartily  in  the  war. 
AboQt  the  same  time,  a  treaty  of  quadruple 
alliance  was  signed  at  Warsaw,  by  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  Uie  king  of  Poland,  and  the 
mantinie  powers.   This  was  a  mutual  guar- 
antee of  the  dominions  belonging  to  the 
contracting  pSrties :  but  his  Polish  majesty 
vaspaid  m  his  concurrence,  with  an  annual 
sihsidy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  two  thirds  of  which  were  defrayed 
^  England,  and  the  remainder  was  disbur^ 
ed  by  the  United  Provinces  (3).  .  ^ 

174d — ^The  business  of  the  British  par- 
i^unent  being  discussed,  the  session  was 
closed  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and,  im- 
ttiediately  after  the  prorogation,  the  king  set 
oat  for  Hanover.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VIL  wRich  happened  in  the  month 
'jf  January,  had  entirely  changed  the  face 
^  a&irs  in  tlie  empire,  and  all  the  princes 
^'^Gemmny  were  in  commotion.  The  grand 
<lnke  of  Tuscany,  consort  to  her  Hungarian 
ii'^J^,  was  immediately  declared  a  candi- 
date for  the  Imperial  crown ;  while  his  pre- 
tenaong  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  French 
king  and  his  allies.  The  court  of  Vienna, 
taking  advantage  of  the  late  emperor's 
death,  sent  an  army  to  invade  Bavaria  in  the 
month  of  March,  under  the  conduct  of  gene- 
ni  Batbianiy  who  routed  the  French  and 
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Palatine  troops  at  Psifienhoven;  took  pos- 
session of  Rain ;  surrounded  and  disarmed 
six  thousand  Hessians  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ingoldstadt;  and  drove  the  Bavarian 
forces  out  of  the  electorate.  The  youn? 
elector  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  capita], 
and  retire  to  Augsbuifgh,  where  he  found 
himself  in  danger  of  .losing  all  his  domin- 
ions. In  this  emergency,  he  yielded  to  the 
earned  solicitations  of  the  empress  his  mo- 
ther, enforced  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle, 
the  elector  of  Cologn,  and  "of  his  general, 
count  Seckendor^  who  exhorted  him  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  A  nego- 
tiation was  immediately  begun  at  Fuessen, 
where  in  A]Mil  the  treaty  was  concluded. 
The  queen  consented  to  recognize  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  as  having  been  vested  in  the 
person  of  his  father ;  to  acknowledge  his 
mother  as  empress  dowager ;  'to  restore  his 
dominions,  with  all  the  fortresses,  artillery, 
stores,  and  ammunition  which  she  had 
taken :  on  the  other  hand  he  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  succession,  of  her  fi&ther,  and 
became  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  ^ 
he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Bohemia  in  the  person  of  the 
queen.;  engaged  to  give  his  voice  for  the 
grand  duke  at  the  ensuing  election  of  a  king 
of  the  Romans.  Until  that  should  be  de- 
termined, both  parties  agreed  that  Ingold- 
stadt should  be  garrisoned  by  neutral  troops; 
and  that  Braunau  and  Schardingen,  with  all 
the  country  lying  between  the  Inn  and  the 
Saltza,  should  remain  in'  the  queen's  pos- 
session, though  without  prejudice  to  the 
civil  government,  or  the  elector's  revenue. 
In  the  mean  time  he  dismissed  the  auxili- 
aries that  were  in  his  pay,  and  they 'were 
permitted  to  retire  without  molestation. 

The  court  of  Vienna  had  now  secured 
the  votes  of  all  the  electors,  except  those 
of  Brandenburgh  and  the  Palatinate.  Never- 
theless France  assembled  a  powerful  army 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Frankfort,  in  order 
to  influene^Hd^e  election.  But  the  Austrian 
army,  CDntfUaiided  by  the  grand  duke  in 
person,  niarefa^  thither  from  the  Danube ; 
and  the  prince  of  Conti  was  ol>llg^<^  r^ 
pass  the  Rhine  at  Nortlingen.  Tf^  the 
great  duke  re[iiithed  to  Frankfort,  where,  oh 
Uie  second  day  of  September,  he  was  by  a 
majority  6f  voices  declared  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Mean- 
while the  king  of  Prussia  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  conquest  of  Silesia.  The 
campaign  began  in  January,  when  the  Hun- 
garian insurgents  were  obliged  to  retire 
into  Moravia.  In  the  following  month  the 
Prussian  general  Lehrwald  defeated  a  body 
of  twelve  thousand  Anstrians,  commanded 
by  general  Helsrich ;  the  town  of  Ratisbon 
was  taken  by  assault ;  and  the  king  entered 
Silesk,  in  May,  at  the  head  of  seventy  thou- 
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and  men.  Prince  Carles  of  Lomin,  being 
joined  by  the  duke  of  Sftxe-Weeaenfela  and 
twenty  thousand  Saxons,  penetnted  into 
Silesia  by  tlie  defiJes  of  Lanshut;  and  were 
attacked  by  his  Prussian  majesty  in  the 

Slains  of  Striegau,  near  Friedber^.  The 
atUe  was  maintained  from  morning  till 
noon,  when  the  Saxons  giving  way,  prince 
Charles  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  colors,  standards,  and  artillery.  This 
victoiy,  obtained  on  the  fourth  day  of  June, 
complete  as  it  wis,  did  not  prove  decisive; 
for,  though  the  victor  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  war  into  Bohemia,  and  maintained 
his  army  by  raising  contribotions  in  that 
country,  the  Austrians  resolved  to  hazard 
another  en^[agement  Their  aim  wa«  to  sur- 
prise him  m  his  cani^  at  Sohr,  which  they 
attacked  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  at 
day-break ;  but  they  met  with  such  a  ¥rarm 
reception,  that,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
peated efforts  during  the  apace  of  fbur 
hours,  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
damage,  and  retreated  to  Jaromire,  leaving 
five  Aousand  killed  upon  the  spot,  besides 
two  thousand  that  were  taken,  with  many 
standards,  and  twenty  pieces*  of  cannon. 
The  loss  of  this  battle  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  avarice  of  the  irregulanB, 
who  having  penetrated  into  the  Prussian 
camp,  began  to  pillage  with  great  eager- 
ness, giving  the  long  an  opportunity  to  rally 
his  disordered  troops  and  restore  the  battle ; 
nevertheless,  they  retired  with  the  plunder 
of  his  baggage,  including  his  military  chest, 
the  officers  of  his  chancery,  his  own  secre- 
tary, and  all  the  papers  of  his  cabinet 

TREATY  OF  DRESDEN— GRAND  DUKE  OF 
TUSCANY  ELECTED  EMPEROR 
Aimt  this  action  his  Prussian  majesty 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  breathed  nothing  but 
peace  and  moderation.  In  August  he  had 
signed  a  convention  with  the  kmg  of  Great 
Britain,  who  became  ^larantee  of  his  posses- 
aions  in  Silesia,  as  yielded  by  the  treaty  of 
Breslau;  and  he  promised  to  vote  for  the 
grand  diike  of  Tuscany  at  tiie  election  of 
an  emperor.  This  was  intended  as  the  basis 
of  a  more  general  accommodation.  But  he 
now  pretended  to  have  received  undoubted 
intelligence,  that  the  king  of  Poland  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary  had  agreed  to  invade 
Brandenburgh  with  three  different  armies; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  his  Polish  majes- 
ty had  demanded  of  the  czarina  the  succors 
stipulated  by  treaty  between  the  two  crowna 
Alarmed,  or  seemingly  alarmed,  at  this  in- 
formation, he  solicited  the  maritime  powers 
to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  interpose 
their  good  offices  with  the  court  of  Peters- 
burgh.  Yet,  far  from  waiting  for  the  result 
of  these  remonstrancea,  he  made  a  sudden 
irruption  into  Lnsatia,  took  possessien  of 


QorlitB,  and  obliged  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain  to  retire  before  him  into  Bohemia. 
Then  he  entered  Leipsick,  and  laid  Saxony 
under  contribution.    The  kin^  of  Poland, 
unable  to  resist  the  torrent,  quitted  his  capi- 
tal, and  took  refuge  in  Prague.   His  troops, 
reinforced  by  a  b^y  of  Austriana,  were  de- 
feated at  Pirna  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  De- 
cember ;  and  his  Prussian  majeety  became 
master  of  Dresden  without  fiirthcr  oppoei- 
tion.    The  king  of  Poland,  thus  deprived 
.of  his  hereditary  dominions,  was  foin  to  ac^ 
quieece  in  such  terms  as  the  conqueror 
thought  proper  to  impdise;  and  die  treaty 
of  Drasden  was  concluded  under  the  media- 
tion of  his  Britannic  majesty.    By  this  con- 
vention the  king  of  Prussia  retained  all  the 
contributions  he  had  levied  in  Saxony ;  and 
was  entitled  to  a  million  of  German  crowns, 
to  be  paid  by  his  Polish  majesty  at  the  next 
&ir  of  Leipsick.    He  and  the  elector  pala- 
tine consented  to  acknowledge  the  grand 
duke  as  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  this  last 
confirmed  to  his  Prussian  majesty  certain 
privileges  de  non  evoeando,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  late  emperor,  with  regard  to 
some  territories  possessed  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  though  not  belonffingto  the  electo- 
rate of  Brandenburgh.    Lnmediately  after 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  the  Prussian 
troops  evacuated  Saxony ;  and  the  peace  of 
Germany  was  restored. 

THE  ALUES  ARE  DEFEATED. 
Thovoh  the  French  king  could  not  pre- 
vent the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  he  reserved  to  humble  the 
house  of  Austria,  by  making  a  oooqaest  of 
the  Netberlanda  A  prodigioos  army  wa? 
there  assembled,  under  the  auspices  of  ma- 
reschal  count  de  Saxe ;  and  his  most  Chris- 
tian majeety,  with  the  dauphin,  arriving  in 
the  camp,  they  invested  the  stnmg  town  of 
Toumay  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  ApriL  The 
Dutch  garrison  consisted  of  eight  thoosand 
men,  commanded  by  the  old  baron  Dorth, 
who  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  assumed  the  chief  csommand 


of  the  allied  arm^,  assembled  at  Soignies : 
he  was  assisted  with  the  advice  of  tiie  count 
Komgs^,  an  Austrian  geaetml,  and  the 
prince  of  Waldeck,  commander  of  tiie  Dutch 
forces.  Their  army  was  greatly  inferior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  nevertfaeleas. 
they  resolved  to  march  to  the  rdief  of  Tooi^ 
nay.  They  accordingly  advanced  to  Leuse : 
and  on  the  twenty-e^th  day  of  April  took 
post  at  Maulbre,  in  sight  of  the  French 
army,  which  was  encamped  on  an  eminence, 
from  the  village  of  AnUnio  to  a  larpe  wood 
beyond  Vezon,  having  FtHitenoy  m  their 
front  Next  day  was  employed  by  the  al- 
lies in  driving  the  enemy  from  some  out- 
posts, and  clearing  the  defiles  through  which 
they  were  obliged  to  advance  to  the  attack : 
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'hile  the  French  completed  tiieir  batteriefl, 
ad  made  the  most  formidable  prepamtions 
ir  their  reception.    On  the  thirtieth  day  ci 
ipril,  the  duke  oTCumberland,  having  made 
le  proper  dispositions,  began  his  march  to 
le  enemy  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning : 
brisk  cannonade  ensued ;  and  abont  nine 
oth  armies  were  engaged.    The  British 
ifantry  drove  the  French  beyond  their  lines: 
lut  the  left  wing  failing  in  the  attack  on  the 
illage  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  cavalry  for- 
tearing  to  advance  on  the  flanks,  they  mea- 
ured  back  their  ground  with  somecjisorder, 
rom  the  prodigious  fire  of  the  French  bat- 
eries.     They  rallied,  however,  and  return- 
Dg  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  ardor,  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  to  their  camp  with  great 
daughter:  but,  bein?  wholly  unsupported 
if  the  other  wing,  and  exposed  both  m  front 
md  flank  to  a  dreadful  fire,  which  did  great 
execution,  the  duke  was  obliged  to  make 
the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  retreat  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  this  was 
effected  in  tolerable  order.    The  battle  was 
fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  the  carnage 
on  both  sides  was  very  considerable.    The 
allies  lost  about  twelve  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding a  good  number  of  officers;  among 
these   were    lieutenant-general  Campbell, 
and  major-general  Ponsonby.    The  victory 
cost  the  French  almost  an  equal  number  of 
lives ;  and  no  honor  was  lost  by  the  van- 
quished.   Had  th{?  allies  given  battle  on  the 
preceding  day,  bcfi>re  the  enemy  had  taken 
their  measures,  and  received  all  their  rein- 
forcements, they  might  have  succeeded  in 
their  endeavors  to  relieve  Toumay.    Al- 
though the  attack  was  generally  judged  rash 
and  precipitate,  the  British  ana  Hanoverian 
troops  fi)ught  with  such  intrepidity  and  per- 
severance, that  if  they  had  been  properly 
sustained  by  the  Dutch  forces,  and  their 
ilanks  covered  by  the  cavalry,  the  French, 
in  all  likelihood,  would  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  their  enterprise.    The  duke  of 
Cumberland  lefl  his  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  humanity  of  the  victors ;  and  retiring 
to  Aeth,  encamped    in  an    advantageous 
situation  at  Lessines.     The  garrison  of 
Toumay,  though  now  deprived  of  all  hope 
of  succor,  maintained  the  place  to  the  twen- 
ty-firet  day  of  June,  when  the  governor  ob- 
tained an  honorable  capitulation.    After  the 
conquest  of  this  frontier,  which  was  dis- 
mantled, the  duke  of  Cumberland,  appre- 
hending the  enemy  had  a  design  upon  Ghent, 
wpt  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  men  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  city :  but  they 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  at  Pas-du-m^le ;  and 
^ere  killed  or  taken,  except  a  few  dragoons 
that  escaped  to  Ostend :  on  that  very  night, 
which  was  the  twelfth  of  June,  Ghent  was 
Borpriaed  by  a  detachment  of  the  French 
^my.    Then  they  invested  Ostend,  which, 


though  defended  by  an  English  garrison, 
and  open  to  the  sea,  was,  after  a  short  siege, 
surrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  feur-  * 
teenth  day  of  Atkgust  Dendermonde,  Oude- 
narde,  Newport,  and  Aeth,  underwent  tiie 
same  fhte;  while  the  allied  arnf^y  lay  in- 
trenched beyond  the  canal  at  Antwerp.  The 
French  king  having  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  returned 
to  Paris,  which  he  entered  m  triumph. 

TH£  KING  OF  SARDINIA  IS  ALMOST 
STRIPPED  OF  HIS  DOMINIONS. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  unpropitious 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  Count  Gages  passed  the  Appe- 
nines,  and  entered  the  state  of  Lucca:  from 
thence  he  proceeded  by  the  eastern  coast  of 
Genoa  to  Lestride-Levante.  The  junction 
of  the  two  armies  was  thus  accomplished, 
and  reinforced  with  ten  thousand  Genoese : 
meanwhile  prince  Lobkowitz  decamped  from 
Modena  ana  took  post  at  Parma :  but  he  was 
soon  succeeded  by  count  Schuylemberg,  and 
sent  to  command  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia. 
The  Spaniards  entered  the  Milanese  without 
further  opposition.  Count  Gages,  with  thirty 
thousand  men,  took  possession  of  Serravalle : 
and  advancing  towards  Placentia,  obligea 
the  Austrians  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of 
Tortona;  but  when  Don  Philip,  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  troops,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Acqui,  the  kins  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
Austrian  general,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent, 
retreated  behind  the  Tanaro.  The  strong 
citadel  of  Tortona  was  taken  by  the  Spon- ' 
iards,  who  likewise  reduced  Parma  and  rla- 
centia ;  and  forcing  the  pMssage  of  the  Tana- 
ro, compelled  his  Sardinian  majesty  to  take 
shelter  on  the  oihet  side  of  the  Po.  Then 
Pavia  was  won  by  scalade ;  and  the  city  of 
Milan  submitted  to  the  infant,  though  the 
Austrian  garrison  still  maintained  the  cita- 
del ;  all  Piedmont,  on  both  sides  of  the  Po, 
as  fhr  as  Turin,  was  reduced,  and  even  that 
capital  threatened  with  a  siege ;  so  that  by 
the  month  of  October  the  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Austria^  in  Italy,  were 
wholly  subdued :  and  the  king  of  Sardinia 
stripp^  of  all  his  dominions :  yet  he  con- 
tinued firm  and  true  to  his  engagementSi 
and  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  a  separate  ac- 
commddation. 

THE  ENGLISH  TAKE  CAPE  BRETON. 

The  naval  transactions  of  Great  Britain 
were  in  the  course  of  this  year  remarkably 
spirited.  In  the  Mediterranean,  admiral 
Rowley  had  succeeded  Matthews  in  the 
command  :  Savona,  Genoa,  Final,  St.  Remo, 
with  Bastia,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  were 
bombarded:  several  Spanish  ships  were 
taken:  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  safe 
arrival  of  their  rich  Havannah  squadron  at 
Corunna.  Commodore  Barnet,  in  the  East 
Indies,  made  prize  of  several  French  ships, 
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richly  laden ;  and  oomroodore  Townshend, 
in  the  latitude  of  Martinico,  took  about  thirty 
xnerchant-sbips  belonging  to  the  enemy,  un- 
der convoy  of  four  ships  of  war,  two  of 
which  were  destroyed.  The  English  priva- 
teers likewise  met  with  uncommon  successi 
But  the  roost  important  achievement  was  the 
conquest  of  Louisbour^  on  the  isle  of  Cape 
Breton,  in  North  America:  a  place  of  great 
consequence,  which  the  French  had  fortified 
at  a  prodigious  expense.  The  scheme  of 
reducing  this  fortress  was  planned  in  Boston, 
recommended  by  their  general  assembly, 
and  approved  by  his  majesty,  who  sent  in- 
structions to  commodore  Warren,  stationed 
off  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  sail  for  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America,  and  co-operate  with 
the  forces  of  New-England  in  this  expedi- 
tion. A  body  of  six  thousand  men  was 
formed  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pepperel, 
a  trader  of  Piscataquay,  whose  influence 
was  extensive  in  that  country;  though  be 
was  a  man  of  little  or  no  education,  and  ut- 
terly unacquainted  with  military  operations. 
In  April  Mr.  Warren  arrived  at  Canso  with 
ten  ships  of  war ;  and  the  troops  of  New- 
England  beinfir  embarked  in  transports,  sail- 
ed lounediateTy  for  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton, 
where  they  landed  without  opposition.  The 
enemy  abandoned  their  grand  battery,  which 
was  detached  from  the  town :  and  the  im- 
mediate seizure  of  it  contributed  in  a  good 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
While  the  American  troops,  reinforced  by 
eight  hundred  marines,  carried  on  their  ap- 
proaches by  land,  the  squadron  blocked  up 
the  place  by  sea  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
succors  could  be  introduced.  A  French  ship 
of  the  line,  with  some  smaller  vessels  des- 
tined for  the  relief  of  the  (nirrison,  were 
intercepted  and  taken  by  the  British  cruisers; 
and,  indeed,  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity of  Mr.  Warren,  one  of  the  bravest 
and  best  officers  in  the  service  of  England. 
The  operations  of  the  siege  were  wholly 
conducted  by  the  ensrineers  and  officers  who 
commanded  the  British  marines;  and  the 
Americans,  being  ignorant  of  war,  were 
contented  to  act  under  their  directions.  The 
town  being  considerably  damaged  by  the 
bombs  and  bullets  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
garrison  despairing  of  relief,  the  governor 
capitulated  oo  the  seventeenth  day  of  June, 
when  the  city  of  Louisbourg,  and  the  isle  of 
Cape  Breton,  were  surrendered  to  his  Britan- 
nic majesty.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants 
engaged  that  tbey  would  not  bear  arms  for 
twelve  months  against  Great  Britain  or  her 
allies ;  and  being  embarked  in  fourteen  car- 
tel ships,  were  transported  to  Rochefort  In 
a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Louisbourg, 
two  French  East  India  ships,  and  another 
from  Peru,  laden  with  treasure,  sailed  into! 


the  harbor,  on  the  suppositioD  that  it  sttll 
belonged  to  France,  and  were  taken  by  tbe 
English  squadron. 

The  jiews  of  this  conquest  being  trans- 
mitted to  England,  Mr.  Pepperel  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  Great 
Britain,  and  congratulatory  addresses  were 
presented  to  the  king  on  the  success  of  hif 
majesty*s  arms.    The  possession  of  Cape 
Breton  was,  doubtless,  a  valuable  aoquisitioo 
to  Great  Britain.    It  not  only  distressed  the 
French  in  their  fishery  and  navigation,  bat 
removed  all  fears  of  encroachment  and  ri- 
valship  from  the  English  fisliers  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.    It  freed  New-Engtand 
from  the  terrors  of  a  dangerous  neighbor ; 
overawed  the  Indians  of  that  country ;  and 
secured  the  possession  of  Acadia  to  tbe 
crown  of  Great  Britain.    The  plan  of  this 
conquest  was  originally  laid  by  Mr.  Aocb- 
muty,  judge-advocate  of  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty in  New-England.'   He  demonstrated, 
that  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  would  pot 
the  English  in  possession  of  the  fishery  of 
North  America,  which  would  annually  re- 
turn to  Great  Britain  two  millions  sterling 
for  the  manufactures  yearly  shipped  to  the 
plantations :  employ  many  thousand  faroilies 
that  were  otherwise  unserviceable  to  the 
public ;  increase  the  shippingand  mariners ; 
extend  navigation ;  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion between  France  and  Canada  by  the 
river  St  Laurence ;  so  that  Quebec  would 
fall  of  course  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who  might  expel  the  French  entirely  from 
America,  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
remote  Indians,  and  renuer  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  profitable  fiir-trade,  which  was 
now  engrossed  by  the  enemy.    The  natives 
of  New-England  acquired  great  glorr  from 
the  success  of  this  enterprise.     Britain, 
which  had  in  some  instances  behaved  like  a 
stepmother  to  her  own  colonies,  was  now 
convinced  of  their  importance ;  and  treated 
those  as  brethren  whom  she  had  too  long 
considered  as  aliens  and  rivals.    Circum- 
stanced as  the  nation  is,  the  leirslature  can- 
not too  tenderly  cherish  the  interests  of  tbe 
British  plantations  in  America.    They  are 
inhabited  by  a  brave,  hardy,  industrious  peo- 
ple, animated  with  an  active  spirit  of  com- 
merce ;  inspired  with  a  noble  zeal  for  libertr 
and   independence.     The  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  clogged  with  heavy  taxes  and  im- 
positions, has  for  some  time  languidied  in 
many  valuable  branches.   The  French  have 
undersold  our  cloths,  and  spoiled  our  markets 
in  the  Levant     Spain  is  no  longer  supplied 
as  usual  with  the  commodities  of  England : 
the  exports  to  Germany  must  be  considera- 
bly diminished  by  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria; consequently,  her  greatest  resource 
must  be  in  her  communication  with  her  own 
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colonies,  which  consume  her  manufiicttires, 
and  make  immense  returns  in  sogtr,  rum, 
tobacco,  fish,  timber,  naval  atores,  iron,  fbra, 
dniga,  rice,  and  indigo.    The  southern  plan- 
tations likewise  produce  silk ;  and  with  due 
encouragement  might  furnish  everything 
that  ooald  be  expected  from  the  most  fertile 
8oil  and  the  happiest  climate.    The  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  if  properly  culti- 
vated, will  prove  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
wealth  and  strength  to  Great  Britain ;  and 
perhape  it  may  become  the  last  asylum  of 
Ariwi  liberty.    When  the  nation  is  en- 
slaved fay  domestic  despotism  or  fbreiirn  do- 
minion ;  when  her  substance  is  wastra,  her 
spirit  broke,  and  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  Eofifland  are  no  more ;  then  those  colo- 
nies, sent  off  by  our  ikthers,  may  receive 
and  entertain  their  sons  as  hopeless  exiles, 
and  rained  relugeea 

PROJECT  OF  AN  INSURRECTION  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WhilM  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the 
isles  of  America  were  thus  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  war^  and  subjected  to  such  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  Great  Britain  underwent 
a  dangerous  convulsion  in  her  own  bowela 
The  son  of  the  chevalier  de  St  George, 
fired  with  ambition,  and  animated  with  the 
hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, resolved  to  make  an  efibrt  for  that  pur- 
pose, which,  though  it  might  not  be  crowned 
with  success,  should  at  least  astonirii  all 
Christendom.  The  Jacobites  in  England  and 
Scotland  bad  promised,  that  if  he  would 
land  in  Britain,  at  the  head  of  a  regular 
army,  they  would  supply  him  with  provi- 
sions, carriages,  and  horses,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  declared  they  would  take 
up  anm^  and  join  his  standard :  but  they 
disapproved  of  his  coming  over  without 
forces,  as  a  dangerous  enterprise,  that  would 
in  all  probability  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself 
and  all  his  adherenta    This  advice,  includ- 
ing an  exact  detail  of  his  father's  interest, 
with  the  dispositions  of  his  particular  friends 
in  every  town  and  county,  was  transmitted 
to  London  in  January,  m  order  to  be  for- 
warded to  prince  Charles :  but  the  person 
with  whom  it  was  intrusted  could  find  no 
ftfe  method  of  conveyance;  so  that  he  sent 
it  back  to  Scotland,  from  whence  it  was  dis- 
patched to  France;  but  before  it  reached 
Paris,  Charles  had  left  that  kingdom.    Had 
the  paper  come  to  his  hands  in  due  time, 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  embarked  in  the 
undertaking,  though  he  was  stimulated  to 
the  attempt  by  many  concurring  motives. 
Certain  it  is,  he  was  cajoled  by  the  sanguine 
tniarepresentations  of  a  few  adventurers, 
who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  expedition.  They 
aasured  him,  that  the  whole  nation  was  dis- 
abled to  the  reigning  family:  that  the 
paople  could  no  more  heir  the  immense  load 
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of  taxes,  which  was  daily  increasing ;  and 
that  the  most  considerable  persons  cif  the 
kingdom  would  gladly  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  crowding  to  his  standard.  On  the 
other  hand  he  knew  the  British  government 
had  taken  some  efiectual  steps  to  alienate 
the  friends  of  his  house  from  the  principles 
they  had  hitherto  professed.  Some  of  them 
had  accepted  posts  and  pensions:  others 
were  preferred  m  the  army ;  and  the  parliar 
ment  were  so  attached  to  the  reigning  fami-> 
Iv,  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  their 
deliberations.  He  expected  no  material 
succor  from  the  court  of  France :  he  fore- 
saw that  delay  would  diminish  the  number 
of  bis  adherents  in  Great  Britain;  and, 
therefore,  resolved  to  seize  the  present  occa- 
sion, which  in  many  respects  was  propitious 
to  his  design.  Without  doubt,  had  he  been 
properly  supported,  he  could  not  have  found 
a  more  favorable  opportunity  of  exciting  an 
intestine  commotion  in  Great  Britain:  for 
Scotland  was  quite  unfurnished  with  troops; 
king  George  was  in  Germany ;  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  British  army, 
was  employed  in  Flanders,  and  great  part 
of  the  highlanders  were  keen  for  insurrec- 
tion. Their  natural  principles  were  on  this 
occasion  stimulated  by  the  suggestions  of  re- 
venge. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  regi- 
ment of  those  people  hc^  been  formed,  and 
transported  with  the  rest  of  the  British  troops 
to  Flandera  Before  they  were  embarked, 
a  number  of  them  deserted  with  their  arms, 
on  pretence  that  they  had  been  decoyed  into 
the  service,  by  promises  and  assurances  that 
they  should  never  be  sent  abroad  :  and  this 
was  really  the  case.  They  were  overtaken 
by  a  body  of  horse,  persuaded  to  submit, 
brought  back  tp  London,  pinioned  like  male- 
factors, and  tried  for  desertion.  They  were 
shot  to  death  in  terrorem ;  and  the  rest  were 
sent  in  exile  to  the  plantationa  ,  Those  who 
sufl^ered  were  persons  of  some  consequence 
in  their  own  country ;  and  their  fate  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  clatis  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  waa  considered  as  a  national 
outrage :  and  the  highlanders,  who  are  natu- 
rally vindictive,  waited  patiently  for  an  op- 
portunity of  vengeance. 

THE  ELDEST  SON  OF  THE  CHEVAUERDE 
ST.  GEORGE  LANDS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
The  young  pretender  being  fbrnisbed 
with  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  supply  of  arms, 
on  his  private  credit,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the*French  court,  wrote  letters  to  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  explaining  his  design 
and  situation,  intimating  the  place  where  he 
intended  to  land,  communicating  a  private 
signal,  and  assuring  them  he  shmild  be  with 
them  by  the  middle  of  June.  These  precau- 
tions being  taken,  he  embarked  on  board  of 
a  small  frigate  at  Port  St  Nazaire,  accom- 
panied by  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  Sir 
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Thom&s  Sheridan,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  with 
a  few  other  Irish  and  Scottish  adventurers ; 
and  setting  sail  on  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
was  joined  off  Belleisle  by  the  Elizabeth,  a 
French  ship  of  war,  mounted  with  sixty-six 
guns,  as  his  convoy  (4).  Their  design  was 
to  sail  round  Ireland,  and  land  in  the  western 

Eirt  of  Scotland :  but  falling  in  with  the 
ion,  an  English  ship  of  the  line,  a  very 
obstinate  and  bloody  action  ensued.  The 
Elizabeth  was  so  disabled  that  she  could  not 
proeecute  the  voyage,  but  with  difficulty 
reached  the  harbor  of  Brest ;  but  the  Lion 
was  shattered  to  such  a  degree,  that  she 
floated  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water.  The 
disaster  of  the  Elizabeth  was  a  great  mid- 
fortune  to  the  adventurer,  as  by  her  being 
disabled  he  lost  a  great  quantity  of  arms, 
and  about  one  hundred  able  officers,  who 
were  embarked  on  board  of  her  for  the 
benefit  of  his  expedition.  Had  the  ship  ar- 
rived in  Scotland,  she  could  easily  have  re- 
duced Fort  William,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  clans  attached  to  the  Stuart  iamily. 
Such  a  conquest,  by  giving  lustre  to  the 
princess  arms^  would  have  allured  many  to 
his  standard,  who  were  indifferent  in  point 
of  principle ;  and  encouraged  a  great  num- 
ber of  highlanders  to  join  him,  who  were 
restricted  bv  the  apprehension,  that  their 
wives  and  families  would  be  subject  to  in- 
sults from  the  English  garrison  of  this  for- 
■  tress.  Prince  Charles,  in  the  fHgate,  con- 
tinued his  course  to  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland.  After  a  voyaife  of  eighteen  days 
he  landed  on  a  little  island  between  Bara 
and  South-Uist,  two  of  the  Hebrides :  then 
he  reimbarked,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived 
at  Borodale  in  Arnsacy,  on  the  confines  of 
Lochnannach,  where  he  was  in  a  little  time 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  hardy 
mountaineers,  under  their  respective  chiefs 
or  leaders.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  August, 
the  marquis  of  Tullibardine  erected  the  pre- 
tender*s  standard  at  Glensinnan.  Some  of 
those,  however,  on  whom  Charles  principally 
depended,  now  stood  aloof,  either  fluctuat- 
ing in  their  principles,  astonished  at  the 
boldness  of  the  undertaking,  or  startled  at 
the  remonstrances  of  their  friends,  who 
did  nof  fail  to  represent,  in  aggravated  colors, 
all  the  danger  of  embarking  in  such  a  des- 
perate enterprise.  Had  the  government  act- 
ed with  proper  vigor  when  liiey  received  in- 
telligence of  his  arival,  the  adventurer  must 
have  been  crushed  in  embryo,  before  any 
considerable  number  of  his  adherents  could 
have  been  brought  together :  but  the  lords 
of  the  regency  seemed  to  slight  the  infor- 
mation, and  even  to  suspect  the  integrity 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  conveyed.  They 
-vere  soon  convinced  of  their  mistake. 
Prince  Charles  having  assembled  about 
twelve  hundred  men,'  encamped    in   the 


neighborhood  of  Fort  William ;  and  imme- 
diately hostilities  were  commenced.  A  hand- 
ful of  Keppoch*8  clan,  commanded  fay  major 
Donald  MacDonald,  even  before  they  jobed 
the  pretender,  attacked  two  companies  of 
new-raised  snldiera,  who,  with  their  officer, 
were  disarmed  after  an  obstinate  dispote: 
another  captain  of  the  king*8  foroea,  falling 
into  their  hands,  was  courteously  dismisBed 
with  one  of  the  pretender^s  manifestoes,  and 
a  poasport  for  his  personal  safety.  The  ad- 
ministration was  now  efiectoally  alaroMd. 
The  lords  of  the  regency  issued  a  ptoda- 
mation,  offering  a  reward  of  thirty  thoosand 
pounds  to  anv  person  who  should  apprehend 
the  prince-adventurer.  The  same  price  was 
set  upon  the  head  of  the  elector  of  Haoorer, 
in  a  proclamation  published  by  the  pretender. 
A  courier  was  dispatched  to  HoUand,  1» 
hasten  the  return  of  his  majesty,  who  ar- 
rived in  England  about  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust A  requisition  was  made  of  the  six 
thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries;  and  several 
British  regiments  were  recalled  from  the 
Netherlands.  A  loyal  address  was  present- 
ed to  the  king  by  the  city  of  London ;  and 
the  merchants  of  this  metropolis  resolved  te 
raise  two  regiments  at  their  own  expense. 
Orders  were  issued  to  keep  the  trained 
bands  in  readiness ;  to  array  the  militia  of 
Westminster ;  and  instructions  to  the  same 
effect  were  sent  to  all  the  lorda-lieutenants 
of  the  counties  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  principal  noblemen  of  the  natioD  made 
a  tender  of  their  services  to  their  sovereign ; 
and  some  of  them  received  comroiaaions  to 
levy  regiments  towards  the  suppresBion  at 
the  retellion.  Bodies  of  volunteeffs  were 
incorporated  in  London,  and  many  other 
places;  associations  were  formed,  large  con- 
tributions raised  in  different  tonus,  ooontiea^ 
and  communities;  and  a  great  number  of 
eminent  merchants  in  London  agreed  to 
support  the  public  credit,  by  receiving,  as 
usual,  bank  notes  in  payment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic.  The  Protestant  clergy  of 
all  denominations  exerted  themselves  with 
extraordinary  ardor,  in  preaching  against 
the  religion  of  Rome  and  the  pretnider; 
and  the  friends  of  the  government  were  en- 
couraged, animated,  and  confirmed  in  their 
principles,  by  several  spiritual  praductMOS 
published  for  the  occasion. 

In  a  word,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  eeeroed 
unanimously  bent  upon  opposing  the  enter- 
prise of  the  pretender,  who,  neverthelesi^ 
had  already  made  surprising  pro^ressL  His 
arrival  in  Scotland  was  no  sooner  confirmed, 
than  Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded  the 
troops  in  that  kingdom,  assembled  what 
force  he  could  bring  toeredier,  and  advanc- 
ed against  the  rebels.  Understanding,  bow- 
ever,  that  they  had  taken  poasession  of  a 
strong  paas,  he  changed  his  route,  and  pro- 
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ceded  northwards  as  far  as  Inverness,  leav- 
r^  the  capital  and  the  southern  parts  of 
<f  orth  Britain  wholly  exposed  to  the  iacur- 
ioas  of  the  enemy.  The  highlandets  forth- 
with marched  to  Perth,  where  the  chevalier 
G  Sl  George  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  public  money  seized  for  his 
ise :  the  same  steps  were  taken  at  Dundee 
LTid  other  places.    Prince  Charles  was  join- 
ed  by  the  nobleman  who  assumed  the  title 
»f*  duke  of  Perth,  the  viscount  Strathallan, 
ord  Nairn,  lord  George  Murray,  and  many 
jiersons  of  distinction,  with  their  followers, 
Phe  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who  had  ac- 
:x»mpanied  him  from  France,  took  possession 
:>f  Athol,  as  heir  of  blood  to  the  titles  and 
estates  which  his  vounger  brother  enjoyed 
ia  consequence  of  his  attainder;  and  met 
>Krith  some  success  in  arming  the  tenants  for 
the  support  of  that  cause  which  he  avowed. 
The  rebel  army  being .  considerably  aug- 
mented, though  very  ill-provided  with  arms, 
crossed  the  Forth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stirling,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh, 
where  they  were  joined  by  lord  Elcho,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Wemys,*  and  other  persons  of 
some  distinction.    On  the  sixteenth  day  of 
September  Charles  summoned  the  town  to 
surrender.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  by 
faction,  and  distracted  by  fear:  the  place 
was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence,  ana  the 
magistrates  would  not  expose  the  people  to 
the  uncertain  issue  of  an  assault.    Several 
deputations  were  sent  from  the  town  to 
the  pretender,  in  order  to  ne^tiate  terms  of 
capitulation.    In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the 
g^tes  being  opened  for  the  admission  of  a 
coach,  Cameron  of  £x>chiel,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  highland  chiefs,  mshe^  into 
the  place  with  a  party  of  his  men,  did  se- 
cured it  without  opposition.    Next  morning 
the  whole  rebel  army  entered,  and  their 
prince  took  possession  of  the  royal  palace 
of  Holyraod-house  in  the  suburbs.  Then  he 
caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  at  the 
market-cross ;  there  also  the  manifesto  was 
read,  in  which  the  chevalier  de  St  George 
declared  his  son  Charles  regent  of  his  ao- 
minions,  promised  to  dissolve  the  union,  and 
redress  the  grievances  of  Scotland.    His 
beinir  in  possession  of  the  capital  encourag- 
ed his  followers,  and  added  reputation  to  his 
arms :  but  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  two 
banks  of  that  kingdom  had  been  previously 
conveyed  into  the  castle,  a  strong  fortress, 
with  a  good  garrison,  under  the  command 
of  general  Guest,  an  old  officer  of  expe- 
rience and  capacity. 

During  these  transactions,  Sir  John  Cope 
inarched  back  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  embarked  with  his  troops,  and  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  September  landed 
at  Dunbar,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Edinburgh.     Here  he  was  joined 


by  two  reffimenta  of  drajraons  which  hlut 
retired  with  precipitation  from  the  capital  at 
the  approach  of  the  highland  army.  With 
this  reinforcement,  his  troops  amounted  to 
near  three  thousand  men ;  and  he  began  hit 
march  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  give  battle 
to  the  enemy.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
month,  he  eneamped  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Prestonpans,  havmg  the  village  of  Tranent 
in  his  front,  and  the  sea  in  his  rear.  Early 
next  morning  he  was  attacked  by  the  young 
pretender,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thovh 
sand  four  hundred  highlandera,  half-armed, 
who  charged  them  sword  in  hand  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  in  less  than  ten  mmutee 
after  the  battle  began,  the  king's  troops 
were  broken  and  totally  routed.  The  dra- 
goons fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  at  the 
nrst  onset ;  the  general  officers  having  made 
some  unsuccessiful  e^rts  to  rally  them, 
thought  proper  to  consult  their  own  safety 
by  an  expeditious  retr^t  towards  Coldstream 
on  the  Tweed.  All  the  infontry  were  either 
killed  or  taken;  and  the  colors,  artillery, 
tents,  baggage,  and  military  chest,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor^  who  returned  in  tri^ 
umph  to  Edinburgh.  Never  was  victory 
more  complete,  or  obtained  at  a  smaller  ex- 
pense ;  for  not  above  fifty  of  the  rebels  lost 
their  lives  in  the  engagement  Five  hun- 
dred of  the  king^s  troops  were  killed  on  the 
field  of  battle;  and  among  these  colonel 
Grardiner,  a  gallant  officer,  who  disdained  to 
save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his  honor. 
When  abandoned  by  his  own  regiment  of 
dra^^oons,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  joined 
the  mfantr^,  and  fought  on  foot,  until  he  foil 
covered  with  wounds,  in  sight  of  his  own 
threshold.  Prince  Charles  bore  his  good 
fortune  with  moderation.  He  prohibited  all 
rejoicings  for  the  victory  he  had  obtained : 
the  wounded  soldiers  were  treated  with  hu- 
manity; and  the  officers  were  sent  into 
Fife  and  Angus,  where  they  were  left  at 
liberty  on  their  parole,  which  the  greater 
part  of  them  shamefully  broke  in  the  sequel. 
From  this  victory  the  pretender  reaped 
manifold*  and  important  advantages.  His 
followers  were  armed,  his  party  encouraged, 
and  his  enemies  intimidated.  He  was  sup- 
plied with  a  train  of  field-artillery,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  monev,  and  saw  himself 
possessed  of  all  ScoUana,  except  the  for< 
tresses,  the  reduction  of  which  he  could  not 
pretend  to  undertake  without  proper  im- 
plements and  engineers.  Afler  the  battle 
he  was  joined  by  a  small  detachment  from 
the  Highlands ;  and  some  chiefs,  who  had 
hitherto  been  on  the  reserve,  began  ,to 
qxert  their  influence  in  his  favor.  But  he 
was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  take  advan> 
tage  of  that  consternation,  which  his  late 
success  had  difihsed  through  the  kingdom 
of  England. 
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EFFORTS  OP  THE  FRIENDS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT  IN  SCXTTLAND. 

m 

Charlb  continued  to  reside  in  the  palace 
of  Holyrood-house  (5) ;  and  took  measures 
for  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  castle  and  the  city.  General  Guest  de- 
clared that  he  Would  demolish  the  city,  un- 
less the  blockade  should  be  raised,  so  as 
that  provisiAi  mi^ht  be  carried  into  the 
castle.  After  havmg  waited  the  return  of 
an  express  which  he  had  found  means  to 
dispatch  to  court,  he  began  to  put  his  threats 
in  execution,  by  firing  upon  the  towiv  Some 
houses  were  beaten  down,  and  several  per- 
sons killed  even  at  the  market-cross.  The 
citizens,  alarmed  at  this  disaster,  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  prince,  entreating  him  to 
raise  the  blockade;  and  he  complied  with 
their  request  He  levied  a  regiment  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  neighborhood.  He  im- 
posed taxes;  seized  the  merchandise  that 
was  deposited  in  the  king's  warehouses  at 
Leith,  and  other  places ;  and  compelled  the 
city  of  Glasgow  to  accommodate  him  with 
a  large  sum,  to  be  repaid  when  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  re-established. 
The  number  of  his  foUdwers  daily  increased : 
and  he  received  considerable  supplies  of 
money,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  by  single 
ships  that  arrived  from  France,  where  his 
interest  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  his  arms.  The  greater  and 
richer  part  of  Scotland  was  averse  to  his 
ikmily  and  pretensions :  but  the  people  were 
unarmed  and  undisciplined,  consequently 
passive  under  his  dominion.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  prince-pretender  was  joined 
by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  lords  Elcho, 
Bftlmerino,  Offilvie,  Pitsligo ;  and  the  eldest 
fiDn  of  Lord  Lovat  had  TOgun  to  assemble 
his  lather's  clan,  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
victor,  whose  army  lay  encamped  at  Dud- 
dingston,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh. 
Kilmarnock  and  iESdmerino  were  men  of 
broken  and  desperate  fortune:  Elcho  and 
Ogilvie  were  sons  to  the  earls  of  ,Wemys 
and  Airly ;  so  tliat  their  influence  was  mr 
from  being  extensive.  Pitsligo  was  a  no- 
bleman of  a  very  amiable  character,  as  well 
as  of  great  persona]  interest ;  and  great  de- 
pendence was  placed  upon  the  power  and 
attachment  of  lord  Lovat,  who  had  entered 
into  private  engagements  with  the  chevalier 
de  St  George,  though  he  still  wore  the 
mask  of  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  dis- 
avowed the  conduot  of  his  son  when  he  de- 
clared for  the  pretender.  This  old  noble- 
man is  the  same  Simon  Eraser  whom  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  as  a  partisan 
and  emissary  of  the  court  of  St  Germain's, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  three.  He  had  renounced  his  connex- 
ions with  that  family ;  and,  in  the  rebellion 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  king 


George  I.  approved  himself  a  warm  IHend 
to  the  Protestant  successioD.  Since  that 
period  he  had  been  induced,  by  disgust  and 
ambition,  to  change  his  principles  again, 
and  was,  in  secret,  an  enthusiast  in  jao^bit- 
ism.  He  had  greatly  auffmented  his  estate, 
and  obtained  a  coiisiden£ie  interest  in  the 
Highlands,  where,  however,  he  was  ratber 
dreaded  than  beloved.  He  was  bold,  enter- 
prising, vain,  arbitrary,  rapacious,  cruel 
and  deceitiul :  but  his  character  was  chieily 
marked  by  a  species  of  low  canning  and 
dissimulation,  which,  however,  overs^yt  his 
purpose,  and  contributed  to  his  own  ruin. 
While  Charles  resided  at  Edinburgh,  the 
marquis  de  Guilles  arrived  at  Montioae,  as 
envoy  from  the  French  king,  with  several 
officers,  some  cannon,  and  a  consideiable 
quantity  of  small-arms,  for  the  use  of  that 
adventurer  (6.) 

PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN  IX  ENGLAND. 

Whilb  the  young  pretender  endeavored 
to  improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained, 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  took  every 
possible  measure  to  retard  his  pragresE. 
Several  powerful  chiefs  in  the  hi^hknds 
were  attached  to  the  government,  and  ei- 
erted  themselves  in  its  defence.  The  duke 
of  Argyle  began  to.  arm  his  vassaJs ;  hat  not 
before  he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  Twelve  hundred  men  were 
raised  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland :  the  hud 
Rae  brought  a  considerable  number  to  the 
field:  the  Grants  and  Monroes  appeared 
under  their  respective  leaders  for  Uie  ser- 
vice of  his  majesty:  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  declared  for  king  George,  and  the 
laird  of  Macleod  sent  two  thonsand  hardy 
islanders  from  Skye,  to  strengthen  the  same 
interest  These  gentlemen,  though  sop- 
posed  to  be  otherwise  affected^  were  gov- 
erned and  directed  bv  the  advice  of  Doncan 
Forbes,  president  of  the  college  of  justice 
at  Edinburgh ;  a  man  of  extensive  know- 
ledge, agreeable  manners,  and  unblemisdied 
inte^ity.  ^  He  procured  commissions  for 
raising  twenty  independent  companies,  and 
some  of  these  he  bestowed  upon  individuals 
who  were  either  attached  by  principle,  or 
engaged  by  promise,  to  the  pretender.  He 
acted  with  inde&tigable  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  the  reigning  famil]^;  and  greatly  injored 
an  opulent  fortune  in  their  service.  He 
confirmed  several  chiefe  who  began  to  wa- 
ver in  their  principles:  some  he  actoalh 
converted  by  the  energy  of  his  argumenlB, 
and  brought  over  to  Uie  assistance  of  the 
government,  which  they  bad  detennhsed  tt* 
oppose:  others  he  persuaded  to  remain  quiet 
without  taken  any  share  in  the  present 
troubles.  Certain  it  is,  this  gentleman,  by 
hiB  industry  and  address,  prevented  the  in- 
Burreedbn  of  ten  thousand  Highlanders,  who 
would  otherwise  have  joined  the  pretender; 
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and*  therefore»  lie  may  be  eaid  to  have  been 
one  ^eat  cause  of  that  adventarer's  mb- 
carriage.    The  earl  of  Loudon  repaired  to 
Invemeast  where  he  completed  bia  reipmeiit 
of  highlanders ;  directai  the  conduct  of 
the  clans  who  had  taken  arme  in  behalf  of 
his  majesty;  and,  by  his  vigilance,  overawed 
the  disaffected  chieflaios  of  that  country, 
who  had  not  yet  openly  engaged  in  the  re- 
bellion.   Immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
Cope,  sit  thousand  Dutch  troops  (7)  arrived 
in  Bngland,  and  three  battalions  of  guards, 
with  seven  regiments  of  in&ntrv,  were  re- 
called from  Flanders,  for  the  defence  of  the 
kinfi;dom.  They  forthwith  began  their  march 
to  016  North,  under  the  command  of  general 
Wade,  who  received  orders  to  assemble  an 
army,  which  proceeded  to  Newcastle.  The 
parliament  meeting  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
October,  his  majesty  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  an  unnatural  rebellion  had  broke 
out  in  Scotland,  towards  the  suppression  of 
which  he  craved  their  advice  and  assistance. 
He  found  both  houses  cordial  in  their  ad- 
dresses, and  asealoos  in  their  attachment  to 
his  peraon-and  government    The  commons 
forthwith  suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act; 
and  several  persons  were  apprehended  on 
suspicion  of  treasonable  practices.    Imme- 
diately after  the  session  was  opened,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  from  the  Neth- 
erlands and  was  followed  by  another  de- 
tachment of  dragoons  and  in&ntry.    The 
train  bands  of  London  were  reviewed  by 
his  majesty;  the  county  regiments  were 
completed ;  the  volunteers,  in  difTereat  parts 
of  the  kinsfdom,  employed  themselves  in- 
dustriously in  the  exercise  of  arms;  and 
the  whole  English  nation  seemed  to  rise  up 
as  one  man  against  this  formidable  invader. 
The  government  being  apprehensive  of  a 
descent   from  France,  appointed   admiral 
Vernon  to  command  a'  squadron    in  the 
Downs,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enem  v 
by  sea,  especially  in  the  harbors  of  Dunkirk 
and  Boulogne;  and  his  cruisers  took  several 
ships  laden  with  soldiers,  officers,  and  am- 
munition, destined  for  the  service  of  the 
pretender  in  Scotland. 

This  enterprising  youth,  having  collected 
about  five  thousaiKl  men,  resolveid  to  make 
an  irruption  into  Ensfland,  which  he  accord- 
inerly  entered  by  the  west  border,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  November.  Carlisle  was  in- 
vested, ajid  in  less  than  three  dajrs  surren- 
dered :  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him  at 
Bramotnn,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  on 
their  knees.  Here  he  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms:  his  father  was  pmclaim- 
ei  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  himself  re- 
gent, bv  the  ma?iatratee  in  their  formali- 
ties. Generfil  Wade  beine  apprized  of  his 
progress,  decamped  from  Newcastle,  and 
advanced  across  the  country  as  fiir  as  Hex- 


ham, tfaoogb  the  fields  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  roads  almost  impassable. 
There  he  received  intelligence  that  Carlisle 
was  reduced,  and  forthwith  returned  to  his 
former  station.  In  the  mean  time,  orders 
were  issued  for  assembling  another  army  in 
Stafibrdshir%  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Ligonier.  Prince  Charles,  notwith* 
standing  this  formidable  opposition,  deter- 
mined to  proceed.  He  had  received  aaau- 
rances  from  France,  that  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Britain,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
his  ikvor ;  and  he  never  doubted  but  that  he 
should  be  joined  by  all  the  English  malcon- 
tents, as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  Leaving  a  smdl  gar- 
rison in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  he  advanced 
to  Penrith,  marching  on  foot,  in  the  High- 
Umd  garb,  at  the  head  of  his  forces ;  and 
continued  his  route  throngh  Lancaster  and 
Preston  to  Manchester,  where,  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth day  of  the  month,  he  established 
his  head-quarters.  There  be  was  joined  by 
about  two  hundred  Englishmen,  who  were 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Towmey.  The  inhabitants  seem- 
ed io  receive  him  with  marks  of  afiection ; 
and  his  arrival  was  celebrated  by  illumina- 
tions, and  other  public  rejoicings.  His  sup- 
posed intention  was  to  prosecute  his  maroh 
by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where 
he  hoped  to  find  a  gntX  number  of  adhe- 
rents: but  all  the  bridges  over  the  river 
Mersey  being  broken  down,  he  chase  the 
route  to  Stockport,  and  fotrded  the  river  at 
the  heed  of  his  division,  though  the  vrater 
rose  to  his  middle.  He  passed  through  Mac- 
clesfield and  Congleton ;  and  on  the  fourth 
day  of  December  entered  the  town  of  Der- 
by, in  which  his  army  was  quartered,  and 
his  father  proclaimed  with  great  formality. 
He  had  now  advanced  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  capital,  which  was  filled  with 
terror  and  confusion.  Wade '  lingered  in 
Yorkshire:  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had 
assumed  the  command  of  the  other  army 
assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Litchfield. 
He  had  marohed  from  StaflS>rd  to  Stone;  so 
that  the  rebels,  in  turning  off  from  Ash- 
bourne to  Derby,  had  gained  a  maroh  be- 
tween him  and  London.  Had  Charles  pro- 
ceeded in  his  career  with  that  expedition 
which  he  had  hitherto  used,  he  might  have 
made  himself  ^-master  of  the  metropolis, 
where  he  would  have  been  certainly  joined 
by  a  considerable  number  of  his  well-wish- 
ers, who  waited  impatiently  for  his  ap- 
proach: vet  this  exploit  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  hazarding  an  en- 
sragement,  and  running  the  risk  of  bein|f 
inclosed  withiir  three  armies,  each  greatly 
superior  to  his  own  in  number  and  artillery. 
Orders  were  given  for  forming  a  camp  oa 
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Finchlejr-oommon,  when  the  king  resolved 
to  take  the  field  in  penoo,  accompanied  by 
the  earl  of  Stair,  field^marshal  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  Sooth- 
Britain.  Some  Romish  jiriests  were  appre- 
hended :  the  militia  of  London  and  Mnidle- 
sex  were  kept  in  readiness  to  march :  doa- 
hle  watches  were  posted  at  the  city-gates, 
and  signals  of  alarm  appointed.  The  Tolun- 
teers  of  the  city  were  incorporated  into  a 
regiment:  the  practitioners  of  the  kw, 
hnded  by  the  judges ;  weavers  of  Spital- 
fiekis,  and  other  communities,  engaged  in 
associations ;  and  even  the  managers  of  the 
theatres  ofiered  to  raise  a  body  of  their  de- 
pendants for  the  service  of  the  government 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions  and  ap- 
pearances of  unanimity,  the  trading  part  of 
the  city,  and  those  concerned  in  the  money- 
eorporations,  were  overwhelmed  with  fear 
and  dejection.  They  reposed  very  little 
confidence  in  the  courage  or  discipline'  of 
their  militia  and  volunteers:  tbey  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  French  were 
employed  in  making  preparations  at  Dun- 
kirk and  Calab  for  a  descent  opon  Encrland : 
they  dreaded  an  insurrection  o^tke  Roman 
Catholics,  and  other  fi'iends  of  the  house  of 
Stuart;  and  they  reflected  that  the  high- 
landers,  of  whom  by  this  time  they  had 
conceived  a  most  terrible  klea,  were  within 
four  days'  march  of  the  capital.    Alarmed 

S  these  considerations,  they  prognoetkaLted 
eir  own  ruin  in  the  approaching  revolu- 
tion ;  and  their  countenances  exhibited  the; 
plainest  marks  of  horror  and  despair.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  jaoobites  were  elevated 
to  an  insolence  of  hope,  which  tiiey  were 
at  no  pains  to  conceal ;  while  many  people, 
who  had  no  private  property  to  lose,  and 
thought  no  change  would  be  for  the  worse, 
vraited  the  issue  of  this  crisis  with  the  most 
calm  indifierence. 

THE  REBELS  RETREAT  INTO  SCOTLAND. 
This  state  of  suspense  was  of  short  du- 
ration. The  young  pretender  found  him- 
self miserably  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tiona  He  had  now  advanced  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  kingdom,  and  except  a  few  that 
joined  him  at  Manchester,  .not  a  soul  ap- 
peared in  his  behalf:  one  would  have  im- 
agined that  all  the  iacobites  of  England  had 
been  annihilated.  The  Welch  took  no  step 
to  excite  an  insurrection  in  his  favor :  the 
French  made  no  attempt  tcwrards  an  inva- 
sion :  his  court  was  divided  into  fiiotions : 
the  Highland  chiefs  began  to  murmur,  and 
their  clans  to  be  unruly :  he  saw  himself 
with  a  handful  of  men  hemmed  in  between 
two  considerable  armies  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  in  a  country  disafiected  to  his 
cause.  He  knew  he  could'  not  proceed  to 
the  metropolis  without  hazarding  a  battle, 
and  that  a  defeat  would  be  attended  with 


the  inevitable  destructkin  of  binsdf  and  4 
his  adherents;  and  he  had  received 
tion  that  his  fHends  and  oAicera  had 
bled  a  body  of  forces  in  the  North, 
in  number  to  those  by  whom  he  was  attend- 
ed. He  called  a  council  at  Deihy ;  and  pn* 
posed  to  advance  towards  LondoD:  the  po- 
posal  was  supported  by  lord  Nairn  wA 
great  vehemence;  but  after  violent  fr 
putes,  the  majority  determined  that  tiicy 
should  retreat  to  Scotland  vrith  all  pooAk 
expedition.  Accordingly  they  ahuidoocrf 
Derby  on  the  sixth  day  of  Deoember,  carir 
in  the  morning,  and  measured  back  thie 
route  by  which  they  had  advanced :  on  tbe 
ninth  their  vanguard  arrived  at  Mancbo- 
ter :  on  the  twelfth  tbev  entered  Prertoe, 
and  continued  their  march  northwarda  The 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  encamped  it 
Meriden,  when  first  apprized  of  their  is- 
treat,  detached  the  horse  and  drmoniB 
pursuit  of  them ;  while  general  Wade  be- 
fn^n  his  march  fipm  Ferry-bridge  in  Lu- 
cashire,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  then 
in  their  route :  but  at  Wakefield  he  nnde^ 
stood  that  Uiey  had  already  readhed  Wigsa: 
he,  therefore,  repaired  to  hm  old  port  it 
Newcastle,  after  having  detached  geneni 
O^ethorpe,  with  his  horse  and  dragoou,  to 
jom  those  who  had  been  sent  off  from  dv 
dnke*s  army.  They  pursued  with  such  alac- 
rity, that  they  overtook  the  rear  of  the  reb> 
els,  with  which  they  skirmished,  in  Imo- 
ca^ire.  The  militia  of  Cumberland  ud 
Westmoreland  were  raised  and  armed  \j 
the  duke*s  order,  to  harass  tbem  hi  tkir 
march.  The  bridges  were  broken  doirs. 
the  roads  damaged,  and  the  beacens  lighted 
to  alarm  the  country.  NeverthelesB^  they 
retreated  regularly  with  their  small  trun 
of  artillery.  They  were  overtaken  it  the 
village  of  Clifton,  in  the  neigfaboriMod  of 
Penrith,  by  two  regiments  of  dii^inn& 
These  alighted,  and  lined  the  hedgei^  in  or- 
der to  MrasB  part  of  the  enemy^s  rear- 
guard, commanded  by  lord  John  Marrer; 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  MaephersMie,  it- 
tackisd  the  dragoons  sword  in  band,  lod  re- 
pulsed them  with  some  loea  On  tiie  sine- 
teenth  day  of  the  month,  the  Higfalaiid 
army  reacned  Carlisle,  where  the  majority 
of  the  English  in  the  seirvioe  of  the  |^ 
tender  were  left,  at  their  own  Mxe. 
Charles,  having  reinforced  the  garrison  of 
the  place,  crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and  Sol- 
way  into  Scotland,  having  thus  aooompliab- 
ed  one  of  the  most  surprising  retreats  tbit 
ever  was  performed.  But  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  of  this  expeditioo  wn, 
the  moderation  and  regularity  with  whidi 
those  forocions  people  condncted  theniselvei 
in  a  country  abounding  with  plunder.  No 
violence  was  ofiered ;  no  outrage  commit- 
ted; and  they  were  ^fectnaHy  restnised 
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fnm  the  exercise  of  impine;  NoCwithitaB^- 
tng  the  excessive  cold,  tbe  hanger  and 
^tigfie,  to  which  they  must  have  toen  ez- 
poeed,  they  left  behind  no  nek,  and  lost  a 
very  few  strag|^ers ;  bat  retired  with  de- 
liberation, and  carried  off  their  cannon  in 
the  ftce  c^  their  enemy.  The  duke  of 
Oimberland  investod  Carude  with  his  whole 
army  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  the  garrison  sarrendered 
on  a  sort  of  capitulation  made  with  the  duke 
of  lUchmond.  The  prisoners,  amounting  to 
about  ftiar  hundred,  were  imprisoned  in  difr 
ferent  jails  m  England,  and  the  duke  re- 
turned to  London. 

The  pretender  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
DuBB^fries  to  Glasgow,  fhim  which  last  city 
he  exacted  severe  contributions,  on  account 
at  its  attachment  to  the  government,  for 
whose  service  it  had  raised  a  regiment  of 
nine  hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Home.  Having  continued  several 
days  at  Glasgow,  be  advanced  towards  Stir- 
ling, and  was  joined  by  some  fotces  which 
had  been  assembled  in  jiis  absence  by  lords 
Eiewis  Gordon  and  John  Drununond,  bro- 
thers to  the  dukes  of  Gordon  and  Perth 
This  last  nobleman  bad  arrived  from  France 
in  November,  with  a  small  reinforcement 
of  French  and  Irish,  and  a  commission  as 
general  of  these  auxiliariea    He  fixed  his 
head-qaarten  at  Perth,  where  he  ^¥as  rein* 
ibrced  by  the  earl  of  Cromartie  and  other 
clans,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  and 
he  was  accommodated  with  a  smaU  train  of 
artillery.  They  bod  found  means  to  surprise 
a  slooe  of  war  at  Montrose,  with  the  guns 
of  which  they  fortified  that  harbor.    They 
had  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
fh)m  Spain.  They  took  possession  of  Dundee^ 
Oomblane,  Downcastle,  and  laid  Fife  under 
contribotkm.  The  earl  of  London  remained 
at  Inverness,  with  about  two  thousand  faigh- 
landeis  in  the  service  of  his  majesty.    He 
convoyed  provisions  to  Fort-Augustus  and 
Port-w91iam ;  he  secured  the  person  of  lord 
Lovat,  who  still  temporized,  and  at  length 
this  canning  veteran  accomplished  his  e^ 
cape.  The  mird  of  Macieod,  and  Mr.  Munro 
of  Culcaim,  being  detached  flrom  Inverness 
towards  Aberdeenshire,  were  surprised  and 
routed  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  Inverary; 
and  that  interest  seemed  to  preponderate 
in  the  north  of  Seothind.    Pnnce  Charles 
being  joined  W  lord  John  Drumroood,  in- 
vested the  castle  of  Stirling,  in  which  gene- 
mi  Blakeney  oonunanded:  but  his  people 
were  so  little  used  to  enterprises  of  this 
kind,  that  they  made  very  little  progress  in 
their  opemtbns. 

THE  KING'S  TROOPS  UNDER  HAWLEY 
ARE  WORSTED  AT  FALKIRK. 
Bt  this  time,  a  considerable  body  of  forces 
was  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  con- 


duct of  general  Hawley,  who  determined  to 
relieve  Stirling  castle,  and  adYanced  to  lin- 
lithgow  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January : 
next  day  his  whole  army  rendezvoused  at 
F^lhirkt  while  the  rebels  were  cantoned 
about  Bannockbum.  On  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month,  they  began  their  march  in  two 
columns  to  attack  the  king's  forces,  and  had 
forded  the  water  of  Carven,  within  three 
miles  of  Hawley*s  camp,  before  he  discover- 
ed their  intention.  Such  was  his  obstinacy, 
seltomceit,  or  contempt  of  the  enemv,  that 
he  sbghted  the  repeated  intdligence  he  had 
received  of  their  motions  and  design,  firady 
believing  they  durst  not  hsjuird  ai^  eiwage- 
ment.  At  length,  perceiving  they  had  oc- 
cupied the  rising  ground  to  the  southward 
of  Falkirk,  he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance, 
and  drive  them  from  the  eminence ;  while 
bis  infantry  formed  and  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  The  highlanders  kept  up 
their  fire,  and  took  aim  so  well,  that  the  as- 
sailants were  broke  by  the  firsfe  volley :  (hey 
retreated  with  precipitatiott,  and  fell  is 
amongst  the  infontry,  winch  were  likewise 
discomposed  by  the  wind  sad  rain  beating 
with  great  violence  in  their  faees^  wetting 
their  powder,  and  disturbing  their  eyesight 
Some  of  the  dragoons  ralliM,  and  advaiwed 
agabi  to  the  charge,  with  part  of  the  infon- 
try  which  had  not  been  engaged :  then  tl;e 
pretender  marched  up  at  the  head  of  his 
corps  de  reserve,  consisting  of  the  regiment 
of  lord  John  Dmmmond,  and  the  Irish 
piqueta  These  reinforcing  the  Camerons 
and  the  Stuarts  in  the  front  line,  immedi- 
ately obliged  the  dragoons  to  give  way  a 
second  time ;  and  they  again  disordered  the 
foot  in  their  retreat  They  set  fire  to  their 
camp,  and  abandoned  Falkirk  with  their 
baggage  and  trains  which  last  had  never 
readid  the  field  of  battle.  The  rebels  fol- 
lowed their  first  Uow,  and  great  part  of  the 
royal  arm^,  after  one  irreffalar  discharge, 
turned  their  backs  and  fiel  in  the  utmost 
consternation.  In  all  probability  few  or 
none  of  them  would  have  escaped,  had  not 
general  Hnske  and  brigadier  Cholmottdeley 
rallied  part  of  some  regiments,  and  made  a 
galfaut  stand,  which  fiivored  the  retreet  of 
the  rest  to  Falkirk,  from  whence  they  retired 
in  confiision  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  the  field 
of  battle,  with  part  of  tiieir  tents  and  artil- 
lery, to  the  rebels :  but  their  loss  of  men  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred,  including  Sir 
Robert  Monro,  colonel  Whitney,  and  some 
other  officers  of  distinction.  It  was  at 
liiis  period,  that  the  officers  who  had  been 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  and  con- 
veyed to  Angus  and  Fife,  finding  themselves 
unguarded,  broke  their  parole,  and  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  on  pretence  of  their  havbip 
been  forcibly  releaused  by  the  inhabitants  or 
those  parts  (8). 
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THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND  COMMANDS 
THE  ROYAL  TROOPS. 
CSnmtAL  Hawiat,  who  had  boogted  that, 
^th  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  be  would 
4rive  the  rebel  army  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  incurred  abundance 
^  cenflure  fi>r  the  disposition  he  made,  as 
well  as  for  his  conduct  before  and  after  the 
«ction :  but  he  (bund  means  to  vindicate 
himself  to  the  satisiaction  of  his  sovereign. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  judged  necessary  that 
the  army  in  Scotland  should  be  commanded 
by  a  general  in  whom  the  soldiers  might 
have  some  confidence;  and  the  duke  of 
Cumberknd  was  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
Over  and  above  his  being  beloved  by  the 
army,  it  was  suggested,  that  the  appearance 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  Scotland  might 
have  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  that  kingdom :  he,  therefore, 
began  to  prepare  for  his  northern  expedition. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  minister  at   the 
Hague  havinff  represented  to  the  States- 
general,  that  Sie  auxiliaries  which  they  had 
sent  into  Great  Britain  were  part  of  the 
garrisons  of  Toumay  and  Dendermonde, 
and  restricted  by  the  capitulation  from  bear- 
ing arms  against  France  for  a  certain  term, 
the  States  th6ught  proper  to  recall  them, 
rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
his  most  Christian  majesty.   In  the  room  of 
those  troops,  six  thousand  Hessians  were 
transported  from  Flanders  to  Leith,  where 
they  arrived  in  the  b^innmg  of  February, 
under  the  command  of  their  prince,  Frede- 
rick of  Hesse,  son-in-law  to  his  Britannic 
majesty.   By  this  time  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  in  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  fourteen 
battalions  of  in&ntry,  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, and  twelve  hundred  highlanders  from 
Argyleshire,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Campbell...:..  1746.  On  the  last  day  of  Janua- 
ry, bis  royal  highness  began  his  march  to 
Linlithgow;  aid  the  enemy,  who  had  re- 
newed the  siege  of  Stirling-castle,  not  only 
abandoned  that  enterprise,  but  crossed  the 
river  Forth  withprecipitation.  Their  prince 
found  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  his 
forces,  that  part  of  the  country  being  quite 
exhausted.    He  hoped  to  be  reinforced  in 
the  highlands,  and  to  receive  supplies  of  all 
kinds  nrom  France  and  Spain :  he,  therefore, 
retired  by  Badenoch   towards   Inverness, 
which  the  earl  of  Loudon  abandoned  at  his 
anproach.   The  fort  was  surrendered  to  him 
almost  without  opposition,  and  here  he  fixed 
his  head-quarters.    His  next  exploit  was 


the  siege  of  Fort-AugastuB,  which  )ie  in  i 
little  time  reduced.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land having  secured  the  important  posts  of 
Stirling  and  Perth,  with  the  Hessian  batta- 
lions,  advaiiced  with  the  army  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  duke  irf*  Gor- 
don, the  earls  of  Aberdeen  and  Findlater, 
the  laird  of  Grant,  and  other  peraaos  of  dis- 
unction. 

THE  REBELS  UNDERTAKE  THE  SIEGE  Of 
FORT-WILUAM. 
While  he  remained  in  this  place,  lefre^ 
ing  his  troops,  and  preparing  magaziDcs,  i 
par^  of  the  rebels  surprised  a  detachment 
of  Kingston's  horse,  and  ^bout  seventy  A^ 
gyleshire  highlanders,  at  Keith,  who  were 
either  killed  or  taken.    Several  advanced 
parties  of  that  militia  met  with  the  same 
fate  in  different  places.   Lord  George  Mur- 
ray invested  the  castle  of  Blair,  w£ch  was 
defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  until  a 
body  of  Hessians  marched  to  its  relief  and 
obliged  the  rebels  to  retire.    The  prince- 
pretender  ordered  all  his  forces  lo  assemUe, 
m  order  to  begin  their  march  for  Aberdeen, 
to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  remonstrance  from  the 
clans,  who  declined  leaving  their  fomilies 
at  the  mercy  of  the  king*s  garrison  in  Fort- 
William,  he  resolved  previously  to  reduce 
that  fortress,  the  siege  of  which  was  under- 
taken by  brigadier  Stapleton,  an  engineer 
in  the  Fiench  service :  but  the  place  was 
so  vi^rously  maintained  by  captain  Soot, 
that  m  the  be^nning  of  April  they  thoofrht 
proper  to  reluiquish  the  enterprise.    The 
earl  of  Loudon  had  retired  into  Sutherland, 
and  taken  post  at  Dornoch,  where  his  quar- 
ters were  beat  up  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  the  rebels,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Perth :  a  major  and  sixty  men  taken  prison- 
ers ;  and  the  earl  was  obli^fed  to  take  dieiter 
in  the  Isle  of  Skyc.    These  little  checks 
were'  counterbalanced  by  some  advantasres 
which  his  majesty's  arms  obtained.    The 
sloop  of  war  which  the  rebels  had  surprised 
at  Montrose  was  retaken  in  Sutherland, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  arms  on  board,  which  she 
had  brought  from  France  for  the  use  of  the 
pretender.    In  the  same  county,  the  eari 
of  Cromartie  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
was  taken  by  the  militia  of  Sutherland,  who 
likewise  defeated  a  body  of  the  rdiels  at 
Goldspie.     This  action  happened  oo  the 
very  day  whuh  has  been  rendered  &mooB 
by  the  victory  obtained  at  Culloden. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  V. 


I  Tlw  oppoiition  tad  rattained 
t  hearr  Mow  in  the  dtatb  of 
Uie  dttke  of  Argyle,  •  noUe- 
naii  of  shiiiiiig  qiMlilleations 
ibr  tte  tenate  awl  tte  Held* 
wboM  etaaracter  would  bavv 
been  atiU  more  illustriottfl,  had 
not  MOM  parts  of  his  oonduet 
rabjected  bin  to  the  sos|ncioD 
of  Kjflsbneas  and  inconstancy. 
Hewassasoeeded  in  that  title 
by  bis  brother,  Archibald  earl 
of  lUy. 

S  Mr.  Pope,  the  celebrated  poet, 
died  in  the  aiODth  of  June.  In 
October,  tlie  old  dntchess  of 
Marlborough  resigned  her 
breath  in  the  eighty-fUlh  year 
of  her  age,  immeneely  rich,  and 
very  little  regretted,  either  by 
ber  own  ftmily,  or  the  world  in 
■caeraL 

3  Robert  earl  of  Orlbrd,  late  prime 
minister,  died  in  March,  after 
having  for  a  very  short  time 
enjoved  a  pension  of  four  thoa- 
«ad  poands  granted  by  the 
erewB,  in  conmderation  of  his 
vtit  nrnces.  Tbooch  he  had 
nr  Heh  a  teDgth  of  tame  direct 


ed  the  application  of  the  pnblk 
treasure,  his  circumstancea 
were  not  affluent :  he  was  lib 
eral  in  his  dispositioBt  and  had 
such  a  number  of  rapacious  de 
pendants  to  gratify,  that  little 
wai  left  ftir  his  own  private  oc 
easions.    , 

Tte  Elisabeth,  a  king's  ship, 
was  procured  as  a  convoy,  by 
tte  ioterast  of  Mr.  Wal^  an 
Iriah  merehant  at  Naniea;  and 
on  board  of  ter  flfty  IVench 
young  gentlemen  embarlBed  as 
volunteeM: 

While  te  resided  at  Edfahuiih. 
some  of  tte  Presbyterian  deny 
continued  to  preach  in  uie 
churches  of  that  city,  and  pub- 
licly prayed  for  king  Geoife, 
witliout  suflbriog  tte  least  pun 
ishment  or  molestation.  One 
minister  in  particular,  of  tte 
name  of  MacVicar,  being  so- 
licited by  some  Rigfalandeis  to 
pray  for  tteir  prinoe,  promised 
to  comply  with  their  request, 
and  performed  his  promise  in 
words  to  this  eflbet ;  **  And  as 
flir  tte.yottBf  prinee,  wha  ia 


eonae  hitter  hi  quest  of  m 
earthly  crown,  grant,  O  tiOid, 
ttet  te  may  qpeedily  receive  a 
crown  of  glory.** 

6  HeeoUeitad,  and  issaid  toteve 
obtained  of  tte  chevalier  de 
St.  George,  ttepatent  of  a  duke, 
and  a  coeomisiion  for  being 
hMd-lletttenant  of  all  tte  High 
lands. 

7  Ttey  were  composed  of  tte 
forces  who  had  been  in  garrison 
at  Toumay  and  Dendwmonde 
when  those  places  we're  taken, 
and  engaged  by  capitulation, 
ttat  tte^  steuld  not  perfiNrm 
any  military  Ainction  before 
tte  lint  day  of  January,  in  tte 

Car  1747;  so  tbey  eoubi  not 
ve  acted  in  England  wttteut 
tte  infringement  of  a  rolemn 
treaty. 

8  Sir  Peter  Malket,  eapuin  Lucy 
Scott,  lieutenants  Farauharson 
and  Cuauning,  with  a  rw  other 

'  gentiamen,  adhered  punctually 
to  their  parole,  and  tteix  eon- 
duet  was  approved  by  his  bm- 
Jetty. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  ReheU  &re  totally  dtfeated  at  CuIMen—Tke  Duke  qf  Cumberland  takea  Pm- 
testion  of  Jmemes9t  and  qfterwards  encamps  at  fbrf-Aitftcsfuf — The  Prtnce-iVe- 
tender  eecanee  to  France--^-Oonmil8wn  in  the  Minietry — Liberality  of  the  C&mmoiu 
— Trial  of  the  ReheU^KUmamock^  Balmerino,  Lmatj  and  Mr,  RateHff^  ate  he- 
headed  on  Tower^iU^The  States-general  alarmed  at  the  Progress  of  the  French 
<n  the  Netherlands^-Count  8axe  subdues  all  Flanders,  Brabant^  and  Hamandt— 
Reduces  the  strong  Fortress  of  Namur,  and  defeats  the  allied  Army  at  Rouooux— 
The  French  and  Spantards  are  compelled  to  abandon  Piedmont  and  the  Milamese— 
Don  Philip  is  worsted  at  Ck>dogno,  and  afterwards  at  Porto  Freddo — The  Austrians 
ttAe  Possession  ef  Genoa — Count  Brown  penetrates  into  Propence — The  Genoese 
expel  the  Austriansfrom  their  City, — Madras  in  the  East  Indies  taken  by  the  F^renck 
— Expedition  to  the  Coast  of  Bretagne,  and  Attempt  upon  Porto  UOnent — Nanal 
Transactions  in  the  West  Indies — Conferences  at  Breda —  Vast  StfppHes  granted 
by  the  Ckmimons  of  England — Parliament  dissolved-^The  French  and  Albes  take 
the  Fitdd  in  Ftanders — Prince  of  Orange  elected  Stadtholder,  Captain-general,  and 
Admiral  qf  the  United  Prwinces^The  Confederates  defeated  at  LaffO&t^Siege 
4^  Bergenrop-Zoon^ — The  Austrians  undertake  the  Siege  of  Genoa,  wKidk,  howeser, 
they  abandon — The  Chevalier  de  Bdleme  dam  in  the  Attack  ofExiUes — A  Frendi 
Squadron  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Admirals  Anson  and  Warren — Adminl 
Hawke  obtains  another  Victory  over  the  French  at  Sea^^Other  Nasal  Transactioiu 
— Congress  at  Aix4a'Chapelie — Compliant  Temffer  of  the  new  Parliament — Pre- 
,  Ivmnaries  signed— Preparations  for  the  Campaign  in  the  Netherlands — Siege  ^ 
Maestrieht — Cessation  qf  Arms — Transactions  in  the  East  and  West  Indses-^Con- 
dusum  of  the  D^/kntive  Treaty  at  Aix4a'Chapelle. 


THE  REBELS  ARE  TOTALLT  DEFEATED. 
Ih  the  beginning;  of  April,  the  duke  of 
Cnmberland  began  his  much  fitxn  Aber- 
deen, and  on  the  twelfth  paaaed  the  deep 
and  rapid  river  Spey,  without  oppoeitixHi 
iiom  the  rebek,  though  a  detadunent  of 
them  appeared  on  the  opposite  side.  Why 
they  did  not  dispute  the  paeaage  is  not  easy 
to  be  conceived ;  but,  indeed,  from  this  in- 
stance qf  neglect,  and  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, we  may  conclude  they  were  under  a 
total  infiituation.  His  royal  hi^^ess  pro- 
ceeded to  Nairn,  where  he  received  intelli- 
gnce,  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  from 
vemesB  to  Culloden,  about  the  distance 
cf  nine  miles  from  the  loyal  army,  with  in- 
tenti<m  to  give  him  battle.  The  design  of 
Charles  was  to  march  in  the  night  from 
Culloden  and  surprise  the  duke*s  army  at 
daybreak:  for  this  purpose  the  English 
camp  had  been  reconnoitred;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  fifteenth  the  highland  army 
began  to  march  in  two  columns.  Their  de- 
sign was  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  attack 
them  at  once  on  all  quarters :  but  the  length 
o£  the  columns  embarrassed  the  march,  so 
that  the  army  was  obliged  to  make  many 
halts :  the  men  had  been  under  arms  during 
the  whole  preceding  night,  were  ikint  with 
hunger  and  &tiguei  and  many  of  them  over- 
powered with  sleep.  Some  were  unable  to 
proceed;  others  dropped  off  unperceived  in 


the  dark ;  and  the  march  was  retarded  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  woukl  have  been  im- 
possible to  reach  the  duke's  camp  before  son- 
rise.  The  design  being  thus  frustrated,  the 
prince-pretender  was  with  great  i^actance 
prevailed  upon  bjr  his  general  officers  ta 
measure  back  his  way  to  Culloden;  at 
which  place  he  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than 
great  numbers  of  his  followers  dispened  in 
quest  of  provision;  and  many,  overoome 
with  weanness  and  sleep,  threw  themsetves 
down  on  the  heath,  and  along  'the  park 
walla  Their  repose,  however,  was  non 
interrupted  in  a  very  disagreeable  nanner. 
Their  prince  receiving  intelligeboe  that  his 
enemies  were  in  full  march  to  attack  him. 
resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  or- 
dered his  troops  to  be  fornied  for  that  par- 
pose.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  having  made  the  proper 
dispositions,  decamped  from  Nairn  early  in 
the  morning,  and  after  a  march  of  nine 
miles  perceived  the  hiffhknders  drawn  op 
in  order  of  battle,  to  uie  number  of  four 
thousand  men,  in  thirteen  divisions,  supplied 
with  some  pieces  of  artillery.  The  royal 
army,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  the 
duke  immediatelv  formed  into  three  lines, 
disposed  in  ezceUent  order:  and  about  one 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cannonadini^ 
began.  The  artillery  of  the  rebels  was  ijl 
served,  and  did  very  little  ezecutian ;  but 
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that  of  the  king's  troope  made  dreadful  havoc 
amooff  the  enemy.    Impatient  of  tbia  fire, 
their  front  line  advanced  to  the  attack,  and 
about  five  hundred  of  the  dans  cfaai|^  the 
dake*8  left  wing  with  their  uaoal  mipetu- 
oaity •     Que  regiment  waa  disordered  by  the 
wet^t  of  this  column ;  but  two  batt&Uons 
advancing-  from  the  secQind  line,  sustained 
the  firat,  and  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  career, 
by  a  severe  ftre,  that  killed  a  great  number. 
At  the  flame  time,  the  dragoons  under  Haw- 
ley,  and  the  Argyleshire  militia  pulled  down 
a  park  wall  that  covered  their  fiank,  and 
the   cavalry  fidling  in  among  the  rebels 
sword  in  hand,  completed  their  confusbn. 
The  French  picquets  on  their  left,  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  highlanders  by  a  close 
and  regular  fire:  and  then  retired  to  Inver- 
nessy  where  they  surrendered  themselves 
prisooers  of  war.    An  entire  body  of  the 
rebelfl  marofaed  off  the  field  m  order,  with 
their  pipee  playing,  and  the  pretender's 
standard  displayed;  the  rest  were  routed 
with  great  maughter ;  and  their  prince  was 
with  reluctance  prevailed  upon  to  retire. 
In  less  than  thirty  minutes  they  were  to- 
tally defeated,  and  the  field  covered  with 
the  slain.     The  road,  as  far  as  InvemesB, 
was  strewed  with  dead  bodies;  and  a  great 
number  of  people,  who,  from  motives  of  cu- 
riosity, had  oome  to  see  the  battle,  were 
sacrificed  to  the  undistinguished  venffeence 
of  the  victors.  Twelve  hundred  rebeb  were 
slain  or  wounded  on  the  field,  and  in  the 
pufsniL  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock  was  taken; 
and  in  a  few  days  lord  Bahnerino  surren- 
dered to  a  country  gentleman,  at  whose 
house  he  presented  himself  for  this  purpose. 
The  glory  of  the  victory  was  sullied  bv  the 
barbarity  of  the  aoldiera    They  had  'been 
provokM  by  their  former  disgraces  to  the 
most  savage  thirst  of  revenge.    Not  con- 
tented with  the  blood  which  waa  so  profuse- 
ly shed  in  the  heat  of  action,  they  traversed 
the  field  alter  the  battle,  and  massacred 
those  miserable  wretches  who  lay  maimed 
and  expiring:  nay,  some  ofiicers  acted  a 
part  in  this  cruel  scene  of  assassination ;  the 
triumph  of  low  illiberal  minds,  uninspired 
by  sentiment,  untinctured  by  humanity.  The 
vanquished  adventurer  rode  off  the  lield, 
accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  lord 
Blcho,  and  a  few  horsemen ;  he  crossed  the 
water  at  Nairn,  and  retired  to  the  house  (^ 
%  gentleman  in  Stratharrick,  where  he  con- 
ferred with  oM  lord  Lovat;  then  he  dis- 
vamed  his  followers,  and  wandered  about, 
^  wretched  and  solitary  fugitive,  among  the 
isles  and  mountains  mr  the  space  of  five 
months,  during  which  be  underwent  such  a 
series  of  dangers,  hardships,  and  misery,  as 
no  other  person  ever  outlived.  Thus,  in  one 
«^  hour,  all  his  hope  vanished,  and  the 
rebellion  was  entirely  extinguished.    One 


would  almost  imagine,  the  condacton  of- 
this  desperate  enterprise  had  conspired  their 
own  destruction,  as  they  certainly  n^ected 
evory  step  that  might  have  contributed  to 
their  safety  or  succesa  They  might  have 
opposed  the  duke  of  Cnmberiand  at  the 
passage  of  the  Spey ;  they  might,  by  proper 
conduct,  have  afterwards  attad^ed  his  camp 
in  the  night,  with  a  good  promct  of  suc- 
cesa As  they  were  greatly  inrerior  to  him 
in  number,  and  weakened  with  hunger  and 
fotigue,  they  might  have  retired  to  me  hills 
and  fostnesses,  where  they  would  have  found 
plenty  of  live  cattle  for  provision,  recruited 
their  regiments^  and  been  joined  by  a  t/ttoog 
reinforcement,  which  was  actually  in  fufi 
march  to  their  assistance.  But  they  were 
distracted  by  dissensions  and  jealousies: 
they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  despair,  and 
wilfiilly  devoted  themselves  to  ruin  and 
death.  When  the  news  of  th^  battle  ar- 
rived in  England,  the  nation  was  transported 
with  joy,  and  extolled  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land as  a  hero  and  deliverer.  Both  houses 
of  parliament  congratulated  his  maiesty  on 
the  auopicious  event  They  decreed,  in  tlie 
most  solemn  manner,  their  public  thanks  to 
his  royal  highness,  whu;h  were  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  speakers ;  and  the  commons, 
by  bill,  added  &Ye  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  to  his  foimer  revenue. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND  TAKES 

POSSESSION  OF  INVERNESS. 
ImoDiATKLT  after  the  decisive  action  at 
Culloden,  the  duke  took  possession  of  In- 
verness, where  six  and  thirty  deserters,  con- 
victed by  a  oourtpmartial,  were  ordered  to 
be  executed :  then  he  detached  several  par^ 
ties  to  lavage  the  country.  One  of  these 
apprehended  the  lady  Mackintosh,  who  was 
sent  prisoner  to  Invernesa  They  did  not 
plunder  her  house,  but  drove  away  her  cat- 
tle, though  her  husband  was  actuidly  in  the 
service  of  government  The  castle  of  lord 
Lovat  was  destroyed.  The  French  prison- 
ers were  sent  to  Carlisle  and  Penrith :  Kil- 
marnock, Balmerino,  Cromartie,  and  his 
son  the  lord  Macleod,  were  convened  by 
sea  to  London;  and  those  of  an  mforior 
rank  were  confined  in  difi^rent  prisona 
The  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  together  with 
a  brother  of  the  eaii  of  Dunmore,  were 
seized,  and  transported  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  to  which  the  earl  of  Traquaite  had 
been  committed  on  suspicion:  in  a  fow 
months  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Mur- 
ray, the  pretender's  secretary,  was  appre- 
hcmded ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  lord  Lovat, 
having  surrendered  himself,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  a  word,  all 
the  jails  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  capital 
northwards,  were  filled  with  those  unfortu- 
nate captives ;  and  great  numbers  of  them 
were  crowded  together  in  the  holds  of  ships. 
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where  they  periAed  in  the  most  deploreble 
manner,  lor  want  of  neoesBariec,  air,  and 
exercise.  Some  rebel  ehieft  escaped  in  two 
French  frigates,  which  had  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  liDchaber  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  engaged  three  vessels  belonging  to  his 
Britannic  majesty,  which  they  obliged  to 
retire.  Others  embarked  on  board  of  a  ship 
on  the  coast  of  Buchan,  and  were  conveyed 
to  Norway :  from  thence  they  travelled  to 
Sweden.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  advanced  with  the  army 
into  the  highlands,  as  hr  as  Fort-Auffustus, 
where  he  encamped,  and  sent  off  detach- 
ments on  all  hands,  to  hunt  down  the  fugi- 
tives, and  lay  waste  the  countiy  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  castles  of  Glengary  and 
Jjochiel  were  plundered  and  burned:  every 
house,  hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the  same 
&te,  without  distinction :  all  the  cattle  and 
provision  were  carried  ofi^:  the  men  were 
either  shot  upon  the  mountains,  like  wild 
beasts,  or  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  with- 
out fbrm  or  trial :  the  women,  after  having 
seen  their  husbands  and  fathers  murdered, 
were  subjected  to  brutal  violation,  and  then 
turned  out  naked,  with  their  children,  to 
starve  on  the  barren  heath&  One  whole 
fkmily  was  inclosed  in  a  bam,  and  con- 
sumed to  ashes.  Thoee  ministers  of  ven- 
geance were  so  alert  in  the  execution  of 
tneir  office,  that  in  a  few  days  there  was 
neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast,  to 
be  seen  in  the  compass  of  fifly  miles:  all 
was  ruin,  silence,  and  desolation. 
THE  PRETENDER  ESCAPES  TO  FRANCE. 
The  humane  reader  cannot  reflect  upon 
such  a  scene  without  grief  and  horror ;  what 
then  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the 
fugitive  prince,  when  he  beheld  these  spec- 
tacles of  woe,  the  dismal  fruit  of  his  ambi- 
tion? He  was  now  surrounded  by  armed 
troops,  that  chased  him  from  hill  to  dale, 
from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from  shore  to 
shore.  Sometimes  he  lurked*  in  caves  and 
cottages,  without  attendants,  or  any  other 
support  but  that  which  the  poorest  peasant 
could  supply.  Sometimes  he  was  rowed  in 
fisher-boats  from  isle  to  isle,  among  the 
Hebrides,  and  often  in  si^ht  of  his  pursu- 
era  For  some  days  he  appeared  in  woman*8 
attire,  and  even  paqped  through  the  midst 
of  his  enemies  unknown.  But,  understand- 
ing his  disguise  was  discovered,  he  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  travelling  mountaineer,  and 
wandered  about  among  the  woods  and 
heaths,  with  a  matted  beard,  and  squalid 
looks,  exposed  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weari- 
ness, and  in  continual  danger  of  being  ap- 
prehended. He  was  obliged  to  trust  his  life 
to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  individuals,  and 
many  of  these  were  in  the  lowest  paths  of 
fortune.  They  knew  that  a  price  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head ; 


and  that,  by  betraying  him,  they  should  en- 
joy wealth  and  affluence :  but  they  defeat- 
ed the  thought  of  obtaining  riches  on  sock 
infamous  terms,  and  ministered  to  his  ne- 
cessities with  the  utmost  seal  and  fidelity, 
even  ,at  the  hazard  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion. In  the  coune  of  these  peregrins  tJoos, 
he  vras  more  than  once  hemmed  in  by  hk 
purraers,  in  such  a  maimer  as  seemed  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  escaping :  yet  be 
was  never  abandoned  by  his  hope  and  recol- 
lection :  he  still  found  some  expedient  that 
saved  him  from  captivity  and  death ;  and 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  distreans 
maintained  the  most  amazing  equaniniity 
and  good  humor.,  At  length  a  privateer  of 
Saint  Ma\o,  hired  by  the  young  Sheridan 
and  some  other  Irish  adherents,  arrived  in 
Lochnanuagh ;  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
September,  this  unfortunate  prince  embark- 
ed in  the  liabit  which  he  wore  for  dinguise. 
His  eye  was  hollow,  his  visaee  wan,  and  his 
constitution  greatly  impaired  by  famine  and 
fiitiffue.  He  was  accompanied  by  Cameron 
of  Locbiel,  and  his  brother,  with  a  few 
other  exiles.  They  set  sail  for  France,  aod 
after  havinff  passed  unseen,  by  means  of  a 
thick  fi)g,  mroogh  a  British  squadron  com- 
manded by  admiral  Lestock,  and  been 
chased  by  two  English  ships  of  war,  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  Roseau,  near  Morlaiz  in 
Bretegne.  Perhaps  he  wonld  have  found 
it  still  more  difficult  to  escape,  had  not  the 
vigilance  and  eagerness  of  the  government 
b^n  relaxed,  in  consequence  of  a  report, 
that  he  had  already  fidlen  among  some  per- 
sons that  were  slain  by  a  volley  fixxn  one 
of  the  duke^s  detachments. 

OONVUMION  IN  THE  MINlSrrRY. 
Haviho  thus  explained  the  rise,  proj^ress, 
and  extinction  of  the  rebellion,  it  wdi  be 
necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  proceedings  in  parliament.   The  neces- 
sary steps  being  taJcen  for  quieting  the  in- 
t^ine  commotions  of  the  kingdom,  the 
two  houses  began  to  convert:  their  attention 
to  the  afiEairs  m  the  continent  On  the  four- 
teenth day  of  January,  the  king  repaired  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  in  a  speech  from 
the  throne  gave  his  parliament  to  under- 
stand, that  the  States-general  had  made 
pressing  instances  for  his  assistance  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  when  they  were  in 
such  danger  of  being  oppressed  by  the  pow- 
er of  Fiance  in  the  Netherlanite ;  that  he 
had  promised  to  coK)perate  with  them  to- 
wards opposing  the  further  progress  of  their 
enemies ;  and  even  concerted  measures  for 
that  purpose.    He  declared  it  was  with  re- 
gret that  he  asked  any  farther  aids  of  his 
people:  he  exhorted  them  to  watch  over 
the  public  credit ;  and  expressed  his  entire 
dependence  on  their  zeal  and  unanimity. 
He  was  favored  with  loyal  addresses,  oooci:- 
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ed  in  the  warmeflt  terms  of  duty  uid  afibe- 
ti<»:   bat  the  sappliee  were  retaided  by 
new  convulaioDs  in  tiie  ministry.   The  earl 
of  Granyille  had  made  an  •efBaii  to  retrieve 
his  inilaetice  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  sov- 
ereign ikvoered  his;  pretensions.    The  two 
brothers,  who  Imew  his  aspiring  geniot, 
and  dreaded  his  superior  talentt,  re&aed  to 
admit  such  a  coUeagne  into  the  administrao 
tion :  they  even  resolvcid  to  strexigthen  their 
party,  by  introducing  iVesh  auxiliaries  into 
the  office  of  state.    Some  of  these  were 
personally  disagreeable  to  his  majesty,  who 
accordingly  rejected  the  suit  by  which  they 
were  recoopmended.  The  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle and  his  brother,  with  all  their  adherents, 
immediately  resigned  their  employments. 
The  earl  of  Granville  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  ad- 
ministration :  but,  finding  himself  oneqnal 
to  the  accumolated  opposition  that  nrepon- 
derated  against  hirt;  fbreseeing  that  he 
should  not  be  aUe  to  secure  the  supplies  in 
parliament ;  and  dreadinff  the  consei^uence 
of  that  oonfbsion  which  his  restoration  had 
already  produced,  he,  in  three  days,  volun- 
tarily quitted  the  helm:  and  his  majesty 
acquiesced  in  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
oppoate  party.  The  seals  were  re-delivered 
to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  earl  of 
Harrington :  Mr.  Pelharo,  and  all  the  rest 
who  hi^  resigned,  were  reinstated  in  their 
respective  empk>yments ;  and  offices  were 
conferred  on  several  individuals  who  had 
never  before  been  in  the  service  of  the 
govermnent     William  Pitt,  esq.  was  ap- 
pointed vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  socm 
promoted  to  the  place  of  paymaster-gene- 
ral of  the  forces:  at  the  same  time  the  king 
declared  him  a  privj^ounsellor.   This  gen- 
tleman had  been  originally  designed  for  the 
army,  in  which  he  actually  bore  a  commis- 
sion; but  &te  reserved  him  a  more  im- 
portant station.    In  point  of  fortune  he  was 
barely  qualified  to  be  elected  member  of 
parliament,  when  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons,  where  he  soon  outshone 
all  his  compatriota    He  displayed  a  sur- 
prising extent  and   precision  of  political 
knowledge,  an  irresistible  energy  of  argo- 
wienl,  and   such   power  of  elocution,  as 
struck  bis  hearers  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.    It  flashed  like  the  lightning 
of  Heaven  against  the  ministers  and  sons 
of  corruption,  blastmg  where  it  smote,  and 
witheriii  the  nerves  of  opposition :  but  his 
more  substantial  praise  was  founded  upon 
hi8  dismterested  integrity,  his  incorruptible 
beart,  his  unconquerable  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, and  his  invariable  attachment  to  the 
interest  and  liberty  of  his  country. 
v^^  ^^iet  of  the  ministry  being  re-^stab- 
^e4  the  house  of  commons  provided  for 
forty  thousand  seamen,  nearly  the  same 
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number  of  land  forces,  besides  fifteen  regi- 
ments raised  by  the  nobility,  on  account  of 
the  rebellion,  and  about  twelve  thousand  ma- 
rines. They  settied  ftinds  ibr  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  the  Dutch  and  Hessian  troops  that 
were  in  England,  as  well  as  for  the  subsidy 
to  the  landgrave.  They  granted  three  hua- 
dred  thousand  pounds  to  me  king  of  Sardi- 
nia; four  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the 
mieen  of  Hungary ;  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
eighteen  thousand  Hanoverians ;  about  three 
aiM  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  subsidies  to 
the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Gologn ;  and  ^ve 
hmdred  thousand  pounds  in  a  vote  of  credit 
and  confidence  to  bis  majesty.  The  whole 
charge  of  the  current  yeuc  amounted  to 
seven  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pound^  which  was  raised  by  the  land 
and  malt  taxes,  annuities  on  the  additional 
duties  imposed  on  glass  and  spirituous  li- 
quors, a  lottery,  a  d^oction  firom  the  Sink- 
ing fiind,  and  exchequer  bills,  chargeable  on 
the  first  aids  that  should  be  granted  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament 
TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  THE  REBELS. 
The  rebellion  being  quelled,  the  legisla- 
ture resolved  to  matte  examples  of  those 
who  had  been  omcemed  in  disturbing  the 
peace  of  their  country.  In  June,  an  act  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  the  principal 
persons  who  had  embarked  in  that  oesperate 
undertaking;  and  courts  were  opened  in 
different  parts  of  England,  for  the  trial  of 
the  prisoners.  Seventeen  persons  who  had 
home  arms  in  the  rebel  army  were  executed 
at  Kennington  Common,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  and  suffered  with  great 
constancy  under  thedreadfiil  tortures  which 
their  sentence  prescribed :  nine  were  put  to 
death  in  the  same  manner,  at  Carlisle ;  six 
at  Brumpton,  seven  at  Penrith,  eleven  at 
York :  or  these  a  considerable  number  were 
gentlemen,  and  had  acted  as  officers ;  about 
fifty  had  been  executed  as  deserters  in  dif> 
forent  parts  (^Scotiand :  eighty-one  sufiTer- 
ed  the  pains  of  the  law  as  traitors.  A  few 
obtained  pardons,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  transported  to  the  plantations. 
Bills  of  indictment  for  high  treason  were 
found  by  the  county  of  Surrey  against  the 
earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cro(nartie,  and  lord 
Balmerina  These  noblemen  were  tried  by 
their  peers  in  Westminster-hall,  the  loitl 
chancellor  presiding  as  lord  high  steward 
for  the  occasion.  The  two  earls  confessed 
their  crimes,  and  in  pathetic  speeches  re- 
commended themselves  to  his  majesty*^ 
mercy.  Lord  Balmerino  pleaded  not  guilty : 
he  denied  his  bavin?  be«i  at  Carlisle  at  the 
thne  Gpecified  in  the  indictment,  but  this 
exception  was  overruled :  then  he  moved  a 
point  of  law  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  was 
allowed  to  be  heard  by  lus  counsel    They 
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might  hare  expatiated  on  the  hardship  of 
being*  tried  by  an  ex  po$t  facto  law ;  and 
claimed  the  privilege  of  trial  iii  the  county 
where  the  act  of.  treason  was  said  to  have 
been  committed.    The  same  hardship  was 
imposed  upon  all  the  imprisoned  rebels :  they 
were  dragged  in  captivity  to  a  strange  coun- 
try, far  from  their  friends  and  connexionSi 
destitute  of  means  to  produce  evidence  in 
their  favor,  even  if  they  had  been  innocent 
of  the  chaige.    Balmerino  waved  this  plea, 
and  submitted  to  the  court,  which   pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  him  and 
his  two  associates.    Cromattie's  life  was 
spared ;  but  the  other  two  were  beheaded, 
in  the  month  of  August,  on  Tower-hill. 
Kilmarnock  was  a  nobleman  of  fine  personal 
accomplishments ;  he  had  been  educated  in 
revolution  principles,  and  engaged  in  the 
rebellion,  partly  from  the  desperate  situation 
of  his  fortune,  and  partly  from  resentment 
to  the  ^fovemment,  on  his  being  deprived  of 
a  pension  which  he  had  for  some  time  en- 
joyed.   He  was  convinced  of  his  having 
acted  criminally,  and  died  with  marks  of 
penitence  and  contrition.    Balmerino  had 
been  bred  up  to  arms,  and  acted  upon  prin- 
ciple: he  was  gallant,  brave,  rough,  and 
resolute ;  he  eyed  the  implements  of  death 
with  the  most  careless  familiarity,  and  seem- 
ed to  triumph  in  his  sufferings.    In  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Ratclifl^  the  titular  earl  of  Der- 
wentwater,  who  had  been  taken  in  a  ship 
bound  to  Scotland,  was  arraigned  on  a  form- 
er sentence,  passed  against  him  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen :  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
court,  and  pleaded  that  he  was  a  subject  of 
France,  honored  with  a  commission  in  the 
service  of  his  most  Christian  majesty.    The 
identity  of  his  person  being  proved,  a  rule 
was  mad^  for  his  execution:  and  on  the 
eighth  day  of  December  he  suffered  decapi- 
tation, with  the  most  perfect  composure  and 
serenity.     Lord  Lovat,  now  turned  of  four- 
score, was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and 
tried  in  Westminster-hall  before  the  lord 
high  steward.    John  Murray,  secretary  to 
the  prince-pretender,  and  some  of  his  own 
domestics  appearing  against  him,  he  was 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  condemned. 
Notwithstanding  his  age,  infirmities,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  conscience,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  not  altogether  void  of  offence, 
he  died  like  an  old  Roman,  exclaiming, 
**  Dtdce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  fnori.^^ 
He  surveyed  the  crowd  with  attention,  ex- 
,  amiped  the  ax,  jested  with  the  executioner, 
and  laid  his  h^  upon  the  block  with  the 
utmost  indifference.    From  this  last  scene 
of  his  life  one  would  have  concluded,  that 
he  had  approved  himself  a  patriot  from  his 
youth,  and  never  deviated  from  the  paths 
of  virtue. 


THE  STATE&GENERAL  ALARMED  AT 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 
Thb  flame  of  war  on  the  continent  did 
not  expire  at  the  election  of  an  emperor, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  peace  among 
the  princes  of  the  empire.  On  the  contianr, 
it  raffed  with  double  violence  in  oonsequence 
of  these  events ;  for  the  force  that  vras  be- 
fore divided  being  ziow  united  in  one  body, 
exerted  itself  wiui  great  vigor  and  npiditj. 
The  States-general  wereoverwbdmed  with 
consteination.    Notwithstanding  the  pains 
they  had  taken  to  avoid  a  war,  and  the  con- 
descension with  which  they  had  soothed  and 
supplicated  the  French  monarch  in  repeated 
embassies  and  memorials,  they  saw  them- 
selves stripped  of  their  barrier,  and  once 
more  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
that  ambitious  nation.   The  city  of  BrusBeb 
had  been  reduced  during  the  winter ;  so  that 
the  enemy  were  in  poaseflsion  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  except  a  few  fyntesB- 
es.    Great  part  of  the  forces  bekakfring  to 
the  republic  were  restricted  from  action,  by 
capitulations,  to  which  they  had  sikfaecribed. 
The  States  were  divided  in  their  councils 
between  the  two  Actions  which  had  long 
subsisted.    They  trembled  at  the  {MD^ect 
of  seeing  Zealand  invaded  in  the  spring. 
The  Orange  party  loudly  called  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  forces  fay  sea  and  land, 
that  they  might  prosecute  the  war  whii 
vigor.  The  common  people,  fond  of  noveltj. 
dfuzled  by  the  splendor  of  greatDeas,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  nothing  but  a  chief  wa^ 
wantmg  to  their  security,  demanded  the 
prince  of  Orange  as  a  stadtholder ;  and  even 
mingled  menaces  with  their  demandsw  The 
opposite  Action  dreaded  alike  the  power  of 
a  stadtholder,  the  neighborhood  of  a  French 
army,  and  the  seditious  disposition  of  the 
populace.  ^  An  ambassadar  was  sent  to  Loo- 
don  with  representations  of  the  imminent 
dangers  which  threatened  the  republic,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  solicit  in  the  most  press- 
ing terms  the  assistance  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  that  the  allies  might  have  a  supe- 
riority in  the  Netherlands  by  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign.    The  king  was  very  well 
disposed  to  comply  with  their  request:  but 
the  rebellion  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  dissen- 
sions in  his  cabinet,  had  retarded  the  supplies, 
and  embanrassed  him  so  much,  that  be  found 
it  impossiole  to  make  those  early  prepara- 
tions that  were  necessary  to  check  the  ca- 
reer of  the  enemy. 

COUNT  SAXE  SUBDUES  ALL  FLANDERS. 
BRABANT,  AND  HAINAULT. 
The  king  of  France,  with  his  genefal, 
the  count  de  Saxe,  took  the  fieki  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  April,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  advanced 
towards  the  allies,  who,  to  the  number  of 
four  and  forty  thoasand,  were  intrenched 
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ihind  the  Demer,  under  the  condttct  oi  the 
ustiian  gpenerat  Bathiani,  who  retired  he- 
re them,  and  took  post  in  the  neighborhood 
Breda,  the  capital  of  Datch  Brabant 
areechal  Saxe  immediately  invested  An- 
^erp,  which  in  a  few  days  was  sarrendered. 
hea  he  appeved  before  the  strong  town 
'  Moos  in  Hainadt,  with  an  irresistible 
&in  of  artillery,  and  an  immense  quantify 
*  bombs  and  warlike  implementa  He  car^ 
ed  on  his  approaches  with  such  unabating 
npetoosi^,  that,  notwithstanding  a  very 
igoroud  defence,  the  garrison  was  obliged 
I  capitulate  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
line,  in  about  eight  and  twenty  days  after 
16  place  had  been  invested.  Sieges  were 
ot  now  carried  on  by  the  tedious  method 
f  sapping.  The  French  king  found  it 
luch  more  expeditious  and  eflfoctual  to 
ring  into  the  neld  a  prodigious  train  of 
altering  cannon,  and  enormous  mortara, 
bat  kept  up  such  a  fire  as  no  garrison  could 
ustain,  and  discharged  such  an  incessant 
tail  of  bambs  and  buTletB^  as  in  a  very  little 
iffle  reduced  to  ruins  the  place,  with  all  its 
brlificationa.  St.  Guislain  and  Charleroy 
net  with  the  &te  of  Mons  and  Antwerp ; 
»  that  by  the  middle  of  July  the  French 
ving  was  absolute  master  of  Flanders,  Brar 
Mint,  and  Hainault 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  had  by  this 
time  assumed  the  command  of  the  confed- 
erate army  at  Terheyde,  which  being  rein- 
forced by  the  Hessian  troops  from  Scotland, 
and  a  fresh  body  of  Austnans  under  count 
Palfi,  amounted  to  eighty-seven  thousand 
men,  including  the  Dutch  forces  commanded 
by  the  prince  of  Waldeck.    The  generals 
supposing  the  next  storm  would  nul  upon 
Namur,  marched  towards  that  place,  and 
took  poet  in  an  advanta^reous  situation  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  sight  of  the 
French  army,  which  was  encamps  at  Gem- 
bloura    Here  they  remained  till  the  eighth 
day  of  August,  when  a  detachment  of  Uie 
enemy,  commanded  by  count  liowendahl, 
took  possession  of  Huy,  where  he  found  a 
large  magazine  belonging  to  the  confedei^ 
ates;  and  their  communication  with  Maes- 
tricht  was  cut  oE    Mareschal  Saxe,  on  the 
other  side,  took  his  measures  so  well,  that 
they  were  utterly  deprived  of  all  subsist- 
ence.  Then  prince  Charles,  retiring  across 
the  Nfaese,  abandoned  Namur  to  the  efEbria 
of  the  enemy,  by  whom  it  was  immediately 
invested.    The  trenches  were  opened  on 
the  second  day  of  September;  and  the  gar- 
i^^n,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  Austri- 
ans,  defended  themselves  with  equal  skill 
^d  resolution:   but  the  cannonading  and 
Dombardment  were  so  terrible,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  place  was  converted  jnto  a  heap  of 
rubbish ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the 
^onth  the  French  monarch  took  possession 


of  this  strong  forfafcss,  which  hid  Ibnnerly 
sustained  sach  dreadfol  attacks.  Mean- 
while the  allied  army  encamped  at  Maes- 
tricht  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Ligonier, 
with  some  British  and  Bavarian  battalions; 
and  prince  Charles  resolved  to  give  the 
enemv  battle.  With  this  view  he  passed 
the  Maese  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, and  advanced  towards  mareschal  Saxe, 
whom  he  found  so  advantageously  postecT  at 
Tongres,  that  he  thought  proper  to  march 
back  to  Maestricht  On  tne  twenty-sixth 
day  of  September  he  crossed  the  Jaar  in  his 
retreat;  and  his  rear  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  repulsed.  But  count 
Saxe,  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops 
tmder  the  count  de  Clermont,  determined 
to  bring  the  confederates  to  an  engagement 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  he  passed 
the  Jaar ;  while  they  took  possession  of  the 
villages  of  Liers,  Warem,  and  Roucoux, 
drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and 
made  preparations  for  |[iving  hiip  a  warm 
reception.  On  the  first  day  of  October  the 
enemy  advanced  in  three  columns;  uid  a 
terrible  cannonading  began  about  noon.  At 
two  o'clock  prince  Waldeck  on  the  left  was 
charged  with  great  fiiry ;  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence  overpowered  hy  numbeftt 
The  villages  were  attacked. in  columns^  and 
as  one  brigade  was  repulsed  another  suc- 
ceeded ;  so  that  the  allies  were  obliged  to 
abandon  these  posts,  and  retreat  towards 
Maestricht,  with  the  loss  of  Ave  thousand 
men,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
victory,  however,  cost  the  French  general 
a  much  greater  number  of  lives ;  and  was 
altended  with  no  solid  advantage.  Sir  John 
Ligonier,  the  earls  of  Crawfbra  [See  Noh 
PP,  at  the  end  ef  this  Vo2.]  and  Rothes, 
brigadier  Douglas,  and  other  officers  of  the 
British  troQps,  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  gallantry  and  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
This  action  terminated  the  campaign.  The 
allies  passing  the  Maese,  took  up  their  win- 
ter-quarters in  the  dutchies  or  Limburgh 
and  Luxembourg;  while  the  French  can- 
toned their  troops  in  the  places  which  they 
had  newly  conquered. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  SPANIARDS  ABANDON 
PIEDMONT  AND  THE  MILANESE. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  altogether 
un&vorable  to  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
The  house  of  Austria  being  no  longer 
pressed  on  the  side  of  Germany,  was  ena- 
bled to  make  the  stronger  efrorts  in  this 
country;  and  the  British  subsidy  encouraged 
the  king  of  Sardinia  to  act  with  redonUed 
vivacity.  Mareschal  Maillebois  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Piedmont  with  about 
thirty  thousand  men.  Don  Philip  and  the 
count  de  €lages  were  at  the  head  of  a 
greater  num&r  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Milan ;  and  the  duke  of  Mod^ia,  with  eight 
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thouBUid,  secured  his  own  dominiona  The 
king  of  flurdmia  augmented  his  ibrcee  to 
MX  and  thirty  thousuid;  and  the  Austnan 
army,  under  the  prince  of  lichtenstein 
amounted  to  a  much  greater  number;  so 
that  the  enemy  were  reduced  to  the  .nece»- 
sity  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  retired 
towaids  the  Mantuan.  In  February,  baron 
Leutrum,  the  Piedmontese  general,  mvested 
and  took  the  strong  fortress  ai  Aste.  He 
afterwards  relieved  the  citadel  of  Alexandria, 
which  -the  Spaniards  had  blocked  up  in  the 
winter,  reduced  Casal,  recovered  Valencia, 
and  obliged  Maillebois  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Genoa.  On  the  other  side,  ]>on 
Philip  and  count  Gages  abandoned  Milan, 
Pavia,  <ind  Parma,  retreating  before  the 
Austrians  ^th  the  utmost  precipitation  to 
Placentia,  where  they  were  joined  on  the 
third  of  June  by  the  French  forces  under 
Mailleboia 

Before  this  junction  was  efiected,  the 
Spanish  ^neral,  Pignatelli,  had  passed  the 
river  Po  m  the  night  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment, and  beaten  up  the  quarters  of  seven 
thousand  Austrians  posted  at  Codogna  Don 
Philip,  finding  himself  at  the  hotd  of  two 
and  mty  thousand  men  by  his  junction  with 
ftbe  French  general,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Austrians  in  their  camp  at  San  Lazaro,  be- 
fore they  should  be  reinforced  by  his  Sar- 
dinian m^esty.    Accordinj^ly,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  June,  in  the  evemog,  he  marched, 
with  equal  silence  and  ezpmlition,  and  en- 
tered the  Austrian  trenches  about  eleven, 
when  a  desperaW  battle  ensued.    The  Aus- 
trians were  prepared  for  the  attack,  which 
they  sustained  with  great  vigor  till  morn- 
ing. TJien  they  quitt^  their  intrenchments, 
and  charged  the  enemy  in  their  turn  with 
such  furv,  that  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
the  combined  army  was  broke,  and  retired 
with  precipitation  to  Placentia,  leaving  on 
the  field  fifteen  thousand  men  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  taken,  together  with  sixty  colors, 
and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.    In  a  fow  weeks 
the  Austrians  were  joined  by  the  Piedmon- 
tese:  the  king  of  Sardinia  assumed  the 
chief  command;  and  prince  Lichtenstein 
being  indisposed,  his  place  was  supplied  by 
the  marquis  de  Botta.    Don  Philip  retired 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  and  extended 
his  conquests  in  the  open  country  of  the 
Milanese.    The  king  of  Sardinia  called  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  pass  the  river  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  m  order  to  straiten  the  ene- 
my on  one  side ;  while  the  marquis  de  Botta 
should  maroh  up  the  Tydone,  to  cut  off  their 
communication  with  Placentia.  They  forth- 
with quitted  all  the  posts  they  had  occupied 
between  the  Lambro  and  Adda,  resolving 
to  repass  the  Po,  and  retreat  to  Tortona. 
IVith  this  view  tiiey  threw  br^ges  of  boats 


over  that  river,  and  began  to  paas  on  th^ 
ninth  day  of  August  in  me  evening.   Hier 
were  attacked  at  Porto  Freddo  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Austrians,  under  general  Serbel- 
loni,  who  maintained  the  engagement  til! 
ten^  in  the  morning,  when  Bc^  arrived : 
the  batde  was   renewed  with   redoubled 
rage,  and  lasted  till  four  in  the  afterDOon. 
when  the  enemy  retired  in  ^reat  disofder 
to  Tortona,  with  the  loss  of  eight  tboasand 
men,  a  good  number  of  colore  imd  standards, 
and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.    This  vtc- 
torv  cost  the  Austrians  four  thoottnd  men 
killed  upon  the  spot,  including  the  gallant 
general  Bemclau.  The  victore  immediately 
summoned  Placentia  to  surrender ;  and  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  nine  thoosand  men, 
were  made  priscmers  of  war :  Don  Philip 
continued  his  retreat,  and  of  all  his  farces 
brought  six  and  twenty  thousand  only  into 
the  territories  of  Genoa. 


THE  AUSTRIANS  OCCUPY  GENOA. 
COUNT  BROWN  ENTERS  PROVENCE. 
Thk  Piedmontese  and  Austria^  rejoin- 
ingin  the  neighborhood  of  Pavta,  advanced 
to  Tortona,  of  which  they  txxk  poasessiaD 
without  resistance,  whUe  the  enemy  shel- 
tered themselves  under  the  cannon  of  Ge- 
noa.    They  did  not  l<Hig  continue  in  this 
situation :  for  on  the  twen^-second  day  of 
August  they  were  again  in  motioii,  and  re- 
tire into  Provence.    The  court  of  Madrid 
imputiA^  the  bad  success  of  this  campaign 
to  the  misconduct  of  count  Gages,  recalled 
that  general,  and  sent  the  marqais  de  las 
Minas  to  resume  the  command  of  the  forces^ 
In  the  mean  time,  the  victorioos  confede- 
rates appeared  before  Genoa  on  the  foarth 
day  of  December :  and  the  senate  of  that 
city  thinking  it  incapable  of  defence,  sub- 
mitted to  a  very  mortifying  capitulatun,  by 
which  the  gates  were  deBvered  up  to  the 
Austrians,  together  with  all  their  arms,  ar- 
tillery, and  ammimition  :  and  the  city  iK'as 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  contributioo& 
The  marquis  de  Botta  being  left  at  Genoa 
with  sixteen  thousand  men,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia resolved  to  pass  the  Var,  and  pursue 
the  French  and  Spaniards  into  Provence : 
but,  that  monarch  being  seized  with  the 
small-pox,  the  conduct  of  this  expedition 
was  intrusted  to  count  Brown,  an  Austriau 
general,  of  Irish  extract,  who  had  given  re- 
peated proofe  of  uncommon  valor  aiad  capa- 
city.   He  was,  on  this  occasion,  assisted  by 
vice-admiral  Medley,  who  commanded  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
French  forces  had  fortified  the  passes  of  the 
Var,  under  the  conduct  of  the  mareschal  de 
Belleisle,  who  thought  proper  to  abandcQ 
his  posts  at  the  approach  of  count  Brown ; 
and  this  general,  at  the  head  of  fiffy  thou- 
sand men,  passed  the  river,  without  opposi- 
tion, on  the  ninth  day  of  November.  While 
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he  advi^aced  as  far  as  Dnguignan,  laying 
the  open  country  under  contrikition,  baron 
Roth,  with  ibur  and  twenty  battalions,  in- 
vested Antibes,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
bombaided  on  the  side  of  the  sea  by  the 
British  squadron.  The  trenches  were  open- 
fid  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September :  but 
Belleisle  having  assembled  a  numerous 
army,  soperior  to  that  of  the  confederates, 
and  the  denoese  having  expelled  their  Aus- 
trian guests,  count  Brown  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  repassed  the  Var,  not  with- 
out some  damage  from  the  enemy. 
THE  GENOESE  EXPEL  THE  AUSTRIANS. 
The  court  of  Vienna,  which  has  always 
patronized  oppression,  exacted  such  heav^ 
coDtribations  from  the  Genoese,  and  its  di- 
rections were  so  rigorously  put  in  execu- 
tion, that  the  people  were  reduced  to  de- 
spair, and  resolved  to  make  a  last  effi>rt  for 
the  recovery  of  dieir  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. Accordingly  they  took  arms  in  se- 
cret ;  seized  several  important  posts  of  the 
city ;  surprised  some  battalions  of  the  Aus- 
trians ;  surrounded  others,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces;  and,  in  a  word,  drove  them  out  with 
great  slaughter.  The  marquis  de  Botta  act- 
ed with  caution  and  spirit :  but  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  peasants  in  the  country,  who  were  in 
arms,  he  retreated  to  the  pass  of  the  Bro- 
chetta  on  the  side  of  Lomoardy,  where  he 
secured  himself  in  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion, until  he  could  receive  reinforcements. 
The  loss  he  had  sustained  at  Genoa  did  not 
hinder  him  from  reducing  Savona,  a  sea- 
port town  belonging  to  that  republic ;  and 
he  afterwards  mule  himself  master  of  GavL 


to  project  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  the  capi- 
tal of  Canada,  situated  upon  the  river  St 
Laurence.  Commissions  were  sent  to  the 
governors  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  empowering  them  to  raise  compa- 
nies to  join  the  armament  from  England ; 
and  eight  thousand  troops  were  actually 
raised  m  consequence  of  these  directions ; 
while  a  powerful  squadron  and  transports, 
having  six  regiments  on  board,  were  pro- 
pared  at  Portsmouth  for  this  expedition. 
But  their  departure  was  postponed  by  unac- 
countable delays,  until  the  season  was  judg- 
ed too  &r  advanced  to  risk  tiie  srest  ships 
on  the  boisterous  coast  €£  North  jimerica. 
That  the  armament,  however,  m^^ht  not  be 
wholly  useless  to  the  nation,  it  vas  employ- 
ed in  making  a  descent  upon  ^e  coast  of 
Bretagne,  on  the  supposit^n  that  Port 
L*Orient,  the  repository  o^all  the  stores 
and  ships  belonging  tb  thr  French  East  In- 
dia company,  mi^ht  be  -^rprised ;  or,  that 
this  invasion  would  al8*n  the  enemy,  and, 
by  making  a  diversioi»  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  toe  Austria*  general  in  Provence. 
TWie  naval  force^tended  for  this  service, 
consisted  of  sixt'^n  great  ships,  and  eight 
frigates,  besidf<  bomb-ketches  and  store- 
ships,  commiM^ed  by  Richard  Lestock,. ap- 
pointed adn«''*J  o^  ">e  blue  division.  Six 
battalions  ^'  '&^  troops,  with  a  detachment 
of  matrc*^  ^<1  bombardiers,  were  em- 
barked '^  thirty  transports,  under  the  con- 
duct 0  li^^t^i^CLQ^^i^^ral  Sinclair;  and  the 
\fflio\i  fleet  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the 
fot>teenth  day  of  September.  On  the  twen- 
ti^  the  troops  were  landed  in  Quimperlay- 
jay,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Port 


The  Genoese,    on  the  contrary,   exerte^l  ^'Orient    The  militia,  reinforced  by  some 


themselves  with  wonderful  industry  in  ^ 
tifying  their  city,  raising  troops,  and  ir ta- 
king other  measures  for  a  vigorous  de^<^ 
in  case  they  should  again  be  insulted 
NL\DRAS  TAKEN  BY  THE  FRK^Ctt 
The  naval  transactions  of  thiF  yf^  re- 
flected very  little  honor  on  the^»tish  na- 
tion- Commodore  Peyton,  whr  commanded 
«ix  ships  (^  war  in  the  East  -Tidies,  shame- 
fully declined  a  decisive  e»g:agement  with 
a  French  squadron  of  in^rior  force ;  and 
abandoned  the  important  settlement  of  Ma- 
dras on  the  coast  of  Coomandel,  which  was 
taken  without  opposi^on*  i"  the  month  of 
September,  by  the  ''rehch  commodore,  de 
la  BourdonnaisL  F>rt  Saint  David,  and  the 
other  British  factories  in  India,  would  proba- 
bly have  shared  tbe  same  fate,  had  not  the 
enemy's  nai'al  force  in  tliat  country  been 
^iiattered  andpartly  destroyed  by  a.  terrible 
tempest.  Nr  event  of  consequence  happen- 
'.'d  in  America,  though  it  was  a  scene  that 
seemed  tr  promise  me  greatest  success  to 


the  anoF  of  England.    The  reduction  of  declaration  of  tlie  engineers,  who  promised 
(^pe  Breton  had  encouraged  the  minuitry  to  lay  the  place  in  ashes  in  the  space  of 


detachments  from  different  regiments,  were 
assembled  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
and  seemed  resolved  to  oppose  the  disem- 
barkation: but,  seeing  the  British  troops 
determined  to  land  at  all  events,  they 
thouffht  proper  to  retire.  Next  day  general 
Sinclair  advanced  into  the  country,  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy  in  his  route ;  and 
arriving  at  the  village  of  Plemure,  witJiin 
half  a  league  from  Port  L*Orient,  summon- 
ed that  place  to  surrender.  He  was  visited 
by  a  deputation  from  the  town,  which  offer- 
ed to  admit  the  British  forces,  on  condition 
that  thev  should  be  restrained  from  pil- 
laging the  inhabitants,  and  touching  tlie 
magazines ;  and  tliat  they  should  pay  a  just 
price  for  their  provision&  These  terms  be- 
ing rejected,  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  the  English  general 
resolved  to  besiege  the  place  in  form, 
though  he  had  nefther  time,  artillery,  nor 
forces  sufficient  for  such  an  enterprise. 
This  strange  resolution  was  owing  to  the 
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four  and  twenty  boon.  All  his  cannon 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  few  fiekl- 
piecee ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  two 
iron  guns,  which  the  sailors  dragged  up 
from  the  shipping.  Had  he  given  the  as- 
sault on  the  first  niffht  after  his  arrival, 
when  the  town  was  filled  with  terror  and 
confiision,  and  destitute  of  regular  troops, 
in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  enaij 
taken  by  scalade :  but  the  reduction  of  it 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  his  delay. 
The  ramparts  were  mounted  with  cannon 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbor:  new  works 
were  raised  with  great  industry :  the  gar- 
rison was  reinforced  by  several  bodies  of 
regular  troops;  and  great  numbers  were 
assemblinf^  from  all  parts ;  so  that  the  Brit- 
ish forces  Vere  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded in  ak  enemy's  country.  Notwith- 
standing these  <it8couragements,  they  open- 
ed a  small  battei^  against  the  town,  which 
was  set  on  fire  '^  several'  places  by  their 
bombs  and  red-hov  bullets ;  they  likewise 
repulsed  part  of  tL,  garrison  which  had 
made  a  e&lly  to  desipy  their  works ;  but 
their  cannon  producing  qq  effect  upon  the 
fortifications,  tne  fire  iron)  the  town  daily 
increasing,  the  engineers  oyjiing  they  could 
not  perform  their  promise,  and  admiral 
Lestock  declaring,  in  repeat^  messages, 
that  he  could  no  longer  expose  v^e  ships  on 
an  open  coast  at  such  a  season  (tthe  year, 
^enend  Sinclair  abandoned  the  sie^  Hav- 
ing caused  the  two  iron  pieces  of  »annon 
and  the  mortars  to  be  spiked,  he  ret^ated 
in  good  order  to  the  sea-side,  where  jyg 
troops  were  reimbarked,  having  sustaii^ 
very  inconsiderable  damage  since  their  fiK 
landing.  He  expected  reinforcements  fron 
England,  and  was  resolved  to  wait  a  little 
longer  for  their  arrival,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  annoy  the  enemy  more  efiectually. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  the  fleet  sailed 
to  Quiberon-bay,  where  they  destroyed  the 
Ardent,  a  French  ship  of  war  of  sixty-four 
^ns :  and  a  detachment  of  the  forces  be- 
ing landed,  took  possession  of  a  fort  in  the 
peninsula ;  while  the  little  islands  of  Houat 
and  Heydic  were  reduced  by  the  saDors. 
In  this  situation  the  admiral  and  general 
continued  till  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month,  when  the  forts  being  dismantled  and 
the  troops  reimbarked,  the  fleet  sailed 
from  the  French  coast :  the  admiral  return- [ 
ed  to  England,  and  the  transports  with  the 
soldiers  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  they 
arrived  in  safoty. 

NAVAL  TRANSACTIONS. 
This  expedition,  weak  and  frivolous  as  it 
may  seem,  was  resented  by  the  French  na- 
tion as  one  of  the  greatest  insults  they  had 
ever  sustained ;  and  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  hurting  Prance  in  her  tenderest 
f  arts,  by  means  of  an  armament  of  this  na- 


ture, well-timed,  and  vigoroudy  corolnctirf. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  oe  more  absoid  or 
precipitate  than  an  attempt  to  didtrees  the 
enemy  by  landing  a  haodfiil  of  troops,  wiUt- 
out  draft  horses,  tents,  or  artillery*  from  a 
fleet  of  ships  lying  on  an  opm  beiach,  ex- 
posed to  the  uncertainty  of  weather  in  the 
most  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  so  as 
to  render  the  retreat  and  reimbarkalioo  al- 
together precarious.  The  British  squadroos 
in  the  West  Indies  performed  no  exploit  of 
consequence  in  the  course  of  this  year.  The 
commerce  was  but  indifferently  protected. 
Commodore  Lee,  stationed  off  Martinica 
allowed  a  French  fleet  of  merchant-«bips, 
and  their  convoy,  to  pass  by  his  sqiiadroa 
unmolested;  and  commodore  Mitchel  be- 
haved scandalously  in  a  rencontre  with  die 
French  souadron,  under  the  conductor  Mon- 
sieur de  Conflans,  who  in  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope took  the  Severn,  an  Enfflish  ship  of 
fifxy  guna  The  cruisers  on  afi  sides,  En^;- 
lish,  French,  and  Spaniardsi  were  extremely 
alert ;  and  though  the  English  lost  the  great- 
er number  of  ships,  this  difference  was  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  superbr  value  of 
the  prizes  taken  firom  the  enemy.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  two  and  twenty  Spanish 
privateers,  and  sixty-six  merchant  vessels, 
including  ten  register  ships,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  cnusers:  &om  the 
French  they  took  seven  ships  of  war,  ninety 
privateers,  and  about  three  hundred  ships  <k 
commerce  The  new  kincr  of  Spain  (1) 
being  supposed  well-aflfected  to  the  British 
nation,  an  efiS)rt  was  made  to  detach  him 
from  the  interests  of  France,  by  means  of 
the  marquis  de  Tabernega,  who  had  former- 
ly been  his  fovorite,  and  resided  many  years 
^  a  refugee  in  England.  This  nobleman 
PN^eeded  to  Lisbon,  where  a  negptiatioD 
wa&oBt  on  foot  with  the  court  of  Itfadrid. 
But  n^  efforts  miscarried ;  and  the  infloence 
of  theNueen-mother  continued  to  predomi- 
nate in  ^  SpanLBh  cooncila'  The  States- 
general  h^  fyf  some  years  endeavored  to 
promote  a  cacification  by  reoKXistiances, 
and  even  enreaties,  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  the  Frhjch  king  at  length  discovered 
an  inclination  tcpeace,  and  in  September  a 
confess  was  opened  at  Breda,  the  capital 
of  Dutch  Brabant,  vhere  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  the  emperor, ^'^^reat  Bntain,  France, 
and  Holland,  were  xssembled:  bot  the 
French  were  soinsoleit  m  their  demands, 
that  the  conferences  wer^  soon  interrapted. 
The  pariiament  of  GreaiBritain  meetins 
in  November,  the  king  eidiored  tibem  to  coii- 
cert  with  all  possible  expedifon  the  proper 
measures  for  pursuing  the  wit  with  ^i^r. 
that  the  confederate  army  in  ^he  Nether- 
lands might  be  seasonably  augmented :  be, 
likewise,  gave  them  to  under£anl,  that  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  suppot  of  hii 
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\M  gwrenunent  had  for  some  years  past 
JiUen  flhoit  of  the  revenue  intended  and 
inflted  by  parliainent ;  and  said  he  relied 
«i  tibeir  known  a^ctkm  to  find  out  aooie 
i^etbod  to  make  g|ood  this  deficiency.    As 
ill  dioie  who  had  condacted  the  oppositum 
were  now  concerned  in  the  adrainietration, 
Iktie  or  00  objection  was  made  to  any  de- 
■nxl  or  proposal  of  the  government  and  its 
aiaisterB.  The  commons  having  considered 
the  estimates,  voted  forty  thousand  seamen 
fir  the  service  of  ttte  ensuing  year,  and 
iboat  sixty  thousand  land  forces,  including 
eleven  thoQaand  five  hundred  marine^  They 
fruited  ibnr  hundred  and  thirty-three  tiiou- 
aod  poonds  to  the  empress  queen  of  Hun- 
evj ;  three  bnodred  thousand  pounds  to  the 
nag  of  Sardinia ;  four  hundred  and  ten 
tbouBuid  pounds  for  the  maintenance  of 
eigbteen  tboosaDd  Hanoverian  auxiliaries; 
cue  buodred  and  sixty-one  thoasand  six  hun- 
dred and  seven  pounds  fi>r  six  thousand  Hes- 
ms;  sobaidies  to  the  electors  of  Cologne 
Mentz,  and  Bavaria;  and  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  enable  his  nia;> 
jesty  to  prosecute  the  war  with  advantage. 
In  a  word,  the  snpplies  amounted  to  i^e 
oiiOioDs  fear  hundred  twenty-five  thousand 
tvohaodred  and  fiffy-lbur  pounds;  a  sum 
almost  incredible,  if  we  consider  how  the 
^gdom  had  been  already  drained  of  its 
t^re.   It  was  raised  by  the  usual  taxes, 
reinforced  with  new  impositions  on  windows, 
carriages,  and  spirituous  liquors,  a  lottery, 
and  a  loan  flom  the  sinking  fund.  The  new 
taxes  were  mort^ged  for  four  millions  by 
^'^nsiertble  annmtiee,  at  an  interest  of  four, 
and  a  premiuni  of  ten  per  centum.    By  re- 
flectip^oo  these  enormous  grants,  one  would 
imagine  the  ministry  faftd  been  determined 
toimpoveriah  the  nation:  but,  ihmi  the 
^^rneas  and  expedition  with  which  the 
P^e  subscribed  m  the  moner,  one  would 
conclude  that  the  riches  of  the  kingdom 
<^ere  inexhaustible.    It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe,  that  the  supplies  of  this  year  ex- 
:^ed  b^  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  great- 
!^  annual  som  that  was  raised  during  the 
eign  ofqueen  Anne,  though  she  maintained 
^  great  a  number  of  troops  as  was  now  in 
be  pay  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  armies 
'id  fleets  acquired  every  year  fresh  harvests 
f  glory  and  advantage :  whereas  this  war 
ad  proved  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 
I  events  big  with  disaster  and  dishonor. 
^rinf  the  lut  two  years,  the  naval  expense 
^England  had  exceeded  that  of  France 
^t  five  millions  sterling;  though  her 
eeta  had  not  obtained  one  signal  advantage 
ver  the  enemy  at  sea,  nor  been  able  to  pro- 
1^  her  commerce  from  their  depredations. 
»ne  was  at  once  a  prev  to  her  declared  ad- 
gwaries and  profcasod friend&    Beforethe 
i«  of  nimmer,  she  numbered  among  her 


mercenaries  two  empresses,  five  German 
princes,  and  a  powerfbl  monarch  whom  she 
iiired  to  assist  her  in  trimming  xM  balance 
of  Europe,  in  which  they  themselves  were 
immediately  interested,  and  she  had  no  more 
than  a  secondary  concern.  Had  these  fhiit- 
leas  subsidies  been  saved ;  had  the  national 
revenue  been  applied  with  economy  to  na- 
timial  purposes;  had  it  been  emplojred  in 
liquidating  gradually  the  public  encumbran- 
ces; in  augmenting  the  navy,  improving 
manufiictures,  encouraging '  and  securing 
the  colonies,  and  extending  trade  and  navi- 
gation ;  corruption  woukl  have  become  al- 
together unnecessaryv  and  disaffection  would 
have  vanished :  the  people  would  have  been 
eased  of  their  burdens,  and  ceased  to  com- 
plain :  commerce  would  have  flourishedi  and 
produced  such  afiiuence  as  must  have  raised 
Great  Britain  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
maritime  power,  above  all  rivalniip  or  com- 

Eetition.  She  would  have  been  dreaded  by 
er  enemies;  revered  by  her  nei^bors: 
oppressed  nations  would  have  crept  under 
her  wings  for  protectkm :  contending  potQU- 
tatee  would  have  appealed  to  her  decision ; 
and  she  would  have  shone  the  universal 
arbitresB  of  Europe.  How  diflferent  is  her 
present  situation !  her  debts  are  enormous, 
her  taxes  intolerable,  her  people  discontent- 
edf  and  the  sinews  of  her  govemn>ent  re- 
laxed. Without  conduct,  confidence,  or 
concert,  she  ensages  in  blundering  negotia- 
tions ;  she  involves  herself  rashly  m  foreign 
quarrels,  and  laviriies  her  substance  with  the 
most  dangerous  precipitation ;  she  is  even 
deserted  cry  her  wonted  vigor,  steadiness, 
and  intrepidity :  she  grows  vain,  fantastical, 
and  pusillanimous:  her  arms  are  d^ised 
by  her  enemies;  and  her  councils  ridiculed 
through  all  Christendom. 

PARUAMENT  DISSOLVED. 
Thb  king,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  his  desire  to  diminish  the  public  expense, 
ordered  the  third  and  fourth  troops  of  his 
life-guards  to  be  disbanded,  and  reduced 
three  regiments  of  horse  to  the  quali^  of 
dragoons.  The  house  of  commons  presented 
an  address  of  thanks  for  this  instance  of 
economy,  by  which  the  annual  sum  of  sev- 
enty thousand  pounds  was  saved  to  the  na- 
tioiL  Notwithstanding  this  seeming  har- 
mony between  the  king  and  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  his  majesty  resuved,  with 
the  advice  of  his  council,  to  dissolve  the 
present  parliament,  though  the  term  of  sev- 
en years  was  not  yet  expired  since  its  first 
meeting.  The  ministry  afiiected  to  insinu- 
ate, that  the  States-general  were  unwilling 
to  concur  with  his  majesty  in  vigorous  mesr 
snres  against  France,  during  the  existence 
of  a  parliament  which  had  undergone  such 
a  vicissitude  of  complexion.  The  allies  of 
Grelkt  Britain,  fkr  fiom  being  suspicious  of 
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this  aflBembly,  which  had  aupplied  them  so 
liberally,  saw,  with  coQcero,  tliat,  accordine 
to  laW|  it  would  soon  be  dismissed ;  and 
thej  doubted  whether  another  could  be  pro- 
corod  equally  agreeable  to  their  purposes. 
In  order  to  remove  this  doubt,  the  ministry, 
resolved  to  surprise  the  kingdom  with  a 
new  election,  beiore  the  malcontents  should 
be  prepared  to  oppose  the  friends  d[  the 
govemment.»..1747.  Accordingly,  when  the 
business  of  the  session  was  dispatched,  the 
king  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  the 
several  acts  they  had  prepared,  dismissed 
them  in  the  month  of  June,  with  an  affec- 
tionate speech,  that  breathed  nothing  but 
tenderness  and  gratitude.  The  parliunent 
was  immediately  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
and  new  writs  were  issued  for  convoking 
another.  Among  the  laws  passed  in  this 
session,  was  an  act  abolishing  the  heritable 
jurisdictions,  and  taking  away  the  tenure 
of  wardholdings  in  Scotland,  which  were 
reckoned  among  the  principal  sources  of 
those  rebellions  that  had  been  excited  since 
the  revolution.  In  the  highlands  they  cer^ 
tainlr  kept  the  common  people  in  subjection 
to  their  chiefs,  whom  thej^  implicitly  fol- 
lowed and  obeyed  in  all  their  undertaUnffs. 
By  this  act,  these  mountaineers  were  legally 
emancipated  from  shivery :  but  as  the  ten* 
ants  enj^ed  no  leases,  and  were  at  idl 
times  liaofe  to  be  ejected  from  their  forms, 
they  still  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their 
lords,  notwithstanding  this  interposition  of 
the  legislature,  whieh  granted  a  valuable 
consideration  in  money  to  every  nobleman 
^d  pettf  baron,  who  was  thus  deprived  of 
one  part  c^  his  inheritance.  The  forfeited 
estates  indeed  were  divided  into  small 
forms,  and  let  by  the  government  on  leases 
at  an  under  value ;  so  that  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  such  leases  tasted 
the  sweets  of  independence :  but  the  high- 
knden  in  general  were  left  in  their  original 
indigence  and  incapacity,  at  the  mercy  of 
their  superiors.  Had  manufoctures  and  fin- 
eries been  established  in  different  parts  of 
their  country,  they  would  have  seen  and 
felt  the  happy  consequences  of  industry, 
and  in  a  little  time  been  effectually  detach- 
ed foom  all  their  slavish  connexiana 

THE  FRENCH  AND  ALLIES  TAKE  THE 
FIELD  IN  FLANDERa 
Thk  Operations  of  the  campaign  had  been 
concerted  in  the  winter,  at  the  Hague,  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the 
States-general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
who  were  by  this  time  generally  convinced 
of  Francois  design  to  encroach  upon  their 
territories.  They,  therefore,  determined  to 
take  effectual  measures  against  that  restless 
and  ambitious  neighbor.  The  allied  powera 
agreed  to  assemble  a  vast  army  in  ihe  Neth- 
erlands ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Aus* 


trians  and  Piedmontese  shoold  once  more 
penetrate  into  Provence.  The  Dutch  patn- 
ots,  however,  were  not  roused  into  this  ex- 
ertion, until  all  their  remonstrances  had 
foiled  at  the  court  of  Versailles;  until  ther 
had  been  urged  by  repeated  memonals  o^' 
the  English  ambassador,  and  stimulated  b) 
the  immediate  danger  to  which  their  cooo- 
try  was  exposed :  for  France  was  by  this 
time  possessed  of  all  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, and  seemed  bent  upon  pen^zating 
into  the  territories  of  the  United  Provinces 
In  February,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  be- 
gan to  assemble  the  allied  forces ;  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  March  they  took  the  field 
in  three  separate  bodies.  His  royal  high- 
ness, with  the  English,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hessians,  fixed  his  bead-quartera  at  the  Til- 
lage of  Tilberg :  the  prince  of  Waldeck 
was  posted  with  the  Dutch  troops  at  Breda : 
and  mareschal  Bathiani  collected  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Bavarians  in  the  neighborhood  cf 
Venla  The  whole  army  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thooiaand  men,  who  lav 
inactive  six  weeks,  exposed  to  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  weather,  and  almost  destitute  of 
forage  and  provision.  Count  Saxe,  by  this 
time  created  mareschal-jpeneral  of  France, 
continued  his  troops  within  their  cantcD- 
ments  at  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Brussek 
declaring,  that  when  the  allied  army  should 
be  weakened  by  sickness  and  mortality,  he 
would  convince  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
that  the  first  dutv  of  a  general  is  to  provide 
for  the  health  and  preservatioa  of  his  troops. 
In  April,  this  fortunate  commander  took  the 
field,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  foity 
thousand  men ;  and  the  count  de  Clennocc 
commanded  a  separate  body  of  nineteea 
battalions  and  thirty  squaarooa  Count 
Lowendahl  was  detached  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month,  with  seven  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  to  invade  Dutch  Flanders : 
at  the  same  time,  the  French  minister  at 
the  Hague  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
States,  intimating,  that  his  master  was 
obliged  to  take  this  step  by  the  necessity  of 
war ;  but  that  his  troops  should  observe  the 
strictest  discipline,  without  interfering  with 
the  religion,  government,  or  commerce  of 
the  repimlic :  ne  likewise  declared,  that  the 
countries  and  places  of  which  he  might  be 
obliged  to  take  posaession,  should  fie  de- 
tained no  otherwise  than  as  a  pledge,  to  be 
restored  as  soon  as  the  United  Provinces 
should  give  convincing  pioofo  that  they 
would  no  longer  fumuh  the  enemies  of 
France  with  s^n. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE  ELECTED 
ITTADTHOLDER 

Whiub  the  States  deliberated  upon  the 
declaration,  count  Lowendahl  entesed 
Dutch  Brabant,  and  invested  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Sluys,  the  garnson  of  which 
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irrendered  themselvefl  prisonere  of  war  on 
le  nineteenth  day  of  April  This  was  like- 
ise  the  late  of  Saavan-GheDt,  while  the 
arqnis  de  Contades,  with  another  detach- 
ent,  reduced  the  forts  Perle  and  Leifken- 
loek,  with  the  town  of  Philippine,  even 
ithin   hearing  of  the  confederate  army, 
he  fort  of  Sanberg  was  vigorously  defend- 
i  by  two  English  battaJions:  but  tiiey 
ere  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
ii^elsthoorden ;  and  count  Lowendahl  un- 
srtook    the   siege  of  Hulst,  which  was 
lamefiilly  surrendered  by  La  Roque,  the 
hitch  governor,  though  he  knew  that  a  re- 
ifbrcement  of  nine  battalions  was  on  the 
tarch  to  his  relief.  Then  the  French  gene- 
blI  took  possession  of  Axel  and  Temeuse, 
od  began  to  prepare  flat-bottomed  boats  ibr 
descent  on  the  island  of  Zealand.    The 
)utch  people  were  now  struck  with  con- 
tema^ion.    They  saw  the  enemy  at  their 
loors,  and  owed  their  immediate  preserva- 
ion  to  the  British  squadron  stationed  at  the 
$win,  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Vlitehel  (2),  who,  by  means  of  his  sloops, 
enders,  and  small  craft,  took  such  measures 
18  defeated  the  intention  of  Lowendahl. 
The  common  people  in  Zealand  being  re- 
duced to  despair,  began  to  clamor  loudly 
ap^ainst  their  governors,  as  if  they  had  not 
taken  the  proper  measures  for  their  securi- 
ty.   The  mends  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
moting his  interest  They  encouraged  their 
discontent,  and  exaggerated  the  danger: 
they  reminded  them  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  when 
the  French  king  was  at  the  gates  of  Am- 
sterdam and  the  republic  vms  saved  by  the 
choice  of  a  stadtholder:  they  exhorted  them 
to  turn  their  eyes  on  the  descendant  of 
those  heroes  who  had  established  the  liber- 
ty and  independence  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces: they  extolled  his  virtue  and  ability; 
his  generosity,  his  justice,  his  unshaken 
love  to  his  country.    The  people  in  several 
towns,  inflamed  by  such  representations,  to 
tumult  and  sedition,  compelled  their  magis- 
trates  to   declare   the   prince  of  Orange 
stadtholder.    He  himself,  in  a  letter  totoe 
states  of  Zealand,  ofiered  his  services  for 
the  defence  of  the  province.  On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth day  of  April  he  was  nominated 
captayi-general  and  admiral  of  Zealand. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  Rotterdam 
and  the  whole  province  of  Holland ;  and  on 
the  second    day  of  May,  the  prince  of 
Orange  was,  in  the  assembly  of  the  States- 
general,  invested  with  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  stadtholder,  captain-general,  and  ad- 
miral of  the  United  Provincea    The  vig- 
orous consequences  of  this  resolution  im- 
nipdiately  appeared.     All  commerce  and 
contracts  with  the  French  were  prohibited : 
Vol.  in  19 


the  peasants  were  armed  and  exercised :  a 
resolution  passed  for  makmg  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  army ;  a  council  of  war 
was  established  for  inquiring  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  govemors  who  hoi  given  up  the 
frontier  places ;  and  orders  were  issued  to 
commence  hostilities  against  tlie  French, 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took 
nost  with  his  whole  army  between  the  two 
Nethes,  to  cover  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Ma- 
estricht ;  and  mareschal  Saxe  called  in  his 
detachments,  with  a  view  to  hazard  a  gene- 
ral engagement.  In  the  latter  end  of  May, 
the  French  king  arrived  at  Brussels;  and 
his  general  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Maestricht  For  this  purpose  he  advanc- 
ed towards  Louvain;  and  the  confederates 
perceivinff  his  drift,  began  their  march  to 
take  post  hetween  the  town  and  the  enemy. 
On  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  they  took  pos- 
session of  their  ground,  and  were  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  with  their  right  at  Bilsen, 
and  their  left  extending  to  Wirle,  within  a 
mile  of  Maestricht,  having  in  the  front  of 
their  left  wing  the  village  of  Laffeldt,  in 
which  they  posted  several  battalions  of  Brit- 
ish infantry.  The  French  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  of  Herdeeren,  immedi- 
ately above  the  allies;  and  both  srmies  can- 
nonaded each  other  till  the  evening.  In  the 
morning,  the  enemy's  infhntry  marched 
down  me  hill,  in  a  prodigious  column,  and 
attacked  the  village  of  I^fTeldt,  which  ivas 
well  fortified,  and  defended  with  amazing 
obstinacy.  The  assailants  suffered  terribly 
in  their  approach,  from  the  cannon  of  the 
confederates,  which  was  served  with  sur- 
prising dexterity  and  success ;  and  they  met 
with  such  a  warm  reception  from  the  British 
musketry  as  they  could  not  withstand ;  but, 
when  they  were  broken  and  dispersed,  fresh 
brigades  succeeded  with  astonishing  perse- 
verance. The  confiaderates  were  driven  out 
of  the  village:  yet  being  sustained  by  three 
regiments,  they  measured  back  their  ground, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  witli  great  slaugh- 
ter. Nevertheless,  count  Saxe  continued 
pouring  in  other  battalions,  and  the  French 
regained  and  maintained  their  footing  in  the 
village,  after  it  had  been  three  times  lost 
and  carried.  The  action  was  chiefly  confin- 
ed to  this  post,  where  the  field  exhibited  a 
horrible  scene  of  carnage.  At  noon  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  ordered  the  whole  left  wing 
to  advance  against  the  enemy,  whose  in- 
fantry gave  way:  prince  Waldeck  led  up 
the  centre:  marshal  Bathiani  made  a  mo- 
tion with  the  right  wing  towards  Herdeeren, 
and  victory  seemed  ready  to  declare  for  the 
confederates,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day 
took  a  sudden  turn  to  their  prejudice. 
Several  squadrons  of  Dutch  horse,  posted 
in  the  centre,  gave  way,  and  flying  at  M\ 
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gallop,  overthrew  five  battalions  oi  inftntry 
that  were  advancing  from  the  body  of  re- 
serve. The  French  cavalry  charged  them 
with  great  impetuoeity,  increasing  the  oon- 
fusion  that  was  already  produced,  and  pene- 
trating throuf  h  the  lines  of  the  allied  army, 
which  was  thus  divided  about  the  centre. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  exerted  him- 
self with  equal  courage  and  activity  in  at- 
tempting to  remedy  mis  disorder,  was  in 
danger  oif  bein^  taken ;  and  the  defeat  would 
in  ul  probability  have  been  total,  had  not 
Sir  John  Ligonier  taken  the  resolution  of 
sacrificing  himself  and  a  part  of  the  troops 
to  the  suetv  of  the  army.  At  the  head  of 
three  British  regiments  of  dragoons,  and 
some  squadrons  of  Imperial  horse,  he  charg- 
ed the  whole  line  of  the  French  cavalry, 
with  such  intrepidity  and  success,  that  he 
overthrew  all  that  opposed  him,  imd  made 
such  a  diversion  9s  enabled  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  to  efiTect  an  orderly  retreat  to 
Maestricht  He  himself  was  taken  by  a 
French  carbineer,  after  his  horse  had  been 
killed:  but  the  regimeats  he  commanded 
retired  with  deliberation.  The  conlbderates 
retreated  to  Maestricht,  without  having  sus- 
tained much  damage  from  the  pursuit,  and 
even  brought  ofi^  all  their  artillery,  except 
sixteen  |ueces  of  cannon.  Their  loss  did  not 
exceed  six  thousand  men  killed  and  taken ; 
whereas  the  French  general  purchased  the 
victory  at  a  much  greater  expense.  The 
common  cause  of  the  confederate  powers, 
is  said  to  have  sufiered  firom  the  pride  and 
ignorance  of  their  generals.  On  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  when  the  detachment  of  the 
count  de  Clennpnt  appeared  on  the  hill  of 
Hendeeren,  mareschal  Bathiani  asked  per- 
mission of  the  comnmnder-in-chief  to  attack 
them  before  they  should  be  reinforced,  de- 
claring he  would  answer  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  No  re^rd  was  paid  to  this 
proposal :  but  the  superior  asked  in  his  turn, 
where  the  mareschal  would  be  in  case  he 
should  be  wanted  ?  He  replied,  "  I  shall  al- 
wavs  be  found  at  the  head  of  my  troops," 
ana  retired  in  disgust  The  subseijuent  dis- 
position has  likewise  been  blamed,  inasmuch 
as  not  above  one  half  of  the  array  could 
act,  while  the  enemy  exerted  their  whole 
force. 

SIEGE  OF  BERGEN^P-ZOOM. 
Thb  confederates  passed  the  Maese,  and 
encamped  in  the  dutchy  of  Limburgh,  so  as 
to  coyer  Maestricht;  while  the  French  king 
remained  with  his  army  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tongres.  Mareschal  Saxe  having 
amused  the  allies  with  marches  and  counter- 
marches, at  length  detached  count  Low- 
endahl  with  six  and  thirty  thousand  men  to 
besieg[e  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  strongest  for- 
tification of  Dutch  Brabant,  tho  favorite 
work  of  the  famous  engineer  Coehorn,  never 


conquered,  and  generably  esteemed  iBvinci- 
ble.  It  was  secured  with  a  gairison  of  three 
thousand  men,  and  well  provided  with  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  and  magaziiie&  The 
enemy  appeared  before  it  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  July,  and  summoned  the  governor  to 
surrender.  The  prince  of  Saxe-Hildbng- 
hausen  was  sent  to  its  relief  with  twenty 
battalicMis  and  fourteen  squadrans  of  the 
troops  that  could  be  most  conveniently  as- 
sembled; he 'entered  the  lines  of  Beigen- 
op-Zoom,  where  he  remained  in  ezpectatko 
of  a  strong  reinforcement  from  the  confed- 
erate army ;  and  the  old  baron  Cronstrom, 
whom  the  stadtholder  had  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Brabant,  assumed  the  commit  of 
the  garrison.  The  bestegers  carried  on  their 
operations  with  great  vivacity;  and  the 
troops  in  the  town  defended  it  with  equal 
vigor.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned 
upon  this  important  siege :  count  Lowendahl 
received  divers  reinforcements;  and  a  can- 
sideraUe  body  of  troops  was  detached  from 
the  allied  army,  under  the  commaiid  of 
baron  Schwartsenberg,  to  co-operate  with 
the  prince  of  Saxe-HUdburg^anaen.  Tlie 
fVench  general  lost  a  great  number  of  men 
by  the  cune  and  continual  fire  of  the  besieg- 
ed; while  he,  in  his  turn,  opened  such  a 
number  oi  batteries,  and  plied  them  so 
warmly,  that  the  defences  besan  to  give 
way.  From  the  sixteenth  day  of  July  to  the 
fifteenth  of  September,  the  siege  produced 
an  unintermittmg  scene  of  horror  and  de- 
struction :  desperate  sallies  were  made,  and 
mines  sprung  with  the  most  dreadful  eflSeets: 
the  works  began  to  be  shattered ;  the  town 
was  laid  in  uhes ;  the  trenches  were  fiUed 
with  carnage;  nothing  was  seen  hot  fite 
and  smoke;  nothing  heard  bat  one  000- 
tinued  roar  of  bombs  and  cannon.  But  still 
the  damage  fell  chiefly  on  the  beaegers, 
who  were  slain  in  heaps;  while  the  garri- 
son sufiered  very  little,  and  oouM  be  occa- 
sionally relieved  or  reinforced  from  the 
line&  In  a  word,  it  was  generally  believed 
tiiat  count  Lowendahl  would  be  baffled  in 
his  endeavors ;  and  ^  this  belief  the  gor- 
eroor  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  seems  to  mive 
been  lulled  into  a  blind  security.  At  length, 
some  inconsiderable  breaches  v^ere  made  in 
one  ravelin  and  two  bastions,  and  these  the 
French  general  resolved  to  stono,  though 
Cronstrom  believed  they  were  impractica- 
ble ;  and  on  that  supposition,  presumed  that 
the  enemy  would  not  attempt  an  assault 
For  this  very  reason  count  Lowendahl  re- 
solved to  hazard  the  attack,  before  the  pre- 
parations should  be  made  for  his  reception. 
He  accordingly  regulated  his  diapositioos, 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  00  the 
sixteenth  day  of  September,  the  signal  was 
made  for  the  assault  A  prodigious  quantity 
of  bombs  being  thrown  into  the  ravelin,  his 
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troops  threw  themselveB  into  the   fosBe,! 
mounted  the  breeches>  forced  open  a  eally- 1 
port,  and  entered  the  place,  almost  without 
resistance.   In  a  word,  thejr  had  thne  to  ex- 
tend themeelTes  along  the  curtains,  and 
form  in  order  of  battle,  before  the  garrison 
could  be  assembled.   Cronstrom  waa  asleep, 
and  the  soldiers  upon  duty  had  been  surpris- 
ed by  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  or  the 
attack.    Though  the  French  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  ramparts,  they  did  not  gain 
the  to?m  without  opposition.  Two  battauons 
of  the  Scottish  troops,  in  the  pay  oi  the 
States-general,    were   assembled    in    the 
market-place,  and  attacked  them  with  such 
fury,  that  th^  were  driven  fhxn  street  to 
street,  until  fresh  reinforcements  arriving, 
compelled  the  Scots  to  retreat  in  their  turn ; 
yet  they  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
fought  until  two  thirds  of  them  were  killed 
upon  the  spot.    Then  they  brought  off  the 
old  govermnr,  abandoning  the  town  to  the 
enemy :  the  troops  that  were  encamped  in 
the  lines  retreating  with  great  precipitation, 
all  the  forts  in  the  neighborhood  immediately 
surrendered  to  the  victcHrs,  who  now  became 
roasters  of  the  whole  navigatbn  of  the 
Schelde.   The  French  king  was  no  sooner 
infonned  of  Lowendahl's  success,  than  he 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  mareechal  of 
France;  appointed  count  Saze  governor  of 
the  conquered  Netherhinds;  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  Versaiilea    In  a  little  time 
after  this  transaction,  both  armies  were  dis- 
tributed into  winter-quarters,  and  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  embarked  for  Ekigland. 

In  Italy,  the  French  arms  did  not  triumph 
with  equal  euccess,  thouffh  the  maresclud 
de  Belleisle  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
powerfol  army  in  Provence,  bi  April  he 
passed  the  Var  wi|hoQt  opposition,  and  took 
possession  of  Nice.  He  met  with  little  or 
no  resistance  in  rc^ucin^  Montalban,  Villa- 
fran^,  and  Ventimiglia;  while  general 
Brown,  with  eight  and  twenty  thousand 
Aostrians,  retired  towards  Final  and  Savona. 
In  the  mean  time,  another  large  body,  under 
count  Schuylemberg,  who  luul  succeeded 
the  marquis  de  Botta,  co-opented  with  fif- 
teen thousand  Piedmcmtese  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  city  of  Grenoa.  The  French 
kin^  had  sent  their  supplies,  succors,  and 
engmeers,  with  the  duKe  de  Boufflers,  as 
arninasadiv  to  the  republic,  who  likewise 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
empk)yed  for  its  defence.  The  Austrian 
general  assembled  his  troops  in  the  Milan- 
ese: having  forced  the  paseage  of  the  Bo- 
chetta  on  the  thirteendi  of  Januaiy,  he  ad- 
vanced uito  the  territories  of  Genoa,  and 
the  Riviera  was  ravaged  without  mercy. 
On  the  last  day  of  March  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  city,  at  the  head  of  foity  thousand 
men,  and  summoned  the  revolters  to  lay 


down  their  arms.  The  answer  he  received 
was,  that  the  republic  had  fifty-four  thou- 
sand men  in  arms,  two  hundrc»  and  sixty 
cannon,  thirty-four  mortars,  with  abundance 
of  ammunition  and  provision;  that  they 
would  defend  their  liberQr  with  their  last 
blood,  and  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
capita],  rather  than  submit  to  the  clemency 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  except  by  an  honor- 
able capitulation,  guarantied  by  the  kines 
of  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia,  the  repubfic 
of  Venice,  and  the  United  Provinces.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  Genoa  was  invested 
on  all  sides;  a  furious  sally  was  made  by 
the  duke  de  Boufflers,  who  drove  the  be- 
siegers finom  their  poets;  but  the  Austrians 
rallying,  he  was  repulsed  in  his  turn,  with 
the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men.  General 
Schuylemberg  carried  on  his  operations 
with  such  skDl,  vigor,  and  intrepiditjr*  tlmt 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  suburbs  (^ 
Bisagno;  and  in  all  probabQity  would  have 
reduced  the  city,  had  he  not  been  (Miged 
to  deeist,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
remonstrances  made  by  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia and  count  Brown,  who  represented 
the  necessity  of  his  abaiidoning  his  enter- 
prise^ and  drawing  off  his  army,  to  cover 
Piedmont  and  Lombaidy  from  the  efforts  of 
mareschal  de  Belleisle.  Accordinfi^y,  h^ 
raised  the  siege  on  the  tenth  day  m  June, 
and  returned  into  the  MUanese,  in  order  to 
join  his  Sardinian  majesty :  while  the  Ge- 
noese made  an  irruptimi  into  the  Parmesan 
and  Placentin,  where  they  oottmitted  ter- 
rible outrages,  in  revenge  for  the  mischieft 
they  had  imdergone. 

THE  CHEVAUER  DE  BELLEISLE  SLAIK. 
Whilb  the  mareschal  de  Belleisle  re- 
mained at  Ventimiglia,  his  brother,  at  the 
head  of  four  and  Uiirty  thousand  French 
and  Spaniards,  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Piedmont :  on  the  sixth  day  of  July  he  ar- 
rived at  the  pass  of  Exilles,  a  strong  for- 
tress on  the  mmtiers  of  Dauphine,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Doria.  The 
defence  of  this  important  post  the  king  of 
Sardinia  had  committed  to  the  care  or  the 
count  de  Brigueras,  who  formed  an  encamp- 
ment behind  the  lines,  with  fourteen  battsii- 
ions  of  Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  while 
divera  detachments  were  posted  along  all 
the  passes  of  the  AlpiL  On  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month  the  Piedmontese  mtrench- 
ments  were  attacked  bv  the  chevalier  de 
Belleisle,  with  incredible  intrepidity;  but 
the  columns  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
in  three  successive  attacks.  Impatient  of 
this  obstinate  opposition,  and  determined  not 
to  survive  a  miscarriage,  this  impetuous 
{general  seized  a  pair  of  colors,  and  advanc- 
mg  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  through  a  pro- 
digious fire,  pitched  them  with  nis  own 
lund  on  the  enemy's  intrenchments.    At 
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that  imtant  he  fell  dead,  having  received 
two  musket-balls  and  the  thrust  o7  a  bayonet 
in  his  body.  The  assailants  were  so  n^uch 
dispirited  by  the  death  of  their  commander, 
that  they  forthwith  gave  way,  and  retreated 
with  precipitation  towards  Sestieres,  having 
lost  near  five  thousand  men  in  the  attach 
The  mareschal  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
his  brother's  misfortune,  than  he  retreated 
towards  the  Var,  to  join  the  troops  from  £x- 
illes,  while  the  iang  of  Sardinia  having  as- 
sembled an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
threatened  Dauphine  with  an  invasion ;  but 
the  excessive  rains  prevented  the  execution 
of  his  design.  General  Leutrum  was  de- 
tached with  twenty  battalions,  to  drive  the 
French  from  Ventimiglia;  but,  Belleisle 
marching  back,  that  scheme  was  likewise 
frustrated :  and  thus  ended  the  campaign. 
A  FRENCH  SQUADRON  TAKEN. 
In  this  manner  was  the  French  king  ba^ 
fled  in  his  projects  upon  Italy ;  nor  was  he 
more  fortunate  in  his  naval  operations.  He 
had,  in  the  preceding  year,  equipped  an  ex- 
pensive armament,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  d*Anville,  for  the  recoveiyof  Cape 
Breton ;  but  it  was  rendered  inefiectual  by 
stOTms,  distempers,  and  the  death  of  the 
commander.  Not  yet  discouraged  by  these 
disasters,  he  resolved  to  renew  his  eflS)rt8 
against  the  British  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 
For  these  purposes  two  sauadrons  were  pre- 
pared at  Brest,  one  to  be  commanded  l^ 
the  commodore  de  la  Jonquiere;  and  the 
other,  destined  for  India,  by  monsieur  de  St 
George.  The  ministry  of  Great  Britain, 
Hbeing  apprized  of  these  measures,  resolved 
to  intercept  both  squadrons,  which  were  to 
set  sail  together.  For  this  purpose  vice- 
admiral  Anson  and  rear-admiral  Warren 
took  their  departure  from  Pljrmouth  with  a 
formidable  fleet,  and  steered  their  course  to 
Cape  Finisterre  on  the  coast  of  Gallicia. 
On  the  third  day  of  May  they  fell  in  with 
the  French  squadrons,  commanded  by  la 
Jonquiere  and  St  Greorge,  consisting  of  six 
large  ships  of  war,  as  many  frigates,  and 
four  armed  vessels  equipped  by  their  East 
India  company,  having  under  their  convoy 
about  thirty  snipe  laden  with  merchandise. 
Thoee  prepared  for  war  immediately  short- 
ened sail,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle ;  while 
the  rest,  under  the  protection  of  the  six 
frigates,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  idl 
the  sail  they  could  carry.  The  British 
squadron  was  likewise  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle ;  but  Mr.  Warren,  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  began  to  sheer  of^  now  their  convoy 
was  at  a  considerable  distance,  advised  ad- 
miral Anson  to  haul  in  the  signal  for  the 
line,  and  hoist  another  for  giving  chase  and 
engaging;  otherwise  the  French  would,  in 
all  probability,  escape  by  favor  of  the  night 


The  proposal  was  embraced ;  and  in  a  little 
time  the  engagement  began  with  great  fbry, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon.  The 
enemy  sustained  the  battle  with  equal  con- 
duct and  valor,  until  they  were  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  then  they  struck  their 
colors.  The  admiral  detached  three  ships 
in  pursuit  of  the  convoy,  nine  sail  of  which 
were  taken ;  but  the  rest  were  saved  by  the 
intervening  darkness.  About  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded 
in  this  action.  The  English  lost  about  five 
hundred;  and  among  l£ese  captain  Gren- 
ville,  commander  of  the  ship  Defiance.  He 
was  nephew  to  the  lord  viscount  Cobham,  a 
youth  of  the  most  amiable  character  aiid 
promising  genius,  animated  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  honor  and  patriotism.  Eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  he  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  batUe,  where  both  his  legs 
were  cut  ofi^  by  a  cannon-balL  He  submit- 
ted io  his  fate  with  the  most  heroic  resigna- 
tion, and  died  universally  lamented  and  be- 
loved. The  success  of  the  British  aims  in 
this  engagement  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
conduct,  activity,  and  courage  of  &e  rear- 
admiral.  A  considerable  quantity  of  hoUion 
was  found  in  the  prizes,  which  was  brooght 
to  Spithead  in  triumph;  and  the  treasure 
being  landed,  was  conveyed  in  twenty  wag- 
ons to  the  bank  of  London.  Adndra)  An- 
son was  ennobled,  and  Mr.  Warren  honored 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

ADMIRAL  HAWKE  OBTAINS  ANOTHER 
VICTORY  OVER  THE  FRENCH. 
About  the  middle  <^  June,  commodore 
Fox,  with  six  ships  of  war,  cruising  in  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Orti^  in  Gallicia,  Ux^ 
above  forty  French  ships,  richly  laden  fhxn 
St  Domingo,  after  they  had  been  abandoned 
by  their  convoy.  But  the  French  kiqg  sus- 
tained another  uKire  important  loss  at  set, 
in  the  month  of  October.  Rear«dmirel 
Hawke  sailed  from  Plynoooth  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  August,  with  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line,  to  intercept  a  fleet  of  French  merchant- 
ships  bound  for  the  West  Indiea  Heeraised 
for  some  time  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne ;  and 
at  length  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  the 
isle  of  Aix,  under  convoy  of  nine  ships  of 
the  line,  besides  frigates,  conunanded  by 
Monsieur  de  Letendeur.  On  the  foarteenth 
day  of  October  the  two  squadrona  were  in 
si^ht  of  each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  Bel- 
leisle. The  French  commodore  immediate- 
ly ordered  one  of  his  great  ahipa,  and  the 
frigates,  to  proceed  with  the  tiaainff  ships* 
while  he  formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  await- 
ed the  attack.  At  eleven  in  the  ferenoon 
admiral  Hawke  displayed  the  signal  Id  chase, 
and  in  half  an  hour  both  fleets  were  engaged. 
The  battle  lasted  till  night,  when  all  the 
French  squadron,  except  the  Intrepide  and 
Tenant,  had  struck  to  the  Engliah  flbg. 
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These  two  qapital  shipe  escaped  in  the  dark, 
and  retnroed  to  Brest  in  a  shattered  condi- 
tion.   The  French  captains  sustained  the 
unequal  fight  with  uncommon  bravery  and 
resolution;  and  did  not  yield  until  their 
ships  were  disabled.    Their  loss  in  men 
amounted  to  ei^bt  hundred :  the  number  of 
English  killed  m  this  engagement  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred,  including  captain  Sau- 
marez,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had  served  un- 
der lord  Anson  in  his  expedition  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.    Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  for 
the  honor  of  that  nobleman,  that  all  the 
officers  formed  under  his  example,  and  raised 
by  his  influence,  approved  themselves  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  the  commands  to  which 
they  were  preferred.    Immediately  after 
the  action,  admiral  Hawke  dispatched  a  sloop 
to  commodore  Legge,  whose  squadron  was 
stationed  at  the  L^ward  Islands,  with  intel- 
ligence of  the  French  fleet  of  merchant- 
ships  outward-bound,  that  he  might  take  the 
proper  measures  for  intercepting  them  in 
their  passage  to  Martinique,  and  the  other 
French  islanda    In  consequence  of  this  ad- 
vice, he  redoubled  his  vigilance,  and  a  eood 
number  of  them  fell  into  his  hands.    Admi- 
ral Hawke  omdocted  his  prizes  to  Spithead ; 
and  in  his  letter  to  the  board  of  admiralty 
declared,  that  all  his  captains  behaved  like 
men  of  honor  during  the  engagement,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Fox,  whose  conduct  he  desired 
might  be  subjected  to  an  inquiry.    That 
gentleman  was  accordingly  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  suspended  from  his  command, 
for  having  followed  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment :  but 
he  wu  soon  restored,  and  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  admiral ;  while  Mr. 
Matthews,  whose  courage  never  incurred 
suspickm,  still  labored  under  suspension  for 
that  which  had  been  successfully  practised 
in  both  these  late  actions,  namely,  engaging 
the  enemy  without  any  regard  to  the  line 
of  battle. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  vice-admiral  Med- 
ley blocked  up  the  Spanish  squadron  in  Car- 
thagena;  assisted  the  Austrian  general  on  the 
coast  of  Villafran^ ;  and  intercepted  some 
of  the  succore  sent  from  France  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Genoese.  Atiiis  death, 
which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  command  of  that  squadron  devdved 
upon  rear-admiral  Byng,  who  proceeded  on 
the  same  plan  of  operation.  In  the  summer, 
two  British  ships  of  war,  having  under  their 
convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships  bound  to 
North  America,  fell  in  with  the  Glorioso,  a 
Spanish  ship  of  eighty  guns,  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Western  Isles.  She  had  sailed  from 
me  Havannah,  with  an  immense  treasure 
on  board,  and  roust  have  Men  a  prize  to 
the  Enfflish  ships,  had  each  captain  done  his 
duty.  Captain  tiskine,  in  the  Warwick  of 
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sixty  guns,  attacked  her  with  great  intre- 
pidity, and  fought  until  his  ship  was  entirely 
disabled ;  but  beine  unsustained  by  his  con- 
mtj  he  was  obliged  to  haul  ofl^  and  the  Glo- 
rioso  arrived  in  safety,  at  Ferrol :  there  the 
silver  was  landed,  and  she  proceeded  on  her 
voyage  to  Cadiz,  which,  however,  she  did 
not  reach.  She  was  encountered  by  the 
Darttnouth,  a  British  frigate  of  forty  guns, 
commanded  by  captain  Hamilton,  a  gallant 
youth,  who,  notwithstanding  the  inequity 
offeree,  engaged  her  without  hesitation: 
but  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  his  riiip  being 
set  on  fire  by  aecident,  w^  blown  up,  uod 
he  perished  with  all  his  crew,  except  a  mid- 
shipman and  ten  or  eleven  sailors,  who  were 
taken  up  alive  by  a  privateer  that  happened 
to  be  in  sight  Favorable  as  this  accident 
may  seem  to  the  Glorioso,  she  did  not  es- 
cape. An  English  ship  of  eighty  guns,  un- 
der the  command  of  captain  Buckle,  came 
rnd  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  surrender, 
a  shwt,  but  vigorous  engagement 
Commodore  Griffin  hiul  been  sent,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  ships,  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  in  the^  East  Indies ; 
and  although  his  arrival  secured  Fort  St. 
David's  and  the  other  British  settlements  in 
that  oountiT,  from  the  insults  of  Monsieur 
de  la  Bourdonnais,  his  strength  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  enaUe  him  to  undertake  any  en- 
terinise  of  importance  against  the  enemy : 
the  ministnr  of  England,  therefore,  resolved 
to  equip  a  fresh  armament,  that,  when  joined 
b^  the  ships  in  India,  should  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  besiege  Pondicherry,  the  principal 
settlement  belonging  to  the  French  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandd.  For  this  service  a 
good  number  of  independent  companies  was 
raised,  and  set  sail,  in  the  sequel,  with  a 
strong  smiadron  under  the  conduct  of  rear- 
admiral  Boecawen,  an  officer  of  unques- 
tioned valor  and  capacity.  In  the  course  of 
this  year,  the  Brititti  cruisera  were  so  alert 
and  successful,  that  they  took  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  prizes  from  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  whereas  the  loss  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  same  time  did  not  exceed  ^ve  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

CONGRESS  AT  AIX-LA^HAPELLE. 
All  the  belligerent  powera  were  bv  this 
time  heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  had  con- 
sumed an  immensity  of  treasure,  had  been 
productive  of  so  much  mischief^  and  in  the 
events  of  which,  all,  in  their  turns,  had  found 
themselves  disappointed.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Laneldt,  the  king  of  France 
had,  in  a  personal  conversation  with  Sir 
John  Ugonier,  expressed  his  desire  of  a  pa- 
cification; and  aiierwaids  his  minister  at 
the  Hague  presented  a  declaration  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  deputies  of  the  States- 
generaL  The  signal  success  of  the  British 
arms  at  sea  confirmed  him  in  these  senti- 
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ments,  which  Were  likewise  reinforced  hy  a 
variety  of  other  considerations.    His  finan- 
ces were  almost  exhaasted,  and  his  supplies 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  rendered  so 
precarious  by  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
cruisers,  that  he  could  no  longer  depend 
upon  their  arrival.    The  trading  part  of  his 
subjects  had  sustained  such  losses,  that  his 
kingdom  was  filled  with  bankruptcies ;  and 
the  best  part  of  his  navy  now  contributed  to 
strenj^hen  the  fleets  of  his  enemies.    The 
election  of  a  stadtholder  had  united  the 
whole  power  of  the  States-general  against 
him,  in  taking  the  most  resolute  measures 
for  their  own  safety :  his  views  in  Germany 
were  entirely  frustrated  by  the  elevation  of 
the  grand  duke  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  the 
houses  of  Austria  and  Brandenburgh :  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  Italy  had  not  at  all 
answered  his  expectation  ;  and  Genoa  was 
become  an  expensive  ally.    He  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  commerce  of  Britain 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  war,  while  bis  own 
people  were  utterly  impoverished.   The  par- 
liament of  England  gninted,  and  the  nation 
paid  such  incredible  sums  as  enabled  their 
sovereign  not  only  to  maintain  invincible 
navies  and  formidable  armies,  but  likewise 
to  give  subsidies  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
He  knew  that  a  treaty  of  this  kind  was  ac- 
tually upon  the  anvil  between  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  the  czarina,  and  he  began  to  be 
apprehensive  of  seeing  an  army  ofRuasians 
in  the  Netherlands.    His  fears  from  this 
quarter  were  not  without  foundation.    In 
the  month  of  November,  the  earl  of  Hynd- 
ford,  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  court  of  Russia,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  subsidy,  by  which  the  czarina  en- 
gaged to  hold  in  readiness  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  forty  galleys,  to  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  confederates,  on  the  first 
requisition.    The  States-general  acceded  to 
this  agreement,  and  even  consented  to  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  subsidy.    His  most  Chris- 
tian majesty,  moved  by  these  considerations, 
made  further  advances  towards  an  accom- 
modation both  at  the  Hague  and  in  London ; 
and  the  contending  powers  agreed  to  another 
congress,  which  was  actually  opened  in 
March  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  earl 
of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  as- 
sisted as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  king  of 
(jreat  Britain. 

COMPUANT  TEMPER  OF  THE  NEW  PAR 

LIAMENT. 

Thb  elections  for  the  new  parliament  in 
England  had  been  conducted  so  as  fully  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  his  brother  Mr.  Pelham,  who  had 
for  some  time  wholly  engrossed  the  adminis- 
tration. Both  houses  were  assembled  on 
the  tenth  day  of  November,  when  Mr.  Ons- 


low was  ananimously  re-elected  speaker  of 
the  jcomroons.    The  session  vms  opened  as 
usual,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  con- 
gratulating them  on  the  signal  sacceaaes  of 
Uie  British  navy,  and  the  happy  alteration 
in  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces. 
His  majesty  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
a  congress  would  speedily  be  opened  at  Aiz- 
la-Chapelle,  to  concert  the  means  for  Reel- 
ing a  general  pacification;  and  reminded 
them  that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to 
the  success  of  this  negotiation  than  the  vigor 
and  unanimity  of  their  proceedings.     He 
received  such  addresses  as  the  ministers 
were  pleased  to  dictate.    OppositioQ  now 
lanffuished  at  their  feet    The  dake  of  Bed- 
ford was  become  a  courtier,  and  in  a  little 
time  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  the 
room  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had 
lately  executed  that  office,  which  he  now 
resigned ;  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  no  kind- 
er harangued  against  the  administration. 
This  new  house  of  commons,  in  imitation 
of  the  liberality  of  their  predecessors,  readily 
gratified  all  the  requests  of  the  government. 
They  voted  forty  thousand  seamen,  and  forty- 
nine  thousand  land  forces,  besides  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  marines ;  the  sobsi- 
dies  for  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  czarina, 
the  king  oi  Sardinia,  the  electors  of  Mentz 
and  Bavaria,  the  Hessians,  and  the  duke  of 
Wolfenbuttle :  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thir- 
t}^-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty - 
nine  pounds  was  granted  to  the  provinces 
of  New-England,  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
expense  of  reducing  Cape  Breton :  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  given  to  hu 
majesty  for  the  vigorous  prosecntioD  of  the 
war ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Scottish  claimants 
in  lieu  of  their  jurisdiction.    The  eapplies 
for  the  ensuing  year  fell  very  little  Aart  of 
nine  millions,  of^^ which  the  greater  part  was 
raised  on  a  loan  by  subscription,  chargeable 
on  a  new  subsidy  of  poundage  exacted  frooi 
all  merchandise  imported  into  great  Britain. 
Immediately  afler  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed, the  legislature  had  established  some 
regulations  in  Scotland,  which  were  thought 
necessary  to  prevent  such  commotions  for 
the  futurei  The  highlanders  were  disarmed, 
and  an  act  passed  for  abolishing  their  pecu- 
liarity of  garb,  which  was  supposed  to  keep 
up  party  distinctions,  to  encoarage  their 
martial  disposition,  and  preserve  the  memo- 
ry of  the  exploits  achieved  by  their  ances- 
tors.   In  this  sesuon  a  bill  vnis  fatooght  in 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  that  law,  and 
passed  with  another  act  for  the  more  e^c- 
tual  punishment  of  high  treason  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  practice  of  tDsorin? 
French  and  Spanish  ships  at  Loodoo  beinc 
deemed  the  sole  circumstance  that  prevent* 
ed  a  total  stagnation  of  oommeroe  in  these 
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countries,  it  was  prohibited  bv  law  under | 
severe  penalties ;  and  tliis  step  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  accelerated  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty.  Several  other  prudent  measures 
were  taken  in  the  course  of  this  session,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public ;  and  amon^  these 
we  may  reckon  an  act  for  encouraging  the 
manu&cture  of  indigo  in  the  British  pkinta- 
tions  of  North  America;  an  article  fbr 
which  Great  Britain  used  to  pay  two  hun 
dred  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  the  subjects 

of  France 1748.  The  session  was  closed 

on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  when  the  king 
declared  to  both  houses,  that  the  prelimina 
ries  of  a  general  peace  were  actually  surned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  ministers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Provinces ; 
and  that  the  basis  of  this  accommodation 
was  a  general  restitution  of  the  conquests 
which  had  been  made  during  the  war.  Im 
mediately  after  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, his  majesty  set  out  for  his  German 
dominions,  after  having  appointed  a  regency 
to  rule  the  realm  in  his  absence. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN 
THE  NETHERLANDS. 
Thk  articles  might  have  been  made  much 
less  un&vorable  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies,  bad  the  ministry  made  a  proper  use 
of  the  treaty  with  the  czarina ;  ana  if  the 
confederates  had  acted  with  more  vigor  and 
expedition  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
The  Russian  auxiliaries  might  have  been 
transported  by  sea  to  Lubeck  before  the  end 
of  the  preceding  summer,  in  their  own  gal- 
leys, which  had  been  lying  read^  for  use 
since  the  month  of  July.    Had  this  expedi- 
ent been  used,  the  Russian  troops  would 
have  joined  the  confederate  army  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  campaign.    But  this 
easy  and  expeditious  method  of  conveyance 
was  rejected  for  a  march  by  land,  of  incrcNli- 
ble  length  and  difficulty,  which  could  not  be 
begun  before  the  month  of  January,  nor  ac- 
complished till  Midsummer.   The  operations 
of  the  campaign  had  been  concerted  at  the 
Hague  in  January,  by  the  respective  minis- 
ters of  the  allies,  who  resolved  to  bring  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
men  into  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  French  to  abandon  the  barrier  which 
they  had  conquered.    The  towns  of  Holland 
hecame  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  insurrec- 
tion.   The  populace  plundered  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  abolished  the  taxes,  and  in- 
cited the  magistrates;  so  that  the  States- 
^neral,  seeing  their  country  on  the  brink 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  authorized  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  make  such  alterations 
•8  he  should  see  convenient  They  present- 
^  him  with  a  diploma,  by  which  he  was 
conetitttted  hereditary  stadtholder  and  cap- 
tain-ffenetal  of  Dutch  Brabant,  Flanders, 
^  the  ypper  quarter  of  Guelderland ;  and 


the  East  India  company  appointed  him  di- 
rector and  govemor-g^eral  of  their  com- 
merce and  settlements  in  the  Indiea  Thus 
invested  with  authority  unknown  to  his  an- 
cestors, he  exerted  himself  with  equal  in- 
dustry and  discretion  m  new-modelling,  aug- 
menting, and  assembling  the  troops  of  the 
republic.  The  confederates  knew  that  the 
count  de  Saxe  had  a  desira  upon  Maestricht : 
the  Austrian  general,  Bathiani,  made  re- 
peated remonstrances  to  the  British  minis- 
try, entreating  them  to  take  roeedy  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  that  fortress.  He  in 
the  month  of  January  proposed  that  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  should  cross  the  sea,  and 
confer  with  the  prince  of  Orange  on  this 
subject :  he  undertook,  at  Uie  peril  of  his 
head,  to  cover  Maestricht  with  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  from  all  attacks  of  the  enemy : 
but  his  representations  seemed  to  have  made 
very  little  impression  on  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  The  duke  of  Cumberlan!i 
did  not  depart  from  England  till  towanlsthe 
latter  end  of  February  :  part  of  March  was 
elapsed  before  the  transports  sailed  from  the 
Nore  with  the  additionaJ  troops  and  lutille- 
ry ;  and  the  last  drafts  from  the  foot-guvds 
were  not  embarked  till  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust 

SIEGE  OF  MA£8TRICHT.>-C£SSATION 

OF  ARMS. 
Thb  different  bodies  of  the  confederate 
forces  joined  each  other,  and  encamped  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ruremond,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men ; 
and  the  French  army  invested  Maestricht, 
without  opposition,  on  the  third  day  of  April. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  Imperial  and 
Dutch  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
governor,  baron  d'Aylva,  who  defended  the 
place  with  extraordinary  skill  and  resolu- 
tion. He  annoyed  the  besiegers  in  repeated 
sallies:  but  they  were  determined  to  sur- 
mount all  opposition,  and  prosecuted  their 
approaches  with  incredible  ardor.  They  as- 
saulted the  covered  way,  and  tliere  effected 
a  lodgment,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  in 
which  they  lost  two  thousand  of  their  best 
troops;  but  next  day  they  were  entirely 
dislodged  by  the  gallantry  of  the  garrison. 
These  hostilities  were  suddenly  suspended, 
in  consequence  of  the  preliminaries  signed 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  plenipotentiaries 
agreed,  that,  for  the  glory  of  his  Christian 
majesty's  arms,  the  town  of  Maestricht 
should  be  surrendered  to  his  general,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  restored  with  all 
the  magazines  and  artillery.  He  accordingly 
took  possession  of  it  on  the  third  day  of  May, 
when  the  garrison  marched  out  with  aU  the 
honors  of  war;  and  a  cessation  of  arms  im- 
mediately ensued.  By  the  time  the  Russian 
auxiliaries,  to  the  number  of  thir^^-seven 
thousand,  commanded  by  prince  Repnin, 
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had  arrived  in  Moravia,  where  they  were 
reviewed  by  their  Imperial  majesties;  then 
they  proceeded  to  the  confines  of  Franconia, 
where  they  were  ordered  to  halt,  after  they 
had  marched  seven  hundred  miles  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  French  king 
declared,  that  should  they  advance  farther, 
he  would  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Ma- 
estricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom.  This  dispute 
was  referred  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  concluded  a 
convention,  importing,  that  the  Russian 
troops  should  return  to  their  own  country ; 
and  that  the  French  king  should  disband  an 
equal  number  of  his  forces.  The  season  be- 
ing far  advanced,  the  Russians  were  pro- 
vided with  winter-ouarters  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  where  they  continued  tOl  the 
spring,  when  they  marehed  back  to  Livonia. 
In  the  mean  time  seven  and  thirty  thousand 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  nom  Flan- 
ders into  Picardy,  and  the  two  armies  re- 
mained quiet  till  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty.  The  suspension  of  arms  was 
proclaimed  at  London,  and  in  all  the  capi- 
tals of  the  contracting  powers:  orders  were 
sent  to  the  respective  admirals  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  refrain  firom  Hostili- 
ties ;  and  a  communication  of  trade  and  in- 
telligence was  again  opened  between  the 
nations  which  had  been  at  variance.  No 
material  transaction  distinguished  the  cam- 
paign in  Italy.  The  French  and  Spanish 
troops  who  had  joined  the  Grenoese  m  the 
territories  of  the  republic  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  under  the  direction  of  the 
duke  de  Richlieu,  who  was  sent  fipom  France 
to  assume  that  command,  on  the  death  of 
the  duke  de  Boufflers ;  while  mareschal  de 
Belleisle,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
covered  the  western  Riviera,  which  was 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  forty  thou- 
sand Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  under 
general  Leutrum.  At  the  same  time  gene- 
ral Brown,  with  a  more  numerous  army, 
prepared  to  re-enter  the  eastern  Riviera, 
and  re-commence  the  siege  of  Genoa.  But 
these  intended  operations  were  prevented 
by  an  armistice,  which  took  place  as  soon 
as  the  belligerent  powers  had  acceded  to 
the  preliminaries. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  EAST  AND 
WEST  INDIES. 

In  the  East  Indies,  rear-admiral  Boecawen 
undertook  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  which, 
in  the  montli  of  August,  he  blocked  up  by 
sea  with  his  squadron,  and  invested  by  land 
with  a  small  army  of  four  thousand  Euro- 
peans, and  about  two  thousand  natives  of 
that  country.  He  prosecuted  the  enterprise 
with  great  spirit,  and  took  the  fort  of  Area 
Coupan,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  fixim 
the  town ;  then  he  made  his  approaches  to 
the  pltee,  against  which  he  opencMl  batteries. 


while  it  was  bombarded  and  cannonaded  by 
the  shipping.  But  the  fortifications  werp 
so  strong,  the  garrison  so  numerous,  and 
the  engineers  of  the  enemy  so  expert  in 
their  imyfession,  that  he  nude  veiy  little 
progress,  and  sustained  conaiderafaie  dam> 
age.  At  length,  his  army  being  diminished 
by  sickness,  and  the  rainy  season  approach- 
ing, he  ordered  the  artillery  and  stores  to 
be  reimbarked;  and,  raising  the  siege,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  October,  returned  to  fixt 
St  David,  after  having  lost  about  a  thou- 
sand men  in  this  expeditioa  In  the  sequel 
several  ships  of  his  squadron,  and  above 
twelve  hundred  sailors,  perished  in  a  hur- 
ricane. The  naval  force  of  Grreat  Britain 
was  more  successful  in  the  West  Indies. 
Rear-admiral  Knowles,  with  a  squadron  of 
eiffht  ships,  attacked  fort  Louis,  on  the  south 
side  of  Hispaniola,  which  after  a  warm  ac- 
tion of  three  hours  was  surrendered  oo  ca- 
pitulation, and  dismantled.  Then  be  made 
an  abortive  attempt  upon  St  Jago  de  Cuba, 
and  returned  to  Jamaica,  extremely  cha- 
grined at  his  disappointment,  which  he  im- 
puted to  the  misconduct  of  captain  Dent, 
who  was  tried  in  England  by  a  court-mar- 
tid,  and  honorably  acquitted.  On  the  first 
day  of  October,  the  same  admiral  cruisin? 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Havannah,  wit£ 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  encountered  a  Span- 
ish squadron  of  nearly  the  same  strength, 
under  the  command  of  the  admirals  Reggio 
and  Spinola.  The  engagement  b^an  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'dock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  continued  with  intervals  till  eight 
in  the  evening,  when  the  enemy  retired  to 
the  Havannah,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships ; 
one  of  which  struck  to  the  British  admiral, 
and  the  other  was,  two  days  after,  set  on 
fire  by  her  own  commander,  that  she  m^t 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Mr. 
Knowles  taxed  some  of  his  captains  with 
misbehavior,  and  they  recriminated  on  his 
conduct  On  their  return  to  England,  a 
court-martial. was  the  consequence  of  the 
mutual  accusations  Those  who  adhered  to 
the  commander,  and  the  othere  whom  he 
impeached,  were  inflamed  against  each 
other  with  the  most  rancorous  resentment 
The  admiral  himself  did  not  escape  uncen- 
snred :  two  of  his  captains  were  reprimand- 
ed :  but  captain  Holmes,  who  had  displayed 
uncommon  courage,  vms  honorably  acquitted. 
Their  animosities  did  not  end  with  the  court- 
martial.  A  bloodless  encounter  happened 
between  the  admiral  and  captain  Powlett : 
but  captain  Innes  and  captain  Clarke,  meet- 
ing by  appointment  in  Hyde-Park  with 
pistols,  the  former  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  next  morning ;  the  latter  was  tried, 
and  condemned  for  murder,  but  indulged 
with  his  majesty's  pardon.  No  naval  trans- 
action of  any  consequence  happened  in  the 
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European  seaa,  during  the  course  of  this 
summer.  In  Januarv,  indeed,  the  Mag- 
nanime,  a  French  ship  of  the  line,  was 
taken  in  the  Channel  by  two  English 
cruisers,  after  an  obstinate  engagement; 
and  the  privateers  took  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  merchant-ships  from  the  enemy. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  DEFINITIVE 
TREATY  AT  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

The  plenipotentiaries  still  continued  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  discussing  all  the  articles 
of  the  definitive  trea^,  which  was  at  length 
concluded  and  signed  on  ttxe  seventh  of  Oc- 
tober. It  was  founded  on  former  treaties, 
which  were  now  expressly  confirmed,  fh>m 
that  of  Westphalia  to  the  last  concluded  at 
London  and  Vienna.  The  contracting  par- 
ties agreed,  that  all  prisoners  on  each  side 
should  be  mutually  released,  without  ran- 
som, and  all  conquests  restored:  that  the 
dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas- 
talla,  should  be  ceded  as  a  settlement  to  the 
in&nt  Don  Philip,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body;  but  in  case  of  his  ascending  the 
throne  of  Spain,  or  of  the  two  Sicilies,  or 
his  dying  without  male  issue,  that  ^ey 
shoald  revert  to  the^house  of  Austria:  that 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  should,  immedi- 
atelT  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
send  two  persona  of  rank  and  distinction,  to 
reside  in  France,  as  hostages,  until  restitu- 
tion should  be  made  of  Cape  fireton,  and  all 
the  other  conquests  which  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty should  have  achieved  in  the  east  or 
West  Indies,  before  or  after  the  prelimi- 
naries were  signed ;  that  the  aasiento  con- 
tract, with  the  article  of  the  annual  ship, 
should  be  confirmed  for  four  years,  during 
which  the  enjoyment  dT  that  privilege  was 
auspended  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war:  that  Dunkirk  should  remain 
fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  towards  the 
sea  continue  on  the  footing  of  former  trea- 
ties.  All  the  contracting  powers  became 
guarantees  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the 
dotchy  of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz, 
*s  he  at  present  possessed  them ;  and  they 
likewise  engaged  to  secure  the  empress- 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  posses- 
siOD  of  her  hereditary  dominions,  according 
to  the  pragmatic  sanction.  The  other  articles 
related  the  forms  and  times  fibced  for  this 
iButDal  restitution,  as  well  as  for  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  in  di^rent  parts  of  the 


world.  But  the  right  of  English  subjects  to 
navigate  in  the  Ajnerican  seas,  without'  be- 
ing subject  to  search,  was  not  once  mention- 
ed, thoufi^  this  claim  was  the  original  source 
of  the  differences  between  Crreat  Britain 
and  Spain :  nor  were  the  limits  of  Acadia 
ascertained.    This  and  all  other  disputes 
were  left  to  the  discussion  of  conmiissaries. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  after  the 
troubles  of  the  empire  began,  the  war  was 
no  longer  maintained  on  British  principles. 
It  becune  a  continental  contest,  and  was 
prosecuted  on  the  side  of  the  allies  withoht 
conduct,  spirit,  or  unanimity.    In  the  Neth- 
erlands they  were  outnumbered,  and  out- 
witted by  the  enemy.  They  never' hazarded 
a  battle  without  sustaining  a  defeat    Their 
vast  armies,  paid  by  Great  Britain,  lay  in- 
active, and  beheld  one  fortress  reduced  after 
another,  until  the  whole  country  was  sub- 
dued ;  and  as  their  generals  fought,  their 
plenipotentiaries   negotiated.     At  a  time 
when  their  afiSiirs  began  to  wear  the  most 
promising  aspect,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  auxiliaries  would  have  secured  an 
undoubted  superiority  in  the  field;   when 
the  British  fleets  had  trampled  on  the  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain,  intercepted 
their  supplies  of  treasure,  and  cut  off  all 
their  resources  of  commerce;  the  British 
ministers  seemed  to  treat,  without  the  least 
regard  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  their 
country.   They  left  her  most  vuuable  and 
necessary  rights  of  trade  unowned  and  un- 
decided :  they  subscribed  to  the  insolent  de- 
mand of  sending  the  nobles  of  the  realm  to 
grace  the  court,  and  adorn  the  triumphs  of 
her  enemy :  and  they  tamely  gave  up  her 
conquests  in  North  America,  of  more  con- 
sequence to  her  traffic  than  all  the  other 
dominions  for  which  the  powers  at  war  con- 
tended :  they  gave  up  the  important  isle  of 
Cape  Breton,  in  exchange  for  a  petty  fiictory 
in  the  East  Indies,  belonging  to  a  private 
company,  whose  existence  hi3  been  deem- 
ed prejudicial  to  the  coumionwealth.  What 
then  were  the  fruits  which  Britain  reaped 
from  this  long  and  desperate  war?  A  dread- 
ful expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  [See 
Note  QAt  ot  the  end  of  thUt  Vol.']  disgrace 
upon  disgrace,  and  an  additional  lo^  of 
grievous  impositions,  and  the  national  debt 
accumulated  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eighty 
millbns  sterling. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 


1  In  the  month  of  July,  Philip 
KiBf  of  Bpftiii  dying,  in  the 
'iny-tbird  year  of  his  age.  wm 
nceetded  by  hit  eldest  eon  Per- 
ainand.  born  of  MariaLouisa 
^■briella,  rister  to  the  late  king 
offlafdiiiia.   He  espoaied  Don- 


na Maria  Magdalena,  inAinta 
of  Portugal,  but  had  no  issue. 
Philip  was  but  two  days  sur- 
vived by  his  daughter,  the  dau- 
pbinets  of  IVanee.  The  same 
month  was  remarlcable,  for  the 
death  of  Christiem  VI.  king  of 


Denmark,  saeceeded  by  his  son 
Frederick  V.  who  had  married 
the  prineeas  Louisa,  youngest 
dau^ter  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain. 
2  Not  the  person  who  command- 
ed in  the  Weal  Indies. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PEACE. 
Tbs  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  however 
nnatable  or  inglorious  it  might  appear  to 
those  few  who  understood  the  interestB,  and 
felt  fer  the  honor  of  their  oountry,  was 
nevertheless  not  unwelcome  to  the  nation 
in  general  The  British  ministry  will  al- 
ways find  it  more  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
people  at  the  end  of  a  sacceMfal  campaign,' 
than  at  the  conclusion  of  an  unfortunate 
war.  The  English  are  impatient  of  mii»* 
carriage  and  disappointment,  and  too  apt  to 
he  intoxicated  with  victory.  At  this  period 
they  were  tired  of  the  burdens,  and  sick  of 
the  disgraces  to  which  they  had  been  ez- 
poeed  in  the  course  of  seven  tedious  cam- 
paignsL  They  had  -suflfered  considerable 
losses  and  interruption  in  the  article  of 
commerce,  which  was  the  source  of  their 
national  opulence  and  power :  they  Imew  it 
would  necessasily  be  clogged  with  addition- 
al duties,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  conti* 
nental  war,  and  the  support  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries; and  they  drew  very  fiunt  pre* 
sages  of  future  success  either  firom  the  con- 
duct of  iheir  allies,  or  the  capacity  of  their 
commanders.  To  a  people  influenced  by 
these  considerations,  the  restoration  of  a 
free  trade,  the  respite  from  that  anxiety  and 
suspense  which  tne  prosecution  of  a  war 


never  fails  to  engender,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  speedy  deliverance  from  disoomiginf 
restraint  and  oppressive  impomtionw,  were 
advantages  that  sweetenra  the  bitter 
draught  of  a  dishonorable  treaty,  and  in- 
duced the  majority  of  the  nation  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  peace,  not  barely  without  mur- 
muring, but  even  with  some  degree  of  sat- 
isfiu^ion  and  apjdause. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  ADHERENTS 
JOIN  THE  OPPOSITION. 
Immkdiatbly  after  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications at  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  armies  were 
broken  up:  the  allies  in  the  Netherlands 
withdrew  their  several  proportions  of 
troops ;  the  French  began  to  evacuate  flan- 
ders;  and  the  EngliSi  forces  were  reim- 
barked  for  their  own  country.  His  Britannic 
majesty  returned  from  his  German  domin- 
ions in  November,  having  landed  near  Mar- 
gate, in  Kent,  after  a  dangerous  passage; 
and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month 
he  opened  the  session  of  pariiament  Bf 
this  time  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  first  personages  of  the  royal  &milv  hail 
been  increased  by  a  fresh  succesaioo  of  mat- 
ter. The  prince  of  Wales  had  held  a  court 
of  Stannary,  in  quality  of  Duke  of  Coni- 
wall ;  and  revived  some  claims  attached  to 
that  dignity,  which,  had  they  been  admit- 
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ted,  would  have  greatly  augmented  his  in- 
fluence among  the  Corniih  boroughflL 
These  efibrts  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  htd  always  consideTed 
them  as  an  interest  wholly  dependent  oiv 
the  crown ;  and,  therefore,  the  pretensions 


of  his  royal  highness  were  opposed  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  ministry.    Hij  adhe- 
rents, resenting  these  hostilities  as  an  inju- 
ry to  their  royal  master,  immediately  ^ined 
the  remnant  of  the  former  opposition  in 
parliament,  and  resolved  to  counteract  all 
the  ministerial  measures  that  should  Mi  un- 
der their  cognizance ;  at  least,  they  deter- 
mined to  seize  every  opportuni^  of  thwarts 
ing  the  servants  of  the  crown,  in  every 
scheme  or  pioposal  that  had  not  an  evident 
tendency  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 
This  band  of  auxiliaries  was  headed  by  the 
earl  of  £— t,  Dr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  N— t   The 
first  possessed  a  species  of  eloquence  rather 
plausible  than  powerful;   he  spoke  with 
fluency  and  fire;  hia  spirit  was  bold  and 
enterprising,  his  apprehension  quick,  and 
his  repartee  severe.    Dr.  Lee  was  a  man 
of  extensive  erudition  and  irreproachable 
morals,  particularly  versed  in  the  civil  law, 
which  he  professed,  and  perfectlv  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try.    Mr.  N — t  was  an  orator  of  middling 
aUlities,  who  harangued  upon  all  subjects 
indiscriminately,  and  supplied  with  confi- 
dence what  he  wanted  in  capacity :  he  had 
been  at  some  pains  to  study  the  business  of 
the  house,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  ma- 
chine of  ffovemment;  and  was  tolerably 
well  heard,  as  he  ffenerally  spoke  with  an 
appearance  of  goM  humor,  and  hazarded 
^very  whimsical  idea,  as  it  arose  in  his 
imagioAtioQ.    But  lord  Bolingbroke  is  said 
to  have  been  the  chief  spring,  which,  in 
.oecret,  actuated   the  deliberations  of  the 
prince's  court    That  nobleman,  seemingly 
sequestered  firom  the  tumults  of  a  public 
life,   resided  at  Battersea,  where  he  was 
visited  like  a  sainted  shrine  by  all  the  dis- 
tini^uished  votaries  of  wit,  eloquence,  and 
political  ambition.  There,  he  was  cultivated 
and  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  charms  of  his  conversation. 
The  prince's  curiosity  was  first  captivated 
by  his  character,  and  his  esteem  was  afi^r- 
wards  secured  by  the  irresistible  address  of 
that  extraordinary  persona^,  who  continu- 
ed in  a  regular  progression  to  insinuate 
himself  still  &rther  and  farther  into  the 
?ood  graces  of  his  royal  patron.    How  far 
rhe  conduct  of  his  royal  highness  was  influ- 
enced by  the  private  advice  of  this  noble- 
man, we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ; 
but,  certain  it  is,  the  friends  of  the  ministry 
propagated  a  report,  that  he  was  the  dicta- 
tor of  those  measures  which  the  prince 
adopted ;  and  that,  under  the  specious  pre- 


text of  attachment  to  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  crown,  he  concealed  his  real  aisi^  whicb 
was  to  perpetuate  the  breach  in  the  royal 
fomily.  whatever  his  sentiments  and  mo- 
tives might  have  been,  this  was  no  other 
than  a  revival  of  the  old  ministerial  clamor, 
that  a  man  cannot  be  weU  affected  to  the 
king,  if  he  pretends  to  censure  any  mea- 
sure of  the  administration. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  MINISTRY, 
The  weight  whicl^e  opposition  derived 
finom  these  new  confederates  in  the  bouse 
of  commons  was  still  greatly  overbalanced 
by  the  power,  influence,  and  ability  that  sus- 
tained every  ministerial  project  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  who  chiefly  maiiaged  the  helm  of  a& 
fidrs,  was  generally  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
honesty  and  candor,  actuated  by  a  sincere 
love  fbr  his  country,  though  he  bad  been 
educated  in  erroneous  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  some  measure  obliged  to  prose- 
cute a  fatal  system  which  descended  to  him 
by  inheritance.  At  this  time  he  numbered 
Mr.  Pitt  among  his  fellow-ministers,  and 
was  moreover  supported  by  many  other  in- 
dividuals of  distinguished  abilities;  amonnp 
whom  the  first  place,  in  point  of  genius,  was 
due  to  Mr.  M.  who  executed  tl^  office  of 
solicitor-general.  This  gentleman,  the  son 
of  a  noble  fiimily  in  North  Britain,  had  raised 
himself  to  f^reat  eminence  at  the  bar,  by  a 
most  keen  intuitive  spirit  of  apprehension, 
that  seemed  to  seize  every  object  at  first 
glance ;  an  innate  sagacity,  that  saved  the 
trouble  of  intense  appli<^tion ;  and  an  irre- 
sistible stream  of  eloquence,  that  flowed 
pure  and  classical,  strong  and  copious,  re- 
flecting, in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
view,  Sie  subjects  over  which  it  rolled,  and 
sweeping  beiore  it  all  the  slime  of  formal 
hesitation,  and  all  the  entangling  weeds  of 
chicanery.  Yet  the  servants  of  the  crown 
were  not  so  implicitly  attached  to  the  first 
minister  as  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  plans,  and 
dedicate  their  time  and  talents  to  the  support 
of  every  court  measure  indiscriminately. 
This  was  one  material  point  in  which  Mr. 
Pelham  deviated  from  the  maxims  of  his 
predecessor,  who  admitted  of  no  contradic- 
tion from  any  of  his  adherents  or  fellow- 
servants,  but  insisted  on  sacrificing  their 
whole  perception  and  faculties  to  bis  con- 
duct and  disposal.  That  sordid  deference 
to  a  minister  no  longer  characterized  the 
subordinate  instruments  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  great 
officers  of  the  government  divided  in  a  par- 
liamentary debate,  and  to  hear  the  secretary 
at  war  opposing  with  great  vehemence  a 
clause  suggested  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  After  all,  if  we  coolly  consider 
those  arguments  which  have  been  bandied 
about,  and  retorted  with  such  eagerness  and 
acrimony  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  di- 
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vest  them  of  those  paasioiiate  tropes  and  de- 
clamatory metaphors  which  the  spirit  of  op- 
position alone  had  produced,  we  shall  find 
very  little  left  for  the  subject  of  dispute,  and 
sometimes  be  puzzled  to  discover  any  mar 
terial  source  of  disagreement 
SESSION  OPENED. 

In  the  month  of  November  his  majesty 
opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a 
speech,  acquainting  them,  that  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  ^  length  signed  by  all 
the  parties  concerned:  that  he  had  made 
the  moste^ctual  provision  for  securing  the 
rights  and  interests  of  his  own  subjects; 
and  procured  for  his  allies  the  best  condi- 
tions, which,  in  the  present  situation  of  af- 
fairs, could  be  obtained.  He  said,  he  had 
found  a  general  good  disposition  in  all  par- 
ties i  t  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion ;  and  observed,  that  we  might  prom- 
ise ourselves  a  lon^  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  Fmally,  afler  having  re- 
marked that  times  of  tranquillity  were  the 
proper  seasons  for  lessening  the  natimial 
debt,^nd  strengthening  the  kmsdom  against 
future  events,  he  recommendea  to  the  com- 
mons the  improvement  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, the  maintenance  of  a  considerable  naval 
force,  the  advancement  of  commerce,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  This 
speech,  as  usual,  was  echoed  back  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne  from  both  houses,  con- 
taining genera]  expressions  of  the  warmest 
lo3ralty  and  gratitude  to  his  majesty,  and 
implymg  the  most  perfect  satis&ction  and 
acquiescence  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  members  in  the  opposition,  according 
to  custom,  cavilled  at  the  nature  of  this  ad- 
dress. Thev  observed,  that  the  late  pacifi- 
cation was  the  worst  and  most  inglorious  of 
all  the  bad  treaties  to  which  tfie  English 
nation  had  ever  subscribed:  that  it  was 
equally  disgraceful,  indefinite,  and  absurd : 
they  said,  the  British  navy  had  gained  such 
an  ascendency  over  the  rrench  at  sea,  that 
the  sources  of  their  wealth  were  already 
choked  up;  that  the  siege  of  Maestricht 
would  have  employed  their  arms  in  the  Low 
Countries  till  the  arrival  of  the  Russians ; 
and  that  the  accession  of  these  auxiliaries 
would  have  thrown  the  superiority  into  the 
scale  of  the  allies.  They  did  not  fail  to 
take  notice,  that  the  most  important  and 
original  object  of  the  war  was  left  wholly 
undecided ;  and  demonstrated  the  absurdity 
of  their  promising  in  tlic  address  to  make 
good  such  engagements  as  his  majesty  had 
entered  into  with  his  allies,  before  they  knew 
what  those  engagements  were.  In  answer 
to  these  objections,  the  ministers  replied,  that 
the  peace  was,  in  itself,  rather  better  than 
could  be  expected;  and  that  the  smallest 
delay  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liber- 


ties of  Europe.  They  afilrmed,  that  the 
Dutch  were  upon  the  point  of  oondiiding  a 
neutrality,  in  consequence  of  which  tl^ir 
troops  would  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
allied  army;  and,  in  that  case,  even  the 
addition  of  the  Russian  auxiliariee  wooU 
not  have  rendered  it  a  match  for  the  enemv. 
They  asserted,  that  if  the  war  had  been 
prolonged  another  year,  the  national  credit 
of  Great  Britain  must  have  been  entirely 
ruined,  many  of  the  public  funds  having 
sunk  below  par  in  the  preceding  season,  so 
that  the  ministry  had  begun  to  despair  of 
seeing  the  money  paid  in  on  the  new  sub- 
scripticxi.  With  respect  to  the  resloratiGn 
of  Cape  Breton,  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  right  of  navigating  without  search 
in  the  American  seas,  which  rigrht  had  been 
lefl  unestablished  in  the  treaty,  they  de- 
clared, that  the  first  was  an  unneceasanr 
expense,  of  no  consequence  to  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  the  other  two  were  points  in  dis- 
pute, to  be  amicably  settied  in  private  con- 
ferences by  commissaries  duly  authorized ; 
but  by  no  means  articles  to  be  established 
by  a  general  treaty. 

What  the  opposition  wanted  in  strength, 
it  endeavored  to  make  up  with  spirit  and 
perseverance.  Every  ministerial  motion  and 
measure  was  canvassed,  sifted,  and  decried 
with  uncommon  art  and  vivacity;  hot  all 
this  litUe  availed  against  the  single  article 
of  superior  numbers ;  and  aooorangiy  this 
was  the  source  of  certain  triumjdi  in  all  de- 
bates in  which  the  servants  or  the  crown 
were  united.    The  nation  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect an  immediate  mitigation  m  the  article 
of  annual  expense,  considering  the  number 
of  troops  and  ships  of  war  which  had  been 
reduced  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ; 
but  they  were  disagreeably  undeceived  in 
finding  themselves  again  loaded  with  very 
extraordinary  impositions,  for  the  payment 
of  a  vast  debt  which  government  had  con- 
tracted in  the  course  of  the  war,  notwith- 
standing the  incredible  aids  granted  by  par- 
liament   The  committee  of  supply  e^ab- 
lished  four  points  pf  consideration,  m  their 
deliberations  concerning  the  sums  necessarv 
to  be  raised ;  namely,  for  fulfilling  the  en- 
gagements which  the  parliament  had  en- 
tered into  with  his  majesty,  and  the  services 
undertaken  for  the  success  of  the  war ;  for 
discharging  debts  contracted  by  government ; 
for  making  good  deficiencies:  and  for  de- 
fraying the  current  expense  of  the  year.  It 
appeared,  that  the  nation  owed  four  uid  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria ; 
above  thirty  thousand  to  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick; the  like  sum  to  the  hindgiave  of 
Hesse-Cassel  ;^  and    near   nine    thousand 
pounds  to  the  elector  of  Mentz.   The  queen 
of  Hungary  claimed  an  arrear  of  one  hnn- 
dred  thousand  pounda  The  city  of  Glas^v, 
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in  North  Britaiii»  praaented  a  petition,  pray- 
ing to  be  reimborBed  the  sum  of  ten  thou* 
sand  poonds,  extorted  from  that  corporation 
by  the  son  of  the  pretender,  during  the  re- 
bellion. One  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
pounds  were  owing  to  the  forces  in  North 
America  and  the  East  Indies:  besides  near 
half  a  million  due  on  extraordinary  expense 
incurred  by  the  land  forces  in  America, 
Flanders,  and  North  Britain,  by  the  office 
of  ordnance,  and  other  services  of  the  last 
year,  to  which  the  parliamentary  provision 
did  not  extend.  The  remaining  debt  of  the 
ordnance  amounted  to  above  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  navy- 
bills  could  not  be  discharged  for  less  than 
four  millions.  An  addition  of  two  millions 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
three  hundred  thirty-three  pounds,  fifteen 
shillings,  and  two-pence,  was  also  required 
for  the  current  service  of  the  year.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  annual  supply  exceeded 
eif  ht  millions  sterling — a  sum  at  which  the 
whole  nation  expres^  equal  astonishment 
and  disgust  It  was  charged  upon  the  du- 
ties on  malt,  mum,  cider,  and  perry,  the 
land-tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  an- 
nuities on  tiie  sinking  fund,  an  application 
of  one  million  from  that  deposit,  and  the 
loon  of  the  like  sum  to  be  charged  on  the 
first  aids  of  next  session.  The  number  of 
seamen  was  reduced  to  seventeen  thousand, 
and  that  of  the  land  forces  to  eighteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  includ- 
ing gucunds  and  garrisons. 

EXORBITANT  DEMAND  OF  THE  £M. 
PRESS^U£EN  OPPOSED. 

EvBBY  article  of  expense,  however,  was 
warmly  disputed  by  the  anti-courtiers;  es- 
pecially the  demand  of  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, which  was  deemed  unreasonable,  ex- 
orbitant, and  rapacious,  considering  the  seas 
of  blood  which  we  had  shed,  and  the  im- 
mensity of  treasure  we  had  exhausted  for 
her  benefit ;  and  surely  the  subjects  of  this 
nation  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  an 
indulgence  of  this  nature,  granted  to  a  power 
which  they  had  literally  snatched  firom  the 
hrink  of  ruin — a  power  whose  quarrel  they 
had  espoused  witn  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
that  did  much  more  honor  to  their  eallantry 
than  to  their  discretion— «  power  uat  kept 
akoC  with  a  statelinesB  of  pride  peculiar  to 
herself  and  fiimily ;  and  beheld  her  British 
auxiliaries  fighting  her  batUes  at  their  own 
expense;  while  &e  squandered  away,  in 
the  idle  pageantry  of  barbarous  magnifi- 
cence, those  ample  subsidies  which  they  had 
advanced  in  order  to  maintain  their  armies, 
and  furnish  out  her  proportion  of  the  war. 
The  leaders  of  the  opposition  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  embittering  the  triumphs  of 
their  adversaries:  they  mveighed  against 
the  extravagance  of  granting  sixteen  thou- 
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sand  pounds  for  the  pay  of  general  and  staff 
officers,  during  a  peace  tiiat  required  no 
such  establishment,  especially  at  a  juncture 
when  the  national  encumbrances  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  practise  eveiy  ex- 
pedient of  econcNny.  They  even  combated 
the  request  of  the  city  ot  Glasgow,  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  extraordinary  exactioa 
it  underwent  from  the  rebels,  though  it  ap- 
peared from  unquestionable  evidence,  that 
this  extnuHrdinarv  contribution  was  exacted 
on  account  of  that  city's  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  the  reigning  famdy;  that  it  had 
always  invariably  adhered  to  revolution  prin- 
ciples; and,  with  an  unequalled  spirit  of 
Ipjralty  and  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, distinjgruished  itself  both  in  the  last 
and  precedmg  rebellion. 

VIOLENT  CONTEST  CONCERNIlfO  THE 
S£AMEN*S  BILL. 

But  the  most  violent  contest  arose  on 
certain  r^jrulations  which  the  ministry  want- 
ed to  establish  in  two  bills,  relating  to  the 
sea  and  land  service.   The  first,  under  the 
titie  of  a  bill  for  amending,  explaining,  and 
reducing  into  one  act  of  parliament  the 
laws  relating  to  the  navy,  was  calculated 
solely  with  a  view  of  subjecting  half-pay 
officers  to  martial  law — a  design  which  not 
only  furnished  the  opposition  with  a  plausi- 
ble handle  for  accusing  the  ministers,  as 
intending  to  encroach  upon  the  constitution, 
in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
crown ;  but  also  alarmed  the  sea-officers  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  assembled  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  with  a  view  to  deliberate 
upon  the  proper  means  of  defending  their 
privileges  and  liberties  from  invasion.    The 
resalt  of  their  consultations  was  a  petition 
to  the  bouse  of  commons,  subscribed  l^ 
three  admirals  and  forty-seven  captains,  not 
members  of  parliament,  representing,  that 
the  bill  in  agitation  contained  several  clauses, 
tending  to  the  injurv  and  dishonor  of  all 
naval  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment 
of  his  majesty's  service ;  and  that  the  laws 
already  in  force  had  been  always  found  ef- 
fectual for  securing  tiie  service  of  officers 
on  half-pay  upon  Uie  most  pressing  occa- 
sions:   they,  therefore,   hoped,  that   they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  new  hardships 
and  discouragements;   and  be^^ged  to  be 
heard  by  their  counsel,  before  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house,  touching  such  parts 
of  the  bill  as  they  apprehended  would  be 
injurious  to  themselves  and  the  other  officers 
of  his  majesty's  navy.    This  petition  was 
presented  to  the  house  by  Sir  Jolm  Norris, 
and  the  motion  for  its  being  read  was  sec- 
onded by  Sir  Peter  Warren,  whose  char- 
acter was  universally  esteemed  and  beloved 
in  the  nation.  This  measure  had  like  to  have 
produced  very  serious  consequences.  Many 
commanders  and  subalterns  had  repaired  to 
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the  admiralty,    and   threatened,   in  plain 
terms,  to  throw  up  their  commisBions  in 
case  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law ;  and  a 
general  ferment  was  begun  among  all  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  navy.    A  mo- 
tion was  made,  that  the  petitioners,^  accord- 
ing to  their  request,  should  be  heard  by 
their  counsel ;  and  this  proposal  was  strong- 
ly urged  by  the  first  orators  of  the  anti- 
ministerial  association;  but  the  minister, 
confiding  in  his  own  strength,  reinforced  by 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Littelton,  and 
Mr.  Fox  the  secretary  at  war,  strenuously 
opposed  the  motion,  which,  upon  a  division, 
was  tiirown  out  by  a  great  majority.    The 
several  articles  of  the  bill  were  afterwards 
separately  debated  with  great  warmth ;  and 
though  Mr.  Pelham  had,  with  the  most  dis- 
interesttd  air  of  candor,  repeatedly  declar- 
ed that  he  required  no  support  even  from 
his  own  adherents,  but  that  which  might 
arise  from  reason  unrestrained,  and  fiill  con- 
viction, he,  on  this  occasion,  reaped  all  the 
firuit  firom  their  zeal  and  attachment  which 
could  be  expected  firom  the  most  implicit 
complaisance.   Some  plausible  amendments 
of  the   most  exceptionable  claused  were 
ofiered,  particularly  of  that  which  imposed 
an  oath  upon  the  members  of  every  court- 
martial,  that  they  should  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, disclose  the  opinions  or  transactions 
of  any  subh  tribunal.    This  was  conodered 
as  a  sanction  under  which  any  court-martial 
might  commit  the  most  flaunt  acts  of  in- 
justice and  oppression,  which  even  parlia- 
ment itself  could  not  redress,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
etermdlv  sealed  up  by  this  absurd  obligur 
tion.    The  amendment  proposed  was  that 
the  member  of  a  court-martial  might  reveal 
the  transactions  and  opinions  of  it,  in  all 
cases  wherein  the  courts  of  justice,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  have  a  right  to  interfere,  if 
required  thereto  by  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment: a  very  reasonable  mitigation,  which, 
however,  was   rejected   by  the  majority. 
Nevertheless,  the  suspicion  of  an  intended 
encroachment  had  raised  such  a  clamor 
without  doors,  and  diffused  the  odium  of 
this  measure  so  generally,  that  the  minister 
thought  proper  to  drop  the  projected  article 
of  war,  subjecting  the  reformed  oflicers  of 
the  navy  to  the  jurisdictions  of  courts-mar- 
tial;  and  the  bill  being  also  softened  in 
other  particulars,  during  its  passage  through 
the  upper  house,  at  length  received  the 
royal  assent 

The  flame  which  this  act  had  kindled, 
was  rather  increased  than  abated  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  mutiny-bill  replete  with 
divers  innovations,  tending  to  augment  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority and  power  of  a  military  jurisdiction. 
All  the  articles  of  war  established  since  the 


reign  of  Charles  11.  were  sabmitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  commons;  and  in  tfaeee 
appeared  a  gradual  spirit  of  encroachment, 
almost   imperceptibly  deviating  from  the 
civil  institutes  of  the  English  constitution, 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  military  do- 
minion. By  this  new  bill  a  power  was  vest- 
ed in  any  commander-in-chief^  to  revise  and 
correct  any  legal  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, by  which  the  members  of  such  a  coort, 
corresponding  with  the  nature  of  a  civil 
jury,  were  rendered  absolutely  useless,  and 
the  commander  in  a  great  measure  afaeolute ; 
fi>r  he  had  not  only  the  power  of  summon- 
ing such  officers  as  he  might  choose  to  at 
on  any  trial,  a  prerogative  unknown  to  any 
civU  court  of  judicature ;  but  he  was  also 
at  liberty  to  review  and  alter  the  sentence ; 
so  that  a  man  was  subject  to  two  trials  for 
the  same  o^nce,  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  judge  both  of  the  guilt  and  the 
punishment  By  the  final  clause  of  this  hill, 
martial  law  was  extended  to  all  oflUcers  on 
half-pay;  and  the  same  arguments  which 
had  Veen  urged  against  this  article  in  the 
navy  bill,  were  now  repeated  and  reinforc- 
ed with  redoubled  fervor.    Many  reasons 
were  oflTered  to  prove  that  the  half-pay  was 
allotted  as  a  recompense  for  past  service; 
and  the  opponents  of  the  bill  afiinned,  that 
such  an  article,  by  augmenting  the  depend- 
ants of  the  crown,  might  be  very  dangerous 
to  the  constitution.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
partisans  of  the  ministry  asserted,  that  the 
half-pajr  was  granted  as  a  retaining  fee ;  and 
that  original^  all  those  who  enjoyed  this 
indulgence  were  deemed  to  be  in  actual 
service,   consequently  subject   to   martial 
law.    Mr.  Pitt,  who  at  this  time  exercised 
the  office  of  paymaster-general  with  fiiigcr 
of  integrity  unknown  to  the  most  disnter- 
ested  of  all  his  predecessors  in  that  depart- 
ment, espoused  the  clause  in  disrate,  as  a 
necessary  extension  of  military  discipline, 
which  could  never  be  attended  with  any 
bad  consequence  to  the  liberty  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
occasion,  implied  an  opinion  that  our  liber- 
ties wholly  existed  in  dependence  upon  the 
direction  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  virtue 
of  the  army.   **  To  that  virtue  (said  he)  we 
trust  even  at  this  hour,  small  as  our  armv 
is — ^to  that  virtue  we  must  have  trusted,  had 
this  bill  been  modelled  as  its  wannest  op- 
posers  could  have  wished ;  and  without  this 
virtue,  should  the  lords,  the  commons,  and 
the  people  of  England  intrench  themselves 
behind  parchment  up  to  the  teetii,  the  sword 
will  find  a  passage  to  the  vitals  of  the  con- 
stitution.^*   All  the  disputed  articles  of  the 
bill  being  sustained  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
great  majority,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  upper 
house,  where  it  excited  another  violent  oon- 
test  Upon  the  question  whether  officers  on 
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half>pfty  hod  not  been  subject  to  martial  law,  i 
the  jadges  were  consulted  and  divided  in' 
their  sentimenta  The  earl  of  Bath  declared 
hia  opinion  that  martial  law  did  not  extend 
to  reformed  officers;  and  opened  all  the 
sluices  of  his  ancient  eloquence.  He  ad- 
mitted a  case  which  was  Qi]ged,  of  seven 
officers  on  half-pay,  who,  beinF  taken  in  ac- 
tual rebellion  at  Preston,  in  die  year  1715, 
had  been  executed  on  the  spot  by  martial 
law,  in  consequence  of  the  kinff*s  express 
order.  He  candidly  owned,  that  be  himself 
was  secretary  at  war  at  that  period ;  that 
he  had  approved  of  this  order,  and  even 
transmitted  it  to  general  Carpenter,  who 
commanded  at  Preston ;  but  now  his  opinion 
was  entirely  changed.  He  observed,  that 
when  the  forementioned  rebellion  first  broke 
out,  the  house  presented  an  address  to  the 
Jiing,  desiring  his  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  employ  all  half-pay  officers,  and  gratify 
them  with  whole  pay ;  and,  indeed,  all  such 
officers  were  voted  on  whole  pay  by  the 
house  of  commons.  They  were  afterwards 
apprized  of.  this  vote,  by  an  advertisement 
in  the  Gazette,  and  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  repair  to  such  places 
as  should  be  appointed;  and  finally  com- 
manded to  repair  b^  such  a  day  to  those 
places,  on  pain  of  being  struck  off  the  half- 
pay  list  These  precautions  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  had  they  been  deemed 
subject  to  martial  law ;  and  the  penalty  for 
non-obedience  would  not  have  been  merely 
a  privation  of  their  pensions,  but  they  would 
have  fallen  under  the  punishment  of  death, 
as  deserters  firom  the  service.  His  lordship 
distinguished,  with  great  i>ropriety  and  pre- 
cision, between  a  step  which  had  been  pre- 
cipitately taken  in  a  violent  crisis,  when  the 
public  was  heated  with  apprehension  and 
resentment,  and  a  solemn  law  concerted  at 
leisure,  during  the  most  profound  tranquil- 
lity. Notwithstanding  the  spirited  opposition 
of  this  nobleman,  and  some  attempts  to  in- 
sert additional  clauses,  the  bill  having  un- 
dergone a  few  inconsiderable  amendments, 
passed  by  a  very  considerable  majority. 

BILL  FOR  LIMITING  THE  TERM  (JF  A 
SOLDIER'S  SERVICE. 
IxMEDiATELY  aflcr  the  mutiny-bill  had 
passed  the  lower  house,  another  fruitless 
effort  was  made  by  the  opposition.  The 
danger  of  a  standing  army,  on  whose  virtue 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to 
depend,  did  not  fail  to  alarm  the  minds  of 
many  who  were  zealously  attached  to  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  gave  birth  to 
a  scheme,  which,  if  executed,  would  have 
enabled  the  legislature  to  establish  a  militia 
that  must  have  answered  many  national  pur- 
poses, and  acted  as  a  constitutional  bulwark 
against  the  excesses  and  ambition  of  a  mili- 
tary standing  force,  under  the  immediate 


influence  of  government  The  scheme 
which  patriotism  conceived,  was,  in  all 
probability,  adopted  by  party.  A  bill  was 
brought  in,  limiting  the  time  beyond  which 
no  soldier,  or  non-commissioned  officer, 
should  be  compelled  to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice. Had  this  limitation  taken  place,  such 
a  rotation  of  soldiers  would  have  ensued 
among  the  common  people,  that  in  a  few 
years  every  peasant,  laborer,  and  inferior 
tradesman  in  the  kingdom  would  have  un- 
derstood the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  perhaps 
the  people  in  general  would  have  concluded 
that  a  standing  army  was  altogether  unne> 
cessary.  A  project  of  this  nature  could  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  be  agreeable  to  the  ad- 
ministration, and  therefore  the  bill  was  ren- 
dered abortive ;  for,  afler  having  been  twice 
read,  it  was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  till 
the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  never 
appeared  in  the  sequel.  Such  were  the 
chief  subjects  of  debate  between  the  minis> 
try  and  the  opposition,  composed,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  of  the  prince's  servants 
and  the  remains  of  the  country  party,  this 
last  being  headed  by  lord  Strange,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  and  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood  ;  the  former,  a  nobleman  of  distin- 
guished  abilities,  keen,  penetrating,  elo- 
quent, and  sagacious ;  the  other  frank,  spirit- 
ed, and  sensible. 

MEASURES  TAKEN  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  AFRICAN  TRADE. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  for  the  honor 
of  the  ministry,  that  if  they  carried  a  few 
unpopular  measures  with  a  high  hand,  they 
seemed  earnestly  desirous  of  nuking  amends 
to  the  nation,  by  promoting  divers  regula- 
tions for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
commerce,  which  actually  took  place  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  parliament  One  of  the 
princi]^  objects  of  this  nature  which  fell 
under  their  cognizance,  was  the  trade  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea ;  a  ver^  important  branch 
of  traffic,  whether  considered  as  a  market 
for  British  manufactures,  or  as  the  source 
that  supplied  the  English  plantations  with 
negroes.  This  was  originally  monopdized 
by  a  joint  stock  coropan3r,  which  had  from 
time  to  time  derived  considerable  sums  from 
the  legislature,  for  enabling  them  the  better 
to  support  certain  forts  or  ct^es  on  the  coast 
of  Afi-ica,  to  facilitate  the  commerce  and 
protect  the  merchants.  In  the  sequel,  how- 
ever, the  exclusive  privilege  having  been 
judged  prejudicial  to  the  national  trade,  the 
coast  was  laid  open  to  all  British  subjects 
indiscriminately,  on  condition  of  their  pay- 
ing a  certain  duty  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  forts  and  foctories.  This 
expedient  did  not  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  contrived.  The  separate 
traders,  instead  of  receiving  any  benefit 
from  the  protection  of  the  company,  indua- 
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triouflly  avoided  their  castles,  as  the  recep- 
tacles of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  cpm- 
pany,  whether  fifom  the  misconduct  or  knave- 
ry of  their  directors,  contracted  such  a  load 
of  debts  as  their  stock  was  unable  to  dis- 
charge. They  seemed  to  neglect  the  traffic, 
and  allowed  their  castles  to  decay.  In  a 
word,  their  credit  being  exhausted,  and  their 
creditors  growing  clamorous,  they  presented 
a  petition  to  the  liouse  of  commons,  disclos* 
ing  their  distresses,  and  imploring  such  as- 
sistance asjihould  enable  them  not  only  to 
pay  ^eir  debts,  but  also  to  maintain  the  rorts 
m  a  defensible  condition.  This  petition,  re- 
commended to  the  house  in  a  message  from 
his  majesty,  was  corroborated  by  another  in 
Behalf  of  the  company's  creditors.  Divers 
merchants  of  London,  interested  in  the  trade 
of  AfKca  and  the  British  plantations  in 
America,  petitioned  the  house,  that,  as  the 
African  trade  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  nation,  and  could  not  be  supported 
without  fbrts  and  settlements,  some  effectual 
means  ibould  be  speedily  taken  fbt  pix>tect- 
ing  and  esrtending  this  valuable  Intincb  of 
commerce.  A  fourth  was  offered  by  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool,  representing  that 
the  security  and  protection  of  the  trade  to 
AfHca  must  always  principally  depend  upon 
his  majesty's  ships  of  war  Ming  properly 
stationed  on  that  coast,  and  seasonably  re- 
lieved, and  that  such  forts  and  settlements 
as  might  be  judged  necessary  fi>r  marks  of 
sovereignty  and  possession,  would  prove  a 
nuisance  and  a  burden  to  the  trade,  should 
they  remain  in  the  hands  of  any  joint  stock 
company,  whose  private  interest  always  had 
been,  and  ever  would  be,  found  incompati- 
ble with  the  interest  of  the  separate  and 
open  trader.  They  therefbre  prayed,  that 
the  said  forts  might  either  be  tasen  into  his 
majesty's  immediate  possession,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  or  committed  to  the 
merchants  trading  on  that  coast,  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  house  should  judge  expedient, 
without  vesting  in  them  any  other  advan- 
tage, or  right  to  the  commerce,  but  what 
should  be  common  to  all  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects. This  remonstrance  was  succeeded 
by  another  to  the  same  effect,  ff-omthe  mas- 
ter, wardens,  assistants,  and  commonalty  of 
the  society  of  merchant  adventurers  within 
the  city  of  Bristol.  All  these  petitions  were 
referred  to  a  committee  appointed  to  delibe- 
rate on  this  subject ;  who  agreed  to  certain 
resolutions,  implying  that  the  trade  to  Africa 
should  be  firee  and  open ;  that  the  British 
forts  and  settlements  on  that  coast  ought 
to  be  maintained,  and  put  under  proper  di- 
rection ;  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
African  ^rade  in  the  most  beneficial  manner 
to  these  tinsrdoms,  all  the  British  subjects 
trading  to  Africa  should  be  united  in  one 
open  company,  without  any  joint-stock,  or 


power  to  trade  as  a  corporation.  A  bill  was 
immediately  founded  on  these  resolutions, 
which  alarmed  the  company  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  had  recourse  to  another  peti- 
tion, demonstrating  their  right  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  expressinfif  their  reliance  on 
the  justice  of  the  house  mat  they  sfaoald  not 
be  deprived  of  their  property  without  an 
adequate  consideration,  in  a  few  days  a 
second  address  was  offered  by  their  creditors 
complaining  of  the  company's  mismanage- 
ment, promising  to  surrender  their  right,  as 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  should  prescribe ; 
praying  that  their  debts  might  be  inquired 
mto ;  and  that  the  equivalent  to  be  granted 
for  the  company's  possessions  might  be  se- 
cured and  applied,  in  the  first  place,  for  their 
benefit  The  commons,  in  consequence  of 
this  petition,  ordered  the  company  to  pro- 
duce a  list  of  their  debts,  together  with  a 
copy  of  their  charter,  and  two  remonstrances, 
which  their  creditors  had  presented  to  them 
before  this  application  to  pariiament  A 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  having  de- 
liberated on  these  papers  and  petitions,  and 
heard  the  company  oy  their  counsel,  resolved 
to  give  them  a  reasonable  compensatioo  for 
their  charter,  lands,  forts,  settlements,  slaves, 
and  effectB»  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  their  creditors.  A 
bill  bemg  formed  accordingly,  passed  the 
commons,  and  was  oonveyM  to  the  upper 
house,  where  a  great  many  objections  were 
started ;  and  for  the  present  it  was  dropped, 
until  a  more  unexceptionable  plan  should  be 
concerted.  In  the  mean  time  their  lord- 
ships addressed  his  majesty,  that  tiie  lords 
commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations 
might  be  directed  to  prepare  a  scbeme  on 
this  subject,  to  be  laid  before  both  houses  of 
parliament  at  the  beginning  of  next  session : 
that  instant  orders  should  be  given  for  pre- 
serving and  securing  the  forts  and  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Guinea  belonging  to 
Great  Britain;  and,  that  proper  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  mto  the  con- 
dition of  those  forts,  as  well  as  of  the  mili- 
tary stores,  slaves,  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the  African  company,  so  as  to  make  a  £th- 
ful  report  of  these  particulars,  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition. 

SCHEME  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  BRITISH 

FISHERY. 
The  mmistry  having  professed  an  incli- 
nation, and  indeed  shown  a  dispositioD,  to 
promote  and  extend  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom,  the  commons  resolved  to  take 
some  steps  for  encouraging  the  white  fisherv 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  whicL 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to  our 
industrious  neighbors  the  Dutch,  who  em- 
ploy annually  a  great  number  of  hands  and 
vessels  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  The 
sensible  part  of  the  British  people,  reflecting 
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on  this  subject,  plainl j  foresaw  that  a  fishery 
under  due  regulations,  undertaken  with  the 

Srotection  and  encouragement  of  the  legis- 
iture,  would  not  only  prove  a  fund  of  na- 
tional riches,  and  a  nursery  of  seamen,  but 
likewise,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  any 
future  insurrections  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  by  diffusing  a  spirit  of  industiy 
among  the  natives  of  that  country,  who  find- 
ing it  in  their  power  to  become  independent 
on  the  fniits  of  their  own  labor,  would  socm 
enfranchise  themselves  from  that  slavish  at^ 
tachment,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long 
connected  with  their  landlords  and  chie^ 
tains.    Accordingly,  a  committee  was  ap- 

S}inted  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the 
ritish  fishery;  and  upon  their  report  a  bill 
was  founded  for  encouraging  the  whale 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  by  a 
bounty  of  forty  shillings  per  ton  for  every 
ship  equipped  for  that  undertaking.  The 
bill  having  made  its  way  through  both 
houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  the 
merchants  m  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, particularly  in  North  Britain,  began  to 
build  and  fit  out  ships  of  great  burden,  and 
peculiar  structure,  for  the  purpose  of  that 
fishery,  which  ever  since  hath  been  carried 
on  with  equal  vigor  and  success  Divers 
merchants  and  tnders  of  London  having 
presented  to  the  house  of  conunons  a  pe- 
tition, representing  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  the  community  from  a  herring  and 
cod  fishery,  established  on  proper  principles, 
and  carried  on  with  skill  and  int^ity,  this 
remonstrance  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
upon  whoee  resolutions  a  bill  was  formed  ; 
but,  before  this  could  be  discussed  in  the 
house,  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  of 
consequence  this  measure  provS  abortive. 

ATTEMPT  TO  OPEN  THE  COMMERCE  TO 
HUDSON'S  BAY. 
The  next  regulation  proposed  in  favor  of 
trade,  was  that  of  laying  open  the  com- 
merce of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  America,  where  a  small  monopoly 
maintained  a  few  forts  and  settlements,  and 
prosecuted  a  very  advantageous  fur-trade 
with  the  Indians  of  that  continent  It  was 
suggested,  tliat  the  company  had  long  ago 
enriched  themselves  by  their  exclusive  priv- 
ilege; that  they  employed  no  more  than 
four  annual  ships ;  that,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
press injunction  in  their  charter,  they  dis- 
couraged all  attempts  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  to  the  East  Indies ;  that  they 
dealt  cruel^  and  perfidiously  with  the  poor 
Indians,  who  never  traded  with  them,  ex- 
cept when  compelled  by  necessity,  so  that 
the  best  part  of  the  fur-trade  had  devolved 
to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that 
their  exclusive  patent  restricted  to  very 
narrow  limits  a  branch  of  commerce,  which 
might  be  cultivated  to  a  prodigious  extent, 
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as  well  as  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  Great 
Britain.  Petitions,  that  the  trade  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  might  be  laid  open,  were  present- 
ed to  the  house  by  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, Grreat  Yarmouth,  and  Wolverhampton ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deliberate 
upon  this  subject  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oonipany  exerted  themselves  in  petitions 
and  private  applications  for  their  own  pre- 
servation. The  committee  examined  many 
papers  and  records;  and  the  report  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  whole  house. 
Many  evidences  were  interrogated,  and 
elaborate  speeches  made,  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  At  length  a  majority  seemed 
satisfied  that  the  traffic  on  the  coast  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  could  not  be  preserved  without 
forts  and  setdements,  which  must  be  main- 
tained either  by  an  exclusive  company,  or 
at  the  public  expense ;  and,  as  this  was  not 
judged  a  proper  juncture  to  encumber  the 
nation  with  any  charge  of  that  kind,  the  de- 
sign of  dissolving  &e  company  was  laid 
aside  till  a  more  fiivorable  opportunity. 

PLAN  FOR  MAINTAINING  THE  NAVY. 

Thb  government  had  during  the  war, 
found  great  difliculty  in  pressing  men  for 
the  service  of  the  navy — a  practice,  which, 
however  sanctioned  liy  necessity,  is  never- 
theless a  fiagrant  encroachment  on  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject,  and  a  violent  outrage 
afainst  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
The  ministry,  therefore,  had  employed  some 
of  their  agents  to  form  a  scheme  for  retain- 
ing in  time  of  peace,  by  means  of  a  certain 
al&wance,  a  number  oi  seamen,  who  should 
be  registered  for  the  purpose,  and  be  ready 
to  man  a  squadron  upon  any  emergency. 
Such  a  plan,  properly  regulated,  would  have 
been  a  great  advantage  to  commerce,  which 
is  always  distressed  by  the  practice  of  press- 
ing seamen ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
security  to  the  kingdom  in  dangerous  con- 
junctures, when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
equip  an  armament  at  a  minute's  warning. 
The  house  of  commons  being  moved  upon 
this  subject,  agreed  to  divers  resolutions, 
as  a  foundation  for  the  bill ;  but  the  mem- 
bers in  the  opposition  afiecting  to  represent 
this  measure  in  an  odious  light,  as  an  im- 
itation of  the  French  method  of  registering 
seamen  without  their  own  consent,  Mr. 
Pelham  dropped  it,  as  an  unpopular  project 
Information  having  been  received,  that 
the  French  intended  to  settle  the  neutral 
islands  of  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  St  Vincent, 
and  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies,  the  nation 
had  taken  the  alarm  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year ;  and  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house 
of  commcms  to  address  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciouslv  pleased  to  give  diree- 
tions  for  laying  beforo  the  house  copies  of 
the  instructions  given  to  the  governors  of 
Barbadoes  for  ten  years  last  past,  so  far  as 
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they  related  to  these  neutral  islands;  bat 
whether  the  minister  was  conscious  of  a 
neglect  in  this  particular,  or  thought  such 
inquiries  trenched  upon  the  prero^tive,  he 
opposed  the  motion  with  all  his  might ;  and 
after  some  debate,  the  previous  question 
passed  in  the  negative.    This  was  also  the 
fiite  of  anotiier  motion  made  by  the  earl  df 
E— t  for  an  address,  entreating  his  majesty 
would  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  house 
all  the  proposals  of  peace  that  had  been 
made  by  the  French  king  since  the  year 
which  preceded  the  last  rebellion,  to  that  in 
which  the  definitive  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle.    This  they  proposed  as 
a  previous  step  to  the  parliament's  forming 
any  opioion  concerning  the  utility  or  neces- 
sity of  the  peace  which  had  been  established. 
Violent  debates  ensued,  in  which  the  oppo- 
sition was  as  much  excelled  in  oratory  as 
outnumbered    in  votes.     Such  were   the 
material  transactions  of  this  session,  which 
in  the  month  of  June  was  closed  as  usual 
with  a  speech  from  the  throne;  in  which 
his  majesty  signified  his  hope,  that  the  par- 
liament, at  their  next  meeting,  would  be 
able  to  perfect  what  they  had  now  begun 
for  advancing  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  kinfidom.    He  likewise  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  seeing  public  credit  flourish 
at  the  end  of  an  expensive  war ;  and  recom- 
mended unanimity,  as  the  surest  bulwark  of 
national  security. 

While  the  ministry,  on  some  occasions, 
exhibited  all  the  external  signs  of  moderap 
tion  and  good-humor ;  they,  on  others,  nnni- 
fested  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  resentment, 
which  seems  to  have  been  childish  and  il- 
liberal. Two  or  three  young  riotous  students 
at  Oxford,  trained  up  in  prejudice,  and  heated 
with  intemperance,  uttered  some  expres- 
sions over  their  cups,  implying  their  attach- 
ment to  the  family  of  the  pretender.  The 
report  of  this  indiscretion  was  industriously 
circulated  by  certain  worthless  individuals, 
who,  having  no  reliance  on  their  own  intrin- 
sic merit,  hoped  to  distinguish  themselves 
as  the  tools  of  party,  and  to  obtain  &vor  with 
the  ministry  by  acting  as  volunteers  in  the 
infamous  practice  of  mfbrmation.  Though 
neither  the  rank,  age,  nor  connexions  of  the 
delinquents  were  such  as  ouffht  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  pmdic,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  heads  of  houses  and  proctors  of 
the  university,  knowing  the  invnlious  scru- 
tiny to  which  their  conduct  was  subjected, 
thought  proper  to  publish  a  declaration,  sig- 
nifying their  abhorrence  of  all  seditious 
practices,  their  determined  resolution  to 
punish  (dl  ofienders  to  the  utmost  severity 
and  rigor  of  the  statuj;es ;  and  containing 
peremptory  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the 
university.  Notwithstanding  these  wise 
and  saltttaiy  precautions,  the  three  boys, 


who  in  the  heat  of  their  intoxication,  had 
drunk  the  pretender's  health,  were  taken 
into  custody  by  a  messenger  of  state;  and 
two  of  them  being  tried  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  found  guilty,  were  sen- 
tenced to  walk  through  the  courts  of  We9t- 
minster,  with  a  specification  of  their  crime 
fixed  to  their  foreheads ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
nobles  each ;  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  yean, 
and  find  security  for  their  cood  behavior  for 
the  term  of  seven  years  after  their  enlarge- 
ment   Many  people  thought  they  saw  me 
proceedings  of  the  star-chamber  revived  in 
the  seventy  of  this  punishment     The  ad- 
ministration, not  yet  satisfied  with  the  ven- 
geance which  had  been  taken  on  these  three 
striplings,  seemed  determined  to  stigmatize 
the  university  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
cry  of  iacobitism  was   loudly  trumpeted 
against  tne  whole  community.    The  address 
of  the  university,  congratulating  his  majesty 
on  the  establishment  of  the  peace,  was  re^ 
jected  with  disdain,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  subject  their  statutes  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  king's  council ;  but  this  rule  be- 
ing argued  in  3ie  court  of  kin  j?'s  bench,  was 
dismissed,  in  consequence  or  the  opinions 
given  by  the  judges.    Finally,  the  same  tri- 
bunal granted  an  information  against  Dr. 
Pumel,  the  vice-chancellor,  for  bis  behavinr 
in  the  case  of  the  rioters  above  ibentiooed ; 
but  this  was  countermanded  in  the  sequel, 
his  conduct  appearing  unexceptionable  upon 
a  more  cool  and  impartial  inquiry. 

ELECTION  OF  A  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

In  proportion  as  Oxford  declined,  her  as- 
ter university  rose  in  the  fiivor  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  she  at  this  period  culti- 
vated by  an  extraordinary  mark  of  oompli- 
ance  and  attachment  The  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  being  vacated  by  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  nation 
in  general  seemed  to  think  it  would  naturally 
devolve  Upon  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  a  com- 
pliment at  all  times  due  to  that  rank ;  but 
more  especially  to  the  then  heir-apparent 
who  had  eminently  distingui^od  himself 
by  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  and  a  prince.  He 
had  even  pleased  himself  with  the  hope  of 
receiving  this  mark  of  attachment  from  a 
seminary  for  which  he  entertained  a  par- 
ticular regard.  But  the  mling  members, 
seeing  no  immediate  prospect  c^  advantage 
in  glorifying  even  a  prince,  who  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  ministry,  wisely  turned  their 
eyes  upon  the  illustrious  character  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  they  elected  with- 
out opposition,  and  installed  with  great  mag- 
nificence ;  learning,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
joining  their  eflforts  in  celebrating  the  shin- 
mg  virtues  and  extraordinary  talents  of  their 
new  patron. 

Although  opposition  lay  gdsfkag  at  tin 
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feet  <£  power  in  the  house  of  commons,  the 
people  of  England  did  not  vet  implicitly 
approTe  all  the  measures  of  the  admmistra- 
tion ;  and  the  dregs  of  ftction,  still  agitated 
hy  an  internal  ferment,  threw  op  some  in* 
eflectual  bubbles  in  d^errat  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  those  who  made  no  se- 
cret of  their  disaffection  to  the  reigning 
family  determined  to  manifest  their  resent* 
ment  and  contempt  of  certain  noblemen,  and 
others,  who  were  said  to  have  abandoned 
their  ancient  principles,  and  to  have  sacri- 
ficed their  consciences  to  their  interest 
Many  individuals,  animated  bv  the  fumes  of 
inebriation,  now  loudly  extolled  that  cause 
which  they  dnret  not  avow  when  it  required 
their  open  approbation  and  assistance ;  and, 
though  they  industriously  avoided  exposing 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  chance  of  war 
in  promoting  their  favorite  interest  when 
there  was  a  possibility  of  success,  they  be- 
trayed no  apprehension  in  celebrating  the 
memory  of  its  last  effint,  amidst  the  tumult 
of  a  riot,  and  the  clamors  of  intemperance. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Litchfield  the  8port»- 
inen  of  the  party  appeared  in  the  hi^land 
taste  of  variegated  drapery ;  and  then*  zeal 
descending  to  a  very  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tion of  practical  ridicule,  they  hunted,  with 
hoands  clothed  in  plaid,  a  fbx  dressed  in  a 
red  uniibrm.  Even  the  females  at  their  as- 
sembly, and  the  gentlemen  at  the  races,  af- 
fected to  wear  the  chequered  stuff  byVhich 
the  prince  pretender  and  his  followers  had 
been  distinguished.  Divers  noblemen  on 
the  coarse  were  insulted  as  apostates;  and 
one  personage  of  hi^h  rank  is  said  to  have 
undergone  a  very  disagreeable  flagellation. 

SCHEME  FDR  A  NEW  SETTLEMENT. 

As  the  public  generally  suffers  at  the  end 
of  a  war,  by  the  sodden  dismission  of  a  great 
number  of  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  having 
contracted  a  habit  of  idleness,  and  finding 
themselves  without  employment  and  the 
means  of  subsistence,  engage  in  desperate 
coarses,  and  prey  upon  die  community,  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  provide  an  opening, 
throu^  which  these  unquiet  spirits  mig^t 
exhale  without  damage  to  the  common- 
wealth. The  most  natural  was  that  of  en- 
couraging them  to  become  membera  of  a 
new  colony  in  North  America,  which,  by 
being  properly  regulated,  supported,  and  im- 
proved, might  be  the  source  of  great  advan- 
tages to  its  mother  country.  Auiny  disputes 
bad  arisen  between  the  subjects  of  England 
and  France,  concerning  the  limits  of  Kova 
Scotta,  which  no  treaty  had  as  yet  properly 
ascertained.  A  fort  had  been  raised,  and  a 
small  garrison  maintained  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  at  a  part  of  this  very  country 
called  Annapolis-Royal,  to  overawe  the 
French  neutrals  settled  in  the  neighborhood ; 
hot  this  did  not  answer  the  purpose  fi>r  wlacfa 


it  was  intended.  Upon  every  rupture  or 
dispute  between  the  two  crowns,  these  plant- 
ers, forgetting  their  neutrality,  intngned 
with  the  Indians,  communicated  intelligence 
to  their  own  countrymen,  settled  at  St 
John's  and  Cape  Breton,  and  did  all  the  ill 
offices  their  hatred  could  suggest  against  the 
colonies  and  subjects  of  (mat  Britain.  A 
scheme  was  now  formed  for  making  a  new 
establishment  on  the  same  peninsula,  which 
should  further  confirm  and  extend  the  prop- 
erty and  dominion  of  the  crovrn  of  Ureat 
Britain  in  that  large  tract  of  country,  clear 
the  uncultivated  grounds,  constitute  com- 
munities, dififuse  the  benefits  of  population 
and  agriculture,  and  improve  the  fishery  of 
that  coast,  which  might  be  rendered  a  new 
source  of  wealth  and  commerce  to  Old  Eng- 
land. The  particulars  of  the  plaa  being 
duly  considered,  it  was  laid  before  his  raajes- 
tv,  who  approved  of  the  design,  and  referred 
the  execution  of  it  to  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations,  over  which  the  earl  of  Halifkx 
presided.  This  nobleman,  endued  by  nature 
with  an  excellent  ca^city,  which  had  been 
diligently  and  judiciously  cultivated,  ani- 
mated with  libernl  sentiments,  and  fired  with 
an  ea^r  spirit  of  patriotism,  adopted  the 
plan  with  the  most  generous  anlor,  and  cher- 
ished the  infant  colony  with  paternal  afiec- 
tion.  The  commissioners  for  trade  and  plan- 
tations immediately  advertised,  under  the 
sanction  of  lus  majesty's  authority,  that 
proper  encouragement  would  be  given  to 
such  of  the  officers  and  private  men,  lately 
dismissed  finora  the  land  and  sea  service,  as 
were  willing  to  settle,  with  or  without  ftmi- 
lies,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  that 
the  foe-simpie,  or  perpetual  property,  of  fifty 
acres  of  land  shcmld  be  mnted  to  every 
private  soldier  or  seaman,  me  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  quit-rent  or  taxes,  for  the  term 
of  ten  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which  no 
person  should  pay  more  than  one  shilling 
per  annum,  for  every  fif\y  acres  so  granted : 
that  over  and  above  these  fifty,  each  person 
should  receive  a  grant  of  ten  acres  for  every 
individual,  including  women  and  children, 
of  which  his  family  should  consist;  that  fur- 
ther grants  should  be  made  to  them  as  the 
numwr  should  increase,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  should  manifbst  their  abilities  in  ag- 
riculture :  tiiat  every  officer,  under  the  rank 
of  ensign  in  the  land  service,  or  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  should  be  gratified  with  four- 
score acres  on  the  same'ccMiditions :  that  two 
hundred  acres  should  be  bestowed  upon  en- 
signs, three  hundred  uprni  lieutenants,  four 
hundred  upon  captains,  and  six  hundred  on 
every  officer  above  that  degree,  with  propor- 
tionable considerationB  for  the  number  and 
increase  of  every  family:  that  the  lands 
should  be  parcelled  out  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  arrival  of  the  oolonists,  ana  a  dril 
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government  established ;  hf  virtue  of  which 
they  should  enioy  aU  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  British  subjects,  with  proper  secu- 
rity and  protection :  that  the  settlers,  with 
their  families,  should  be  conveyed  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  maintained  for  twelve  months 
after  their  arrival  at  the  expense  of  the 
government ;  which  should  also  supply  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  as  far  as  should 
be  judged  necessary  for  their  defence,  with 
proper  materials  and  utensils  fat  clearing 
and  cultivating  their  lands,  erecting  habita- 
tions, exercising  the  fishery,  and  such  other 
purposes  as  should  be  judged  necessary  for 
their  support 

TOWN  OF  HALIFAX  FOUNDED. 
The  scheme  was  so  feasible,  and  the  en- 
couragement so  inviting,  that  in  a  little 
time  about  four  thousand  adventurers,  with 
their  fkmilies,  were  entered,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  board  of  trade,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  May  set  sail  fipm  England, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Comwallis, 
whom  the  king  had  appointed  their  govern- 
or, and  towards  the  latter  end  of  June  ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  their  destination,  which 
was  the  harbor  of  Chebuctou,  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  about  midway  be- 
tween Cape  Canceau  and  Cape  Sable.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  secure  ana  commodious 
havens  in  the  whole  world,  and  well  situ- 
ated for  the  fishery ;  yet  the  climate  is  cold, 
the  soil  barren,  and  the  whole  conntry  cov- 
ered with  woods  of  birch,  fir,  pine,  and 
some  oak,  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  timber ; 
but  at  the  same  time  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  and  ej^tirpate.  Governor  Comwallis 
no  sooner  arrived  in  this  harbor  than  he 
was  joined  by  two  regiments  of  infantry 
from  Cape  Breton,  and  a  company  of  ran- 
gers from  Annapolia  Then  he  pitched 
upon  a  spot  for  the  settlement,  and  empbyed 
his  people  in  clearing  the  ground  for  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  town ;  but  some  incon- 
veniencies  being  discovered  in  this  situation, 
he  chose  another  to  the  northward,  hard  l^ 
the  harbor,  on  an  easy  ascent,  commanding 
a  prospect  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  well 
supplied  with  rivulets  of  fresh  and  whole- 
some water.  Here  he  began  to  build  a 
town  on  a  regular  plan,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Halifax,  in  honor  of  the  noble- 
man who  had  the  greatest  share  in  founding 
the  colony ;  and  before  the  approach  of  win- 
ter above  three  hundred  comfortable  wooden 
houses  were  built,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
a  strong  palisade.  This  colony,  however, 
has  by  no  means  answered  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  projectors;  for  notwith- 
standing the  ardor  with  which  the  interests 
of  it  were  promoted  by  its  noble  patron,  and 
the  repeated  indulgence  it  has  reaped  from 
the  bounty  of  the  legislature,  the  inhabitants 
have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  agricul- 


ture: the  fishery  is  altogether  neglectedt 
and  the  settlement  entirely  subsists  oo  the 
sums  expended  by  the  individuals  of  the 
army  and  navy,  whose  duty  obliges  them  to 
reside  in  this  part  of  North  America. 

FRENCH  ATTEMPTS  TO  SETTLE  THE 

ISLAND  OF  TOBAGO. 
Thb  estaUishment  of  such  a  powerful 
colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  could  not  ftjl  giving 
umbrage  to  the  French  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, who,  though  they  did  not  think  proper 
to  promulgate  their  jealousy  and  disgust, 
nevertheless  employed  their  emissaries  clao- 
destinely  in  stimulating  and  exciting  the 
Indians  to  harass  the  colonists  with  hostili- 
ties, in  such  a  manner  as  should  efiectuallr 
hinder  them  from  extending  their  planta- 
tions, and  perhaps  induce  them  to  abandoa 
the  settlement  Nor  was  this  the  only  part 
of  America  in  which  the  French  court 
countenanced  such  perfidious  practices. 
More  than  ever  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  a  considerable  navy,  and  an  eztensiTe 
plantation  trade,  they  not  only  exerted  un- 
common industrv  in  re-establishing  their 
marine;  which  bad  suffered  so  severely 
during  the  war;  but  they  resolved,  if  possi- 
Ue,  to  extend  their  plantations,  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  settling  the  neutral  islands,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  governor  of  Barbaitoes. 
havmg  received  intelligence  that  the  French 
had  tegun  to  settle  the  island  of  Tobagck 
sent  captain  Tyrrel  thither  in  a  frigate  to 
learn  the  particulars.  That  officer  found 
above  three  hundred  men  already  landed, 
secured  by  two  batteries  and  two  ^ips  of 
war,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  a  further 
reinforcement  from  the  marquis  de  Gaylus, 
governor  of  Martinique ;  who  had  published 
an  ordonnance,  authorizing  the  subjects  of 
the  French  kin^  to  settle  the  island  of  To- 
bago, and  promising  to  defend  them  from 
the  attempts  of  all  their  enemies.  This 
assurance  was  in  answer  to  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Mr.  Grenville,  sovemor  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  stuck  up  in  the  di^rent  parts 
of  the  island,  commanding  all  the  inhalHt> 
ants  to  remove,  in  thirty  da^s,  on  pain  of 
undergoing  militar]^  execution.  Captain 
Tyrrel,  with  a  spirit  that  became  a  com- 
mander in  the  British  navy,  gave  the  French 
officers  to  understand,  that  his  moat  Chns- 
tian  majesty  had  no  right  to  settle  the  island, 
which  was  declared  neutral  by  treaties ;  and 
that,  if  they  would  not  desist,  he  ^onld  be 
obliged  to  employ  force  in  driving  them 
from  their  new  settlement  Night  coming 
on,  and  Mr.  TyrrePs  ship  falling  to  leeward, 
the  French  captain  seized  that  opportonitr 
of  sailing  to  Martinique ;  and  next  day  the 
English  commander  returned  to  Barbailoe?. 
havmg  no  power  to  commit  hostilities^ 
These  tidings,  with  a  copy  of  the  French 
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governor's  oidonnaDce,  were  no  sooner  trans- 
mitted to  the  miniBtry  than  they  dispatched 
a  Conner  to  the  English  envoy  at  Paris, 
with  directions  to  miGce  representations  to 
the  coart  of  Versailles  on  this  suhject  The 
ministr^r  of  Fmnce,  knowing  they  were  in 
no  condition  to  support  the  consequences  of 
an  immediate  rupture,  and  understanding 
how  much  the  merchants  and  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  alarmed  and  incensed  at 
then-  attempts  to  possess  these  islands, 
thought  proper  to  disown  the  proceedings  of 
the  nniTquis  de  Caylus,  and  to  grant  the 
satisiactioii  that  was  demanded,  by  sending 
him  orders  to  discontinue  the- settlement, 
and  evacuate  the  island  of  Tobaga  At  the 
same  time,  however,  that  the  court  of  Ver* 
sallies  made  liiis  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction 
of  England,  the  marquis  de  Puysieux,  the 
Frencn  minister,  observed  to  the  English 
resident,  that  France  was  undoubtedly  in 
possession  of  that  island  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  He  ought  in  candor  to 
have  added,  that  althou^  I^uis  XTV.  made 
&  conquest  of  this  islain  from  the  Holland- 
ers during  his  war  with  that  republic,  it  was 
restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen ; 
and  since  that  time  France  could  not  have 
the  least  shadow  of  a  claim  to  number  it 
among  her  settlements.  It  was  before  this 
answer  could  be  obtained  f^rom  the  court  of 
Versailles  that  the  motion,  of  which  we 
have  already  taken  notice,  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  relating  to  the  subject 
of  the  neutral  islands ;  a  motion  discour- 
aged by  the  court,  and  defeated  by  the  ma- 
jority. 

REJOiaNGS  FOR  THE  PEACE  OF  AIX- 
LACHAPELLE. 

The  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle  was  cele- 
brated by  fire-works,  illuminations,  and  re- 
joicings, in  which  the  English,  French,  and 
Datch  seemed  to  display  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, in  point  of  taste  and  magnificence; 
and,  in  all  probability,  these  three  powers 
were  sincerely  pleased  at  the  cessation  of  the 
war.  England  enjoyed  a  respite  fVom  intole- 
rable supplies,  exorbitant  insurance,  and  in- 
terrapted  commerce :  Holland  was  deliver- 
ed from  the  brink  of  a  French  invaffion; 
and  France  had  obtained  a  breathing  time 
for  the  re-establishmg  her  naval  power,  for 
exerting  that  spirit  of  intri^e,  by  dint  of 
which  she  hath  often  embroiled  her  neigh- 
bors, and  for  executing  plans  of  msen- 
sible  encroachment,  which  might  prove 
more  advantageous  than  the  progress  of 
open  hostilities.  In  the  affiur  of  Tobago  the 
French  king  had  manifested  his  inclination 
to  avoid  immediate  disputes  with  England ; 
and  had  exhibited  another  proof  of  the 
same  di^osition  in  his  behavior  to  the 
prince-pretender,  who  had  excited  such  a 


dangerous  rebellion  in  the  island  of  Great 
Britain. 

Among  those  princes  and  powers  who  ex- 
cepted Bffatnst  difiereot  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Aix-m-Cbapelle,  the  chevalier  de  St 
George,  foreseeing  that  none  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries would  receive  his  protest,'  em- 
ployed his  agents  to  fix  it  up  in  the  public 
places  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle ;  a  precaution  of 
very  little  service  to  his  cause,  which  all 
the  stetes  of  Christendom  seemed  now  to 
have  abandoned.  So  little  was  the  interest 
of  his  family  considered  in  this  negotiation, 
that  the  contracting  powers  agreed,  without 
reserve,  to  a  literal  insertion  of  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  quadruple  alliance ;  by  which 
it  was  stipnlatsd,  that  neither  the  pretender 
nor  any  of  his  descendants  should  be  allow- 
ed to  reside  within  the  territories  belonging 
to  any  of  the  subscribing  parties.  At  the 
same  time  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
promised  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  that 
prince  Chules-Edward  should  be  immedi- 
ately obliged  to  quit  the  dominions  of  his 
most  Christian  majes^.  Notice  of  this 
agreement  was  accordingly  given  by  the 
court  of  Versailles  to  the  young  adventurer ; 
and  as  he  had  declared  he  would  never  re- 
turn to  Italy,  Mons.  de  Courteille,  the  French 
envoy  to  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  was 
directed  by  his  sovereign  to  demand  an 
asylum  for  prince  fidwara  in  the  city  of  Fri- 
bourg.  The  regency  having  complied  in 
diis  paiticnkr  with  the  earnest  request  of 
his  most  Christian  mi^esty,  Mr.  Banaby, 
the  British  miniMnr  to  the  H^vetic  bodj, 
took  tiie  alarm,  and  presented  the  magis- 
tracy of  Fribourg  with  a  remonstrance, 
couched  in  such  terms  as  gave  oflfence  to 
that  regency,  and  drew  upon  him  a  severe 
answer.  In  vun  had  the  French  king  ex- 
erted his  influence  in  procuring  this  retreat 
for  the  yomig  pretender,  who,  beiny  press- 
ed with  repeated  messages  to  withdraw, 
persisted  in  refbeing  to  quit  the  place,  to 
which  he  had  been  so  cordially  invited  by 
his  cousin  the  king  of  France;  and  where 
he  said  tibat  monarch  had  solemnly  promis- 
ed, on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  would 
never  forsake  him  in  his  distress,  nor  aban- 
don the  interests  of  his  fhmily.  Louis  was 
not  a  little  per|dexed  at  this  obstinacy  of 
prince  Edwvd,  which  was  the  more  vexa- 
tious, as  that  youth  appeared  to  be  the  dar- 
ling of  the  Parisians;  who  not  only  admii^ 
ed  him  for  his  own  aocompiishmentB,  and 
pitied  him  for  his  sufferincfs,  but  also  rever- 
ed him,  as  a  young  hero  lineally  descended 
from  tiieir  renowned  Henry  the  Fourth.  At 
length,  the  two  English  noblemen  arriving 
at  Paris,  as  hostages  for  the  perfbrmance  of 
the  treaty,  and  seemg  him  appear  at  all 
public  places  of  diversion,  complained  of 
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this  circaiDBUince,  as  an  insult  to  their  sov- 
ereign, and  an  iniringement  of  the  treaty 
so  wtely  concluded.     The  French  king, 
after  some  hesitation  between  punctilio  and 
convenience,  resolved  to  employ  violence 
upon  the  person  of  this  troublesome  stran- 
ger, since  milder  remonstrances  had  not 
been  able  to  influence  his  conduct ;  but  this 
resolution  was  not  taken  till  the  return  of  a 
courier  whom  he  dispatched  to  the  cheva- 
lier de  St  George,  who,  being  thus  inform- 
ed of  his  son's  deportment,  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  laying  strong  injunctions  upon  him,  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  ac- 
quiesce with  a  good  grace  in  the  stipulations 
which  his  cousin  of  France  had  found  it 
necessary  to  snbscribe,  for  the  interest  of 
his  realm.  Edward,  far  from  omiplyin^  with 
this  advice  and  injunction,  signified  hjs  res- 
olution to  remain  in  Paris;  and  even  de- 
clared, that  he  would  pistol  any  man  who 
should  presume  to  lay  violent  hands  on  his 
person.    In  consequence  of  this  bold  decla- 
ratbn,  an  eztraondinary  council  was  held 
at  Venailles,  when  it  was  determined  to 
arrest  hira  without  further  delay,  and  the 
whole  plan  of  this  enterprise  was  finally  ad- 
justed.   That  same  evening,  the  prince  en- 
tering the  narrow  lane  that  leads  to  the 
opera,  the  barrier  was  immediately  shut, 
and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  called  "  To 
arms;'*  on  which  monsieur  de  Vaudreuil, 
exempt  of  the  French  ffuards,  advancing  to 
Edward,  ^  Prince,  (saia  he),  I  arrest  you  in 
the  king's  name,  by  virtue  of  this  order." 
At  that  instant  the  youth  was  surrounded 
by  fi)ur  jGfrenadiers,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
mischief  he  might  have  done  with  a  case 
of  pocket-pistols  which  he  always  carried 
about  him ;  and  a  guard  was  placed  at  all 
the  avenues  and  doors  of  the  opera-house, 
lest  any  tumult  should  have  ensued  among 
the   populaca    These   precautions   being 
taken,  Vaudreuil,  with  an  escort,  conduct^ra 
the  prisoner  through  the  garden  of  the 
palais-royal  to  the  house  where  the  duke  de 
Biron  waited  with  a  coach  and  six  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  whither 
he  was  immediately  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tachment from  the  regiment   of  French 
guards,  under  the  command  of  that  noble- 
man.   He  |iad  liot  remained  above  three 
days  in  his  confinement  when  he  gave  the 
French  ministry  to  understand,    that    he 
would  conform  himself  to  the  king's  inten- 
tions; and  was  immediately  enlarged,  upon 
giving  his  word  and  honor  that  he  wonld, 
without  delay,  retire  from  the  dominions  of 
France.    Accordingly,  he  set  out  in  four 
di^s  from  Fontauioleau,  attended  by  three 
omoers,  who  conducted  him  as  &r  as  Pont- 
Bauvo»n  on  the  frontiers,  where  they  took 
their  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles.   He  proceeded  for  some  time  in  the 


road  to  Chamberri ;  but  soon  returned  into 
the  French  dominions,  and,  passing  through 
Dauphine,  repaired  to  Avignon,  where  he 
was  received  with  extraordmary  honors  bv 
the  pope's  legate.  In  the  mean  time,  his  ar- 
rest excited  great  murmurings  at  Paris ;  the 
inhabitants  blaming,  without  scrapie,  their 
king's  conduct  in  this  instance,  as  a  scanda- 
lous breach  of  hospitality,  as  well  as  a  mem 
I>roof  of  condescension  to  the  kine  of  Eng- 
and ;  and  many  severe  pasquinades,  relat- 
ing to  tins  transaction,  were  fixed  up  in  the 
most  public  places  of  that  metropolis. 

APPEARANCE  OF  A  RUPTURE  BETWEEN 
RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 
Although  peace  was  now  re-established 
among  the  principal  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent, yet  another  storm  seemed  ready  to 
burst  upon  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  is 
a  fresh  rupture  between  Russia  and  Swe- 
den. Whether  the  czarina  had  actnaUy  ob- 
tained infbrmatk)n  that  the  French  ftction 
meditated  some  revolution  of  government 
at  Stockhohn,  or'she  wanted  a  pretence  for 
annexing  Finland  to  her  empire;  certain  it 
is,  she  alfected  to  apprehend  that  the  prince- 
successor  of  Sweden  waited  only  nx  the 
decease  of  the  reigning  king,  who  was  very 
old  and  infirm,  to  change  the  form  of  gov- 
emment,  and  resume  that  absolute  authority 
which  some  of  the  monarchs,  his  predeces- 
sors, had  enjoyed.  She  seemed  to  think  that 
a  prince  thus  vested  with  arbitrary  power, 
and  guided  by  the  councils  of  France  and 
Prussia,  with  which  Sweden  had  lately  en- 
gaged in  close  alliance,  might  become  a 
very  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbor 
to  her  in  the  Baltic :  she,  t^refbre,  recruit- 
ed her  armies,  repaired  her  fi>rtijficatiQn&» 
filled  her  magazines,  ordered  a  Strang  body 
of  troops  to  Mvance  towards  the  fraatiers 
of  Finland,  and  declared  in  plain  terms  to 
the  court  of  Stockholm,  that  if  any  step 
should  be  taken  to  alter  the  eovenment, 
which  she  had  bound  herself  by  treaty  to 
maintain,  her  troops  should  enter  the  terri- 
tory of  Sweden,  and  she  would  act  op  to 
the  spirit  of  her  engagements  Tbe  Swe- 
dish ministry,  alarmed  at  these  peremptorr 
proceedings,  had  recourse  to  their  allies : 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  nmde  repeated  dec- 
larations to  the  court  of  Peterroorgh,  that 
there  was  no  design  to  make  the  least  inno- 
vation in  the  nature  of  their  established 
government ;  but  little  or  no  regard  being 
paid  to  these  representations,  they  besan  to 
put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  dmnce ; 
and  the  old  kmg  gave  the  czarina  to  un- 
derstand, that  if,  notwithstanding  the  satis- 
faction he  had  ofilered,  her  forces  should 
pass  the  frontiers  of  Finland,  he  would  con- 
sider their  march  as  a  hostile  invasiotL,  and . 
employ  the  means  which  God  had  put  in 
his  power  for  the  defence  of  his  doaiiiiioR& 
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nrrcRPOfflTioN  of  the  king  of 

PRUSSIA. 
Tim  declaration,  in  all  probability,  did 
.  not  produce  auch  effect  as  the  interposition 
;  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  the  most  enter- 
prising prince  of  his  time,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  that  Germany  ever  trained.  Per- 
haps he  was  not  sorry  that  the  empress  of 
Muscovy  furnished  him  with  a  plausible 
pretence  for  maintaining  such  a  formidable 
army,  after  the  peace  of  Europe  had  been 
ascertained  by  a  formal  treaty,  and  all  the 
surrounding  states  had  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  their  forces.  He  now  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  uncle  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
plaining of  the  insults  and  menaces  which 
bad  been  ofiered  by  the  czarina  to  Sweden ; 
declaring,  that  he  was  bound  by  a  defensive 
alliance,  to  which  France  had  acceded,  to 
defend  the  government  at  present  estab- 
lished in  Sweden ;  and  that  he  would  not 
sit  still,  and  tamely  see  that  kingdom  at- 
tacked- by  any  power  whatsoever,  without 
acting  up  to  his  engagements :  he  therefore 
entreatea  his  Britannic  majesty  to  interpose 
his  good  offices,  in  conjunction  with  France 
and  him,  to  compromise  the  disputes  which 
threatened  to  embroil  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  By  this  time  the  Russian  army 
had  approached  the  frontiers  of  Finland: 
the  Swedes  bad  assembled  their  troops,  re- 
plenished their  roa^zines,  and  repaired  the 
marine ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  jealous 
of  the  czarina's  designs  with  regard  to  the 
dutchy  of  Sleswick,  which  was  contested 
with  him  by  the  prince-sncceasor  of  Rus- 
sia, kept  his  army  and  navy  on  the  most 
respectable  footing.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture, the  courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and 
Berlin,  co-operated  so  efiectually,  by  remon- 
stnmces  and  declarations  at  Petersburgh 
and  Stockholm,  that  the  empress  of  Russia 
thought  proper  to  own  herself  satisfied,  and 
all  those  clouds  of  trouble  were  immediate- 
ly dispersed.  Yet,  in  all  probability,  her 
real  aim  was  disappointed;  and,  however 
she  might  dissemble  her  sentiments,  she 
never  heartily  forgave  the  king  of  Prussia 
for  the  share  be  had  in  this  transaction. 
That  monarch,  without  relaxing  in  his  at- 
tention to  the  support  of  a  very  formidable 
military  power,  exerted  very  extraordinary 
endeavors  in  cultivating  the  civil  interests 
of  his  country.  He  reformed  the  laws  of 
Brendenburgh,  and  rescued  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  from  the  frauds  of  chicanery. 
He  encouraged  thc^  arts  of  agriculture  and 
manufacture ;  and  even  laid  the  foundation 
of  naval  commerce,  by  establishing  an  £ast 
India  company  in  the  port  of  Embden. 

Nor  did  the  French  ministry  neglect  any 
measure  that  might  contribute  to  repair  the 
damage  which  tbe  kingdom  had  sustained 


in  the  coarse  of  the  war.  One  half  of  the 
army  was  disbanded :  the  severe  imposition 
of  the  tenth  penny  was  suspended  by  the 
kind's  edict:  a  scheme  of  economy  was 
proposed  with  respect  to  the  fimmces ;  and 
the  utmost  dOigence  used  in  procuring  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  workmen,  for  ahip-build- 
ing,  that  the  navy  of  France  might  speedily 
retrieve  its  former  importance.  In  the  midst 
of  these  truly  patriotic  schemes,  the  court 
of  Versailles  betrayed  a  littleness  of  ge- 
nius, and  spirit  of  tyranny,  joined  to  ftinati- 
cism,  in  quarrelling  with  their  parliament 
about  superstitious  forms  of  religion.  The 
sacraments  had  been  denied  to  a  certain 
person  on  his  death-bed,  because  he  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitu&  The 
nephew  of  the  defunct  preferred  a  com- 
plaint to  the  parliament,  whose  province  it 
was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair ;  a  de- 
putation of  tlwt  body  attended  the  king 
with  the  report  of  the  resolutions ;  and  his 
majesty  commanded  them  to  suspend  all 
proceedings  relating  to  a  matter  of  such 
consequence,  concerning  which  he  would 
take  an  opportunity  of  signifying  his  royal 
pleasure.  This  interposition  was  the  source 
of  disputes  between  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment, which  had  like  to  have  filled  the 
whole  kingdom  with  mtestine  troubles. 

CONDUCT  OF  DIFFERENT  EUROPEAN 

POWERS. 
At  Vienna  the  empress-queen  was  not 
more  solicitous  in  promoting  the  trade  and 
internal  manufactures  of  her  dominions,  by 
sumptuary  regulations,  necessary  restrio- 
tions  on  foreign  superfluities,  by  opening 
her  ports  in  the  Adriatic,  and  giving  proper 
encouragement  to  commerce,  than  she  was 
careful  and  provident  in  reforming  the 
ectmomy  of  her  finances,  maintaining  a  re- 
spectable body  of  forces,  and  guarding,  by 
defensive  alliances,  against  the  enterprises 
of  his  Prussian  majesty,  on  whose  military 
power  she  looked  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust. In  Holland,  all  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  the  stadtholder  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  allay  the  ferments  excited 
among  the  people,  by  the  provisional  taxa- 
tion which  had  succeeded  the  abolition  of 
the  pachters,  and  was  indeed  very  grievous 
to  the  subject.  As  this  was  no  more  than 
a  temporary  expedient,  the  prince  of  Orange 
proposed  a  more  equitable  plan,  which  was 
approved  by  the  States,  and  established 
with  great  difficulty.  In  Italy  the  system 
of  politics  seemed  to  change  its  complexion. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  effected  a  match  be- 
tween one  of  the  infantas  of  Spain  and  the 
prince  of  Piedmont;  and,  whedier  irritated 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  in  the  last 
war,  or  apprehensive  of  such  a  powerful 
neighbor  in  the  Milanese,  he  eng^aged  with 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  m  a  defen- 
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sive  alliance,  oompreheadinff  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  republie  of  Geiooa, 
and  the  dukes  of  Modena  and  Panna.  His 
most  Catholic  majesty,  sincerely  disposed  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  encoaraffe 
every  measure  that  could  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  his  country,  was  no  sooner  re- 
leased from  the  embarrassments  of  war, 
than  he  began  to  execute  plans  of  internal 
economy ;  to  reduce  unnecessarj^  pensions, 
discharge  the  debts  contracted  m  the  war, 
replenish  his  arsenals,  augment  his  navy, 
promote  manufactures,  bM  encourage  an 
active  commerce  by  sea,  the  benents  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  Spain  had  not  known 
since  the  first  discovery  and  conquest  of 
the  West  Indies, 

INSOLENCE  OF  THE  BARBARY  CORSAIR& 
The  preparations  for  refitting  and  in- 
creasuig  the  navy  of  Spain  were  carried  on 
with  such  extraordinary  vigor,  that  other 
nations  believed  an  expedition  was  intended 
against  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  who  had  for 
some  time  grievously  infested  the  trade  and 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  existence 
of  this  and  other  predatory  republics,  which 
entirely  subsist  upon  piracy  and  rapine; 
petty  states  of  barbarous  ruffians,  maintain- 
ed,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  powerful  na- 
tions, which  they  insult  with  impunity,  and 
of  which  they  even  exact  an  annual  con- 
tribution, is  a  flagrant  reproacb  upon  Chris- 
tendom; a  reproach  the  greater,  as  it  is 
founded  upon  a  low,  selfish,  illiberal  maxim 
of  policy.  All  the  powers  that  border  on 
the  Mediterranean,  except  France  and  Tus- 
cany, are  at  perpetual  war  with  the  Moors 
of  Barbery,  and  for  that  reason  oUiged  to 
employ  foreign  ships  for  the  transportation 
of  theur  merchandise.  This  employment 
naturally  devolves  to  those  nations  whose 
vessels  aile  in  no  danger  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  barbarians ;  namely,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  maritime  powers,  who,  for  this 
puny  advantage,  nol  only  tolerate  the  piratp 
ical  states  of  Barbaiy,  but  even  supply 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  solicit 
their  passes,  and  purchase  their  forbearance 
with  annual  presents,  which  are,  in  efi^t, 
equivalent  to  a  tribute:  whereas,  by  one 
vigorous  exertion  of  their  power,  they 
might  destroy  all  their  ships,  lay  their 
towns  in  ashes,  and  totally  extirpate  those 

Esrnicioiis  broods  of  desperate  banditti 
ven  all  the  condescension  of  those  who 
disffrace  themselves  with  the  title  of  allies 
to  uiese  miscreants,  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  restrain  them  from  acta  of  cruelty  and 
rapioe.  At  this  very  period,  four  cruisers 
from  Algiers  made  a  capture  of  an  English 
packet-Uiat,  in  a  voyage  from  Lisbon,  and 
conveyed  her  to  their  city,  where  ^e  was 
plundered  of  money  and  effects  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 


and  afterwaids  dismiaed.    In 
of  this  outrage,  commodore  Keppel  was 
sent  with  seven  ships  of  war  to  demand  oU- 
isCaction,  as  well  as  to  compromise  oertaia 
difierences  which  had  arisen  on  aoconnt  of 
arrears  claimed  of  the  E^lish  by  the  Dej 
of  Algiers.    The  Mussulman  fraiakly  own- 
ed, that  the  money  having  been  divided 
among  the  captors,  could  not  poeaibly  be  re- 
funded.   The  commodore  returned  to  Gib- 
raltar ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  an  Algerioe  am- 
bassador  arrived   in  London^  with   some 
presents  of  wild  beasts  for  his  Britannic 
majesty.    This  transaction  was  socceeded 
by  another  iniurious  afiront  ofiered  by  th 
governor  or  alcayde  of  Tetuan  to  Mr.  Lat 
ton,  an  English  ambassador,  sent  thither  to 
redeem  the  British  subjects  who  had  been 
many  years  enslaved  in  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Morocca  A  revolution  having 
lately  happened  in  this  empire,  Muley  Ab- 
dallah,  the  reigning  ruffian,  insisted  upon 
the  ambassador's  paying'  a  pretended  bal- 
ance for  the  ransom  of  me  captives,  as  well 
as  depositing  a  considerable  sum,  which  had 
already  been  paid  to  a  deceased  bashaw; 
alleging,  that  as  he  (the  emperor)  received 
no  part  of  it,  the  payment  was  illegal   Mr. 
Latton  reilifiing  to  comply  with  this  arbi- 
trary demand,  his  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who  violently  drag- 
ged his  secretary  fixun  his  preeenoe,  and 
Uirew  him  into  a  dismal  subterranean  dun- 
geon, where  he  continued   twenty  day& 
The  English  slaves,  to  the  number  of  twen- 
ty-seven, were  ocmdemned  to  the  same  fate : 
the  ambassador  himself  was  degraded  fram 
his  character,  deprived  of  his  allowance, 
and  sequestered  irom  all  coromunicatioo. 
All  the  letters  directed  to  him  were  inter- 
cepted, and  interpreted  to  the  alcayde :  two 
negro  porters  were  intrusted  with  the  keys 
of  all  his  apartments,  and  a  couple  of  sol- 
diers jposted  at  his  chamber  door ;  nay,  this 
Moorish  governor  threatened  to  load  him 
with  irons,  and  violently  seized  part  of  the 
presents  designed  by  his  Britannic  majesty 
for  the  emperor.    At  length,  finding  that 
neither  Mr.  Latton  nor  Sie  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  to  whom  he  had  written,  would 
deposit  the  money,  without  fresh  inslnxc- 
tions  from  the  court  of  London,  the  barba- 
rian thought  proper  to  relax  in  his  severity : 
the  prisoners  were  enlarged,  the  restric- 
tions were  removed  from  the  person  of  the 
ambassador,  and,  after  all  these  indignities 
offered  to  the  honor  of  the  British  natioo. 
the  balance  was  paid,  and  the  afiair  quietly 
adjusted. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  ENGLAND. 
BnrrAiN,  in  the  meanwhile,  was-  alto- 
gether barren  of  events  which  might  de> 
serve  a  place  in  a  general  history.   Cqd>- 
merce  and  manufiicture  flouriabed  again,  in 
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such  a  degpree  of  increase  as  had  never 
been  known  in  the  island ;  but  this  advan- 
tage was  attended  with  an  irresistible  tide 
of  luzuiy  and  excess,  which  flowed  through 
all  deg^rees  of  the  people,  breaking  down 
all  the  monads  of  civil  poli^,  and  opening 
a  way  for  license  and  immorality.  The 
highways  were  infested  with  rapine  and  as- 
saasinatian;  the  cities  teemed  with  the  bru* 
tal  votaries  of  lewdness,  intemperance,  and 
profligacy.  The  whole  land  was  overspread 
with  a  succession  of  tumult,  riot,  and  insur- 
rection, excited  in  different  parts  cf  the 
kingdom  by  the  erection  of  new  turnpikes, 
which  the  legislature  judged  necessary  for 
the  convenience  of  inland  carriage.  In 
order  to  quell  these  disturbances,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  military  power;  several  in- 
dividuals were  sbun,  and  some  were  exe- 
cuted as  examples. 

SESSION  OPENED. 

In  the  moath  of  November  the  sessbn 
of  parliament  was  opened  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty  ex- 
presBed  a  particular  pleasure  in  meeting 
them  at  a  time  when  the  perfect  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  general  peace  had  restored  to 
his  people  the  blessings  of  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity. He  said,  the  good  eflects  of  these 
already  appeared  in  the  flourishiog  condi- 
tion of  national  commerce,  and  in  the  rise 
of  public  credit,  which  were  the  foundations 
of  streniifth  and  prosperitj  to  these  king^ 
doms.  He  declared,  that,  during  the  sum- 
mer, he  had  used  every  opportunity  d  ce- 
menting and  securing  the  peace;  that  it 
was  his  firm  resolution  to  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and 
religiously  adhere  to  the  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered.  Finafly,  he  took  no- 
tice of  the  good  disposition  he  had  found  in 
the  other  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Ohapelle  to  cherish  the  public 
tranquillity  of  Europe;  and  he  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  two  houses  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  naval  power,  as  the 
bulwark  of  national  security. 

When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  in  the  house  of  commons, 
the  first  paragraph  of  his  majesty^s  speech 
furnished  the  opposition  with  a  hanale  to 
declaim  against  the  late  treaty.  Sir  John 
Hynde  Cotton  observed,  that  the  peace 
could  not  be  properly  styled  complete,  as 
nothing  had  been  stipulated  with  respect  to 
the  article  of  "  no  search  ;^'  alluding  to  the 
interruption  our  commerce  had  sustained 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies:  a 
stipulation,  without  which  both  bouses  of 
parliament  had  formerly  voted  that  there 

should  be  no  peace  with  that  kingdom 

1749.  In  the  present  conjuncture  of  afikirs, 
!*uch  an  objection  savored  rather  of  party 
than  of  patriotism;  and  indeed  Sir  John 
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declared,  that  the  remarks  he  made  upon 
the  occasion  were  rather  in  discharge  of 
the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country,  tlum  in 
hope  of  seeing  his  sentiments  espoosed  by 
the  majority.  Some  sharp  altercation  was 
used  in  the  debate  which  arose  on  this  Aib- 
ject;  and  many  severe  invectives  were 
levelled  at  those  who  negotiated,  as^well  as 
at  those  who  approved  and  confirmed  the 
treaty.  But  Mr.  Pelham,  who  sustained  the 
whole  weight  of  the  debate  on  the  side  of 
administration,  answered  every  objectioo 
with  equal  candor  and  ability;  and  tf  he 
foiled  in  proving  that  the  terms  of  peace 
were  as  fovorable  as  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war, 
and  the  situation  of  the  contending  powers; 
he  at  least  demonstrated,  that  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to  acquiesce  for 
the  present  in  the  treaty  which  had  been 
ooocliided,  and  endeavor  to  remedy  its  im- 
perfoctions  by  subsequent  conventions,  ami- 
cably opened  anoong  those  powers  between 
whom  any  cause  of  dispute  remained.  With 
respect  to  the  vote  of  both  houses,  mention- 
ed by  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  he  declared 
that  he  had  never  approved  of  that  step, 
when  it  was  first  taken ;  or,  if  he  had,  times 
and  circumstances,  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, would  have  justified  his  deviating 
firom  it  in  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
He  remUMled  them,  that  a  parliaiient  of 
Great  Britain  had  once  voted  *'no  peace 
while  any  part  of  the  West  Indies'  snould 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  king  ;'* 
yet  a  train  of  incidents,  which  they  could 
not  possibly  foresee,  afterwards  rendered  it 
expMient  to  adopt  a  peace,  without  insist- 
ing upon  the  accomplishment  of  that  con- 
dition. In  a  word,  we  must  own,  that,  in 
^e  majority  of  debates  excited  in  the  course 
of  this  session,  the  ministry  derived  their 
triumphs  from  the  force  of  reason,  as  well 
as  from  the  weight  of  influence.  We  shall 
always,  however,  except  the  efibrts  that 
were  made  for  reducing  the  number  of  land 
forces  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  maintaining 
a  greater  number  of  seamen  than  the  min- 
istry proposed.  On  these  constitutional 
points  the  earl  of  Egmont,  and  the' other 
chiefs  of  the  opposition,  expatiated  with  all 
the  energy  of  eloquence ;  which,  however, 
was  frustrated  by  the  power  of  superior 
numbers.  Ten  thousand  seamen  were  voted 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  not- 
witluitanding  his  majesty's  injunction  to 
maintain  a  considerable  navy ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  land  forces  was  continued  at  eighteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The 
sums  granted  for  making  good  his  majesty's 
engagements  with  the  electors  of  &varia 
and  Mentz,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswicfc- 
Wolfenbultle,  amounted  to  fifty-three  tbou- 
Isand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
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sterling.  The  services  done  by  the  colonies  in 
North  America,  during  the  war,  were  grati- 
fied with  the  earn  of  one  hundred  twentjr- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
pounds.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  new 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia  exceeded  seventy-six 
thousand  pounds.  A  snudl  sum  was  voted 
for  the  improvement  of  Georffia ;  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  were  sranted  towards  the 
support  of  the  British  rorts  and  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  sum  total 
granted  in  this  sessbn  arose  to  four  miUioos 
one  hundred  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
sixty-one  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  eleven 
pence  half-penny,  to  be  raised  by  the  lan^ 
tax,  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound;  the 
malt,  and. other  duties,  the  sorjdus  of  divers 
impositions  remaining  in  the  bank  and  ex- 
chequer ;  one  million  by  annuities,  at  three 
per  cent  charged  on  the  sinking  fimd,  until 
redeemed  l^  patliameni;  and  nme  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  excess  or  over- 
plus (tf  moneys  denominated  the  sinkmg 
fund. 


SCHEME  FOR  REDUCING  THE  INTEREST 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 
But  the  capital  measure  which  distin- 
guished this  session  of  parliament  was  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  public  funds; 
a  scheme  which  was  planned  and  executed 
by  the  minister,  without  any  national  dis- 
turbaiAe  or  disquiet,  to  the  asttmishment  of 
all  Europe ;  the  different  nations  of  which 
could  not  comprehend  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  government,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  expensive  war,  which  had  so  con- 
siderably drained  the  country,  and  augment- 
ed the  enormous  burden  of  national  debt,  to 
find  money  for  paying  off  such  of  the  pul>- 
lie  creditors  as  might  choose  to  receive  the 
principal,  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  the  interest    It  was  not  very  much  for 
the  honor  of  the  opposition,  that  some  of 
its  leading  members  endeavored  to  impede 
this  great  machine  of  civil  economy,  by 
taking  opportunities  of  affirming  in  parlia- 
ment, in  opposition  to  his  majesty's  speech, 
that  the  nation,  fiir  from  being  in  a  flourisli- 
ing  condition,  was  almost  entirely  exhaust- 
ed ;  that  commerce  drooped  and  declined ; 
that  public  credit  stood  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  and  that  all  the  treaties 
lately  concluded  among  the  different  powers 
of  Europe  were,  in  ,eTOct,  disadvantageous 
and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.    In  answer  to  these  assertions,  Mr. 
Pelham  undertook  to  prove,  from  the  regis- 
ter of  exports  and  imports,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  was  more  extensive 
at  this  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  that 
the  public  credit  was  strong  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  an  experiment,  which  he  would  not 
presume  to  hazard,  except  upon  a  moral 
certainty  of  its  being  firmly  rooted,  beyond 


the  power  of  accident  and  factioii  to  shake 
or  overturn.   He  declared,  that  \mdemga 
of  reducing  the  interest  upon  the  funds  was 
the  result  of  the  love  he  bore  his  cotmtrv, 
and  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  doty  of  toe 
servants  of  the  crown  to  ease  the  boidens 
of  the  people.  He  said,  he  had  ccmferred  on 
this  subject  with  persons  of  the  mdnt  ap- 
proved knowledge,  and  undoubted  experi- 
ence ;  and  chose  to  promulgate  the  n>ethod 
proposed  tor  alleviating  the  load  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  that  the  public,  in  knowing  the 
particulars  of  the  scheme,  mig^t  have  time 
to  consider  them  at  leisure,  and  start  such 
objections  as  should  occur  to  their  r^ectioo, 
before  it  might  be  too  late  to  adopt  ameiid- 
ments.    He  observed,  that  nothing  couki 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  vigor  dt  public 
credit,  and  the  augmentation  of  natiooa] 
commerce,  than  the  price  of  stock,  wrbich 
had  within  three  years  risen  to  a  very  con- 
siderable increase;  and  the  duties  OfD  im- 
ports, which  in  nine  months  had  added  one 
million  to  the  sinking  fund,  notwithstandiDg 
a  very  extraordinary  sum  which  had  been 
paid  as  bounties  for  exported  corn.    He  ex- 
pressed great  tenderness  and  regard  for  the 
interests  of  those  who  had  advanced  their 
money  for  the  service  of  the  govemxDent ; 
declaring,  that  his  aim  was  to  contrive  a 
fiiir,  honest,  and  equitable  method  for  leseen- 
ing  the  national  encumbrances,  bv  lowering 
the  interest,  conformable  to  parliaaientaTy 
faith,  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  eternal 
justice.  His  plan  was  accordingly  comniDni- 
cated,  canvassed,  and  approved  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  an  act  passed  for  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  funai  which  constitate 
the  national  debt    [See  Abte  RR,  ai  the 
end  of  thi$  Vol.]  In  pursuance  of  this  act, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  interest,  the  greater 
part  of  the  creditors  complied  with   the 
terms  proposed,  and  subscribed  their  respec- 
tive annuities  before  the  end  of  February ; 
but  the  three  great  companies  at  first  kept 
aloof,  and  refused  to  subscribe  any  part  of 
their  capital. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  comnxwis 
ordered  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before 
them  an  account  of  the  sums  which  had 
been  subscribed,  and  these  were  taken  into 
consideration  by  a  committee  of  the  wbole 
bouse.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Pelham,  ai? 
chancelbr  of  the  exchequer,  observed,  tbai 
besides  the  debts  due  to  ^  three  great 
companies  in  their  corporate  capacity,  all 
the  rest,  carrying  four  per  centum  intereEt^ 
had  been  sulncribed,  except  about  ei^rfat  at 
nine  millbns,  the  proprietdrs  of  which  had 
forfeited  the  favor  designed  them  by  par 
liament;  but  as  many  of  these  had  beei] 
misled  by  evil  counseUons,  who  perba.p4 
were  more  intent  on  distressing  the  j^ov^ 
ernment,   than   solicitous  to  serve   then 
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and  as  many  were  finrei^en,  re- 
sidiDg  beyood  sea,  who  had  no  time  to  take 
proper  advice,  and  give  the  neceseary  in- 
stractioD ;  and  as  these  could  not  possibly 
be  distinguished  from  such  as  refused  to 
subscribe  from  mere  obstinacy  or  disaffec- 
tion, it  might  be  thought  cruel  to  take  the 
most  ricorous  advantage  of  the  forfeiture 
they  baa  incurred.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  stock  or  capital  belonging  to 
the  three  gre^t  companies,  he  asserted,  that 
many  of  them  would  willingly  have  sub- 
scribed   their  properties  wiUiin  the  time 
limited,  but  were  necessarily  excluded  by 
the  majority  on  the  ballot;  and  as  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  know  those  who  were 
against  the  question  on  the  ballot,  he  thought 
that  some  tenderness  was  due  even  to  the 
proprietors  of  those  three  companies :  his 
opinion,  therefore,  was,  that  they  and  the 
uncomplying  annuitants  should  be  indulged 
with  further  time  to  complete  their  sub- 
scription :  bat,  in  order  to  preserve  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  and  the  respect  due 
to  that  auffust  assembly,  they  ought  not  to 
be  gratified  with  such  advantageous  terms 
ss  were  allowed  to  the  annituants  who  at 
first  cheerfblly  complied  with  the  proposals 
offered  by  the  legislature.  For  these  reasons 
he  proposed,  that  although  the  term  of  sub- 
scribing shouM  be  protracted  tUl  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  May,  the  encouragement  of 
three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per 
annum  should  not  be  continued  to  the  sec- 
ond subscribers  longer  than  till  the  fifth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fiflv-five.    The  proposal 
being  approved,  a  bill  was  framed  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  fer  redeeming  such  an- 
nuities as  should  not  be  subscribed,  which 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  was  enact- 
ed into  a  law,  after  having  received  an  ad- 
ditional clause,  empowering  the  £>ist  India 
company,  in  case  they  should  subscribe  all 
their  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  fbur  per 
centum,  t6  borrow,  with  the  consent  of  the 
treasury,  any  sums  not  exceeding  four  mil- 
'  lions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  after 
the  several  rates  of  interest  before  proposed 
to  be  paid  by  the  public,  and  one  million 
niore  at  three  per  centum  per  annum.  They 
were  also  vested  ^  with  a  power  to  raise 
nioney  by  bonds,  as  formerlj^;  yet  so  as  the 
whole,  including  the  annuities,  should  not 
exceed  what  they  were  by  former  acts  era- 
powered  to  borrow.    The  objections  to  the 
execution  of  this  project,  which  by  many, 
were  deemed  insurmountable,  entirely  van- 
whed  before  the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and 
caution  of  the  minister;  who  had  secured, 
^"i^onsf  the  moneyed  men  of  the  liauQn,  the 
promise  of  such  sums  as  would  have  been 
efficient  to  pay  off  the  capital  belonging  to 
"«*e  creditors  who  might  refuse  to  accept 


the  interest  thns  reduced.  The  second  sub- 
scription had  the  desired  efibct  The  three 
great  companies  acquiesced,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  other  scrupulous 
annuitants;  tlie  national  burden  was  com- 
fortably lightened,  and  the  sinking  Amd 
considerably  increased,  without  producing 
the  least  perplexity  or  disturbance  in  the 
commonwealth ;  a  circamstance  that  could 
not  &il  to  excite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  all  Christendom 

T«:W  MUTINY  BILL. 
1750. — ^Tbb  mutby  bill  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  mitigated  with  an  essential  altera- 
tion, relating  to  the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed 
upon  the  members  of  every  court-martial, 
wJk>  were  now  released  from  this  reserve, 
if  required  to  give  evidence,  by  due  course 
of  law,  in  any  court  of  judicature;  and 
whereas,  by  the  former  mutiny  bill,  a  gene- 
ral was  empowered  to  order  the  reviml  of 
any  sentence  by  a  court-martial  as  often  as 
he  pleased,  and,  on  that  pretence,  to  keep  in 
confinement  a  man  who  had  been  acquitted 
upon  a  fkir  trial,  it  was  now  enacted,  that 
no  sentence  pronounced  by  any  court-mar- 
tial, and  signed  by  the  president,  should  be 
more  than  once  liable  to  revisaL  Colonel 
George  Townshend,  son  of  lord  viscount 
Townshend,  who  had  equally  distinguished 
himself  by  his  civil  and  military  accomplish- 
ments, proposed  another  clause,  for  prevent- 
ing any  non-commissumed  officer  s  being 
broke  or  reduced  into  the  ranks ;  or  any  sol- 
dier's being  punished,  but  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial.  He  gave  the  house  to 
miderstand,  that  certain  persons  attended  at 
the  door,  who  from  the  station  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  had  been  broke,  and  re- 
duced into  the  ranks,  without  tria^,  or  any 
cause  assi^ed ;  and  he  expatiated  not  only 

rthe  mH]uity  of  such  prooeedinesi  but 
upon  the  danger  of  leaving  such  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  hands  of  any  individual 
officer.  A  warm  debate  was  the  consequence 
of  this  motion,  which,  however,  was  over- 
ruled by  the  majority. 

BILL  FOR  ENCOURAGING  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  IRON  FROM  AMERICA. 
Amoivo  other  regulations  made  in  the 
course  of  this  session  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  British  manufiictures,  a  large  duty 
was  laid  upon  Irish  sail-cloth,  which  being 
sold  at  an  under  price,  was  found  to  inter- 
fere with  the  same  species  of  commodity 
fiibricated  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain ; 
and,  for  the  fiirther  benefit  of  this  last,  the 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  it,  which  had 
been  deducted  from  a  defective  fund,  was 
now  made  payable  out  of  the  customs.  This 
measure,  however,  was  not  of  such  import- 
ance to  the  nation,  as  the  act  which  they 
passed  for  encouraging  the  importation  of 
pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  British  colonies 
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in  North  America.  Every  well-wisher  to 
bifl  ootmtry  reflected  with  concern  on  the 
natare  of  the  British  trade  with  Sweden, 

'  firom  which  kingdom  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  imported  more  iron  and 

,  steel  than  all  the  other  countries  in  Europe. 
For  this  article  they  paid  a  very  great  bal- 
ance in  ready  money,  which  the  Swedes 
again  expended  in  purchasing  from  the 
^tmch,  and  other  mercantile  powers,  those 
necessaries  and  superfluities  with  which 
they  might  have  been  as  cheaply  furnished 
bv  Great  Britain.  In  the  mean  time  the 
English  colonies  in  America  were  restricted 
by  severe  duties  from  making  advantage  of 
their  own  produce,  in  exchai^ing  their  iron 
fbr  such  commodities  as  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  procuring  from  their  mother 
country.  Such  restriction  was  not  only  a 
cruel  grievance  upon  our  own  settlements, 
but  akn  attended  with  manifest  prejudice  to 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  annually 
drained  of  fpreat  sums,  in  favor  of  an  un- 
grateful nation,  from  which  no  part  of  them 
returned ;  whereas  the  iron  imported  from 
America  must  of  necessity  come  in  exchange 
for  our  own  manu&cturea.  The  commons 
having  appointed  a  day  fbr  taking  this  aflTair 
Into  consideration,  carefully  examined  into 
the  state  of  the  British  commerce  carried 
on  with  Sweden,  as  well  as  into  the  accounts 
of  iron  imported  from  the  plantatioos  of 
America ;  and  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  havin^f  resolved,  that  the  duties  on 
American  pig  and  bar  iron  should  be  re- 
moved, a  bill  [See  Note  &S,  at  the  end  of 
thie  Vol.]  was  brought  in  for. that  purpose, 
containing  a  clause,  nowever,  to  prevent  his 
majesty's  subjects  from  making  steel,  and 
establishing  mills  for  slitting  and  rolling 
iron  within  the  British  colonies  of  America ; 
this  precaution  being  taken,  that  the  colo- 
nists might  not  interfere  witii  the  manufac- 
tures of  their  mother  country. 

ERECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  HERRING 
FISHERY. 
The  next  commercial  improvement,  of 
which  we  shall  take  notice,  was  the  bill  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  British  white  her- 
ring and  cod  fisheries.  This  was  likewise 
the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  importing, 
that  a  bounty  of  thirty  shillinlgB  per  ton 
should  be  granted,  and  paid  out  of  the  cus- 
toms, to  all  new  vessels  from  twenty  to  four- 
score tons  burden,  which  should  be  built  for 
that  purpose,  and  actually  employed  in  the 
fishery:  that  a  sociiety  should  be  incorpo- 
rated, under  the  name  of  the  Free  British 
Fishery,  by  a  charter,  not  exclusive,  with 
power  to  raise  a  capital  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  that  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per  annum 
should  be  granted  and  paid  out  of  the  cus- 
toms to  the  proprietors  for  fourteen  years, 


foi;  so  much  of  the  capital  as  should  be  ac- 
tually employed  in  the  said  fidieries.  Cor- 
responding chambers  were  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  remote  parts  of  North  Britain, 
for  taking  in  subscriptions,  and  prosecuting 
the  trade,  under  the  directions  of  the  com- 
pany at  London ;  and  the  nation  in  general 
seemed  eager  to  dispute  this  branch  of 
commerce  with  the  subjects  of  Holland, 
whom  they  considered  as  ungrateful  inter- 
lopera  In  the  house  of  peers,  however,  the 
bill  met  with  a  formidable  opposition  from 
the  earl  of  Winchelsea  and  lord  Sandys, 
who  justly  observed,  that  it  was  a  crude, 
indigested  scheme,  which,  in  the  execution, 
would  never  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
people :  that  in  contending  with  the  Dutch, 
who  are  the  patterns  of  unwearied  industry, 
and  the  most  rigid  economy,  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  a  joint-stock  company, 
which  is  always  clogged  with  extraordinary 
expense ;  and  the  resolution  of  fitting  out 
vessels  at  the  port  of  London,  where  all 
sorts  of  materials,  labor,  and  seamen,  are  so 
much  dearer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
unit^  kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  great  dis- 
tance and  dangerous  voyage  between  the 
metropolis  and  the  Sound  of  Brassa  in  Shet- 
land, the  rendezvous  at  which  all  the  her- 
ring-busses were  to  assemble  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fishing  season.  They  likewise 
took  notice  of  the  heavy  duty  on  salt,  used 
in  curing  the  fish  for  safe,  and  the  beef  for 
provision  to  the  mariners ;  a  circumstance 
of  itself  sufficient  to  discouiage  adventurers 
fix)m  embarking  in  a  commerce  which,  at 
best,  jrields  but  very  slender  profits  to  the 
trade  in  partkmlar,  how  impoitant  soever  it 
might  prove  to  the  community  in  general. 
These  objections  were  answered  by  Siedoke 
of  Argn^le  and  the  earl  of  Granville,  who 
seemM  to  think  that  this  branch  of  trade 
could  not  be  fairly  set  on  foot,  without  such 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  no  single 
individual  would  care  to  advance ;  that  a 
joint-stock  company  would  be  able  to  prose- 
cute the  fishery  at  a  smaller  expense  than 
that  which  particular  traders  must  necessa- 
rily incur ;  that  the  present  spirit  of  the 
nation,  which  was  eagerly  bent  upon  trying 
the  experiment,  ought  not  to  be  balked  by 
delay,  lest  it  should  evaporate;  and  that, 
though  the  plan  was  not  unexceptiooahie, 
the  defects  of  it  might,  in  the  seqod,  he 
remedied  by  the  legi^ture.  In  a  word,  the 
bill  was  adopted  by  the  majority,  with  a 
small  amendment  m  the  title,  which  pro- 
duced some  disquiets  in  the  lower  bouse ; 
but  this  dispute  was  compromised,  and  it 
was  enacted  into  a  law  towards  the  close  of 
the  session.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  public  tlum  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  to  this  favorite  plan,  which  was 
aidently  promoted,  and  patronized  bv  men 
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of  tbe  greatest  eminence  fbr  wealth  and 
popularity.    The  company  choee  for  their 

S>Temor  tbe  prince  of  Walesi  who  received 
is  proof  of  their  attachment  and  respect 
with  particular  marks  of  satisfaction :  the 
president  and  vice-president  were  hoth  al- 
dermen of  London ;  and  the  council  was 
composed  of  thirty  gentlemen,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  members  of  parliament 
Great  pains  were  taken,  and  some  artifice 
was  used,  to  learn  the  Dutch  method  of 
curing  the  fish.  People  crowded  with  their 
subscriptions ;  a  number  of  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  building  and  equipping  the  busses 
or  vessels  used  in  the  fishery ;  and  tbe  most 
favorable  consequences  were  expected  from 
the  general  vigor  and  akcrity  which  ani- 
mate these  preparations.  But  the  success 
did  not  gratiiy  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
projectors  and  adventurers.  The  objections 
made  in  the  house  of  lords  soon  appeared 
to  have  been  well  founded :  these  co-operat- 
ing with  mismanagement  in  the  directors, 
the  spirit  of  the  companv  began  to  flaff,  the 
natural  consequences  of  commercial  disap> 
pointment ;  and  now  the  British  fishery 
seems  to  languish  under  the  neglect  of  the 
legislature. 

NEW  AFRICAN  COMPANY. 
Tcfocnaa  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Afirica, 
petitions  were  renewed  by  the  compan^r  and 
its  creditors,  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  Liver- 
pool and  Lancaster;  and  a  remonstrance 
was  presented  by  the  planters  and  merchants 
interested  in  the  British  sugar  settlements 
in  America ;  but  the  commons  adhered  to 
their  former  resolutions  of  laying  open  the 
trade,  maintaining  the  forts  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  regulating  the  commerce  by  a 
committee  of  merchants,  representing  the 
chief  trading  towns  in  the  kingdom,  to  be 
superintended  by  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantationsL  The  bill  was  accordingly  firamed 
and  presented,  and  having  proceeded  throuofh 
both  houses  without  opposition,  obtained  the 
royal  assent  Over  and  above  these  wise, 
salutary,  and  patriotic  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  commerce,  they  encouraged 
tbe  importation  of  raw  silk  by  an  act,  re- 
ducing the  duties  formerly  fNiyable  on  that 
which  was  the  growth  of  China  to  the  same 
that  is  raised  on  the  raw  silk  from  Italy,  and 
allowing  the  same  drawback  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  the  one  which  had  been  usually 
granted  on  the  other.  A  second  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  and  culture  of  silk  in  Carolina  and 
ueofgia,  where  it  had  been  lately  produced 
winh  extraordinary  success,  bv  freeing  firom 
all  daties  that  which  should  be  imported 
from  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America ; 
and  a  third  was  firamed,  permitting  raw  silk 
of  the  p^wth  or  produce  of  Persia,  pur- 
dttsed  in  Ruana,  to  be  imported  into  Cueat 
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Britain,  from  any  port  or  place  belonging  to 
the  empire  of  Russia.  Divers  efibrts  were 
made,  by  different  membere  in  the  opposi- 
tion, to  rectify  certain  abuses  in  tbe  army 
and  administration :  some  bills  were  brought 
in,  and  several  petitions  were  left  on  the 
table ;  but  all  of  them  proved  abortive,  from 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  minister, 
who  seemed  resolved  that  no  benefit  should 
fiow  upon  tbe  nation  through  any  channel 
but  hii  own.  Nevertheless^  it  must  be  ac- 
knoi^ledged,  for  the  honor  of  his  memory, 
that  there  is  no  session  on  record  so  produc- 
tive as  this  was  of  measures  advantageous 
to  the  community. 

WEOTMINSTER  ELECTION. 
The  people,  however,  were  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  adminis- 
tration, if  we  may  judge  from  the  ferment 
and  commotions  raised  during  the  progress 
of  an  election  for  a  citizen  to  represent  the 
city  of  Westminster  in  parliament  The 
seat  which  had  been  filled  by  lord  Trentham, 
eldest  son  of  earl  Gower,  having  become 
vacant,  in  consequence  of  that  nobleman's 
accepting  a  place  at  the  board  of  admiralty, 
he  again  declared  himself  a  candidate,  and 
met  with  a  violent  opijosition.  Those  who 
s^led  themselves  the  independent  electora 
or  Westminster,  being  now  incensed  to  an 
uncommon  degree  of  turbulence  by  the  in- 
terposition of  ministerial  influence,  deter- 
mined to  use  then:  utmost  endeavora  to  baffle 
the  designs  of  the  court,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  vengeance  on  the  fomily  of  earl 
Gower,  who  h^  entirely  abandoned  the  op- 
position, of  which  he  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  respected  leaden.  With  this 
view  they  held  consultations,  agreed  to  re- 
solutions, and  set  up  a  private  gentleman, 
named  Sir  George  vandeput,  as  the  com- 
petitor of  lord  Trentham,  declaring  that 
they  would  support  his  pretensions  at  their 
own  expense,  being  the  more  encouraged  to 
this  enteiprise  by  the  countenance  and  as- 
sistance of  the' prince  of  Wales  and  his  ad- 
herent&  They  accordingly  opened  houses 
of  entertainment  for  their  partisans,  solicit 
ed  votes,  circulated  remonstrances,  and 
propagated  abuse :  in  a  word,  they  canvass- 
ed wSh  surprising  spirit  and  perseverance 
S-ainst  the  whole  interest  of  St  James's, 
obs  were  hired  and  processions  made  on 
both  sides,  and  the  city  of  Westminster  was 
filled  with  tumult  and  uproar.  The  mutual 
animosity  of  the  parties  seemed  every  day 
to  increase  during  the  election,  and  a  great 
number  of  unqualified  votes  were  presented 
on  both  sides :  all  the  powera  of  insinuation, 
obloquy,  and  ridicule,  were  employed  to 
vilify  and  depreciate  both  candimtes.  A\ 
lengtii  the  poll  being  closed,  a  majority  of 
votes  appeared  in  behalf  of  lord  Trentham ; 
but  a  scrutiny  being  demanded  by  the  other 
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side,  the  returning  officer  complied  with 
their  request    The  spe&ker  of  the  lower 
houae  had  issued  his  warrant  for  a  new  writ 
of  election  about  the  middle  of  November; 
and  towards  the  end  of  Februarv  Mr.  Fox, 
seoretary  at  war,  standing  up,  and  observing 
that  no  return  bad  yet  kwen  made,  thought 
proper  to  move,  that  the  clerk  of  the  crown, 
the  messenger  extraordinary  attending  the 
great  seal,  Uie  under  sherin  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  should 
attend  next  morning,  and  give  an  account  of 
their  issuing,  delivering,  and  executing  the 
writ  of  election.    These  being  exammed, 
and  the  hi^  bailiff  declaring  that  he  would 
pspceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  in  the 
scrutiny,  which  had  been  demanded  and  was 
begun ;  Mr.  Speaker  explained  to  him  some 
particulars  of  his  duty ;  in  the  discharge  of 
which,  he  was  given  to  understand,  he  might 
depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  house, 
should  he  meet  with  any  obstruction  which 
he  could  not  otherwise  surmount    By  the 
violence  and  caprice  with  which  a  great 
number  of  votes  were  contested  on  both 
sides,  the  scrutiny  was  protracted  a  long 
time,  and  the  return  attended  with  some 
extraordinary  consequences,  which  shall  be 
particularized  among  the  transactions  of  the 
next  year.    In  the  mean  time  the  present 
session  of  parliament  was  closed  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  April,  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  commending  the  commons  for 
having  seized  the  very  first  op]fortunitv  of 
reducmg  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
without  the  least  infringement  upon  the 
faith   of  parliament;   and  congratulating 
them  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  public 
credit,  which  could  not  fiul  to  add  strength 
and  reputation  to  the  government,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.    Immediately  after  the 
rising  of  the  parliament,  his  majesty  appoint- 
ed a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  m  his 
absence,  and  embarked  for  the  continent,  in 
order  to  visit  his  German  dominions. 
EARTHQUAKES  IN  LONDON. 
The  month  of  January  and  the  beginning 
of  February  were  distinguished,  the  first 
day  by  a  very  remarkable  Aurora  Borealis, 
appearing  at  night  to  the  north-east,  of  a 
deep  and  dusky  red  color,  like  the  reflection 
of  some  great  fire,  for  which  it  was  by 
many  people  mistaken;   and  the  corusca- 
tions, unlike  those  that  are  generaUy  ob- 
served, did  not  meet  in  the  zenith,  but  in  a 
point  some  degrees  to  the  southward.   Feh- 
ruary  was  ushered  in  by  terrible  peals  of 
thunder,  flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  a 
tempest  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  as  over- 
whelmed with  fbar  and  consternation  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol,  where  it  chiefly  raged. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  the  same  month,  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  the 
people  of  London  were  still  more  dreadfully 


alarmed  by  the  shock  of  an  euiiiqBt*. 
which  shook  all  the  houses  with  mik  i» 
lence,  that  the  furniture  rocked  oo  tit^ 
floors,  the  pewter  and  porcelain  nttkd  a 
the  shelves,  the  chamber^belb  tang,  and  & 
whole  of  this  commotion  was  atioM  wait 
a  clap  or  noise  resembling  that  produced  k 
the  nil  of  some  heavy  piece  of  fwnitsR. 
The  shock  extended  through  the  citin  cr. 
London  and  Westminster,  and  wta  ^t  c 
both  sides  the  river  Thames,  from  Greea- 
wich  to  the  westward  of  London ;  bit  qa 
perceptible  at  a  considerable  distaoce.  (h 
the  very  same  day  of  the  next  mootb.  be- 
tween five  and  six  o^clock  in  the  monunf, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were  ifw 
aflHghted  by  a  second  shock,  more  vkkfirt 
than  the  first,  and  abundantly  more  ibnc- 
ing,  as  it  waked  the  greater  partof  tlie  p&r 
pie  from  their  repose.    It  was  preceded  W 
a  succession  of  thick  low  flashes  of  lifbi- 
ning,  and  a  rumbling  noise,  like  thatot'a 
heavy  carriage  rolling  over  a  hollow  pave- 
ment   The  shock  itself  coosistal  oi  r^ 
peated  vibrations,  which  IsMed  some  «c- 
onds,  and  violently  shook  every  hooee  froei 
top  to  bottom.  Again  the  chairs  rocked,  the 
shelves  clattered,  the  small  bells  rang,  lai 
in  some  places  public  clocks  were  hetrd  p 
strik&  Many  persons,  roused  by  this  terhbl«^ 
visitation,  started  naked  from  their  beds,  an 
ran  to  their  doors  and  windows  indite* 
tion ;  yet  no  life  was  lost,  and  no  house  over- 
thrown by  this  concussion,  though  it  was » 
dreadful  as  to  threaten  an  immediate  di«>* 
lutkm  of  the  globe.     The  circQUtftance. 
however,  did  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  in>* 
pression  upon  ignorant,  weak,  and  super- 
stitious minds,  which  were  the  more  aifeci- 
ed  by  the  consideration  that  the  two  dncks 
were  perk)di6al ;   that  the  seooadi  which 
happened  exactly  one  month  after  tbe  fir*t< 
had  been  the  more  violent ;  and  tfatt  the 
next,  increasing  in  proportion,  mighi  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  dismal  coDseqoeoces. 
This  general  notion  was  confirmed,  and  ifi- 
deed  propagated,  among  all  ranks  of  people, 
by  the  aamonitions  of  a  fiinatic  soMier,  who 
publicly  preached  up  repentance,  and  boldly 
prophesied  that  the  next  shock  would  hap- 
pen on  the  same  day  of  April,  and  totally 
destroy  the  cities  of  London  and  Wertmm; 
ster.    Considering  the  infectious  natore  d 
fear  and  superstition,  and  the  emphatic  Dan- 
ner  in  which  the  imagination  had  been  pre- 
pared and  prepossessed,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  prediction  of  this  illiterate  enthu- 
siast should  have  contributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  augment  the  general  tenor. 
The  churches  were  crowded  with  penitent 
sinners:    the  sons  of  rkA  and  pn)AJ|acT 
were  overawed  into  sobriety  and  decarao- 
The  streets  no  longer  resounded  with  exe- 
crations, or  the  noise  of  brutal  licentioos- 
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nen ;  and  the  hand  of  charity  was  liberallj 
opened.  Those,  whom  £>rtuoe  had  enabled 
to  retire  from  the  devoted  city,  fled  to  the 
country  with  huny  and  precipitation,  inso- 
much that  the  highways  were  encumbered 
with  horses  and  carriages.  Many  who  had, 
in  the  beginning,  combated  these  groundless 
fears  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridi- 
cule, began  insensibly  to  imbibe  the  con- 
taerion,  and  felt  their  hearts  fail,  in  propor^ 
tion  as  the  hour  of  probation  approached : 
even  science  and  philosophy  were  not  proof 
acrainst  the  unaccountable  efiects  or  this 
communication.  In  after  ages  it  will  hardly 
be  believed,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
eighth  day  of  April,  the  open  fields  that 
Bkirt  the  metropolis  were  filled  with  an  in- 
credible number  of  people  assembled  in 
chairs,  in  chaises,  and  coaches,  as  well  as 
on  foot,  who  waited  in  the  most  fearful  sus- 
pense until  morning,  and  the  return  of  day 
disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded  prophecy. 
Then  their  fears  vanished:  they  returned 
to  their  respective  habitations  in  a  transport 
of  joY ;  ana  were  soon  reconcOed  to  their 
abanaoned  vices,  which  they  seemed  to 
resume  with  redoubled  affection,  and  once 
more  bade  defiance  to  the  vengeance  of 
heaven. 

PESTILENTIAL  FEVER  AT  THE  SESSION 
IN  THE  OLD  BATLET. 
By  this  time  all  the  jails  in  England  were 
filled  with  the  refuse  of  the  army  and  navy, 
which,  having  been  dismissed  at  the  peace, 
and  either  averse  to  labor,  or  excluded  from 
employment,  had  naturally  preyed  upon  the 
commonwealth.  Great  numbers  of  those 
wretches  who,  by  proper  regulations,  might 
have  been  rendered  serviceable  to  the  com- 
munis, were  executed  as  examples ;  and 
the  rest  perished  miserably,  amidst  the 
stench  and  horrors  of  noisome  dungeci^ 
Even  the  prison  of  Newgate  was  remiered 
80  infectious  by  the  uncommon  crowds  of 
confined  felons,  stowed  together  in  close 
apartments,  that  the  verv  air  they  breathed 
acquired  a  pestilential  degree  of  patrefiic- 
tion.  It  was  this  putrefi^  air,  which,  ad- 
hering to  the  clothes  of  the  malefiictors 
brought  to  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bai- 
ley in  May,  produced  among  the  audience 
a  pestilential  fever,  which  infected  and 
proved  &tal  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
to  one  alderman,  two  of  the  judges,  divers 
lawyers  who  attended  the  session,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  jury,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  spectators.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent such  disasters  fer  the  future,  the  jails 
were  cleansed,  and  accoounodated  with  ven- 
tilators, which  exhaust  the  feul  and  supply 
a  cm:ulati<m  of  firesh  air;  and  other  nu- 
mane  precautions  were .  taken  fer  the  ben- 
efit of  the  priaoneia 


DISPITTES  BETWEEN  RU8BU  AND 
SWEDEN. 

Trs  afihirs  of  the  ooothient  underwent 
no  remarkable  alteration.  An  ambassador 
extraordinary  beinr  sent  to  Petersbureh 
firom  the  court  of /London,  declared  to  the 
czarina's  minister,  that  in  case^of  a  rupture 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  occasioned  by 
the  hostilities  committed  by  the  fermer  pow- 
er, his  Britannic  majesty  would  ooi^er 
Russia  as  the  aggressor,  and  the  czarina 
could  not  expect  that  he  would  supply  her 
with  the  succors  which  he  was  engi^ged  by 
treaty  to  fiimisb  fer  her  defence,  in  case 
she  should  be  attacked.  A  declaration  of 
the  same  nature  was  made  by  the  ambassa- 
dor of  her  Imperial  majesty  the  oueen  of 
Hungary,  while  the  ministers  or  France 
ttnd  Prussia,  who  were  in  strict  alliance 
with  Sweden,  gave  her  to  understand,  that 
they  would  punctually  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments with  the  court  of  Stockholm,  should 
she  actually  invade  the  Swedish  territories 
of  Finland.  The  spirit  with  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  exerted  himself  on  this  occasion, 
^ve  infinite  nmbiage  to  the  czarma,  who, 
mdeed,  exprened  her  resentment,  bjr  treat- 
ing the  minister  of  Brandenborgfa  with  con- 
temptuous neglect,  and  even  refiised  to 
favor  him  with  an  audience  till  be  should 
be  vested  with  the  character  of  ambassador. 
Thus  were  sown  the  seeds  of  misunder- 
standing between  those  two  powers,  which, 
m  the  sequel,  grew  up  to  the  most  bitter 
animosity,  and  served  to  mflame  those  dis- 
sensions which  have  desolated  the  fiurest 
provinces  of  Germany.  The  remonstrance 
of  his  I^ssian  majesty,  with  respect  to  the 
troubles  of  the  North,  was  couched  in  such 
terras  as  gave  dissatisfection  to  the  court  of 
Petersburgh.  The  Russian  minister  retired 
fi^om  Berlin  without  the  ceremony  of  taking 
leave,  and  the  Prussiiin  ambassador  Waren- 
dorf  was  recalled  from  the  court  i3/l  the 
czarina. 

PLAN  FOR  ELECTING  THE  ARCHDUKE 
JOSEPH  KING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 
Thk  attention  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
was  not  wholly  engrossed  by  the  disputes 
between  Russia  and  Sweden.  He  had  an- 
other object  in  view,  which  more  nearly 
concerned  the  interest  of  his  German  do- 
minions ;  and  had  set  on  foot  two  negotia- 
tions of  the  utmoflt  importance  to  the  com- 
merce and  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  Hi» 
first  and  principal  aim  was,  in  conjunction 
with  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  would  secure  the  succession  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  to  the  archduke  Joseph, 
eldest  son  and  hehr  to  the  reigning  emperor. 
As  the-  previous  step  to  that  elevation,  it 
was  proposed  to  elect  this  young  prince 
king  cS  the  Roowns ;  and  fer  this  purpose 
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it  wu  neceoBary  to  procure  a  majority  not 
only  of  the  electors,  but  aLso  in  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  through  which  the  propoeal 
must  have  paoBed.   No  stone  was  left  un- 
turned to  reconcile  this  expedient  ito  the 
German  princes  Subsidies  were  offered  by 
the  maritime  powers  of  England,  and  the 
States-ffeneral,  to  the  electors  of  Mentz 
and  CoTogn ;  and  a  treaty  of  the  same  na- 
ture was  concluded  with  the  elector  of  Ba^ 
varia,  who,  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
subsidy,  amountinff  to  forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  two  thiras  to  be  paid  l^  Britain, 
and  the  rest  by  the  States-general,  engaged 
to  keep  in  readiness  a  body  of  six  thousand 
infantry,   as   auxiliaries  to  the  maritime 
powers,  though  not  to  act  against  the  em- 
i#6ror  or  empire ;  and  to  join  the  interest  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  the  diet,  as  well  as 
in  the  electoral  college.  In  order  to  render 
the  king  of  Pohind,  elector  of  Saxony,  pro- 
pitious to  this  design,  he  was  accommodated 
with  the  loan 'of  a  very  considerable  sum, 
upon  the  mortgage  of  certain  bailiwicks 
and  lordships  l^Ionging  to  the' Saxon  do- 
minions.   Thus  a  majority  of  the  electors 
was  secured,  and  such  foundations  were 
laid  for  the  success  of  this  proiect,  that  it 
was  generally  believed  it  would  be  accom- 
plished in  his  Britannic  majestv's  next  visit 
to  his  German  dominions.    Hopes,  it  was 
said,  were  given  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
that  his  concurrence  would  he  gratified  by 
erecting   the   house  of  Hess^assel,  of 
which  he  was  head,  into  a  tenth  electorate. 
Arguments  of  an  interesting  nature  were 
us^  with   the   king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
elector  palatine,  that,  if  possible,  the  diet 
might  unanimouslv  approve  of  this  mea- 
sure, so  necessary  ror  establishing  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  and  preventing  such  troubles 
as  arose  from  a  disputed  succession  at  the 
death  of  Charles  the  sixth.    These  en- 
deavors, however,  did  not  succeed  in  their 
full  extent. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  opposed  the  election  as  unneces- 
sary aid  improper,  on  account  of  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  the 
tender  years  of  the  archduke.  This  mon- 
arch had  set  himself  up  as  a  balance  to  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  had 
long  aspired  to  tlie  absolute  dominion  over 
its  co-estates,  and  endeavored  to  establish 
an  hereditary  right  of  succession  to  the  em- 
pire :  he,  therefore,  employed  all  his  influ- 
ence to  frustrate  the  measure  proposed, 
either  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  pure  patriot- 
ism, or  inspired  with  designs  which  he  had 
not  yet  thought  proper  to  declare.  The  op* 
position  was  joined  by  the  elector  palatine, 
''  and  countenanced  by  the  French  king:  who 
protested,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he 
would  not  oppose  this  election,  though  con- 


trary to  the  Golden  Bull,  provided  it  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  electoral  college;  but  should  anyone 
member  signify  his  dissent,  and  he  or  any 
state  of  the  empire  claim  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  his  most  Christian  majes^,  he 
could  not  dispense  with  granting  bodi,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  guarantee  of  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia ;  an  engagenaent  bf 
which  he  was  obliged  to  succor  those 
princes  and  states  of  Uie  empire  who  might 
Dave  recourse  to  him,  in  case  of  any  grier- 
ance  they  suffered  contrary  to  what  was 
stipulated  in  that  constitution.  Tliis  de- 
claratbn,  co-operating  with  the  known 
character  of  his  Prussian  majesfy,  whose 
great  army  overawed  Hanover  and  Bohe- 
mia, in  all  probability  damped  that  vigor 
with  which  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  He- 
renhausen  had  hitherto  prosecuted  thb  im- 
portant negotiation. 

DISPUTES  WITH  THE  FRENCH  ABOUT 
THE  LIMITS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 
The  second  object  that  employed  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  ministry,  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  precise  limits  of  Acadia, 
or  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  new  colony  had 
sufibred  jn^eat  mischief  and  interruption 
from  the  mcursions  of  the  Indians,  excited 
to  these  outrages  by  the  subjects  and  emis- 
saries of  France.  Commissaries  had  been 
appointed,  by  both  crowns,  to  meet  at  Pa- 
ns, and  compromise  these  disputes;  but  the 
conferences  were  rendered  abortive  bf 
every  art  of  cavilling,  chicanery,  and  pro- 
crastination, which  the  French  oommiaBioo- 
ers  opposed  to  the  justice  and  perspicuitT 
of  the  English  claima  They  not  only  mis- 
interpret^ treaties,  though  expressed  with 
the  utmost  precinon,  and  perplexed  the 
conferences  with  difficulties  and  matter 
foreign  to  the  subject,  but  they  carried  the 
finesse  of  perfidy  so  far  as  to  produce  &]se 
charts  and  maps  of  the  country,  m  which 
the  rivers  and  boundaries  were  misplaced 
and  misrepresented.  At  this  time  also,  die 
insincerity  of  the  French  court  appeared  in 
aflfected  delays  and  artful  objections,  with 
respect  to  the  evacuation  of  the  neutral 
iiriands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  go? • 
emors  of  the  British  plantations,  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  North  America,  transmitted  in- 
telligence, that  the  French  had  b^un  to 
make  encroachments  on  tiie  back  of  the 
English  colonies. 

TREATY  WITH  SPXiN. 
Perhaps  the  precarious  footing  on  which 
the  peace  stood  between  Great  Britain  and 
Fhmce  at  this  juncture,  and  the  critical 
situation  of  afl&irs  in  Germany,  determined 
the  ministry  of  England  to  compromne  all 
difierences  with  Spain,  upon  such  terms  as 
at  any  ot|ier  time  they  would  hardly  have 
embraced.    In  order  to  discuss  those  points 
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between  the  two  natioiia,  whioh  had  not  been 
■ettled  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la«Cbapelle, 
oonferencea  were  also  begun  at  Madria,  and 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Keene,  plenipotentiaiy  to 
his  Britannic  majesty,,  and  Don  Joeeph  de 
Carvajal  and  Lancastro,  the  ^Mniah  kind's 
minister.  At  length  a  treaty  was  conclu£d 
on  theee  conditiona :  the  kmg  of  Spain  en- 
gaged to  pay,  in  three  montlu,  to  the  Soath 
Sea  company  of  England,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  as  an  indenmification 
for  all  claims  upon  his  crown,  by  virtue  of 
the  assienta  In  other  respects,  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  English  to  the  ports 
of  Spain  were  regulated  by  former  treaties. 
It  was  stipulated,  that  they  should  pay  no 
other  duties  than  those  that  were  exacted 
of  them  in  the  reignof  Charles  XL  of  Spaia: 
that  they  should  be  treated  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  favored  nations;  and  continue 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taldng  salt  at  the 
island  of  Tortuga.  But  there  was  no  arti- 
cle restricting  the  Spanish  gnarda  costas 
from  searching  the  British  vessels  on  the 
high  seas :  although,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, this  insolent  prerogative,  assumed 
without  right,  and  exercimd  without  hu- 
manity, was,  in  effect,  the  ori^nal  and  scde 
cause  6f  the  la|»  ruf^re,  which  had  been 
attended  with  such  enormous  expense  to  the 
nation,  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
his  Catholic  majesty  was  at  this  period  ex- 
tremely well  disposed  to  live  upon  good 
terms  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  rescnved 
to  indulge  his  people  with  the  blessings  of 
peace,  to  propagate  a  spirit  of  industry 
throughout  his  dominions,  and,  in  particular, 
to  encourage  commerce,  which  he  foresaw 
would  prove  a  much  more  certain  and  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth,  power,  and  in- 
fluence, than  aU  the  treasures  he  could  drain 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pern.  His 
resolutions  on  this  interesdng  suUect  were 
chiefly  directed  by  Bon  Ricardo  Wall,  whp 
now  acted  as  his  minister  at  London ;  a  gen- 
tleman of  Irish  extract,  who  had  distin- 
^bed  himself  in  the  field  as  well  as  in 
the  cabinet,  and  possessed  the  joint  qualifi- 
cations of  a  general  and  a  statesman.  He 
had,  by  virtue  of  a  passport,  come  over  pri- 
vately to  England  before  the  peace,  in  oider 
to  pave  the  wav  for  the  treaty,  by  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  English  ministers ;  but 
immediately  after  the  peace  was  proclaimed, 
he  appeared  in  the  character  of  ambassador. 
He  was  possessed  of  the  most  insinnatinp 
address,  shrewd,  penetrating,  and  inquisi- 
tive. While  he  resided  in  Ltmdon,  he  spared 
no  pains  m  learning  the  nature  of  those 
mannfiictures,  and  that  commerce,  by  which 
Oreat  Britain  had  been  so  remarkaMv  ag- 
^odized;  and  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
where  in  a  little  time  he  was  placed  at  the 


helm  of  affiiirs,  he  turned  the  knowledge  he 
had  thus  acquired  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country.    He  not  only  promoted  toe  useful 
arts,  within  the  kin^om  of  Spain,  but  de- 
monstrated the  infinite  advantage  that  would 
accrue  from  an  active  trade,  which  the  Span- 
iards had  for  many  ages  neglected ;  and  in 
a  few  years  their  ships  were  seeif  to  swarm 
in  all  the  commercial  ports  of  Eurqpe.    Of 
other-  foreign  events  which  distinguished 
this  summer,  the  most  remarkable  was  tlie 
death  of  John,  king  of  Portugal,  who  per- 
fectljT  understood,  and  steadily  pursued,  the 
true  interests  of  his  country,  and  in  whom 
many  princely  qualities  were  debased  by  a 
cruel  spirit  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  who, 
if  he  has  foUen  short  of  his  fiither  in  scxhe 
rei^iectsi  cannot  be  jqstly  charged  with  hav- 
ing inherited  this  paternal  wealoiess. 
SESSION  OPENED. 
Tbb  kinff  of  Great  Britain  having  returned 
to  £nglan<^  opened  the  session  of  parliament 
in  January  with  a  speech,  importing,  that 
he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  lanff  of 
Spain,  and  amicably  adjusted  such  diror- 
ences  as  could  not  be  so  properly  compro- 
mised in  a  general  treaty:  that  the  com- 
merce of  this  nation  with  that  country  was 
re-established  upon  the  most  advantageous 
and  sure  foundations ;  and  that  there,  was 
the  greatest  reason  to  hofie  the  ancient 
friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
would,  fimn  mutual  inclination  as  well  as 
interest,  be  now  efiectually  restored.    He 
told  them,  that  in  conjunction  with  the  em- 
press-queen and  the  States-general,  lie  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria ;  and  was  employed  in  taking  such  fur- 
ther measures  as  might  best  tend  to  stren|^h- 
en  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire, 
support  its  system,  and  timely  anticipate 
sucn  events  as  had  been  found  by  experience 
to  endanger  the  common  cause,  involve  Eu- 
rope in  the  calamities  of  war,  and  occasion 
the  loss  of  much  blood  and  treasure  to  these 
kingdoma    .He  promised,  that  both  these 
treaties  should  be  subjected  to  their  perusal : 
he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  all  the  other  contracting  powers 
in  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la-^hspelle« 
the  most  fiill  and  clear  declarations  of  their 
resolution  to  preserve  the  general  peace; 
and  that  he  had  taken  care  to  consolidate 
the  ties  of  union  and  firiendship  between  him 
and  his  allies,  the  better  to  secure  their  mu- 
tual interests,  maintain  the  peace  already 
subsisting,  and  prevent  the  occasion  of  any 
fiitnre  rupture.    Finally,  he  recommended 
unanimity,  the  improvement  of  commerce, 
and  the  eflfectual  suppression  of  such  out- 
rages and  violences  as    are   inconsistent 
with  good  order  and  government,  and  en- 
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danger  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  sub- 
ieot,  whose  happioess  and  flourishing  con- 
dition he  had  entirely  at  heart 

When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  address 
of  thanks  couched  in  terms  that  savored  of 
the  most  implicit  complaisance,  approbatioD, 
and  acqaiescenoe  in  the  measures  which  the 
crown  had  taken,  the  earl  of  Eg — t,  and 
some  other  anti-courtiers,  affirmed,  that  such 
an  address  would  be  equally  servile  and  ab- 
surd. They  observed,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  preposterous  than  a  blind  approba^ 
tion  of  measures  which  they  did  not  know : 
that  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than 
their  congratulations  on  the  present  happy 
tranquillity,  when  almost  every  day's  news- 
papers informed  them  of  some  British  ships 
bemff  seized  by  the  Snmiards,  or  some  new 
attack  made  by  the  French  on  our  infimt 
colony  in  Nova  Scotia.  With  respect  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  they  affirmed,  that 
the  tranquillity  of  Germany  would  have 
been  upon  a  much  more  solid  foundation, 
had  England  never  interposed  in  the  affiiirs 
of  the  empire :  in  that  case  the  princes 
would  of  themselves  have  supported  the 
constitution  of  their  own  country :  that  the 
election  of  an  infknt  for  the  •  king  of  the 
Romans  was  much  more  likely  to  disturb 
than  establish  the  tranquillity  of  Europe; 
because  it  would  help  to  overturn  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  by  rendering  the 
Imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  one  house, 
instead  of  beinj^  the  result  of  a  free  election. 
They  took  notice,  that  the  constitution  had 
provided  virars  to  govern  the  empire  dnrinff 
the  vacancy  of  thelmperial  throne;  but  had 
made  no  provision  of  regents,  protectors,  or 
guardians,  for  a  minor  emperor,  because  it 
was  never  supposed  that  a  minor  would  be 
chosen.  They  inveighed  against  the  late 
treaty  with  Spain ;  in  whicl^  they  said,  the 
ministry,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  had  given  up  the  claims 
of  the  South  Sea  company,  and  other  Brit- 
ish merchants,  who  had  sunered  from  depre- 
dations to  the  amount  of  one  millkm  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  bartered 
aWay  the  freedom  or  our  trade  and  navicap 
tion,  by  leaving  untouched  that  prerogative 
which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  of  search- 
ing the  British  ships  in  the  open  seas,  and 
confiscating  them  should  they  find  on  board 
the  least  particle  of  what  they  called  con- 
traband merchandise.  They  produced  an 
instance  of  an  English  ship,  lately  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  where  itie  was 
searched,  seized,  and  condemned,  under  this 
pretence.  They  recafHtulated  the  conduct 
of  the  French,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their 
declarations  of  peace  and  moderation,  were 
still  employed  in  fortifying  their  settlements 
on  the  neutral  islands,  as  well  as  in  harass- 


ing and  encroaching  upon  our  {dantaticos 
in  North  America.  Th^  exclaimed  against 
the  treaty  of  subsidy  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  or  any  other  prince  in  time  of 
peace ;  observing,  that  for  some  years  the 
nation  had  paid  such  pensions  to  the  Danes 
and  the  Hessians;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
late  war,  the  former  abandoned  our  interest^ 
and  the  latter  actually  took  arms  agaimt 
Great  Britain.  They  affirmed,  that  the  sub- 
sidy was  greater  than  the  nation  could  s|iare; 
for,  unless  the  land-tax  should  be  coatinoed 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  they  could  not 
affi)rd  a  shilling  to  any  prince  in  GennaDy, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  sinking  fond. 
^  At  such  a  juncture  (said  a  certain  mem- 
ber) will  any  gentleman  presume  to  propoee 
the  continuation  of  such  an  impodtioa  on 
the  landholder,  for  the  sake  of  Inifaing  the 
princes  of  Germany  to  do  what  ? — to  pre^ 
serve  the  freedom  and  independency  of  their 
native  country.  I  say  princes  of  (jermany, 
because  this  subsidy  to  Bavaria  will  signify 
nothing  unless  we  take  half  a  score  more 
of  them  into  our  pay ;  and  when  we  have 
thus  indulged  them  for  seven  years  of  peace, 
they  may  give  us  the  slip,  as  others  have 
done,  menever  another  war  should  be  de- 
clared.*' Against  these  objections  the  mo- 
tion was  supported  by  Mr.  W  illiam  Pitt,  at 
this  time  an  advocate  for  the  ministry.  He 
observed,  that  the  address  was  no  more  than 
the  usual  compliment  to  the  throne,  which 
did  not  imply  an  obligation  on  the  parlia- 
ment to  approve  of  measures  which  they 
might  find  cause  to  censure  upon  further 
inquiry.  He  said,  the  trivial  disputes  stfll 
subsistingbetween  this  nation  and  the  Span- 
iards, or  French,  would  soon  be  terminated 
amicably,  and  could  never  aflfect  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  which  was  to  be 
established  upon  a  firm  alliance  between  his 
majes^  and  such  a  confederacy  upon  the 
continent  as  would  be  an  over-match  for  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  He  expatiated  upon  his 
majesty's  wisdom  in  taking  oflTfrnn  the 
French  interest  such  a  powerfiil  prince  as 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  coDcertuig  oUier 
salutary  measures  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  power  on* the  continent  He  defaided 
the  articles  of  the  late  treaty  with  Spain ; 
observing,  that  what  remained  of  the  assien- 
to  contmct  was  a  matter  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  the  South  Sea  oomplmT ;  that 
the  demands  of  this  company,  and  other 
British  merchants,  were  all  cancelled  by  dw 
rupture  with  Spain,  and  more  than  recom- 
pensed to  the  nation  by  a  great  balance  of 
captures  during  the  war,  as  well  as  by  the 
great  traffic  carried  on  with  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  after  it  had 
been  laid  open  by  the  demolition  of  their 
fortres8e&  He  asserted,  that  by  this  treaty 
the  court  of  Spain  had  made  many  important 
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concesBions:  tbey  had  condescended  to  pay 
a  great  sum  to  the  South  Sea  company : 
they  had  ocmsented  to  the  re-eetabliahmeot 
of  the  British  trade  in  Spain,  apon  a  very 
ftdvantageoas  and  solid  footing,  ^  agreeing 
that  thq  subjects  of  Great  firitain  should 
pay  no  other  duties  on  merchandise  than 
those  exacted  of  his  Catholic  majesty's  own 
sabjects,  and  to  abolish  aU  innovations  that 
had  been  introduced  into  the  commerce. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  article  of  No  Search 
was  a  stipulation  which  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous  to  insist  upon ;  and  thought  proper 
to  obviate  a  reproach  which  he  foresaw  the 
opposition  would  throw  upon  him,  firom  the 
circumstance  of  his  having,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  heartily  concurred  in  a  motion  for 
an  address,  that  no  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain  should  be  admitted,  unless  such  a 
stipulation  should  be  first  obtained  as  a  pre- 
liminarv.  He  owned  he  had  strenuously 
coDtended  for  such  a  motion,  because,  at 
that  time,  bein^  veiy  young  and  sanguine, 
he  thought  it  ri^t  and  reasonable ;  but  he 
was  now  ten  years  older,  had  conddered 
matters  more  coolly,  and  was  convinced 
that  the  privilege  of  No  Search,  with  re- 
spect to  British  vessels  sailing  near  the 
American  shore,  would  never  be  obtained, 
unless  Spain  should  be  brought  so  low  as  to 
acquiesce  in  any  terms  we  as  victors  might 
propose.  He  likewise  signified  his  convic- 
tion, that  all  addresses  nom  the  house  of 
commons,  during  the  course  of  a  war,  for 
prescribing  teirms  of  peace,  were  in  them- 
selves ridiculous ;  and  that  every  such  ad- 
dress was  an  encroachment  on  the  king*s 
preroptive,  which  had  always  been  attend- 
ed with  unlucky  consequences.  How  fiur 
these  arguments  are  satis&ctory,  conclusive, 
and  consistent,  we  shall  leave  to  the  read- 
er's determination.  Certain  it  is,  they  were 
adopted  by  the  majority,  and  the  address 
was  presented  without  further  opposition. 

The  two  grand  committees  splinted  to 
discuss  the  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  funds  upon  which  they  were  to  be 
raised,  proceedea,  as  usual,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ministry ;  yet  not  without  some 
vehement  opposition,  m  which  certain  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  expressed  the  most 
hearty  concurrence.  When  a  motion  was 
made  for  reducing  the  number  of  seamen 
to  eight  thousand,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  Mr.  Little- 
ton, and  Mr.  G.  GrenviUe,  opposed  it  with 
all  their  might  of  argument  and  elocution : 
but  thev  were  overruled.  Annual  debates 
were  also  revived,  with  the  same  success, 
upon' the  number  of  troops  constituting  the 
standing  army ;  but  the  other  resolutions  of 
the  grand  committees  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  The  number  of  seamen  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  limited  to  eight  thousand ; 
^  that  of  the  standing  forces  continued  at 


eighteen  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  efiective  men,  mcluding  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen  invaUda  The 
commons  granted  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  paymg  oflf  the  principal  of  such 
redeemable  stodui  aa  had  not  been  sub- 
scribed, in  pursuance  of  two  acts  passed  in 
the  last  session  for  reducing  the  interest  of 
annnitiea  Thirty  thousand  pounds  were 
given  for  fulfilling  the  king's  engagement 
with  the  elector  of  Bavaria :  large  grants 
were  made  for  supplying  deficiencies,  and 
replacing  sums  borrowed  firom  the  sinking- 
fund.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  new 
colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  not  provided  for  by 
parliament,  exceeded  fifty-seven  thousand 
pounds ;  and  the  maintenance  of  it  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  fixed  at  fifty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds, 
fourteen  shillings  and  four-pence.  An  enor- 
mous charge !  n  we  consider  to  how  little 
purpose  all  this  bounty  was  bestowed.  A 
fund  was  established  under  the  sanctioiyof 
parliament,  for  the  relief  and  maintenance 
of  the  widows  of  sea-officers,  by  allowing, 
upon  the  books  of  every  ship  of  war,  in  sear 
pay,  the  wages  and  victuals  of  one  man  for 
every  hundred  of  which  the  complement 
shall  consist,  for  such  tim^  only  as  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
royal  navy  shiJl  not  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand. This  was  an  additional  indulgence,  « 
over  and  above  the  allowance  of  one  man 
granted  by  a  former  act  of  parliament  On 
the  whole,  the  provisions  of  this  year  amounts 
ed  to  five  milhons  one  hundred  twenty-five 
thousand  twenty-three  pounds,  eleven  shil- 
lings, and  seven-pence,  to  be  raised  by  the 
usual  duties :  the  sum  of  one  million  twenty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  seventy-six 
pounds,  four  shillings,  and  six-pence,  ad- 
vanced by  the  bank  of  England,  to  pay  off 
their  own  unsubscribed  annuities,  for  which 
they  accepted  exchequer-bills  at  three  per 
cent  interest;  by  the  land-tax  at  three  shil- 
lings in  the  pound ;  a  lottery  and  annuities,  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be 
charged  on  the  sinking  fund,  redeemable  by 
parliament  The  annual  measure  called  the 
mutiny-bill  was  not  passed  without  dispute 
and  altercation :  some  alterations  were  pro* 
posed,  but  not  adopted ;  and  the  sentences  of 
courts-martial  still  subjected  to  one  revision. 

DEATH.  &c.  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  the 
kingdom  was  alarmed  with  an  event  which 
overwhelmed  the  people  with  grief  and  con- 
sternation. His  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught 
in  his  garden  at  £ew,  was  seized  vnth  a 
pleuritic  disorder ;  and,  after  a  short  illness, 
expired  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  to 
the  unspeakable  affliction  of  his  royal  con- 
sort, ana  the  unfeigned  sorrow  of  all  who 
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wiihed  well  to  their  coun^.  This  excel- 
lent prince,  who  now  died  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  was  possessed  of  evenr 
amiaUe  quality  which  could  engare  the  af> 
fection  of  the  people;  a  tender  and  obliffing 
husband,  a  fond  parsDt,  a  kind  master,  ub^ 
ral,  generous,  candid,  and  humane ;  a  mu- 
nificent patron  of  the  arts,  an  unwearied 
fhend  to  merit ;  well  dispoeed  to  assert  the 
rights  of  mankind  in  general,  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 
The  nation  could  not  but  be  afflicted  at  see- 
ing a  prince  of  such  expectations  ravished 
from  their  hopes;  and  their  grief  was  the 
better  founded,  as  the  king  had  already  at- 
tained to  an  advanced  a^,  and  the  heir-ap- 
parent, George,  now  pnnce  of  Wales,  was 
a  minor. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  A  REGENCY  tN  CASE 
OF  A  MINOR  SOVEREIGN. 
His  majesty,  foreseeing  all  the  inconve- 
niencies  which  mi^ht  arise  fVom  a  minority, 
deliberated  with  his  council  on  this  subject, 
and  resolved  to  obtain  a  parliamentary 
sanction  for  the  measures  judged  necessary 
to  secure  the  succession.  With  this  view 
he  sent  a  message  to  both  houses  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  importing,  that 
nothing  could  conduce  so  much  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Protestant  succession  in  his 
ro^I  fiunilv,  as  proper  provisions  for  the 
«  tuition  of  the  person  of  his  successor,  and 
for  the  regular  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  case  the  successor  should  be  of 
tender  years ;  his  majesty,  therefore,  earn- 
estly recommended  this  weighty  afiair  to 
the  deliberation  of  parliament;  and  proposed, 
that  when  the  Imperial  crown  of  these 
realms  should  descend  to  any  of  the  late 
princess  sons,  being  under  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  his  mother,  the  princess  dow- 
ager of  Wales,  should  be  ffuardian  of  his 
person,  and  regent  of  these  kingdoms,  until 
he  should  attain  the  age  of  majority,  with 
such  powers  and  limitations  as  should  ap- 
pear necessary  and  expedient  for  these  pur- 
poses. This  message  produced  a  very  anec- 
tionate  address,  promising  to  take  the  afiair 
into  their  serious  consideration ;  and  in  the 
beginnmfir  of  May  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
presented  to  the  house  of  peers  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, in  case  the  crown  should  descend  to 
a  minor.  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed,  when  a  second  message  ar- 
rived firom  his  majesty,  recommending  to 
their  consideration  the  settlement  of  such  a 
council  of  regency  as  the  bill  proposed,  con- 
sisting of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Cum&rland,  who  at  that  time  commanded 
the  army,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  high  treasurer,' or 
first  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  the 
president  of  the  council,  the  lord  privy  seal, 


the  lord  high  admiral  of  great  Britain,  or 
first  commissioner  of  the  a£nirmity,  the  two 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  kill's  bench ;  all  these 
great  officers,  except  his  royal  higfanesB  the 
duke,  for  the  time  being.  This  Sill  did  not 
pass  trough  the  lower  house  without  vio- 
lent debate  and  bitter  sarcasms.  The  coun- 
cil of  regency,  though  espoused  bj  all  the 
ministry,  including  tiie  paymaster'^en^al, 
met  with  fierce  opposition,  as  an  unneces- 
sary and  fatal  restriction,  that  would  impede 
the  machine  of  ^vemment,  and,  as  the 
council  was  constituted,  might  be  produce 
tivo  of  the  most  pernicious  consequence 
Some  of  the  members  ventured  even  to  in 
sinuate  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the  head 
of  a  large  standing  army  a  fnince  of  the 
blood  vested  with  a  share  of  the  regency, 
possessed  of  great  personal  influence,  the 
darling  of  the  soldiery,  brave,  popular,  and 
enterprising :  supposed  not  wholly  devoid  of 
ambition,  and  not  at  all  remarkable  for  any 
symptoms  of  extraordinary  afiTectioo  towards 
the  person  of  the  heir^pparent  The  his- 
tory of  England  was  ransacked  for  invidi- 
ous instances  of  royal  uncles  and  reraits, 
who  had  injured  the  sovereigns,  and  dis- 
tressed the  government,  by  their  pride, 
cruelty,  and  ambition.  The  characters  of 
John  Lackland,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  Hum- 
phrey and  Richard  dukes  of  Gloucester, 
were  called  in  review,  canvassed,  compared, 
and  quoted,  with  some  odious  applications; 
but  the  majority,  being  convinced  of  the 
loyalty,  virtue,  integrity,  and  great  abilities 
of  his  royal  highness,  to  whom  the  nation 
owed  obligations  of  the  most  important  na- 
ture, pass^  the  bill  with  a  fow  amendments, 
in  which  the  lords  acquiesced;  and  in  a 
little  time  it  received  the  royal  sanction. 

GENERAL  NATURAUZATION  BILL. 

The  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
fatal  to  a  bill  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  house  of  commons,  for  naturaluing  all 
foreifin  Protestants  who  should  settle  within 
the  aominions  of  Great  Britain.  Political 
arithmeticians  have  generally  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  to  ever^  commercial  nation 
an  increase  of  people  is  an  increase  of  opu- 
lence ;  and  this  maxim  is  certainl v  true,  on 
the  supposition  that  every  individual  is  in- 
dustrious, and  that  there  is  a  sofi5cient  field 
for  employment;  but  all  these  general 
maxims  ought  to  be  received  under  certain 
qualifications.  When  all  branches  of  manu- 
facture are  overstocked,  an  addition  of  work- 
men will  doubtless  be  an  additional  encun^- 
brance  on  the  community.  Tn  the  debates 
which  this  bill  produced,  the  members  of  the 
ministry  were  divided  among  themselves. 
The  measure  was  enforced  by  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and  Yr. 
Littleton;  and  in  opposing  it  the  earl  of 
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EgflioDt  was  joined  by  Mr.  Fox,  secretary 
«t  war.  PetitioiiaaiMi  counter-petitions  were 
presented  by  the  merchants   of  London, 
Bristol,  and  other  trading  towns  of  the  king- 
dom.   All  merchimts  ^d  traders  of  ibrei^ 
extraction  exerted  themselves  vigorously  in 
its  behalf  and  it  was  without  doubt  counte- 
nanced by  the  administration :  but  the  pro- 
ject was  odious  to  the  people  in  general. 
The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
London,  in  common-council  assembled,  com- 
posed a  remonstaAce  to  the  lower  house, 
setting  forth  the  danger  and  inutility  of  a 
general  naturalization  of  foreign  Protest- 
ants. A  petition  of  the  merchants  and  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  c^  Bristol  repreisented  that 
sQcfa  a  law  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  by  prevent- 
ing many  industrious  artificers  from  procur- 
ing a  sufficient  support  fi>r  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  of  consequence  increas- 
ing the  rates  of  the  poor:  that  the  introduce 
tion  of  such  a  number  of  foreigners,  instead 
of  being  a  support  to  the  present  happv  es- 
tiUishment,  mi(j^ht  endanger  the  veiy  basis 
of  our  constitution :  that  it  would  greatly 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  manufactures, 
as  many  strangers  would  doubtless  come 
•od  reside  in  England  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  learn  the  methods  and  management  of 
our  roanufiictures  and  artificers ;  and,  after 
having  obtained  this  instruction,  return  to 
their  native  countries,  where  thev  would 
establish  and  carry  on  works  of  the  same 
nature.  The  twentieth  day  of  March  beinff 
appointed  for  the  third  readmg  of  the  bill, 
it  was  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
fortunate death  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and 
other  petitions  from  dififerent  cities  of  the 
kingdom  bein^  mustered  against  it  in  the 
seqael,  the  mmistry  did  not  think  proper  to 
persist  in  any  unpopular  measure  at  such  a 
delicate  conjuncture;  so  the  bill  was  no 
more  brought  upon  the  carpet  Divers  other 
epilations,  relating  to  civil  policy  as  well 
as  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  were 
propounded  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but 
these  proposals  proved  abortive,  either  be- 
ctose  they  appeared  crude  and  indigested 
in  themselves,  or  the  house  could  no^  obtain 
proper  information  touching  the  allegations 
they  contained. 

CENSURE  PASSED  UPON   A  PAPER  EN- 
TITLED  'CONSTITUTIONAL  QUERIES.' 
These  were  no  other  transactions  in  this 
session,   except  the  concurrence  of  both 
booses  in  stigmatizing  a  printed  paper,  en- 
titled **  Constitutional  Queries,   earnestly 
recommended  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  true  Briton  ;**  and  the  steps  taken 
by  the  commons,  in  consequence  of  the 
oonunotions  occasioned  by  the  Westminster 
electioD.  The  above-mentioned  paper,  which 
had  been  conveyed  by  letter  to  the  majority 
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of  both  houses,  was  communicated  to  the 
lords  in  the  month  of  January  by  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  moved  for  resolutions 
against  it  as  a  seditious  libel,  and  that  the 
concurrence  of  the  commons  might  be  de- 
sired. A  conference  accordingly  ensued, 
and  both  bouses  concurred  in  voting  the 
paper  a  false,  malicious,  scanddous,  infli- 
mous,  and  seditious  libel,  containing  the 
most  false,  audacious,  and  abominable  cal- 
umnies and  indignities  upon  his  majesty, 
and  the  most  presumptuous  and  wieked  in- 
sinuations that  our  laws,  liberties,  and  prop- 
erties, and  the  exeelleot  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  were  in  dan^r  under  his  majesty's 
legal,  mild  and  gracious  government,  with 
intent  to  instil  groundless  suspiciona  uid 
jealousies  into  the  minds  of  his  majesty's 
good  subjects^  and  to  alienate  their  afifections 
mrni  his  majesty  and  the  royal  family.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved  by  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons  in  parliament 
assemblesd,  that,  in  abhorrence  and  deteitsr 
tion  of  such  abominable  and  seditious  prac- 
tices, the  paper  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman  in  the  new 
Palace-yard  of  Westminster;  and  this  sen- 
tence was  executed  accordingly.  Then  they 
presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  desir- 
ing that  the  most  efiectual  means  might  be 
taken  for  discovering  the  author,  printer,  or 
publisher,  that  be  or  they  mi^ht  be  brought 
to  condign  punishment  Directions  were 
given  for  this  purpose ;  but  without  eflTect 
Those  concerned  m  writing,  printing,  and 
circulating  the  paper,  had  acted  with  sueh 
caution,  mt  not  one  of  them  was  ever  dis- 
covered. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMONS  ON 
THE  WESTMINCTER  ELECTION. 

The  proceedings  of  the  commons  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  a  burgess  for  West^ 
minster  were  attended  with  some  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  which  we  shall  now 
recoid  for  the  edification  of  those  who  pique 
themselves  on  the  privileges  of  a  British 
subject  We  have  already  observed,  that  a 
majority  appearing  on  the  poll  for  lord  Trent- 
ham,  the  adherents  of  the  other  candidate, 
Sir  George  Vandeput,  demanded  a  scrutiny, 
which  was  granted  by  the .  high  bailiff  of 
Westminster,  the  returning  officer.  During 
this  tedious  investigation,  which  roUed 
chiefly  on  his  qualifications  of  voters,  he 
acted  with  such  address  and  seeming  candor 
as  gave  entire  satisfiiction  to  both  parties, 
till  at  length  he  determined  in  fiivor  of  lord 
Trentham,  whom  he  returned  as  duly  elect- 
ed. Those  who  styled  themselves  the  inde- 
pendent electors  did  not  acquiesce  in  this 
determination  without  clamor,  reproach, 
menaces,  and  riot  They  taxed  Mr.  Leigh, 
the  high  bailiff,  with  partiality  an  J  injustice: 
they  loudly  affirmed,  that  ministerial  in- 
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fluence  had  been  used  in  the  moet  ecanda- 
iouB  manner ;  and,  finally,  joined  Sir  George 
Vandeput  in  a  petition  to  the  lower  house, 
complaining  of  an  undue  election  and  re- 
turn of  a  member  (or  the  city  of  Westmin* 
eter.    The  oommonff,  instead  of  inquiring 
into  the  merits  of  those  petitions,  oidered 
them  to  lie  upon  the  table :  and  without  any 
complaint  ftom  any  person  whatever,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  that  Leigh,  the  high  bailiff, 
should  attend  the  house  immeduLtely,  in 
order  te  make,  them  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  done  in  pursuance  of  the  directions 
he  had  formerly  received  fifom  that  house, 
touching  te  execution  of  the  writ  for  electa 
mtt  a  new  member  to  represent  the  city  of 
Westminster.  As  this  motion  had  been  pe- 
ooQcerted,  Lei|[h  was  attending  in  the  lobby, 
and  immediately  called  into  the  house  to  be 
examined  on  this  subject    Having,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination,  alleged  that  the 
election  had  been  protracted  by  a^cted  de- 
lajpb,  he  was  asked  by  whom,  and  by  what 
means;  but,  before  he  could  answer,  the 
earl  of  Egmont,  interposhiff,  objected  to  the 
question  as  improper,  and  moved  far  the 
order  df  the  day.  A  debate  immediately  en- 
sued, in  which  the  impropriety  of  the  ques- 
tion was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Henley,  now 
lord-keeper,  Dr.  Lee,  and  some  others,  the 
most  sensible  and  moderate  members  of  the 
house;  but  they  were  opposed  with  great 
violence  hj  lord  viscount  Cork,  Henry  Fox, 
esquire.  Sir  William  Toung,  colonel  Lyttle- 
ton,  and  the  weight  of  the  ministry ;  so  that 
the  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day  was  car- 
ried in  the  negative,  and  the  high  bailiff  re- 
quired to  answer  the  question.    Thus  inter- 
ited,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  im- 
led  in  the  scrutiny,  and  nraltreated,  hy 
[r.  Crowle,  who  had  acted  as  counsel  for 
Sir  George  Vandeput,   by  the  honoraUe 
Alexander  Murray,  brother  to  lord  Elibank, 
and  one  Gibson  an  upholsterer,  who  had 
be«i  very  active,  zealous,  and  turbulent  in 
his  endeavors  to  promote  the  interest  of  Sir 
George  Vandeput,  or  rather  to  thwart  Uie 
pretensions  of  the  other  candidate,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  countenanced  by  the  minis- 
try.   These  three  persons,  thus  accused, 
were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  remonstrances 
of  several  members  who  opposed  this  method 
of  proceeding,  as  a  species  of  oppression 
equally  arbitrary  and  absurd.  They  observ- 
ed, that,  as  no*tomplaint  had  been  preferred, 
they  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
afiair:  that  if  any  undue  influence  had  been 
used,  it  woqld  naturally  appear  when  the 
merits  of  the  election  should  fall  under  their 
inquiry ;  that  a  complaint  having  been  lodg- 
ed already  against  the  returning  officer,  it 
was  their  duty  to  investigate  his  conduct, 
and  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  found  de- 


linquent; but  that  nothing  oonld  be 
fla^rraotly  unjust,  and  apparently  partial,  than 
their  neglecting  the  petitions  of  the  other 
candidate  and  Sectors,  and  enooonsing  the 
high  bailiff,  who  stood  chttged  with  iniquity, 
to  recriminate  upon  his  accusers,  that  they 
might  be  disabled  from  giving  evidence  oo 
the  inquinr  into  the  merits  of  the  election. 
What  dirorence  is  it  to  the  subject,  whether 
he  is  oppressed  by  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  by 
the  despotic  insolence  of  a  miniatenal  ma- 
jority ?  Mr.  Crowle  all^^,  in  his  own  via- 
aication,  that  he  had  been  employed  ma  coun- 
sel by  the  electors  of  WestminetK,  and  at- 
tended the  scrutuiy  in  that  character ;  that 
after  the  hig^  bailiff  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  received  the  order  of  the 
house  to  expedite  the  election^  he  honied 
on  the  scrutiny  with  such  precijutalian  as, 
be  apprehended,  was  unjust,  and  picjudi^ 
cial  to  his  clients ;  that,  in  this  apprehensiom 
he  (Mr.  Crowle)  incited  upon  the  high 
bailiff's  proceeding  with  more  deliberation, 
and  in  so  doing  he  thought  he  did  his  duty 
to  his  employers.  Some  evidence  being  ex- 
amined agamst  hiro^  declared  be  had  not 
only  protimcted  the  scrutmy,  but  also  spoken 
disrespectful  words  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons :  he  was  therefore  reprimanded  on  his 
knees  by  the  speakei\  and  discharged. 

MR  MURRAY  SENT  PRISONER  TO 
NEWGATE. 
Mr.  MmiRAT  being  charged  with  having 
uttered  some  threatening  and  aflhontive  ex- 
pressions, the  house  adjourned  the  consider- 
ation of  this  afiair  for  some  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  Mr.  Murray  was  to  be 
heard  by  his  counsel ;  but,  in  tlie  mean  time, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody 
by  the  seijeant-atrarms  attending  the  boose. 
This  step,  however,  was  not  taken  witfacot 
a  warm  opposition  by  some  of  the  most  se- 
date and  intelligent  members  of  the  house, 
who  considered  it  as  a  cruel  act  of  oppres- 
sion. They  observed,  that  in  cases  of  breach 
of  privilege,  no  person  complained  of  was 
ever  taken  into  custody  until  aAer  he  had 
been  fully  heard  in  his  defence :  that  this 
was  literally  prejudging  the  cause  before  it 
had  been  examined ;  and  the  oppression  was 
the  greater,  as  the  alleged  offence  consisted 
entirely  of  words,  of  which  no  complaint  or 
information  had  been  made  for  above  eight 
months  after  the  supposed  ofienoe  had  been 
committed ;  and,  even  then,  not  till  an  ae^ 
cusation  had  been  lodged  against  the  in- 
formant, upon  the  trial  of  which  aecoaatioB 
the  persons  informed  against  might  verf 
probably  be  the  most'  material  witneswl 
They  observed,  that  in  one  of  the  highest 
ofibnces  which  can  be  committed  by  wtnds, 
namely,  that  of  denying  the  king's  right  to 
the  crown,  or  renouncing  the  trinity,  the 
information  must  be  brought*  in  three  or 
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four  days  after  the  wcuds  are  spoken ;  the 
words  mnst  be  proved  to  have  been  spoken 
maliciously,  directly,  and  advisedly,  and  the 
prosecution  mast  commence  in  three  months 
after  the  informtftioa  These  suggestions 
made  no  oKNre  impreasbn  than  if  they  had 
beeo  uttered  in  a  desert  Tboee  who  were 
secure  in  their  number  asserted  that  the 
house  of  commons  was  not  restricted  by 
the  ibrms  or  proceedings  at  coipmon  law ; 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate  their 
own  honor  and  dignity,  by  making  examples 
of  those  who  seemed  to  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt Mr.  Murray  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant«t-arm6,  and  ibund 
bail :  and  Gibson  was  sent  prisoner  to  New- 
gate, from  whence  he  was  m  a  few  days  re- 
leased, upon  presenting  an  humble  petition, 
professing  his  sorrow  for  having  mcurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  house,  to  the  bar  of 
which  he  was  brought,  and  received  a  rep- 
rimand on  his  knees  from  the  speaker.  In 
the  mean  time,  divers  vdtnesses  being  ex- 
amined before  the  house,  declared.  That 
Mr.  Murray  had  been  seen,  about  the  time 
of  the  return  of  a  member  for  Westminster, 
heading  and  exciting  a  tumult  to  acts  of 
violence  against  the  high  bailiff  The  ma- 
jority, therefore,  after  a  long  and  warm  de- 
bate, agreed  that  for  his  dangerous  and  se- 
ditions priactices,  in  violation  and  contempt 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
freedom  of  elections,  he  should  be  com- 
mitted close  prisoner  to  Newgate.  Then,  in 
the  close  of  another  violent  debate,  they  re- 
solved, that  he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  house,  to  receive  that  sentence  on 
his  kneea  He  accordingly  appeared,  and 
bemg  directed  by  the  speaker  to  kneel,  re- 
fused to  comply.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  discharged  fVom  Newgate  during  the 
session,  without  petitioning,  acknowledging 
bis  offence,  and  making  such  concessions  as 
he  thought  would  imply  a  consciousness  of 
goilt:  he  considered  this  whole  transaction 
as  an  oppressive  exertion  of  arbitrary  power, 
and,  behig  apprized  of  the  extent  of  their 
anthority,  determined  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
their  indignation,  rather  than  make  sub- 
mianons  which  he  deemed  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  his  character.  When  he  refused  to 
humble  himself,  the  whole  house  was  in 
commotion;  he  was  no  sooner  removed 
from  the  bar  than  they  resolved,  that  his 
having  in  a  most  insolent  and  audacious 
manner  refused  to  be  on  his  knees  at  the 
bar  of  that  house,  in  consequence  of  their 
former  resolution,  was  a  high  and  most  dan- 
gerous contempt  of  the  authority  and  privi- 
lege of  the  commons:  it  Mras,  therefore,  or- 
dered, that  he  should  be  committed  close 
prisoner  to  Newgate,  debarred  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper;  and  that  no  person 
shoold  have  access  to  him  without  the  leave 


of  the  house.  Finally,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  what  methods  might  be 
proper  to  be  taken  by  them,  in  relation  to 
this  instance  of  contempt  Meanwhile,  the 
petitioners  against  the  return  made,  by  the 
high  bailiff,  perceiving  the  temper  of  the 
house,  and  the  complexion  of  the  majority, 
withdrew  their  petition;  and  the  order 
which  had  passed  for  hearing  the  merits  of 
the  election  was  discharged.  Mr.  Munay 
bein^  taken  dangerously  ill  in  Newgate, 
application  wiis  made  to  the  commons^  by 
some  of  his  relations,  that  he  might  be  re- 
moved to  a  more  convenient  situation ;  and 
his  physician,  being  examined,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  he  was  infected  with  the  jail 
distemper.  Upon  this  representation  the 
house  agreed  that  the  sp^ker  should  issue 
a  warrant  for  removing  him  from  Newgate 
to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at^trms ;  but « 
this  favor  he  refused  to  accept,  and  express- 
ed the  warmest  resentment  against  those 
relations  who  had  applied  to  l£e  commons 
in  his  behalf.  Thus  he  remained  seques- 
tered even  from  his  own  brother  and  sister, 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land, who  condescended  so  fkr  as  to  make  re- 
solutions touching  the  phyMcian,  apothecary, 
and  nurse  who  attended  this  prisoner.  But 
tjiie  prorogation  of  parliament  having  put  an 
end  to  their  authority  for  that  session,  Mr. 
Murray  was  discharged  of  course,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  sheri&  from  Newgate  to  his 
own  bouse,  in  procession,  with  flsfs  and 
streamers  exhibiting  tbe  emblems  of  nberty. 

SESSION  CLOSED.— STYLE  ALTERED. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  session  was  closed 
with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his 
majesty  thanked  both  houses  for  the  zeal  and 
affection  they  had  manifested  towards  him 
and  his  government ;  and  congratulated  the 
commons  in  particular,  npon  their  firmness 
jind  prudence  in  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  a  measure  as  agreeable  to  him 
as  essential  to  the  strength  and  welfkre  of  the 
kingdom;  [See  Note  TV,  at  the  endoffhig 
VbLl— The  interior  economy  of  Great  Britain 
produced,  within  the  circle  of  this  year,  no- 
thing else  worthy  of  historical  re^id,  except 
a  senes  of  enormous  crimes,  arising  fh)m  the 
profligacy  of  individuals,  which  reflected  dis- 
grace upon  the  morals  and  the  polity  of  the 
nation.  Kapine  and  robbery  had  domineered 
without  intermission  ever  since  the  return  of 
peace,  which  was  attended  with  a  reduction  of 
the  army  and  navy ;  but  now  crimes  of  a  deep- 
er die  seemed  to  lift  up  their  heads,  in  con- 
tempt of  law  and  humanity.  [See  Note  UU, 
at  the  end  of  this  Vol,]  Eveiy  day  almost 
produced  fresh  instances  of  per|ury,  forgery, 
fraud,  and  circumvention ;  and  the  kin^om 
exhibited  a  most  amazing  jumble  of  virtue 
and  vice,  honor  and  infamy,  compassion  and 
obduracy,  sentiment  and  brutality. 
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I>EATH  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK 
AND  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 
Thb  royal  family  of  England  had  sus- 
tained three  severe  shocks  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  months.  Besides  the  loss  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  which  the  nation  lamented 
as  irreparable,  his  majesty  was  deeply  af- 
flicted by  the  untimely  death  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  the  queen  of  Denmark,  who  died 
at  Copenhagen  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
December,  in  the  prime  of  youth.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  princesses  of  the 
a^  in  which  she  lived,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  virtues  of  her  heart,  or  the  accom- 
plishments of  her  persop ;  generous,  mild, 
and  tender-hearted ;  beloved  even  almost  to 
adoration  by  her  royal  consort,  to  whom  she 
had  borne  a  prince  and  two  princesses ;  and 
universally  admired  and  revered  by  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Danish  majesty.  Her  death  had 
been  preceded  about  two  months  by  that  of 
her  brother-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
no  less  regretted  by  the  natives  of  3ie 
United  Provinces  for  his  candor,  integrity, 
and  hereditary  love  to  his  country.  Though 
he  had  not  distinguished  himself  by  the  lus- 
tre of  a  superior  genius,  he  had  been  at 
great  pains  to  cultivate  his  understanding, 
and  study  the  true  interest  of  that  commu- 
nity of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  had 
always  approved  himself  a  good  and  zealous 
citizen,  and,  since  his  elevation  to  the  stadt- 
holdership,  taken  many  salutary  steps  for 
the  advantage  of  his  country.  Amqng  other 
excellent  schemes  which  he  suggested,  he 
left  a  noble  plan  with  the  States-general 
for  restoring  their  commerce  to  its  former 
lustre,  and  lived  long  enough  to  receive! 


their  wannest  acknowledgments  for  this  last 
proof  of  his  prudence  and  patriotism.  Ub 
son  and  daughter  being  both  infants,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  devolved 
upon  the  princess,  as  govemante  during  her 
son's  minority ;  and  as  such  she  suooeeded 
to  all  the  power  which  her  huaihuMi  had 
enjoyed. 

MISUNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE 

CZARINA  AND  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 
With  respect  to  the.afiaiis  of  the  conti- 
nent, tlie  peace  of  the  north  teemed  still  as 
precarious  as  ever ;  for  though  the  difleienoe 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  had  been  cod- 
promised,  the  mutual  disgust  between  the 
czarina  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  gained 
such  accession  from  reciprocal  inaolts,  ill> 
offices,  and  inflammatory  declarations,  that 
these  two  powers  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  a  rupture,  and  each  was  employed  in 
making  extraordinary  preparations  for  war. 
The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain* 
foreseeing  that  such  a  ruptnre  would  em- 
broil the  empire,  and  raise  insunnountable 
obstructions  to  their  favorite  scheme  of  elect- 
ing  the  archduke  Joseph  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, resolved  to  employ  all  their  influence 
in  order  to  efiect  a  i^conciiiation  between 
the  courts  of  Petersbuigfa  and  Berlin.  His 
Prussian  majesty  had  signified  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Statee-genefal. 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood  with  the 
czarina,  and  solicited  their  interposition,  that 
the  difierence  might  be  amicabiy  accomoio- 
dated.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  an  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  Versailles,  to  negotiate 
with  the  French  king  for  a  very  consideFa- 
ble  body  of  auxiliaries,  in  case  he  shooid  be 
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•tlicked.  These  circttmslencee  induced  the 
maritime  powers,  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
to  uie  their  ntmoet  endeavora  fat  the  pre- 
veation  of  a  rupture ;  and  accordingly  Xbey 
made  remomrtrancee  on  thie  subject  l^  their 
mioisterB  at  Petersburg  proposing  that  the 
^oarrel  should  be  termuiated  without  blood- 
abed,  and  all  cause  of  animosity  be  buried 
in  oblivion. 

MEASURES  FOR  ELECTING  A  KING  OF 
THE  ROMAN& 
In  the  mean  time,  they  eagerly  proKCUted 
the  design  of  the  election ;  and  the  Imperial 
minister  at  Berlin  not  only  communicated 
to  his  Prussian  majesty  the  sentiments  of 
the  kin^  ci  Ehigland  on  this  exjiedient,  but 
even  sdicited  his  vote  for  the  archduke  Jo- 
seph, when  the  election  of  a  king  of  the 
Romans  should  be  proposed  in  the  electoral 
college.  To  this  proposal  he  replied,  that 
be  was  extremely  well  disposed  to  manii^ 
his  regard  for  their  Imperial  majesties^  and 
to  give  the  most  genuine  proofii  of  it,  even 
in  the  proposed  election  of  a  kin^  of  the 
Romans,  considering  the  great  merit  of  the 

E resent  candidate,  the  archduke  Joseph ;  but 
e  left  it  to  the  consideratkm  of  their  Im- 
perial majesties,  whether  the  election  would 
not  be  a  uttle  premature,  if  transacted  at  a 
time  when  his  Imperial  majesty  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  age ;  enjoying  perfect  health ; 
and  when  all  Europe,  particularly  the  em- 
pire, was  hushed  in  the  bosom  of  tranquillity, 
80  that  no  circumstance  seemed  to  prognos- 
ticate the  necessity  of  such  an  election ;  or 
of  patting  in  executk>n  the  motives  men- 
tioned in  the  capitulation  of  the  reigning 
emperor's  election;  especially  as  the  ex- 
amination of  these  motives  belonged  to  the 
whole  empire,  and  ought  to  precede  the 
election,  by  virtue  of  t^  eighth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  He  observed, 
that,  in  case  of  the  emperor's  death,  Ger- 
many would  find  herself  in  a  veiy  disagree- 
able situation,  under  the  government  of  a 
minor.  For  these  reasons,  he  said,  he  could 
not  help  advising  their  Imperial  majesties 
to  wait  until  the  archduke  should  be  of  age, 
when  his  election  might  be  carried  on  more 
conformably  to  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  the  empire,  and  more  suitably  to  <he 
majesty  of  the  whole  Germanic  body.  This 
Teply  he  circulated  among  the  electors,  and 
in  particular  transmitted  it  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  desiring  they  would  delibe- 
nte  maturely  on  this  subject,  and  confer 
together  in  a  body,  as  well  as  in  private, 
that  they  might  proceed  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  electoral  college,  and 
take  such  measures  as  should  be  judged  ex- 
pedient for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the 
community.  This  circular  letter  was  an- 
swered bcdi  by  the  king  of  Inland  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  demonstrated,  that 
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it  was  the  privilege  of  the  electoral  college 
only,  without  any  participation  of  the  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  to  elect  a  king  of  the 
Romans  during  the  lif^  of  the  emperor,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  peace  and  preserve 
the  liberties  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  neg- 
lect of  this  wise  precaution  hath  produced 
bloody  wars,  and  many  fhtal  consequences 
to  the  empire.  They  observed,  that  nothing 
could  more  contribute  to  the  establishment 
of  the  public  tranquillity  than  this  measure, 
so  ardently  desired  bv  the  majority  of  the 
German  princes;  and  that,  although  the 
archduke  Joseph  wanted  a  few  years  of  be- 
ing of  age,  and  it  might  possibly  happen 
that  the  reigning  emperor  should  die  during 
that  prince's  minority,  yet  it  would  be  mu^ 
less  prejudicial  to  the  empire  to  have  a  mi- 
nor chieC  than  to  see  the  succession  alto> 
gether  unsettled.  His*  Prussian  majesty 
received  a  declaration  to  the  same  purpose 
from  the  elector  of  Mentz ;  and  understand- 
ing that  this  prince,  as  arch-chancellor  of 
the  empire,  intended  to  convoke  an  electoral 
diet,  in  order  to  propose  the  election  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans,  he  wrote  an  elaborate 
letter  to  his  electoral  highness,  explaining 
at  more  length  his  reasons  for  postponing 
the  election.  He  quoted  that  sentence  of 
the. treaty  of  Westphalia  which  expressly 
declares,  that  the  electbn  of  a  king  of  the 
Romans  shall  be  discussed  and  ordained  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  states  of  the 
enipire ;  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive what  ri^t  the  electoral  college  had 
to  arrogate  this  privilege  to  themselves,  ex- 
cluding the  other  states  of  the  empire.  He 
observed,  that  the  Imperial  capitulationB, 
which  were  the  only  laws  of  the  empire  that 
treated  of  this  subject,  mentioned  only  three 
cases  in  which  it  was  lawfbl  to  proceed  to 
such  an  election;  namely,  the  emperor's 
leaving,  and  long  absence  from,  Germany, 
his  advanced  affe,  or  an  indisposition,  render- 
ing him  incapiu)le  of  managing  the  reins  (^ 
^vernment ;  and  any  case  m  emergencnr 
m  which  thie  preservation  of  the  empire^s 
prosperity  is  interested.  He  affirmed,  that 
none  of  these  motives  at  present  existed : 
that,  in  case  the  Imperial  crown  should  de- 
volve to  a  minor,  many  mischiefs  bM  dis- 
orders must  ensue,  as  the  constitutions  of 
the  empire  have  established  no  regulations 
nor  regency  in  that  event :  that  an  election 
of  this  nature,  carried  on  under  the  power, 
influence,  and  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
empire,  would  strike  at  the  fundamental 
privileges  of  the  princes  and  states ;  conse- 
quently, in  time  overturn  the  conetitutioD 
of  the  empire,  which,  from  being  an  elec-^ 
tive  dignity,  conferred  by  the  free  and  inde-' 
pendent  suffrages  of  the  electoral  college 
and  states  of  Germany,  under  certain  capitu- 
latkms,  obliging  the  prince  thus  chosen  to 
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govern  according^  to  law,  would  become  an 
hereditary  succession,  perpetuated  in  one 
family,  which,,  of  course,  must  be  aggran- 
dized to  the  prejudice  of  its  co-estates,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Germanic  liberties.  In  a 
word,  all  Germany  in  general,  and  Ratisbon 
in  particular,  was  filled  with  writings  pub- 
lished on  both  sides ;  by  the  emperor  and 
his  adherents,  to  demonstrate  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king  of  the  RomanSi  during  the 
lifp  of  the  emperor,  had  often  happened  and 
at  this  present  time  was  necessary,  and 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  empire ;  while 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  his  friends  labored 
to  prove  that  such  an  election  at  the  present 
juncture,  would  be  ill-timed,  irregumr,  and 
of  dangerous  consequence.  Perlwps,  if  the 
truth  was  known,  this  enterprising  prince 
had  projected  some  great  scheme,  with  the 
execution  of  which  this  proposed  establish- 
ment would  have  interfeied.  Certain  it  is, 
he  exerted  himself  with  that  spirit  and  per- 
severance which  were  peculiar  to  his  char- 
acter, to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Jjondon  in  this  particular, 
and  was  assisted  with  all  the  intrigue  of  the 
French  ministry.  Their  joint  endeavors 
were  so  effectual,  that  the  elector  of  Cologn 
renounced  his  subsidiary  treaty  with  the 
maritime  powers,  and  once  more  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  France.  The  elector 
palatme  being  solicited  by  the  empress- 
queen  and  his  Britannic  majesty  to  co-ope- 
xate  with  their  view€^  insisted,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary article,  upon  being  indemnified  by  the 
court  of  Vienna  for  the  ravages  committed 
in  his  territories  by  the  Austrian  troops, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  war:  the  king 
of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  made  the 
same  depaand  of  the  like  indemnification, 
which  was  granted  by  the  mediation  of  kin^ 
George ;  aiui  then  he  subscribed  to  a  subsi- 
dy-treaty, obliging  himself  to  furnish  a  body 
of  six  thousand  auxiliaries,  in  case  they 
should  be  required  by  the  maritime  powers ; 
and  to  act  as  elector,  in  concert  with  the 
bouse  of  Austria,  in  everything  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  his  country  that  should  square 
with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 
The  courts  of  liondon  and  Vienna  had  this 
election  so  much  at  heart,  that  they  sounded 
almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  know 
how  they  stood  affected  towards  the  mea- 
sure proposed.  The  king  of  Spain  declined 
intermeddling  in  a  domestic  affiiir  of  the 
empire.  The  French  king  returned  an  am- 
biguous answer ;  from  whence  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  nothing  but  opposition  could  be 
expected  from  that  quarter.  The  Swedish 
monarch  was  rendered  propitious  to  the  pro- 
ject by  assurances  that  the  house  of  Hesse- 
CaaseC  of  which  he  was  the  head,  should  be 
elevated  into  an  electorate.  They  even  en- 
deavored to  soften  his  Prussian  majesty,  by 


consenting,  at  last,  that  the  treaty  of  Dres^ 
den,  confirming  to  him  the  poneasion  of  Si- 
lesia, should  be  guarantied  by  the  diet  of  the 
empire ;  a  sanction  which  be  now  actoally 
obtained,  together  with  the  ratification  oSf 
his  Imperial  majesty.  Notwithstanding  this 
indulgence,  he  still  persisted  in  raiaiDg  fi%sh 
objections  to  the  fkvorite  project,  on  pretence 
of  concerting[  measures  for  preventtDg  the 
inconveniencies  that  might  result  from  a 
minority ;  for  regulating  the  capitulations  to 
be  agreed  on  wiUi  the  king  of  the  Romans; 
securing  the  freedom  of  future  elecbona^ 
and  preserving  the  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges of  the  C^rmanic  body  in  all  its  mem- 
bers. In  consequenoe  of  these  obstacles, 
joined  to  the  apostasy  of  the  elector  of  Co- 
logn, the  obstinacy  of  the  elector  palatine, 
and  the  approaclung  diet  of  Hungary,  at 
which  their  Imperial  majesties  were  obliged 
personally  to  preside,  the  measures  lor  the 
election  were  suspended  till  next  summer, 
when  his  Britannic  majesty  was  expected 
at  Hanover,  to  put  tlie  finishing  stroke  to 
this  great  event  in  favor  of  the  boose  of 
Austria. 
.    DEATH  OF  THE  KING  OF  SWISDEN. 

AnoTHXR  disappointment,  with  respect  to 
this  election,  the  promoters  of  it  sustained 
in  the  death  of  his  Swedish  majesty,  who 
expired  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Hol- 
stein  Eutin,  bishop  of  Lubeck,  upon  whom 
the  succession  had  been  settled  for  some 
years,  by  the  unanimous  ooncunence  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom.  This  prince  ascended 
the  throne  of  Sweden  without  the  least  di»> 
turbance ;  and,  of  his  own  accord,  took  an 
oath  in  full  senate,  that  he  would  never  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  despotic  authority;  but 
maintain  their  liberties  with  his  blood,  and 
govern  his  subjects  in  all  respects  aooordiog 
to  the  laws,  and  the  form  of  government 
established  in  Sweden.  This  poUie  act. 
which  was  communicated  to  all  the  fo^ga 
ministers,  and  particularly  to  the  envoy  firun 
Petersburgh,  met  with  such  a  &vonible  re- 
ception from  the  czarina,  that  die  expressed 
her  satis&ction  in  a  public  declaration;  and 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
courts  was  perfectly  restored. 

SESSION  OPENED. 
When  the  parliament  of  England 
opened,  in  the  month  of  November,  the 
in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  for  the  sar«e  purposes  whidi 
suggested  the  treaty  with  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, he  had  now,  in  conjunction  with  the 
States-general,  concluded  another  with  the 
king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony.  He  toU 
them,  that  the  unfortunate  death  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  made  no  alteratiou  in 
the  state  of  afl&irs  in  Holland ;  and  that  be 
had  received  the  strongest  assonmcea  fion 
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the  Stataa,  of  their  firm  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  intimate  union  and  friendship  hap- 
pily subeisting  between  his  majesty  and 
those  ancient  and  natural  allies  of  his  crovjrn. 
He  exhorted  both  houses  to  consider  seri- 
ously of  some  effectual  provisions,  to  sup- 
press those  audacious  crimes  c^rol^ry  and 
violence,  grown  so  frequent  about  the  capi^ 
tal,  proce^in^  in  a  great  measure  from  that 
pronigate  spirit  of  irreligion,  idleness^  gam- 
ing, and  sktravagance,  which  had  of  late 
extended  itself  in  an  uncommon  degiee,  to 
the  dishonor  of  the  nation,  and  the  great 
ofifence  and  prejudice  of  the  sober  and  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  people.  The  para- 
graphs of  this  speech  were,  as  usual,  echoed 
back  to  the  throne  in  addresses  replete  with 
expressions  of  loyalty,  affection,  ajod  appro- 
bation. Opposition  was  by  this  time  almost 
extinguished ;  and  the  proceedings  of  both 
houses  took  place  with  such  unanimity  as 
was  hardly  ev^r  known  before  this  period  in 
a  British  parliament  The  commons,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  assembled  with  such  sep- 
timents  as  did  no  ^reat  honor  to  their  tem- 
per and  magnanimity.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  session  opened,  ford  viscount  C  c,  a 
young  nobleman,  whose  character  entitled 
him  to  very  little  regard  or  influence  among 
men  of  sense  and  probity,  made  a  motion, 
that  Mr.  Murray,  wno  had  been  so  severely 
persecuted  in  the  last  session  for  revising  to 
humble  himself  on  his  knees  before  them« 
should  be  again  committed  dose  prisoner  to 
Newgate  far  the  same  offence.  This  pro- 
posal, which  supposed  a  power  that  the  com- 
mons had  never  before  exercised,  was  sharp- 
ly disputed  by  the  earl  of  Egmont,  and 
others,  who  had  not  resided  lul  sense  of 
moderation ;  but  the  majority  adopted  the 
measure  with  great  ea^mess,  and  the 
speaker  was  oraered  to  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly.  Then  the  house  resolved,  that 
the  said  Alexander  Murray  should  receive 
the  sentence,  for  his  now  being  committed 
close  prisoner  to  bis  majesty^s  jail  of  New- 
gate, at  the  bar  of  the  house,  upon  his  knees ; 
and  the  serjean^at-arms  was  commanded 
to  take  him  into  custody  for  this  purpose. 
Their  indignation,  however,  was  eluded  by 
the  caution  of  the  delinquent,  who,  having 
foreseen  the  effects  of  their  resentment,  had 
prudently  retired  to  another  coontrv.  They 
determined,  nevertheless,  to  proceed  against 
him  as  a  person  of  some  consequence  mthe 
commonwealth ;  for  being  informed  of  his 
retreat,  they  condescended  so  far  as  to  pre- 
sent an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  that 
his  royal  proclamation  might  be  issued  for 
apiarehendin^  the  said  Mr.  Murray,  promis- 
ing a  reward  to  him  who  should  have  the 
gwd  fortune  to  api^ehend  this  fiigitive — a 
request  with  which  his  majesty  most  gra- 
cKKisIy  complied. 


PROOEEDTNGSUPOl^  A  PAMPHLET,  ENTI- 
TLED *TH£  CASE  OF  MR.  MURRAY.' 
Nor  was  this  the  only  address  presented 
to  the  king  upon  such  an  important  subject 
A  pamphlet,  entitled,  **The  Case  of  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Murray,  esquire,  in  an  Ap- 
peal to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,'*  was 
first  stigmatized  in  a  co|pplaint  to  the  house, 
and  was  afterwards  produced,  and  read  at 
the  table.  The  piece  was  written  with  great 
acrimony,  and  abounded  with  severe  ani- 
madversbns,  not  only  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  returning  officer,  but  also  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  commons.  The  violent 
membm  immediately  took  fire,  and  the 
flame  extended  itself  to  the  majority.  Nay, 
the  house  unanimously  resolved^  that  the 

Samphlet  was  an  impudent,  malicious,  scan- 
alous^  and  seditious  libel,  falsely  and  most 
injuriously  reflecting  upon,  and  aspersing 
the  proceedings  of  the  house,  tenaing  to 
create  mieapprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the  said 
house,  and  in  viMation  of  the  privileges 
thereof.  They  furthermore  presented  an 
address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions to  his  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the 
authors  or  author,  3ie  printers  or  printer, 
and  the  publishers  or  publisher  of  the  said 
scandalous  libel,  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  condign  puiushment  Directions  were 
accordingly  given  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
prosecution  commenced  against  the  publish- 
er, who  had  some  reason  to  he  dismayed, 
considering  the  great  weight  of  influence 
he  was  <kximed  to  encounter'— influence 
arising  from  a  prosecution  of  the  crown, 
instituted  at  the  request,  and  founded  on  a 
vote,  of  the  house  of  commons.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  cause  was  heard  before  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  England,  a  jury  of  firee- 
born  Englishmen,  citizens  of  London,  assert- 
ed their  privilege  of  judging  the  law  as  well 
as  the  foct,  and  acquitted  the  defendant  with 
a  truly  admirable  spirit  of  independency. 
They  considered  the  pamphlet  as  an  appeal 
against  oppression ;  and,  convinced  that  the 
contents  were  true,  they  could  not  in  con- 
science adjudge  it  a  folse  libel,  even  though 
it  had  been  so  declared  by  one  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  legislature. 

1752. — ^The  commons,  in  regulating  the 
supplies  of  the  ensuing  year,  voted  the  con- 
tinuation of  eighteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  men  for  the  land  ser- 
vice, though  not  without  some  opposition 
from  certain  patriots,  who,  rather  from  a 
sense  of  duty  than  from  any  hope  of  influ- 
encing the  majority,  affirmed  tnat  sixteen 
thousand  men  m  time  of  peace,  would  an- 
swer tdl  the  ends  proposed  by  a  standinff 
army.  The  number  of  seamen  was  fixed 
at  ten  thousand:  large  sums  were  granted 
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to  niftke  up  defieiencieB,  and  fulfil  the  ea- 
gaffements  of  the  crown  with  the  electors 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  as  well  as  for  the 
maintenance  of  Nova  Sootia  and  Georgfia, 
and  the  castles  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and 
one  hundred  and  twelve  thoosand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  pounds,  three  shillings 
and  three-pence,  were  voted,  as  a  full  com- 
pensation to  the  old  royal  Afirican  company 
for  their  exclusive  charter  and  property,  to 
be  applied  for  the  relief  of  their  creditors  (1). 
The  laws  enacted  for  the  encoureg ement 
of  traffic,  and  the  regulations  of  civilpolity, 
consisted  in  an  act  for  licensing  pawnbrokers, 
and  for  the  more  efiectual  preventing  the 
receiving  of  stolen  goods :  another  for  pre- 
venting Siefls  and  rooberies,  by  which  places 
<^  entertainment,  dancing,  and  music,  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  capital,  Were  suppressed  and 
prohibited,  unless  the  propiietore  of  them 
could  obtain  licenses  from  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  empowered  for  that  purpose :  a  third 
for  annexing  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scot- 
land unalienably  to  the  crown,  afler  having 
made  satisfaction  to  the  lawful  creditors: 
establishing  a  method  of  leasing  these  es- 
tates, and  applying  the  rents  and  profits  of 
them  for  the  better  civilising  and  improving 
the  highlands,  and  preventing  future  dis- 
orders m  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
Nothing  could  be  more  salutsry  thim  the 
purposes  of  these  regulations,  lliie  suburbs 
of  the  metrc^is  abounded  with  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  public  houses,  which  con- 
tinually resounaed  with  the  noise  of  riot 
and  intemperance:  they  were  the  haunts 
of  idleness,  fraud,  and  rapine ;  and  the  semi- 
naries of  drunkenness,  debauchery,  extrava- 
gance, and  every  vice  incident  to  human 
nature;  yet  the  suppression  of  these  re- 
ceptacles of  infamy  was  attended  with  an 
inconvenience,  which,  in  some  cases,  arose 
even  to  a  degree  of  oppression.  The  jus- 
tices being  vested  by  tne  legislature  with 
the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  licenses, 
were  constituted,  in  efiect,  the  arbiters  on 
whose  decision  the  fortunes  and  livelihood 
of  many  individuals  absolutely  depended. 
Many  of  those  who  exercised  this  species 
of  magistracy  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
were,  to  the  reproach  of  government,  men 
of  profligate  lives,  needy,  mean,  ignorant, 
and  rapacious,  and  often  acted  from  the  most 
scandalous  principles  of  selfish  avarice. 

LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  FORFEITED 

ESTATES  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Thb  law  relating  to  the  highUtids  6P 
Scotland  vras  well  calculated  for  promoting, 
amon^  the  inhabitants  of  that  conntry,  such 
*a  spirit  of  industry  as  might  detach  them 
from  their  dangerous  connexions,  and  gredu- 
allv  supersede  that  militaiy  genins  which 
had  been  so  productive  of  dangsr  and  ahurm 


to  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain.   Tlie 
king,  by  this  act,  was  empowered  toappoiat 
commissioners  fbr  managing  the  forfeited 
estates ;  who  were  enabled  to  grant  leases 
of  small  farms^  not  above  twenty  pounds  t 
year,  to  individuals,  who  should  take  an  osth 
to  government  to  reside  upon  and  cultivate 
the  lands  thus  let    It  was  also  pnmded, 
that  no  lease  should  be  granted  for  a  longer 
term  than  twenty-one  years;  and  that  the 
leasees  should  not  pay  above  Ifeee-fbortfas 
of  tiie  annual  value.    Althoogfa  these  fer- 
foited  estates  were  generally  encumbered 
with  claims  beyond  their  real  vaJne,  and  the 
act  directed  that  they  should  be  diapoeed  of 
by  public  sale ;  yet,  as  they  lay  in  the  most 
disaffected  parts  of  the  highlands,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  they  should  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  crown,  because,  in 
case  of  their  being  publicly  sold,  they  might 
be  purchased  in  trust  for  the  fomflies  of  the 
persons  fay  whom  they  were  forfeited,  and 
thus  the  spirit  of  disaffection  would  stil! 
survive.    A  valuation,  therefore,  mm  made 
by  the  court  of  sessiofn  in  Scotland,  at  the 
joint  suit  of  the  crown  knd  the  cnsditGors ; 
and  the  valne  being  ascertained,  the  just 
claimants  were  paid  out  of  the  nejct  ask 
granted  by  parliament    The  bill  met  with 
considerable  opposition  in  the  house  of  peen 
from  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of 
Bath,  who  probably  foresaw  that  the  good 
effects  of  this  scheme,  so  laudable  in  itself 
would  be  frustrated  in  the  execotioD ;  and 
that  the  act,  instead  of  answering  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended,  vnxM  serve 
only  as  a  job  to  gratify  the  rupacioos  re- 
tainers to  the  government,  and  their  emis- 
saries, in  that  country.    After  a  warm  de- 
bate,  however,  it  was  adopted  by  a  great 
majority,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent 
NEW  OONSOLXDATTON  OF  FUNDS. 
A  THmn  law  related  to  certain'  articles 
of  the  naticHial  debt,  which  was  now  con- 
verted into  several  join^stoclcs  of  annuities, 
transferable  at  the  bank  of  Elngland,  to  be 
charged  on  the  sinking  fund.   A  great  num- 
ber of  different  fimds  for  annuities,  estab- 
lished at  difierent  tiroes,  and  by  diflerent 
acts,  subsisted  at  this  period,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  many  difierent  acoonnts, 
which  could  not  be  regulated  without  con- 
siderable trouble  and  expense,  for  tte  re- 
moval of  which  the  bill  was  calculated. 

TWO  PORTS  OPENED  FOR  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  IRISH  WOOL. 
In  consequence  of  petitkms  fVom  the 
woollen  manufacturers  of  Westmoreland 
and  Yorkshire,  two  Inlls  were  brougiit  in, 
and  passed  through  both  houses,  by  which 
the  ports  of  Lancaster  and  Great  Yanootith 
were  opened  for  the  importation  of  wool  and 
woollen  yam  fh>m  Ireland;  but  why  this 
privilege  was  nob  extended  to  all  tlie  ft»- 
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qwoted  ports  «f  the  kingdoiii,  is  not  easy  to 
conceive,  without  supposin^a  little  national 
jeakHisy  on  one  hand,  and  a  great  deal  of 
^ierotts  restraint  on  the  other.    Over  and 
tbove  these  new  laws,  some  unquccessful 
eadeavorB  were  used  in  behalf  of  commerce 
ood  police.    A  bill  was  offered  ibr  laying 
further  restrictions  on   pawnbrokers   and 
brokers,  that  tbey  might  no  longer  suck  the 
Uood  of  the  poor,  and  act  as  the  accessories 
of  theft  a^  robbery,  which  was  canvassed, 
debated,  and  made  its  way  throu^  the 
lower  house ;  but  the  lords  rejected  it  as  a 
erode  scheme,  which  they  could  not  amend, 
because  it  was  a  money-bill,  not  cognizable 
by  their  house,  without  engaging  iq  a  dis- 
[Kite  with  the  commons.    Another  bill  was 
prepared,  for  giving  power  to  change  the 
punishment  of  felony,  in  certain  cases,  to 
confinement  and  hard  labor  in  dock*yard8 
or  garrisons.    It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
wm  wished  well  to  their  country,  and  were 
properly  qualified  to  prosecute  such  inqui- 
ries, that  the  practice  of  consigning  such  a 
nomber  of  wretches  to  the  hands  ofthe  exe- 
cutioner, served,  My,  by  its  frequency,  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law,  in  robbihg 
death  of  all  its  terror,  and  the  public  of 
many  subjects,  who  might,  notwithstanding 
their  delinquency,  be  in  some  measure  ren- 
dered useful  to  society.    Suoh  was  the  mo- 
tive that  influenced  the  promoters  of  this 
bill;  by  which  it  was  proposed,  in  imitation 
of  that  economy  practised  in  other  countries, 
to  confine  felons  convicted  under  certain 
circumstances  to  hard  labor  upon  the  public 
works  of  the  kingdom.    The  scheme  was 
adopted  by  the  lower  house,  but  rejected  by 
the  lords,  who  seemed  apprehensive  of  its 
fariaging  sach  discredit  upon  his  majesty's 
dock-yards,  as  would  discourage  persons 
wbo  valued  their  reputation  from  engaging 
in  8Qch  employment    Of  still  greater  im- 
portance to  the  nation  was  the  next  measure 
proposed,  in  a  bill  for  making  the  militia  of 
England  more    useful,  presented  by  Mr. 
Tbomton,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  who 
bad  distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty  and 
patriotism.     It  was  canvassed  in  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house,  and  underwent 
divers  amendments ;  but  miscarried,  through 
the  aversion  of  the  ministry  to  any  project 
tesding  to  remove  or  lessen  the  necessity 
cf  maintaining  a  standing  army.    A  con- 
siderable number  of  petitions  for  diiBTerent 
regulations,  in  respect  to  commerce  and 
eoQvenience  of  trafiic«  were  presented,  con- 
■dered,  and  left  upon  the  tabla    A  remon- 
strance from  the  prisoners  cqpfined  in  the 
jail  of  the  king's  bench,  complaining  of 
their  miserable  situation,  arising  from  want 
ef  room  and  other  conveniences,  being  taken 
into  consideration  by  a  committee,  among 
9tber  evidences,  they  examined  Uiat  remark* 


able  personage  who  had  signalized  himself 
in  dinerent  parts  of  Christendom,  under  the 
name  of  Theodore,  kinff  of  Corsica.  ^Though 
formerly  countenanced,  and  even  treated  as 
a  sovereign  prince  by  iJie  British  ministry^ 
he  was  now  reduced  tothefbrlom  condition 
of  a  con]fined  debtor;  and,  to  the  reproach 
of  this  kingdom,  died  in  prison,  surrounded 
with  aH  the  misery  of  inui^nce,  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  infirmities  of  old.  age. 
But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of 
the  parliamentary  transactions  that  distin- 
guished this  session,  was  a  motion  made  in 
both  houses  for  an  address  to  the  king,  be- 
seeching his  majesty*,  that  in  time  of  public 
tranquillity  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  avoid  entering  into  subsidiary  treaties 
with  foreign  princes,  which  are  so  burden- 
some to  this  nation.  This  extraordinary 
proposal  was  made  and  strenuously  urged 
by  the  duke  of  B— ,  and  a  vehement  de&te 
ensued,  in  which  the  earls  of  G — ,  S— -,  and 
H — i  opposed  it  with  an  execution  of  supe- 
perior  abilities ;  and  the  question  being  put, 
was  carried  in  the  negative,  without  a  divi- 
sion. The  same  fiite  attended  it  in  the  house 
of  commons,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
lord  H — ^y,  and  supported  by  some  distin- 
guidied  orators.  The  session  ended  in  the 
latter  end  of  March,  when  his  majesty, 
having  given  his  assent  to  ninety-five  pubUc 
and  private  bills,  harangued  both  houses,  and 
prorogued  the  parliament  (2). 
THE  KING  SETS  OUT  FOR  HANOVER. 
Imiodutblt  after  the  prorogation,  the 
king  appointed  a  regency,  and  set  out  for 
Hanover,  in  order  to  complete  the  great 
scheme  ^e  had  projected  for  electing  a  king 
ofthe  Romans.  Great  Britain,  in  the  mean 
time,  produced  no  event  of  importance,  or 
any  transaction  that  deserves  historical  men> 
tioo,  except  the  ratification  of  two  treaties 
of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  states  of 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
concluded  by  the  British  consuls  in  those 
cities,  under  the  influence  and  auspices  of 
an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  com- 
modore Keppel,  son  tp  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 
The  tide  of  luxury  still  flowed  with  an  im- 
petuous current,  bearing  down  all  the 
mounds  of  teteperanoe  and  decorum ;  while 
firaud  and  profligacy  struck  out  new  channels, 
through  whidi  they  eluded  the  restrictions 
of  the  law,  and  ail  the  vigilance  of  civil 
policy.  New  arts  of  deception  were  invent- 
ed, in  order  to  ensnare  and  ruin  the  unwary ; 
and  some  infamous  practices^  in  the  way  of 
commerce,  were  countenanced  by  persons 
of  rank  and  importance  in  the  common- 
wealth. A  certain  member  of  parliament 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
countrjr,  in  consequence  of  a  discovery,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  he  had  contrived  and 
executed  schemes  for  destroying  his  owa 
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flhipe  at  let,  with  t  view  to  defiaad  the  io- 


In  the  ooane  of  this  year  the  afiaiiv  of 
the  continent  did  not  undergo  any  material 
alteration.  La  France,  the  religions  diepote 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  Janaenioa  still 
•ubaiiBted  between  the  cler^and  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  seemed  to  acquire  additional  fuel 
from  the  violence  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
a  haughty,  turbalent  prelate,  whose  pride 
and  biffotry  were  sufficient  to  embroil  one- 
half  w  Christendom.  The  northern  powen 
enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity :  the  Statee- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces  were  en- 
grossed by  plans  of  national  economy.  Spain 
was  intent  upon  extending  her  commerce, 
bringing  her  manuihctures  to  perfection, 
aoMl  repressing  the  insolence  of  the  Barbary 
Corsairs.  His  Portuguese  majesty  endeav- 
ored, by  certain  peremptory  precautions^  to 
check  tiie  exportation  of  gola  coin  from  his 
dominions;  and  insisted  upon  inspecting  the 
boolDB  of  the  British  merchants  settiM  at 
Lisbon ;  but  the^  refused  to  comply  with 
this  demand,  which  was  contrary  to  a  treaty 
subsisting  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  he 
thought  proper  to  acquiesce  in  their  refiisal. 
He  was  much  better  employed,  in  obtaining 
from  the  pope  an  abolition  of  the  annual  pro- 
cession called  the  AtUo-da-fe,  one  of  the 
most  horrid  triumphs  of  spiritual  tyranny. 
The  peace  of  Italy  was  secured  by  a  defen- 
sive treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  between 
the  emperor,  his  Catholic  majesty,  the  king 
of  the  Sicilies,  and  the  duke  of  Parma ;  to 
which  treaty  the  king  of  Sardinia  afterwards 
acceded. ' 

raSPUTE  BETWEEN  HANOVER  AND 
.  PRUSSIA. 

WrrH  respect  to  the  great  scheme  of 
electing  the  archduke  Joseph  king  of  the 
Romans,  fresh  objections  seemed  to  rise 
from  different  qnartera  The  good  under- 
standing between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Hanover  received  an  additional  shock,  from 
a  dispute  concerning  the  property  of  East 
Friezeland,  which  his  Prussian  majesty  had 
secured,  as  heir  to  the  last  possessor.  Hia 
Britannic  majesty,  as  elector  of  Hanover, 
having  pretensions  to  the  same  inheritance, 
his  minister  delivered  a  memorial  to  the 
diet  of  the  e^ipire,  assembled  at  Ratisbon, 
demandinff  that  the  kin?  of  Prussia,  as 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  should  be  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  Aulick  council,  in  re- 
gard to  his  claim  to  the  estates  of  East 
Friezeland ;  but  the  king  being  already  in 
possession,  refused  to  submit  his  right  to  the 
determination  of  that  or  any  other,  tribunal; 
and  when  the  diet  presumed  to  deliberate 
on  this  af^,  his  envoy  entered  a  strong 
protest  against  their  proceedings.  At  the 
same  time,  he  presented  the  other  ministers 
with  a  memorial,  tending  to  reiiite  the 


elector  of  Hanover's  pretaDsisiis  to  tiw 
clpality  in  question. 

MISUNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE 
COURTS  OF  LONDON  AND  BERLIN. 
At  tbts  juncture  his  Prussian  maiesky 
madfr  no  scruple  of  ejtpresaing  hn  reseat- 
ment  against  the  court  of  Lmidoiiv  which 
he  seemed  to  consider  as  an  offieiooa  cafaal, 
that  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  a^ 
fidrs  of  Germany.  His  resident  at  London 
complained  to  the  British  minf^by,  that  di- 
vers Aips,  saiiin|r  onder  the  Pmasian  flag, 
had  been  stopped  at  sea,  and  even  seised  1^ 
EInglish  cruisers;  and  tiiat  his  safagecte  had 
been  ill-treated  and  oppressed:  he,  tfaeie- 
fere,  demanded  reparation  in  a  peremytcay 
tone;  and  in  the  mean  time  diacookmned 
the  payment  of  the  Silesia  loaiiv  which  he 
had  charged  himself  with  by  an  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Breslan.  This  was  a  nam  of 
money  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  which  the  emperor  Claries 
VL  father  of  the  reigning  empress,  had  bor- 
rowed of  the  subjecto  ot  Great  Britain,  on 
condition  of  payin^f  an  interest  of  aiz  per 
cent  and  mortgaging  tHb  silver  mines  of 
Bilesia  fer  the  repavment  of  the  principal 
These  devolved  to  the  king  of  Pnusia  with 
this  encumbrance,  and  he  continued  to  pay 
the  interest  punctually  till  this  juncture, 
when  the  payment  was  stopped;  and  he 
published  a  paper,  entitied, "  An  Expoation 
of  the  Motives  which  influenced  his  Coo- 
duct  on  this  occasion.**  In  his  memorial  to 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  he  aliened 
that  eighteen  Prussian  ships,  and  thirty- 
three  neutral  vessels,  in  which  the  anfajec^ 
of  Prussia  were  concerned,  had  been  on- 
justiy  sdzed  by  English  privateen :  his  ac^ 
count  of  damages  amounted  to  a  veiy  eon- 
sidenble  sum;  and  he  demanded,  in  the 
most  dogmatic  terms,  that  the  aflhir  should 
be  finally  discussed  in  the  term  of  tliree 
months,  firom  the  date  of  his  renaoostnaoe. 
The  exposition  and  memorial  were  subjected 
to  the  examination  of  the  aUest  civiuns  in 
England,  who  refuted  every  artiele  of  the 
chu^e  with  equal  precision  and  perspieaitar. 
They  proved,  that  captures  by  sea  fid! 
properly  under  the  cognizance  of  those 
powen  under  whose  juriniction  the  seizura 
were  made;  and,  merefore,  hie  Pi  mains 
majestj  coold  not,  consistent  with  the  kw 
of  nations,  determine  these  disputes  in  his 
own  tribunals.  They  demonstrated,  by  un- 
doubted evidence,  the  ftilsity  of  many  frcti 
alleged  in  the  memorial,  as  well  as  the  ftir- 
nesB  of  the  jMroceedings  bv  which  aoow  few 
of  the  Prufisian  vessels  had  been  condemned ; 
and  made  it  appear,  that  no  insult  or  injury 
had  been  oftred  to  the  subjects  of  Pruan. 
FHnallyj  they  observed,  that  the  SUesk  loan 
was  a  private  transaction  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  even  if  a  war  had  happened  between 
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the  empeiar  Charles  VL  and  his  Britannic 
majesty,  this  must  have  been  held  sacred 
and  inviolable:  that  when  the  empress- 
qoeen  ceded  ^esia  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
this  monarch  charged  himself  with  the 're- 
payment of  the  loan,  which,  beinj^  a  private 
debt,  and  transferable,  was  now  diffused  into 
difibrent  countries,  and  become  the  property 
of  many  others  besides  the  subjects  of  Great 
Aritain.  They  wound  up  their  chain  of  rea- 
soning, by  observing,  that,  according  to 
agreement  with  the  emperor,  the  whole  of 
this  loan  should  have  been  repaid  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fbrt^- 
five;  whereas  the  complaints  specified  m 
the  Prussian  memorial  were  founded  on  &cts 
posterior  to  that  period.  Whether  his  Prus- 
aian  majesty  was  convinced  by  these  reasons, 
and  deflated  from  principle,  or  thought  prop- 
er to  give  up  his  claim  upon,  other  political 
considerations ;  certain  it  is,  he  no  longer 
inssted  upon  satisfaction,  but  ordered  the 
pajment  ctf  the  Silesia  loan  to  be  continued 
without  further  interruption:  a  report,  in- 
deed, was  circulated,  that  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  the  demur  by  a  certain  prince 
who  employed  his  agents  to  buy  up  a  great 
part  of  uie  loan  at  a  considerable  discount 

^IMPROVEMENT  OF  POMERANIA. 

How  much  soever  the  king  of  Pruflsia 
may  be  the  subject  of  censure  on  this  occa- 
nm,  it  most  be  ^owed  that,  with  regard 
to  his  own  subjects,  he  acted  as  a  wise  legis- 
lator, and  the  father  of  his  country.  He 
peopled  the  deserts  of  Pomerania,  by  en- 
cooreginff,  with  royal  bounties,  a  great  num- 
ber oi^industrious  emigrants  to  settle  in  that 
province ;  the  &ce  of  which,  in  a  very  few 
yean,  underwent  the  most  agreeable  alter- 
ation. Above  sixty  new  villages  arose 
amidst  a  barren  waste,  and  every  part  of 
the  country  exhibited  marks  of  successful 
coltivatioD.  Those  solitary  and  desolate 
plains,  where  no  human  fbotstepe  had  for 
many  ages  been  seen,  were  now  converted 
into  fields  of  corn.  The  farms  were  regu- 
itily  parcelled  out ;  the  houses  multiplied, 
and  teemed  with  population:  the  happy 
peasants,  aheltered  in  a  peculiar  manner 
under  their  king*s  protection,  sowed  their 
grounds  in  peace,  and  reaped  their  harvests 
in  aecority.  The  same  care  and  indulgence 
were  extended  to  the  unpeopled  parts  of 
<i(her  provinces  within  the  Prussian  domin- 
ioos,  and  extraordinary  encouragement  was 
fFsnted  to  all  French  Protestants  who 
tdioQld  come  and  settle  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  this  political  sage. 
TREATY  WITH  THE  ELECTORPALATINE. 

Thb  courts  of  Vienna  and  Hanover  still 
employed  their  chief  attention  upon  the 
scheme  of  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans; 
and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  influenced  by  the 
majority  of  the  college,  had  convoked  ap 


electoral  diet  Ibr  that  purpose ;  hot  strong 
protests  affainst  this  convocation  were  en- 
tered by  the  electors  of  Cologn  and  Pala- 
tine, insomuch  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  conciliate  this  last,  by  taking  some  steps 
in  his  fiivor,  with  respect  to  the  satisftction 
he  demanded  from  tiie  empress-queen  and 
his  Britannic  majesty.  His  claim  upon  the 
court  of  Vienna  atnounted  to  three  millions 
of  florins,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the 
losses  he  had  sustained  during  the  war.  He 
demanded  of  the  kin^  of  England  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterlmg,  for  provision  and 
f<Mrage  furnished  to  the^  British  troops  while 
they  acted  on  the  Maine ;  and  the  like  sum 
for  the  like  purposes  from  the  States-general 
of  the  United  Provincea  The  empress- 
queen  could  not  help  remonstrating  against 
uiis  demand  as  exoroitant  in  itself;  ai^  the 
more  unreasonable  as  the  elector  palatine, 
at  the  death  of  her  father,  had  openly  de- 
clared against  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which 
he  had  guarantied  in  th^  most  solemn  man-, 
ner :  she,  therefore,  observed,  that  the  dam- 
age he  had  sustained,  in  conse(|uence  of  that 
declaration,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
common  fate  of  war.  These  reasons,  thoqgh 
conclusive  and  irrefiragable  in  the  usual 
way  of  arguing,  made  no  impression  upon 
the  palatine,  who  perfectly  well  understood 
his  own  importance,  and  was  determmed  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  court  of  Vienna,  and 
the  maritime  powers,  finding  him  thus  ob» 
stinately  attached  to  his  own  interest,  re- 
solved to  bring  him  over  to  their  views  at 
any  rate,  and  commenced  a  neffotiation  with 
him,  which  produced  a  formal  treaty.  By 
this  convention  his  demands  in  money  were 
fixed  lit  twelve  hundred  thousand  Dutch 
florins,  to  be  paid  at  three  instalments,  five 
hundred  thousand  by  the  empress-queen, 
and  the  remaining  seven  hundred  thousand 
by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
^neral,  according  to  the  proportion  estab- 
lished in  former  treaties.  The  priviWe  of 
Non  appdlendo  for  the  dutchy  of  Deux- 
ponts  was  confirmed  to  his  electoral  high- 
ness, tx^ether  with  some  other  rights  and 
pretensions,  in  consideration  of  his  concur- 
ring with  the  other  electors  in  the  choice 
of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  to  be  elected  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  prescribed  by  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of^  the  empire.  He 
likewise  engaged  to  join  them  in  settling 
the  articles  of  the  capitulation  with  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  emperor  in  futuro. 
Yet,  even  after  the  concurrence  of  this 
prince  was  secured,  the  purposed  election 
proved  abortive,  from  the  strong  objections 
that  were  started,  and  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition which  was  made  by  bis  Prussian 
majesty,  who  perhaps  aspired  in  secret  at 
I  the  Imperial  aigni^,  which  the  empress- 
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queen  took  all  this  puoa  to  perpetuate  in 
her  own  family. 

SESSION  OPENED.— 176& 
Thb  kin^  of  Great  Britain,  retuminff 
from  the  continent,  opened  the  aeesion  of 
parliament  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January 
with  a  ^leech,  implying,  that  all  his  views 
and  neffotiations  had  Men  calculated  and 
directed  to  preserve  and  secure  the  duration 
of  the  geneal  peace,  so  agreeable  and  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  afi  Europe :  that  he 
bad  the  satisfiiction  to  be  assured  of  a  good 
di^xisition  in  all  the  powers  that  were  his 
albes,  to  adhere  to  the  same  salutary  object 
He  exhorted  them  (o  continue  their  atten- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  Che  national  debt, 
the  augmentation  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  public  revenue.  He 
recommended  to  their  serious  consideration 
what  further  laws  and  regulations  might  be 
neoessary  for  suppressing  those  crimes  and 
disorders,  of  which  the  public  had  so  justly 
complained ;  and  concluded  with  an  assure 
ance,  that  his  hearty  concurrence  and  en- 
deavors should  never  be  wanting  in  any 
measure  that  might  promote  their  welfare 
and  prosperity.  The  addresses  in  answer  to 
this  speech  were  couched  in  the  usual  form 
of  implicit  approbation ;  but  that  of  the  com- 
mons did  not  pass  witiiout  question.  The 
earl  of  E —  took  exceptions  to  one  parsr 
^ph,  in  which  they  acknowledged  his  mar 
jesty*s  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness,  in  pur- 
suing such  measures  as  must  contribute  to 
maintain  and  render  permanent  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  declared  their 
aatisniction  at  the  assurances  his  majesty 
had  received  from  his  allies,  that  they  were 
all  attached  to  the  same  salutary  object 
His  lordship  expatiated  on  the  absurdity  of 
these  compliments  at  such  a  juncture,  when 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  so  precarious,  and 
the  English  nation  had  so  much  cause  of 
complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  He  was  sec- 
onded by  some  other  individuals,  who  de- 
claimed with  great  vivacity  against  conti- 
nental connexions;  and  endeavered  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  and  folly  of  the  whole 
system  of  foreign  measures  which  our  min- 
istry had  lately  pursued.  It  must  be  owned, 
indeed,  that  they  might  have  chosen  a  better 
opportunity  to  compliment  their  sovereign 
on  the  permanency  of  the  peace  than  at 
this  juncture,  when  they  must  have  seen 
themselves  on  the  very  brink  of  a  new  rup- 
ture with  the  most  formidable  power  in  Eu- 
rope. But  the  truth  is,  these  addresses  to 
the  throne  had  been  lone  considered  as  com- 
pliments of  course,  implying  no  more  than 
a  respectful  attachment  to  their  sovereign : 
accordingly  both  houses  iigreedito  their  re- 
spective addresses  without  division.  The  two 
grand  committees  of  supply  and  of  ways 
and  means  being  established,  the  business  of 


the  house  was  transacted  without  much  al- 
tercation ;  and  the  people  bid  great  reasan 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  moderate  proceed- 
ings.  Ten  thousand  seamen  and  the  usoal 
number  of  land  ferces,  were  retained  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  Tfaey  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  cokny 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  civil  establishment  of 
Georgia,  the  support  of  the  castles  on  the 
coast  of.  Guinea,  and  the  erection  of  a  nev 
fort  at  Anamabo,  where  the  French  had  at- 
tempted to  make  a  settlement;  and  tfaer 
enabled  his  majesty  to  fulfil  his  eoeage^ 
ments  with  the  king  of  Poland  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  supplies,  including  the  grants  ftr 
former  deficiencies  and  services,  ftr  which 
no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  did  not  exceed  two  millioDs 
one  hundred  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven  pounds,  sevente^i  shillings, 
and  twopence  halfpenny :  in  order  to  defray 
which  expense  they  assigned  the  duty  on 
malt,  d&c.  the  land-tax  at  two  shillings  in 
the  pound,  the  surplus  of  certain  fhnds  in 
the  exchequer,  and  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  4  so  that  the  exceedings  amounted 
to  near  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  (3). 
As  for  the  national  debt,  it  now  stood  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  seventy-four  millions  three 
hundred  sixty-eight  thoupnd  four  hundred 
and  fifVy-one  pounds,  fifteen  shillingSi  and 
one  penny ;  and  the  sinking  fund  produced 
one  million  seven  hundred  thirty-five  thoo- 
sand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds. 
six  shillings,  and  tenpence  farthing. 
GAME  ACT. 

Onb  of  the  first  measures  brought  upon 
the  carpet,  in  the  course  of  this  sessno,  was 
an  act  containing  regulations  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  game,  of  which  so  great 
havoc  had  been  made  by  poachers^  and 
other  persons  unqualified  to  enjoy  that  di- 
veraon,  that  the  total  extirpation  of  it  was 
apprehended. 
ACT  FOR  PERFORMING  QUARANTINE. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  commons  was 
an  afiiiir  of  much  ^rv^eater  consequenoe  to 
the  community,  bemg  a  bill  for  oUigiag 
ships  the  more  efi^tually  to  perform  quar- 
antine, in  Older  to  prevent  the  plague  frum 
being  imported  from  foreign  countzies  into 
Great  Britain.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  or- 
dained,  that  if  this  dreadful  visitatioD  should 
appear  in  any  ship  to  the  north  vrard  of  cape 
Finisterre,  the  master  or  commander  dxwld 
immediately  proceed  to  the  harbor  of  New 
Grimsby,  in  one  of  the  islands  of  8ciUy,^and 
there  oomoamicate  the  discovery  to  some 
officer  of  the  customs;  who  should,  with 
the  first  opportunity,  transmit  this  intelli- 
gence to  another  custom-bouse  officer  in  the 
nearest  port  of  England,  to  be  by  him  for- 
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warded  to  one  of  his  majesty'fl  principal 
rettries  of  state.  In  the  mean  time  the  ship 
flboold  remain  at  the  said  island,  and  not  an 
individaal  presume  to  go  ashore  until  his 
majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  in  case  the  master  of  a 
flfaip  thus  infected  should  n<^t  be  able  to  make 
the  islands  of  Scilly,  or  be  forced  up  either 
channel  by  violent  winds,  he  should  not 
enter  any  frequented  harbor;  but  remain  in 
some  open  road,  until  he  could  receive  or^ 
ders  from  his  majesty  or  the  privy-council : 
that,  during  this  interval,  he  should  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  the  shore,  or  any  person 
or  vessel  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  being  deem- 
ed guilty  of  felony,  and  suffering  deaSi  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy. 

ACT  FOR  PREVENTING  THE  PLUNDER- 
ING OF  SHIPWRECKED  VESSELS. 
In  order  the  more  effectually  to  repress 
the  barbarous  practice  of  plundering  ships 
which  have  the  misfortune  to  sufier  ship- 
wreck; a  practice  which  prevailed  upon 
many  difierent  parts  of  the  British  coast,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  scaridal 
of  human  nature ;  a  bill  was  prepared,  con- 
taining clauses  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
SQch  savage  delinquents,  who  prowl  along 
the  shore,  like  hungry  wolves,  in  hope  (^ 
preying  upon  their  fellow-creatures;  and 
certain  provisiona  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers  (4).  When  the  mutiny-bill 
fell  under  deliberation,  the  earl  of  Egmont 
proposed  a  new  clause  for  empowering  and 
requiring  regimental  courts-martial  to  ex- 
amine witnesses  upon  oath  in  all  their  trials. 
The  proposal  occasioned  a  debate  in  which 
the  ministry  were  pretty  equally  divided ; 
bot  the  clause  was  disapproved  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  this  annual  bill  was  enacted  into 
t  law  without  any  alteration. 

BILL  RELATING  TO  THE  BOUNTY  ON 
CORN  EXPORTED. 

Tbk  next  bill  was  framed  in  consequence 
of  divers  petitions  presented  by  the  export- 
ers of  com,  who  complained  that  the  boun- 
ties were  not  paid,  and  prayed  that  the 
house  would  make  proper  provision  for  that 
porpose.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in, 
importing,  that  interest  after  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent  should  be  allowed  upon  every 
debenture  for  the  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  com,  payable  by  the  receiver-general  or 
cashier  of  the  customs,  until  the  principal 
could  be  discharged  out  of  such  customs  or 
duties  as  are  appropriated  for  the  payment 
of  this  bounty.  This  premium  on  the  expor- 
tation of  com  ought  not  to  be  granted,  ex- 
cept when  the  lowneas  of  the  market  price 
is  Great  Britain  proves  that  there  is  a  super- 
ihundance  in  the  kingdom ;  otherwise  the 
exporter  will  find  his  account  in  depriving 
our  own  laborers  of  their  bread,  in  order  to 
aipply  our  rivals  at  an  easier  rate :  for  ex- 
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ample,  suppose  wheat  in  England  should 
sell  for  twenty  shilling  a  quarter,  the  mer- 
chant might  export  it  mto  Prance,  and  aficnrd 
it  to  the  people  of  that  kingdom  for  eighteen 
shillings,  because  the  bounty  on  exportatioa 
would,  even  at  that  rate,  idford  him  a  con- 
siderable advantage. 

TURKEY  TRADE  LAID  OPEN. 
A  GREAT  number  of  merchants  havintf[ 
presented  petitions  from  difiTerent  parts  or 
the  kingdom,  representing  that  the  trade  of 
Turkejr  was  greatly  decreased,  ascribing 
this  duninution  to  the  exclustve  charter 
enjoyed  by  a  mon(nx>]y,  and  pravuig  that  the 
trade  might  be  laid  open  to  aU  his  majesty's 
subjects,  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this 
purpose.  Such  a  measure  had  been  twice 
before  proposed  without  success ;  but  now 
it  was  adopted  without  opposition.  A  bill 
was  immeuiately  introduced ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  interest  and  eflbrts  of  the 
Turkey  company,  who  petitioned  the  house 
against  it,  and  were  heard  by  their  counsel, 
it  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  sanction.  By  this  regulation  any 
British  subject  may  obtain  the  freedom  of 
the  Turkey  company,  by  paying  or  render- 
ing a  fine  of  twenty  pounds;  and  all  the 
members  are  secured  nrom  the  tyranny  of 
oppressive  by-laws,  contrived  by  any  mo- 
nopolizing cabal. 

NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  JEWa 
But  this  session  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  an  act  for  naturalizing  Jews,  and  a  biU 
for  the  better  preventing  clandestine  mar- 
riages. The  first  of  tl^se,  which  passed 
without  much  opposition  in  the  house  of 
lords,  from  whence  it  descended  to  the  coip- 
mons,  was  entitled,  **  An  act  to  permit  per- 
sons professing  the  Jewish  religion  to  be 
naturalized  by  parliament,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned.**  It  was  supported 
by  some  petitions  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, who,  upon  examination,  appeared 
to  be  Jews,  or  their  dependants ;  and  coun- 
tenanced by  the  ministry,  who  thought  they 
foresaw,  in  the  consequences  of  such  a 
naturalization,  a  mat  accession  to  the  mo- 
neyed interest,  and  a  considerable  increase  of 
their  own  influence  among  the  individuals 
of  that  community.  They  boldly  afiirmed, 
that  such  a  law  would  greatly  conduce  to 
the  advantage  of  the  nation ;  that  it  would 
encourage  persons  of  wealth  to  remove  with 
their  efl^cts  from  foreign  parts  into  Great 
Britain,  increase  the  commerce  and  the 
credit  of  the  kingdom,  and  set  a  laudable 
example  of  induiiSry,  temperance,  and  frvt- 
gality.  Such,  however,  were  not  the  sen- 
timents of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London,  in  common 
council  assembled,  who,  in  a  petition  to  par^ 
liament,  expressed  their  appreheBsion  that 
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tte  billf  if  ptMBd  into  a  law,  would  tend 
matiy  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Christian  re^ 
figioD,  eadsBger  the  excellent  coostitation, 
Kod  be  hiffhly  jyrejodicial  to  the  ioter^and 
ttade  of  &e  kiogoom  in  general,  and  of  the 
eit^  of  London  in  particular.  Another  pe- 
tition to  the  same  purpose  was  next  day  pre- 
sented to  the  hoose,  subscribed  by  merchants 
and  traders  of  the  city  of  London ;  who^ 
among  other  allegations,  observed,  that  the 
eonsequencesof  such  a  naturalization  would 
greatly  affect  their  trade  and  commerce 
with  roreign  nations,  particularly  with  Spain 
and  Portugal  Counsel  was  heiurd,  evidence 
examined,  and  the  bill  produced  violent  de- 
bates, in  which  there  seemed  to  be  more 
panion  than  patriotisiB,  more  declamation 
than  argument  The  adversaries  of  the  bill 
affirmed,  that  such  a  naturalization  would 
deluge  the  kingdom  with  brokers,  usurers^ 
and  beggars ;  that  the  rich  Jews,  under  the 
■hadow  of  this  indulgence,  would  purchase 
lands,  and  even  advowsons ;  so  as  not  only 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  legislature,  but 
also  to  influence  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  to  which  they  were  the 
hdveterate  and  professed  enemies:  that  the 
lower  class  of  that  nation,  when  thus  ad- 
mitted to  the  right  of  denizens^  would  inter- 
fere with  the  industrious  natives  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  their  labor ;  and  by  dint 
of  the  most  parsimonious  frugality,  to  which 
the  English  are  strangers,  work  at  an  under 
price ;  so  as  not  only  to  share,  but  even  in 
a  manner  to  exclude  them  from  all  employ- 
ment: that  such  an  adoption  of  vagrant 
Jews  into  the  community,  ftom  all  parts  of 
the  world,  would  rob  the  real  subjects  d 
their  birthright,  disgrace  the  character  of 
the  nation,  expose  Uiemselves  to  the  most 
dishonorable  participation  and  intrusion,  en- 
danger the  constitution  both  in  church  and 
state,  and  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the 
established  i^ligion  of  the  country.  Some 
of  these  orators  seemed- transported  even  to 
a  deffvee  of  enthusiasm.  They  prognoeti- 
oatea  that  the  Jews  would  multiply  so  much 
in  number,  engross  such  wealth,  and  acquire 
so  great  power  and  influence  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  their  persons  would  be  revered, 
their  customs  imitated,  and  Judaism  become 
the  fashionable  religion  of  the  English.  Fi- 
nally, the^  affirmed  that  such  an  act  was  di- 
lectiy  flying  in  the  &ce  of  the  prophecy, 
which  declares,  that  the  Jews  sh^l  be  a 
scattered  people,  without  country  or  fixed 
habitation,  until  they  shall  be  converted  firom 
their  infidelity,  and  gathered  together  in  the 
land  of  their  forefathers.  Hiese  arguments 
and  apprehensions,  which  were  in  reality 
frivolous  and  chimerical,  being  mdustriously 
oireulated  among  the  vul^,  naturally  pre- 
judiced .against  the  Jewish  people,  excited 
sQoh  a  ferment  throughout  the  nation,  as 


ought  to  have  deterred  the  nuDiabry  fhiiii  the 
prosecution  of  such  an  unpopular  measore ; 
which,  however,  they  had  courage  enough 
to  maintain  against  all  oppoaitian.  The  Ull 
passed  the  oraeal  of  both  housest  and  his 
majesty  vouchsafed  the  royal  sanctioa  to  thb 
law  in  fiivor  of  the  Hebrew  natioiL  The 
truth  is,  it  might  have  increased  the  wealth, 
and  extended  the  commerce  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, had  it  been  agreeable  to  the  people; 
and  as  the  naturali^  Jews  would  still  haxe 
been  excluded  fh)m  all  civil  and  miiitaiy 
offices^  as  well  as  from  other  privile;ges  en- 
joyed by  their  Christian  brethren^  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  gradually  for- 
nken  their  own  unprofitable  and  diBtinate 
infidelity,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  shining 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  joined  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  embracing  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianit]|r*  But  no  ministry  ought  to  ruk  an 
experiment,  how  phiusible  soever  it  might 
be,  if  they  find  it,  as  this  was,  an  object  of 
the  people's  unconquerable  aversioD.  What 
rendered  this  unpopular  measure  the  more 
impolitic,  was  the  unseasonable  juncture  at 
which  it  was  carried  into  executioii ;  that 
is,  at  the  eveof  ageneral  election  for  a  new 
parliament,  when  a  minister  ou^t  carefully 
to  avoid  every  step  which  may  give  umbrage 
to  the  body  of  the  peofde.  The  earl  of 
Eg — U  who  argued , against  the  bill  with 
e^ial  power  and  vivacity,  in  describing  the 
e^t  it  might  have  upon  that  occasion,  "■  I 
am  amaxed  (said  he)  tint  this  consideration 
makes  no  impression.  When  that  day,  which 
is  not  fiir  ofi;  shall  arrive,  I  shall  not  fear  to 
set  m^  foot  upon  any  ground  of  election  in 
the  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  any  one  man 
among  you,  or  any  new  Christiant  who  has 
voted  or  appeared  in  fiivor  of  this  natmali- 
zation.** 

MARRIAGE  ACT. 
Another  bill,  transmitted  (torn  the  upper 
house,  met  with  a  reception  equally  usCavor- 
able  among  the  commons,  though  it  was 
sustained  on  the  shoulders  of  the  majority, 
and  thus  forced  its  way  to  the  throne,  where 
it  obtained  the  royal  approbation.  The  prac- 
tice of  solemnizing  clandestine  marriages, 
80  pr^udicial  to  the  peace  of  frmilies,  and 
so  often  productive  of  misery  to  the  partiee 
themselves  thus  united,  was  an  evu  that 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree  as  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  great  and  opulent  ftmilies,  be- 
fore they  had  acquired  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, or  attained  to  the  years  of  discre- 
tioB,  were  every  day  seduced  in  their  afieo- 
tions,  and  inveigled  into  matches  h^  vrith 
infamy  and  ruin ;  and  these  were  greatly 
fiusilitated  by  the  opportunities  that  oocnmd 
of  being  united  instantaneously  by  the  cere- 
mony ^  marriage,  in  the  first  tnnapoft  of 
passion,  before  the  destined  victim  had  ' 
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to  cool  or  delibente  oa  the  subject    For 
this  pemicioni  purpose,  there  was  a  band  of 
profligate  misereaDta,  the   refiiae  of  the 
clergy,  dead  to  every  sentimeDt  of  virtue, 
abandoned  to  all  eeose  of  decency  and  de* 
conun,  for  the  moat  part  priaonera  ibr  debt 
or  delinquency,  and  indeed  the  very  outcasts 
of  human  society,  who  hovered  about  the 
verge  of  the  Fleet-prison  to  intercept  cns- 
tomera,  plying  like  porters  for  empbyment, 
and  pertbrmM  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
without  license  or  question,  in  cellars,  ^• 
rets,  or  alehouses,  to  the  scandal  of  religion, 
and  the  disiprace  of  that  order  which  they 
profesaed.  The  ease  with  which  this  eccle- 
siastical sanction  was  obtained,  and   the 
vicioos  diaposition  of  those  wretches,  open 
to  the  practices  of  fraud  and  corruption, 
were  productive  of  polygamy,  indigence, 
conjugal  infidelity,  prostitution,  and  every 
curse  that  could  embitter  the  married  state. 
A  remarkable  case  of  this  nature  having 
fidlen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  peers,  in 
an  appeal  from  an  inferior  tribunal,  that 
house  ordered  the  judges  to  prepare  a  new 
bill  for  preventing  such  abuses ;  and  one  was 
accordingly  framed,  under  the  auspices  of 
brd  Harawicke,  at  that  time  lord  high  chan* 
cellor  of  England.    In  order  to  anticipate 
the  bad  effects  of  clandestine  marriages, 
this  new  statute  enacted,  that  the  banns 
should  be  regularly  published,  three  succes- 
sive Sundays,  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
where  the  parties  dwell:  that  no  license 
should  be  granted  to  marry  in  any  place, 
where  one  of  the  parties  has  not  dwelt  at 
least  a  month,  except  a  special  license  by 
the  archbishop:  that  if  any  marriage  should 
be  solemnized  in  any  other  ]riace  than  a 
cbareh  or  a  chapel,  without  a  special  license ; 
or,  in  a  public  chapel,  without  having  pub- 
lished the  banns,  or  obtained  a  license  of 
some  person  properly  qualified;  the  mar- 
riage should  be  void,  and  the  person  who 
solemnized  it  transported  for  seven  years : 
that  marriages  by  license,  of  parties  under 
Me,  without  consent  of  parent  or  guardian, 
'  sbonld  be  null  and  void,  unless  uie  party 
under  age  be  a  widow,  and  the  parent  re- 
vising consent  a  widow  married  again :  that 
when  the  consent  of  a  mother  or  guardian 
is  refused  from  caprice,  or  such  parent  or 
gwrdian  be  mm  compoi  mentis,  or  beyond 
wa,  the  minor  should  have  recourse  for  re- 
lief to  the  court  of  chancery :  that  no  suit 
Bhonld  be  commenced  to  compel  a  celebra- 
tion of  marriage,  upon  pretence  of  any  con- 
^i^ :  that  all  marriages  should  be  solem- 
nized before  two  witnesses,  and  an  entry  be 
nisde  In  a  book  ke^  for  that  purpose,  wheth- 
^  it  was  by  banns  or  license,  whether  either 
of  the  parties  was  under  age,  or  the  mar* 
fi^  celebrated  with  the  consent  of  parent 
or  guardian ;  and  this  en^  to  be  signed  by 


the  niuiiiler^  the  partiss,aadtlmwtniwiM: 
that  a  folse  lieense  or  certificate,  or  destroy* 
ing  repster-hooks,  should  be  deemed  felosf, 
either  u  principal  or  acoesmry,  and  puaiahed 
with  death.  The  bill,  when  first  oonsiderad 
in  the  lower  house,,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
debates;  in  which  the  members  appeared 
to  be  divided  rather  according  to  their  real 
sentiments,  than  by  the  rules  of  any  political 
distinction,  for  some  principal  servants  at 
the  government  freely  differed  in  opinaon 
from  the  minister,  who  ooontenanoed  the 
bill;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was,  oa 
this  occasion,  supported  by  certain  ohiefo  of 
the  opposition,  and  the  disputes  were  maia- 
tained  with  extraordinary  eagerness  anfl 
warmth.  The  principal  objections  importad, 
that  such  restrictioas  on  inarriage  woidd 
damp  the  spirit  of  love  and  propagatien; 
promote  mercenary  raatchea,  to  the  ruin  of 
domestic  happinesa»  as  well  as  to  Uie  pMjn- 
dice  of  posterity  and  population;  impede 
the  circulation  of  property,  by  preaerViiw 
the  wealth  of  the  kiagdom  aaK>ng  a  kind  or 
aristocracy  of  opulent  fomilies,  who  would 
alwi^ys  intermarry  within  their  own  pale ; 
subject  the  poor  to  aiany  inooaveniencie^ 
and  extraordinary  expense,  from  the  natort 
of  the  forms  to  be  observed ;  and  throw  an 
additional  power  into  the  hands  of  the  tilum» 
eelbr.  They  affirmed,  that  no  human  power 
had  a  ri^ht  to  dissolve  a  vow  solemnly  mado 
in  the  sight  of  heaven;  and  that  in  pcopor* 
tion  as  the  bill  prevented  clandestine  mar- 
riages, it  would  encourage  fornication  and 
de£iucb^y,  insomuch  9a  the  parties^  re- 
strained from  indulging  their  mutual  pan- 
sk>ns  in  an  hononile  manner,  would  be 
tempted  to  gratify  them  fay  steidth,  at  tba 
hazard  of  their  reputation.  In  a  word,  they 
foresaw  a  great  number  of  evils  in  the  train 
of  this  bill,  which  have  not  yet  been  realized. 
On  the  other  side,  its  advocates  eadeavored 
to  refute  these  arguments,  and  seme  of  theaa 
spoke  with  great  strength  and  precisieQ. 
This  hill  underwent  a  great  number  of  al- 
terations and  amendments;  which  were  net 
effected  without  vblent  contest  and  alteroar 
tion.  At  lenffth,  however,  it  was  floated 
through  both  houses  on  the  tide  of  a  great 
majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  har£>r  of 
royal  approbation.  Certain  it  is,  the  abuse 
of^dandestine  marriage  might  have  been 
removed  upon  much  easier  terms  than  those 
imposed  upon  the  subject  by  this  bill,  which, 
after  all,  hath  been  found  ineffectual,  as  it 
may  be  easily  eluded  by  a  short  voyage  to 
the  continent,  or  a  moderate  joumev  to 
North  Britain,  where  the  indissoluble  knot 
may  be  tied  without  scruple  or  interruptaoa. 

DEUBETRATIONS  CX)NCERmNG  THE 

SUGAR  COI/)NIE& 
Ovsa  and  above  these  new  statutes  there 
were  some  other  subjects  which  occasionally 
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employed  the  attentkm  of  the  commoiM; 
flucn  as  the  state  of  the  British  sugar  colo- 
nies, which  was  considered,  in  consequence 
of  petitions  presented  by  the  sugar  refiners 
and  grocers  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
Bristol,  complaining  of  the  exorbitant  price 
demanded  and  given  for  sugars  imported 
from  Jamaica ;  desiring  that  the  proprietors 
of  lands  in  Jamaica  might  be  obliged  to  cul- 
tivate greater  quantities  of  ground  for  rais- 
ing sugar-canes^  or  that  they  (the  petition- 
ers) might  have  leave  to  import  muscovado 
sugars  from  other  countries,  when  the  pnce 
of  those  imported  from  Jamaica  should  ex- 
ceed a  certain  rate.  This  remonstrance 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  evideocesand  papers  being  examined, 
they  resolved,  that  the  peoplinff  of  Jamaica 
with  white  inhabitants,  and  cultivating  the 
lands  thereof,  would  be  the  most  proper 
measure  for  securing  that  island,  and  in- 
creasiiup  the  trade  and  navigation  between 
it  and  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  his 
majesty's  dominions:  that  the  endeavors 
hitherto  used  by  the  legislature  of  Jamaica 
to  increase  the  number  of  white  inhabitants, 
and  enforce  the  cultivation  of  lands,  in  the 
manner  that  might  best  conduce  to  the  se- 
curity and  defence  of  that  island,  had  not 
been  effectual  for  these  purposea  The 
house  oidered  a  bill  to  be  founded  on  these 
resolutions;  but  this  was  postponed  until 
the  ministry  should  receive  more  full  in- 
formation touching  the  true  state  of  that 
island.  The  planters  of  Jamaica  labored 
under  many  grievances  and  hardships,  from 
divers  heavy  impositions  and  restrictions; 
and  a  detail  of  these  was  transmitted  in  a 
representation  to  his  majesty,  which  was  re- 
fbrred  to  the  consideration  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  trade  and  plantationa  The  cause 
of  the  planters  was  defended  vigorously, 
and  managed  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
alderman  Beckfbrd,  a  gentleman  of  vast 
possessions  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  who 
perfbctly  well  understood,  and  strenuously 
supported,  the  interest  of  that  his  native 
country. 

FATE  OF  THE  REGISTER  BILL. 

Anonnvfe  also  proved  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  law  for  keeping  an  annual  regis- 
ter of  marriages,  births,  deaths,  the  indi-^ 
viduals  who  received  alms,  and  the  total 
number  of  people  in  Great  Britain.  A  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  presented  by  Mr.  Pot- 
ter, a  gentleman  of  pregnant  parts  and 
spirited  elocution;  who,  enumerating  the 
advantages  of  such  a  law,  observed,  Uiat  it 
would  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people, 
and  the  collective  strength  of  the  nation ; 
consequently,  point  out  those  places  where 
there  is  a  .defect  or  excess  of  population, 


and  certainly  determine  whether  a  geneial 
naturalization  would  be  advantageoos  or 
prejudicial  to  the  community ;  that  it  would 
decide  what  number  of  men  might,  on  any 
sadden  emergency,  be  levied  fibr  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  whether  the  nation  is 
gamer  or  loser,  by  sendinjg  its  natives  to 
settle,  and  oor  troops  to  derend  distant  colo- 
nies; that  it  would  be  the  means  of  eslab- 
lishmg  a  local  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment, or  a  police,  upon  certain  fixed  princi- 
ples, the  want  of  which  hath  been  long  a 
reproach  to  the  nation,  a  security  to  vice, 
and  an  encouragement  to  idleness;  that  in 
many  cases  where  all  other  evidence  is 
wanting,  it  would  enable  suitors  to  recover 
their  right  in  courts  of  justice,  facilitate  an 
equal  and  equitable  assessment  in  raisng 
the  present  taxes,  and  laying  future  impo- 
sitions ;  specify  the  lineal  descents,  relations, 
and  alliances  of  families;  lighten  the  intol- 
erable burdens  incurred  by  the  poUic,  from 
innumerable  and  absurd  regulations  relating 
to  the  poor;  provide  for  them  by  a  more 
equal  exertion  of  humanity,  and  efl^tually 
screen  them  from  all  risk  of  pendiinf  by 
hunger,  cold,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  Wh^ 
ther  such  a  law  would  have  answered  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  patron,  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine;  though  in  oor 
opinion,  it  must  have  been  attended  with 
very  salutary  consequences,  particularly  in 
restraining  the  hand  of  robbery  and  violence, 
in  detecting  fraud,  bridling  tiie  ferocity  of  a 
licentious  people,  and  establishing  a  happy 
system  of  order  and  subordination.    At  first 
the  bill  met  with  little  opposition,  except 
from  Mr.  Thornton,  member  for  the  city  of 
York,  who  inveighed  against  it  with  great 
fervor,  as  a  measure  that  savored  (^French 
policy,  to  which  the  English  nation  eferhad 
the  utmost  aversion.    He  affirmed,  that  the 
method  in  which  it  was  proposed  this  re^gi» 
ter  should  be  kept  would  furnish  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  with  continual  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  nation ;  that  it  would  empower 
an  ill-designing  minister  to  execute  any 
scheme  subversive  of  public  liberty,  invest 
parish  and  petty  officers  of  the  peace  wiih 
exorbitant  powers,  and  cost  the  nation  about 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  cany  the 
scheme  into  execution.    These  arguments^ 
which,  we  apprehend,  are  extremely  frivo- 
lous and  inconclusive,  had  great  weight 
with  a  considerable  number,  who  joined  in 
the  opposition,  while  the  ministry  stood  neu- 
tral.  Nevertheless,  after  having  Dndergooe 
some  amendments,  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
lords,  by  whom  it  was,  at  the  second  read- 
ing, thrown  out,  as  a  scheme  of  very  dan- 
gerous tendency.    The  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  have,  on  some  occasions,  been  i 
startled  at  the  distant  shadow  of  a  bare 
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mbility,  than  tt  the  ml  approach  of  the  roost 
dangerous  mnoYation. 

SIR  HANS  SLOANE*S  MUSEXTM  PURCHAS- 
ED BY  PARJUAMENT. 
Fbom  the  uflual  deliberationB  on  civil  and 
commercial  ooncema,  the  attention  of  the 
parliament,  which  had  seldom  or  never  turn- 
ed upon  literarj  avocations,  was  called  off 
fay  an  extraordinary  subject  of  this  nature. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  celebrated  physician 
and  naturalist,  well  known  through  all  the 
civilized  countries  of  Europe  ibr  his  ample 
collectioD  of  rarities,  culled  from  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as  well 
ma  of  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  art,  had 
directed,  m  his  last  will,  that  this  valuable 
museum,  together  with  his  numerous  library, 
should  be  dSlered  to  the  parliament,  ibr  the 
nee  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  their 
paying  a  certain  sum,  in  compensation,  to 
his  heirs.   His  terms  were  embraced  by  the 
commoos,  who  agreed  to  pay  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  whole,  supposed  to  be 
worth  four  times  that  sum ;  and  a  bill  was 
prepared  for  purchasing  this  museum,  to- 
gether with  the  Harleian  collection  of  manu* 
scripts,  so  denominated  from  its  founder, 
Robert  Hurley,  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high 
treasorer  of  England,  and  now  offered  to 
the  public  by  his  daughter,  the  dutchess  of 
PKnrdand.    It  was  prc^osed,  that  these  pur- 
chases should  be  joined  to  the  &mous  Cot- 
tonian  library,  and  a  suitable  repository  pro- 
vided for  them  and  the  king's  library,  which 
had  long  lain  neglected  and  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather  in  the  old  dormitory 
at  Westminster.   Accordingly,  trustees  and 
govem(«8,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  the  kingdom,  were  appointed, 
and  regulations  establiBhed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  tim  noUe  museum,  which  was  de- 
posited in  Montague  house,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  edifices  in  England,  where  it  is 
subjected,  without  reserve,  to  the  view  of 
the  public,  under  certain  necessary  restric- 
tions, and  exhibits  a  glorious  monument  of 
national  taste  and  liberali^  (6).    In  the  be- 
ginning of  June  the  session  of  parliament 
was  closed  fa^  his  majesty,  who  mentioned 
nothing  particular  in  his  speech,  but  that 
the  state  of  foreign  affairs  had  suffered  no 
alteration  since  their  meeting. 

The  genius  of  the  English  people  is  per- 
haps incompatible  with  a  state  of  peifeci 
tianquillity ;  if  it  was  not  ruffled  by  foreign 
provocations,  or  agitated  by  unpopular  mea- 
sures of  domestic  administration,  it  will  un- 
dergo temporary  fermentations  from  the  tur- 
bulent ingredients  inherent  in  its  own  con- 
stitution. Tumults  are  excited,  and  foction 
k^led  into  rage  and  inveteracy,  by  inci- 
dents of  the  most  frivolous  nature.  At  this 
juoctore  the  metropolis  of  Ekigland  was  di- 
vided and  discomposed  in  a  surprising  man- 
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ner,  by  a  dispute  in  itself  of  so  little  conse- 

3uence  to  the  community  that  it  could  not 
eserve  a  place  in  a  general  history,  if  it  did 
not  serve  to  convey  a  characteristic  idea  of 
the  English  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  an  obscure  damsel,  of  low  degree, 
whose  name  was  Elizabeth  Canning,  promul- 
gated a  report,  which  in  a  little  time  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  public.  She  affirmed, 
that  on  the  first  dav  of  the  new  year,  at 
night,  she  was  seized  under  Bedlam-wall  by 
two  ruffians,  who  having  stripped  her  of  her 
upper  apparel,  secured  her  mouth  with  a 
gag,  and  threatened  to  murder  her  should 
Bhe  make  the  least  noise ;  that  they  convey- 
ed her  on  foot  about  ten  miles,  to  a  place 
called  Enfield-wash,  and  brought  her  to  the 
house  of  one  Mrs.  Wells,  where  she  was 
pillaged  of  her  stays;  and,  because  she  re- 
fused to  turn  prostitute,  confined  in  a  cold, 
damp,  separate,  and  unfurnished  apartment; 
where  she  remained  a  whole  month,  with- 
out any  other  sustenance  than  a  few  stale 
crusts  of  bread,  and  about  a  gallon  of  water ; 
till  at  length  she  forced  her  way  trough  a 
window,  and  ran  hqme  to  her  mother's  house 
almost  naked,  in  the  night  of  tiie  twentjr- 
ninth  of  Januarv.    This  story,  improbaUe 
and  unsupported,  operated  so  stron^^ly  on 
the  passions  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aldermanbur^,  where  Cannings  mo- 
ther lived,  and  particularlv  among  nnatics 
of  all  denominations,  that  they  raised  volun- 
tary contributions,  with  surprising  eager- 
jiesB,  in  order  to  bring  the  suppoMd  deim- 
quents  to  justice.    Warrants  were  granted 
for  apprehending  Wells,  whtf  kept  the  house 
at  Ekifield-wasb,  and  her  accomplices,  the 
servant-maid,  whose  name  was  Virtue  Hall, 
and  one  Squires,  an  old  gipsy-woman,  whioh 
last  was  charged  by  Canning  with  having 
robbed  her  of  her  stays.   Wells,  though  ac- 
quitted of  the  felony,  was  punished  as  a 
bawd.    Hall  turned  evidence  for  Canning, 
but  ailerwards  redanted.  Squires,  the  gipsy, 
was  convicted  of  the  robbery,  though  she 
produced  undoubted  evidence  to  prove  that 
she  was  at  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire  that 
very  night  in  which  the  felony  was  said  to 
be  committed,  and  Canning  and  her  friends 
fell  into  divers  contradictions  during  the 
course  of  the  trial.  By  this  time  the  prepos- 
session of  the  common  people  in  her  fever 
had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that 
the  most  palpable  truths  which  appeared  on 
the  other  side,  had  no  other  efl^  than  that 
of  exasperating  them  to  the  most  dangerous 
degree  of  rage  and  revenge.    Some  of  the 
witnesses  for  Squires,  though  persons  of  un- 
blemished character,  were  so  intimidated, 
that  they  durst  not  enter  the  court;  and 
those  who  had  resolution  enouffh  to  give 
evidence  in  her  behalf  ran  the  risk  afasBBs- 
sinatioD  fitxn  the  vnlgar  that  sorromded 
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the  place.   On  this  occasion,  Sir  Crisp  Gas- 
coyne,  lord  mayor  of  London,  behaved  with 
that  laudable  courage  and  humanity  which 
ought  ever  to  distinguish  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  such  a  metropolis.  Considering  the 
improbability  of  the  charge,  the  heat,  par- 
tiality, and  blind  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  prosecuted,  and  being  convinced  of  the 
old  woman*s  innocence  by  a  great  number 
of  affidavits,  voluntarily  sent  up  from  the 
country  by  persons  of  unquestionable  credit, 
be,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  worthy 
citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  the  torrent  of 
vulgar  prejudice.    Application  was  made  to 
the  throne  for  mercy ;  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  who, 
having   examined  the  evidences  on  both 
•ides,  made  their  report  in  fkvor  of  Squires 
to  the  king  and  council ;  and  this  poor  old 
creature  was  indulged  with  his  majesty's 
pardon.    This  afiSiir  was  now  swelled  into 
such  a  fiiction  as  divided  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom,  including  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor,  the  high  as  well  as  the  humble. 
Pamphlets  and  pasquinades  were  published 
on  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  which  became 
the  general  topic  of  conversation  in  all  as- 
semblies, and  people  of  all  ranks  espoused 
one  or  other  party  with  as  much  warmth 
and  animosity  as  had  ever  inflamed  the 
whigs  and  tories,  even  at  the  most  rancor- 
ous period  of  their  opposition.  Subscriptions 
were  opened,  and  large  suras  levied,  on  one 
side,  to  prosecute  for  perjury  the  persons  on 
whose  evidence  the  pardon  had  been  grant- 
ed.   On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  in- 
terested themselves  for  the  gipsy  resolved 
to  support  her  witnesses,  and,  if  possible,  de- 
tect the  imposture  of  Canning.  Bills  of  per- 
jury were  preferred  on  both  side&  The  evi- 
dences for  Squires  were  tried  and  acquitted : 
at  first  Canning  absconded ;  but  afterwards 
surrendered  to  take  her  trial,  and  being, 
after  a  long  hearing,  found  guilty,  was  trans- 
ported to  Uie  British  coloniea    The  zeal  of 
her  friends,  however,  seemed  to  be  inflamed 
by  her  conviction;  and  those  who  carried 
on  the  prosecution  against  her  were  insult- 
ed, even  to  the  danger  of  their  lives.  They 
supplied  her  with  necessaries  of  all  sorts, 
paid  for  her  transportation  in  a  private  ship, 
where  she  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
venieneies  that  could  be  ail>rded  in  that  sit- 
uation, and  furnished  her  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  secured  to  her  a  very  agree- 
able reception  in  New-England. 

EXECUTION  OF  DR  CAMERON. 
Next  to  this  very  remarkable  transaction, 
the  incident  that  principally  distinguished 
this  year  in  England,  was  the  execution  of 
Doctor  Archibald  Cameron,  a  native  of 
North  Britain,  and  brother  to  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  chief  of  that  numerous  and  warlike 
tribe,  who  had  taken  the  field  with  the 


prince-pretender.  After  the  battle  of  Cnllo- 
den,  where  he  was  dangerously  woonded, 
he  found  means  to  escape  to  the  cootinent 
His  brother,  the  doctor,  had  accompanied 
him  in  all  his  expeditions,  though  not  in  a 
military  capacity,  and  was  included  with 
him  in  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion. Notwithstainding  the  immineot  dan- 
ger attending  such  an  attempt,  the  doctor 
returned  privately  to  Scotland,  in  order  (as 
it  was  reported)  to  recover  a  sum  of  money, 
belonging  to  the  pretender,  which  bad  been 
embezzl^  by  his  adherents  in  that  coontry. 
Wliatever  may  have  been  his  inducement 
to  levisit  his  native  country  under  such  a 
predicament,  certain  it  is,  he  was  discovered, 
apprehended,  and  conducted  to  Lopdon,  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  examined  by  the  privy- 
council,  and  produced  in  the  court  of  king*s 
bench,  where  his  identity  being  proved  by 
several  witnesses,  he  received  sentence  <^ 
de^th,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  The 
terror  and  resentment  of  the  people,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rebellion,  having  by  this  time 
subsided,  their  humane  passk>ns  did  not  fail 
to  operate  in  favor  of  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman :  their  pity  was  mingled  with  esteem, 
arising  from  his  personal  character,  which 
was  altogether  unblemished,  and  his  deport- 
ment on  this  occasion.  Which  they  could  not 
help  admiring,  as  the  standard  of  manly  for- 
titude and  decorum.  The  populace,  though 
not  very  subject  to  tender  emotions,  were 
moved  to  compassion  and  even  to  tears,  by 
his  behavior  at  the  place  of  execution ;  and 
many  sincere  well-wishers  to  the  present 
establishment  thought  that  the  sacrifice  of 
this  victim,  at  such  a  juncture,  could  not  re- 
dound either  to  its  honor  or  security. 

TUMULTS  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE 

KINGDOM. 
Thb  turbulent  spirit,  which  is  nevvr  to- 
tally extinguished  in  this  island,  manifeeled 
itself  in  sundry  tumults  that  broke  out  in 
difierent  parts  of  South  Britain.  The  prke 
of  provision,  and  bread  in  particular,  hemg 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  rate,  in  consequence 
of  an  absurd  exportation  of  corn,  ror  the 
sake  of  the  bounty,  a  formidable  body  of 
colliers,  and  other  laboring  people,  laJaed  an 
insurrection  at  Bristol,  began  to  plunder  the 
com  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  commit  snch 
outrages  in  the  city,  that  the  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  military 
power.  A  troop  of  dragoons  was  sent  to 
their  assistance,  and  the  insurgents  were 
quelled,  though  not  without  some  bloodshed 
Commotions  of  the  same  kind  were  excited 
in  Yorkshire,  Manchester,  and  several  other 
places  in  the  northern  countiea  At  Leeda» 
a  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  were 
obliged  in  their  own  defence  to  fire  upon 
the  rioters,  eight  or  nine  of  whom  veie 
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killed  on  the  spot;  and,  indeed,  ao  little  care 
baxi  been  taken  to  restrain  the  licentiouB  in- 
solence of  the  vulgar  by  proper  laws  and 
regulations,  duly  executed  under  the  eye  of 
the  civil  magistracy,  that  a  military  power 
was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  mamtain 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

DISrrURBANCES  IN  FRANCE. 
Thb  tranquillity  of  the  continent  was  not 
endangered  by  any  new  contest  or  disturb- 
ance; yet  the  breach  between  the  clergy 
and  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  every  day 
more  and  more  widened,  and  the  people  were 
pret^  equally  divided  between  superstition 
and  a  regard  for  civil  liberty.    The  parlia- 
ment having  caused  divers  ecclesiastics  to 
be  apprehended,  for  having  refused  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  to  persons  in  ex- 
tremity, who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  all  of  them  declared  thev  acted 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  arcnbishop 
of  Paris.    Application  being  made  to  this 
haughty  prelate,  he  treated  the  deputies  of 
the  parliament  with  the  most  supercilious 
contempt,  and  even  seemed  to  brave  the 
power  and  authority  of  that  body.    They, 
on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  recusant  clergv,  until  their 
sovereign  ordered  them  to  desist    Then 
they  presented  remonstrances  to  his  majesty, 
reminding  him  of  their  privilejpes,  and  the 
dutjr  of  their  station,  which  obliged  them  to 
do  justice  on  all  delinquents.    In  the  mean 
time,  they  continued  to  perform  their  func- 
tkHia,  and  even  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  the  bishop  of  Orleans,  whom  they 
summoned  to  attend  their  tribunal.    Next 
day  they  received  from  Versailles  a  fo/fre<{e 
cachet^  accompanied  by  letters  patent,  com- 
manding them  to  suspend  all  prosecutions 
relating  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments ; 
and  ordering  the  letters  patent  to  be  regis- 
tered.   Instead  of  obeying  these  commands, 
they  presented  new  remonstrances,  for  an- 
swers to  which  they  were  referred  to  the 
king's  former  declarations.   In  consequence 
of  uiis  intimation,  they  had  spirit  enough  to 
resolve,  **  That,  whereas  certain  evil-minded 
persons  had  prevented  truth  from  reaching 
the  throne,  the  chambers  remained  assem- 
bled, and  all  other  business  should  be  sus- 
pended.**   The  afiair  was  now  become  very 
serious.  His  majesty,  by  fresh  letters  patent, 
renewed  his  orders,  and  commanded  them 
to  proceed  with  their  ordinary  business,  on 
pain  of  incurring  his  displeasure.    They 
forthwith  came  to  another  resolution,  im- 
porting, that  they  could  not  obey  this  injunc- 
tion without  abifeach  of  their  duty  and  their 
oath.  Next  day  kttres  de  cachet  were  issued, 
buiishing  to  aifierent  parts  of  the  kingdom 
all  the  members,  except  those  of  the  great 
chamber,  which  the  court  did  not  find  more 
tractable  than  their  brethren.    They  forth^ 


with  resolved  to  abide  by  the  two  resolutioiis 
mentioned  above;  and,  as  an  instance  of  their 
unshaken  fortitude,  ordered  an  ecclesiastic 
to  be  taken  into  custody  for  refusing  the  sac- 
raments.   This  spirited  measure  involved 
them  in  the  fate  of  the  rest ;  for  thej  were 
also  exiled  from  Paris,  the  citizens  of  which 
did  not  fail  to  extol  their  conduct  with  the 
loudest  encomiums,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  their  resentment  against  the  clergy, 
who  could  not  stir  abroad  without  being  ex- 
posed to  violence  or  insult    The  example 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  followed  bv 
that  of  Rouen,  which  had  courage  enough 
to  issue  orders  for  apprehending  the  bishop 
of  Evreux,  because  he  had  refused  to  amiear 
when  summoned  to  their  tribunal    Their 
decrees  on  this  occasbn  being  annulled  by 
the  king's  council  of  state,  wey  presented 
a  bold  remonstrance,  which,  however,  had 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  exasperating 
the  ministry.    A  grand  deputation  being 
ordered  to  attend  the  king,  they  were  com- 
manded to  desist  from  intermeadling  in  dis- 
putes relating  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  register  this  injanction.    At 
their  return  they  had  recourse  to  a  new  re- 
monstrance;  and  one  of  their  principal 
counsellors,  who  had  spoken  freely  in  the 
debates  on  this  subject,  was  arrested  by  a 
party  of  dragoons,  who  carried  him  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Dourlens.    In  a  word,  the 
body  of  the  people  declared  for  the  parlia- 
ment, in  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny ; 
and,  had  they  not  been  overawed  b^  a  formi- 
dable standing  army,  would  certainly  have 
taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties ; 
while  the  monarch  weakly  suffered  himself 
to  be  governed  by  priestly  delusions;  and, 
secure  in  his  military  appointment,  seemed 
to  set  the  rest  of  his  subjects  at  defiance. 
Apprehensive,  however,  that  these  disputes 
would  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  he,  by  letters  patent,  estah* 
lished  a  royal  chamber  for  the  prosecution 
of  suits  civil  and  criminal,  which  was  opened 
with  a  solemn  mass  performed  in  the  queen's 
chapel  at  the  Louvre,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers assisted.    On  this  occasion   another 
difficulty  occurred.     The   letters  patent, 
constituting  this  new  court,  ought  to  have 
been  registered  by  the  parliament,  which 
was  now  no  more.    To  remedy  this  defect, 
application  was  inade  to  the  inferior  court 
of  the  Chatelet ;  which  refusing  to  register 
them,  one  of  its  members  was  committed  to 
the  Bastile,  and  another  absconded.  Intimi- 
dated by  this  exertion  of  despotic  power, 
they  allowed  the  king*s  officers  to  enter  the 
letters  in  their  register;  but  afterwards 
adopted  more  vigorous  resolutionSb     The 
lieutenant  civil  appearing  in  their  court,  all 
the  counsellors  rose  up,  and  retired,  leaving 
him  alone,  and  on  the  table  an  mrrHt  im- 
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pertinff,  that  wlMreas  the  eonfioeineiit  of 
on«  of  tiieir  memben,  the  piosecolion  of 
another,  who  daret  not  appear,  and  the  pres- 
ent calamities  of  the  nation,  gave  them  just 
apprehensbn  for  their  own  persons,  mej 
had,  after  mature  deliberation,  thought 
proper  to  retire.  Thus  a  dangerous  ferment 
was  excited  by  the  king's  espousing  the 
cause  of  spiritual  insolence  and  oppression 
against  the  general  voice  of  his  people,  and 
the  plainest  dictates  of  reason  and  common 


PROCE£DINdS  OF  THE  DIET  RELATIVE 
TO  EAST  FRIEZELAND. 

Thb  property  of  East  Friezeland  continu- 
ed still  to  be  the  source  of  contention  be- 
tween the  electors  of  Brandenburgh  and 
Hanover.  The  interests  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  being  powerfully  supported  by  the 
house  of  Austria,  the  minister  of  that  power 
at  the  diet  proposed  that  the  affiiir  should 
be  taken  into  immediate  consideration.  He 
was  seconded  by  the  minister  of  Brunswick ; 
but  the  envoy  from  Brandenburgh,  having^ 
protested  in  form  against  this  procedure, 
withdrew  from  the  assembly,  and  the  Bruns- 
wick minister  made  a  counter  protestation, 
after  which  he  also  retired.  Then  a  motion 
being  made,  that  this  dispute  should  be  re- 
ferr^  to  the  decision  of  the  Aulic  council 
at  Vienna,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative 
b^  a  majority  of  fourteen  voices.  His  Prus- 
sian majesty's  final  declaration  with  regard 
to  this  affair  was  afterwards  presented  to 
the  diet,  and  answered  in  the  sequel  by  a 
memorial  ftom  his  Britannic  majesty  as 
elector  of  Hanover.  Some  other  petty  dis- 
putes likewise  happened  between  the  re- 
gency of  Hanover  and  the  city  of  Hunster ; 
and  the  former  claiming  some  bailiwicks  in 
the  territories  of  Bremen,  sequestered  cer- 
tain revenues  belonging  to  this  city,  in 
Stade  and  Ferden,  till  these  claims  snould 
be  satisfied. 

EXTRAORDINARY  TREATY. 

Thb  court  of  Vienna  having  dropped  for 
the  present  the  scheme  for  electing  a  king 
of  the  Romans,  concluded  a  very  extreor- 
dinaiT  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Modena, 
stipulating,  that  his  serene  highness  should 
be  appointed  perpetual  governor  of  the 
dutchy  of  Mil|n,  with  a  salary  of  ninety 
thousand  florins,  on  condition  that  he  should 
maintain  a  body  of  four  thoutend  men,  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  empress-queen ;  that 
her  Imperial  majesty  should  have  a  right  to 
place  garrisons  in  the  citadel  of  Mirandola 
and  R^ggio,  as  well  as  in  the  castle  of 
MasBa-Carrara :  that  the  archduke  Peter 
Leopold,  third  son  of  their  Imperial  majes- 
ties, should  espouse  the  daughter  of  the  he- 
reditary prince  of  Modena,  by  the  heiress 
of  MasBa-Carrara;  and  in  case  of  her  dying 
without  hein  male,  the  estates  of  that  hoode 


and  the  dutchy  of  Mirandola  should  devolve 
to  the  archduke;  but  in  case  of  her  having 
male  israe,  that  she  should  enjoy  the  princi- 

5Iity  of  Fermia,  and  other  posseasioos  in 
ungary,  claimed  by  the  duke  of  Modena, 
for  her  fintune :  finally,  that  on  the  eztinc- 
tkm  of  the  male  branch  of  the  house  of 
Este,  all  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena should  devolve  to  the  house  of  AnsCria. 

CONFERENCES  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
NOVA  SCOTIA  BROKE  UP. 

Whilb  the  powers  on  the  oontioent  of 
Europe  were  thus  employed  in  strengthen- 
ing meir  respective  interests,  and  concert- 
ing measures  for  preventing  any  interrup- 
tion of  the  general  tranquillity,  matters 
were  fast  ripening  to  a  fresh  rupture  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  in  dif^rent  parts  of  North  America. 
We  have  already  observed  that  commisBa- 
ries  had  been  appointed,  and  conferences 
opened  at  Paris,  to  determine  the  diqntes 
between  the  two  crowns,  relating  to  the 
boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  we  took 
notice  in  ^neral  <ji  the  little  arts  of  eva- 
sion practised  by  the  French  commiasariei^ 
to  darken  and  perplex  the  dispute,  and  ehide 
the  pretensions  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
They  persisted  in  emplo^g  these  arts  tf 
chicanery  and  cavil,  with  such  perseve- 
rance, that  the  negotiation  proved  abortiye, 
the  conference  broke  up,  and  everything 
seemed  to  portend  approaching  hosdHtiea. 
But,  before  we  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  in- 
cidents which  were  the  immediate  Ibrenm- 
nera  of  the  war,  we  will  endeavor  to  ccsi- 
vey  a  just  idea  of  the  dispute  concerning 
Nova  Scotia;  which  we  apprehend  is  hSi 
imperfectly  understood,  though  of  the  utr 
most  importance  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain.  -' 

DESCRlPnON  OF  NOVA  SCOnA 

Nova  SoonriA,  called  by  the  French  Aca- 
dia, lies  between  the  forty-fourth  and  fiftieth 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  having  New-Eng- 
land and  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  aooSi 
and  'south-west,  and  the  river  and  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  to  the  north  and  north-east 
The  winter,  which  continues  near  seven 
months  in  this  country,  is  intensely  cM; 
and  without  the  intervention  of  anvtinng 
that  can  be  called  spring,  it  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  summer,  the  heat  of  which 
is  almost  insupportable,  but  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance. The  soil  in  general  is  thin  and 
barren,  thoueh  some  ports  of  it  are  said  to 
be  equal  to  Sie  best  land  in  England.  The 
whole  country  is  covered  with  a  perpetual 
fog,  even  after  the  summer  has  commenced. 
It  was  first  possessed  by  the  French,  before 
they  made  any  establishment  in  Canada; 
who,  by  dint  of  industry  and  indefhtigaUe 
perseverance,  in  struggling  with  the  noany 
difficulties  they  necesaariiy  labored  under  m 
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the  inikiicy  of  this  wtdement,  snbeiflted  tol- 
erably well,  and  iDcreased  conoderab^, 
with  very  little  assiBtaiice  from  Europe; 
whilst  we,  even  now,  should  lose  the  im- 
mense  expense  we  have  already  been  at 
to  settle  a  colony  there,  and  should  see  all 
our  endeavors  to  that  end  defeated,  if  the 
support  of  the  royal  hand  was  witlidrawn 
but  for  a  moment  This  countrv,  by  the  pos- 
session of  which  Sn  enemy  would  be  enabled 
greatly  to  annoy  all  our  other  colonies,  and, 
if  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  would  be  of 
singular  service  both  to  their  fishery  and 
their  sugar  islands,  has  frequently  changed 
hands  from  the  French  to  Uie  English,  and 
from  the  English  back  again  to  the  French, 
till  our  right  to  it  was  finally  settlid  by  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 
which  all  the  country  included  within  the 
ancient  limits  of  what  was  called  Nova 
Sootia  or  Acadia  was  ceded  to  the  English. 
This  article  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  but,  for  want  of  ascertain- 
ing distinctly  what  were  the  bounds  intend- 
ed to  be  fixed  by  the  two  nations  with  re- 
spect to  this  province,  disputes  arose,  and 
commiBsaries,  as  we  have  observed,  were 
appointed  by  both  sides,  to  adjust  the  litiga- 
tion. 

The  ooousisBaries  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  conformed  themselves  to  die  rule 
laid  down  by  the  treaty  itself,  and  assigned 
thoee  as  the  ancient  limits  of  this  country, 
which  had  always  passed  as  such,  from  the 
very  earliest  time  of  any  certainty,  down 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  which  the 
two  crowns  had  firequently  declared  to  be 
such,  and  which  the  French  had  often  ad- 
mitted and  allowed.  These  limits  are,  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  to 
the  north,  and  Pentagoet  to  the  west:  the 
country  situated  between  these  boundaries 
is  that  which  the  French  received  by  the 
treaty  of  St  Germain's,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  under 
the  general  name  of  Acadia.  Of  this  coun- 
try, thus  limited,  they  continued  in  posses- 
sion firom  that  neriod  to  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundreu  and  fifty-four,  when  a  de- 
scent was  made  upon  it,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  SedfifwicL  That  these  were  then 
the  undisputed  limits  of  Acadia,  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  commissaries  plainly  proved, 
by  a  letter .  of  Louis  XIII.  to  the  Sieurs 
Qiarnisay  and  La  Tour,  regulating  their 
jurisdictions  in  Acadia;  bv  the  sub^uent 
commissions  of  tfie  French  idng  to  the  same 
persons,  as  governors  of  Acadia,  in  die  se- 
quel; and  l^  that  which  was  afterwards 
granted  to  the  Sieur  Denys,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four;  all  of 
which  extend  the  bounds  of  this  country 
from  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  Pentagoet 
and  New-England.   That  these  were  the 


notions  of  the  French  with  respect  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  this  province,  was  farther 
confirmed  by  the  demand  made  by  their 
ambassador,  m  the  course  of  that  same  year, 
for  the  restitution  of  the  forts  Pentagoet,  St 
John's,  and  Port  Royal,  as  forts  situated  in 
Acadia.  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  upon  the  revival  of  the 
claim  of  France  to  this  coontir  of  Acadia, 
which  had  been  left  undecided  by  the  treaty 
of  Westminster,  the  French  ambassador, 
then  at  the  court  of  London,  assigned  Pen- 
tagoet as  the  western,  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  as  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
country;  and  alleged  the  restitution  of 
Acadia  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  and  the  possession  taken 
by  France  in  consequence  thereof,  as  well 
as  the  continuation  of  that  possession,  with 
the  same  limits,  to  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-four,  as  jiroofB  of  the 
equity  and  validitv  of  the  clahn  he  then 
made ;  in  which  claim,  and  in  the  manner 
of  supporting  it,  he  was  particularly  approv- 
ed of  by  tlw  court  of  France.  The  same 
court  afterwards  thought  it  so  clear,  upon 
former  determinations,  and  her  own  former 
possessions,  that  the  true  ancient  boundaries 
of  Acadia  were  Pentagoet  to  the  west,  and 
the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  north,  that 
she  desired  no  specificatkm  oi  limits  in  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  nut  was  contented  with  the 
restitution  of  Acadia,  generally  named ;  and, 
upon  a  dispute  which  arose  in  the  execution 
of  this  treaty,  France  reasserted,  and  Great 
Britain,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to  the 
above-mentioned  limits  of  Acadia;  and 
France  obtained  possession  of  that  country, 
so  bounded,  under  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The 
sense  of  Fiance  upon  this  subject,  in  the 
years  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  was  also  clearlv  manifested,  in 
the  memorials  delivered  at  that  time  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London, 
complaining  of  some  encroachments  made 
by  ^e  English  upon  the  coast  of  Acadia : 
he  describni  the  country  as  extending  from 
isle  Per^ee,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  to  St  Geor^'s 
island ;  and  again  in  a  subsequent  comfdamt, 
made  by  Mens.  Barillon  and  Mons.  de  Bon- 
repaus  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  against 
the  judge  of  Pemaquid,  for  having  seized 
the  effects  of  a  French  merchant  at  Penta- 
goet, which,  said  diev,  was  situated  in  Aca- 
dia, as  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda  To  explain  the  sense  of  France, 
touching  the  bounds  of  Acadia  m  the  ^ear 
one  thousand  seven  hundred,  the  British 
commissaries  produced  a  proposal  of  the 
Fronoh  ambassador,  then  residing  in  Great 
Britain,  to  restrain  the  limits  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  river  St  George.   They  also  ift* 
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fltaneed  the  fiureiider  of  Port  Royal  in  the 
year  one  thooand  eeyeD  handled  and  ten« 
in  which  Acadia  ie  deaeribed  with  the  moe 
limits  with  which  France  had  reeeiyed  it  ift 
the  years  one  thouwnd  mx  hundred  and 
thirty-twoi  and  one  thoosuid  ox  hundred 
and  siity-eevea  And  further  to  ascertain 
the  sense  of  both  crowns,  even  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  itself  they  produced  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain*s  instmctions  to  her  anibaa> 
eadors  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  in  which  they  were  direct- 
ed to  insist,  ^  That  his  most  Christian  ma^ 
jesty  should  quit  all  claim  or  title,  by  virtue 
of  any  former  treaty,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
country  called  Nova  Scotia,  and  exnreasly 
to  Port  Royal,  otherwise  Annapolis  Royal. 
To  these  they  added  a  manifest  demonstra- 
tion*  founded  on  indisputable  Acts,  proving 
that  the  recital  of  the  several  sorts  of  right 
which  France  had  ever  pretended  to  this 
country,  and  the  specification  of  bod)  terms, 
Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  were  intended  by 
Great  Britain  to  obviate  all  doubts  vrhich 
had  ever  been  made  concerning  the  limits 
of  Acadia,  and  to  comprehend  with  more 
certainty  all  that  eountiy  which  Franee  had 
ever  received  as  such:  finally,  to  spect/Jr 
what  France  considered  as  Acadia.  During 
the  treaty,  they  referred  to  the  oflers  of 
that  ciDwn  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hnndred  and  twelve,  in  which  she  proposed 
to  restrsin  the  boundary  of  Acadia  to  the 
river  St  Geocge,  as  a  departure  from  ite 
real  boundary,  in  case  QntX  Britain  would 
restore  to  her  the  possession  of  that  oountiy. 
From  all  these  facts  it  plainly  appeared  that 
Great  Britain  demanded  nothing  but  what 
the  fair  construction  of  the  words  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  necessarily  implies;  and 
that  it  is  impossiUe  for  anything  to  have 
more  evident  marks  of  candor  and  fairness 
in  it,  than  the  demand  of  the  English  on 
this  occasion.  From  the  variety  of  evidence 
brought  in  support  of  this  claim,  it  evidently 
results,  that  the  English  commissaries  as- 
signed no  limits  as  the  ancient  limits  of 
Ajcadia,  but  those  which  France  hen^  de- 
termiiied  to  be  such  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-two;  and  which 
she  possessed,  in  consequence  of  that  deter- 
mination, till  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fiAy-fbur;  that  in  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  France  claimed,  and 
received  i^  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eixty-oine,  the  country  which  Great  Britain 
now  claims  as  Acadia,  restored  to  France 
hy  the  treaty  of  Breda  under  that  general 
denomination :  that  France  never  consider- 
ed Acadia  as  having  any  otiier  limits  than 
those  which  were  assigned  to  it  from  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  to  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ten;  and  that,  hy  the  treaty  of 


Utreaht,  she  engaged  to 
same  ooontry  as  Acadia,  wluch  FVuiee 
always  assoted  and  poi  ~        ~ 

Britain  now  clams,  as  such.    Should  thr 
crown  of  France,  theresfive,  be  ever  w£Qi^ 
to  decide  what  are  the  ancient  tinils  d 
Acadia,  by  her  own  decUtwttio—  so  fie- 
quently  nmde  in  like  discnasiaDn  wptm  the 
same  point,  fay  her  powcfriops  of  tius  cosn- 
try  for  almost  a  century,  and  byiierdtnuip- 
tion  of  Acadia,  during  the  acmtintas  sf 
that  very  treaty  upon  which  &a  douht  ■ 
raised,  she  cannot  but  admit  the  dumsf 
Great  Britain  to  he  confemafale   to  Ihe 
treaty  of  Utredit,  and  to  the  descriptiaB  tf 
the  country  transferred  to  Great  Brnain  b^ 
the  tweMtti  article  of  that  treaty,    lliere  m 
a  consistency  in  the  claim  of  the  EagU, 
and  a  comjdeteness  in  the  evidenee  farn^ 
in  support  of  i^  which  is  seldom 
discuBBSons  of  this  sort ;  for  it  larelj 
in  disputes  of  sueh  a  nature  bet^ 
crowns^  that  either  of  them  can   aati^ 
oier  to  have  its  pretensions  decided  by  fee 
known  and  repeated  dedaratioiM^  or  the 
possessions  of  the  other.    To  answer  Ike 
force  of  this  detail  of  oondosive  liislGned 
foots,  and  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  rrn! 
question  in  dispute,  the  French  ooamuan- 
ries,  in  their  memorial,  kid  it  down  as  a 
disthietion  made  by  the  treaty  of  Utzecki. 
that  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  leHiied 
to  by  that  tireaty,  are  difihrent  from  waj 
with  which  that  oountiy  may  have  pssni 
under  the  treaties  of  8t  Uennain's  and 
Areda;  and  then  endeavored  to  show,  epoa 
the  testimoaiee  of  maps  and  historiaDs,  thst 
Acadia  and  its  limits  were  ancieetfy  eos- 
fined  to  the  eooth-eastem  part  of  the  pen- 
insula.   In   support   of  diis  eysleai,   Che 
Frendi  commissaries  had  reooune  id  an- 
cient mape  and  historians,  who,  ss  they  as- 
serted, had  ever  confined  Acadia  to  the 
limits  they  assigned.   Thcnr  alleged,  that 
those  commissions  of  the  French  tovem- 
ment  over  Acadia,  which  the  Enylim  cited 
as  evidence  of  the  limits  they  clamied,  were 
given  as  ooramisBions  over  Acadia  and  Ike 
country  around  it,  and  not  over  Acadit 
only :  that  the  whole  of  the  coimtry  ekiB- 
ed  hy  the  English  as  Acadia,  could  not  pos- 
siblv  be  snppmed  ever  to  be  eonsidefed  as 
such,  because  vmAy  parts  of  that  terriltsy 
always  did,  and  still  do,  preserve  particahr 
and  distinct  name&    Th^  affirmed  New 
France  to  be  a  prorince  m  itaelf ;  and  a^ 
gued,  that  many  parts  of  what  we  cfatiD  as 
Acadia  can  never  have  been  in  Acadia,  be- 
cause historians  and  the  French  oaminii- 
sions  of  government  expready  place  tkeai 
in  New  France.    They  asserted,  that  ao 
evidence  can  be  drawn  of  the  opinioo  of 
any  crown,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  aoj 
country,  fiom  its  declaration  during  fee  B^ 
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ffotnlkiD  of  a  treaty;  and,  in  the  end,  re- 
rying  upon  maps  and  historians  fbr  the  an- 
cient limits  of  Acadia,  they  pretended  that 
the  express  restitution  of  St  Germain's  and 
the  possession  taken  by  France  in  oonse- 
queiice  of  the  treaty  or  Breda,  after  a  long 
diseossion  of  the  limits  and  the  declaration 
of  France  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  fiireign  to  the  point 
in  question.  In  refutation  of  these  maxims, 
the  English  commifliaries  proved^  from  an 
examiitetion  of  the  taxps  and  historians 
cited  fay  the  French  in  suf^port  of  their 
system,  that  if  this  (question  was  to  he  de- 
cided upon  the  authorities  which  they  them- 
selves allowed  to  belong,  and  to  te  appli- 
cable to  this  discussion,  the  limits  which 
they  assigned  were  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  best  maps  of  all  countries,  which  are 
authorities  in  point  fi>r  dltnest  every  part  of 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain.  They  snowed, 
that  tiie  French  historians^  Champlain  and 
Denyi^  and  partieukrly  this  last,  with  hii 


commission  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  assigned  the  same 
northern  and  western  limits  to  Acadia  which 
they  did ;  and  that  Escarbot,  another  of  their 
historians,  ss  'fiir  as  any  evidence  can  be 
drawn  from  his  writing  agrees  entirely 
with  the  former  twa  They  observed,  that 
all  these  evidences  ftill  m  with  and  confirm 
the  better  authorities  of  treaties,  and  the 
several  transactions  between  the  two  crowns 
for  near  a  century  pest ;  and  that  the  French 
commissaries,  by  deviating  from  treaties, 
and  the  late  proceedings  of  the  two  crowns, 
to  ancient  historians  and  maps,  only  made  a 
transition  from  an  authentic  to  an  insuffi- 
cient sort  of  evidence,  and  led  the  English 
commissaries  into  an  inquiry,  which  proved, 
.that  both  tfie  proper  and  the  improper,  the 
regular  and  the  foreign  evidence,  vpon 
which  this  matter  had  been  rested,  eqaallv 
confotsd  die  limits  aUeged  by  the  French 
commissBries  as  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia. 
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TbMe  exwniM  w«ra  defrftyed 
hf  a  eontmaation  of  Uie  datiee 
OB  nualt,  Jbe.  •  land-tax  at  three 
■hilliiigg  in  ttepoviid;  a  daty 
OB  UeeBMs,  to  be  yearly  paid 
hf  pawnbroken  and  deaiera  in 
MCODd-hand  goods,  within  the 
Mlto  of  mortality ;  the  mtm  of 
one  million  four  hundred  thou- 
aaad  pounde  advanced  by  the 
hank,  aeeordiBf  to  a  pn^poaal 
made  tbr  that  purpoee;  five 
handred  thousand  pounds  to  be 
isanaed  from  the  sinking  Aind; 
a  duty  laid  on  gum  Senegal; 
and  the  oontinuation  of  divers 
otbeff  oecasiooal  impositions. 
Tke  graata  for  the  year  amoant* 
ed  to  something  lem  than  four 
■liilions,  and  the  provisions 
made  Ibr  this  expense  exceeded 
it  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
«venty-one  thousand  twenty- 
foor  poanls.  ten  shillings,  and 
sixpence  iMtpmny. 
Among  the  proceedings  of  this 
■emion,  it  may^iot  be  Improper 
to  BMRtion  a  new  aet  for  the 
prevention  of  muidere,  which 
had  been  shockingly  fkequent 
of  tate,  importing,  that  every 
erimiaal  convicted  of  this  hor- 
rid crime  should  he  executed  in 
one  dav  after  his  sentence,  and 
Us  body  deliveied  to  the  sur- 

S»Bs  for  dissection-^an  expe- 
eat  which  had  been  found 
pndactive  of  very  salutary  eon- 


3  Brveral  duties  on  salt,  as  well 
as  on  red  and  white  herrings 


deli  vered  out  for  home  consump- 
tion, were  reoderad  perpetual, 
though  subject  to  be  redeemed 
\fy  parliament ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  the  debt  eoBtraeted 
upon  these  duties  being  dis- 
charged, all  the  after  produce  of 
them  should  become  part  of  the 
sinking  fiind. 

By  the  new  law  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  in  the  county  where 
the  crioM  shall  be  commltied 
is  obliged,  upon  receiving  prop- 
er Information,  to  prosecute  the 
oflbndera  at  the  expense  of  the 
county.  It  was  likewise  pro- 
posed, that  in  case  no  pronecu- 
tion  of  this  nature  shouki  be 
commenced  within  a  certain 
limited,  time  after  the  informa- 
tion rtiould  have  been  legally 
given,  in  that  case  the  county 
might  be  sued  by  the  person 
w1k>  had  sustained  the  damage, 
and  obliged  to  indemaiiy  him 
for  his  loss ;  but  this  clause  was 
rejected  by  the  majority;  and 
the  bill  having  made  its  way 
through  both  housse,  received 
the  royal  assent. 
Several  other  bills  were  passed 
—one  for  regulating  the  nam- 
ber  of  public  houses,  and  the 
mora  easy  conviction  of  persons 
selling  ale  and  strong  liquors 
without  license ;  an  aet  which 
empowered  the  Justices  of  peace 
to  tyrannfam  over  their  follow- 
subjects -^a  secondi  enabUng 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
to  improve,  enlaige,  and  a^m 


the  avenues  and  streeta  of  thm 
city,  according  to  a  concerteil 
plan,  to  be  executed  by  voluu- 
tary  subscription— a  Uilrd,  al- 
towing  the  exportation  of  Wool 
and  woollen  yarn  /rom  Ireland 
Into  any  port  in  Great  ftritain 
—and  a  fourth,  prescribing  the 
breadth  of  the  wheels  bekmaing 
to  heavy  carriages,  that  the  him 
roads  of  the  kingdom  might  oe 
the  belter  preserved- 
6  The  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
consisted  of  above  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes,  including  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  books 
of  drawinn.  and  three  thou- 
sand live  handrad  and  sixteen 
manuscripts,  besides  a  multi- 
tude of  prints.  The  museum 
comprehended  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  medals,  coins,  urns,  uteB- 
sils,  seals,  cameos,  intaglios, 
precious  stones,  vessels  of  agate 
and  Jasper,  crystals,  span,  fos- 
sils, metals,  minerals,  ores, 
earths,  sands,  salta,  bitumens, 
sniphure,  ambergris,  talcs,  mICK, 
testacea,  corals,  sponges,  echini, 
echenites.  asterie,  trochi,  cms- 
tatia,  stellse  marine,  fishes, 
birds,  eggs,  and  nests,  sipen, 
serpents,  quadrupeds,  insects, 
human  calculi,  anatoroical 
preparations,  seeds,  gams,  roots, 
dried  plants,  pictures,  draw- 
ings, and  mathematical  instru- 
ments. All  these  articles,  with 
a  short  account  of  each,  aw 
specified  in  thirty-eight  voluoses 
In  folio,  and  eight  in  quarto. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ambitunu  8cheme$  of  the  Frmch  in  North  America — Rite  and  Conduct  of  ike  Ohm 
Company-^Letter  Jrom  the  Chvenwr  of  Virginia  to  the  iFVencA  Commander  at 
Rieiere-aivb'Beijf-^Petfidioue  Practices  of  the  French  m  Nona  Scotia — Major  Lm- 
rence  defeats  the  French  NeutrdU'^British  Ambassador  at  Paris  amused  with  geth 
eral  Promises — Session  opened — Supplies  granted — Reveal  of  the  Act  for  Naiurd' 
iting  Jews-^Motionfor  Repealing  a  former  Adfaooratle  to  the  Jews — Eaai  /ndic 

Mutiny  BUI — Case  of  Le -^Session  dosed^Death  of  Mr,  Pelham — CSumge  is 

the  Ministry — New  Parliament  assembled  and  prorogued — Disputes  m  the  hidi 
Parliament — Transactions  in  the  East  Indies — Account  of  the  English  SettlemeHti 
on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  Coast — Dispute  alfout  the  Chvemment  of  Arcot 
Mohammed  Ali  Khan  supported  by  the  English — Mr.  dive  takes  Arcot — And  de 
feats  the  Enemy  in  the  Plains  of  Arani,  and  at  Koveripauk — He  reduces  three 
Forts^  and  takes  M.  d'AnteuU — Chunda  Saib  taken  and  put  to  Deaths  and  his  Army 
routed — Convention  between  the  East  India  Companies  of  England  and  Prance— 
C^eneral  View  of  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America — NeuhEr^land  and  Neu- 
York — NeuhJersey-^Pennsylvania-^Maryland —  Virginia — The  Two  CaroHnas— 
Georgia — The  French  surprise  Logs-Town,  on  the  Ohio^^Conference  with  the  In- 
diahs  at  Albany — Colonel  Washington  defeated  and  taken  by  the  F^^nch  on  the 
Ohio— Divisions  anunw  the  British  Colonies — The  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  professes  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion — ParKamenl  of  Paris  recaOei 
from  Exile- — Affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugwr— Session  opened — Supplies  granted 
— BUI  in  BehayF  of  Chelsea  Pensioners — Oxfordshire  Election — Message  from  the 
King  to  the  House  of  Commons — Court  of  Versailles  amuses  the  English  Ministry 
— lesion  closed. 


AMBITIOUS  SCHEMES  OF  THE  FRENCH. 
WmLB  the  British  ministry  depended 
upon  the  success  of  the  oonferences  between 
the  commissaries  of  the  two  crowns  at  Paris, 
the  French  were  actually  employed  in  exe- 
cuting their  plans  of  encroachment  upon  the 
Bntira  colomes  in  North  America.  Their 
scheme  was  to  engross  the  whole  fur-trade 
of  that  continent;  and  they  had  already 
made  great  process  in  extending  a  chain 
of  ibrts,  connectmg  their  settlements  on  the 
river  Mississippi  with  their  possessions  in 
Canada,  along  the  ^reat  lakes  of  Erie  and 
Ontario,  which  last  issues  into  the  river  St 
Lawrence.  By  these  means  they  hoped  to 
exclude  the  English  from  all  communication 
and  traffic  with  the  Indian  nations,  even 
those  that  lay  contiguous  to  the  British  set- 
tlements, and  confine  them  within  a  line  of 
their  drawing,  beyond  which  they  should 
neither  exteml  their  trade  nor  plantations. 
Their  commercial  spirit  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  gigantic  strides  of  their  ambition : 
they  could  not  supply  all  those  Indians  with 
the  necessaries  they  wanted,  so  that  many 
of  the  natives  had  recourse  to  the  English 
settlements;  and  this  commerce  produced 
a  connexion,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
British  adventurers  ventured  to  travel  with 
merchandise  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ohio,  that  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  a  great 
way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apalachian 
roouDtains,  beyond  which  none  of  our  col- 


onists had  ever  attempted  to  penetrate.  The 
tract  of  country  lying  along  the  Ohio  is  ■> 
fertile,  pleasant,  and  inviting,  and  the  In- 
dians, called  Twightees,  who  inhabit  those 
delightful  plains,  were  so  well  disposed  to- 
wards a  close  alliance  with  the  English,  that, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  one  thouand  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen,  Mr.  Spotswood,  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  proposed  a  plan  for  erect- 
ing a  company  to  aettle  such  lands  upon 
this  river  as  should  be  ceded  to  them  by 
treaty  with  the  natives ;  but  the  design  was 
at  that  time  frustrated,  partly  by  the  indo- 
lence and  timidity  of  the  British  mmislry. 
who  were  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
French,  and  partly  by  the  jealoosies  and 
divisions  subsisting  between  the  dififerent 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  very  same 
circumstances  encouraged  the  French  to 
proceed  in  their  project  of  invaskm.  ^^t 
length,  they  penetrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  across  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  upon  the  territory  of  New-York 
built  with  impunity,  and,  indeed,  witboat 
opposition,  the  fert  of  Crown  Point,  the 
most  insolent  and  dangerous  encroachment 
tiiat  they  had  hitherto  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 

RISE.  &C.  OF  THE  OHIO  COMPANY. 

GoTKRNOR  Sfotbwood*8  scheme  for  an 

Ohio  company  was  revived   immediatelr 

after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whco 

certain  merchants  of  London,  who  tnM 
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o  Maryland  and  Virginia,  petitioned  the 
government  on  this  subject,  and  were  in- 
ulged  not  only  with  a  grant  of  a  great 
ract  of  groond  to  the  southward  of  Penn- 
ylvania,  which  they  promised  to  settie,  but 
iso  with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
vith  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
>hio.  This  design  no  sooner  transpired, 
han  the  French  governor  of  Canada  took 
he  akurm,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  governors 
if  New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  giving  them 
o  understand,  that  as  the  English  inland 
raders  had  encroached  on  the  French  terri- 
x>Tie8  and  privileges,  by  trading  with  the 
[ndians  under  the  protection  of  his  sovereign, 
le  would  seize  them  wherever  they  could 
3e  found,  if  they  did  not  immediately  desist 
from  that  illicit  practice.  No  regard  beinr 
paid  to  tins  intimation,  he  next  year  caused 
three  British  traders  to  be  arrested.  Their 
efiects  were  confiscated,  and  they  them- 
selves conveyed  to  Quidbc,  from  whence 
they  were  sent  prisonm  to  Rochelle  in 
France,  and  there  detained  in  confinement 
In  this  situation  they  presented  a  remon- 
strance to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  at  that 
time  English  ambassador  in  Paris,  and  he 
claiming  them  as  British  subjects,  they  were 
set  at  hberty.  Although,  in  answer  to  his 
lord^ip's  memorial,  the  court  of  Versailles 
promised  to  transmit  orders  to  the  French 

governors  in  America  to  use  all  their  en- 
eavors  for  preventing  any  disputes  that 
might  have  a  tendency  to  alter  the  good 
correspondence  established  between  the  two 
nations;  in  all  probability  the  directions 
^ven  were  seemingly  the  very  reverse  of 
these  professions ;  for  the  French  command- 
ers, partisans,  and  agents  in  America,  took 
every  step  their  busy  genius  could  suggest, 
to  strengthen  their  own  power,  and  w^eaken 
the  influence  of  the  English,  l^  embroiling 
them  with  the  Indian  nations.    Tliis  task 
they  found  the  more  easy,  as  the  natives 
had  taken  ofience  against  the  English,  when 
they  understood  that  their  lands  were  given 
away  without  their  knowledge,  and  that 
there  was  a  design  to  build  forts  in  their 
country,  without  their  consent  and  concur- 
rence.   Indeed  the  person  whom  the  new 
company  employed  to  survey  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  concealed  his  design  so  carefully, 
and  behaved  in  other  respects  in*  such  a 
dark,  mysterious  manner,  as  coald  not  fail 
to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  a  people  naturally 
inquisitive,  aiid  very  much  addicted  to  sus- 
picion. How  the  company  proposed  to  settle 
this  acquisition  in  despite  of  the  native  pos- 
sessors it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  it  is 
still  more  unaccountable  that  they  should 
have  neglected  the  natives,  whose  consent 
and  assistance  they  might  have  procured  at 
a  very  small  expense.    Instead  of  acting 
such  a  fair,  open,  and  hoiiorable  part,  they 
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sent  a  Mr.  GHst  to  make  a  clandestine  sur- 
vey of  the  country,  as  for  as  the  foils  of  the 
river  Ohio ;  and,  as  we  have  observed  above, 
his  conduct  alarmed  both  the  French  and 
Indians.  The  erection  of  this  company  was 
equally  disagreeable  to  the  separate  traders 
of  Virffinia  and  Pennsvlvania,  who  saw 
themselves  on  the  eve  of  being  deprived  of 
a  valuable  branch  of  traffic,  by  the  exclu- 
aive  charter  of  a  monopoly ;  and  therefore 
they  employed  their  emissaries  to  foment 
thejealousy  of  the  Indiana 

The  French  having  in  a  manner  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  English,  and 
actually  built  forts  on  the  territories  of  the 
British  allies  at  Niagara,  and  on-  the  lake 
Erie,  Mr.  Hamilton,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, communicated  ^is  intelligence  to  the 
assembly  of  the  province,  and  represented 
the  necessity  of  erecting  truck-houses,  or 
places  of  strength  and  security,  on  the  river 
Ohiei»tto  which  the  traders  might  retire  in 
case  Wf  insult  or  molestation.  The  proposal 
was  approved,  and  money  granted  for  the 
purpose;  but>the  assembly  could  not  agree 
about  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
erected ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  French 
fortified  themselves  at  leisure,  and  continued 
to  harass  the  traders  belonging  to  the  Brit- 
ish settlementa  Repeated  complaints  of 
these  encroachments  and  depredations  beinff  . 
repesented  to  Mr.  Dinwiddle,  governor  of 
Virginia,  he,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
very  year,  sent  major  Wadiington  with  a 
letter  to  tiie  commandin^f  officer  of  a  fort 
which  the  French  had  built  on  the  Riviere* 
au-Beuf,  which  foils  into  the  Ohios  not  for 
from  the  lake  ESrie.  In  this  letter  Mr.  I>iii- 
widdie  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  French 
should  build  forts  and  make  settlements  on 
the  river  Ohio,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  He  complained  of  these 
encroachments,  as  well  as  of  the  injuries 
done  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  open 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the 
treaties  actually  subsisting  between  the  two 
crowna  He  desired  to  know  by  whose  au- 
thority and  instructions  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty's territories  had  been  invaded ;  and  re- 
quired him  to  depart  in  peace,  without  fur- 
ther prosecuting  a  plan  which  must  inter- 
rupt the  harmony  and  good  understanding 
which  his  majesty  was  desirous  to  continue 
and  cultivate  with  the  most  Christian  kinff. 
To  this  spirited  intimation  the  officer  replied, 
that  it  was  not  his  province  to  specify  the 
evidence,  and  demonstrate  the  right  of  the 
king  his  master  to  the  lands  situated  on  the 
river  Ohio ;  but  he  wo^ld  transmit  the  letter 
to  the  marquis  du  Quesne,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  the  answer  he  should  receive  from 
that  nobleman.  In  the  mean  time,  he  said 
he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  obey  the 
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flommoiis  of  the  English  goyenor ;  that  he 
oommanded  the  ibrt  by  virtue  of  an  order 
from  hia  geneni,  to  which  he  waa  deter- 
mined to  oonftrm  with  all  the  pieeiaion  and 
leaolution  of  a  good  officer.  Mr.  Dinwid- 
die  expected  no  other  reply,  and  therefore 
had  projected  a  Ibrt  to  be  erected  near  the 
forks  of  the  ri?er.  The  province  undertook 
to  defray  the  expense,  and  the  stores  for 
that  purpose  were  already  provided ;  but  by 
some  fiitel  oveisigbt,  the  concurrence  of  the 
Indians  was  neither  obtained  nor  solidtad, 
and,  therefore,  they  looked  upon  this  mea- 
sure with  an  evil  eye,  as  a  manifest  inva- 
sion of  their  property. 

PERFIDY  OF  THE  FRENCH. 
WmiiB  the  French  thus  industriously  ex- 
tended their  encroachments  to  the  southward, 
they  were  not  idle  in  the  golf  of  St  Law- 
rence, but  seized  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
tresnng  the  English  settlement  of  Nova 
Scotia.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
town  of  Halifax  was  no  sooner  boih,  than 
thev  spirited  up  the  Indians  of  that  neigh- 
borhood to  commit  hostilities  against  the  m- 
habitantB,  some  of  whom  they  murdered, 
and  others  they  carried  prisoners  to  Louis- 
bouTg,  where  they  sold  tnem  for  arms  and 
ammunition,  the  French  pretending  that 
they  maintained  this  tniffic  from  motives 
of  pore  compassion,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
massacre  of  the  English  captives,  whom, 
however,  they  did  not  set  at  lioerty,  without 
exacting  an  exorbitant  ransom.  As  these 
skulkinff  parties  of  Indians  were  generallv 
directeoT  and  headed  by  French  command- 
ers, repeated  complaints  were  made  to  the 
governor  of  Looisbourff,  who  still  answered, 
that  his  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  over  the 
Indians,  and  that  their  French  conductors 
were  chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of  Annap- 
olii9,  who  thought  proper  to  remain  in  that 
country  after  it  was  ceded  to  the  Eni^Uah, 
and  were  in  foct  the  subjects  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Even  while  the  conferences  were 
carried  on  for  ascertaining  the  limits  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  governor  of  Canada  de- 
tached M.  la  Come,  with  some  regular 
troops,  and  a  body  of  militia,  to  fortify  a  post 
on  tiie  bay  of  Chignecto,  on  pretence  that 
this  and  a  ^eat  part  of  thepeniosula  be- 
longed to  hn  government  Tlie  possession 
of  Uiis  post  not  only  secured  to  the  Indians 
of  the  continent  a  free  entrance  into  the 
peninsula,  and  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  pur- 
suit; but  also  encouraged  the  French  in- 
habitants of  Annapolis  to  rise  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  English  government 

MAJOR  LAURENCE  DEFEATS  THE 

FRENCH  NEUTRADS. 
Ill  the  spring  of  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifly,  general  Comwallis, 
governor  of  Halifhx,  detached  major  Lau- 
rence with  a  few  men  to  reduce  them  to| 


obedience.  At  his  approach  they  burned 
their  town  to  adiea,  fbraook  their  posaesBsonsi 
and  threw  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  M.  la  Come,  who,  thus  reinforced,  foond 
himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  huadred  nien, 
well  provided  with  anna  and  anvoution. 
Major  Laurence  being  unaUe  to  cope  with 
him  in  the  field,  demuided  an  interview,  at 
which  he  desired  to  know  for  what  cause 
the  French  inhabitsnti  of  Nova  Becdm  had 
shaken  off  their  allegiance  to  the  enywa  of 
Great  Britain,  and  violated  the  Beotnlity 
which  they  had  hitherto  affected  la  pvofen. 
The  French  officer,  without  pretodiB^  to 
account  for  their  behavior,  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand in  general  terns,  that  be  had  or- 
ders to  defend  his  post,  and  these  ordets  he 
was  determined  to  obey.  The  Engbdi  major 
findiuff  himself  too  weak  to  attack  their 
united  force,  and  having  no  orders  to  oodi- 
mit  hostilities  against  any  but  tbe  IndiBtfs 
and  their  opexi  abettors^  returned  to  HaUfiuc, 
without  having  been  able  to  fulfil  the  par- 
pose  of  his  expedition.  Imooediately  after 
his  retreat,  the  French  Neutiala  (so  they 
were  called)  returned  to  the  babitatkns 
which  they  bad  abandoned ;  and,  m  conjaac- 
tion  with  the  Indians^  renewed  their  depre- 
dations upon  the  inhabitants  of  Halifox  and 
its  dependent  settlem^Ka  The  Englieh 
governor,  justly  incensed  at  theae  aatrages, 
and  aeeing  they  wouU  neither  sofamittothe 
fiiglish  government  themselves^  nor  allow 
others  to  enjoy  it  with  tranquillity,  leaolved 
to  expel  them  efiectuaHy  from  the  country 
they  80  ill  deserved  to  poasesa  Muor  Lau- 
rence was  again  detached  with  a  tmMBand 
men,  transported  by  sea  to  CkignectD,  where 
he  found  the  Frendi  and  Indians  intreaefaed, 
in  order  to  dispute  his  landing.  Notwidi- 
stnnding  this  opposition,  he  made  a  descent 
with  a  rew  companies^  received  and  reUirneJ 
a  smart  fire,  and  rmdiing  into  their  intrench- 
ments,  obliged  them  to  fiy  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  leaving  a  considerable  namiber 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  spot  The  fugi- 
tives saved  themselves  bv  crossbig  a  river, 
on  the  fortber  bank  of  ^icfa  la  Cone  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  drawn  up  in  order 
to  receive  them  as  friends  and  dependants. 
He  had  by  this  time  erected  a  fbit,  which  he 
denomniated  Beau  Sejonr;  and  now  tbe 
English  1>oilt  another  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  river,  which  was  callea  after  its 
founder  Saint  Laurence.  This  being  pro- 
vided with  a  good  garrison,  served  asa cheek 
upon  the  French,  and  in  some  measure  re- 
strained the  incursions  of  their  barbanana. 
Not  that  it  efi^tnally  answered  tiiis  pur- 
pose; for  the  Indians  and  Neutrals  still 
seized  every  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
finglisfa  in  the  interior  parts  oi  tbe  penin- 
sola.  In  the  couae  of  me  succeeding  year 
they  surprised  thr  little  town  of  Daitmooth, 
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on  the  other  ode  of  Halifax-bay,  where  they 
IdUed  and  sci^jp^  b  iT^^Bat  nomber  of  people, 
and  carried  oa  some  prisonerB.  For  these 
expeditions  the  French  always  sopplied  them 
with  boalB,  canoes,  arms,  and  ammonition ; 
and  indeed  tl^  were  ooodocted  with  such 
care  and  secrecy,  that  it  was  almost  impos* 
fliUe  to  prevent  their  success.  One  sore 
Tera«dy  against  the  sudden  and  stolen  incur* 
sions  dT  those  savages  might  hare  been  found 
in  the  use  of  staunch  hiMinds,  which  would 
have  run  upon  the  foot,  detected  the  skulk- 
ing parties  ef  the  Indians,  and  irustnited  all 
their  ambuscades;  but  this  expedient,  so 
easy  and  practicable,  was  never  tried,  though 
frequently  recommended  in  public  to  the  at* 
tention  of  the  government,  and  the  conside*- 
ration  of  the  cokmists.  The  Indians  con- 
tinued to  plunder  and  massacre  the  British 
subjects  with  impunity,  and  were  counte- 
nanced by  the  French  government  in  that 
country,  who  now  strengthened  their  lodg- 
ment on  the  neck  of  the  neninaula  with  an 
additional  fort,  distinffuished  by  tiie  name 
of  Baye- verte ;  and  buut  a  third  at  the  mouth 
of  St  JdhB*8  river,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy. 

BRITISH  AMBASSADOR  AT  PARIS  AMUSSS) 
WITH  GENERAL  PROMISEa 

All.  these  previous  steps  to  a  rupture  with 
England  were  taken  with  great  deliberatbn, 
while  the  oommisBaries  of  both  nations  were 
disputing  about  the  limits  of  the  very  coun- 
try which  they  thus  arrogantly  usurped ; 
and  they  proceeded  to  perfect  their  chain 
of  forts  to  the  southward,  without  paying 
the  least  regard  to  the  expostulations  of  the 
English  governors,  or  to  a  memorial  pre- 
seirted  at  Versailles  by  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle, the  Britiflh  minister.  He  demanded 
that  express  orders  should  be  sent  to  M.  de 
la  Jonquire,  the  commander  for  the  French 
in  America,  to  desist  from  violence  against 
the  British  subjects  in  that  country:  that 
the  fort  of  Niagara  should  be  immediately 
razed :  that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
who  had  been  made  prisoners,  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  indemnified  for  the  losses 
they  had  sustained;  and  that  the  persons 
who  had  committed  these  excesses  should 
be  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner.  True 
it  is,  six  Englishmen,  whom  they  had  unjust- 
ly taken,  were  immediately  dismissed ;  and 
the  ambassador  amused  with  general  promi- 
ses of  sending  such  instructions  to  the  French 
governor  in  America,  as  should  anticipate 
any  cause  of  complaint  for  the  future ;  but, 
for  ficom  having  any  intention  to  perform 
these  promises,  the  court  of  Versailles,  with- 
out all  doubt,  exhorted  la  Jonquire  to  pro- 
ceed in  bringmg  its  ambitious  schemes  to 
perfection. 

SESSION*  OPENED 


prognosticate  war,  when  tHe  session  of  par- 
liament was  opened  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November ;  yet  his  majesty,  on  this  occasion, 
Udd  them,  that  the  events  of  the  ye^r  had 
not  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  ofier  any 
thing  in  particular  tothebconsidenition  re- 
lating to  foreign  affidrs.  He  even  declared, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  the  ffenehd  state  of  Europe,  re- 
mained upon  the  same  footing  as  when  they 
kst  parted ;  and  assured  them  of  his  steadi- 
ness in  pursuing  the  most  efiectual  mea8ure9 
to  preserve  to  his  people  the  blessings  of 
peace.  He  expressed  uncommon  concern, 
that  the  horrid  crimes  of  robbery  and  mur- 
der were  of  late  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished, and  earnestly  recommended  this 
important  object  to  thehr  serious  attentkm. 
Amsctionate  addresses  were  presented  by 
both  bouses  in  answer  to  this  barsngue; 
and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  they  were 
prOj^Qsed  and  passed  without  questkm  or 

The  commons  ocmtinued  the  same  num- 
ber of  seamen  and  land  forces  for  tiM  en- 
suing 3rear,  which  had  been  granted  in  the 
last  session,  and  made  suitalw  proviskm  for 
aU  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  Tlie  whole 
supoly  amounted  to  two  millions  seven  hun- 
drea  ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  two 
pence,  to  be  raised  bf  a  tand4ax  of  two 
shilling  in  the  pound,  a  ma]t>tax,  a  con- 
tinoAtion  of  certain  duties  on  wine,  vinegar, 
cider,  and  beer  hnported,  a  sum  taken  from 
the  sinking  fttnd,  and  the  overplus  of  certain 
grants,  funds,  and  dutiesL  The  provisions 
made  considerably  exceeded  the  grants ;  but 
this  excess  was  chargeable  with  the  mterest 
of  what  should  be  bmrowed  upon  the  credit 
in  the  land  or  malt  tax,  there  being  a  clause 
of  credit  in  both,  as  also  with  the  deficiency 
(if  any  shoukl  happen)  in  the  sums  they 
were  computed  to  produce.  The  house 
agreed  to  all  these  resolutions  almost  unani- 
mously ;  indeed,  no  opposition  was  made  to 
any  of  them,  but  that  for  continuing  the 
same  number  of  land  forces,  which  was  car- 
ried by  a  great  majority. 

REPEALOFTHE  ACT  FOR  NATURAUZING 

JEWS. 
Ths  act  for  permitting  Jews  to  be  natu- 
ralized, which  had,  during  the  last  session, 
triumphed  over  such  an  ontinate  opposition, 
was  by  this  time  become  the  object  of  na- 
tional horror  and  execratkm.  Every  part 
of  the  kingdom  resounded  with  the  reproach 
of  the  ministry  who  had  enforced  such  an 
odious  measure ;  and  the  two  brothers,  who 
engrossed  the  greater  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, trembled  at  the  prospect  of  what 
this  clamor  mi^ht  produce  at  the  general 
election,  this  being  the  last  session  of  the 


EvxET  incident  in  iHberica  seemed  to|  present  parliament     So  eager  were  the 
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mmistera  to  ai^nul  this  unpopular  measure, 
thatf  immediately  after  the  peers  had  agreed 
to  the  nature  and  form  of  an  address  to  his 
maje»tj^,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  with  that 
precipitation  so  peculiar  to  his  character, 
poured  forth  an  abrupt  harangue  in  that 
house,  importmg,  that  the  disafiected  had 
made  a  haiidle  of  the  act  passed  last  session 
in  &vor  of  the  Jews,  to  raise  discontents 
among  many  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects; 
and  as  the  act  was  in  itself  of  little  im- 
portance, he  was  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be 
repealed;  for  this  purpose  he  presented  a 
bill  ready  framed,  whicn  was  read  and  com- 
mitted, though  not  without  some  debate. 
The  naturalization  bill,  now  devoted  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
containing  a  clause  disabling  all  naturalized 
Jews  from  purchasing,  inheriting,  or  receiv- 
ing any  advowson  or  presentation,  or  right 
to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  promotion, 
school,  hospital,  or  donative;  and  by  the 
first  draft  of  the  bill,  which  his  grace  now 
presented,  it  was  intended  that  Uiis  clause 
should  not  be  repealed.  It  was  the  opinion, 
however,  of  the  majority,  that  such  a  clause 
standing  unrepealed  might  imply,  that  the 
Jews,  by  being  thus  expressly  excluded 
firom  the  possession  of  any  ecclesiastical 
right  of  presentation,  would  be  considered 
as  having  the  power  and  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing and  inheriting  any  lay  property  in 
the  kmgdoni.  On  this  consideration  an 
amendment  was  made  in  the  bill,  the  clause 
in  question  was  left  out,  and  the  whole  act 
of  naturalization  repealed  without  excep- 
tion (1).  Though  the  lords,  in  general, 
concurred  in  the  expediency  of  the  repeal, 
it  was  opposed  by  some  few,  as  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  the  idle  and  unfounded  clamors 
of  the  multitude ;  and  upon  this  side  of  the 
debate  a  great  power  of  elocution  was  dis- 
played  by  earl  Temple,  who  had  lateljr  suc- 
ceeded to  this  title  on  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther, a  nobleman  of  distinguished  abilities, 
and  the  most  amiable  disposition,  frank,  libe- 
ral, humane,  and  zealously  attached  to  the 
interest  and  honor  of  his  country.  In  the 
lower  house,  the  members  of  hath  parties 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  demon- 
strations of  aversion  to  this  unpopular  act 
On  the  very  first  day  of  the  session,  imme- 
diately after  the  motion  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty.  Sir  James  Dashwood,  an  eminent 
leader  in  the  opposition,  gave  the  commons 
to  understand,  tnat  he  had  a  motion  of  very 
great  importance  to  make,  which  would  re- 
quire the  attention  of  every  member,  as 
soon  as  the  motion  for  the  address  should  be 
discussed ;  he  therefore  desired  they  would 
not  quit  the  house,  until  he  should  have  an 
dpportunity  to  explain  his  proposal.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  the 
motbn  &r  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majes- 


ty, than  he  stood  up  again ;  and  having  ex- 
patiated upon  the  just  and  general  indigna- 
tion which  the  act  of  the  preceding  sesBoa. 
in  &vor  c^  the  Jews,  had  raised  amoor  die 
people,  he  moved  to  order  that  the  boofe 
should  be  called  over  on  Tuesday  the  fourth 
day  of  December,  for  taking  that  act  into 
consideration;  but  being  given  to  under- 
stand, that  it  was  not  usual  to  appoint  a  call 
of  the  house  for  any  particular  parpoae,  be 
agreed  that  the  motion  should  be  general 
It  was  seconded  by  lord  Parker,  hia  opposate 
in  political  interests ;  the  house  agreed  to 
it  without  opposition,  and  the  call  was  or- 
dered accordingly.  They  were  anticipated. 
however,  bv  the  lords,  who  framed  and  trans- 
mitted to  them  a  bill  on  the  same  sabject 
to  the  purport  of  which  the  commoos  made 
no  objection ;  for  every  member,  having  the 
fear  of  the  general  election  before  his  eye& 
carefully  avoided  every  expresBioo  which 
could  give  umlmge  to  his  constitaents; 
but  violent  opposimn  was  made  to  the  pre- 
amble, which  ran  in  the  following  stimin : — 
"  Whereas  an  act  of  parliament  was  made 
and  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  intituled,  an  act  to  permit 
persons  prof^ising  the  Jewish  religion,  to  be 
naturalized  by  parliament,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned ;  and  whereas  oc- 
casion has  been  taken,  from  the  said  act  to 
raise  discontents,  and  disquiets  in  the  minds 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  be  it  enacted,  &cJ^ 
This  intztMiuction  was  considered  as  an  un* 
just  reflection  upon  the  body  of  the  people 
m  general,  and  m  particular  upon  thoee  who 
had  opposed  the  bill  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  session.  Sir  Roger  Newdigale 
therefore  moved,  that  the  expressioQ  should 
be  varied  to  this  efi^t:  **  Whereas  great 
discontents  and  disquietudes  bad  fhsn  the 
said  act  arisen."  The  consequence  of  th& 
motion  was  an  obstinate  debate,  in  which  it 
was  supported  by  the  earl  of  Egmoot,  wad 
divers  other  able  orators;  but  Mr.  Pelham 
and  Mr.  Pitt  were  numbered  among  its  op- 
ponents. The  question  being  put  for  the 
proposed  alteration,  it  was  of  course  carried 
m  the  negative:  the  bill,  after  the  third 
reading,  passed  nemine  conlraiicenie^  and 
in  due  time  obtained  the  royal  assent 

MOTION  FOR  REPEALING  A  FORMER  ACT 
FAVORABLE  TO  THE  JEW& 
Even  this  concession  of  the  ministry  did 
not  allay  the  resentment  of  the  people,  .and 
their  apprehension  of  encreachinent  from 
the  Jew&  Another  act  still  subsisted,  bjr 
virtue  of  which  any  person  professing  the 
Jewish  religion  might  become  a  free  deni- 
zen of  Great  Britain,  after  having  resided 
seven  years  in  any  of  his  majesty's  ooloniefi 
in  America ;  and  this  was  now  considered 
as  a  law,  having  the  same  dangerous  tend- 
ency, of  which  thf'^other  was  now  in  a  ftir 
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way  of  faein^  convicted.  It  was  moyed, 
therefore,  in  the  lower  faoueef  that  part  of 
this  former  act  mi^t  be  reaid;  then  the 
same  member  made  a  motion  for  an  addreaa 
to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the  house  mi^t 
have  the  perusal  of  the  lists  transmitted 
from  the  American  colonies  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  ^rade  and  plantations,  containing 
the  names  of  all  such,  persons  piofessing  the 
Jewidi  religion,  as  had  entitled  themselves 
to  the  benefit  of  the  said  act,  since  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty. 
These  lists  were  accordingly  presented,  and 
left  npoD  the  table  for  the  perusal  of^  the 
members;  but  as  this  act  contained  no  lim- 
itation of  time  withm  which  the  benefit  of 
it  should  be  claimed,  and  as  this  claim  was 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trauUe  and 
some  expense,  very  few  persons  had  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  that  period.  Neverthe* 
less,  as  a  great  number  of  Jews  were  al- 
ready entitled  to  claim  this  indulgence,  and 
88  it  remained  an  open  channel  through 
which  Greet  Britain  might  be  deluged  with 
those  people,  all  of  whom  the  law  would 
hold  as  natural-bom  subjects,  and  their  pro- 
geny as  freed  from  all  the  restrictions  can- 
tuned  in  the  act  with  respect  to  naturalized 
foreigners,  lord  Harley  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  said 
act  as  related  to  persons  profossmg  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  who  should  come  to  settle  in 
any  British  colony  after  a  certain  tima  The 
motion  was  seconded  6y  Sir  James  Dash- 
wood,  and  siipported  by  the  earl  of  Egmont ; 
but  being  found  unequal  to  the  interest  and 
elocution  of  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  was 
rejected  by  liie  majority. 

EAST  INDIA  MUTINY-BILL.--1754. 
Thi  next  object  that  clauned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  oommoDScWas  a  bill  for  improv- 
ing the  reffolations  already  made  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  a  contagious  distemper, 
which  raged  among  the  homed  cattle  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  kst 
bill  of  this  session  that  had  the  good  fortune 
to  succeed,  was  brought  in  for  punishing 
mutmy  and  desertion  of  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  ofilences  coounit- 
ted  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  island  of  St 
Helena.  This  being  a  measure  of  a  very 
extraordmary  nature,  all  the  members  were 
ordered  to  attend  the  house  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  second  reading;  at  the  same  time 
all  charters,  commissions,  and  authorities, 
by  which  any  powers  relative  to  a  military 
jorisdiction,  or  the  exercise  of  martial  law, 
had  been  granted  or  derived  from  the  crown 
to  the  said  ccxnpany,  were  submitted  to  the 
perusal  of  the  members.  The  bill  was  by 
many  considered  as  a  dangerous  extension 
of  inilitary  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
civil  rights  enjoyed  by  British  subjects,  and 
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as  such  violently  contested  by  the  earl  of 
EgmoDtt  lord  Strange,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Beckford.  Their  objections  were  answered 
by  the  solicitors-general  and  Mr.  Yorke.  The 
bill,  after  some  warm  debates,  beinjg  es- 
poused by  the  ministry,  was  enacted  mto  a 
law,  and  dispatched  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  first  opportunity. 

Some  other  motions  were  made,  and 
petitions  presented  on  difibrent  subjects, 
which,  as  they  miscarried,  it  will  be  unne- 
cesjsary  to  particularize.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  however,  to  record  an  exemplary  act 


of  iustice  done  by  the  commons  on  a  person 
helonffing  to  a  public  office,  whom  they  de- 
tected in  the  practice  of  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  particular  care 
taken  in  the  last  session,  to  prevent  the 
monopoilizmg  of  tickets  in  the  state  lottery, 
all  those  precautions  had  been  eluded  in  a 
scandalous  manner  by  certain  individuals, 
uitrusted  with  the  charge  of  delivering  the 
tickets  to  the  contributors,  acoordinf  to  the 
intent  of  the  act,  which  expressly  dechired 
that  not  more  than  twen^  should  be  bM  to 
any  one  person.  Instead  of  conforming  to 
these  directions  of  the  legisJature,  they  and 
their  firiends  engrossed  great  numbers,  shel- 
tering themselves  under  a  folse  list  of  feign- 
ed names  fbr  the  purpose;  by  which  means 
they  not  only  defeated  the  equitable  inten- 
tion of  the  commons,  but  in  some  measure 
injured  the  public  credit;  inasmuch  as  their 
avarice  had  prompted  them  to  subscribe  for 
a  greater  number  than  they  had  cash  topm> 
erase,  so  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
first  payment,  which  mijght  have  had  a  bad 
eflfect  on  the  public  afiiiSs.  These  practices 
were  so  flagrant  and  notorious  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  lower  house,  where  an  in- 
quiry was  begun,  and  prosecuted  with  a 
spirit  of  real  patriotism,  in  opposition  to  a 
scandalous  cabal,  who  endeavored  with  equal 
eagemess  and  perseveranto  to  screen  the 
delinquenta  All  their  efibrts,  however, 
proved  abortive ;  and  a  committee^  appointed 
to  examine  particulars,  agreed  to  several 
severe  resolutions  against  one  liO  ,  who 
had  amassed  a  larffe  fortune  l^  this  and 
other  kinds  of  peculation.  They  voted  him 
guilty  of  a  breach  .of  trust,  and  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  lottery  act;  and  an  address 
was  presented  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he 
might  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general 
for  these  oflfencesi  He  was  accordingly 
sued  in  the  court  of  kmg's  bench,  and  ]Mid 
a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  fbr  having 
committed  firauds  by  which  he  had  gained 
forbr  times  that  sum;  but  he  vna  treated 
with  such  gentleness  as  remarkaUy  denoted 
the  clemency  of  that  tribunal 
SESSION  CLOSED. 
Tub  session  ended  in  the  beginning  of 
Aprfl,  when  the  king  gave  the  parliament 
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to  understand,  that  he  shoold  say  nothing  at 
present  on  foreign  affiiirs ;  but  assured  them 
of  his  fixed  remlution  to  exert  his  whole 
power  in  maintaining  the  general  tranquil- 
lity, and  adhering  to  such  measures  for  that 
purpose  as  he  had  hitherto  pursued  in  con- 
junction with  his  aliie&  He  in  very  afl^- 
tionate  terms  thanked  both  houses,  for  the 
repeated  proo&  they  had  given  of  their  zeal- 
ous attachment  and  lojiulty  to  his  person 
and  government  He  enumerated  the  salu- 
tary measures  they  had  taken  for  lessening 
the  national  debt,  and  augmenting  the  pu^ 
lie  credit,  extending  navigation  and  com- 
merce, reforming  the  morSs  of  the  people, 
and  improving  the  regulations  of  civil  econ- 
omy. He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he 
securely  relied  upon  the  Iwalty  and  good 
afifection  of  his  people,  and  had  no  other 
aim  than  their  {Permanent  happiness.  In  a 
little  time  after  the  close  of  this  session 
they  were  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and 
new  writs  issued  by  the  lord  chancellor  for 
convoking  a  new  parliament  The  same 
ceremonies  were  practised  with  respect  to 
the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York; 
though  they  no  longer  retained  their  former 
importance:  nor,  indeed,  were  they  suffered 
to  sit  and  deliberate  upon  the  subjects  which 
formerly  fell  under  their  cognizance  and 
discussion. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  PELHAM.-CHANGE  IN 
THE  MINIOTRY. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  ministry 
oi  Great  Britain  bad  been  left  without  a 
head  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  which 
was  not  only  sincerely  lamented  by  his 
sovereign,  but  also  regretted  by  the  nati<Mi 
in  general,  to  whose  affection  he  had  pow- 
erfmly  recommended  himself  by  the  ca^cM* 
and  humanity  of  his  conduct  and  character, 
even  while  he  pursued  measures  which 
they  did  not  entirely  approve.  The  loss  of 
such  a  minister  was  the  more  deeply  felt  by 
the  government  at  this  juncture,  being  the 
eve  of  a  general  election  for  a  new  parlia- 
ment, when  every  administration  is  supposed 
to  exert  itself  with  redoubled  vigilance  and 
circumspection.  He  had  already  concerted 
the  measures  for  securing  a  majority,  and  his 
plan  was  faithfully  executed  by  his  friends 
and  adherents,  who  still  engrossed  the  ad- 
ministration. His  brother,  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, was  appointed  first  lord  commissioner 
of  the  treasar^,  and  succeeded  as  secretary 
of  state  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  who  bad 
long  resided  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Vienna.  The  other  department  of  this  office 
was  still  retauied  by  the  earl  of  Holdemesse, 
and  the  function  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer was  performed  as  usual  by  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  until  a 
proper  person  could  be  found  to  fill  that  im- 
portant office;  but  in  the  course  of  the 


summer  it  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Legge. 
who  acquitted  himself  with  equal  hoDor  uid 
capacity.  Divers  other  alteratioiis  wer? 
made  of  less  importance  to  the  public  Sir 
George  Lyttletoo  was  appointed  oofferer. 
and  the  earl  of  Hillsboroui^  comptrollef 
of  the  household.  Mr.  George  Grenville. 
brother  to  earl  Temple,  becune  treasurer 
of  the  navy ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend. 
of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
the  sequel,  took  place  as  a  comiDiaBioiier  at 
the  board  of  admiralty,  in  the  room  at  k>rd 
Barrington,  made  master  of  the  waidrobe. 
Lord  Hardwick,  the  chancellar,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  an  earL  The  place 
of  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  be* 
coming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Lee,  was  filled  with  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the 
office  of  attorney-general 

NEW  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED  AND 
PROROGUED. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament 
generally  succeeded  according  to  the  wi^ 
of  the  ministry;  for  opposition  was  now 
dwindled  down  to  the  lowest  state  of  im- 
becility. It  had  received  a  mortal  wound 
by  the  death  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales, 
whose  adherents  were  too  wise  to  pumKr 
an  ignis  fatuusj  without  any  prospect  of 
success  or  advantage.  Some  of  them  had 
prudently  sung  their  palinodia  to  the  minis- 
try, and  been  gratified  with  profitable  em- 
ployments ;  while  others,  setting  too  great 
a  price  upon  their  own  importance,  kept 
aloof  till  the  market  vras  over,  and  were 
left  to  pme  in  secret  over  their  disappoint- 
ed ambition.  The  maxims  of  toryiam  had 
been  relinquished  by  many  as  the  barren 
principles  of  a  losing  game ;  the  body  of  the 
people  were  conciliated  to  the  established 
government;  and  the  harmony  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  subsisted  anoong  all  the 
branches  of  the  royal  fiimily,  had  a  Fooder- 
fiil  efifect  in  acquiring  a  degree  of  popalarity 
which  they  had  never  befiu^  enjoyed.  The 
writs  being  returned,  the  new  parliament 
was  opened  on  the  last  day  of  May  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  some  other  peers, 
who  acted  by  virtue  of  a  conuniasioo  from 
his  majesty.  The  commons  having  chosen 
for  their  speaker  the  right  hon.  Arthur  On- 
slow, who  had  hononLbly  filled  that  high 
office  in  four  preceding  parliaments,  be  was 
presented  and  approved  by  the  commissioD- 
er&  Then  the  lord  high  chancellor  ha- 
rangued both  houses,  giving  them  to  under- 
stand, that  his  roaj^ty  had  indulged  them 
with  this  early  opportunity  of  coming  to- 
gether, in  order  to  complete,  without  k»B  of 
time,  certain  parliamentary  proceedings 
which  he  judged  would  be  for  the  satiafto- 
tion  of  his  g^od  subjects:  but  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  lay  before  them  any  points 
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of  eeneial  basinesB,  reflerviii£[  eveirthing 
of  uiat  nature  to  the  usual  time  of  their 
aasemblinff  in  the  winter.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  June  this  short  session  was  closed,  and 
the  parliament  prorogued  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners. 

DISPUTES  IN  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year  violent  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  government  and 
the  house  <^  commons  in  Ireland,  on  the 
almost  forgotten  subjects  of  privilege  and 
prerogative.  The  commons  conceived  they 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  apply  the  surplus 
of  their  revenue  towards  national  purposes, 
without  the  consent  of  their  sovereign ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ibrty-nine,  prepared  a  bill  with 
this  preamble:  "Whereas  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  oay  of  March  last  a  considerable  balance 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  vice-treasurers 
or  receivers-general  of  the  kingdom,  or 
their  deputy  or  deputies,  unapplied ;  and  it 
will  be  for  your  majesty's  service,  and  for 
the  ease  of  your  faithful  subjects  in  this 
kingdom,  that  so  much  thereof  as  can  be 
conveniently  spared  should  be  paid  agree- 
ably to  your  majesty's  most  gracious  inten- 
tions, in  discharge  of  part  of  the  national 
debt."  This  appropriation  gave  great  ofience 
to  the  advocates  for  prerogative  in  England, 
who  afiirmed  that  the  commons  h&d  no 
right  to  apply  any  part  of  the  unappropri- 
ated revenue;  nor  even  to  take  any  such  af- 
fair into  consideration,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  crown,  expressed  in  the  Qiost 
explicit  terms.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
thxB  doctrine,  that  the  duke  of  Dorset,  lord- 
lieutenant  in  Irel^d,  told  them,  the  next 

session  of  parliament,  held  in  the  year  one 

thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  he 

was  commanded  by  the  king  to  acquaint 

them,  that  his  majesty,  ever  attentive  to  the 

ease  and  happiness  of  his  subjects,  would 

graciously  consent  and  recommend  it  to 

Uiem,  that  such  a  part  of  the  money  then 

remaining  in  his  treasury,  as  should  be 

thought  consistent  with  the  public  service, 

be  applied  towards  the  further  reduction  of 

the  national  debt  This  declaration  alarmed 

the  commons,  zealous  as  they  were  for  the 

preservation  of  their  privileges ;  and  in  their 

address  of  thanks,  which,  like  that  of  the 

parliament  of  Great  Britain  used  always  to 

echo  back  the  words  of  the  speech,  they 

made  no  mention  of  his  majesty's  consent ; 

but  only  acknowledged  his  gracious  atten- 

tioo  to  their  ease  uid  happiness,  in  recom- 
mending to  them  the  application  of  the  sur- 
plus.   They  accordingly  resolved  to  apply 

one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 

of  that  overplus  towards  the  discharge  of 

the  national  debt;  and,  in  the  preamble  of 

the  bill,  framed  for  this  purpose,,  made  no  ^ 

mentbn  of  his  majesty's  consent,  though  I  rate  upon,  and  vote  the  application  of  any 


before  they  had  acknowledged  his  jgoodness 
in  recommending  this  application.  The  min- 
istry in  England  were  highly  ofiended  at 
this  purposed  omission,  which  they  constru- 
ed into  a  wilful  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
rogative ;  and  the  biU  was  sent  back  with 
an  alteration  in  the  preamble,  signifying  his 
majesty's  consent  as  well  as  recommenda- 
tion. The  Irish  house  of  commons  being  at 
that  time  deeply  engaged  in  a  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman,  a 
servant  of  the  crown,  and  a  member  of 
their  own  house,  accused  of  havinff  misap- 
plied a  large  sum  of  money,  wiu  which 
ne  had  been  intrusted,  for  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing the  barracks,  were  now  unwilling 
to  embroil  themselves  farther  with  the  gov- 
ernment, until  this  afiair  should  be  discuss- 
ed.   They,  therefore,  passed  the  bill  with 
the  alteration,  and  proceeded  with  their  in- 
quiry. The  person  was  convicted  of  having 
misapplied  the  public  money,  and  ordered 
to  maJce  the  barrackB  fit  for  the  reception 
and  accommodation  of  the  troops  at  his  own 
expense.   They  did  not,  however,  neglect 
to  assert  what  they  thought  their  rights  and 
privileges,  when  the  next  opportunity  oc- 
curred. The  duke  of  Dorset,  when  he  open- 
ed the  session  of  this  year,  repeated  the  ex- 
pression of  his  majesty's  gracious  consent, 
m  mentioning  the  surplus  of  the  public 
money.    They  again  omitted  that  word  in 
their  address;  and  resolved,  in  their  biil 
of  application,  not  only  to  sink  this  odious 
term,  but  likewise  to  abate  in  their  complai- 
sance to  the  crown,  bv  leaving  out  that  ex- 
pression of  ^teful  acknowledgment,  which 
had  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  above. 
By  this  time  the  contest  had  kindled  up  two 
violent  factions,  and  diffused  a  general  spirit 
of  resentment  .through  the  wlwle  Irish  na- 
tion. The  committee  who  prepared  the  bill, 
instead  of  inserting  the  usual  compliments 
in  the  preamble,  mentioned  nothing  but  a 
recital  of  facts,  and  sent  it  over  in  a  very 
plain  dress,  quite  destitute  of  all  embroidery. 
The  ministry,  intent  upon  vindicating  the 
prerogative  fh)m  such  an  unmannerly  at- 
tack, filled  up  the  omissions  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  sent  it  back  with  this  alteration  : 
''And  your  majesty,  ever  attentive  to  tlie 
ease  and  happiness  of  your  &itbful  subjects, 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify- that 
you  would  consent,  and  to  recommend  it  to 
us,  that  so  much  of  the  money  remaining 
in  your  majesty's  treasury  as  should  be 
necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
should  be  thought  expedient  by  parliament." 
Tliis  then  being  the  crisis,  which  was  to 
determine  a  constitutional  point  of  such  im- 
portance, namely,  whether  the  people  in 
parliament  assembled  have  a  right  to  delibe- 
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part  of  the  anafypropriated  revenue,  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  crown;  those 
who  were  the  tnost  zealously  attached  to 
the  liberties  of  their  country  resolved  to 
exert  themselves  in  opposing  what  ihey 
conceived  to  be  a  violation  ^  those  liber- 
ties ;  and  the  bill,  with  its  alterations,  was 
rejected  bv  a  majority  of  five  voicea  The 
success  of  their  endeavors  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings,  as  a 
Iriumph  of  patriotism  over  the  arts  dT  minis- 
terial corruption ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  servants  of  the  crown,  who  had  join- 
ed the  popular  cry  on  this  occasion,  were  in 
a  little  time  dismissed  from  their  employ- 
ments. The  rejection  of  the  bill  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  creditors  of  the 
public,  and  the  circulation  of  cash  was  al- 
most stagnated.  These  calamities  were 
imputed  to  arbitraiy  designs  in  the  gorem- 
ment ;  and  the  people  began  to  be  inflamed 
with  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  independency, 
which  miffht  have  produced  mischievous 
eflbcts,  had  not  artful  steps  been  taken  to 
bring  over  the  demagogues,  and  thus  divert 
the  stream  of  popular  clamor  from  the 
ministry  to  those  very  individuals  who  had 
been  the  idols  of  popular  veneration.  The 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  was  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  an  earl ;  and  some 
other  patriots  were  gratified  with  lucrative 
empbyments.  His  majes^'s  letter  arrived 
fbr  paying  off  seventy-five  thousand  five 
hunored  pounds  of  the  national  debt  The 
circulation  was  thus  animated,  uid  the  re- 
sentment of  the  populace  subsiding,  the 
kingdom  retrieved  its  former  tranquillity. 
TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIEa 
Thb  ambition  and  intrigues  of  the  French 
court,  by  which  the  British  interest  was  in- 
vaded and  disturbed  on  the  continent  of 
America,  had  also  extended  itself  to  the 
East  Indies,  where  they  endeavored  to  em- 
broil the  English  company  with  divers  na- 
bobs, or  princes,  who  governed  difllerent 
parts  of  the  peninsula  inU^  Crangem.  That 
the  reader  may  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  these  transactions,  we  shall  exhibit 
a  short  sketch  of  the  Engliidi  forts  and  set^ 
tlements  in  that  remote  country.  The  first 
of  these  we  shall  mention .  is  Surat,  [See 
Note  W,  at  the  end  qf  tkie  Vol]  in  the 
province  so  called,  situated  between  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  degrees  of 
north  latitude;  from  hence  the  peninsula 
stretches  into  the  Indian  ocean  as  fiur  as  the 
latitude  of  ei^ht  north,  ending  in  a  point  at 
Cape  Comorin,  which  is  the  southern  ex- 
tremity. To  the  northward  this  peninsula 
joins  to  Indostan,  and  at  its  ^freatest  breadth, 
extends  seven  hundred  miles.  Upon  the 
west,  east,  and  south,  it  is  washed  by  the 
sea.  It  comprehends  the  kingdoms  of  Mala- 
bar, Decan,  Golconda,  and  Bisnagar,  with 


the  principalities  of  Gum,  Tanjaour,  vd 
Madura.  The  western  side  is  distinsniEiifld 
by  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast:  me  e»it- 
em  takes  the  denomination  of  Coromandei; 
and,  in  diflferent  parts  of  this  long  sweepi 
trom  Surat  round  Cape  Comorin  to  fiie  bor- 
torn  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  English  m 
other  European  powers  have,  with  d»  eoih 
sent  of  the  Mogul,  established  ibrtsaod  tnd- 
ing  settlements.   All  these  kingdoms,  prop- 
erly speaking,  belong  to  the  Mogul ;  batbt! 
power  was  so  weakened  by  the  last  invukii 
of  Konli  Khan,  that  he  has  not  been  sUetn 
assert  his  empire  over  this  remote  ooontir; 
the  tributary  princes  of  which,  and  evenie 
nabobs,  who  were  originally  governs  ap- 
pointed under  their  auuority,  have  rendered 
themselves  independent,  and  exert  an  tlsD- 
lute  dominion  over  their  respective  territo- 
ries, without  acknowledging  his  sopeiiontT 
either  by  tribute  or  homage.  These  princes. 
when  they  quarrel  among  themselves,  nani- 
rally  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  socfa 
European  powers  as  are  settled  in  or  sor 
their  dominions;  and  in  the  ssme  nnmier 
the  East  Indian  companies  of  the  fioropeu 
powers  which  happen  to  be  at  war  vnii 
each  other,  never  fail  to  interest  the  nabofe 
in  the  dispute. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENGIJSS  SETTIX^ 

MENT& 
Tm  next  English  setUeraenttoSQnt,oQ 
the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  is  Bombay,  iptk 
kingdom  of  Decan,  a  small  island,  with  t 
very  convenient  harbor,  above  five  and£)rtr 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Surat    Tbetovo 
is  very  populous;  but  the  soil  is  barren,  sod 
the  climate  unhealthy ;  and  the  commerce 
was  rendered  very  precarious  by  the  neigii- 
borhood  df  the  fiimous  corsair  Angn,  notii 
his  port  of  Geria  was  taken,  and  m  fertifi- 
cations  demolished.   The  English  coopuT 
likewise  cany  on  some  traffic  at  I^^ 
about  fixrty  lei^es  fiirther  to  die  sooth,  in 
the  province  of  Cuncan.   In  the  ssme  scwtfa- 
erly  progression,  towards  the  point  of  the 
prainsnla,  we  arrive  at  Carwar,  in  tbe  lati- 
tude of  fifteen  degrees,  where  there  is  a 
small  fort  and  fectory  belonging  to  the  c«n- 
panv,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  a  bej. 
with  a  river  capable  of  receiving  ships  or 
pretty  large  burden.    The  climate  beree 
remarkabl^r  salubrious:  the  country  abooiws 
wilji  ppoviaions  of  all  sorts,  and  the  b»t 
pepper  of  India  grows  in  this  ncighboriwod. 
The  next  Enffluh  settlement  we  fiw)  ^ 
Tillicherry,  where  the  company  has  erecterf 
a  fort,  to  defend  their  commerce  of  pepper 
and  cardamonwros  firom  the  iomlts  (H  the 
rajah,  who  governs  this  part  o^^*^ 
Hither  the  fiigliah  trade  was  removed  from 
Calicut,  a  large  town  that  stands  tsm 
leaffues  to  the  southward  of  TiHicherry, 
and  was  as  well  frequented  as  any  port  oo 
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the  coast  of  the  Xndian  peninsula.    The 
moet  southerly  settlement  which  the  English 
possess  on  the  Malabar  coast  is  that  of  An- 
Jengo,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  de- 
grees of  latitude.  It  is  defended  by  a  regu- 
lar fort,  situated  on  a  broad  river,  which  &lls 
into  the  sea,  and  would  be  very  commodi- 
ous for  trade,  were  not  the  water  on  t)ie  bar 
too  shallow  to  admit  ships  of  a  considerable 
burden.    Then  turning  the  Cape,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  strait  of  Chilao,  formed  by 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  we  arrive  on  the  coas^ 
of  Coroniaodel,  which  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  isthmusL   Prosecuting  our  course 
in  a  northern  direction,  the  first  English 
&ctory  we  reach  is  that  of  Fort  St  David's, 
formerly  called  Tegapatan,  situated  in  the 
latitude  of  eleven  degrees  forty  minutes 
north,  within  the  kingdom  of  GingL  It  was, 
about  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  sold  by  a 
Mahratta  prince  to  the  East  India  company, 
and,  next  to  Bombay,  is  the  most  considerap 
ble  settlement  we  have  yet  mentioned.    Its 
territory  extends  about  eight  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  half  that  space  up  to  the 
country,  which 'is  delightfully  watered  by  a 
variety  of  rivers :  the  soU  is  fertile,  and  the 
climate  healthy.    The  fort  is  re^lar,  well 
provided  with  cannon,  ammunition,  and  a 
numerous  garrison,  which  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, on  account  of  the  neighborhood  of 
the  French'  settlement  at  Pondicherry  (2). 
But  the  chief  settlement  belonging  to  the 
company  on  this  coast  is  that  of  Madras,  or 
Fort  St  George,  standing  farther  to  the 
northward,  between  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth degrees  of  latitude,  and  not  a  great 
way  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda. 
It  is  seated  on  a  fist,  barren,  scorching  sand, 
so  near  the  sea,  that  in  bad  weather,  the 
walls  are  endangered  by  the  mighty  surges 
rolled  in  from  the  ocean.    As  the  soil  is 
barren,  the  climate  is  so  intensely  hot,  tiiat 
it  would  be  alto^ther  uninhabitable,  were 
not  the  heat  mitigated  by  the  sea  breezes. 
On  the  land  side  it  is  defended  by  a  salt 
water  river,  which,  while  it  contributes  to 
the  security  of  the  place,  robs  the  inhabit- 
ants of  one  great  comfort,  by  obstructing 
the  springs  of  fresh  water.    The  fort  is  a 
regular  square,  the  town  surrounded  with 
walls  well  mounted  with  artillery,  and  the 
place,  including  the  Black  Town,  is  very 
popoloua    Madras,  with  several  villages  in 
the  neighborhood,  was  purchased  cf  the 
king  of  Golconda,  before  the  Mogul  became 
sovereign  of  this  country.    The  governor 
of  this  place  is  not  only  president  of  Fort 
St  George,  but  also  of  all  the  other  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Sumatra. 
He  lives  in  great  pomp,  having  inferior 
judges,  who  pass  sentence  of  death  occa- 
sionally on  maleiactoTB  of  any  nation,  except 


the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  com- 
pany's afiairs  are  directed  by  him  and  his 
council,  who  are  invested  with  the  power 
of  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  short  of 
life  and  member,  upon  such  Europeans  as 
are  in  the  service,  and  dispose  of  all  places 
of  trust  and  profit  By  virtue  of  an  act 
passed  in  the  course  of  this  very  session,  the 
military  officers  belonging  to  the  company 
were  permitted  to  hold  courts-martial,  and 
punish  their  soldiers  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  their  delinquency.  In  a  word, 
Madras  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
company,  for  its  strength,  wealth,  and  the 
great  returns  it  makes  in  calicoes  and  mus- 
nns.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
centyry  the  English  company  had  a  flourish- 
ing factory  at  Masulipatam,  standing  on  ^e 
north  side  of  the  river  Nafundi,  which  sepa- 
rates the  provinces  of  Golconda  and  Bisna- 
gar,  in  the  latitude  of  sixteen  degrees  and 
Uiirty  minutes ;  but  now  there  is  no  Euro- 
pean settlement  here,  except  a  Dutch  fac- 
tory, maintained  for  carrying  on  the  chintz 
commerce.  At  Visgapatam,  situated  still 
farther  to  the  northward,  the  English  pos- 
sess a  factory,  regularly  fortified,  on  the  side 
of  a  river,  which,  however,  a  dangerous  bar 
has  rendered  unfit  for  navigation.  .The  ad- 
iacent  country  affords  cotton  cloths,  and  the 
best  striped  muslins  of  India.  It  is  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  this  settiement  that  the  com- 
pany maintains  a  factory  at  Ganjam,  the 
most  eastern  town  in  the  province  or  king- 
dom of  Golconda,  situated  in  a  country 
abounding  with  rice  and  sugar-canes.  Still 
farther  to  the  north  coast,  in  the  latitude  of 
twenty-two  degrees,  the  company  maintains 
a  factory  at  Alasore,  which  was  formerly 
very  considerable ;  but  hath  been  of  very 
little  consequence  since  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Huguely  was  improved.  At  this 
place  every  European  ship  bound  for  Bengal 
and  the  Ganges  takes  in  a  pilot  The  cli- 
mate is  not  counted  verv  salubrious;  but 
the  adjacent  country  is  fruitful  to  admira- 
tion, and  here  are  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  silk.  Without  skilful 
pilots,  the  English  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  navigate  the  different  channels 
through  which  the  river  Ganges  dischajrges 
Itself  into  the  sea  at  the  bottom  of  the  ray 
of  Bengal.  On  the  southern  branch  is  a 
town  culed  Penely,  where  there  was  former- 
ly an  English  factory ;  but  this  was  removed 
to  Huguely,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
farther  up  the  river ;  a  place  which,  togeth- 
er with  the  company's  settlement  at  CiHcut- 
ta,  were  the  emporiums  of  their  commerce 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Indeed 
Huguely  is  now  abandoned  by  the  English, 
and  their  whole  trade  centres  at  Calcutta 
or  Fort  William,  which  is  a  regular  fortifi- 
cation, c(»itaining  lodgings  for  the  factors 
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and  writerBi  store-homes  for  the  oompany^s 
merchandise,  and  magazines  for  their  am- 
mmition.  As  finr  the  governor's  house, 
which  likewise  stands  within  the  fort,  it  is 
one  of  the  viost  regular  structures  in  all 
India.  Besides  these  settlements  idong  tiie 
sea^coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  the  Engrlidi  East  India  com- 
pany noBsesB  certain  mland  fkctories  and 
posts  tor  the  convenience  and  defence  of 
their  commerce,  either  purchased  of  the 
nabobs  and  rajahs,  or  conquered  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  As  the  operations  we  propose 
to  record  were  confined  to  the  coasts  of 
Malabar,  and  Coromandel,  or  the  interior 
countries  which  form  the  peninsula  intr^ 
Ganffem,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  nctory  at  Bencoolen,  on  me  island  of 
Sumatra,  or  any  settlement  which  the  Eng- 
lish possess  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies: 

DISPUTE  ABOUT  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

ARCOT. 

In  order  to  understand  the  military  trans- 
actions of  the  English  company  in  India,  the 
reader  will  take  notice,  that  immediately 
after  the  neace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Mo^s. 
Dupleix,  wno  commanded  for  the  French  in 
that  country,  began  by  his  intrigues  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dinendon  among  the  nabobs, 
that  he  mig^t  be  the  better  able  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters.  Nifeam  Almiduck,  the  mo- 
gul's viceroy  of  Decan,  having  the  i^ght  of 
nominating  a  governor  of  the  Camatic,  now 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  appomted  Anaverdy  Khan 
to  that  office,  in  the  year  one  thousand  sev- 
en hundred  and  forty-five.  The  viceroy 
dying,  was  succeeded  in  his  viceroyalty  or 
subaship,  by  his  second  son  Nazirzing, 
whom  the  mogul  confirmed.  He  was  op- 
posed in  his  pretensions  by  his  own  cousm 
.Muzapherzing,  who  had  recourse  to  the  as- 
sistance of  M.  Dupleix,  and  obtained  firom 
him  a  reinforcement  of  Europeans  and  ar- 
tillery, in  consideration  of  many  presents 
and  promises,  which  he  fulfilled  in  the  se- 

2ueL  Thus  reinforced,  and  joined  by  one 
Ihunda  Saib,  an  active  Indian  chieC  he  took 
the  field  against  his  kinsman  Nazirzing, 
who  was  supported  by  a  body  of  EngliSi 
troops  under  colonel  Laurence.  The  French, 
dreading  an  engagement,  retired  in  the 
night;  and  Muzapherzing,  seeing  himself 
abandoned  by  all  his  own  troops,  appealed 
to  the  clemency  of  his  cousin,  who  spared 
his  life^  but  detamed  him  as  a  state  prisoner. 
In  this  situation,  he  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  his  kinsman's  life,  with  Nazirzing  s 
prime  minister,  and  the  nabobs  of  Cadu^ 
and  Condaneor,  then  in  his  camp ;  and  the 
conspirators  were  encouraged  in  their 
scheme  by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Saib,  who 
had  retired  to  Pondicherry.    Thus  stimu- 


lated, they  murdered  Nazirzing  in  his  camjy. 
and  proclaimed  Muzapherzing  viceroy  of 
Decan.  In  the  tents  of  the  murdered  vio^ 
roT  they  found  an  immense  treasure,  of 
which  a  great  share  foil  to  M.  Dupleii, 
whom  Muzapherzing,  the  usurper,  at  this 
time  associated  in  the  government    By  Ti^ 
tue  of  this  association  the  Fraichman  as- 
sumed tiie  state  and  formalities  of  an  east- 
em  prince ;  and  he  and  his  oolleame  Mu- 
zapherzing appointed  Chunda  Sa3>  nalpb 
of  Arcot :  Anaverdy  Khan,  the  late  nabob, 
had  been,  in  the  year  one  thooaand  seveD 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  defeated  and  stun 
by  Muzapberziiuf  and  Chunda  Saih,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  French  auxiliaries; 
and  his  son  Mohammed  Ali  Kheui  had  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Englidi 
at  Madrss,  and  was  confirmed  by  Nazir- 
zing, as  his  father's  successor  in  the  nabob- 
ship,  or  government  of  Arcot    Hus  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  was  disputed  between 
Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  appointed  fay  the  le- 
gal viceroy  Nazirzing,  supported  by  the 
English  company,  and  Chunda  Safl\  nomi- 
nated bv  the  usurper  Muzaj^erzine,  and 
protectea  by  Dupleix,  who  commaoded  at 
Pondicherry.    Muzajiherzing  did  not  long 
survive  his  usurpation.    In  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiftv-ooe,  the 
same  nabobs  who  had  promoted  fum  to  his 
kinsman's  place,  thinking  themselves  ill  re- 
Warded  for  their  services,  foil  npon  him 
suddenly,  routed  his  troops,  and  put  bim  to 
death ;  and  next  day  the  chiefs  of  the  armv 
proclaimed  Sallabatzing,  brother  to  Nazir- 
zing, viceroy  of  Decan :  on  the  other  band, 
the  mogul  appointed  Gauzedy  Khan,  who 
was  tibe  elder  brother  fit  Sallahatziz^;  and 
tMs  prince  confirmed  Mahommed  Afa  Khan 
in  the  government  of  Arcot ;  bat  the  a&irs 
of  the  mogul*6  court  were  then  in  sncfa  con- 
fusion, that  he  could  not  spare  an  army  to 
support  the  nommation  he  had  made.  Chun- 
da Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot,  having  been  de- 
posed by  the  great  mogul,  who  ^aced  Ana- 
verdy Khan  in  his  room,  he  resolTed  to  re- 
cover his  government  by  force,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  French  general  at  Pondicher- 
ry, who  reinforced  him  with  two  thousand 
sepoys,  or  soldiers  of  the  country*  sixty 
cafi!rees,   and   four  hundred   and  tiren^ 
French   troops,   on    condition  tint,  if  he 
proved  successful  in  his  enterprise,  he  sboold 
cede  to  the  French  the  town  of  Velnr,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pondicherry,  with  its 
dependencies,  consisting  of  forty-^lve  vil- 
lages.   Thus  reinforced,  he  defeated  his  ri- 
vu  Anaverdy  Khan,  who  lost  his  IHe  in  the 
engagement,  reassumed  the  government  of 
Arco^  and  punctually  performed  the  condi- 
tions which   had   been  stipulated    bj  his 
French  allies. 
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liAHOMMED  ALI  KHAN  SUPFOBTED  BT 
THe  ENGLISH. 

Mahoxmbd  Au  Kbaii,  at  the  death  of 
his  fiither,  had  fled  to  Tiruchirapalli  ^3), 
and  solicited  the  aasifltance  of  the  JBngnah, 
who  &vored  him  with  a*reiiifi>roement  of 
money,  men,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
conduct  of  major  Laurence,  a  brave  and  ex- 
perienced officer.  By  dint  of  this  supply  he 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  enemy, 
who  were  ohliged  to  retreat ;  hut  no  de- 
cisive blow  was  given.  Mahommed  after- 
wards repaired  in  person  to  Fort  St  Dsr 
vid*6,  to  demand  more  powerful  succors,  al- 
leging that  his  fhte  was  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  English  company,  which  in 
time  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  whole 
coast,  should  they  allow  the  enemy  to  pio- 
ce^  in  their  conquests.  In  ponseauenoe  of 
these  representations,  he  received  another 
strong  reinforcement,  under  the  conunand 
of  captain  Cope ;  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  attempted,  and  the  English  auxiliaries 
retired.  Then  Mahommed  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  who  obtained  a  complete  victoiy 
over  him.  Findinff  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain his  footing  by  his  own  strength,  he  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Englidi, 
and  ceded  to  them  some  commercial  points, 
which  had  been  long  in  dispute.  Then  th^ 
detached  captain  Cope  to  put  Tiruchirapalli 
in  a  posture  <^  defence ;  while  captain  de 
Ginffms,  a  Swiss  officer,  marched  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  Europeans,  to  Ae  m^ 
bob's  asBiBtance.  The  two  armies  being 
pretty  equal  in  strength,  hiy  encamped  in 
sight  of  each  other  a  whole  month ;  during 
which  nothing  happened  but  a  few  skii^ 
mishes,  which  generally  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English  auxiliaries.  In 
order  to  mak^  a  diversion,  and  divide  the 
French  forces,  the  company  resolved  to 
send  a  detachment  into  the  province  oi  Ar< 
cot ;  and  this  was  one  d  the  first  occasions 
upon  which  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
Mr.  Clive  were  displayed.  He  had  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  East  India  company 
as  a  writer,  and  was  considered  aa  a  person 
very  indifferently  qualified  for  succeeding 
in  any  civil  statitxi  of  life.  He  now  offered 
his  service  in  a  nulitary  capacity,  and  actu- 
ally began  his  march  to  Arcot,  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  Europeans,  with 
live  hundred  sepoys  (4). 

MR.  CUVE  TAKES  ARCOT. 

Such  was  the  resolution,  secrecv,  and 
dispatch,  with  which  he  conducted  this  en- 
terprise, that  the  enemy  knew  nothing  of 
his  motions  until  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  which  he  took  witnout  opposition. 
The  inhabitants,  expectmg  to  be  plundered, 
offered  him  a  large  sum  to  spare  their  citv ; 
but  they  derived  their  security  froin  the 
generosity  and  discretion  of  the  conqueror. 


He  refused  the  proffered  raaiom,  and  issued 
a  pFoekmation,  intimating,  that  those  who 
were  willing  to  remam  in  their  houses 
should  be  protected  from  insult  and  injury^ 
and  the  rest  have  leave  to  retire  witii  all 
their  effects,  except  provisions,  for  which 
he  promised  to  pay  the  full  value.  By  this 
sage  conduct  he  conciliated  the  afle^stions 
of  the  people  so  entirely,  that  even  those 
who  quitted  the  jdace  supplied  him  with 
exact  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  designs, 
when  he  was  besieged  in  the  sequel.  The 
town  was,  in  a  little  time,  invested  by  Ra- 
jah Saib,  SOD  of  Chunda  Saib,  at  the  heed 
of  a  numerous  army,  and  the  operations  of 
the  siege  were  conducted  by  EJuropean  en- 
gineers. Though  their  approaches  were  re- 
tarded by  the  repeated  and  resolute  sallies 
of  Mr.  Clive,  they  at  length  effected  two 
breaches  supposed  to  be  practicable ;  and  oni 
the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
gave  a  general  assault  Mr.  Clive,  liaving 
received  intimation  of  their  design,  had 
made  such  preparations  for  their  reception, 
that  they  were  repulsed  in  every  quarter 
with  great  loss,  and  obli^  to  raise  tiie 
siege  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

This  gallant  Engliwman,  not  contented 
with  the  reputation  he  had  aequured  from 
his  noUe  deience,  was  no  sooner  reinforced 
by  a  detachment  ftnder  captain  Kirkpatrick 
frcm  Trichinopoly,  than  he  marched  m  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  in  the 
plains  of  AranL  There,  on  the  third  day 
of  December,  he  attacked  them  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity ;  and,  after  an  obstinate 
dispute,  obtained  a  complete  victoir,  at  a 
very  small  expense.  The  forts  of  Timery, 
Caujeveram,  and  Aranie,  surrendered  to  the 
terror  of  his  name,  rather  than  to  the  force 
of  his  arms;  and  be  returned  to  Fort  St. 
David's  in  triumph.  He  had  enjoyed  a  very 
few  weeks  of  repose,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  fiela  fay  fresh  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two,  he 
marched  with  a  small  detachment  to  Ma- 
dras, where  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Bengal,  the  whole  number  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  Europeans,  and 
assembled  a  body  of  the  natives,  that  he 
might  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  an 
army.  With  these  he  proceeded  to  Koveri- 
pauk,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Arcot,  where 
he  found  the  French  and  Indians,  consisting 
of  fifteen  hundred  sepoys,  seventeen  hun- 
dred horse,  a  body  of  natives,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ^^  Europeans,  with  eight  pieces 
of  cannon.  Tliough  they  were  advantageous- 
ly posted  and  intrenched,  and  the  day  was 
idready  far  advanced,  Mr.  Clive  advanced 
against  them  with  his  usual  intrepidly ;  but 
the  victory  remained  for  some  time  m  bus- 
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penae.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  battle 
doubtful,  when  Mr.  Olive  sent  roand  a  de- 
tachment to  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
battery.  This  attack  was  executed  with 
'great  resolution,  while  the  English  in  front 
-entered  the  intrenchments  with  their  bay- 
onets fixed ;  and,  thouffh  very  little  tinc- 
tured with  discipline,  displayed  the  spirit 
and  activity  of  hardy  veterana  This  double 
attack  disconcerted  the  enemy  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  soon  desisted  from  all  op- 
podtion.  A  considerable  carnage  ensued ; 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy,  both 
horse  and  foot,  saved  themselves  by  fiight, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  French, 
to  a  man,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and 
all  the  cannon  and  baggage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor. 

H£  REDUCES  THREE  FORTS,  &c. 
Trb  province  of  Arcot  being  thus  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Clive,  wim  his  forces, 
returned  to  Fort  St  David*s,  where  he 
found  major  Laurence  just  arrived  from 
England  (5),  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  company's  service.  On 
'  the  eighteenth  day  of  March,  this  officer, 
accompanied  bv  Mr.  Clive,  took  the  field, 
and  was  joined  bv  captain  de  Gingins  at 
Tiruchirapalli.  From  hence  he  detached 
Mr.  Clive  with  four  hundred  European  sol- 
diers, a  few  Mahratta  horse,  and  a  body  a£ 
sepom  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  to 
Pondicherry.  In  the  course  of  this  expedi- 
tion he  diMod^  a  strong  bodj  of  the  foe 
posted  at  Samiaveram,  and  obliged  Chunda 
Saib  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  a  strong 
fortified  temple,  or  pagoda,  upon  the  river 
Koleroon,  which  was  immediately  invested. 
The  commanding  officer,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  was  slain,  with  some  others,  and 
the  rest  surrendered  at  discretion.  They 
were  still  in  possession  of  another  fortified 
temple,  which  he  also  besieged  in  form,  and 
reduced  by  capitulation.  Having  subdued 
these  forts,  he  marched  directly  to  Volcon- 
da,  whither  he  understood  the  French  com- 
mander D*Anteuil  had  retired.  He  found 
that  officer  intrenched  in  a  villa|fe,  from 
whence  he  drove  him  with  precipitation, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  French 
cannon.  The  enemy  attempted  to  save 
themselves  in  a  neighboring  fort ;  but  the 
gates  being  shut  against  them  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  was  apprehensive  that  ttiey 
would  be  followed  ]»ell-mell  by  the  Englidi, 
Mr.  Clive  attacked  them  with  great  fury, 
and  made  a  considerable  slaughter ;  but  his 
humanity  being  shocked  at  this  carnage,  he 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  vanquished,  with 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  they  readily 
embraced.  These  articles  imported,  that 
D^Anteuil,  and  three  other  officers,  should 
remain  prisoners  on  parole  for  one  year; 


that  the  garrison  should  be  exchanged,  and 
the  money  and  stores  be  delivered  to  the 
nabob  whom  the  English  supported. 
CHUNDA  SAIB  TAKEN.  Ac 
Duuno  these  transactions  Chunda  Saib 
lay  encamped  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  at  Svrinham,  an  island  in  the 
neighborhood  or  Tiruchirapalli,  wluch  he 
longed  eagerly  to  possess.  Hither  anjor 
Laurence  marched  with  his  Indiaii  allieB 
(6),  and  took  his  measures  so  well,  that  the 
enemy|s  provisions  were  entirely  intercept- 
ed. Chunda  Saib,  in  attempting  to  fiij,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  nabob  c^  Tanjore,  an 
ally  of^  tlie  English  company,  who  onlca^ 
his  head  to  be  struck  c^  in  order  to  prevent  j 
the  disputes  which  otherwise  woold  have  | 
arisen  among  the  captors  (7).  The  main 
body  of  the  army  being  attacked  by  major 
Laurence,  and  totally  defeated,  the  idand 
of  Syrinham  was  surrendered,  and  about  a 
thousand  European  French  soldiers,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Law,  nephew  to  the 
famous  Law  who  schemed  the  MissBasippt 
company,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, including  thirty  officers,  with  fbrtj 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  ten  mortara  M.  Do- 

Sleix,  though  exceedingly  mortified  by  this 
isaster,  resolved  to  maintain  the  canse 
which  he  had  espoused.  He  proclaimed  Ra- 
jah Saib,  the  son  of  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of 
Arcot;  and  afterwards  pretended  that  he 
himself  had  received  from  the  mog-ul,  aanids 
or  commissions,  appointing  him  fvovemor  of 
all  the  Camatic,  m>m  the  river  Kristnah  to 
the  sea:  but  these  sanids  appeared  in  the 
sequel  to  be  forged.  In  order  to  complete 
the  comedy,  a  supposed  messenger  from 
Delhi  vras  received  at  Pondicherry  as  am* 
bassador  from  the  mogul.  Dupleiz,  'moonted 
on  an  elephant,  preceded  by  mosic  and 
dancing  women,  in  the  oriental  manner,  re- 
ceived in  public  his  commission  from  the 
hands  of  the  pretended  ambassador.  He 
afiected  the  eastern  state,  kept  his  doihar 
or  court,  where  he  appeared  sitting  croos- 
legged  on  a  so&,  and  received  laesmts  as 
prince  of  the  country,  from  his  own  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  from  the  nativea  In  the 
mean  time,  hostilities  continoed  between 
the  forces  of  the  two  companies,  as  anxOia- 
ries  to  the  contending  naboba  The  Eng- 
lish, under  major  Kinnier,  made  an  nnsiK- 
cessful  attempt  upon  Gingee,  a  rtrong  town 
situated  to  the  west  of  Pondicherry.  Major 
Laurence  defeated  a  strong  body  of  French 
and  natives,  commanded  by  I)iipleix*8  ne- 
phew, M.  de  Keijean,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pondicherry,  and  took  him  prisonen  to- 
gether with  fifteen  officers :  after  this  sae- 
cess,  Mr.  Clive  reduced  the  forts  of  Covt^  I 
long  and  Chen^n^lput,  the  last  very  strong, 
situated  about  for^^  miles  to  the  eouthwan? 
of  Madras.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  DnplexaL 
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intercepted  at  sea  captain  Sehaab,  with  his 
whole  Swiss  company,  whom  he  detained 
prisoners  at  Pondicherry,  although  the  two 
nations  were  not  at  war  with  each  other. 
During  these  transactions  Sallabatzing,  with 
a  body  of  French  under  M.  de  Bussy,  ad- 
vanced towards  Aurensahad,  which  was  the 
seat  of  government;  but  he  was  opposed 
by  a  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Gaw- 
zedy  Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Sallabatz- 
ing, whom  the  mogul  had  appointed  viceroy 
of  Decao,  took  possession  of  his  govern- 
ment at  Aurengabad,  where,  in  fourteen 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  poisoned  by 
his  own  sister.  The  mogul  immediately  ap- 
pointed his  son  Schah  Abadin  Khan  to  suc- 
ceed his  fiither;  and  this  prince  actually 
raised  an  army  to  come  and  teke  possession ; 
but  the  mo^Vs  afiairs  requiring  his  pres- 
ence at  Delhi,  he  was  obliged  to  postpone 
his  design,  so  that  Sallabatzing  was  left 
without  a  competitor,  and  made  a  present 
to  the  French  of  all  the  English  settlements 
to  the  northward.  Thus  concluded  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
Next  campaign  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Trichinopoly,  where  ma^ 
jor  Laurence  made  several  vigorous  at- 
ucks  upon  the  enemy's  army,  and  obtained 
many  advantages,  which,  however,  did  not 
prove  decisive,  because  he  was  so  much 
out-numbered  that  he  could  never  follow 
his  blow. 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

b  &e  course  of  this  year,  the  mogul  was 
deposed  by  his  general  Schah  Abadin  Khan, 
the  viceroy  of  Decan,  who  raised  to  the  throne 
AUum  Geer,  another  prince  of  the  blood. 
In  the  succeeding  year,  a  negotiation  was 
Fet  on  fix>t  by  Mr.  Saunders,  governor  of 
Madras,  and  M .  Dupleix ;  and  conferences 
were  opened  at  Sadrass,  a  Dutch  settlement 
between  Pondicherry  and  Fort  St  George ; 
bat  this  proved  abortive;  and  many  otner 
valiant  e^rts  were  made  by  major  Lau- 
rence in  the  territory  of  Trichinopoly,  which 
■till  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  action.  In 
the  course  of  this  year  admiral  Watson  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  with  a 
tqaadroo  of  ships  of  war,  having  on  board 
a  regiment  commanded  by  colonel  Alder- 
croon;  at  the  same  time,  the  ships  ftom 
France  brought  over  to  Pondicherry  the 
Sieur  Godeheu,  commissary-general,  and 
governor-general  of  all  then:  settlements, 
at  whose  arrival  Dupleix  departed  for  Eu- 
rope. The  new  governor  immediately  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Saunders,  professing  the 
most  pacific  inclinations,  and  proposmg  a 
«Q8pension  of  arms  between  the  two  com- 
panies until  their  disputes  could  be  amica- 
Uy  adjusted  This  proposal  was  verv  agree- 
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able  to  the  ^vernor  and  council  at  Madras, 
and  a  cessation  of  arms  actually  took  place 
in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nily-four. 
Deputies  being  sent  to  Pondicherry,  a  pro- 
visional treaty  and  truce  were  concluded^ 
on  condition  that  neither  of  the  two  com- 
panies should  for  the  future  interfere  in  any 
difierence  that  might  arise  between  the 
princes  of  the  country.  The  other  articles 
related  to  the  places  and  setUements  that 
should  be  retained  or  possessed  by  the  re- 
spective companies,  until  fresh  orders  re- 
lating to  this  agreement  diould  arrive  from 
the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  trans- 
mitted by  the  two  East  India  companies  of 
France  and  England.  UnUl  such  orders 
should  arrive,  it  was  stipulated  that  neither 
nation  should  be  allowed  to  procure  aoy  new 
ffrant  or  cession,  or  to  build  forts  for  the  de- 
fence of  new  establishments;  and  that  they 
should  not  proceed  to  any  cession,  retroces- 
sion, or  evacuation  of  what  they  then  pos- 
sessed; but  everything  should  remain  on 
the  feoting  of  tUi  pouidetis.  How  pacific 
soever  the  sentiments  of  the  French  sub- 
jects mi^ht  have  been  at  this  period  in  the 
East  Indies,  certain  it  is,  the  designs  of  the 
French  governors  in  America  were  alto- 
gether hostile,  and  their  conduct  hastening 
towards  a  rupture,  which  kindled  up  a  bloody 
war  in  every  division  of  the  globe. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLO- 
NIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
As  this  war  may  be  termed  a  native  of 
America  and  the  principal  scenes  of  it  were 
acted  on  that  contment,  we  shall,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  reader,  sketch  out  the  situ- 
ation of  the  then  British  colonies,  as  they 
bordered  on  each  other,  and  extended  along 
the  sea-coast,  from  the  gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence as  far  south  as  the  country  of  Florida. 
We  shall  enumerate  the  Indian  nations  that 
lie  scattered  about  their  confines,  and  de- 
lineate the  manner  in  which  the  French 
hemmed  them  in  by  a  surprising  line  of  fbr- 
tificationa  Should  we  comprehend  Hudson's 
Bay,  with  the  adjacent  countries,  and  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  this  geographical 
detail,  we  might  afiirm  that  Great  Britain  at 
that  time  possessed  a  territory  along  the  sea- 
coast,  extending  seventeen  hundred  miles 
in  a  direct  line,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  northern  latitude ;  but  as 
these  two  countries  were  not  concerned  in 
this  dispute,  we  shall  advance  from  the 
northward  to  the  southern  side  of  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence ;  and  beginning  with  Aca- 
dia or  Nova  Scotia,  descriM  our  settlements, 
as  they  lie  in  a  southerly  direction,  as  fkr 
as  the  gulf  of  Florida.    This  great  tract  of 
country,  stretching  fifteen  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, is  washed  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean:  the  southern  boundary  is  Spanish 
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Florida;  but  to  tiM  westward  the  limits  are 
uocertaiiif  some  affirming  that  the  jiirisdic- 
tion  of  the  cokmies  penetrates  through  the 
whole  ooDtinent,  as  &r  as  the  South  Sea : 
while  others,  with  more  moderatioii,  think 
they  tare  naturally  bounded  by  the  river 
Illionois,  that  runs  into  the   Mississippi, 
and  in  a  manner  connects  that  river  with 
the  chain  of  lakes  known  by  the  names  of 
Michigan,  Hurouj  Erie,  and  Ontario,  the 
three  first  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  the  last  discharging  itself  into  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  which  running  by  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  issues  into  the  Iny  of  the  same 
denomination,  forming  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Nova  Scotia.    The  French,  who  had 
no  legal  claim  to  any  lands  on  the  south  side 
of  this  river,  nevertheless,  with  an  insolence 
of  ambition  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  only 
extended  their  forts  from  the  source  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  through  an  immense  tract  of 
that  country,  as  ikr  as  the  Mississippi,  which 
disembogues  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Florida; 
"but  also,  by  a  series  of  unparalleled  en- 
croachments, endeavored  to  contract  the 
Engli^  colonies  within  such  narrow  limits 
as  would  have  cut  off  almost  one  half  of 
their  possessiona  As  we  have  already  given 
a  geographical  description  of  Nova  ^otia, 
and  mentioned  the  particulars  of  the  new 
settlement  of  Halifax,  we  shall  now  only  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea,  the  gulf,  and  river  of  St  Law- 
rence ;  that  its  original  boundary  to  the  west 
was  the  river  Pentagoet;  but  it  is  now  con- 
tracted within  the  river  St  Croix,  because 
th&  crown  of  Great  Britain  did,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
grant  to  the  duke  of  York  the  territory  of 
Sagadahack  stretching  from  St  Croix  to 
the  river  of  this  name ;  which  was  in  the 
sequel,  by  an  express  charter  from  the  crown, 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  one  of  the  four  governments  of  New- 
England.    This  country,  situated  next  to 
Nova  Scotia,  lies  between  the  forty-first  and 
forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  extend- 
ing near  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
al»ut  two  hundred  in  breadth,  if  we  bound 
it  by  those  tracts  which  the  French  possess- 
ed :  no  part  of  the  settlements  of  this  coun- 
try, however,  stretches  above  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  summer  is  here  intensely 
hot,  and  the  winter  proportionably  severe ; 
nevertheless,  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  the 
skv  generally  serene.  The  soil  is  not  favor- 
able to  any  of  the  European  kinds  of  grain ; 
but  produces  great  plenty  of  maize,  which 
the  people  bake  into  bread,  and  brew  into 
beer,  though  their  &vorite  drink  is  made  of 
molasses  hopped,  and  impregnated  with  the 
tops  of  the  spruce-fir,  which  is  a  native  of 
this  country.    The  ground  raises  good  flax 
and  tolerable  hemp.    Here  are  great  herds 


of  black  cattle,  some  of  them  veiy  large  in 
^ze,  a  vast  number  of  excelieiit  hogs,  a 
breed  of  small  horses,  graceful,  swift,  and 
hardy;  and  large  fioc£  of  sfa^ep,  whose 
wo(d,  though  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Eogland, 
is  manufactured  with  great  success. 

New-England  is  composed  of  tiie  four 
provinces  known  by  the  names  of  New- 
Hampshire,  Massachusett*s  Bay,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  Connecticut    It  is  bounded  on 


the  south  hf  New- York,  extending  northerly 
on  both  Sides  of  the  river  Hu&od,  about 
two  hundred  miles  into  the  countij  poaseas- 
ed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
whom  the  French  disdnguirii  by  the  name 
of  the  Irroquois;  but  in  breadth  this  prov- 
ince does  not  exceed  fifty  miles,  though  it 
comprehends   Long  Island,    h[iig  to  the 
southward  of  Connecticut      The  capital, 
which  derives  firom  the  province  the  name 
of  New- York,  is  situated  on  an  excellent 
harbor  in  the  island  of  Manahatton,  extend- 
ing fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  five  in 
breadth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  noble  river 
Hudson,  which  is  navigable  for  above  two 
hundred  miles.  At  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  New-York  stands 
the  town  of  Albany,  upon  tiie  same  river. 
In  this  place  all  the  treaties  and  other  trans- 
actions were  negotiated  between  the  Ei^- 
lish  and  the  Irroauois,  a  confederacy  of  five 
Indian  nations,  wno,  by  their  union,  oouiage, 
and  military  skill,  had  reduced  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  Indian  tribes,  and  sabdued  a 
territory  more  extensive  than   the  whole 
kingdom  of  France.  They  were  about  four- 
score years  ago  able  to  bring  ten  thousand 
warriors  into  Uie  field ;  but  now  their  num- 
ber is  so  greatly  diminished  by  wars^  epi- 
demical diseases,  and  the  use  of  spintijoas 
liquors,  that  they  cannot  raise  above  fifteen 
hundred  men,  even  though  they  have  ad- 
mitted into  their  confederacy  the  natioQ  of 
the  Tuscaroras,  whom  the  English  ditsve 
from  the  confines  of  Carolina.     The  Mo- 
hawk Indians  inhabit  the  country  advanced 
from  Albany.    The  northern  extremities  of 
New-Hampshire  and  New- York,  are  divided 
by  the  lakes  Cbamplain  and  Sacrament,  be- 
tween which  the  fVench  had  raised  the  fan 
of  Crown  Point 

Contiguous  to  New- York,  and  lying  akmg 
the  coast,  in  a  southerly  direction,  is  the 
small  province  of  New-Jersey,  bounded  oc 
the  west  by  the  river  Delavrare,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Pennsylvania,  extending  aboot 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  but 
in  breadth  not  more  than  one  third  of  that 
extent  The  climate,  soil,  and  produce  of 
these  two  provinces,  as  well  as  (St  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  similar.  They  yield  great  quan- 
tities of  grain,  sheep,  horses,  hogs,  and 
horned  cattle ;  all  kinos  of  pool^  and  g^me 
in  great  abundance;  vegetables  of  every 
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sort  in  perfection,  and  excellent  fhnt,  par- 
ticularly peaches  and  inelon&  Their  vast 
forests  abound  with  oak,  ash,  beech,  cheet^ 
nut,  cedar,  walnut-tree,  cypress,  hickory, 
sBJBsairas,  and  pine;  but  the  timber  is  not 
counted  so  fit  £ot  shipping  as  that  of  New- 
England  and  Nova  Scotia.  These  provinces 
produce  great  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp. 
New-YonL  a&rds  mines  of  iron,  and  very 
rich  copper  ore  is  found  in  New-Jersey. 

Pennsylvania,  lying  to  the  southwud  of 
New- York  and  New^ersev,  is  bounded  on 
the  other  side  by  Maryland,  stretching  two 
hundred  and  filly  miles  in  length,  two  hun- 
dred in  breadth,  and  having  no  commnnica* 
tion  with  the  sea,  except  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Delaware.  This  province  was 
originally  settled  by  Quakers,  under  the 
auspices  of  Wiltiam  Penn,  whoee  descend- 
ants are  still  proprietaries  of  the  country. 
Philadelphia,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  tongue 
of  land,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  navi- 
^ble  rivers,  the  Delaware  and  the  Sculkel, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  regular  oblong, 
and  designed  by  the  original  |3an  to  extend 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  streets, 
which  are  broad,  spacious,  and  uniform, 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving 
proper  spaces  for  churches,  markets,  and 
other  public  edifices.  The  houses  are  neatly 
built  of  brick,  the  quays  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent, the  warehouses  large  and  numer- 
ous, and  the  docks  commouous  and  well 
contrived  for  ship-building.  Pennsylvania 
13  understood  to  extend  as  far  northerly  as 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Erie,  where  the  French 
erected  a  fort  They  also  raised  another  at 
some  distance  to  the  southward  oi  the  Riv- 
iere-au-BeuC  and  made  other  encroachments 
on  tbis  colony. 

Adjoining  to  part  of  Penn^lvania,  on  the 
sea-coast,  lies  the  province  of  Maryland,  a 
tract  of  land  situated  along  the  bay  of  Ches- 
apeak,  in  length  about  one  hundred  and 
ibrtj  miles,  and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  ettst  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  by  the 
river  Potomack  on  the  south.  This  country 
was  first  planted  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
hy  lord  Baltimore,  to  whom  Charles  II. 
granted  it  by  patent  In  the  sequel,  how- 
ever*  people  of  all  religions  were  admitted 
into  this  settlement,  and  indulged  with  lib^ 
erty  of  conscience,  and  at  present  the  reign- 
ing' religioa  ia  that  of  the  English  church. 
'I^  climate  is  veiy  sultry  in  summer,  and 
not  very  sainbrioas.  The  soil  isfhiitfiil,  and 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco,  which 
the  people  cultivate  as  their  staple  commod- 
ity. The  seat  of  government  is  established 
at  Annapolis,  a  small  town  beautifully  situ- 
ated oD  the  river  Patuxent    * 

Tracing  the  sea-coast  still  southerly,  the 
next  settlement  is  Virginia,  watered  on  the 


north  by  the  river  Potomaok,  which  is  the 
boundary  between  this  and  the  colony  last 
described,  having  the  bay  of  Chesapeak  to 
the  east,  hounded  on  the  south  by  Carolina, 
and  extending  westward  without  any  pre- 
scribed limits,  though  the  plantations  have 
reached  no  fkrther  &an  the  great  Allegany 
mountains;  so  that  the  province,  as  now 
posse osed,  stretches  in  length  above  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  in  breadth  not 
above  two  hundred,  lying  between  the  fifty* 
fifth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  latitude.  In 
sailing  to  Virginia,  navigators  steer  through 
a  strait  formed  by  two  points,  called  the 
Capes,  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  a  large 
inlet  that  runs  three  hundred  miles  into  the 
country  ftom  south  to  north,  covered  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  eastern  side  of 
Maryland,  and  a  small  portkin  of  Virginia 
on  the  same  peninsula.  This  noble  bay  is 
about^eighteen  miles  broad  for  a  considerable 
space,  and  seven  at  its  narrowest  part, 
yieldiiog  generally  -nine  fathoms  depth  of 
water;  on  both  sides  it  receives  many  navi- 
gable rivers,  those  on  the  Virginia  side  being 
known  by  the  name  of  James  River,  York 
River,  the  Rappahannock,  and  Potomack. 
This  country,  especially  towards  the  sea, 
lies  very  low  and  swampy,  and  the  soil  is 
extremely  fertile.  The  air  and  weather 
are  variame,  the  heats  of  summer  excessive, 
the  fitMsts  of  vidnter  sudden,  and  intensely 
cold ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  climate 
is  neither  very  agreeable  nor  healthy,  the 
people  being  particularly  subject  to  a^es 
and  pleuritic  disorders.  The  province 
abounds  with  vast  forests  of  timber:  the 
plams  are  covered  with  a  surprising  hnuri- 
ancy  of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  w>weriBg 
shrubs,  diffusing  the  most  dehcions  fia- 
giance.  The  ground  yields  plentv  of  com, 
and  every  sort  of  fruit  in  great  abundance 
and  perfection.  Homed  cattle  and  hogs 
have  here  multiplied  to  admiration,  since 
they  were  first  imported  from  Enrppe.  The 
animals,  natives  or  this  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  are  deer,  panthers  or  tigers,  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  squirrels,  raccoons,  and  crea- 
tures called  opossums  with  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  beautiful  birds,  and  a  diversity  of  ser- 
pents, among  which  the  rattlesnake  is  the 
most  remarkable. 

Virginia  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
two  Carolinas,  situated  between  the  forty- 
sixth  and  thirty-first  degrees  of  latitude; 
the  length  amounting  to  upwards  of  four 
hundred  miles,  and  the  breadth  extending 
near  three  hundred,  as  far  as  the  Indian 
natkms  called  the  Catawbas,  the  Creeks, 
and  Cherokees.  The  country  of  Carolina 
is  divided  into  two  governments,  of  which 
the  most  northern  is  1^  most  inconsiderable. 
The  climate  in  both  is  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  soil ;  the  first  ia  warm,  though  not  un- 
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healthy ;  the  last  extremely  fertile,  yieldixi^ 
everything  in  plenty  which  is  produced  in 
Virginia,  besides  abundance  of  excellent 
oranjcfes,  and  some  commodities  which  are 
not  round  to  the  northward.  North  Caro- 
lina, though  not  so  opulent,  is  more  populous 
than  the  southern  part  The  colonists  of 
North  Carolina  carry  on  a  considerable 
traffic  in  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  staves,  shin- 
gles, lumber,  com,  peas,  pork,  and  beef,  to- 
bacco, deer-skins,  indigo,. wheat,  rice,  bees'- 
wax,  tallow,  bacon,  and  hogVlard,  cotton, 
and  squared  timber,  live  cattle,  with  the 
skins  of  beaver,  raccoon,  fox,  minx,  wild-cat, 
and  otter.  South  Carolina  is  much  better 
cultivated;  the  people  are  more  civilized, 
and  the  commerce  more  important.  The 
capital  of  this  province,  called  Charles 
Town,  is  finely  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  two  navigable  rivers,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  commodious  harbor.  Their  trade, 
exclusive  of  the  articles  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  common  to  this  government 
and  that  of  North  Carolina,  consists  of  two 
chief  staple  commoditieia^  rice  and  indigo, 
which  they  cultivate  with  great  success; 
and  they  have  likewise  made  some  progress 
in  the  culture  of  silk. 

The  most  southern  of  all  our  settlements 
on  this  coast  is  Georgia,  extending  about 
sixty  miles  from  north  to  south,  along  the 
seashore ;  but  widening  in  the  inland  parts 
to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  stretch- 
ing almost  three  hundred  from  the  sea  to 
the  Apalachian  mountains^  This  country 
difiers  very  little  from  that  of  South  Caro- 
lina, with  which  it  borders;  yet  the  summer 
is  here  more  hot,  and  the  soil  not  so  fertile. 
Savannah,  the  capital,  stands  commodiously 
for  trade,  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  navigable  with 
large  boats  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  to 
the  second  town  called  Augusta,  a  place 
tiiat  flourishes  by  the  Indian  trade  of  skins, 
which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  with  their 
neighbors  the  Creeks,  the  Uhi^kesaws,  and 
the  Cherokees,  who  are  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  tribes  in  America.  Georgia 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Atta- 
maha,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Spanish 
fort  of  Saint  Augustin. 
THE  FRENCH  SURPRISE  LOG'S  TOWN. 

Haying  thus  exhibited  a  succinct  view  of 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  for 
the  information  of  the  reader,  we  shall  now 
resume  the  thread  of  our  history,  and  par- 
ticularize the  transactions  by  which  the  pres- 
ent year  was  distinguished  oa  this  extensive 
continent  The  government  of  England 
having  received  nothing  but  evasive  answers 
from  the  court  of  France,  touching  the  com- 
plaints that  were  made  of  the  encroach- 
ments in  America,  dispatched  orders  to  all 
the  governors  of  that  country  to  repel  force 


by  force,  and  drive  the  French  from  their 
settlements  on  the  river  Ohb.  Accordingly, 
the  provinces  of  Vimnia  and  Pennsylvanja 
took  this  important  a&ir  into  their  coosideFi- 
tion ;  but  while  they  deliberated,  the  French 
vigorously  prosecuted  their  designs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains.  They  sur- 
prised Log's  Town,  which  the  Yirginiafls 
had  built  upon  the  Ohio ;  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Blockhouse  and  Trocklioiise, 
where  they  found  skins  and  other  commodi- 
ties to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  destroyed  all  the  British  traders^  except 
two  who  found  means  to  escape.  At  the 
same  time,  M.  de  Contrecoeur,  with  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
arrived  in  three  hundred  canoes  from  Ve- 
nango, a  fort  they  had  raised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  reduced  by  surprise  a  Brit- 
ish fort  which  the  Virginians  had  built  on 
the  forks  of  the  Monangahela,  that  runs  into 
the  same  river. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

These  hostilities  were  followed  fay  divers 
skirmishes  between  the  people  of  die  two 
nations,  which  were  fought  with  variotts 
success.  At  length  the  governors  of  the 
English  settlements  received  orders  from 
England  to  form  a  political  confederacy,  for 
their  mutual  defence ;  and  the  governor  of 
New- York  was  directed  to  ocmfer  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  a  view  to 
detach  them  from  the  French  interest  b\- 
dint  of  promises  and  presents  of  valae,  sent 
over  for  that  purpose.  A  congress  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  at  Albany,  to  which 
place  Uie  governor  of  New-York  repaired, 
accompanied  by  commissioners  from  all  the 
other  British  settlements ;  but  a  very  small 
number  of  Indians  arrived,  and  even  these 
seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  advances  and 
exhortations  that  were  made  by  the  Etaglish 
orator.  The  truth  is,  the  French  had  art- 
fully weaned  them  flrom  their  attachment 
to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Never- 
theless, they  accepted  the  presents,  renewed 
their  treaties  with  the  king  of  England,  and 
even  demanded  his  assistance  in  driving  the 
French  from  the  poets  and  possessions  they 
had  usurped  within  the  Indian  territoriesw 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  measures  here 
taken,  that  colonel  Washington  was  de- 
tached from  Virginia  with  four  hundred 
men,  and  occupied  a  post  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ohio,  where  he  threw  up  some 
works,  and  erected  a  kind  of  oocasiooal  fbrt« 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  himself  in 
that  situation,  until  he  should  be  joined  by 
a  reinforcement  from  New- York,  which, 
however,  did  not  arrive. 

COL.  WASHINGTON  DEFEATED  AND 

TAKEN  BY  THE  FRENCH. 
WHn.B  he  remained  in  this  situation,  De 
Viller,  a  French  commander,  at  the  head  of 
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nine  hvodrad  men,  beinnf  on  \m  march  to 
diskx)g<e  WaahiDgton,  deCacbed  ooe  Jamon- 
?iUe,  an  infemr  officer,  with  a  imall  party, 
aod  a  fivrmal  summons  to  colonel  Waahmg- 
ton,  requiring  him  to  quit  the  fort,  which  he 
pretended  was  baih  on  gioond  belonging  to 
the  French,  or  their  allies.  So  little  re^ird 
was  paid  to  this  intimatbn,  that  the  English 
fell  upon  this  party,  and,  as  the  French  af- 
firm, without  the  least  provocation,  either 
slew  or  took  the  whole  detachment  De 
Viller,  incensed  at  these  unprovoked  hos- 
tilities, marched  up  to  the  attack,  which 
Washinffton  ibr  some  time  sustained  under 
marujfi>]d  disadvantages.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  surrendered  the  fort  upon  capitula- 
tion, for  the  performance  of  which  he  left 
two  officers  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
French;  and  in  his  retreat  was  terribly 
baraased  by  the  Indians,  who  plundered  his 
baggage,  and  massacred  his  people.  This 
event  wa»  no  sooner  known  in  England, 
than  the  British  ambasaadOT  at  Paris  received 
directions  to  complain  of  it  to  the  French 
ministry,  ae  an  open  violation  of  the  peace ; 
bat  this  representation  had  no  eSect 

DIVISIONS  AMONG  THE  BRITISH 
COLONIES. 
Both  nations  by  this  time  foresaw  that  a 
rupture  would  be  inevitable,  and  each  re- 
solved to  make  suitable  preparations.  France 
continued  to  send  reinforcements  of  men, 
and  supplies  of  ammunition  to  Quebec,  for 
the  prosecution  of  her  ambitious  projects ; 
and  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  transmit- 
ted salutary  cautions  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  in  North  America,  exhorting 
them  to  join  their  endeavors  for  repelling 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Such  a  union 
as  seemed  necessary  for  their  common  pre- 
servation was  not  eiasily  eflfected.  The  dif^ 
ferent  colonies  were  divided  by  diffbrent 
views  and  interests,  both  religious  and  po- 
litical ;  besides,  every  settlement  was  clis- 
tracted  into  foctions,  formed  by  the  governor 
and  the  demagogues  of  the  assembly ;  in 
other  words,  an  opposition  like  that  in  par- 
liazoent,  and  a  continual  struggle  between 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  prero^- 
tive  of  the  proprietor,  whether  sovereign 
or  subject  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  governor  of 
Virginia,  having  demanded  a  certain  per- 
quisite or  fee  for  every  patent  he  should  pass 
&r  land,  the  assembly  voted  his  demand  il- 
le^  arbitrary,  and  oppressive.  They  de- 
clared that  every  man  who  paid  it  should  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  bis  country,  and  sent 
over  an  agent  to  London,  to  solicit  the  sup- 
prenion  of  this  imposition.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania  wasted 
the  time  in  vain  deliberations  and  violent 
dilutes  with  their  proprietors,  while  the 
eoemy  infested  their  frontiers.  The  colony 
of  New-York  was  filled  with  discontent  and 
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aaimoaity.  Sir  Danven  Osborn,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  this  province, 
died  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  New- 
York,  and  the  instructioos  he  had  received 
were  exposed  to  public  censure.  The  pre- 
amble inveighed  severelv  against  the  want 
of  duty,^alleg]anoe,  loyalty,  and  unanimity, 
which  had  lately  appeared  so  notorious  in 
the  assembly  of  that  province*  who  had  vio- 
lated the  royal  eommission  and  instructions, 
by  aasumiuff  to  themselves  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  public  money  in  the  laws  which  they 
had  occasionally  passed.  This  gentleman 
was,  therefore,  directed  to  insist  upon  the 
reformation  of  all  those  public  abuses,  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  certain  supplv 
for  the  service  of  the  government,  as  well 
as  upon  the  settlement  of  a  salary  for  him- 
self. Moreover,  his  majesty,  in  these  in- 
structions, signified  his  will  and  pleasure, 
that  all  money  raised  for  the  supply  and 
suppmt  of  government,  or  upon  any  emer- 
gency for  immediate  service,  should  be  dis- 
posed of  and  applied  properly  to  the  use  for 
which  it  might  be  granted,  by  warrant  from 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council  of  the  province,  and 
no  otherwise:  that,  nevertheless,  the  assem- 
bly should  be  permitted,  from  time  to  time, 
to  view  and  examine  the  accounts  of  money 
disposed  of,  by  virtue  of  laws  which  they 
had  enacted:  that  if  any  member  of  the 
council,  or  officer  holding  place  of  trust  or 
profit  within  the  government,  should,  in 
any  manner  whatever,  give  bis  aaaent  to,  or 
in  anywise  advise  or  concur  with  the  assem- 
bly in  passing  any  act  or  vote,  whereby  the 
ro^al  prerogative  might  be  lessened  or  im- 
paired, or  anv  money, be  raised  or  disposed 
of  for  the  public  service,  contrary  to,  or  in- 
consistent with,  the  method  prescribed  by 
these  instructions,  the  governor  should  forth- 
with remove  or  suspend  such  counsellor  or 
officer  so  ofl!ending,  and  give  an  immediate 
account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  trade  and  plantationa  These 
were  peremptory  injunctions,  which  plainly 
proved  that  the  ministry  was  determined  to 
support  the  prerogative  with  a  hi^  hand ; 
but  it  must  be  owned,  at  the  same  time,  that 
abundance  of  provocation  had  been  given, 
by  the  insolent  opposition  of  some  turbulent 
individuals,  who  had  exerted  all  their  in- 
fluence in  disturbing  and  distressing  the 
views  and  designs  of  the  government  While 
the  British  cdonies  in  America  were,  by 
these  divisions,  in  a  great  measure  disabled 
from  making  vigorous  efforts  against  the 
common  enemy,  the  administration  at  home 
began  to  exert  itself  for  their  defence.  Offi- 
cers were  appointed  for  two  regiments,  con- 
sisting of  two  battalions  each,  to  be  ritiaed 
in  America,  and  commanded  bv  Sir  William 
Pepperel  and  governor  Shirley,  who  had 
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enjoyed  the  Bune  command  in  the  last  war, 
and  a  bod^  of  troops  waa,  destined  for  the 
same  service. 

HEREDITARY  PRINCE  OF  HESSE^ASSEL 
PROFESSES  THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION. 
The  most  remarkable  incident  that  mark- 
ed this  year,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
was  the  conversion  of  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  had  espoiisea  the 
princess  Mary  of  England.  -  He  now  declar- 
ed himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  cajoled  to  this  profession 
by  the  promises  of  certain  powers,  who  flat- 
tered his  ambition,  in  order  to  weaken^  the 
Protestant  interest'in  Germany.  His  fiither, 
though  deeply  aflected  by  his  aon*8  apoetasjr, 
did  not  &il  to  take  immediate  measures  for 
preventing  the  evil  consequences  which 
might  otherwise  have  flowed  from  his  defec- 
tion. He  forthwith  assembled  the  states  of 
the  landgraviate,  in  order  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  might  appear  necessary  to  maintain 
the  religion,  laws,  and  constitution  of  the 
country ;  and  the  prince  was  laid  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  which  he  did  not  ^nd  it  an 
easy  task  to  set  aside.  It  was  enacted,  that 
when  the  regency  should  devolve  to  him  by 
succession,  he  should  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  alter  the  established  laws,  or  grant 
any  church  to  persons  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion, for  the  public  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  he  should  be  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  education  of  his  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country  of  Hanau  upon  his  &• 
ther*s  accession  to  the  rc^ncy  of  the  land- 
graviate. These  resolutions  were  guaran^ 
tied  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark^ 
by  the  maritime  powers,  and  the  evangelic 
body  of  the  empire. 

PARUAMENT  OF  PARIS  RECALLED 
FROM  EXILE. 

Thb  exile  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  far 
from  having  intimidated  the  other  tribunals 
from  performing  what  they  apprehended  to 
be  their  duty,  served  only  to  inflame  the 
discontents  of  the  people,  and  to  animate  all 
the  courts  of  justice  to  a  full  exertion  of 
their  authority.  The  chatelot  continued  to 
prosecute  those  priests,  who  refused  the 
sacrament  to  persons  whose  consciences 
would  not  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  even  after  three  of  their 
members  were  sent  to  the  Bastile.  The 
same  prosecutions  were  carried  on,  and  bold 
remonstrances  published  by  the  parliaments 
of  Aix  and  Rouen.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
kingdom  was  filled  with  such  confusion  as 
threatened  a  total  suppression  of  Justice,  in 
a  general  spirit  of  disaJOTection,  and  universal 
anarchy.  The  prelates,  meanwhile,  seemed 
to  triumph  in  the  combustion  they  had  rais- 
ed. They  entered  into  associations  to  sup- 
port each  other;  they  intrigued  at  court. 


and  harassed  the  kin^  with  insoie&t  deck* 
rations,  till  he  mw  tired  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  their  pride  and  obstinacy.  He 
even-  took  an  opportunity  of  exhorting  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  to  act  more  suitably  to 
the  character  of  a  clergyman.  He  recalled 
the  parliament  from  enle,  and  they  reinm- 
ed  in  triumph,  amidst  the  aoclamatioDs  of 
the  people,  who  celebrated  their  arrival  at 
Paris  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstn- 
tions  of  joy;  and  the  archbishoii,  notwith- 
standing the  king^s  express  dedaratioo  lo 
the  contrary,  still  persisting  in  oonntenanc- 
hig  the  recusant  priests,  was  banished  to 
Conflans-sous-Charenton. 

AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 
In  Spain,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
was  so  warmly  espoused,  and  so  powerfully 
supported  by  Mr.  Wall,  who  had  been  resi- 
dent in  England,  that  the  French  party, 
though  countenanced  by  the  que^i-mother* 
and  sustained  with  all  the  infiaence  of  the 
marquis  de  la  Ensenada,  the  prime  minister, 
was  totally  defeated.  The  king  being  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
his  subjects  to  live  on  good  terms  with  Eng- 
land, and  well  apprized  of  Ensenada's  in- 
triffues,  ordered  that  minister  to  be  arresteo 
and  confined,  and  bestowed  upon  2dr.  Wall 
the  best  part  of  his  employments  Never- 
theless,  tne  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies 
continued  to  oppress  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britam,  employed  in  cutting  log^'ood  in  the 
ba^  of  Honduras;  and  representations  on 
this  head  being  made  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
the  dispute  was  amicably  iuljusted  between 
Mr.  Wall  and  Sir  Benjamin  Eeene,  the 
British  ambassador.  While  the  interest  of 
Britain  thus  triumphed  in  Spain,  it  seemed 
to  lose  ground  at  the  <%urt  of  Lisbon.  His 
Portuguese  majesty  had  formed  vast  pro- 
jects of  an  active  commerce,  and  even  es- 
tablished an  East  India  company:  in  the 
mean  time  he  could  not  help  nuuufesUng 
his  chagrin  at  the  great  quantities  of  gold 
which  were  vearly  exported  from  his  do> 
minions,  as  the  balance  due  from  his  sub- 
jects on  Englisli  commoditiesi  In  his  en- 
deavors to  check  this  trafiic,  which  he 
deemed  so  detrimental  to  his  subjects,  he 
inflicted  hardships  on  the  British  noerd^ts 
settled  at  Lisbon:  some  were  imprisoned 
on  frivolous  pretences;  others  deprived  of 
their  property,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. He  insisted  upon  laying  an  imposition 
of  two  per  cent  on  all  the  Portuguese  gold 
that  should  be  exported ;  but  the  profits  of 
the  trade  would  not  bear  such  an  exaction. 
Meanwhile,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  com 
in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  was  supplied  from 
England;  and  the  people  having  nothing 
but  ^Id  to  purchase  this  necessary  supply, 
the  king  saw  the  necessity  of  conniving'  at 
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the  exportation  of  hk  corn,  and  the  trade 
reverted  into  its  former  channel 
SE;SSI0N  0P£N£D. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  November  the 
long  of  Great  Britain  opened  the  eeasion  of 
paruament  with  an  harangue,  which  inti- 
[nated  nothing  of  an  apnroaching  rupture. 
Ele  said,  that  the  general  state  of  niSun  in 
Burope  had  undergone  very  little  akeratioij 
since  their  last  meetisg;  that  he  had  lately 
received  the  strongest  assurances  from  his 
ywd  brother  the  king. of  Spain  of  friend- 
ship and  confidence,  which  he  would  cul- 
tivate with  harmony  and  good  fiuth.  He 
ieclared  his  principal  view  sAiould  be  to 
strengthen  the  foundation,  and  secure  the 
juration  of  a  general  peace;  to  improve 
the  present  advantages  of  it  fi>r  promoting 
the  trade  of  his  good  subjects,  and  protect^ 
\ng  those  possessions  which  constituted  one 
orreat  source  of  their  wealth  and  commerce.' 
Finallv,  he  exhorted  them  to  complete  their 
plan  ior  appropriating  the  forfeited  estates 
in  the  highlands  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
He.  He  probably  avoided  mentioning  the 
encroachinents  of  France,  that  he  might 
supply  no  handle  for  debates  on  the  address, 
which  was  cairied  in  both  houses  almost 
without  opposition.  The  government  seem- 
ed determined  to  bumble  the  insolence  of 
the  French  councils;  and  this  disposition 
was  so  agreeable  to  the  people  in  general, 
that  they  grudged  no  expense,  and  heartily 
coDcurreid  with  the  demands  of  the  ministry. 

The  commons  granted  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year  four  millions  seventy-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pounds;  one  million  of  that  sum  expressly 
given  for  enabling  his  maj^ihr  to  augment 
his  forces  by  land  and  sea.  Thurty-two  thou- 
sand pounds  were  allotted  as  a  subsidy  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  and  twenty  thousand  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  These  gratificatk)ns 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  tbie  com- 
mittee of  supply ;  because  it  was  taken  for 
granted,  that,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  France 
would  endeavor  to  avail  herself  of  her  su- 
periority by  land,  by  invading  his  Britannic 
majesty's  German  dominions;  and  there- 
fore it  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  as^ 
sistance  of  such  allies  on  the  continent 
That  th^  pro^osticated  aright,  with  re- 
spect to  the  designs  of  that  ambiUous  power, 
will  soon  appear  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory ;  which  will  also  demonstrate  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  profess- 
ed attachment  of  subsidiary  princes.  The 
supplies  were  raised  by  the  standing  branch- 
es of  the  revenue,  the  land-tax  and  malt- 
tax,  and  a  lottery  for  one  million ;  one  hun- 
dred tl^usand  pounds  of  it  to  be  deducted 
for  the  service  of  the  public,  and  the  re- 
maining nine  hundred  thousand  to  be  charg- 
ed on  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  at 


the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  amiijim,  to 
commence  from  the  fifth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-dx.  The  civil  transactions  of  this  ses- 
sion were  confined  to  a  fow  objects.  Divers 
new  regulations  were  made  for  encouraging 
and  improving  the  whale  and  white  herring 
fishery,  as  well  as  for  finishing  and  putting 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence  a  new  fort  lately 
built  at  Anamabo  on  the  coast  of  Afru». 

BILL  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  CHELSEA 
JPEMSIONER& 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  paymaster-general  of  the 
forces  brought  in  a  bill,  which  will  ever  re- 
main a  staiMinff  monument  of  his  humanity. 
The  poor  disabled  veterans  who  enjoyed  the 
pension  of  Chelsea  hospital,  were  so  iniqui- 
toody  oppressed  by  a  set  of  miscreants,  who 
supplied  them  with  money  per  advance,  at 
the  most  exorbitant  rates  of  usury,  that 
many  of  them,  with  their  fiimilies,  were  in 
danger  <^  starving;  and  the  intention  of 
government,  in  granting  such  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  was  in  a  great  measure  defeat- 
ed. Mr.  Pitt  perceiving  that  this  evil  origin- 
ally flowed  mm  the  delay  of  the  first  pay- 
ment, which  the  pensioner  could  not  touch 
tin  the  expiration  of  a  whole  year  after  he 
had  been  out  upon  the  list,  removed  this 
necessity  or  borrowing,  by  providing,  in  the 
bill,  that  half  a  year's  pension  shomd  be  ad- 
vanced half  a  year  before  it  is  due ;  and  the 
practice  of  usury  was  efiectuallv  prevented 
by  a  clause,  enacting,  that  ail  contracts 
should  be  void  bv  which  any  pension  might 
be  mortgaged.  This  humane  regulation  was 
unanhnouuy  approved,  and  having  passed' 
through  both  houses  with  uncommon  expe- 
dition, reoeived  the  royal  assent 

Notwithstanding  the  unanimity  manifest- 
ed byi  the  commons,  in  everything  relating 
to  the  measures  for  acting  vigorouay  against 
the  common  enemy  of  the  nation,  they 
were  remarkably  disturbed  and  divided  bv 
a  contested  election  of  members  for  Oxford- 
shire. In  the  course  of  this  dispute,  the 
strength  and  influence  of  what  they  called 
the  old  and  new  interest,  or  to  speak  more 
intelligibly,  of  the  tories  and  wlugs  in  that 
county,  were  fiilly  displayed.  The  candi- 
dates sustained  on  the  shoulders  of  the  old 
interest  were  lord  viscount  Wenman  and 
Sir  James  Dashwood:  their  competitors, 
whom  the  new  interest  supported,  and  of 
consequence  the  ministry  countenanced, 
were  lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner. 
Never  was  any  contention  of  this  kind 
maintained  with  more  spirit  and  animosity, 
or  carried  on  at  a  greater  expense.  One 
would  have  imagined  that  each  side  consid- 
ered it  as  a  dispute  which  must  have  deter- 
mined whether  the  nation  should  enjoy  its 
ancient  liberty,  or  tamely  submit  to  the 
fetters  of  corruption.  Noblemen  and  gentle- 
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men,  clergymen  and  ladies,  employed  all 
their  talenta  and  industry  in  canvassmg  fi>r 
either  aide,  throughout  everv  township  and 
village  in  the  oonntjr.  Scandal  emptied  her 
wh«e  quiver  of  insinuaticM),  calumny,  and 
lampoon ;  corruption  was  not  remiss'  in 
promises  and  presents;  houses  of  entertain- 
ment were  opened;  and  nothing  was  fbr 
some  time  to  be  seen  but  scenes  of  tumult, 
riot,  and  intoxication.  The  revenue  of  many 
an  independent  prince  on  the  continent 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  afford 
such  sums  of  money  as  were  expended  in 
the  course  of  this  dispute.  At  len^  they 
proceeded  to  election,  and  the  sheriff  made 
a  double  return  of  all  the  four  candidates, 
so  that  not  one  of  them  could  sit,  and  the 
county  remained  without  a  representative 
until  this  ambiguous  affair  could  be  decided 
in  the  house  of  commona  About  the  middle 
of  November,  petitions  being  presented  by 
the  four  dindioates,  as  well  as  by  the  gen- 
tlemen, clergy,  and  other  freeholders  of  the 
county,  complaining  of  an  undue  election, 
and  double  return,  the  matter  of  these  pe- 
titions was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  on 
the  tiiird  day  of  December.  The  counsel  for 
lord  Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dashwood  al- 
leged, that  they  had  the  majority  of  votes 
upon  the  poll,  and  this  circumstance  was 
admitted  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side ; 
then  they  proceeded  to  prove,  by  evidence, 
that,  after  closing  the  poll,  the  sheriff  de- 
clared the  majority  of  votes  to  be  in  favor 
of  these  two  candidates,  and  adjourned  the 
court  ftom  the  twenty-third  day  of  April  to 
the  eighth  of  May ;  so  that  the  scrutiny  de- 
mands and  granted  on  the  beludf  or  loid 
Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner  could  not 
be  discussed  before  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
when  the  writ  was  returnable;  that  the 
scrutiny  did  not  begin  till  the  ninth  day  of 
May,  when  the  time  was  protracted  by  dis- 

Sutes  about  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
e  carried  on ;  that  lord  Parker  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Turner  were  allowed  to  object,  through 
the  -whole  poll,  to  the  votes  on  the  other 
side,  on  pretence  that  their  competitors 
should  be  permitted  to  answer  these  objec- 
tions, and,  in  their  turn,  object  through  the 
whole  poll  to  the  voters  for  lord  Parker  and 
Sir  Edward  Turner,  who  should,  in  the  last 
place,  have  leave  to  answer :  that  lord  Wen- 
man  and  Sir  James  Dashwood  had  disap- 
proved of  this  method,  because  they  appre- 
hended it  might  induce  their  competitors  to 
make  such  a  number  of  flivolous  objections, 
that  they  should  not  have  time  to  answer 
one  half  of  them,  much  less  to  make  objec- 
tions of  their  own  before  the  writ  should  be 
returned :  that,  as  they  foresaw,  such  a  num- 
ber of  frivolous  objections  were  made,  as 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  court  till  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  May ;  so  that  they 


could  not  beffin  to  answer  any  of  these  ob- 
jections till  the  twenty-eighth ;  and  on  the 
thirtieth,  the  sheriff,  having  closed  the  scru- 
tiny, made  the  double  retora.  The  proof 
beinff  e^diibited,  the  counsel  iasisted,  that, 
as  they  had  established  a  maiority  on  the 
poll,  and  demonstrated  that  this  majority 
neither  was  nor  could  be  overtfaronvn  by 
such  an  unfinished  scrutiny,  it  was  idcuid- 
bent  on  the  other  si3e  to  proceed  upon  the 
merits  of  the  election,  by  endeavorinf  to 
overthrow  that  majority  of  which  meir 
clients  were  in  possession.  A  questioo  in 
the  house  being  carried  to  the  same  purpose, 
loid  Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dashwood  ob- 
jected to  five  hundred  and  thirty  voters  on 
the  other  side,  whom  they  proposed  to  dis- 
qualify. Their  counsel  examined  several 
witnesses,  to  prove  the  partiality  of  the 
sheriff  in  favor  of  lord  Parker  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Turner,  and  to  detect  these  candidates 
in  the  practice  of  bribery;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  produced  a  letter  in  their  own 
handwriting......l755.  They  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  disqualify  particular  voters,  and 
summed  up  their  eviaence  od  the  twenty- 
first  day  oir  January.  Then  the  coonsel  ix 
the  other  side  began  to  refute  tiie  charge 
of  partiality  and  corruption ;  and  to  answer 
the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  particu- 
lar votera  Hey  produced  evidence  to  prove, 
that  customary  freeholds,  or  customary  hold- 
ings, had  votea  at  elections  in  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wells, 
and  Herefbrd ;  and  that  the  customary  ten- 
ants of  the  manor  of  Woodstock,  in  (Mbrd- 
shire,  had  been  reputed  capable  of  votiiig, 
and  even  voted  at  elections  for  that  county, 
hi  a  word,  they  continued  to  examine  evi- 
dences, ar^e  and  refute,  prove  and  dis- 
prove, until  the  twenty-thira  day  of  April, 
when,  nfter  some  warm  debates  and  di> 
visions  in  the  bouse,  lord  Parker  and  Sir 
Edward  Turner  were  declared  duly  elected : 
and  the  clerk  of  the  crown  was  oraered  to 
amend  the  return,  by  erasing  the  names  of 
lord  Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dadiwood. 
Many  who  presumed  to  think  for  themselves 
without  recollecting  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  administration,  were  astonififa- 
ed  at  the  issue  of  the  dispute ;  which,  how- 
ever, might  have  easOy  been  foreseen ;  inas- 
much,^as,  during  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings, most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  many  questions 
dmted  in  the  house  were  determined  by  t 
great  majority  in  favor  of  the  new  interest 
A  great  number  of  copyholders  had  been 
admitted  to  vote  at  this  election,  and  the 
dieriff  incurred  no  censure  fbr  aDowing 
them  to  take  the  oath  appointed  by  law  to 
be  taken  by  fireeholders;  nevertheless  tfa« 
commons  carefully  avoided  determining  the 

Question,  whether  copy-holders  poasessed  of 
tie  yearly  value  of  forty  abillings^  clear  of 
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mJl  dedactkxDBt  have  not  a  right  to  vote  for 
ksigfata  to  repreaent  the  shire  within  which 
^beir  copyhold  estates  are  situated  1  This 
pKMBt  be«ng  left  doabtful  by  the  legislature, 
puts  it  OTOO  in  the  power  of  the  sheriff  to 
return  which  of  the  candidates  he  pleases 
to  support;  for  if  the  majority  of  the  votii^ 
copyholders  adheres  to  the  interest  of  hm 
lisivorite,  he  will  admit  their  votes  both  oA 
the  poll  and  the  scrutiny ;  whereas  should 
they  be  otherwise  dispoeed,  he  will  reject 
them  as  unqualified.  What  effect  this  Drao- 
tice  may  have  upcxi  the  independency  or  par- 
lianaent,  ever^  person  must  perceive^  who 
reflects,  that  in  almost  all  the  counties  of 
Knglsnd  the  high  sheriflb  are  annually  ap> 
pointed  by  the  minister  for  the  time  being. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  KING  TO  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
The  attention  of  the  legislature  was 
chiefly  turned  upon  the  conduct  of  France^ 
"which  preserved  no  medium,  but  seemed  in- 
tent upon  striking  some  important  blow, 
that  might  serve  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
At  Bres^  and  other  ports  in  that  kingdom, 
the  French  were  empbyed  in  equipping  a 
powerful  armament,  and  made  no  scruple 
to  own  it  was  intended  for  North  America. 
Towards    the   latter   end  of  March,  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  secretary  of  state,  brought 
a  message  from  the  kin^  to  the  parliament, 
intimating,  that  his  majesty  having,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  declared  nis  prin- 
ci^  object  was  to  preserve  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
those  possessions  which  constitute  one  great 
source  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  m  his 
kingdoms,  he  now  found  it  necessaiy  to  ac- 
quamt  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  affairs  made  it  reonisite  to 
augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to 
take  such  other  measures  as  might  best  tend 
to  preserve  the  general  peace  of  Europe, 
and  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  his  crown  in  America,  as  well  as  to 
repel  any  attempts  whatsoever  that  mieht 
be  made  to  support  or  countenance  any  de- 
signs which  should  be  formed  against  his 
majesty  and  his  kingdoms ;  and  his  majesty 
doubted  not  but  his  fiuthfol  commons,  on 
whose  affection  and  zeal  he  entirely  relied, 
would  enable  him  to  make  such  augmenta- 
tions^ and  to  take  such  measures  for  sup- 
porting the  honor  of  his  crown,  and  the  true 
mterest  of  his  people,  and  for  the  security 
of  his  dominions  in  the  present  critical  con- 
juncture, as  the  exigency  of  afbirs  might 
require ;  in  doing  wmch,  his  majestv  would 
have  as  much  regard  to  the  ease  of  his  good 
subjects  as  should  be  consistent  with  Sieir 
safety  and  welfare.    In  answer  to  this  mes- 
sage, a  very  warm  and  afiectionate  address 
was  presented  to  his  majesty ;  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  million  was  granted 


for  augmenting  his  forces  by  sea  and  land. 
[SeeNoU  WW,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 
The  court  of  Versailles,  notwithstanding 
the  assiduity  and  dispatch  which  they  were 
exerting,  in  equipping  armaments,  and  em- 
barking troops,  for  the  support  of  their  am- 
bitious schemes  in  Amenca,  still  contmued 
to  amuse  the  British  ministry  with  general 
declarations,  that  no  hostility  was  intended, 
nor  the  least  infringement  of  the  treaty. 

THE  COURT  OF  VERSAILLES  AMUSES 

THE  ENGUSH  MINISTRY. 
Tn  earl  ci  Albemarle,  the  Englirii  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  having  lately  diM  in  that 
city,  these  assurances  were  communicated 
to  the  court  of  London  by  the  marquis  de 
Miiepoiz,  who  resided  in  England  with  the 
same  character  which  he  had  supported 
since  his  first  arrival  with  equal  honor  and 
politeness  On  this  occasion  he  himself  was 
so  far  imposed  upon  by  the  instructions  he 
had  received,  that  he  believed  the  profec- 
sions  of  his  court  were  sincere,  and  seritxis- 
ly  endeavored  to  prevent  a  rupture  between 
the  two  nationa  At  length,  however,  their 
preparations  were  so  notorious  that  he  be- 
gan to  su^ct  the  consequence;  and  the 
English  ministry  produced  such  proofs  of 
their  insineerity  and  double  dealing,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  struck  with  astonishment  and 
chajrrin.  He  repaired  to  France,  and  up- 
braraed  the  ministry  of  Versailles  for  hav- 
ing made  him  the  tool  of  their  dissimula- 
ticm.  They  referred  him  to  the  king,  who 
oordered  him  to  return  to  London,  with  freoh 
aasurances  of  his  pacific  intentions;  but  his 
practice  agreed  so  ill  with  his  professions, 
that  the  ambassador  had  scarce  obtained  an 
audience  to  communicate  them,  when  un- 
doubted intelligence  arrived,  that  a  power- 
fill  armament  was  ready  to  sail  from  Brest 
and  Rochefbort  The  ^vemment  of  Cireat 
Britain,  roused  by  this  information,  immedi- 
ately took  the  most  expeditious  methods 
for  equipping  a  squadron ;  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  April,  admiral  Boscawen  sail- 
ed with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate,  havinff  on  board  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  land  forces,  to  attend  the  motbns  of 
the  enemy ;  but  more  certain  and  particu- 
lar intelligence  arriving  soon  after,  touch- 
ing the  strength  of  the  French  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates  and  transports,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  four  thou- 
sand regular  trOops,  commanded  by  the 
baron  Dieskau,  admiral  Holboume  was  de- 
tached with  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  one 
frigate,  to  reinforce  Mr.  Boscawen ;  and  a 
great  number  of  capital  ships  were  put  in 
commission.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the 
French  fleet,  commanded  by  Mr.  Macna- 
mara,  an  officer  of  Irish  extraction,  sailed 
fh>m  Brest,  directing  his  course  to  North 
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America;  but,  aftsr  bavingr  proceeded  be- 
yond the  chops  of  the  Eoj^idi  channel,  he 
reUinied  with  nine  of  &  capital  ships, 
while  the  rest  of  the  armament  continued 
their  coune,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bois 
de  la  Mothe. 

'SESfflON  CLOSED. 
Or  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April  the  long 
went  to  liie  house  of  lords,  where,  after 
giving  the  royal  tmsnt  to  the  bills  then  de- 
pending, for  jmnting  a  certain  sum  out  of 
the  sinking  mnd  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  for  the  better  regulation  of  marine 
forces  on  shore,  for  the  better  raising  of  ma- 
rines  and  seamen,  and  to  several  ouer  pub- 
lic and  private  bills;  his  majesty  put  an  end 
to  the  soorion  of  parliament,  by  a  speech,  in 
which  he  acquainted  the  two  houses,  that 
the  xeal  they  had  shown  for  supporting  the 
honor,  rights,  tnd  possessions  *of  his  crown, 
had  a]ffi>raed  him  the  greatest  sadnfitction : 
that  his  desbre  to  preserve  the  public  tran- 


quillity had  been  sincere  and  uniform :  that 
be  had  religiously  adhered  to  the  stipule- 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and 
nnde  it  his  care  not  to  injure  or  ofiisnd  any 
power  whatsoever ;  but  that  he  never  oooU 
entertain  a  thought  of  purchasing  the  naew 
of  peace  at'  the  expense  of  sofieting  en- 
croachments upon,  or  of  yielding  up,  what 
justly  belonged  to  Oreal  Britain,  either  bv 
ancient  possession  or  by  solemn  treatieB: 
that  the  vipM*  and  firmness  of  his  pailii- 
ment,  on  this  important  oocasioii,  bad  ena- 
bled him  to  be  prepared  for  such  oontrngen- 
cies  as  mJFht  happen:  that  if  reasonable 
and  honomUe  terms  of  acoommodatian  could 
be  agreed  upon,  he  would  be  satisfied,  and, 
at  &  events^  rely  on  the  justice  of  hk 
cause,  in  the  efiectual  support  of  his  people, 
and  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the 
twenty-eeventh  of  May. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 


1  The  rtv«reii4  bench  of  biahopB 
had,  with  a  laudable  epirit  of 
ChriaUan  OMekneai  and  pbilaa 
thropy,  generally  approved  of 
the  indoueBce  granted  to  their 
Hebrew  bnthren:  and  now 
they  aequieeoad  in  the  propoaed 
repeal  with  the  aame  paailve 
diaetetion,  thoofh  one  of  the 
Boanber  coaiended  for  the 
•aving  clause  which  the  dulce 
of  N~—  had  feconunended. 

S  The  Uede  conaiata  of  long 
clothe  of  diflerent  colon,  sal* 
lamporea,  moreee,  dimities, 
jringhains,  and  saecations. 

3  TimehirapaUl,  connonly  aall- 
ed  Trichinopoly,  situated  near 
the  river  Gauveri,  above  two 
handBBd  nUea  to  the  aouthward 


of  Madras,  is  the  capital  of  a 
woall  kingdom  beloogiag  to  the 

KvemraeBt  of  AKOt,  and 
unded  oo  the  east  by  the 
kingdom  of  TanjMe. 
The  sepoys  are  the  mereenariea 
of  the  country,  wlio  are  hired 
aa  aoldiers  oocasimally  by  all 

Cirties. 
sjor  Lauianea  had  sailed  for 
England  in  the  year  1790. 
His  army  consisted  of  twelve 
hundred  Enropeana  and  To- 
passes  in  battalions,  two  thou- 
sand aepoys,  with  the  forces  of 
the  Nabob,  the  king,  of  Taa- 
jore,  Maissack,  and  the  Mah- 
rattas;  amoantina  to  fifteen 
hundred  horse  ana  ten  thou 
Intelry.   Topaases  are! 


descendants   ttom.  the   Porta 
guese.    The  Mahratlaa  are  >• 
tive  Indiaaa  of  a  ytxy  ■«■» 
one    and     powerful     nattoa. 
which  hath   ummc  thsA  oas 

SWB  law  to  the  Jfofol. 
unda  Saih  deananfed  leave 
of  the  TaaJore  general  to  past 
through  his  eamp  to  ftajerr 
and  thia  request  was  giaated  . 
but  iastead  of  heinf  allowed 
to  pass,  he  was  detained  pr» 
oaer.  and  aa  the  aUiea  ea«M 
not  agree  about  the  Baaner  ia 
which  he  should  be  disposed  9(, 
soaM  of  the  Taajeee 
of  their  own  aoec 
dispute,  by  catting 
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Preptarationgfnr  War^^Emrl  Pauleft  Motion  ofainst  the  Kmg^sromg  to  Hanover 
— Regemy  appointed  during  hie  Majeet^s  Abeenee — Boeeawen^  Expedition — Al" 
cide  and  Lye  taken — FVenck  Ambaeeador  recalled — 7ft«tr  Trade  greatly  dieireeeed 
— Affaire  of  ike  Englieh  in  America — CoL  Monckton  tdkee  Beau^jour — General 
Braddod^e  unfortunate  Expedition — HefdUe  into  an  Ambueeade;  ie  defeated,  and 
kWed^Disagreement  between  the  Governor  and  Aseembfy  of  Pennsylvania — Ex- 
pedition against  Crown  Point  and  Niagara  resolved  on — Oen,  Johnson  encamps  at 
Lake  OeorgC'-'where  he  is  attacked  by  the  French,  who  are  entirely  defeated — BravC' 
ry  of  Capiinn  M*  Ginnes-^Oen.  Johnson  created  a  Baronet^Description  qf  Fhrt 
Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario — Neglect  of  the  English,  in  not  fortifying  it — Expedi- 
tion against  Niagara — Gen.  Shirley  returns  to  Albany — End  of  the  Campaign  m 
America — Fruitless  Intrigues  of  the  French  in  iSpotn  and  Gehnany — TVeofy  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  with  M«  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel^News  of  the  Capture 
of  the  Alcide  and  Lys  reaches  Engitaid — The  King  returns  from  Hanover,  and 
concludes  a  Treaty  with  Russia— Declaration  of  the  French  Ministry  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna — Spirtted  Declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia — T%e  French  make  an- 
other unsuccesrful  Attempt  upon  the  Court  <^  Spain— The  Imperial  Court  refuses 
Auxiliaries  to  England— The  F^rench  take  the  Blandford  Manrof-War,  but  return 
it — State  of  the  English  and  French  Navies—Session  opened— Remarkable  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Lords  and  Commons — His  Majesty's  Answer — Alterations  in  the 
Ministry— Mr,  Fox  made  Secretary  qf  State — Supplies  voted — Earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon— Relief  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  Portuguese — TVoops,  ^,  voted— Mutiny- 
BUlj  Marine,  and  Mariner^s  AcU  contumed—Act  for  raising  a  Regiment  of  Foot 
in  North  America — Maritime  Laws  of  England  extended  to  America — i^iiet  of 
Ireland  restored— Treaty  condudod  with  Prussia— New  Militia  BUt  passed  by  the 
Commons,  but  rejected  by  tie  Lords — Session  closed. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR. 
WHiiivr  all  Earope  was  in  auspeDse  aboat 
the  &te  of  the  English  and  f^vnch  aqoad- 
roDs,  piepanitioDS  for  a  vigorous  sea  war 
were  going  forward  in  England  with  an  un- 
paralleled spirit  and  saocesa     Still   the 
French  court  flattered  its^  that  Great 
Britain,  out  of  tenderness  to  his  majesty's 
Geranan  dominions,  would  abstain  from  hos- 
tilitiesL    Mirepoiz  continued  to  have  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  British  ministry, 
who  made  no  secret  that  their  admirais, 
particularly  Boscawen,  had  orders  to  attack 
the  French  ships  wherever  they  should  meet 
them ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mens,  de  Mire- 
poix  declared,  that  his  master  would  con- 
sider the  first  gun  fired  at  sea  in  a  hostile 
manner  as  a  declaration  of  war.  This  men- 
ace, iar  from  intimidating  the  English,  ani- 
mated them  to  redouble  their  preparations 
for  war.   The  press  for  seamen  was  carried 
on  with  extraordinary  vigor  in  all  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  Ireland;  and 
great  premiums  were  given  not  only  by  the 
goveniment,  but  also*  over  and  above  his 
majesty's  bounty,  by  almost  all  the  consider- 
able cities  and  towns  in  England,  to  such  as 
ahottld  enlist  voluntarily  for  sailors  or  sol- 
diers.  Other  branches  of  the  public  service 
went  on  with  equal  alacrity :  and  such  was 
the  eagerness  of  the  peofrfe  to  lend  their 


money  to  the  flovennnent,  that  instead  of 
one  million,  wmch  was  to  be  raised  by  way 
of  lottery,  three  millicms  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed 
immediately. 

EARL  PAVLErS  MOHTION. 
Thb  situation  of  affiurs  requiring  his  ma- 
jesty to  go  to  Germany  this  summer,  great 
apprehensions  arose  in  the  minds  of  many, 
lest  the  French  shoukl  either  intercept  him 
in  his  journey,  or  prevent  his  return.  Earl 
Paulet  had  made  a  moti<m  in  the  house  of 
lords,  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty, 
**  That  it  was  an  article  in  the  original  act 
of  settlement  by  which  the  succession  of 
these  kingdoms  devolved  to  his  doctoral 
house,  that  the  king  should  not  go  to  his 
foreign  dominions  without  the  consent  of 
parliament ;  and  that  this  was  a  principal 
article  in  the  compact  between  the  crown 
and  the  people;  that  though  this  article  was 
repealed  in  the  late  reign,  yet,  tiU  of  late, 
it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  his  majes- 
ty to  acquaint  the  parliament  with  his  in- 
tended departure  to  his  German  dominions, 
both  in  regard  to  the  true  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  act  that  placed  him  on  the  throne,  as 
well  as  for  the  paternal  kindness  of  bis  royal 
heart,  and  the  condescension  he  bad  been  so 
good  to  show  to  his  parliament  on  all  occa* 

but  that  his  majesty's  deckuration  of 
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niB  dengn  to  visit  his  electoral  estates  had 
always  come  on  the  last  day  of  a  seasioii, 
when  it  was  too  late  for  the  great  oonstitn- 
tional  council  of  the  crown  to  offer  such  ad- 
vice as  might  otherwise  have  heen  esmedi- 
ent  and  necessary :  that  his  majesty's  leav- 
ing his  kin^oms  in  a  conjuncture  so  preg^ 
nant  with  distress^  so  denunciative  of  danger, 
would  not  only  •give  the  greatest  advanta^ 
to  such  as  might  be  dispwed  to  stir  up  dis- 
afifection  and  discontent,  and  to  the  consti- 
tutional and  national  enemies  of  England ; 
but  would  also  fill  his  loyal  subjects  with  the 
most  afiectinc;  concern,  and  most  gloomy 
fears,  as  well  for  their  own  safety,  as  for 
that  .of  their  sovereign,  whose  invaluable 
life,  at  all  times  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  his  people,  was  then  infinitely  so,  by  rea- 
son of  his  great  experience,  the  afi^tion  of 
every  one  to  his  royal  person,  and  the  mi- 
nority of  the  heir  apparent."  Such  was  the 
purport  of  this  motion ;  but  it  was  not  sec- 
onded by  any  of  the  other  brds. 
R£GENCY  APPOINTER 

The  general  uneasiness,  on  account  of 
his  majesty's  departure,  was  greatly  in- 
creased  b^  an  apprehension  that  there 
would,  during  his  absence,  be  no  good  a^ree- 
"^  ment  amongst  the  regency,  whidi  consisted 
of  the  following  persons :  his  ro^  highness 
William  duke  of  Cumberland ;  Thomas  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Philip  earl  of 
Hardwick,  lord  high  chancellor ;  John  earl 
of  GranviUe,  president  of  the  council; 
Charles  duke  of  Marlborough,  lord  privy- 
seal;  John  duke  of  RuUand,  steward  of  the 
household ;  Charles  duke  of  Grafton,  lord- 
chamberlain  ;  Archibald  duke  of  Ar^le ; 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  first  commissioner 
to  the  treasury ;  the  duke  of  Dorset,  mas- 
ter of  the  horse ;  the  earl  of  Holdemesse, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  the  earl  of 
Rochford,  groom  of  the  stole ;  the  marquis 
of  Hartington,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
lord  Anson,  first  commissioner  of  the  admi- 
ralty ;  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  secretary  of 
state;  and  Henry  Fox,  esq.  secretary  at 
war.  His  majesty  set  out  fix>m  St  James's 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Apnil,  early  in  the 
morning,  embarked  at  Harwich  in  the  a& 
tcrnoon,  landed  the  next  day  at  Helvoet- 
sluys,  and  arrived  at  Hanover  on  the  second 
of  May. 

BOSCAWEN'S  EXPEDITION. 

Admiral  Bosoawsn,  with  eleven  ships 
of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  having  taken  on 
board  two  regiments  at  Plymouth,  sailed 
from  thenoe  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April 
for  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  there»  the  French 
fleet  from  Brest  came  to  the  same  station, 
under  the  command  of  M.  Bois  de  la  Motha 
But  the  thick  fogs  which  prevail  upon  thes^ 
coasts,  especially  at  that  time  of  the  year, 


kept  the  two  armaments  from  seeing^  each 
other ;  and  part  of  the  French  sqimdron  es- 
caped up  the  river  St  Lawrence,  whilst  an- 
other part  of  them  vrent  round,  and  got  into 
the  same  river  through  the  straits  of  Belle- 
isle,  by  a  way  which  was  never  Imown  tt> 
be  attempted  before  by  ships  of  the  line. 
However,  whilst  the  Englii^  fleet  Jay  off 
Cape  Race,  which  is  the  southernmost  point 
of  Newfoundland,  and  was  thought  to  be 
the  most  proper  situation  for  intercepting 
the  enemy,  two  French  ships,  the  Akide, 
of  six^-four  guns,  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  and  the  Lys,  pierced  for  fifty- 
four  guns,  but  mounting  only  twentf-twr, 
having  eight  companies  of  land  forces  on 
board,  being  sepaiated  from  the  rest  of  their 
fleet,  in  the  fog,  foil  in  with  the  Dimkiric, 
captain  Howe,  and  the  Defiance,  captain 
Andrews,  two  six^  gun  ships  of  the  Eng- 
li^  squadron ;  and  after  a  smart  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  some  hours,  and  in  which 
captain  (afterwards  hxd)  Howe  behaved 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  intrepiditj,  were 
both  taken,  with  several  considemble  officers 
and  engineers,  and  about  eight  tiMmand 
pounds  in  money.  Though  the  capture  of 
these  ships,  firom  which  the  comrnencement 
of  the  war  may  in  fact  be  dated,  fell  greatly 
short  of  what  was  hoped  for  firom  this  expe- 
dition ;  yet,  when  the  news  of  it  readied 
England,  it  was  of  infinite  service  to  the 
puuic  credit  of  every  kind,  and  animaffri 
the  whole  nation,  who  now  saw  plainly  that 
the  government  was  detenoained  to  keep  no 
further  measures  with  the  French,  hot  joet- 
ly  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  pat  a  stop  to 
their  sending  more  men  aiod  arras  to  invade 
the  property  of  the  Englidi  in  America,  as 
they  had  hitherto  done  with  impunity.  The 
French,  who,  for  some  time,  did  not  even 
attempt  to  onake  reprisals  on  our  shipping, 
would  gladly  have  chosen  to  avoid  a  war  at 
that  time,  and  to  have  continued  extending 
their  encroachments  on  our  settlements,  tiQ 
they  had  executed  their  grand  plan  of  se- 
curing a  communication  nom  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Canada,  by  a  line  of  forts,  many  of 
which  they  had  already  erected. 

FRENCH  AMBASSADOR  RBCALLEIX 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  ac- 
tion at  Paris,  the  French  ambassador,  M.  de 
Mirepoix,  was  recalled  from  London,  and  M. 
de  Bussy  from  Hanover,  where  he  had  just 
arrived,  to  attend  the  king  of  Etnglaiid  m  a 
public  character.  They  comphiiiM  loudly 
of  Boscawen's  attacking  the  ships,  aa  a 
breach  of  national  ikith ;  but  it  was  justly 
retorted  on  the  part  of  England,  that  thev 
encroachments  in  America  had  rendered  re- 
prisals both  justifiable  and  necessary.  The 
resolution  of  making  them  was  the  efiect 
of  mature  deliberation  in  die  English  coon- 
cil.    The  vast  increase  of  the  French  ma- 
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nne  of  late  yetrs,  which  in  allpiobalMlkyi 
would  soon  lie  employed  afainst  Great  Brit^ 
aiD,  occasioned  an  order  K>r  making  repri- 
sals general  in  Europe  aa  well  as  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  that  all  French  ships,  whether  outp 
ward  or  homeward  hoand,  should  be  stcqp- 
ped,  and  bipught  into  British  ports.  To  give 
the  greater  weight  to  these  orders,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  out  those  admirals  whphad 
distinguished  themselves  most  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  war.  Accordingly,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  July,  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the  westward,  with 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a 
sloop;  but,  not  meeting  with  the  French 
fleet,  these  ships  returned  to  Enffland  about 
the  latter  end  of  September  and  the  begin- 
ning of  October;  on  the  fourteenth  pf 
which  last  month,  another  fleet,  consisting 
of  twenty-tWo  ships  of  the  line,  two  frig- 
ates, and  two  sloops,  sailed  a^ain  on  a 
cruise  to  the  westward,  under  admnral  Byng, 
in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  French  squad- 
ron under  Duguay,  and  likewise  that  com- 
manded by  La  Mothe,  in  case  of  its  return 
from  America.  But  this  fleet  likewise  re- 
turned to  Spithead  on  the  twenty-eecond  of 
November,  without  having  been  able  to 
eflect  anything,  thoiiffh  it  was  allowed  by 
all,  that  the  aidmiral  nad  acted  judiciously 
in  the  choice  of  his  stations. 

While  these  measures  were  pursued,  for 
the  general  security  of  the  British  coasts 
and  trade  in  Europe,  several  new  ships  of 
war  were  be^n,  and  finished  with  the  ut- 
most expedition,  in  his  majesty^s  docks: 
twelve  fiigates  and  sloops,  contracted  for  in 
private  yards,  were  completed  by  the  month 
of  August;  and  twenty-fbur  ships  and 
twelve  colliers  were  then  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  government,  to  be  fitted  oiit 
as  vessels  of  war,  to  carry  twenty  guns  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each.  In  the 
mean  time  the  fVench  trade  was  so  annoy- 
ed by  the  English  cruisers,  that  before  the 
end  of  this  year  liiree  hundred  of  their  mer- 
chant shine,  many  of  which,  from  St  Do- 
mingo anq  Martinico,  were  extremely  rich, 
and  eight  thousand  of  their  sailors,  were 
brought  into  English  ports.  By  these  cap- 
tures the  3ritish  ministry  answered  many 
purposes :  they  deprived  the  French  of  a 
^reat  body  of  seamen,  and  withheld  from 
them  a  very  large  property,  the  want  of 
which  greatly  distressed  their  P^ple,  and 
ruined  many  of  their  traders.  Their  out- 
ward-bound merchant  ships  were  insured  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish paid  no  more  than  the  common  insu- 
rance. This  intolerable  burden  was  felt  by 
all  degrees  of  people  amongst  them :'  their 
ministry  was  publicly  reviled,  even  by  their 
parliaments;  and  the  French  name,  from 
being  the  terror,  began  to  be  the  contempt 
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of  Europe.  Their  nneafluieeB  waa  alao  not 
a  little  heightened  by  new  broils  between 
their  kinff  and  the  parliament  of  Paris,  oc- 
casioned vy  the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy  of 
that  king(dom,  who  seemed  determined  to 
support  the  church,  in  all  events,  against 
the  secular  tribunals,  and  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  boll 
Unigenitufl,  which  had  long  been  the  occar 
sion  of  so  many  disputes  among  them. 
However,  the  parliament  continuing  firm, 
and  the  French  king  approving  of  its  con- 
dnct,  the  ecclesiastics  thought  proper  to 
submit  for  the  present;  and  in  their  gene- 
ral assembly  this  vear,  granted  him  a  fhse 
eift  of  sixteen  milHons  of  livres,  which  he 
demanded,  of  them— ^  greater  sum  than 
they  had  ever  given  be&re,  even  in  time 
of  war. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  AMERICA. 
In  the  beginhing  of  this  year  the  assem- 
bly of  Massachusett's  Bay  in  New-Eng- 
land passed  an  act,  prohibiting  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  French  at  Louisbourg ; 
and  early  in  the  spring  they  raised  a  body 
of  troops,  which  was  transported  to  Nova 
Scotia,  to  aasist  lieutenant-governor  Lau- 
rence ^  in  driving  the  French  from  the  en- 
croachments they  had  made  upon  that  prov- 
ince. Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  May, 
the  governor  sent  a  large  detachment  >of 
droops,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Monckton,  upon  this  service;  and 
three  frigates .  and  a  sloop  were  dispatclred 
up  the  bay  of  Fundy,  unlder  the  command 
of  captain  Bous,  to  give  their  assistance  by 
sea.  The  troops,  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
river  Massaguash,  found  the  mssage  stopped 
by  a  l^ge  number  of  regular  forces,  reb^l 
neutrals,  or  Acadiana,  and  Indians,  feur  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  whom  occupied  a  block- 
house, with  cannon  mounted  on  their  aide 
of  the  river ;  and  the  rest  were  posted  with* 
in  a  strong  breast-work  of  timber,  thrown 
up  by  way  of  outwork  to  the  block-house. 
The  English  provincials  attacked  this  place 
with  such  spirit,  that  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  fly,  and  leave  them  in  possession 
of  Sie  breast-work;  then  the  garrison  in 
the  block-house  deserted  it,  and  lefl  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  free.  From  thence  colonel 
Monckton  advanced  to  the  French  fort  of 
Beau-sejour,  which  he  invested,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  small  number  of  his  troops 
would  permit,  on  the  twelfth  of  June ;  and 
after  four  day s^,  bombardment  obliged  it  to 
surrender, though  the  French  hacltwenty- 
six  pieces  of  cannon  mounted,  and  plenty 
of  ammunition,  and  the  English  had  not  yet 
placed  a  single  cannon  upon  their  battenes. 
The  garrison  was  sent  to  Louisbourg,  on 
condition  of  not  bearing  arms  in  America 
for  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  the  Aca- 
dians,  who  had  joined  the  French,  were 
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pwdoiMd,  io  coDsideration  of  their  haTuiff 
been  forced  into  that  serrice.  Oolong 
MoDciEtoii,  afler  patting  a  garrison  into  this 
place,  and  changing  its  name  to  that  of 
Camberland,  the  next  day  attacked  and  re^ 
dnoed  the  other  French  n>rt  upon  the  river 
Gaspereau,  which  runs  into  Bay  Verte; 
where  he  likewise  found  a  largequantitjr'of 
provisions  and  stores  of  all  kiras,  that  hime 
the  chief  magazine  for  supplying  the  Frencn 
Indians  and  Acadians  with  arnto,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  necessaries.  He  then  dis- 
armed these  last,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
tboosuid;  and  in  the  mean  time,  captain 
Rous  with  his  ships  sailed  to  the  mouni  of 
the  river  St  John,  to  attack  the  new  fort  the 
French  had  erected  there ;  but  they  saved 
him  that  trouble,  by  abandoning  it  upon  bis 
appearance,  after  having  burst  their  cannon, 
blown  up  their  magazine,  ai^  destroyed,  as 
far  as  tiiey  had  time,  all  the  works  they  bad 
lately  raised.  The  English  had  but  twenty 
men  killed,  and  about  the  same  number 
wounded,  in  the  whole  of  tiiis  expedition, 
the  success  of  which  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

BRADDOCK'S  UNFt)RTUNTAE  EXPE- 
DmON. 

WmLB  the  New-Englanders  were  thus 
employed  in  reducing  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia,  preparations  were  made  in  Virginia 
for  attacking  them  upon  the  Ohio.  A  fort 
was  buflt,  which  was  likewise  called  Fort 
Cumberland,  and  a  camp  formed  at  Wills's 
Creek.  On  the  fourteenth  of  January  of 
this  year,  major-general  Braddock,  with 
colonel  Dunbar's  and  colonel  Halket*8  regi- 
ments of  foot,  sailed  from  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
for  Virginia,  where  they  all  landed  safe,  be- 
fore the  end  of  February.  This  general 
might  consequently  have  entered  upon  ac- 
tion early  in  the  spring,  had  he  not  been  un- 
fortunatelv  delayed  by  the  Virginian  con- 
tractors for  the  army,  who,  when  he  was 
ready  to  march,  had  neither  provided  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  provisions  for  his  troops, 
nor  a  competent  number  of  carriages  for  his 
army.  '  This  accident  was  foreseen  by  al- 
most every  person  who  knew  anything  of 
our  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  who  think 
of  no  produce  but  their  tobacco,  and  do  not 
raise  com  enough  even  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence, bein^,  bv  the  nature  of  their  coun- 
try, well  provided  with  the  conveniency  of 
water  conveyance,  have  but  few  wheel  car- 
riages, or  heists  of  burden ;  whereas  Penn- 
sylvania, which  abounds  in  com,  and  most 
other  sorts  of  provision,  has  but  little  water 
carriage,  especially  in  its  western  settle- 
ments, where  its  inhabitants  have  great 
numbers  of  carts,  wagons,  and  horses.  Mr. 
Braddock  should,  therefore,  certainly,  in 
point  of  prudence,  have  landed  in  Pennsyl- 


vania :  the  contiact  for  Bopptriiig  fais  troopF 
should  have  been  made  wHn  aoiiBe  ofth! 
chief  planters  there,  who  could  emsAj  ^xi 
performed  their  engagements;  and  if  bs 
camp  had  been  formed  near  Frank's  town 
or  somewhere  upon  tiie  ooutii-west  borden 
of  that  province,  he  woald  not  have  had 
eighty  miles  to  march  from  Hience  to  For 
du  Quesne,  instead  of  a  hundred  and  thinr 
miles  that  he  had  to  advance  from  WiDs'^ 
Creek,  where  he  did  encamp,  tfaroD^  rcmk 
neither  better  nor  mmre  practicable  tlian  ihz 
dJier  would  have  been.    This  error,  in  the 
veij  beginning  of  the  expeditioii,  whether 
owing  to  an  injudicious  preference  foodljr 
given  to  the  Virgmians  in  the  lucrative  job 
of  supplying  these  troops,  or  to  any  other 
cause,  delayed  the  march  of  the  annv&r 
some  weeks,  during  which  it  was  in  tbg 
utmost  distress  for  necessaries  of  all  kink: 
and  would  probably  have  defeated  the  ex- 
pedition entirely  for  that  summer,  had  doc 
the  contractors  found  means  to  procure  sooe 
assistance  from  the  back  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania.    But  even  when  these  sap- 
plies  did  arrive,  they  consisted  of  only  &■ 
teen  wagons,  and  a  hundred  draft  boneE. 
instead  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  wngoos,  and 
three  hundred  horses,  which  the  Viigimia 
contractors  had  engaged  to  fumiafa,  and  the 
provisions  were  so  bad  that  thej  conkl  dcc 
be  used.     However,  some  gentlemen  in 
Pennsylvania,  being  applied  to  in  this  exi- 
gency, amply  made  up  ror  these  deficiencies. 
and  the  troops  were  by  this  means  supplied 
with  everything  they  wanted.     Another, 
and  still  more  fotal  error  was  ooromitted  is 
the  choice  of  the  commander  for  this  ex^ 
dition.    Major-general  Braddock.  who  me 
appointed  to  it,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
courage,  and  expert  in  all  the  punctilios  q£ 
a  review,  havmg  been  orou^ht  vp  in  the 
English  guards ;  but  he  was  naturally  very 
hausfhty,  positive,  and  difficult  ofacoee; 
quafities  ill-suited  to  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple amongst  whom  he  was  to  coounaod. 
His  extreme  severity  in  matters  of  disci- 
pline had  rendered  him  unpopular  amoo^ 
the  soldiers ;  and  the  strict  mOitaiy  edoca- 
tion  in  which  he  had  been  trained  finm  bk 
youth,  and  which  he  [sided   himself  oo 
scrupulously  following,  made  him  hold  the 
American  militia  in  great  contempt,  bectosr 
they  could  not  go  through  their  exercise 
with  the  same  dexterity  and  regularity  as  a 
regiment  of  guards  in  Hyde  Park,  little 
knowing,  or  indeed  being  aUe  to  form  ut 
idea  of  die  difference  between  the  Eoropeu 
manner  of  fighting,  and  an  American  expe- 
dition through  woods,  deserts,  and  morasses. 
Before  he  left  England,  he  received,  in  the 
handwriting  of  cdonel  Napier,  a  set  of  in- 
structions from  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
By  these,  the  attempt  upon  Niagara  wis^  in 
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gmt  DMttKvef  ro^Snred  to  kioi«  lo^  tbe  ro- 
duction  of  Crown  Pokt  vms  to  be  left  chieflj 
to  the  pronDcial  foroea.  But  above  all,  ku 
royal  higbneeB,  both  verbally  and  in  this 
writing,  frequeoUy  cautioned  him  carefully 
to  beware  it  an  ambush,  or  mrpriae.  In- 
stead of  regarding  thie  salutary  caution,  his 
conceit  of  hie  own  abilities  msde  him  die- 
dain  to  aek  the  opinioa  of  any  undez  hie 
command ;  and  the  Indiana,  who  would  have 
been  his  safest  guards  againet  this  danger  in 
particaiar,  were  so  disgusted  by  the  Mugh- 
tiaess  of  his  behavior,  that  most  of  them 
foraook  his  banners.  Under  these  disadvan- 
tages he  began  his  march  from  Fort  Cum- 
lerltnd  on  the  tenth  of  June,  at  the  head 
>f  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  men, 
or  the  meadowa,  where  colonel  Washing- 
m  was  defeated  the  year  before.  Upon 
lis  arrival  there,  he  was  i^rmed  that  the 
?Vench  at  Port  du  Quesne,  which  had  lately 
)een  built  on  the  same  river,  near  its  con- 
luence  with  the  Menangahek^  expected  a 
^einibrcementof  five  hundred  regulu  treope: 
hereibre,  that  he  might  march  with  &gieat- 
T  dispatch,  he  left  colonel  Dunbar,  with 
(ight  hundred  men,  to  bring  up  tl»  piori- 
ioos,  stores,  and  heavy  baggage,  as  fast  as 
he  nature  of  the  service  would  permit; 
ind  with  the  other  twelve  hundred,  together 
vitb  ten  pieoes  of  cannon,  and  the  neeee- 
ary  ammaniaien,  and  proyiaiona,  he  marched 
n  with  so  ranch  ezpedtticni,  that  he  aeldom 
3ok  any  time  to  reconnoitre  the  woods  or 
hickets  he  was  to  pass  through;  as  if  the 
learer  he  approached  the  enemy,  the  fiurther 
le  was  removed  from  danger. 

On  the  eighth  of  July,  he  encamped  with- 
n  ten  miles  of  Fort  din  Qneane.  Though 
done]  Dunbar  was  then  near  forty  milee 
ehind  him,  and  his  officers,  particakrly  Sir 
^eter  Halket,  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
roceed  with  caution,  and  to  employ  the 
iendly  Indians  who  were  with  him,  by  way 
f  advanced  guard,  in  case  of  ambwMdes ; 
et  he  resumed  hia  march  the  next  dajr, 
nthout  so  much  aa  endeavoring  to  obtam 
ny  int^ligence  of  the  situation  or  diapoai- 
on  of  the  enemv,  or  even  aendinjf  out  any 
;out8  to  visit  tbewooda  and-tiiicketa  on 
3th  sidea  of  hhn,  aa  well  aa  in  front  With 
lis  careleaaneas  he  waa  advancing,  when, 
tnot  noon,  he  waa  aaluted  with  a  general 
re  upon  hia  front,  and  all  along  hia  left 
uik,  finom  an  enemy  ao  artftilly  conceited 
?hind  the  tieea  and  buahea,  tiiat  not  a  man 
^  them  could  be  aeen.  The  vanguard  im- 
lediately  lUl  back  upon  the  main  body,  and 
I  an  inatant  the  panic  and  oonfuaion  became 
3neral;  ao  that  moat  of  tbe  troopa  fed  with 
reat  precipitation,  notwithatandmg  aU  that 
leir  officers,  some  of  whom  behaved  very 
illantly,  could  do  to  atop  their  career.   AS 
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thicketa  and  bodkea  ^roni  whence  the  fire 
came,  with  grape- ahot  from  the  ten  piectea 
of  cannon  he  tiad  with  him,  or,  praeriag 
fianking  parties  of  hia  Indiana  to  advance 
against  the  enemy,  he  obatinatdy  remained 
upon  the  spot  where  he  waa,  and  gave  ordera 
fiMT  the  few  brave  ol&cera  and  men  whoataid 
with  hiDD,  to  fonn  regnkrly,  and  advance. 
Meanwhile  his  men  feU  thick  about  him,  and 
ahnost  all  his  officers  were  singled  out,  one 
after  another,  and  killed  or  wounded  i  for 
the  Indians,  who  always  take  aim  when  they 
fire,  and  aim  chiefly  at  the  officen»  distin- 
guished them  by  their  dress.  At  last,  the 
general,  whose  obatmicy  aeemed  to  increase 
wiUi  the  danger,  after  having  had  aome 
horaee  ahot  uiraer  him,  reeeived  a  muaket* 
abet  through  the  right  arm  and  lunfi,  of 
whicl^  he  died  in  a  few  houn^  having  been 
carried  off  the  field  by  the  faaavery  m  lieu- 
tenant-ccdene^  Gago,  and  another  of  hi^ 
officers.  When  he  dropped,  the  confusian 
of  the  few  that  remained  turned  it  into  a 
downright  and  very  diaoiderly  flight  aoieaa 
a  river  which  they  had  joat  paaaid,  thoogh 
no  enemy  appeared,  or  attempted,  to  attaiok 
theoL  All  the  artilleryt  arnmonitaon,  and 
baggAgeof  the  army  were  left  to  the  enemy, 
and,  among  l^e  rert,  the  geaeralV  eabinet; 
with  all  hia  lettera  and  inatmctienB,  which 
the-French  court  afterwarda  made  great  uae 
of  in  their  printed  memorials  or  manifee- 
toesL  The  Iosb  of  tbe  £n|^  in  this  un- 
happy aflair  amounted  to  sevan  hundred  men. 
Their  officers,  in  particular,  anffived  much 
more  than  in  the  ordinary  proportkn  of  ba^ 
tlea  m  Europe.  Shr  Peter  Halket  fbU  hv 
the  vary  firat  fire,,  at  tbe  head  of  his  mgi* 
ment;  and  the  general'a  aecsetary,  aon  to 
ffDvemor  Shirley,  waa  killed  aoon.  after.- 
Neither  the  nrnnb^  of  men  which  the  ene- 
my had  ill  thia  engagement,  nor  the  koi 
whicb  they  anatainea,  could  be  ao muchaa 
gueased  at ;  but  the  French  afterwarda  g«re 
out,  that  their  number  did  not,  in  the  whole, 
exceed  four  hundred  men,  moetly  Indians; 
and  that  thsir  loss  was  quite  inconsiderable, 
as  it  probably  was,  because  ther  la7  con- 
cealed in  audi  .a  manner  that  the  Ifingliah 
knew  not  wiutber  to  point  their  muaketa. 
The  panic  of  theae  kat  continued  ao  king, 
that  thej  never  stopped  till  tbey  met  the 
rear  divnon ;  and  even  then  th^  mfbcted 
thoae  treopa  with  their  terrora;  ao  that  the 
army  retreated  without  stopping  till  they 
reached  Fort  Cumberland,  though  the  ene- 
my did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  pursue, 
nor  ever  appeared  in  eight,  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  the  defeat  On  the  whole, 
thii  was  perhapa  the  moat  extraordinaiy  tvw- 
tory  that  ever  was  obtained,  and  the  fkrthest 
flight  that  ever  was  made. 

Had  the  ehattered  remains  of  this  army 
continued  at  Fort  Cumberland,  and  fintified 
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themielves  there,  as  th^  might  easily  have 
done  duriog  the  rest  of  the  summer,  they 
woald  have  been  such  a  «heok  upon  the 
French  and  their  scalping  Indians,  as  would 
have  prevented  many  of  those  ravages  that 
were  committed  in  the  ensuing  winter  upon 
the  western  borders  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania; but,  instead  of  taking  that  pru- 
dent step,  their  commander  left  only  the 
sick  and  wounded  at  that  ibrt,  under  the 
protection  of  two  companies  of  the  provin- 
cial militia,  posted  there  by  way  of  garrison, 
and  bejfan  his  march  on  the  seccmd  of  Au- 
gust with  about  sixteen  hundred  men,  from 
Philadelphia;  where  those  troops  could  be 
of  no  immediate  seirvioe.  From  thence  they 
were  ordered  away  to  Albany,  in  New- York, 
by  general  Shirley,  on  whom  Uie  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  America  had  devolv- 
ed by  the' death  of  filajor-general  Braddock. 
Vir&rinia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  were 
by  uese  means  left  entirely  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  which  they  might  have  done 
efiectually,  had  they  been  united  in  their 
councils;  but  the  usual  disputes,  between 
their  governors  and  assemblies,  defeated 
every  salutary  plan  that  was  proposed. 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
three,  was  rendered  quite  impotent,  either 
for  its  own  defence,  or  that  of  its  neighbors, 
by  these  unhappy  contests ;  though  at  last, 
the  assembly  of  that  province,  sensible  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
seeing  ue  absolute  necessity  of  providing  a 
standmg  militarv  force,  and  of  erecting 
some  forts  to  defend  their  western  ^ntier, 
passed  a  bill  for  raising  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  But  even  this  sum,  small  as  it  was, 
even  to  a  deme  of  ridicule,  considering  the 
richness  of  tne  province,  and  the  extent  of 
its  frontier,  could  not  be  obtained ;  the  gov- 
ernor positively  refusing  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  act  of  the  assembly,  b«;ause  they  had 
taxed  the  proprietaries'  estates  equally  with 
those  «f  the  inhabitants,  which,  he  said,  he 
was  ordered  by  his  instructions,  not  to  con- 
sent to,^  nor  indeed  any  new  tax  upon  the 
proprietaries ;  and  the  assembly,  consisting 
chiefly  of  members  whose  estates  lay  in  the 
eastern  or  interior  parts  of  the  provmce,  as 
positively  refusing  to  alter  their  bill.  One 
would  be  apt  to  think,  that,  in  a  case  of  such 
urgent  necessity,  the  governor  mifpht  have 
ventured  to  give  his  assent  to  th^  bill  under 
&  protest,  that  it  should  not  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  proprietaries  upon  any  future 
occasion ;  but  as  he  did  not,  the  bill  was 
dropped,  and  the  province  left  defenceless  v 
by  which  means  it  afterwards  suffered  se- 
verely, to  the  .destruction  of  many  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  upon  the  western  frontier, 
and  to  the  impressing  the  Indians  with  a 
contemptible  opinion  of  the  English,  and 
ihe  highest  esteem  of  the  French. 


EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CROWN  POIKT 
AND  NIAGARA  RESOLVED  ON. 

Ovs  colonies  to  Uie  north  of  Penn^^ 
vania  were  more  active,  and  more  sqoccsb- 
fill  in  their  preparations  for  war.  New-Yori 
following  the  example  of  New-En^hiiil 
passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sending  of  fii>- 
visions  to  any  French  port  or  settlement  oo 
the  continent  of  North  America,  or  any  of 
the  adjacent  idands;  and  also  for  raisBe 
forty-five  thousand  pounds  on  estates  ral 
and  personal,  for  the  better  defence  of  tbdr 
colony,  which  lay  more  exposed  than  isv 
other  to  a  French  invasion   fiom  Crown 
Point  However,  this  sum,  greatasitia^riit 
seem  to  them,  was  fair  from  beings  suffident ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  they  have  provided  prop- 
erly fbr  their  security,  witbodt  the  asKt- 
ance  of  our  other  colonies  to  the  east  of 
them ;  but  with  tjysir  help,  and  the  addilkoal 
succor  of  the  small  body  of  regnkr  irocf^ 
expected  under  colonel  Dunbar,  tbey  hoi&j 
resolved  upon  ofifensive  measures,  which. 
when  practicable,  are  always  the  safest; 
and  two  expeditions,  one  against  the  French 
fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  me  other  agaiist 
their  fort  at  Niagara,  between  the  lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie,  were  set  on  foot  at  the  sune 
time.   The  former  of  these  ezpeditionB  vas 
appointed  to  be  executed  tinder  the  eoas 
mand  of  general  Johnson,  a  native  of  Ir^ 
land,  who  had  long  resided  upon  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  in  the  western  parts  of  New- 
York,  where  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
estate,  and  was  universally  beloved,  not  only 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  also  by  the  nogUnr- 
ing  Indians,  whose  language  he  had  leame^. 
and  whose  afihctions  be  bad  gained  by  his 
humanity  towards  them.    The  expe^tioD 
affainst  Niagara  was  oommabded  by  genenl 
Shirley  himsel£ 

The  rendezvous  of  the  troops  fir  both 
these  expeditions  was  appointed  to  be  at 
Albany,  where  most  of  them  arrived  before 
the  end  of  June;  but  the  artiUeiy,  bateaox. 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  at- 
tempt upon  Crown  Point,  could  not  be  pre- 
pared till  the  eighth  of  August,  when  gene- 
ral Johnson  set  out  with  them  from  Albany 
for  the  Carrymg*place  from  Hodsoa^s  river 
to  Lake  George.  There  the  troops  had  al- 
ready arrived,  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Ljman,  and  consisted  of  between 
five  and  six  thousand  men,  besides  Indkn& 
raised  by  the  eovemments  of  Boston,  Con- 
necticut, New-Hampshire,  Rhode-Island,  and 
New-York.  Eveiything  was  then  prspaied 
as  fast  as  possible  for  a  march;  and  towanb 
the  end  cit  the  month,  geneni  Johnson  ad- 
vanced about  fourteen  miles  ferwaid  with 
his  troops,  and  encamped  in  a  yesry  stroa; 
situation,  covered  on  each  side  by  a  tiack 
wooded  swamp^  by  Lake  George  in  his  rear, 
and  by  a  l»east»work  of  trees  cut  down  for 
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tlMtt  pmpotB,  in  hk  firoat  Here  he  resolved 
to  vvait  the  arrival  of  hia  bateaux,  aad  afters 
mrarda  to  proceed  to  Ticondero^  at  the 
other  eod  of  the  lake,  from  whenee  it  was 
but  about  fifteen  n^les  to  the  fort  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Cdaer  or  Champlsia, 
called  Fort  Frederick  by  the  French,  and 
by  as  Crown  Point.  Whilst  he  was  thus  en- 
camped, some  of  bis  Indian  scouts,  of  which 
he  took  care  to  send  out  numbers  along  both 
eidee,  and  to  the  farther  end  of  Lake  George, 
brought  him  intelligence  that  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  the  enemy  were  then  on 
their  march  from  Ticonderoga,  by  the  way 
of  the  south  bay,  towards  the  fortified  en- 
campment, since  called  Fort  Edward,  which 
g^eneral  Lyman  had  built  at  the  Carrying- 
place  ;  and  in  which  four  or  five  hnndied  of 
the  New-Hampshire  and  New«York  men 
had  been  left  as  a  garrison.   Upon  ^is  in- 
formation geoeral  Johnson  sent  two  ez« 
presses^  one  after  the  other,  to  eokmel  Blan- 
chard«  their  commander,  with  orders  to  call 
in  all  his  out-^arties,  and  to  keep  his  whole 
force  within   the   intrenohments.     About 
twelve  o'clock  at  niffht,  those  who  had  been 
sent  upon  the  second  express  returned  witii 
an  account  of  their  havmg  seen  the  enemy 
within  four  miles  of  the  camp  at  tiie  Carry- 
ing-place, which  they  scarcely  doubted  their 
having  by  that  time  attacked.  Important  as 
the  d^ence  of  this  place  was  for  the  safety 
of  the  whole  army,  aad  imminent  as  the 
danger  seemed  to  be,  it  doee  not  appear 
that  the  general  then  called  anv  council  of 
war,  w  rssolved  upon  anything  K>r  its  reli^; 
bu^  early  the  next  morning  hie  called  a  coun- 
cil, wherein  it  was  unadvisedly  reserved  to 
detach  a  thousand  men,  with  a  number  of 
Indians,  to  intercept,  or,  as  the  general's  ex- 
pression  was  in  his  letter,  to  catch. the 
enemy. in  their  retreat,  either  as  victors,  or 
as  demated  in  their  design.  This  expedient 
was  resolved  on,  though  no  one  knew  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  nor  could  obtain  any 
infiMTination  in  that  respect  from  the  Indian 
scouts,  because  the  Indians  have  no  words 
or  siffns  for  expressing  any  large  number, 
which,  when  it  exceeds  their  reckoning, 
they  signify  by  pointing  to  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  or  to  the  hair  of  their  head ;  and 
this  they  often  do  to  denote  a  number  less 
than  a  thousand,  as  well  as  to  signify  ten 
thousand,  or  any  greater  number. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  thousand  men,  with  two  hundred 
Indians,  were  detached  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Williams ;  but  they  had  not  been 
gone  two  hours  when  those  in  the  camp 
began  to  hear  a  close  firing,  at  about  three 
or  four  miles'  distance,  as  they  judged ;  as 
it  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  they  rights 
ly  supposed  that  the  detachment  was  over- 
powered, and  retreating  towards  the  camp; 
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which  was  soon  confinned  by  some  fiigi- 
tives,  and  presently  after  by  whole  compa- 
nies^ who  fied  back  in  great  confiisicm.  In 
a  venr  short  time  after,  the  enemy  appeared 
marching  in  regular  order  up  to  the  centre 
of  the  cai^p,  where  the  consternation  was 
so  great,  that  if  they  had  attacked  the  breast- 
work directly,  they  might  probably  have 
thrown  all  into  confusion,  and  obtained  an 
easy  victory ;  but  fortunately  for  the  Eng- 
lish, they  baited  for  some  time  at  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty  yards'  distance,  and  firom 
thence  began  their  attack  with  platoon 
firing,  too  for  off  to  do  mach  hurt,  especial- 
ly against' troops  who  -were  defonded  by  a 
strong  breast-work.  On  the  contrary,  this 
inefifectual  .fire  served  only  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  these  last,  who,  having  prepared 
their  artillery  during  the  time  that  the 
French  halted,  began  to  {^y  so  briskly 
upon  the  enemy,  that  the  Canadians  rad 
Indians  in  their  service  fled  immediately 
into  the  woods  on  each  side  of  the  camp, 
and  there  squatted  under  bushes,  or  skulked 
behind  trees^  firom  whence  they  continued 
firing  with  very  little  execution,  most  of 
their  shot  beiog  intercepted  by  the  brakes 
and  thickets;  for  they  never  had  the  cour- 
age to  advance  to  the  verge  of  the  wood, 
firon  Dieskau,  who  commanded  the  French, 
being  thus  1^  alone,  with  hie  regular 
treope,  at  the  firoht  of  the  camp,  finding  he 
could  not  make  a  dose  attack  upon  the 
centr^  with  his  small  mimber  of  men, 
moved  first  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  ri|^t, 
at  both  which  places  he  endeavored  to  force 
a  passage,  but  was  repulsed,  being  unsup- 
ported by  the  irrsffulan.  Instead  of  re- 
treating, as  he  ought  in  prudence  to  have 
done,  l£  still  continued  hia  platoon  and  bush 
firing  dll  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  du- 
ring which  time  his  regular  troops  suffered 
greatly  by  the  fire  from  the  camp,  and  were 
at  last  thrown  into  conftusion;  which  was 
no  sooner  perceived  by  general  Johnson's 
men,  than  they,  without  waiting  for  ordeo, 
leaped  over  their  breast-work,  attacked  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  and,  after  killing  and 
taking  a  otmsidenible  number  of  them,  en- 
tirely dispersed  the  rest  The  FVench, 
whose  numbers,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
engagement,  amounted  to  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  including  two  hundred  grene^ 
diers,  eiypht  hundrM  Canadians,  and  the 
rest  Indians  of  difierent  nations,  had  be- 
tween seven  and  ei^ht  hundred  men  killed, 
and  thirty  taken  pynsoners:  among  the  lat- 
ter was  baron  Dieskau  himself  whom  they 
found  at  a  little  distance  horn  the  field  of 
battle,  dangeroudy  wounded,  and  leaning 
on  the  stump  ofa  tree  for  his  support  The 
English  lost  above  two  hundred  men,  and 
those  ohiefly  of  the  detachment  under  colo- 
nel Williams;  for  they  had  very  few  either 
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killed  or 'wounded  in  the  attack  upon  their 
camp»  and  not  any  of  distinction,  except 
colonel  Titcomb  killed,  and  the  ^neral 
himeeifand  major  Nichols  wounded.  Among 
the  slain  of  the  detachment,  which  would 
nrobably  have  been  entirely  cut  off  had  not 
lieutenant-colonel  Cole  been  sent  out  ftom 
the  camp  with'  three  hundred  men,  with 
which  he  stopped  the  enemy's  pursuit,  and 
covered  the  retreat  of  his  friends,  were 
cok>nel  Williams,  major  Ashley,  six  CS]^ 
tains,  and  several  subalterns,  besides  pri- 
vate men;  and  the  Indians  reckoned  tiiat 
they  bad  lost  forty  men,  besides  the  brave 
old  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  suhem,  or  chief 
captain. 

BRAVERY  OF  CAPTAIN  RTGINNES. 

WmDf  baron  Dieskau  set  out  flrom  Tieon- 
deroga,  his  design 'was  only  to  surprise  and 
cut  off  the  intrenched  camp,  now  called 
Fort  Edward,  at  the  Carrying^place,  where 
there  were  but  four  or  five  bundr^  men. 
If  .he  had  executed  this- schema,  our  army 
would  have  been  thrown  into  great- difficul- 
ties; for  it  could  neither  have  proceeded 
fiMTther,  nor  have  subsisted  where  it  was, 
and  he  nlight  have  found  an  opportunity  to 
attack  it  with  great  advantage  in  its  re- 
treat But  when  he  was  within  four  or 
Ave  miles  of  that  fort,  his  peopile  were  in- 
formed Uiat  there  were  several  cannon 
there,  and  none  at  the  camp ;  upon  which 
the^  all  desired  to  be  led  on  to  this  last, 
which  he  the  more  readily  consented  to,  as 
he  himself  had  been  told  by  an  English 
prisoner,  who  had  left  this  camp  but  a  few 
days  before,  that  it  was  quite  defonceless, 
being  without  any  lines^  and  destitute  of^ 
cannon ;  which,  in  eflfect,  was  true  at  that 
time;  for  the  camion  did  not  arrive,  nor 
was  the  breast^work  erected,  till  about  two 
days  before  the  engagement  To  this  mis- 
information, therefore,  most  be  imputed 
this  step,  which  would  otherwise  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  ffeoeral  character  and  abil- 
ities of  baron^  Dieskau.  A  less  justifiable 
error  seems  to  have  been  committed  by 
general  Johnson,  in  not  detaching  a  party 
to  pursue  the  enemy  when  they  were  de- 
feated and  fled.  Perhaps  he  was  prevented 
from  80  doing  by  the  ill  &te  of  the  detach- 
ment he  had  sent  out  in  the  morning  under 
colonel  Williams.  However  that  may  be, 
bk  neglect,  in  this  respect,  had  like  to  have 
been  mtal  the  next  day  to  a  detachment 
sent  from  Fort  Edward,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  of  the  New-Hampshire 
regiment,  under  captain  M'Ginnes,  as  a  rie- 
inforcement  to  the  army  at  the  candp.  This 
party  foU  in  with  between  three  and  four 
nundred  men  of  Dieskau^s  troops,  near  the 
spot  where  colonel  WiUiams  had  been  de- 
feated the  day  before;  but  IVTGinnes  hav- 
in|r  timely  notice  by  his  scouts  of  the  ap- 


proach of  an  enemy,  made  such  a  dispos* 
tion,  that  he  not  only  repulsed  the  asnii' 
ants,  but  defeated  and  entirely  disperaed 
them,  with  the  loss  only  of  two  men  killed, 
eleven  wounded,  and  five  misBing.  He 
himself  unfortunately  died  of  the  woondi 
he  received  in  this  engagement,  a  few 
days  after  he  arrived  at  uie  camp  with  his 
party. 

It  was  now  judged  too  late  in  the  year 
to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Crown  Pbint, 
as  It  would  have  been  necessary,  in  thai 
case,  to  build  a  strong  fort  in  the  pbce 
where  the  camp  then  was,  in  order  to  se- 
cdre  a  communication  with  Albany,  from 
whence  only  the  troops  could  expect  to  be 
reinforced,  or  suppliea  with  freah  stares  of 
ammunition  or  provisions.  Tbey,  therefore, 
set  out  upon  tneir  return  soon  after  thb 
engagement,  having  first  erected  a  little 
stoclouied  fort,  at  the  hither  end  of  Lake 
George,  in  which  they  left  a  small  ganiBoci, 
as  a  niture  prey  for  the  enemy :  a  miefar- 
tune  wbidi  might  easily  have  been  lareseen. 
because  the  whole  army,  being  country 
militia,  was  to  be  disbanded,  and  retnni  to 
their  respective  homes,  as  they  actoally  did 
soon  after  their  retreat  to  Albany.  This 
was  all  the  g^ory,  this  all  the  adrartag?* 
that  the  English  nation  acquired  by  such 
Hn  expensive  expedition.  But  so  littie  bad 
the  English  been  accustomed  of  late  to 
hear  of  victory,  that  they  rejoiced  at  this 
advantage,  as  if  it  had  been  an  action  (^ 
the  greatest  consequence.  The  general 
was  highly  applauded  for  bis  conduct  and 
liberally  revwded ;  for  he  was  created  a 
baronet  by  his  majes^r*  and  presented  witk 
five  thoumnd  pounds  by  the  parliament 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FORT  OSWEOa  Ac. 

The  prepamtions  for  general  Shiriey*8 
expedition  against  Niagara,  were  not  only 
deficient,  but  shamefiilly  slow;  though  it 
was  well  known  that  even  the  possilHlity  of 
his  success  must,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pend upon  his  setting  out  early  in  the  year, 
as  will  appear  to  any  person  who  conaders 
the  situation  of  our  fort  at  Oswego,  this 
being  the  only  way  by  which  be  could 
proceed  to  Niagara.  Oswego  lies  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  lake  Ontario,  neu 
three  hundred  miles  almost  due  west  from 
Albany  in  New-York.  The  way  to  it  from 
thence,  though  long  and  tedious,  is  thf 
more  convenient  as  the  far  greatest  part 
of  it  admits  of  water  carriage,  by  what  the 
inhabitants  called  bateaux,  which  are  t 
kind  of  %ht  flat-bottomed  boats,  widest  in 
the  middle,  and  pointed  at  each  end,  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  weight  borden,  and 
managed  by  two  men,  called  bateao-men. 
with  paddles  and  setting^es,  tiie  rmn 
being  in  many  places  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  oar&    From  Albany  to  the  village  of 
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Schenectady,  about  sixteen  miles,  is  a  ||0od 
wijRNB-nsd.    From  thence  to  the  Little 
AUB  in  the  Mohawk  river,  being  sixty-five 
milefl^  tiie  paflsa^^  is  by  wateiw;arri&ge  up 
that  rivef, .  and  consequently  against  the 
stream,  which  in  many  places  is  somewhat 
rapid,  and  in  others  so  shallow,  that,  when 
the  river  is  low,  the  watermen  are  obliged 
tD  get  out,  and  draw  their  bateaux  over  the 
rifu.    At  the  Little  Falls  is  a  postage,  or 
land-carriage,   for  about  a  mile,  over   a 
ground  so  marshy,  that  it  will  not  bear  any 
wheel-carriage;  but  a  colony- of  Germans 
settled  there,  attend  with  sjedges,  on  which 
they  draw  the  loaded  bateaux  to  the  next 
place  of  embarkation  upon  the  some  river, 
rrom  thence  they  procc^  by  water  up  that 
river,  for  fifty  miles,  to  the  Carrying-place, 
near  the  bead  of  it,  where,  there  is  another 
portage,  the  length  of  which  depends  upon 
the  dryness  or  wetness  of  liie  season,  but 
is  geoerally  above  six  or  eight  miles  over 
in  the  summer  months.    Here  the  bateaux 
are  again  carried  upon  sledges,  till  they 
come  to  a  narrow  river,   culed  Wood's 
Creek,  down  which  they  are  wafted  on  a 
gentle  stream,  for  about  forty  miles,  into 
the  lake  Oneyada,  which  stretches  from 
east  to  west  about  thirty  miles,  and  is 
passed  with  great  ease  and  safety  in  calm 
weather.    At  the  western  end  of  the  lake 
is  the  river  Onondaga,  which,  after  a  course 
oT  between  twenty  and  thirty  mOes,  unites 
with  the  river  Cayuga,  or  Seneca,  and 
their  united  streams  run  into  the  lake  On* 
tario,  at  the  place  where  Oswego  fort  is 
situated.    But  this  river  is  so  rapid  as  to 
be  sometimes  dangerous^  besides  its  being 
fiill  of  rifts  and  rocks;  and  about  twelve 
miles  on  this  side  of  Oswego  there  is  a  &11 
of  eleven  feet  perpendicular,  where  there 
is  consequently  a  portage,  which,  however, 
does  not  exceed  forty  yards.    From  thence 
the  passage  is  easy,  quite  to  Oswego.    The 
lake  Ontario,  on  which  this  fort  stands,  is 
near  two  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in 
circumference;  its  figure,  is  oval,  and  its 
depth    runs   from   twenty  to  twenty-five 
&thom8.     On   the   north  side  of  it  are 
several  little  gul&.    There  is  a  commu- 
nication between  this  lake  and  that  of  the 
Httnons    by    the    river   Tanasuate,    from 
whence   it  is  a   land-carriage  of  six   or 
eight  leagues  to  the  river  Toronto,  which 
falls  into  it     The  French  have  two  forts 
of  consequence  on  this  lake;  Frontenac, 
which  commands  the  river  St  Laurmice, 
where   the    lake  communicates  with   it; 
and  Niagara,  which  commands  the  com- 
munication between  the  lake  Ontario  and 
the  lake  Erie.     But  of  these  forts,  and 
this  last  lake,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter. 


Though  we  had  looff  been  in  possesskMi 
of  Fort  Oswego,  and  though  it  lay  greatly 
exposed  to  the  French,  particularly  to  those 
of  Canada,  upon  any  rupture  between  the 
two  nations,  we  had  never  taken  care  to 
render  it  toleimbly. defensible,  or  even  to 
build  a  single  vessel  fit  for  navigating  t|ie 
lake :  nor  was  this  strange  neglect  ever  ta- 
ken efl^tual  notice  of,  till  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  when,  at  a  meeting  which  gene- 
ral Braddock  had  in  April  with  the  govern- 
ors and  chief  gentlemen  of  several  of  our 
colonies,  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  it  was 
resolved  to  strengthen  both  the  fort  and  gar- 
rison at  Oswego,  and  to  build  some  luge 
vessels  at  that  place.  Accordingly,  a  num- 
ber of  ship- Wrights  and  workmen  were  sent 
thither  in  May  and  June.  At  the  same  time 
captain  Bradstreet  marched  thither  with 
two  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each,  to 
reinforce  the  hundred  that  were  there  be- 
fore, under  captain  Kin^,  to  which  number 
the  garrison  had  been  mcreased  since  our 
contests  with  France  b^gan  to  grow  serious. 
For  a  long  time  before,  not  a&ve  twenty- 
five  men  were  left  to  defend  this  post, 
which  from  its  great  importance,  and  the 
situation  of  aftairs  at  this  juncture,  most 
certainly  required  a  much  stron^fer  garrison 
than  was  put  into  it  even  at  this  juncture ; 
but  economy  was  the  chief  thing  consulted 
in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  and  to  that,  in 
a  ^eat  measure,  was  owing  its  long  du- 
ration. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  NIAGARA. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  pas- 
sage from  Albany  to  Oswego,  it  is  plain 
how  necessary  it  was  that  the  troops  intend- 
ed for  this  expedition  should  have  set  out 
early  in  the  spring.  But  instead  of  that,  the 
very  first  of  them,  colonel  Schuyler's  New- 
Jersey  regiment,  did  not  begin  their  march 
till  after  Sie  beginning  of  July,  and  just  as 
Shirley's  and  Pepperel's  regiments  were 
preparing  to  follow,  the  melancholy  account 
of  Braddock's  disaster  arrived  at  Albanv, 
where  it  so  damped  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  spread  such  a  terror,  that  many  of 
the  troops  deserted,  and  most  of  the  ba- 
teau-men dispersed,  and  ran  home,  by  which 
means  even  all  the  necessary  stores  could 
not  be  carried  along  with  liie  troopa  Not- 
withstanding this  disappointment,  general 
Shirley  set  out  firom  Albany  before  the  end 
of  July,  with  as  many  of  the  troops  and 
stores  as  he  could  procure  a  conveyance  for,, 
hoping  to  be  joined  in  his  route  by  great 
numbers  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nation^, 
to  whom  he  sent  invitations  to  that  effect  as 
he  passed  by  tiieir  settlements;  but  they, 
instead  of  complying  with  his  desire,  abscK 
lutely  declared  against  all  hostilities  on  that 
side  of  the  country ;  and  insisted  that  Os- 
wego, being  a  place  of  traffic  and  peace 
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ought  not  to  be  dimfM  «tti)M  hj  tbe  Bbg- 
\m  or  tke  French,  as  if  they  ebuld  faive 
perMaded  both  paities  to  agree  to  efueh  a 
Jof^  tniee.  Upon  this  refusal,  Mr*  Shirley 
proceeded  forward,  being  joined  by  very 
few  Indiana,  and  anrived  at  Oewego  on  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  of  August;  but 
the  rest  of  the  troops  and  artillery  did  not 
arrive  till  the  last  day  of  that  month ;  and 
even  then,  their  store  of  provisions  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  proceed  against 
Niagara,  thoi:^h  some  tolerably  good  ves- 
sels had  by  this  tnne  been  built  and  got  rea-« 
dy  for  that  porpoee.  The  general  now  re- 
solved to  take  but  six  hundred  men  with 
him  for  the  attack  of  Niagara,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  of  his  army,  consisting  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  more,  at  Oswego,  to  de- 
fend that  place,  in  case  the  French  should 
attack  it  in  his  absence,  which  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  they  might,  as  they 
then  had  a  considerable  fbrce  at  Fbit  Fron- 
tenac,  from  whence  they  could  easily  croes 
over  the  lake  Ontario  to  Oswego.  How- 
e? er,-  he  was  still  cbK^  to  wait  at  Oswego 
for  provisions,  of  which  at  length  a  small 
supply  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, barely  sufficient  to  support  his  men 
during  their  intended  expedition,  and  to  al- 
low twelve  days*  short  subsistence  fer  those 
he  left  behind.  But  by  this  time  the  rainy 
boiaterons  seasoh  had  begun,  on  which  ac- 
count most  of  his  Indians  had  already  left 
him,  and  were  returned  home ;  and  the  few 
that  remained  with  him  declared  that  there 
was  no  crossing  the  lake  Ontario  in  bateaux 
at  that  season,  or  any  time  before  the  next 
summer.  In  this  perplexity  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  which,  after  weighing  all 
circumstances,  unanimously  resolved  to  de- 
fer the  attempt  upon  Niagara  till  the  next 
year,  aiid  to  emplo^  the*  troops,  whilst  they 
remained  at  Oswego,  in  building  barracks, 
and  erecting,  or  at  least  beginning  to  erect, 
two  new  forts,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Onondaga,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  distant  fiom  the  old  fort,  which  it  was 
to  command,  as  well  as  the  entrance  of  (he 
harbor,  and  to  be  called  Ontario  fort ;  and 
the  other,  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
west  of  the  old  fort,  to  be  called  Oswego 
new  fort 

GEN.  SfflRLEY  RETURNS  TO  ALBANY. 
These  things  being  agreed  on,  general 
Shirley,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Albany,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October, 
lemng  colonel  Mercer,  with  ft  garrison  of 
about  seven  hundred  men,  at  Oswego; 
though  repeated  advice  had  been  received, 
that  the  French  had  then  at  least  a  thou- 
sand men  at  their  fort  of  Frontenac,  upon 
the  same  lake ;  and,  what  was  still  worse, 
the  new  forts  were  not  yet  near  completed ; 


bat  left  to  be  finished  by  die  hand  lyhor^ 

colonel  Mercer  and  his  littie  eaniaoA,  wiffi 
the  addition  of  this  melancMly  oirewn- 
snuice,  that,  if  besieged  by  the  enemy  in 
the  winter,  it  would  not  be  poesiMe  for  his 
fHends  to  come  to  his  assislanbe.  Thas  end- 
ed this  year's  unfortunate  oampai|fn,  daring 
which  the  French,  with  the  asetstjanoe  of 
their  Indian  allies,  contkmed  their  nrarders, 
sealpmg,  captivating,  and  laying  mufte  the 
western  frontiers  of  Virginia  aod  Pemuyl- 
vania,  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  ministers  of  the  two  jarring  powers 
were  very  busily  employed  this  yetiT  at 
most  of  the  courto  of  Europe ;  but  their 
transactions  were  kept  extzemely  secret. 
The  French  endeavored  to  inspire  the  Span- 
iards with  a  jealousy  of  the  strengtfi  of  the 
English  b^  sea,  especially  in  America ;  aod 
the  Spanish  cotirt  seemed  inclined  to  ac- 
cept of  the  office  of  mediator:  hot  Mr. 
wall,  who  was  perfectly  wdl  aoqoainted 
with  the  state  or  afibirs  between  England 
and  France,  seconded  the  representations 
of  the  British  ministry,  which  demonstrated, 
that,  however  trillmg  Great  Britein  might 
be  to  accept  of  the  mediation  of  Spain,  she 
could  not  agree  to  any  suspension  of  arms 
in  America,  which  France  insisted  on  as  a 
preliminary  condition,  without  hazudrag 
the  whole  of  her  interest  there ;  and  that 
the  captures  which  had  been  made  by  tbe 
English  were  the  necessary  coneeqoences 
of  the  encroachments  and  mjustice  of  tbe 
French,  particularly  in  that  countnr.  Upon 
this  remonstrance,  all  further  taUc  of  the 
mediation  of  Spain  was  dropped,  and  the 
ministry  of  Versailles  had  reooiurse  to  the 
princes  of  Germany:  amongst  whom  tbe 
elector  of  Cologn  was  soon  brought  over  to 
their  party,  so  as  to  consent  to  their  forming 
magitzines  in  his  territories  in  Westphalia. 
This  was  a  plain  indication  of  their  design 
against  Hanover,  which  they  soon  after 
made  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  was  then 
at  Hanover,  an  offer  of  sparing,  if  he  wtmld 
agree  to  certain  conditions  of  neutrality  for 
tniat  electorate,  which  he  rejected  with  di^ 
dain.  Then  the  count  D'Aubeterre,  enroT 
extraordinary  firom  France  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  proposed  a  secret  negotiation  with 
the  ministers  of  the  empressK]aeen.  The 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Pcteinburfb. 
between  the  two  empresses,  had  stipulated 
a  kind  of  partition  of  the  Prussian  territo- 
ries, in  case  that  prince  should  infringe  the 
treaty  of  Dresden ;  but  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, though  often  invited,  had  always  rc^ 
rased  to  agree  to  any  such  stipulation  ;  and 
the  king  of  Poland,  howsoever  he  might  be 
inclined  to  favor  the  scheme,  did  not  dare 
to  avow  it  formally,  till  matters  ahouki  be 
more  ripe  for  carrying  it  into  execntioo. 
The  court  of  Vienna,  whose  favorite  mea- 
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save  this  wta,  began  to  Ikten  to  D'Aube- 
terre's  insmoatioiiBy  and  by  degrees  entered 
into  negotiatkme  with  him,  whioh,  in  the 
end*  were  prodactive  of  that. unnatural  con- 
iederacj  between  the  empreaB-qaeen  and 
the  king  of  France,  of  which  further  notice 
^eill  be  taken  in  the  occurrences  of  the 
next  year,  when  the  treaty  between  them, 
into  which  they  afterwards  found  means  se* 
cretly  to  bring  the  empress  of  Russia,  was 
Goncioded  at  Versailles. 

TREATY  WITH  THE  LANDGRAVE  OF 
HESSE^ASSEL. 
The  king  of  England  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  French  would  ini^e  Hanover, 
in  consequence  of  their  rupture  with  Great 
Britain,  ^hich  seemed  to  be  near  at  hand, 
began  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of 
that  electorate.    To  this  end,  during  his 
stay  at  Hanover,  he  concluded,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  June,  a  treaty  with  the  land- 
grave of  Heese-Caasel,  by  which  his  serene 
lughnesB  engaged  to  bold   in    readiness, 
during  four  ]f  ears,  for  his  majesty's  service, 
&  bodv  of  eight  thousand  men,  to  be  em- 
ployed, if  required,  upon  the  continent,  or 
in  Isritain  or  Ireland ;  but  not  on  board  the 
fleet  OS  beyond  the  seas ;  and  also,  if  his 
Britannic  majesty  should  jud^  it  necessary 
or  advantageous  for  his  service,  to  furnish 
and  join  to  this  body  of  eiffht  thousand  men, 
within  six  months  after  they  should  be  de* 
manded,  four  thousand  more,  of  which  seven 
hundred  were  to  be  horse  or  dragoons,  and 
each  regiment  of  infontrv  to  have  two  field- 
pieces  ^cannon.  [See  Note  XX,  at  the  end 
of  this   VolJ]    Another  treaty  was  begun 
with  Russia  about  the  same  time ;  but  this 
did  not  take  effect  during  his  majesty's  resi- 
dence at  Hanover :  that  others  were  not 
concluded  was  the  more  surprising,  as  our 
subsidy  treaty  with  Saxony  had  then  ex- 
pired, and  that  with  Bavaria  was  near  ex- 
piring, and  9M  the  securing  of  these  two 
princes  in  our  interest  was  at  least  as  ne- 
<XMir7  towards  ionning  a  sofficient  con- 
federacy  upon  the  continent  for  the  defence 
of  Hanover,  as  it  was  to  secure  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel.    If  the  reason  of 
ueir  not  being  engaged,  and  no  other  seems 
so  probable,  was,  that  they  refused  to  renew 
their  treaties  with  England  upon  any  terms, 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  were  guilty 
d[  flagrant  ingratitude,  as  they  had  both  re- 
ceived a  subeSy  from  Uiis  kingdom  for  many 
years  in  time  of  peace,  when  they  neither 
were  nor  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain. 

NEWS  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  ALdDE 
AND  LY8  REACHES  ENGLAND. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  Ju^  an  express  ar- 
rived from  admiral  Boscawen,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  having  ta&en  the  two  French 
ships  stf  war  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys.    This 


was  certahilv  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
the  court  of  France ;  for  had  they  appre- 
hended any  such  attack,  they  would  not 
have  ordered  Mr.  M*Namara  to  retnm  to 
Brest  with  the  chief  part  of  their  squadron ; 
nor  was  it  perhaps  less  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation 01  some  of  our  own  ministry ;  but 
as  matters  had  been  cHrried  so  far,  it  was 
then  too  late  to  retreat;  and,  therefore,  or- 
ders were  soon  afler  given  to  all  our  ships 
of  war  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  Frendi, 
by  taking  their  ships  wherever  they  should 
meet  them.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  on  the  twenty-first  of  July, 
with  eighteien  ships  of  war,  to  watch  the 
return  of  the  French  fleet  from  America, 
which,  however,  escaped  him,  and  arrived 
at  Brest  on  the  third  dav  of  September, 
Commodore  Frankland  sailed  from  Spithead 
for  the  West  Indies  on  the  thirteenth  of 
Aufifust  with  four  ships  of  war,  fiimished 
wiln  orders  to  commit  hostilities,  as  well 
<VB  to  protect  our  trade  and  so^ar-islands 
from  any  insult  that  the  French  might  ofier ; 
and  the  duke  de  Mirepoix,  thei^  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  London,  set  ou|  for  Paris  on 
the  twenty-second  of  July,  without  taking 
leave. 

THE  KING  RETURNS  FROM  HANOVER, 
AND  CONCLUDES  A  TREATY  WITH 
RUSSIA, 

A  WAR  being  thus  in  some  measure  be- 
gun, his  majesty  thought  ]xroper,  periuips  for 
that  reason,  to  retnm  to  his  British  domin- 
ions sooner  than  usual ;  for  he  left  Hanover 
on  the  eighth  of  Sefrtember,  and  arrived  on 
the  fifteenth  at  Kensm^on,  where  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  bun  and  the  empreai  of 
Russia,  which  he  had  begun  during  his  ab- 
sence, was  concluded  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
same  month.  By  this  treaty  her  Russian 
majesty  engaged  to  hold  in  readiness  in  Li- 
vonia, upon  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  & 
body  of  troops  consisting  of  forty  thousand 
infiwtxy,  witii  the  neceseary  artillery,  and 
fifteen  thousand  bavalry ;  and  also  on  the 
coast  of  the  same  province,  forty  or  fifty 
galleys,  witk  the  necessary  crews ;  to  be 
ready  to  act,  upon  the  first  order,  in  his 
majesty's  service, -in  case,  said  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle, which  was  the  most  remarkable,  that 
th^  dominions  of  his  ]foitannic  majesty  in 
Germany  should  be  invaded  on  account  of 
the  interests  or  disputes  which  regard  his 
kingdoms;  her  Lnperial  majesty  declaring 
that  she  would  look  upon  such  an  invasion 
as  a  case  of  the  alliance  of  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two ;  and 
that  the  said  dominions  should  be  therein . 
comprised  in  this  respect ;  but  neither  these 
troops  nor  galleys  were  to  be  put  in  motipn, 
unless  his  Britannic  majesty,  or  his  allies* 
should  be  somewhere  attacked ;  in  which 
case  the  ftuseian  general  should  march,  aa 
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soon  BB  poariUe  after  leqnialion,  to  imlm  a 
diferaion  with  thirty  thouaand  iB&atry  and 
fifteen  tbousand  oavaify ;  and  should  embark 
on  board  the  galleya  the  other  ^n  thoufland 
inftntryt  to  make  a  deicent  acootding^  to  the 
exiffency  of  the  affiur.    Ob  the  other  side, 
faisBritannic  majesty  engaged  to  pay  to  her 
Rassian  majesty  an  aimind  subsidy  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling  Sryear,  each 
year  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratificationa,  to  the  day  that  these  troope 
should  upon-  requisition  march  out  of  Ru** 
sia;  from  which  day  Uie  annual  subsidy  to 
her  bnperial  majesty  was  to  be  five  hundied 
thouaand  pounds  sterlmg,  to  be  paid  always 
four  months  in  advance,  until  the"  ttoapB 
diould  return  into  the  Russian  dcHninionB, 
and  for  three  months  after  their  return.  His 
Britannic  majes^,  who  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  send  once  every  year  into  the  said  prov- 
ince of  livonia  a  commiasaty,  to  see  and 
ezamhie  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
said  troops,  fbrtiier  engaged^  that,  in  ease 
her  Russian  majesty  shouM  be  disturbed  in 
tMB  diversion,  or  attacked  herselC  he  would 
fhmish  immediately  the  succor  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty*two ;  and  that  in  case  a  war  should 
break  out,  he  would  send  into  the  Baltic  a 
squadron  of  his  ships,  of  a  force  suitable  to 
the  ctrcumsttnceB.  This  was  the  chief  sub- 
stance .of  the  trea^,  which,  bw  agreement 
of  both  parties,  was  to  subaist  mr  four  years 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratificatkms ;  but 
in  the  seventh  article  these  words  were  un- 
IttcMly  inserted:    ** Considering  also  the 
proximitjr  of  the  countries  wherein  the  di- 
version m  question  wiU  probtiaiy  be  made, 
and  the  facility  her  troops  wiU  prmiaUy  have 
of  subsiBting  fmm^iately  in  an  enemas 
country,  she  takes  upon  herself  akne,  dunng 
such  a  diversion,  the  subsistence  and  treat- 
ment of  the  said  troops  by  sea  and  land.** 
And  in  the  eleventh  article  it  Mms  stipukted, 
that  all  the  plunder  the  Russian  army  ahouM 
take  firom  the  enemy  shoidd  belong  to  them. 
That  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  now  knew 
eneuffh  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  be  sensi- 
ble that  he  could  expect  no  assistanoe  from 
thence,  in  case  his  German  dominions  were 
invaded,  should  enter  into  this  convention 
with  the  empress  of  Russia,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  defence  upon  the  continent, 
was  extremely  natural;  especially  as  he 
had  lately  lived  in  great  friendship  with 
her,  and  her  transactions  with  the  court  of 
Fnnee  had  been  sos^ret  by  passing  through 
only  that  of  Vienna,  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  informed  of  them;  neither  had  the 
project  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  then  come 
to  his  knowledge,  or  to  that  of  the  king  of 
Prussm,  nor  hiSl  either  of  these  princes  yet 
■Mde  any  formal  advances  to  the  other. 


I^CLARATION  OF  THZ  FKElfCH  liimS- 
TRY  AT  THE  COUHT  OF  VIElfNA. 

Tms  first  intimation  that  appealed  pnW 
licly  of  the  negotiations  of  Fraooe  wMi  the 
empreM  of  German?,  wIub  when  the  Vmock 
minister,  count  lyAubeterre,  declared  at 
Vienna^  **Thst  the  warlike  deaigiis  with 
which  the  king  his  master  wae  chaiged, 
were  sufficiently  confuted  by  his  grent  mod- 
eration,  of  which  all  Europe  bnd  naanifbld 
proofs:  that  his  maiesty  waa  pelvunded  this 
groundless  chanre  Lad  given  as  amch  indig- 
nation to  their  Imperial  majestiee  as  to  him- 
self: that  be  was  firmly  resolved  to  pre- 
serve to  chrisCendam  that  tran^oilli^  which 
it  enjoyed  through  his  good  fititfa,  in  religi- 
ously observing  the  treatjr  of  Aix-lspCba- 
pelle ;  but  that  if  bis  Bntnniuc  nmjasiy's 
allies  should  take  part  in  the  war  which 
was  knodled  in  America,  by  furnishing  suc- 
cors to  the  Eaglisii,  his  majesty  wovud  be 
authorized  to  consider  and  treat  them  as 
principals  in  it"  France  likewise  made  die 
same  declaration  to  other  courts. 

SPIRITED  DECLARATION  OF  PRUaSlA 
T^  words  and  stipulation  in  the  above 
recited  clause,  in  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Great  Britain  with  Russia,  were 
looked  on  as  a  menace  levelled  at  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who,  having  some  time  foand 
means  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  treaty,  and 
seeing  it  in  that  light,  boldly  dedarad,  by 
his  mmisters  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  that 
he' would  oppose,  with  his  utmost  force,  fhe 
entrance  or  any  foreign  troops  into  the  em- 
pire, under  any  pretence  wtetever.  Hiis 
declatatkm  was  particularly  displeasing  to 
the  French,  who  had  already  marched  large 
bodies  of  troops  towards  the  frontierB  otme 
empire,  and  erected  several  great  magasniei 
in  Westphalia,  with  the  permiasion  at  the 
elector  6f  Cologrn,  for  which  the  fi^^ 
minister  at  his  court  was,  in  August,  onler- 
ed  to  withdrew  fhxn  thence  without  taking 
leave.  However,  as  soon  as  this  deckntioa 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  nottfi<»d  lo  the 
court  of  Versailles,  thev  sent  an  anihawsMliw 
extraordinary,  the  duke  de  Nivemeia,  to 
Berlm,  to  tiy  to  persuade  his  majesfy  to  re- 
trect  his  declamtion,  and  enter  into  a  new 
allianoe  with  them.  His  Prussian  majesty 
received  this  ambassador  in  such  a  maaao- 
as  to  denote  a  disposition  to  agree  to  eveiy- 
thfaiff  he  had  to  propose.  Thwawafcened  in 
Sngnnd  a  jealousy  that  his  dedaiation 
alone  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  but  that  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  him  under  some 
'solemn  engagement;  especially  as  the 
F^rench  had  by  this  time  a  numeiooa  army 
near  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  magazineB  pro- 
vided fbt  their  march  all  the  way  to  Han- 
over; and  if  the  king  of  Prasaia  suflhred 
them  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  thsx 
electorate  must  be  swallowed  up  before  the 
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RvMiaa  auxDitfiM  eould  ponpihly  be  farou^ 
tJiither,  or.ao  aii&y  be  fiMrmed  for  pratiotiiig 
it  (1).  For  tbk  reascm  a  neflotiatkm  vna  set 
on  £90t  by^  Gbreeit  Britain  at  Berlk;  bat  as  it 
WM  not  flMududed  before  the  begiaami^  of 
the  Dealt  year,  we  ehall  defer  eBleriiig  mto 
the  paitiealan  of  it,  till  we  oome  to  that 


THE  FRENCH  MAKE  ANOnii^  ATTEMPT 
UPON  THE  COURT  OP  SPAIN. 
MBjanrmLB  the  French  made  another 
atlemfit  upon  the  ootnrt  of  Madiid,  loudly 
ciwnptoiniiig  of  the  taking  their  two  men 
of  war  by  BoBoawen^Bflqiuidron,  before'any 
declaiatioi^ef  war  was  made,  repreaenting 
it  as  a  moat  unjustifiable  prooeedmg,  which 
thieatened  a  dissolution  ex  Idl  iaith  vaaoofpit 
oataone.   This  produced  a  strong  memorial 
from  Sir  Beigamin  Keene,  our  minister  at 
that  court,  importing,  "That  it  was  well 
known  that  the  French  fleet  carried  troops, 
animunitioa,  and  everything  neceseary  for 
defending  the  countries  which  the  French 
had  unjuBtly  usurped  in  America,  and  of 
which  the  Anglish  claimed  the  property : 
that   the  rules  of  seli^efence  authonce 
every  nation  to  render  fruitless  any  attempt 
that  may  (end  to  its  prejudice:  that  this 
right  had  been  made  use  of  only  in  taking 
the  two  French  ships  oi  war;  and  that  the 
distinction  of  place  might  be  intei|Hreted  in 
iavor  of  the  ESnglish,  seeing  the  two  ships 
were  taken  on  the  coasts  of  the  countries 
where  the  contest  aiose.'^  In  answer  to  this 
observation,  the  French  minister  repfesent- 
ed  the  vast  numbers  of  ships  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  European  seas,  for  in  fact  the 
£Inglish  ports  soon  began  to  be  filled  with 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  general  orders 
for  making  reprisala  But  the  court  of  Mad- 
rid was  80  far  from  being  persuaded  bv  any- 
thing he  could  say,  that  it  gave  his  Britan- 
nic maiesty  the  strongest  assurances  of  its 
friendship,  and  of  its  intention  to  take  no 
part  in  the  differences  between  him  and 
fVrance,  but  such  as  should  be  conciliatory, 
and  texiding  to  restore  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. 

THE  IMPERIAL  OOURT  REFUSES  AUX- 
lUARIES  TO  ENGLAND. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  Britannic  majesty 
required,  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  aux- 
iliaries stipulated  to  him  by  tr^ty  from  the 
empress-queen.  But  these  were  refused, 
under  pretence,  that  as  the  contest  between 
him  axil  France  related  to  America  only,  it 
was  not  a  case  of  the  alliance ;  though  at 
the  same  time  the  French  made  no  scruple 
of  owning,  that  they  intended  to  make  a 
powerful  descent  on  Great  Britain  earlv  in 
the  spring.  When,  a  little  while  after, 
France  being  employed  in  making  great 
preparation  for  a  land  war  in  Europe,  the 


own  ftmrmmim,  the  banicr  m  the  Low 
Countspies,  with  the  nooiber  sf  men  stipu- 
lated by  treaty,  which  ooanlrise,  asqaired 
by  Ei^lish  bkwd  and  Bngliah  treasme,  had 
been  gnran  to  her  on  that  express  eonditian, 
she  declared  that  she  could  not  qpare  tnope 
for  that  purpose,  on  aooount  c^  her  daaffer- 
Qos  enen^  tne  king  of  Prussia ;  and  aner- 
waida,  when  he  was  secured  by  his  treaty 
with  England,  she  urged  that  as  a  reason 
for  her  aUianoe  with  IVance.   It  must  be 
owned,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  that  this  was  no  bad  reason, 
ug  the  power,  the  genios,  and  the  ohaiacter 
of  that  prince,  wm>'  hovered  over  her  do- 
minions with  en  army  of  one  kundved  and 
fifty  thousand  veterans.  It  must  Hkewise  be 
owned,  that  she  undertook  to  procure  the 
Frend^  king*s  consent  to  a  neutmlitv  for 
Hanover,  which  would  have  effsetualfy  se- 
ciued  that  electorate  from  the  invasion  of 
every  other  power  but  Primia  itself;  and  it 
is  no  sbrained  conjecture  to  aoppose,  that 
the  dread  of  this  very  power  was  the  true 
source  of  those .  connexions  in  Germany, 
which  entailed  such  a  ruinous  continental 
war  upon  Great  Britain. 
THE  FRENCH  TAKE  THE  BLANDFOB& 
Thodoh  the  English  oontanued  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  French,  not  only  in  the 
seas  of  America,  but  also  in  those  of  Eu- 
rope, by  taking  every  ship  th^  could  meet 
with,  and  detaining  them,  their  oargeesand 
crews;  yet  the  French,  whether  from  a 
coDBcieiisnesB  of  their  want  of  power  b^ 
sea,  or  that  th^  might  have  a  more  plausi- 
fale  plea  to  represent  England  as  the  aggtes- 
sor,  were  so  far  from  returning  these  hos- 
tilities, that  tbeir  fleet  which  escaped  Sir 
Edwajd  Hawke,  having  on  the  thirteenth 
of  Augudt  taken  the  Blandford  ship  of  war 
with  governor  Lyttleton  on  bqard,  going  to 
Carolina,  they  set  the  governor  at  liberty, 
as  soon  as  the  court  was  informed  of  the 
ship's  being  brought  into  Nantes^  and  shortly 
after  released  boUi  the  ship  and  crew.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  their  preparations 
for  a  land  war  still  went  on  with  great  dili- 
gence, and  their  utmoft  arts  and  effiirte 
were  fruitlessly  exerted  to  persuade  the 
Spaniards  and  Duteh  to  join  in  with  them 
against  Great  Britain. 

STTATE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 

NAVIEa 
In  England  the  preparations  by  sea  be- 
came greater  than  ever :  several  new  abips 
of  wax  were  put  in  commission,  and  nainy 
others  taken  into  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  exportation  of  gunpowder  was 
forbid ;  the  bounties  to  seamen  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  number  of  those  that  either 
enten^  voluntarily,  or  were  pressed,  in- 
creased daily,  as  did  also  the  captures  from 


king  of  England  required  her  to  defend  her  [the  French,  among  which  was  theEsperance 
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of  mifeatf  lOfvuMi  taken  as  ahe  was  going 
irom  Rocherort  to  Brest  to  be  manned.  The 
land  fi^ves  of  Great  Britain  were  likewise 
ordered  to  be  augmented ;  several  new  regi- 
ments were  raised,  and  all  balf-pay  officers, 
and  the  oit-pensLoners  belonging  to  Chelsea- 
hospital,  were  directed  to  smd  in  their 
names,  ages,  and<  time  of  service,  in  order 
that  sach  of  them  as  ^ere  yet  able  to  serve 
might  be  employed  again  if  wanted.  The 
English  navy,  so  early  as  in  the  month  of 
September  of  this  year,  consisted  of  one 
ship  of  a  hundred  and  ten  guns;  ^ve  of  a 
hundred  guns  each;  thirteen  of  ninety; 
eight  of  Mghty;  five  of  seventy-four;  twenty- 
nine  of  seventy ;  four  of  sixty-six ;  one  of 
sixty-four ;  thir^-three  of  fiixty ;  three  of 
iiily-^fonr;  twenty-eight  of  fifty;  four  of 
ibrty-lbar;  thirty-five  of  forty ;  and  ibrtv- 
two  <^  twenty ;  four  sloops  of  war,  of  eigh- 
teen guns  each ;  two  of  sixteen ;  eleven  of 
fourteen;  thirteen  of  twelve;  and  one  of 
ten ;  besides  a  great  number  of  bomb-ketches, 
fireHshipe,  ana  tendmv ;  a  force  sufficient  to 
oppose  the  united  maritime  strength  of  all 
the  powers  in  Europe ;  whilst  that  of  the 
French,  even  at  tlje  end  of  this  year,  and 
including  the  ships  then  upon  the  stocks, 
amountM  to  no  more  than  six  ships  of  eighty 
guns;  twenty-one  of  seventy-four;  one  of 
seventy-two;  four' of  seventy;  thirty-one 
of  six^-four;  two  of  sixty;  six  of  fifty; 
and  thirty-two  friffate& 

SESfflON  OPENED. 
SocB  was  the  situation  of  the  two  king- 
doms, when,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Novem- 
bery  the  parliament  met,  and  his  majesty 
opened  the  session  with  a  speech  firom  the 
throne,  in  which  he  acquainted  them-^ 
**  That  the  most  proper  measures  had  been 
taken  to  protect  our  possessions  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  to  regain  such  parts  thereof  as  had 
been  encroached  upon,  or  invaded :  that  to 
preserve  his  people  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  general  war 
from  being  lighted  up  in  Europe,  he  had 
been  always  r^y  to  accept  reasonable  and 
honorable  terms  of  accommodation,  but  that 
none  such  had  been  proposed  by  France : 
that  he  had  also  confined  his  views  and  ope- 
rations to  hinder  France  from  makin^r  new 
encroachments,  or  supporting  those  already 
made ;  to  exert  his  people's  right  to  a  satis- 
faction for  hostilities  committed  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  to  disappoint  such  de- 
signs, as,  from  various  appearances  and  pre- 
parations, there  was  reassn  to  think  had 
been  formed  against  his  kingdoms  and  do- 
minions: that  the  king  of  Spam  earnestly 
wished  the  preservation  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  had  given  assurances  of  his  in- 
tention to  continue  in  the  same  pacific  sen- 
timents :  that  he  himself  had  greatly  in- 
creased his  naval  armament^  and  auCTnent-| 


ed  his  land  forces  in  aodi  a  mumer  ai 
might  be  least  burdensome;  and,  finally, 
tiiat  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  em- 
press of  Russia,  and  another  with  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse^Caasel,  which  should  be  bid 
before  them. 

REMARKABLE  ADDRESSER 

In  answer  to  this  speech,  both  hooaes  vo- 
ted most  loyal  addresses,  but  not  without  a 
warm  opposition,  in  each,  to  some  of  the 
particuhur  expressions ;  for,  it  havmg  been 
proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  to  insert  in 
their  address  the  words  foUowmg,  viz. 
**That  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
obliged,  1^  the  strongest  ties  of  duty,  giati 
tude,  and  honor,  to  stand  by  and  soppoit  hi 
majesty  in  all  tech  wise  and  necessary  mea- 
sures and  en^[agements  as  his  majea^  might 
have  taken  m  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
his  crown,  or  to  defeat  any  attempts  whieb 
might  be  made  by  France,  in  reseDtmeDt 
for  such  measures,  and  to  assise  his  majesty 
in  dlenppointing  or  repelling  all  each  enter- 
prises as  might  be  formed,  not  only  against 
his  kingdom,  but  also  against  any  other  of 
his  dominions  (though  not  belongii^  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain),  in  case  they  shoold 
be  attacked  on  account  of  the  part  which 
his  majes^  had  taken  for  maintaining  the 
essential  mterests  of  his  kingdoms  ;^  the 
inserting  of  these  words  in  uieir  address 
was  opposed  by  earl  Temple,  and  several 
other  lords;  because,  by  the  first  part  of 
them,  thev  engaged  to  approve  of  the  trea- 
ties with  Russia  and  Hesse-Cassel,  neither 
of  which  they  had  ever  seen ;  nor  oouM  it 
be  supposed  that  either  of  them  coald  be  of 
any  advantage  to  this  nation ;  and  hy  the 
second  part  of  these  words  it  seemed  to  be 
resolved,  to  engage  this  nation  in  a  conti- 
nental connexion  for  the  defence  of  Hano- 
ver, which  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
support,  and  which  would  be  so  far  mxn  be- 
ing of  any  advantage  to  it  at  sea,  or  in 
America,  that  it  might  at  last  disaUe  the 
nation  fh)ro  defending  itself  in  either  </ 
Uiose  parts  of  the  world.  But  upon  pottii^ 
the  question,  the  inserting  of  these  words 
was  agreed  to  by  a  great  majority,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  stand  as  part  of  the  address 
of  the  house  upon  that  occasion. 

HIS  MAJESTY^  ANSWER. 

To  this  remarkable  address  his  ma^^ 
returned  the  following  as  remarkable  an- 
swer: "My  lords,  I  give  yon  my  hearty 
thanks  for  this  dutiful  and  afi'bctionate  ad- 
dress. I  sec,  with  the  greatest  satis&ctkiu 
the  zeal  you  express  for  my  person  and  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  true  interest  of  yoor 
country,  which  I  am  determined  to  adhere 
ta  The  assurances  which  you  give  me  ^ 
the  defence  of  my  territories  abroad,  are  a 
strong  proof  of  your  afirction  for  me,  ar : 
regfard  for  my  honor.     NotJiing  shall  di\  t  .t 
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md  fiom  ponaifi^  those  mfeasaras  which 
will  afllMstiially  muntain  the  poMesBions  aad 
lifffats  of  my  kiii|fdoai8,  and  procure  reamn- 
aue  and  mmorable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion.'* Hie  address  of  the  house  of  com- 
moos  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  zeal  and 
gratitude,  and  was  full  of  the  warmest  a»- 
Auaacee  of  a  ready  support  of  his  majesty, 
and  of  his  fbreign  dominions,  if  attacked 
in  resentment  of  his  maintaining  the  rigrhts 
of  hie  crown  and  kingdom ;  -and  his  majes- 
ty's answer  to  it  was  to  die  same  effect  as 
that  to  the  house  of  lords:  The  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  woids,  relating*  to  the  trea- 
ties concluded  by  his  majesty,  and  to  the 
defence  of  his  foreign  dominions,  were  pib- 
posed  to  be  inserted  in  this  address,  which 
was  oppoeed  by  Williun  Pitt,  esq.  then  pav- 
loaster  of  his  majesty's  forces;  the  ngnt 
hon.  Henry  Legge,  esq.  then  chancellor  and 
onder-treasarer  of  his  majesty's  exchequer, 
and  one  of  the  commissjoners  of  the  trea- 
floty;  and  by  several  other  gentlemen  in 
high  posts  under  the  government,  as  well 
as  fay  many  others;  but,  unon  patting  the 
question,  it  was,  by  .a  considerable  majority, 
agreed  to  insert  the  words  obiected  to ;  and 
very  soon  after,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Legge,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ^ntlemen  who  luui 
appeared  in  the  opposition,  were  dismisBRd 
Drnai  their  employmentSL  In  the  mean  time, 
a  draft  came  over  from  Russia  for  part  of 
the  new  subsidy  stipulated  to  that  crown ; 
bat  some  of  the  ministry,  who  were  then  at 
the  head  of  the  finances,  refhsed  to  pay  it, 
at  least  before  the  treaty  diould  be  approived 
of  by  parliament 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  MUNICrTRY. 

Sir  Thomas  RonunoN  had  not  beenlonff 
in  possession  of  tiie  office  of  secretary  of 
state  before  it  was  generally  perceived, 
that,  though  an  honest,  well-meaninff  man, 
and  a  fiivorite  with  the  king,  his  abilities 
were  not  equal  to  the  functions  of  that  post 
Much  less  were  they  so  at  this  juncture, 
when  the  nation  was  on  the  point  of  being 
engaged  in  a  difficult  and  expensive  war, 
and  j^onged  into  foreign  measures  and  oon- 
neinons,  which  would  require  the  utmost 
skill  of  an  able  politician  to  render  them 
palatable  to  the  people.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  though  they  scarce  ever  agreed  in  any 
other  particular,  had  generally  united  in  op- 
poatng  his  measures,  and  their  superior  in- 
fluence in  the  house  of  commons,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  abilities,  though  of 
very  difierent  kinds,  had  always  prevailed, 
unoommon  as  it  was,  to  see  two  persons 
who  held  considerable  places  under  the  gov- 
ernment, one  of  them  being  paymaster- 
general,  and  the  other,  secretary  at  war,  op- 
pose, upon  almost  every  occasion,  a  secre- 
tary of  state  who  was  supposed  to  know 
and    speak  the  sentiments  of  his  master. 
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Sir  Thomas  himself  soon  grew  sensible  of 
his  want  of  sufficient  wei^t  in  the  senate 
of  the  nation ;  and  therefore,  of  his  ownao- 
cord,  on  the  tenth  of  November,  wiselrind 
dutifully  resigned  the  seals  of  his  offlde  to 
his  majesty,  who  delivered  them  to  Mr. 
Fox,  a'nd  appointed  Sir  Thomas  master  of 
the  wardrobe,  With  a  penskin  to  him  during 
his  lil^  and  after  his  death  to  bis  sons. 
Lord  Barrington  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  as  see- 
retuT  at  war ;  and  soon  after.  Sir  George 
Lyttfeton  was  made  chancellor  of  the  esf- 
chequer,  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Legge,  who  had  declared  hitt* 
self  against  tibe  new  continental  systeni. 
However,  notwithstanding  these  cbingeB 
in  the  mmistry,  very  warm  debates  artise  ih 
both  houses,  wh0n  the  treaties  c€  Russia 
and  HeaBe*(>»el  came  to  be  considered  by 
them:  some  of  the  members  w<lre  for 're- 
fyrrihg  them  to  a  committee ;  but  this  mo- 
tion'was  Overruled,  in  consideratiGn'  of  his 
maje^s  having  engaged  in  them  ib  guatd 
against  a  storm  thut  seemed  i^eady  to  break 
upon  his  electoml  dominions,  merehr  on  afl- 
count  of  oar  quarrel  with  the  French.  They 
were  at  length  approved  of  by  a  majority 
of  three  hmMlred  and  eighteen  a^inst  one 
hundred-  and  twenty-six,  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  by  eighty-fbor  against  elev- 
en, in  the  house  of  lords. 

The  house  of  commons  then  proceeded  to 
provide  for  the  service  of  the  ensulnf  year, 
and  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  provisitmsfbr 
the  former.  Fifty  thousand  seamen,  includ- 
ing liine  tfaoosand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  marines,  were  voted,  on  the  twent^ 
fourth  of  November,  for  the  service  of  the 
year  one  tiiousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  together  with  two  millions  six  hundred 
tboosdAd  pounds  forlheir  maintenance,  and 
thirty-four  thousand  tWo  hundred  and 'sixty- 
three  laiMl  soldiers,  with  nine  hundred  and 
thirtv  thousand  six  hundred  and  three  pounds, 
six  shillings,  and  nine  p^nee,  for  their  sup- 
port A  nundred  thousand  pounds  were 
voted  >as  a  subsidy  to  the  empress  of  Russia; 
fifty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  twelve  riiillings,  and  six  pence,  to 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
EARrraQUAKE  AT  LTSBON. 

Deanio  these  transactions,  the  public  was 
overwhelmed  with  consternation,  by  the 
tidings  of  a  dreadful  earthquake,  which,  on 
the  ftrst  of  November,  shook  all  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  many  other  pkces  in  Europe, 
and  laid  the  city  of  Liirtwn  in  ruins.  When 
the  news  of  this  great  calamity  first  reached 
England,  it  was  feared  the  consequences  of 
it  might  afllbct  our  public  credit,  considering 
the  vast  interest  which  the  English  mer- 
chants had  in  the  Portuguese  trade ;  hot 
fortunately,  it  alterwards  proved  inccnsideiw 
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aU^  10  WBap^xmaaof  Vfhkt  htid  been  appre- 
hended :  the  quarter  in  which  the  fingliah 
chie4y  lived,  and  where  they  had  their 
warehooaee,  having  au^red  the  leaat  of  any 
(^  the  city;  and  meet  of  the  English  mer- 
chants then  residing  there,  together  with 
th^r  ftmilies,  being  at  their  coontry-houBes, 
to  avoid  the  insults  to  which  they  might 
have  been  exposed  from  the  Portuguese 
populace  uuring  the  celebration  of  their  mUo- 
dthfCf  which  was  kept  that  very  day.  The 
two  first  ^ocks  of  this  dreadml  visitation 
continued  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which  the  water  of  the  river  Tagus  rose 
perpendiculariy  shove  twenty  feet,  and  sub' 
sided  to  its  natural  bed  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Great  numbers  of  houses,  of  which  this  city 
then  contained  about  thirty-six  thousand,  ex- 
tending in  length  near  six  miles,  in  Satm  of 
a  crescent,  on  the  ascent  of  a  hfl],  upon  the 
north  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta- 
gus^ within  nine  miles  from  the  ocean, 
were  thrown  dovm  by  the  repeated  com- 
motions of  the  earth,  together  with  sev^ 
ral  magnificent  churches,  monasteries,  and 
public  buildings.  But  what  entirely  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  this  then  most  opulent 
capital  of  the  Portug[uese  dominions,  was  a 
devouring  conflagration,  partly  fortuitous  or 
natural^' but  chiefly  occasioned  by  a  set  of 
impious  villains,  who,  unawed  by  the  tre- 
mendousr  scene  at  that  ver^  instant  passing 
before  their  eyes,  with  a  wickedness  scarce- 
ly to  be  credited,  set  fire  even  to  the  falling 
edifices  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  in- 
crease the  general  confusion,  that  they  might 
have  the  better  opportunity  to  rob  «nd  plun- 
der their  already  desolated  fellow-citizens. 
Out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, which  Lisbon  was  then  supposed 
to  contain,  about  ten  ihousand  perished  by 
this  calamity ;  -and  the  survivors,  deprivea 
of  their  habitations,  and  destitute  even  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  were  forced  to  seek 
for  shelter  in  the  open  fields. 

REUEF  VOTED  BY  PARLIAMENT  TO  THE 
PORTUGUESE. 
Ae  soon  as  his  maiesty  received  an  ac- 
count of  this  deplorable  event,  from  his  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  sent  a 
meaaage  to  both  houses  .of  pariiament,  on 
the  tweaty-eighth  of  November-,  acquainting 
them  therewith,  and  desiring  their  concur- 
rence and  assistance  towai^s  speedily  re- 
liering  the  unhappy  sufierert ;  wd  the  par- 
liament thereupon,  to  the  honor  of  British 
humanity,  unanimously  voted,  on  the  eighth 
of  December,  a  gift  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  distressed  people  of  Portugal. 
A  circumstance  which  enhances  the  merit 
of  this  action  is,  that  though  the  English 
themselves  were,  at  that  very  time,  in  great 
want  of  grain,  a  conaidefable  part  of  the 
eom  was  sent  in  com,  flour,  rice,  and  a  large 


quantity  of  beef  from  Iraiand:  nppliB 
which  came  very  seasonably  fbr  the  poor 
Portuguese,  who  were  inactnalwaDtoftbe 
necessaries  of  life.  Their  king  was  k>  it 
fected  by  this  instance  <^BritinfeDeraiir. 
that,  to  show  his  natitude  Ibr  the  tisKb 
relief,  he  ordered  Mr.  Castres,  the  Bridi 
resident  at  his  court,  to  give  thepreferesee, 
in  the  distribution  of  these  snpplies,  to  tbe 
British  subjects  who  had  suflered  bf  the 
earthquake ;  accordingly,  about  a  tiurtietli 
part  of  the  provisions,  and  two  tfaoostti 
pounds  in  money,  were  set  aput  lor  tfatt 
purpose ;  and  his  Portuguese  aajsBty  re- 
turned his  thanks,  in  veiy  wann  tersu^  to 
the  British  crown  and  nation. 

The  report  of  an  intended  iavBEiaD  of 
these  kingdoms  by  the  IVench  incRsang 
^dbily,  on  Uie  twenty-second  day  of  Juoarj 
lord  Barrington,  as  secretuy  at  wti,  hid 
before  the  house  an.  estimate  for  defiajiv 
the  charge  <^  ten  new  regiments  of  fcot, 
over  and  above  the  thirty-f^tfaoosmd  tro 
hundred  and  sixty-three  land  sddieis  bdbre 
ordered  to  be  raised ;  and  a  sura  of  ninetr- 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  niaetea 
pounds,  ten  shillings,  was  voted  for  these 
addidonal  forces:  tipon  another  eatiiDiite 
presented  a  little  after  by  the  same  lord,ifi^ 
founded  upon  the  same  reasons,  for  nisiii^ 
for  the  further  deface  of  the  kingdoo. 
eleven  troops  of  light  dragoons,  fortjw 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twentfei^ 
pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  three  peiice. 
were  voted  for  the  ensuing  year;  to^tber 
with  eighty-one  thousand  one  hoDdiediiid 
seventy-eight  pounds,  sixteen  sbilliiu^  ^ 
a  regiment  of  foot  to  be  raised  in^'oitb 
America ;  two  hundred  ninety-eight  tboo- 
sand  five  hundred  and  Uiirty-four  poonds. 
seventeen  shillings,  and  ten  pence  inlf- 
penny,  for  the  maintenance  of  oor  forces 
already  established  in  our  Amenetn  colo- 
nies ;  and  seventy-nine  tbomind  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds,  six  shillings,  for  s|^ 
regiments  of  foot  fiom  Ireland,  to  serre  in 
North  America  and  the  East  ladies.  B^ 
sides  all  these  supplies,  Mr.  Fgl,  co  the 
twen^-eighth  of  January,  presented  to  lb* 
house  a  message  from  the  king,  denrinr 
them  to  take  into  consideration  tiie  foitbfoj 
services  of  the  people  of  New-Engiind,aDd 
of  some  other  parts  of  North  Amencs : 
upon  which  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thoc- 
aand  pounds  more  were  voted,  and  five  thou- 
sand pounds  as  a  reward  to  Sir  Wfllitfi^ 
Johnson  in  psrticnlar.  In  short,  includin: 
several  other  sums,  as  well  for  ddnyioe 
the  expense  of  the  army  and  navy,  m  foj^ 
Bobmdj  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  t&f 
king  of  Prussia,  and  one  hundred  and  two* 
ty«one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fbrtr- 
seven  pounds,  two  flhillings  tpd  six  pent'' 
for  Hanoverian  troops,  of  which  two  h^ 
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artichiiurtlier  aotice  will  be  taken  bere- 
ifter,  the  whole  of  the  aapplies  gnmted  by 
parliunent  in  this  eeanoo  amounted  to  seven 
miJIioDS  two  hundred  and  twenty-^ine  tbon- 
aod  one  lumdred  and  seventeen  pounds, 
ibar  shillings,  and  six  pence  three  ftrthings. 
For  zaising  this  sum,  besides  the  maltrtax, 
and  the  land-tax  of  ibar  shillings  in  the 
poQod,  the  whole  produce  of  the  sinking 
fiind,  fiom  the  fifth  of  January  one  thousand 
Kven  huodred  and  fiily-eix,  till  it  should 
amoont  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pooDdB,  eleven  shillings,  and  eleven  pence 
h&lipeimy,  was  ordered  to  be  applied  there- 
unto; together  with  a  million  to  be  raised 
W  loans  or  exchequer  bills,  at  three  per 
cent  interest;  one  million  five  hundred 
thooa&nd  poimds  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
redeemable  annuities,  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent  and  &ve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  be  raised  by  a  lotterjr*  at  three  per  cent 
All  which  sums^  with  eighty-three  thousand 
ha  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  two  shil- 
ling and  five  pence  halfjpenhy,  then  re- 
naming in  the  exeheqper,  amounted  to 
seven  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
pounds,  five  shillings,  and  seven  pence. 

-WnNY-BILL,  MARINE,  AND  MARINERS' 
ACTS  CSONTINUED. 
Thi  clause  inserted  in  the  mutiny-bill 
hst  year,  subjecting  all  officers  and  scJaiers 
raised  in  America,  by  authority  of  the  re- 
spective governors  or  governments  there,  to 
the  same  rules,  and  articles  of  war,  and  the 
ame  penalties  and  punishments,  as  the 
British  forces  were  liable  to ;  the  act  passed 
>t  the  same  time  for  regulating  the  marine 
Svoest  while  on  shore,' and  that  for  the  more 
speedy  and  efieetual  manning  of  his  majes- 
ty's navy,  were  not  opily  confirmed  now; 
lut  it  was  fiirther  enacted,  with  respect  to 
this  last,  as  well  as  for  the  more  speedy  and 
^tual  recruiting  of  his  majesty's  land 
foroea,  that  the  commiasioneis  appointed  by 
the  present  act,  should  be  empowered  to 
raise  and  levy,  within  their  respective  juris- 
dicticxiB,  such  able-bodied  men  as  did  not 
follow  any  lawful  calling  or  empbyment ; 
or  had  not  some  other  lawful  and  sufiicient 
sopport;  and  mijfht  order,  wherever  and 
whenever  they  pleased,  a  general  search  to 
1^  made  for  sucb  persons,  m  order  to  their 
being  brought  before  them  to  be  examined ; 
oay,  that  the  parish  or  town  officers  might, 
without  any  sucb  order,  search  for .  and  se- 
cure such  persons,  in  order  to  convey  them 
before  the  said  commissioners  to  be  ex- 
amined: that  if  any  three  oommissioners 
should  find  any  |>er8on,  so  brought  before 
them,  to  be  within  the  above  description, 
aod  if  Che  recruiting  officer  attending  should 
judge  him  to  be  a  man  fit  for  his  majesty^s 


service,  they  should  cause  him  to  be  de- 
livered to  such  officer,  who  mij^ht  secure 
hiih  in  any  place  of  safoty,  provided  by  the 
justices  of  peace  for  that  purpose,  or  even 
m  any  public  prison ;  and  that  every  such 
man  was  from  that  time  to  be  deemed  a  listed 
soldier,  and  not  to  be  taken  out  of  his  majes- 
ty's service  bv  any  process,  other  than  for 
some  criminal  matter.  Nothing  could  more 
plainly  show  either  the  zeal  5t  the  parlia- 
ment for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
or  their  confidence  i^  the  justice  and  mode- 
ration of  our  ministry,  than  their  ameing 
to  this  act^  which  was  to  continue  m  force 
till  the  end  of  the  next  session ;  and  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  wicked  and  enterprising 
administration,  mifi^ht  have  been  made  such 
a  use  o(  as  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  that  security  which  is  provided  by  our 
happy  Constitution 'for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject 

ACT  FOR  RAISING  A  REGIMENT  OF 
FOOT  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Thb  next  object  of  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  parliament  in  this  session  was  the 
raisins  of  a  new  regiment  of  foot  in  N6rth 
America;  for  whi(£  purpose  the  sum  of 
eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  to  which 
the  estimate  thereof  ameunted,  was  voted. 
This  regiment,  which  was  to  consist  of  four 
battaliions  of  a  thousand  men  each,  was  in- 
tended to  be  raised  chiefly  out  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Swiss,  who,  for  many  yeaVs  past, 
had  annuaHy  transported  themselves  in  great 
numbers  to  the  British  plantations  in  Ameri- 
ca, Where  waste  lands  had  been  assigned 
them  upon  the  frontiers  of 'the  provinces; 
but,  very  injudiciously,  no  care  had  been 
taken  to  intermix  them  with  the  EngliA  m- 
habttents  of  ^e  place.  To  this  circumstance' 
it  is  owing,  that  they  have  continued  to  cbr- 
respond  and  converse  only  with  one  anotfier ; 
so  that  very  fow  of  them,  even  of  those 
who  have  been  bom  there,  have  yet  leemM 
to  speak  or  understand  the  Endisfa  tongue. 
However,  as  they  were  all  zealous  Protest- 
ants, and  in  general  strong,  hardy  men,  aAd 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  it  was  judj^ed 
that  a  regiment  of  good  and  fkithfbl  soMiers 
might  be  raised  out  of  them,  particularly 
proper  to  oppose  the  French;  but  to  this 
end  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  some  officers, 
especially  subalterns,  who  understood  mili- 
ta^  ^scipline,  and  could  speak  the  German 
language;  and  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  could  not  be  found  amon^  the  English 
officers,  it  vras  necessary  to  bnnff  over  and 
grant  commissions  to  several  Crerman  and 
Swiss  officers  and  engineers;  but  this  step, 
by  the  act  of  settlement,  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  authority  of  parliament ;  an  act 
was  now  passed  for  enabling'  his  majesty  to 
grant  commissions  to  a  oertain  number  of 
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foreLm  Proteitanta,  who  had  served  abroad 
aa  omcecB  or  engineers,  to  act  and  rank  as 
officers  or  engineers  in  America  only.  An 
act  was  likewise  passed  in  this  session, 
strictly  forbidding,  under  pain  9f  death,  any 
of  bis  majesty^  subjects  to  serve  as  officers 
under  the  French  king,  or  to  enlist  as  sol- 
diers in  his  service,  without  his  majesty's 
previous  license ;  and  also  for  obliging  such 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  as  should,  in  time 
to  come,  accept  of  commiasjons  in,  the 
Scotch  brigade  in  the  Dutch  service,  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  hwe  hundred  poundi;. 

MARITIME  LAWS  OF  £NGLAND  EX- 
•  TENDED  TO  AMERICA. 

As  it  had  been  resolved,  in  the  heginninff 
of  the  preceding  summer,  to  build  vessefi 
of  force  upon  the  lake  Ontario,  an  act  was 
now  passed  for  extending  the  maritime  laws 
of  England,  relating  to  the  government  of 
his  majesty's  ships  and  ftrces  by  sea,  to  such 
officers,  seamen,  and  others,  as  should  serve 
on  board  his  majesty's  ships  or  vessels  em- 
ploved  upon  the  Utkes,  mat  waters,  or  rivers 
in  rfForth  America;,  and  also,  but  not  with- 
out opposition  to  this  last,  for  the  better  re- 
cruiting of  his  majesty's  forces  upon  the 
continent  of  America :  to  which  end,  hy  a 
new  clause  now  added  to  a  former  act,  a 
recruiting  officer  was  empowered  to  enlist 
and  detain  an  indented  servant^  even  though 
his  master  should  reclaim  him,  upon  paying 
to  the  ^master  such  a  sura  as  two  justices  of 
pe^e  within  the  precinct  should  adjudge  to 
be  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  the  original 
purchase  money,  and  the  remaining  time 
such  servant  might  have  to  serve. 

QUIET  OF  IRELAND  BESFTGRSD. 

Tbx  intestine  broils  of  Ireland  were  hap- 
pily composed  this  year,  by  the  prudeot 
management  of  the  marquis  of  Haitington, 
lord  lieutenant  of  that  kinfldom.  \By  his 
steady  and  disinterested  conduct,  his  candor 
and  humanity,  the  Irish  were  not  only 
brought  to  a  much  better  temper,  even 
amon?  themselves,  than  they  were  before 
their  late  outrageous  riots  and  dangeroos 
dissensions  happened;  but  also  prevailed 
upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  measures  of  Eng- 
land, without  this  last  being  obliged  to  me 
up  any  one  point  of  her  superiority.  The 
leading  men  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
were  the  first  that  conformed ;  and  tfaoogh 
the  ferment  continued  very  high  for  some 
time  after,  among  the  middling  and  lower 
ranks  of  people,  it  was  at  length  entirely 
allayed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  excellent  law,  which  be  en- 
couraged and  passed  for  the  benefit  of  that 

nati<Ni  (2).    The  P of  Irekhd,  who 

had  been  very  bosy  in  fomenting  many  of 
the  late  disturbances,  was,  by  his  majesty's 
command,  struck  off  the  list  of  privy^coun- 


sellon ;  and  the  greateit  part  of  those  pa- 
triots, whom  foction  had  turned  oot  of  their 
empbyments  there,  were  reinstated  with 
honor. 
TREATY  CONCLUDED  WITH  PRUSSIA. 

1756. — Tv»  parliament  of  E<n^ajid«  which 
had  aiQoumed  on  the  twenty-Uiiid  day  of 
Deeember,  met  again :  the  boose  of  com- 
mons on  the  thirtmith  of  JamHury,  and  the 
lords  on  the  nineteenth.  On  the  nzteenth 
of  the  same  month,  the  treaty  between  bis 
Britannic  majesty  and  the  king  of  Praana 
was  si^ed,  importing,  that,  for  the  defence 
of  their  common  countiy,  G^onaay,  sod  in 
order  to  preserve  her  peace  and  tnoquillity, 
which  it  was  feared  was  in  danger  of  being 
disturbed,  on  account  of  the  dispates  in 
America,  the  two  kings,  for  that  end  only, 
entered  into  a  convention  of  neatiality,  by 
w^hioh  they  reciprocally  bound  tbemseWes 
not  to  suffer  foreign  troops  of  any  nation 
whatsoever  to  enter  into  Germany,  or  pass 
through  it  during  the  troaUes  aforesaid, 
and  uie  consequences  tibat  mi^t  resalt 
firom  them;  but  to  oppose  the  same  with 
their  utmost  might,  in  order  to  secure  Ger- 
many from  the  cahmulies  of  war,  maintain 
her.nmdamental  lawa  and  oonstitotioDs,  and 
preserve  her  peace  anintermpted.  ThuiF. 
the  late  treaty  with  Roasia  was  viitaaUy  re- 
nounced. Their  majesties,  moreover,  seized 
this  fevorahle  opportunity  to  adjust  tb^ 
difoences  that  had  subsisted  between  then^ 
in  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  Silesia 
loan  due  to  the  suljects  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  the  indemnification  claimed  M* 
the  suhiects  of  his  Prussian  majesty  for  their 
tosses  by  sea  during  the  late  war ;  so  that 
the  attachment  laid  on  the  said  M^  was 
agi]eed  to  be  taken  dfi^  as  soon  as  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  should  be  exchanged. 
NEWT  MILITIA  BILL. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  Jannaiy  the  hoose 
took  into  consideration  the  laws  then  in  be- 
ing relating  to  the  militia  of  this  kingdom ; 
ai^,  finding  them  insufficient,  otdeted  a 
new  bill  to  be  prepared,  and  broogbt  in.  fyr 
the  better  regulating  of  the  militia  forces  in 
the  several  counties  of  England.  A  bill  was 
accordingly  prepared  to  that  eflect,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  house  on  the  twelfth  of  March 
by  the  hon.  Charles  Townshend,  esq.  who. 
to  his  honor,  was  one  of  the  chirf  promo- 
ters of  it  After  receiving  man^  amend- 
ments in  the  house  of  oomnMOs,  it  wbjs  od 
the  tenth  of  May  passed,  and  sent  to  th^ 
lords ;  but  several  objections  being  made  to 
it  by  some  of  the  peers,  and  it  seeming  to 
them  that  some  nirther  am^idments  were 
^U  necessary,  which  they  tboogh  thev 
could  not  in  that  session  spare  time  to  con- 
sider so  maturely  as  the  importance  of  tbe 
subject  required,  a  negative  of  fifty- 
against  twenty-three  was  put  upoD  the 
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tion  fbf  puring  the  bOl ;  though  every  one 
most  have  beSa  seiisible,  not  only  of  the 
propiie^,  hot  even  of  the  absdute  neces- 
sity of  each  a  law,  which  was  ardently  de- 
aured  by  the  whole  nation. 

SESSION  CLOSED. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  his  majes^ 
went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and,  after  hav- 
ing given  the  royal  assent  to  the  bills  then 
depending,  thanked  his  parlian^en^  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  tor  their  vigorous 
and  efTectual  support  He  acquainted  them, 
that  the  injuries  and  hostilities  which  had 
been  for  some  time  committed  by  the 
fVench  against  his  dominions  and  subjects, 


were  then  followed  by  the  actual  invasion 
of  the  island  of  Minorca,  though  ^arantied 
to  him  bj  all  the  great  powers  m  Europe, 
and  particularly  by  the  French  king:  that 
he  had,  therefore,  found  himself  obliged,  in 
vindication  of  the  honor  of  his  crown,  and 
of  the  rights  of  his  people,  to  declare  war 
in  form  a^inst  France ;  and  that  he  relied 
on  the  Divine  Protection,  and  the  vigorous 
assistance  of  tus  foithful  subjects,  in  so  just 
a  cause.  The  parliament  was  then  adjourn- 
ed to  the  eighteenth  of  June ;  and  from 
thence  afterwards  to  the  eighteenth  of  July, 
and  then  it  wis  prorogued. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  X. 


Ferhapi  the  elector  of  Hanover 
was  BioK  afraid  of  the  Prut- 
nan  monarch  than  of  the  meet 
Cbrietian  kins,  knowing  with 
what  eaee  and  rapidity  thie  en* 
terp>^nf  neighbor  eoukl.  in  a 
lew  dayi,  eabdue  the  whole 
electorate. 

AsMng  other  objecte  of  the  at- 
tention of  tile  legifllatuie  of 
that  country,  ten  thouaaad 
poandi  were  granted  ihr  mak- 


ing the  river  more  navigable 
(h>m  the  city  of  Kilkenny  to 
the  town  of  laneetalge;  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds  towardi 
carrying  on  an  inland  naviga' 
tion  ftt>m  the  city  of  DnUtn  to 
the  river  Shannon ;  fbur  thon- 
■and  pounds  for  making  the 
river  Newry  navigable ;  a  thou- 
■and  pounds  a  year  ft>r  two 
years,  Ibr  the 


of  Engiiih  Protestant  schools; 
several  sums,  to  be  distributed 
in  pramiums,  Ibr  the  eneour- 
agement  of  the  cambric,  hemp- 
en, and  flaxen  manufactures; 
and  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  bis  majesty,  towards 
supporting  the  several  branclMs 
of  the  establishment,  and  for 
delVaying  the  expenses  of  tlie 
goverauent  ibr  two  yeais. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Letter  jfrom  M.  RauiUi  to  ihe  Secretary  qf  State — The  two  Natione  recrimmate  on 
each  other — The  f)renoh  threaten  Oreat  Britain  with  an  hivaeion — Reawsition  qf 
$ix  thouiand  Dutch  Troops  according  to  Treaty — Metzage  from  the  King  to  the 
Parliamentr—A  Body  of  Heseians  and  Hanoverians  transported  into  England— 
French  Preparations  at  Toulonn-'Admirai  Byng  sails  for  the  Mediterranean — He 
arrives  at  UibraUar^Engages  M.  de  la  Gakssoniere  qff  Minorca — and  ref imu  fs 
QibraUar — Ferment  of  the  People  at  Home — Admiral  Byng  superseded  and  sent 
home  Prisoner — Account  qf  the  Sie^e  qf  St.  PhUip^s  Fort  in  Mtnorca — Precav- 
tions  taken  by  General  BleSteney — Siege  commencd— -English  Squadron  t^pews — 
Cfeneral  Attack  qf  the  Works — The  Garrison  capitulates — Sir  Edward  Howie 
sails  to  Minorca — Refoicings  in  France^  and  Clamors  in  England — GaUantry  of 
Fortunatus  Wright^General  Blakeney  created  a  Baron — Measures  taken  fir  the 
Defence  of  Chreat  Britain — ProckuntOion — Earl  of  Loudon  appointed  Commander- 
in^Chief  in  America — His  Britannic  Majesttfs  Declaration  of  War — Substance 
of  the  trench  King's  Dedaration^Addrees  of  the  City  qf  London — TVial  of  Gen- 
eral Fowke — Affairs  of  America — Colonel  Bradstreet  defeats  a  Body  of  French  on 
the  River  Onondaga — Ektrl  of  Loudon  arrives  at  Neuhxork — Oswego  reduced  by 
the  Enemy — Farmer  Proceedings  in  America  Naval  Operations  tn  Ami  Country 
— Transactions  in  the  East  Indies — Calcutta  besieged  hy  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal— 
D^pioraUe  Fate  qf  those  who  perished  in  the  Dungeon  there — AddiSonal  Crudties 
essercised  on  Mr,  HdweU^^Resolution  agamst  Angrish—Port  of  Geriah  taken  by 
Adm;iral  Watson  and  Mr,  CUve — jT&etr  subsequent  Proceedings  in  the  ^' 
Ganges, 


LETTER  FROM  M.  ROUILLE. 
Ih  the  month  of  January,  Mr.  Fox,  lately 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  received  a  let^ 
ter  iroDi  M.  Roaille,  minister  and  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  kinff  of 
France,  expostulating,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  upon  the  orders  and  instructions 
for  committing  hostilities,  which  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  had  given  to  general  Braddock 
and  admiral  Boecawen,  in  diametrical  oppo- 
sition to  the  most  solemn  assurances  so 
often  repeated  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  as 
in  writing.  He  complained  of  the  insult 
whk;h  had  been  offered  to  his  master's  (lag 
in  attacking  and  taking  two  of  his  ships  in 
the  open  sea,  without  any  previous  declara- 
tion of  war ;  as  also  by  committing  depre- 
dations on  the  commerce  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty's  subjects,  in  contempt  of  the 
law  of  nations,  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the 
usages  established  among  civilized  nations. 
He  said,  the  sentiments  and  character  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  gave  the  king  his  master 
TDom  to  expect,  that,  at  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, he  would  disavow  the  conduct  of  his 
admiralty ;  but  seeing  that,  instead  oi  pun- 
ishing, he  rather  encouraged  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  such  depredatidlks,  his  most 
Christian  majesty  would  be  deemed  deficient 
in  what  he  owed  to  his  own  fflory,  the  di^ 
nity  of  his  crown,  and  the  defence  of  his 
people,  if  he  deferred  any  longer  demanding 
a  signal  reparation  for  the  outrage  done  to 
the  IVencb  flag,  and  the  damage  sustained 


by  his  subjecta  He,  therefore,  dpmanded 
immediate  and  full  restitutioo  of  aU  the 
French  ships,  which,  oontia^  to  law  and 
decorum,  had  been  taken  by  the  En^liah 
navf  ,  together  with  all  the  officers,  aokhefs, 
mariners,  ffuns,  stbres,  and  merchaiidise. 
He  declared,  that  should  this  reslitiilkm  be 
made,  he  should  be  willing  to  enffage  in  a 
negotiation  for  what  further  aatis&ctioo  he 
might  claim,  and  continue  desiroas  to  see 
the  di&rences  relating  to  America  deter- 
mined by  a  solid  and  equitable  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  iC  contrary  to  all  hopes,  these  de- 
mands should  be  rejected,  he  would  coDsider 
such  a  denial  of  justice  as  the  most  authen- 
tic declaration  of  v^ar,  and  as  a  fbnned  de- 
sign in  the  court  of  London  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Europe.  To  this  peremptoiy  re- 
monstrance the  British  secretary  was  direct- 
ed to  answer,  that  though  the  king*  of  Eng- 
land would  readily  consent  to  an  equiteUe 
and  solid  accommodatkn,  he  would  not  com- 
ply with  the  demand  of  immediate  and  fnL 
restitution  as  a  preliminary  ooodition ;  for 
his  majesty  had  taken  no  steps  bat  sndi  as 
were  rendered  just  and  inaispeDBaUe  br 
the  hostilities  which  the  French  began  i& 
time  of  profound  peace,  and  a  proper  regard 
for  his  own  honor,  the  rights  and  poBae»> 
sions  of  his  crown,  and  the  security  of  hit 
kingdoms. 

Without  all  doubt  the  late  trmnsactioiis 
had  afibrded  specious  arffuments  for  botfa 
nations  to  impeach  the  ooiidactafeMli  other. 


GBOBcn:  n.  iTsiu-noa 
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The  Freaoh  eoorl;  amatkmB  of  their 


cpoeekmeBta  in  Nova 


4iaw  t  ahede  o?er  these,  es  partieiilerB  be- 
loDgmg  to  a  dieputed  territory,  Mid  to  diveit 
the  ettention  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
where  Jamonville  and  hie  detachment  had 
been  attacked  and  manacred  hf  the  Eng- 
lishv  without  the  least  profocation.  They 
likewise  inveighed  against  the  capture  of 
their  ships,  before  any  declaration  of  war, 
as  flagrant  acts  of  piracy ;  and  some  nentrsl 
powers  of  Europe  seemed  to  consider  them 
in  the  same  point  of  view.  It  was  certunly 
high  time  to  check  the  insolence  of  the 
French  by  force  of  arras,  and  surely  this 
mi^t  have  been  as  effectually  and  expe- 
ditiottsly  exerted  under  the  uaiia]  sanetKm 
of  a  fiirmal  declaratbn;  the  oraissian  «f 
which  exposed  the  administration  to  the 
censure  of  onr  neighbors,  and  fixed  the  isi- 
patetion  of  fraud  and  freebooting  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  minis^  was  said 
to  have  delayed  tbe  cereraonv  of  deaonnc* 
ing  war  from  political  conaiaeratiaDi^  sap- 
posing  that,  should  tbe  French  be  provoked 
into  tiie  first  declaration  of  tiiis  kind,  tbe 
powers  of  Europe  would  consider  his  most 
Christian  majesty  as  the  aggressor,  and 
Great  Britain  would  reap  all  us  "fiidfts  of 
the  defensive  alliances  in  which  she  had 
engaged.  But  nothing  could  be  more  weak 
and  nivolous  than  audi  a  conjectore.  The 
agFresBor  is  he  who  first  violates  the  peace ; 
and  every  ally  will  interpret  the  aggseaaion 
aooonling  to  his  own  interest  bbA  conve- 
nience. The  administration  nniotained  the 
appeaorance  of  candor  in  the  midst  of  their 
hostilities.  Tbe  merchant  ships,  of  ^(^hach 
a  great  number  had  been  taken  from  the 
French,  were  not  sold  and  divided  among 
the  captoTB,  according  to  the  practice  of 
war;  but  carefully  sequestered,  with  all 
their  cargoes  and  efiects,  in  older  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  right  owners,  in  case  tbe  dis- 
putes between  tbe  two  nations  should  not 
be  productive  of  an  open  rupture.  .  In  this 
particular,  however,  it  was  pity  that  a  little 
oommon  sense  had  not  been  blended  with 
their  honorable  intention.  Great  part  of 
the  cargoes  consisted  of  fish,  and  other  per- 
ishable commodities,  which  were  left  to  rot 
and  putrefy,  and  afbrwards  thrown  over- 
beard  to  prevent  contagion;  so  that  tiie 
owners  and  captors  were  equally  disap- 
pointed, and  the  value  of  them  lost  to  both 
natioDSL 


affected  to'  denoted  a  desgn  to  raosectite  tie  war  with 


neveithelssB  to  make  such  prepatatimis  as 


niENCH  THREATEN  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN WITH  AN  INVASION. 
Ths  court  of  VersaiUes,  while  they  pre- 
remonstrances  which  they  knew 
woold  prove  hieffectnal,  and  exclaimed 
antnst  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  with 
afl  the  arts  of  oalumny  and  exaggeiatioo, 
«t  every  court  in  Christendom,  continued 


uncommon  vigor.  They  began  to  repair 
and  fortify  Dunkirk:  orders  were  puUished, 
that  all  British  subjects  should  quit  the  do- 
minioiis  of  France :  many  English  vessels 
were  seized  in  the  di&f  ent  ports  of  that 
kingdom,  and  their  crews  sent  to  prison. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  in- 
viting the  French  sut^ts  to  equip  priva- 
teers, Qflfeiing  a  premium  of  forty  hvrss  for 
everv  gun,  and  as  much  for  everr  man  they 
should  take  from  tbe  enemy ;  and  promising 
that,  in  case  a .  peace  ^ould  be  speedily 
concluded,  the  king  would  purchase  the  pri- 
vateers at  prime  cost  They  employed  great 
numbers  of  artificers  and  seamen  in  equip- 
ping a  formidable  squadron  of  ships  at  Brest ; 
and  aasembling  a  strong  body  of  land  forces, 
as  weU  as  a  considerame  number  of  trans- 
ports, threatened  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain with  a  dangerous  invasion. 

REQUISITION  OF' SIX  THOUSAND  DUTCH 

TROOPa  I 

Thb  English  people  were  seised  with 
consternation:  tbe  ministry  were  alarmed 
and  perpleKed.  Colonel  Yorke,  the  British 
resident  at  the  Hsgue,  was  ordered  by  his 
majesty  to  make  a  requisition  of  the  six 
tbousand  men  whom  the  StateMenend  are 
obliged  by  treaty  to  fiimisb,  wheU'  Great 
J  .itain  shall  be  threatened  with  an  innur 
sion ;  and  in  February  he  imeated  a  me- 
morial for  this-purpose.  Monsieur  d'Affry, 
the  fVench  kmg's  minister  at  the  Hague, 
having  received  intimation  of  this  deawnd, 
produced  a  counter  memonal  from  his  mas- 
ter, charging  the  English  -as  tbe  agnessofs, 
and  giving  Ifae  States-general  plainlv  to  un- 
derstand^ that,  sbould  they  f^rant  the  suc- 
cors demanded  by  Great  Britain,  he  would 
consider  their  eompltanee  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility agamst  himsel£  The  Dutch,  though 
divided  among  themselves  by  foctkm,  were 
unaniBBously  averse  to  any  measure  that 
might  involve  them  in  the  approaching  war. 
Tl^r  commerce  was  in  a  great  OMaeure 
decayed,  and  their  finances  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  admit  of  an  imsEiediate  aug- 
mentation of  their  fbroes,  which  for  many 
other  revnus  th^  strove  to  avoid.  They 
foresaw  a  great  increase  of  trade  in  their 
adhering  to  a  punctual  neutrality:  they 
were  afraid  of  tbe  French  by  land,  and 
jealous  of  the  English  by  sea ;  and,  per- 
haps, enjoyed  the  pramect  of  seeing  these 
two  piood  and  powerfvl  nations  humble  and 
impoverish  each  other.  Certain  it  is,  the 
States^general  ptetractsd  their  answer  to 
Ifr.  Yme's  memorial  by  sndi  afteted  de- 
lays, that  the  court  of  London  perceived 
their  intention,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mortificatbn  of  a  fiat  deniaJ^  the  king  or- 
dmed  his  readent  to  acquaint  the  priaoen 
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ngntU  that  he  would  not  innst  upon  his 
demand.  The  SUitee,  thus  freed  from  their 
perplexity,  at  length  delivered  an  answer 
to  Mr.  X  orke,  in  which  they  expatiated  on 
the  difficulties  they  were  laid  under,  and 
thanked'  his  Britannic  majesty  for  having 
freed  them,  hy  his  declaration,  from  that 
embarranment  into  which  they  were  thrown 
b^  his  first  demand  and  the  counter  memo- 
rial of  the  French  minister.  The  real  sen- 
timents of  those  people,  however,  more 
plainly  appeared  in  the  previous  resolution 
delivered  to  the  States  of  Holland  by  the 
towns  of  Amsterdam,  Dort,  Haerlam,  Gou- 
da,  Rotterdam,  and  Enckhuysen,  declaring 
fla%  that  England  was  uncontrovertibly 
the  afifffressor  m  Europe,  bv  seizinflr  a  con- 
stderabTe  number  bf  French  vessea :  that 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  afl^t  the  republic's  guarantee  of 
the  Protestant  succession,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  only  intended  to  obtain  reparation  Ibr 
the  injury  sustained  l^  tbe  subjects  of  his 
rocyt  Christian  majesty:  finally,  that  the 
succors  demanded  could  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  king  of  England,  as  it  appeared  by 
the  declaration  of  nis  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty; that  their  mnting  these  succors 
would  immediately  lay  them  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  demanding,  in  their  turn,  assist- 
ance from  Great  Britain.  From  this  way 
of  arefuing,  the  English  may  perceive  what 
they  have  to  expect  in  cases  of  emergency, 
from  the  frienoship  of  their  nearest  adlies, 
who  must  always  be  furnished  with  the 
same  excuse,  whenever  they  find  it  conve- 
nient or  necessary  to  their  own  interest. 
Such  a  consideration,  jomed  to  other  con- 
curring motives,  ought  to  induce  the  British 
legislature  to  withdraw  its  dependence  from 
idi  foreifim  connexions,  and  provide  such  a 
constitutional  force  within  itself,  as  will  be 
iully  sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  e^Hts  of  an 
external  enemy.  The  apprehensions  and 
distraction  of  the  people  at  this  juncture 
plainly  evinced  the  expediency  of  such  a 
national  force;  but  dirorent  parties  were 
divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  nature 
of  such  a  provision.  Some  of  the  wannest 
friends  of  .their  country  proposed  a  well- 
regulated  militia,  as  an  institution  that 
would  eSbctually  answer  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending a  wide-extended  sea-coast  from  in- 
vasion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  pro- 
posal was  ridiculed  and  refuted  as  impracti- 
cable or  useless,  by  all  the  retainers  to  the 
court,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  standing 
army;  In  the  meantime,  as  the  experiment 
could  not  be  immediately  tried,  and  the 
present  juncture  demanded  some  instant  de- 
termination, recourse  was  had  to  a  foreign 
remedy. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,'  the 
king  sent  a  written  message  to  parliament. 


intimating  that  he  had  received  lepeatej 
advices  nom  difierent  persons  sand  places 
that  a  design  had  been  formed  by  the 
French  eourt  to  invade  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland;  and  the  great  prepaiationB  of 
forces,  sbipB,  artillery,  and  wariike  atores, 
then  notoriously  maJdng*  in  the  ports  of 
France  opposite  to  the  British  coaats,  to- 
gether with  the  language  of  the  French 
ministers  in  some  foreign  courts,  left  little 
room  to  doubt  the  reality  of  audi  a  design : 
that  his  majesty  had  augmented  his  forae 
both  fay  sea  and  land,  and  taken  proper 
measures  and  precautions  for  potting'  h» 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  d^enoe :  that,  in 
order  forther  to  strengthen  himself,  he  bad 
made  a  requisition  of  a  body  of  Heeskn 
troops,  pursuant  to  the  late  treaty,  to  he 
forthwith  brought  over,  and  fb^  that  purpose 
ordered  transports  to  be  prepared :  that  be 
doubted  not  or  being  enabled  and  sapported 
by  his  parliament  in  taking  such  meaaores 
as  mi^t  be  conducive  to  an  end  bo  eaBeo- 
tial  to  the  honor  of  his  crown,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Protestant  religion,  aiid  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  these  kingdoms:  Hiis 
message  was  no  sooner  received,  than  both 
houses  voted,  composed,  and  presented  very 
warm  and  lUfectionate  addresBes,  in  vhi^ 
his  majesty  was  thanked  for  the  reqnisitiaB 
he  had  made  of  the  Hessian  troops;  a  mea- 
sure which  at  any  other  time  wonld  have 
been  stigmatized  with  all  the  satire  and 
rhetoric  of  the  opposition. 

HESSIANS  AND  HANOVERIANS  TRANS- 
PORTED INTO  ENGLAND. 
EvBM  this  precaution  was  thought  not 
sufficient  to  secure  the  island,  and  qaiet  the 
terrors  of  tbe  people.  In  a  few  days,  Sir. 
Fox  the  new  minister,  encouraged  by  the 
unanimity  which  had  appeared  so  ooospicii- 
ous  in  the  motions  for  the  late  addrenes. 
Ventured  to  move  again,  in  tbe  honae  of 
commons,  that  another  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  king,  beseeching^  his 


jestv,  that  for  the  more  efllectoal  defence 
of  tnis  island,  and  for  the  better  secarity  of 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  Jus  aulijecta. 
against  the  threatened  attack  fay  a  fote^ 
enemy,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
order  twelve  battalions  of  his  eleclonl 
troops,  together  with  the  usual  detachment 
of  ^rtillerv,  to  be  forthwith  hroo^t  into 
this  kingdom.  There  was  a  considenUe 
party  in  the  house,  to  whom  such  a  motion 
was  odious  and  detestable ;  hut  considering 
the  critical  situation  of  afiairs^  they  were 
afraid  that  a  direct  opposition  nii^t  expose 
them  to  a  more  odious  suspicion:  they, 
therefore,  moved  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  insisted  on  the  que8tion*s  being  pot  opoa 
that  motion ;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive by  a  considerahle  majority,  which  u» 
agreed  to  the  other  proposaL    The  resoia- 
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tioa  of.  Um  hqiiae  wis  comquunlpatod  to  the 
IcwIb,  who  tinaiumoiisly  coocurred;  and 
their  joint  addreeB  being  pieeented,  hu  nur 
jeety  aesored  them  he  would  immediately 
comply  with  ^  their  request  Accoi^dingly, 
such  expedition  was  uara,  that  in  the  ooune 
of  the  next  month  both  Hanoveriaxis  and 
Hessians  arrived  ia  England,  and  enc^P^ 
in  diffisrent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Aa  the 
fears  of  an  invasion  subsidd  in  the  minds 
of  the  peopl^  their  antipathy  to  these  forr 
eign  auxihazies  emeigeo.  They  werp  \»: 
held  with  the  eyes  a  jealousy^  auspicion, 
and  disdain.  They  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, reserve,  and  ri^.  The  fpinistry 
was  eiwcrated  for  havmg  reduce^  the  na- 
tion to  such  a  low  circumatance  cf  dis- 
grace, as  that  tbey  should  owe  their  securi- 
ty to  German  mercenaries.  There  were  not 
wanting  some  incendiaries,  who  circulated 
liints  and  insinuations,  that  the  kingdom 
had  been  purposely  left  unprovided ;  an4 
that  the  natives  of  South  Britain  had  t^en 
formerly  subdued  and  expelled  by  a  body  of 
Saxon  auxiliaries,  whom  they  had  hired  for 
their  preservation.  In  a  word,  the  doubts 
and  suspicions  of  a  people,  naturally  blunt 
and  jealous,  were  inflamed  to  such  a  degree 
of  animosity,  that  nothing  would  have  re- 
strained them  from  violent  acts  of  outrage, 
but  the  most  orderlv,  modest,  and  inoffensive 
behavior  by  which  both  the  Hanoverians  and 
Hessians  were  distinguished. 

FRENCH  PREPARATIONS  AT  TOULON. 

Uudkr  the  cloak  of  an  invading  arma- 
ment, which  engrossed  the  attention  of  tiie 
British  natiop,  the  French  were  actually 
employed  in  preparations  for  an  expedition, 
which  succeeded  according  to  their  wish. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year^  advice  was 
received  that  a  rrench  squadron  would  soon 
be  in  a  condition-to  sail  from  Toulon :  this 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  repeated  iu- 
telligence,  not  onl^  from  foreign  gaset^ 
but  also  from  English  mii^isters  and  consuls 
residing  in  Spain  and  It^y.  They  affirmed 
that  the  Toulon  squadron  consisted  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  great 
number  of  transpqrts ;  that  they  were  sup- 
plied with  provision  for  two  months  only, 
consequently  could  not  be  intended  for  Ame- 
rica ;  and  that  strong  bodies  of  troops  we^e 
on  their  march  from  different  parts  of  the 
French  dominions  to  Daupbine  and  Provence 
in  order  to  be  embarked.  Notwithstanding 
thefe  particulars  of  inihrmatioii,  which  olain- 
ly  pointed  out  Minorca  as  the  object  of  their 
expedition;  notwithstandupig  th§  extensive 
and  important  commerce  carried  on  by  ^e 
Bulgects  of  Great  Britain  iu  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  no  care  ivas  taken  to  ^nd  thither 
a  squadron  of  ships  capable  to  protect  the 
trade,  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  ene- 
my.   That  great  province  was  left  to  a  fow 


iaconsidAraBle  ahips  t^  ftiga^^  which 
could  serve  np  other  purpose  than  that  of 
cancying  intelligence  fxoip  port  to  pprt,.aad 
enjiching  their  comipanders,  by^  making 
prize  of  ipon^bant  vessela.  Nay,  the  minis- 
try seemed  to  wf  little  or  no  rc^gfard  to  the 
repaonstrances  of  general  Blakeney,  depntv 
governor  of  Minorca,  who,  in  repejited  ad- 
vices, repcesented  the  weaknfss  of  the  gar- 
ri^  wmch  he  ooihmanded  in  St  PhiBp*s 
castle,  the  chief  foftreaa  pn  the  island.  Far 
ftom  strengthening  the  garriaon  with  a 
proMr  reinforcement,  thay  dki  not  even 
send  thither  the  officers  belongwg  to  it,  who 
were  in  Finylaiyl  upon  leave  of  abwnce,  nor 
give  directions  for  any  vessel  to  transport 
them,  until  tlie  French  armament  was  nndy 
to  make  a  descent  upon  thi^t  island.  [See 
"Not^  YY,  at  the  end  of  tki$  Vol.] 

ADMIRAL  BYNG  SAILS  FOR  TH£  BfEDI- 

T^RHAMEAN. 
At  lei\gtii,  the  desMnation  of  tl^  enemy*s 
fleet  b^g  universal^  known,  the  ministrv 
seempd  to  rouse  from  their  lethar|nr,  and, 
liki^  persons  suddenly,  waked,  acted  with 
bpr^  and  precipitation.  Instead  of  detach- 
ing a  squadron  that  in  all  respects  sfiould  be 
superior  to  the  Frepch  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
rapean,  and  bestowing  the  command  of  it 
upon  an  officer  of  approved  coung^  aii4  ac- 
tivity, they  allotted  no  more  than  ten  shi^ 
pf  the  lii^^  fas  this  service,  vesting  the  com- 
mand of  tl^em  in  admiral  Byng,  who  had 
never  met  with  any  occasioQ  to  signalixe  his 
comi^ge,  and  whose  chi^ractor  was  not  very 
pppufar  in  t^  navy;  hn^  Mr.  West,  the 
aecond  in  coqunand,  wae  9,  gentleman  uni- 
versally i;efl|pected  £>r  his  probity,  ability, 
and  ^resolution.  The  |eti  sfaw  deeftined  m 
tliis  expedition,  were  but  in  very  indiflfecent 
order,  pporly  planned,  and  unprovided  with 
either  hospital  or  fire-ship.  They  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  the  seventh  d§,j  of  April, 
having  ^n  board,  as  part  of  then  comple- 
ment, a  regiment  of  soldiers  lo  be  landed 
at  Gibraltaif,  with  Qiajor-geneial  Stumt,  ]fad 
Effingfiam,  and  colonel  Comwallis,  whoee 
regiments  were  in  garrison  at  Minorca, 
about  ^rty  inferior  ^cers,  apd  near  one 
hundred  reef  uits,  as  a  rein&Hrcement  to  St. 
Philip's  fortress. 

ADMIRAL  P  YNG  ARRIVES  ATOIBRALTAR. 
AfTu  all  the  intelligence  which  hadi 
been  re^ceiyect  one  would  iu»a/ffi  the  gov- 
erurnent  of  England  was  still  ignopmt  ^ 
the  eneimy*s  force  and  destinatkm ;  lor  the 
instructions  d^Uvei?ed  to  a^hniral  Byng,  im- 
ported, tl^it  on  hie  aitival  at  Qibralter,  he 
should  inquire  whether  any  French  squad- 
ron had  passed  through  the  straits ;  and 
tJMit,  Mng  certified  in  t^e  affirmative,  as  it 
was  probably  designed  for  North  America, 
he  should  ^mediately  detach  rear-admiral 
We9t  to  liouisbourg,  on  the  iaUnd  of  Cap« 
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Breton,  with  such  «  number  of  shipB)  as, 
when  joined  with  those  of  Haliflo^  woald 
ooBstitate  it  force  saperior  to  the  armament 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  aeeond  day  of  Hay, 
admiral  Byag  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where 
he  found  captain  Edeecambe,  with  the  Prin- 
cesB  Loniaa  ship  of  war,  and  a  aloop,  who 
informed  him  that  the  French  armament, 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Galissoniere,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a 
great  number  of  transports,  havinjf  on  board 
a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  land  forces,  had 
saHed  firom  Toulon  on  the  tenth  day  of  April, 
and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca, from  whence  he  (captain  Edgecumbe) 
had  been  obliflfed  to  retire  at  their  approach. 
General  Fowle,  who  commanded  at  Cribral- 
tar,  had  received  two  successive  orders  from 
the  secretary  at  war,  with  respect  to  his 
qiannff  a  battdion  of  troops  to  be  transport- 
A  by  Mr.  Byng,  as  a  reinforcement  to  Mi- 
norca; bat  aa  the  two  orders  appeared  in- 
consistent or  equivocal,  a  council  of  war 
was  consiilted,  and  the  majority  were  of 
opuiion  that  no  troops  should  be  sent  from 
thence  to  Minorca,  except  a  detachment  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  little  squadron 
of  capL  Edgecumbe,  who  had  left  a  good 
number  of  his  seamen  and  mariners,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Scroop,  to  assist  in 
tiie  defence  ef  Fort  St  Philip's.  These 
articles  of  intelligence  the  admiral  dis- 
patched by  an  expl-ess  to  the  lorvfe  of  the 
admiralty,  and  in  his  letter  made  uW  of  sonie 
impolitic  expressions,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  would  have  been  well  for  him  had 
he  omitted.  He  teid,  if  he  had  been  so  hap- 
py its  to  have  arrived  at  Mahon  before  the 
French  had  landed;  he  flattered  himself  he 
should  have  been  id>le  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting a  footing  on  that  island.  He  complained, 
that  there  were  no  magazines  in  Gibraltar 
for  supfdying  lite  squadron  with  necessa- 
ries ;  that  the  careening  wharfs,  pits,  and 
store-houses  were  entirely  decayed,  so  that 
he  should  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  clean- 
ing the  ships  that  were  foul ;  and  this  was 
the  case  with  some  of  those  he  carried  out 
from  England,  as  well  as  with  those  which 
had  been  for  some  time  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  signified '  his  opinion, 
that,  even  if  it  should  m  found  practicable, 
it  would  be  very  impolitic  tx^  throw  any  men 
into  St  Philip's  caiatie,  which  could  net  be 
saved  without  a  land  force  sufficient  to  raise 
the  siege ;  therefore,  a  small  reinforcement 
would  only  add  so  many  men  to  the  number 
which  must  iUl  intotiie  hands  of  the  enemy. 
He  observed,  that  such  engineers  and  artil- 
lery-men in  Gibraltar,  as  had  been  at  Mi- 
norca, were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  im- 
peSBiUe  to  throw  any  number  of  men  into 
St  Philip's,  if  the  French  bad  erected  bat- 
teries on  tiie  two  shores  near  the  entrance 


of  the  harbor,  so  as  to  bar  all  pasengi!  ap  Co 
die' sally-port  of  the  fbrtress;  and  with  diii 
opinion  he  signified  the  concurrence  of  his 
own  sentimentsL  The  first  part  of  this  let- 
ter was  a  downright  impeachment  of  the 
ministrjr,  for  having  delayed  the  ezpeditioB, 
for  having  sent  out  diips  unfit  for  service, 
and  for  having  neglteted  the  magazines  and 
wharfi  at  Gibraltar.  In  the  latter  part  be 
seemed  to  prepare  them  hr  the  subsequent 
account  of  his  misconduct  and  miscarriage. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  diat  they  underwent 
this  accusation  without  apprehensian  and 
resentment ;  and  as  they  foresaw  the  loss  of 
Minorca,  which  would  not  foil  to  excite  a 
national  clamor,  perhaps  they  now  began  to 
take  measures  for  gratifying  their  resent- 
ment, and  transfbrring  the  blune  from  them- 
selves to  die  person  who  had  presumed  to 
hint  a  disapprobation  of  their  coodoct ;  for 
this  purpose  they  could  not  have  found  a 
fidrer  opportuni^  than  Mr.  Byng^s  subse- 
quent behavior  snfoided. 

HE  ENGAGES  M.  DE  LA  GAIJS90NIERE 
OFF  MINORCA. 

Thk  admiral  being  strengthened  by  Mr. 
Edgecumbe,  and  reimbrced  by  a  detachment 
fh>m  the  garrison,  set  sail  fhxn  Gibraltar  on 
the  eighth  day  of  May,  and  was  joined  cff 
Majorca  by  his  majesty's  ship  the  Pbceniz 
under  the  command  of  captain  Hervey,  who 
confirmed  the  intelligence  he  had  already 
received,  touching  the  strengtii  and  desti- 
nation of  the  French  squadron.  When  he 
approached  Minorca,  he  descried  the  British 
colors  Mill  fi3rmg  at  the  castle  of  St  Pkilip*& 
and  several  bomb-batteries  playing^  upon  it 
firom  difl(»rent  quarters  where  the  fVeocfa 
banners  were  displayed.  Thus  informed,  be 
detached  three  ships  ahead,  wkh  captain 
Hervey;  to  reconnoitre  the  harbor's  month, 
and  luid,  if  possible,  a  letter  for  graeral 
Bfaikeney,  giving  him  to  understand  the 
fleet  was  come  to  his  asnstance.  Before  this 
attempt  could  be  made,  the  French  fleet  ap- 
pearing to  the  south-east,  and  the  wind 
blowing  strong  ofiT  shore,  he  recalled  his 
ships,  and  fom^  the  line  of  battle.  About 
six  o clock. in  the  evening,  (he  enemy,  to 
the  number  of  seventeen  Slips,  thirteen  of 
whidi  appeared  to  be  veiy  large,  advanced 
in  order;  but  about  seven  tacked  with  a 
view  to  gam  the  weather-gage.  Mr.  ^ne, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  advantage,  as  wm! 
as  to'  make  sure  of  the  Rmd-vmd  in  the 
morning,  followed  their  example,  being  liien 
about  five  leagues  firom  Cape  Mola.  At  day- 
light the  enemy  could  not  be  descried ;  but 
tvro  tartanes  appearing  close  in  the  rear  of 
the  English  squadron,  they  were  hnmedi- 
ately  chased  by  signal  (me  escaped,  and 
the  other  being  taken,  was  found  to  have  oo 
board  tvro  French  captains,  two  lieutenantsi 
and  about  one  hondred  private  aoUien,  part 
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of  n  hondred  who  bad  beien  sent  out  in 
taitanes,  the  preceding  day,  to  reiniqrce  the 
enemy's  Baoadion.    "niis  soon  reappearing, 
the  line  or  battle  was  fonned  on  each  side, 
and  about  two  o'clock  admiral  Byng  threw 
oat  a  signal  to  bear  aw^y  two  points  from 
the  wind  and  engage.   At  this  tune  his  dis* 
tance  firom  the  enemy  was  so  |[reat,  that 
rear-admiral  West,  perceiving  it  impossible 
to  complj  with  both  orders,  bore  away  with 
his  division  seven  points  from  the  wind,  and 
closing  down  upon  the  enemy,  attacked 
them  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  ships 
which  opposed  bim  were  m  a  little  time 
driven  oat  of  the  line.  Had  he  been  properly 
sustained  by  the  van,  in  all  probability  the 
British  fleet  would  have  obtained  a  complete 
victory ;  but  the  other  division  did  not  bear 
down,  and  the  enem/s  centre  keeping  that 
station,  rear-admiral  West  could  not  pursue 
his  advantage  without  running  the  risk  of 
seeing  his  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  line  entirely  cut  off.   In  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  the  Intrepid,  in  Mr.  Byng's 
division,  was  so  disabled  m  her  rigging,  that 
die  could  not  be  managed,  and  drove  on  the 
flhip  that  was  next  in  position;  a  circum- 
stance which  obliged  several  others  to  throw 
all  aback,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  and 
for  some  time  retarded  the  action.    Certain 
it  is,  that  Mr.  Byn^,  though  accommodated 
with  a  noUe  ship  of  ninety  guns,  made  little 
or  no  use  of  his  artillery,  but  kept  aloof, 
either  from  an  overstrained  observance  of 
discipline,  or  timidity.    When  bis  captain 
exboited  him  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy, 
he  very  coolly  replied,  that  he  would  avoid 
the  error  of  admiral  Matthews,  who,  in  his 
engagement  with  the  French  and  Spani^ 
squadrons  off  Toulon,  during  &e  preceeding 
war,  had  broke  the  line  by  his  own  precipi- 
tation, and  exposed  himself  singly  to  a  fire 
that  he  could  not  sustain.  Mr.  ^ng,  on  tibe 
contrary,  was  determined  against  acting,  ex- 
cept with  the  line  entire;  and,  on  pretence 
of  rectifying  the  disorder  which  had  hap- 
pened among  some  of  the  ships,  hesitated  so 
long,  and  kept  at  such  a  wary  distance,  that 
be  never  was  properly  engaged,  though  he 
received  some  few  shots  in  his  hull.    M.  de 
la  GalJssoniere  seemed  equally  averse  to 
the  continuance  of  the  battle ;  part  of  his 
squadron  had  been  fiiirly  obliged  to  quit  the 
line ;  and  though  he  was  rather  superior  to 
the  English  in  number  of  men  and  weight 
of  metal,  he  did  not  choose  to  abide  the 
consequence  of  a  clqeer  fi^t  with  an  enemy 
so  ex]wrt  m  naval  operations :  he,  thereibre, 
took  advantage  of  Mr  Byng^s  hesitatron, 
and  edged  away  with  an  easy  sail  to  bin 
bis  van  which  had  been  discomfited.    Ilie 
Epgliah  admiral  gave  chase;  but  the  French 
shms  being  dean,  he  could  not  come  up 
m  close  with  them  again,  so  they  retired  at 


their  leisure.  T|i«n  h^  pnt  hjs  aaaadi^  op 
the  other  tack,  m  order  to  keep  toe  wind-of 
the  enemy ;  and  next  morning  they  were 
altngether  out  of  sight 

While  he  lay-to  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet, 
at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  from  Mahon, 
he  detached  cruisers  to  look  for  some  miss- 
ing i^us,  which  joined  him  accordingly, 
and  mane  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
tibe  squadron.  The  number  of  killed  amount- 
ed to  forty-two,  including  captain  Andrews, 
of  the  Defiance,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  were  wounded.  Three  of  the 
capital  ships  were  so  damaged  ip  their 
masts,  that  they  could  not  keep  the  sea, 
with  any  regard  to  their  safety;  a  great 
number  of  the  seamen  were  ill,  and  Uiere 
was  no  vessel  which  could  be  converted  into 
an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  In 
this  situation  Mr.  Byng  caUed  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  the  land-officers  were  pres- 
ent He  represented  to  them,  that  he  was 
much  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  weight  of 
metal  and  number  of  men ;  that  thev  had 
the  advantage  of  sending  their  wounded  to 
Minorca,  from  whence,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  refreshed  and  reinforced  occa- 
sionally ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  relieve  St  Philip's  fort,  and,  tnere- 
fore,  they  ought  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  back  to  Gibraltar,  which  might  re- 
quire immediate  protection.  They  unani- 
mously concurred  with  his  sentiments,  and 
thither  he  directed  his  course  accordingly. 
How  he  came  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  impracticability  of  relieving  general 
Blakeney,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  as  no 
experiment  wa^made  for  that  purpose.  In- 
deed, the  neglect  of  such  a  trial  seems  to 
have  been  the  least  excusable  part  of  his 
conduct;  for  it  afterwards  appeared,  that 
the  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
garrison  mi^ht  have  been  landed  at  the 
sally-port,  vnthout  running  anv  great  risk ; 
and  a  gentleman  then  in  the  fort,  actually 
passed  and  repassed  in  a  boat,  unhurt  by  any 
of  the  enemv  8  batteries. 

Mr.  Byng's  letter  to  the  admiralty,  con- 
taining a  detail  of  this  action,  is  said  to  have 
arriveo  some  days  before  it  was  made  pub- 
lic ;  and  when  it  appeared,  was  curtailed  of 
divers  expressions,  apd  whole  paragraphs, 
which  either  tended  to  his  own  justification, 
or  implied  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of  his 
superiors.  Whatever  use  might  have  been 
made  of  this  letter  while  it  remained  a 
secret  to  the  public,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
explain ;  but  sure  it  is,  that,  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  June,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  ad- 
miral Saunders  sailed  fh)m  Spithead  to 
Gibraltar,  to  supersede  the  admirals  B^g 
and  West  in  the  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron; -and  Mr.  Byng's  letter 
was  not  published  till  the  twenty-sixth  day 
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of  Ibe  mme  nKmth,  when  It  prodiicisd  all  thel  have  mifibefaav^,  hitennixed  with  Mae 
infect  Which  that  fentleman'i  bitterest  ene-  puerile  calculatlooB  of  the  enemy's  superi- 
ority in  weight  of  metal,  which  aerred  no 
othet  purpose  than  that  of  exposing  his 
charticter  still  more  to  ridicule  and  abuse ; 
and  he  was  again  so  impolitic  as  to  hazard 


mies  could  have  desired.  The  populace  took 
fire  like  a  train  of  the  most  hasty  coxtibus- 
iibles,  and  broklB  otit  intb  such  a  clamor  of 
rage  and  indignation  against  the  devoted 
admiral,  as  could  not  have  been  exceeded  if 
he  had  lost  the  whole  navy  of  Englahd,  and 
left  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  naked  to  in- 
vasion.   This  animosity  was  carefully  fo- 
mented and  maintained  by  artful  emissaries, 
who  mingled  with  all  public  assemblies, 
from  the  drawing-room  at  Saint  James's  to 
the  mob  at  Charidg-cross.  They  expatiate 
upon  tiie  insolence,  the  folly,  the  cowardice, 
and  misconduct  of  the  unhappy  admiral. 
They  even  presumed  to  make  their  sove- 
rei^  in  some  measure  an  instrument  of 
their  odumny,  by  suggesting,  that  his  ma- 
jes^  had  prognosticated  B  vng's  misbeha- 
vior, from  the  contents  of  his  first  letter, 
dated  at  Gibraltar.    I'hey  ridiculed  and  re- 
futed the  reasons  he  had  given  for  return- 
ing to  that  fortress,  after  his  scandalous 
rencounter  with  the  French  squadron ;  and, 
in  order  to  exasperate  them  to  the  most  im- 
placable resentment,  they  exaggerated  the 
terrible  consequences  of  losing  Minorca, 
which  must  now  be  subdued  Qirough  his 
treachery  or  want  of  resolution.  In  a  word, 
he  was  devoted  as  the  scapegoat  6f  the  min- 
istry, to  whose  supine  negligence,  ignorance, 
and  misconduct,  the  loss  of  that  important 
fortress  was  undoubtedly  owing.    Byng's 
miscarriage  was  thrown  out  like  a  barrel  to 
the  whale,  in  order  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  people,  that  It  might  not  be  attracted 
by  the  real  cause  of  the  national  misfortune. 
In  order  to  keep  up  the  flame  which  had 
been  kindled  against  the  admiral,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  lowest  artifices.    Agents 
were  employed  to  vilify  his  person  in  all 
public  places  of  vulgar  resort;  and  mobs 
were  hired  at  difierent  parts  of  the  capital 
to  hang  and  bum  him  in  effigy. 

ADMIRAL  BYNG  SUPERSEDED  AND  SENT 
HOME  PRISONER. 
The  two  officers  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  ac- 
companied by  lord  Tyrawley,  whom  his 
majesty  had  appointed  to  supersede  general 
Fowke  in  the  ^vemhient  of  Gibraltar,  that 
gentleman  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  ministry,  for  not  havinjf  understood 
an  order  which  was  unintelligible.  By  the 
same  conveyance,  a  letter  fi^m  the  secre- 
tary to  the  admiralty  was  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Byng,  giving  him  notice  that  he  was 
recalled.  To  this  intimation  be  replied  in 
such  a  manner  as  denoted  a  consciousness 
of  having  done  his  duty,  and  a  laudable  de- 
sire to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  His 
answer  contained  a  further  account  of  the 
engagement  in  which  he  was  supposed  to 


certain  expressions,  which  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  resentnlent  of  his  enemies.    Direc- 
tions were  immediatelv  dispatched  to  ^r 
Edward  Hawke,  that  Byng  should  be  sent 
home  in  arrest ;  and  an  oraer  to  the  same 
pilrpose  was  lodged  at  every  port  in  the 
Kingdom :  precautions  which,  however  un- 
necessary to  secure  the  person  of  a  man 
who  lohged  ardently  to  justify  his  chanctnr 
by  a  public  trial,  were  yet  productive  of 
considerable  eflbct  in  augmenting  the  popu- 
lar odium.      Admiral    Byng  immediately 
embarked  in  the  ship  which  had  carried  out 
his  siicOessor,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
West,  general  Fowke,  and  several  other 
officers  of  that  garrison,  who  were  also 
recalled,  in  consequence  of  having  sob- 
scribed  to  the  result  of  the  council  of  war, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above.    When 
they  arrived  in  England,  Mr.  West  met 
with  such  a  gracious  reception   fitxn  his 
majesty  as  was  thought  due  to  his  extraor- 
dinary merit;  but  Mr.  Byng  was  committed 
close  prisoner  in  an  apartment  of  Greenwich 
hospital 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  STT.  FHIUFS 
FORT  IN  MINORCA- 
In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  of  Sl  Phil- 
ip^s  fort  in  Minorca  was  prosecuted  with 
unremitting  vigor.  The  armament  of  Tou- 
lon, consisting  of  the  fleet  commanded  by 
M.  de  la  Galissoniere,  and  the  UoopB  under 
the  duke  de  Richelieu,  arrived  on  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  April  at  the  port  of  CiudadeOa, 
on  that  part  of  the  island  opposite  to  Mabon, 
or  Sl  Philip's,  and  immediately  began  to 
disembark  their  forces.  Two  days  befbre 
they  reached  the  island,  general  Blakeney 
had,  by  a  pdcket-boat,  received  certain  in- 
telligence of  their  approach,  and  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
castle.  The  fort  which  he  commanded  was 
very  extensive,  surrounded  with  numeroos 
redoubts,  ravelins,  and  other  outworks;  and 
provided  with  subterranean  galleries,  mines, 
and  traverses,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with 
incredible  labor.  Upon  the  whole  this  vras 
one  of  the  best  fortified  fdaces  in  Europe, 
well  supplied  with  artillery,  ammonitiao 
and  provision ;  and,  without  all  doubt,  might 
have  sustained  the  most  desperate  siege, 
had  it  been  defended  by  a  numerous  garri- 
son, conducted  by  able  engineers,  under  the 
eye  and  auspices  of  an  able  and  skilful 
commander.  All  these  advantage^  bow- 
ever,  did  not  concur  on  this  occasioii.  The 
number  of  troops  in  Minorca  did  not  exceed 
four  regiments,  whereas  the  nature  of  the 
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works  required  at  least  double  the  number ; 
and  even  of  these,  above  forty  officers  were 
absent  The  chief  engineer  was  rendered 
lame  by  the  gout,  and  the  general  himself 
ofypressed  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
The  natives  of  the  island  might  have  been 
serviceable  as  pioneers,  or  day-laborers, 
but  from  their  htUred  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, they  were  generally  averse  to  the 
English  government,  ahhoogh  they  had 
livol  happily  and  grown  weuthy  under  its 
influ^ce. 

PRECAUnOXS  TAKEN  BY  BLAKENEY. 
Tub  governor  ordered  his  officers  to  beat 
up  for  volunteers  in  the  adjacent  town  of 
St.  Philip's;  but  few  or  none  would  enlist 
under  his  banners,  and  it  seems  he  would 
not  venture  to  compel  them  into  the  ser- 
vice.  He  recalled  all  his  advanced  parties ; 
and,   in  particular,  a  company  posted  at 
Fomelles,  where  a  small  redoubt  had  been 
raised,  and  five  companies  at  Ciudadella,  a 
post  fortified  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  were  now  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  began  to  disembark  their  forces.   At 
the  same  time  major  Cunningham  was  de- 
tached with  a  party  to  break  down  the 
bridges,  and  br€»k  up  the  roads  between 
that  place  and  9t  Philip's ;  but  the  task  of 
destroving  the  roads  could  not  be  performed 
in  such  a  hurry,  on  account  of  the  hard  rock 
which  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  ground 
through  this  whole  island;  nor  was  there 
time  to  demolish  the  town  of  St  Philip's, 
which  stood  so  near  the  fort,  that  the  enemy 
could  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  its  neigh- 
borhood.    The   streets   served    them    for 
trenches,  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  dufi*  through  the  solid  rock.    Here 
they  made  a  lodgment  close  to  the  works ; 
here  they  found  convenient  barracks  and 
qoarters  of  refreshment,  masks  for  their 
batteries,  and  an  effectual  cover  for  their 
mortars  and  bombardiera    The  general  has 
been  blaoied  for  leaving  the  town  standing ; 
but  if  we  consider  his  uncertainty  concern- 
ing' the  destination  of  the  French  arma- 
ment, the  odious  nature  of  such  a  precaution, 
which  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  impossibility  of  executing 
such  a  scheme  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  he  will  be  found  excusable,  if 
not  altogether  blameless.   Some  houses  and 
windmiQs  were  actually  demolished,  so  as 
to  clear  the  esplanade  and  the  approaches. 
All  the  wine  in  the  cellars  of  St  Philip's 
town    was  destroyed,  and  the  butts  were 
carried  into  the  castle,  where  they  might 
«erve  ibr  gabions  and  traversea    Five  and 
twenty  Minorquin  bakers  were  hired,  and 
a  large  number  of  cattle  brought  into  the 
fort,  for  the  benefit  of  the  garrison.    The 
ports  vi^ere  walled  up,  the  posts  assiopned, 
the  sentinels  placed,  and  all  the  different 
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guards  appointed.  Commodore  Edgecumbe, 
who  then  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Mahon, 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  sailed 
away  with  his  little  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Chesterfield,  Princess  liouisa,  PortlaiMi, 
and  Dolphin,  after  having  left  all  his  ma- 
rines, a  detachment  fhm  Gibraltar,  the 
whole  crew  of  the  Porcupine  sloop,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Dolphin's  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  fort,  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection and  command  of  captain  Scroop,  of 
the  Dolphin,  wbo,  with  great  gallantry, 
offered  himself  for  this  severe  duty,  and 
bravely  signalized  himself  during  the  whole 
siege.  The  French  admiral  might  certamly 
have  blocked  up  this  harbor  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  would  have  prevented  the  escape  of 
these  ships,  and  divers  other  rich  merchant 
vessels,  which  happened  then  to  be  at  Ma- 
hon ;  but,  in  all  probability,  they  purposely 
allowed  them  |o  abandon  the  place,  which, 
on  any  emergency,  or  assault,  their  crews 
and  officers  would  have  considerably  rein- 
forced. The  enemy  were  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  extent  of  the  works, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  from 
which  circumstance  they  derived  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  that  the  place  might  be  sud- 
denly taken,  without  the  trouble  of  a  regu- 
lar siege.  After  Mr.  Edgecumbe  had  sailed 
from  Gibraltar,  and  general  Blakeney  had 
ordered  a  sloop  to  be  sunk  in  the  channel 
that  leads  to  the  harbor,  the  French  squad- 
ron made  its  appearance  at  this  part  of  the 
island ;  but,  without  having  attempted  any- 
thing against  the  fort,  fell  to  leeward  of 
Cape  Mola.  Next  day  they  came  in  sight 
again,  but  soon  bore  away,  and  never  af&r- 
wards,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  siege, 
approached  so  near  as  to  give  the  garrison 
the  least  disturbance. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  the 
governor  sent  a  drummer  to  the  French 
general  with  a  letter,  desiring  to  know  his 
reasons  for  invading  the  island.  To  this  an 
answer  was  returned  by  the  duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, declaring  he  was  come  with  intention 
to  reduce  the  island  under  the  dominion  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  by  way  of  re- 
taliation for  the  conduct  of  his  master,  who 
had  seized  and  detained  the  ships  helongmtt 
to  the  king  of  France  and  his  subjecta  n 
we  may  judge  from  the  first  operations  of 
this  nobleman,  he  was  but  indifferently  pro- 
vided with  engineers ;  for  instead  of  begin- 
ning his  approaches  on  the  'side  of  St  Phil- 
ip's Town,  close  by  the  outworks,  where  he 
might  have  been  screened  from  the  fire  of 
the  garrison,  his  batteries  were  erected  at 
Cape  Mola,  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor, 
where  they  were  more  exposed,  their  ftre 
much  less  effectual,  and  indeed  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  be  of  any  service.  The  fire 
of  St  Philip^s  was  £0  severe,  and  the  cannon 
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•0  well  aerved  on  this  quarter,  that  in  a  little 
time  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  change 
their  plan  of  attack,  and  advance  on  the 
aide  of  St  Philip's  Town,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  object  of  their  consider- 
ation, especially  as  they  could  find  little  or 
no  earth  to  fill  their  firabions,  and  open  their 
trenches  in  the  usuaTform.  On  the  twelfth 
of  May,  about  nine  at  night,  they  opened 
two  bomb-batteries,  near  the  place  where 
the  windmills  had  been  destroyed ;  and  from 
that  period  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on 
both  sides,  from  mortars  and  cannon,  the 
French  continuing  to  raise  new  batteries  m 
every  situation  from  whence  they  could  an- 
noy the  besieged. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
garrison  were  transported  with  joy  at  sight 
of  the  British  squadron,  commanded  by  ad- 
mind  Byng ;  and  Mr.  Boyd,  commissary  of 
the  stores,  ventured  to  embark  in  a  small 
boat,  with  six  oars,  which  passed  from  St 
Stephen's  cove,  a  creek  on  the  west  side  of 
the  fortification,  through  a  shower  of  cannon 
and  mimketry  from  the  enemy's  post  on  the 
other  side,  uid  actually  reachea  the  open 
sea,  his  design  bbing  to  join  the  squadron ; 
but  this  being  at  a  great  distance,  stretching 
away  to  the  southward,  and  Mr.  Boyd  per- 
ceivm^  himself  chased  by  two  of  the  ene- 
my's light  vessels,  he  returned  by  the  same 
route  to  the  garrison,  without  having  sus- 
tained the  least  damage.  A  circumstance 
which  plainly  confutes  the  notion  of  Mr. 
Byng,  tnat  it  was  impracticable  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  garrison  of  St 
Philip's.  Next  day  the  hopes  of  the  be- 
sieged, which  bad  prognosticated  a  naval 
victory  to  the  British  squadron,  a  speeder  re- 
lief to  themselves,  and  no  less  than  captivity 
to  the  assailants,  were  considerably  damped 
by  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet,  which 
quietly  returned  to  their  station  ofiTtbe  har- 
bor of  Mahon.  That  same  evening  thev 
were  told  by  a  deserter,  that  the  English 
fleet  had  been  worsted  in  an  engagement 
by  M.  de  la  Galissoniere ;  and  this  informa- 
tion was  soon  confirmed  by  a  general  dis- 
charge, or  feu-4e'joief  through  the  whole 
Flinch  camp,  to  celebrate  the  victory  they 
pretended  to  have  obtained.  How  little  so- 
ever they  had  reason  to  boast  of  any  advan- 
tage in  tne  action,  the  retreat  of  the  English 
squadron  was  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  a 
victory;  for  had  Mr.  Byng  acquired  and 
maintained  the  superiority  at  sea,  the  French 
forces,  which  had  been  disembarked  in  Mi- 
norca, would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
then  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The  case  was 
now  much  altered  in  their  favor:  their 
squadron  cruised  about  the  island  without 
molestation;  and  they  daily  received,  by 
means  of  their  transports,  reiofbrcements  of 


men  and  ammunition,  as  well  as 
supplies  of  provisions. 

The  English  garrison,  however  mortified 
at  finding  themselves  thus  ahnndoned,  n- 
solved  to  acquit  themselves  with  gaUantrv 
in  the  defence  of  the  place,  not  witlMut  some 
remaining  hope  that  the  English  squadran 
would  be  reinforced,  and  return  to  their  re- 
lief. In  the  mean  time,  they  sustained  and 
retorted  the  enemy's  fire  with  nndamtted 
resolution.  They  remounted  cannoo,  the 
carriages  of  which  had  been  disabled :  they 
removed  them  occasionally  to  phces  from 
whence  it  was  judged  they  could  do  the 
greatest  execution :  they  repaired  breaches, 
restored  merlins,  and  labored  with  8nrpri»- 
ing  alacrity,  even  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  numerous  batteries  of  the 
foe ;  when  their  embrasures,  and  even  the 
parapets,  were  demolished,  and  they  stood 
expcned  not  only  to  the  cannon  and  mortarB, 
but  also  to  the  musketry,  which  fired  upoo 
them,  without  ceasing,  from  the  windows 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  of  St  Hiilip. 
By  this  time  they  were  invested  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  plied 
incessantly  from  sixty-two  battering  cannon, 
twenty-one  mortars,  and  four  howitzers,  be- 
sides the  small  arms :  nevertheless,  the  kes 
of  men  within  the  fortress  was  very  incon- 
siderable, the  garrison  being  mostly  secured 
in  the  subterranean  works,  which  were  im- 
penetrable to  shells  or  shot  By  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  June  they  had  made  a  prac- 
ticable breach  in  one  of  the  ravelins,  aod 
damaged  the  other  outworks  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  determined  this  night  U> 
give  a  general  assault  Accordingly,  be- 
tween the  hours  often  and  eleven,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  from  all  quarters  on 
the  land-side.  At  the  same  time  a  strong 
detachment  in  armed  boats,  attempted  to 
fi)rce  the  harbor,  and  penetrate  into  the 
creek,  called  St  Stephen's  Cove,  to  slonn 
Fort  Charles,  and  second  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Marlborough,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
creek,  the  most  detached  of  all  the  out- 
works. The  enemy  advanced  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  their  commander,  the  duke 
de  Richelieu,  is  said  to  have  led  them  up 
the  works  in  person.  Such  an  assault  couki 
not  but  be  attended  with  great  daughter : 
thev  were  mowed  down,  as  they  approached, 
with  grape-shot  and  musketry ;  a^d  severs] 
mines  were  sprung  with  great  efiect,  so  that 
the  glacis  was  almost  covered  with  the  dy- 
ing and  the  dead.  Nevertheless,  they  per- 
severed with  uncommon  resolutioii;  and, 
though  repulsed  on  every  other  aide,  at 
lengtii  made  a  lodgment  in  the  qoeen's  re^ 
douDt,  which  had  been  greatly  damaged  \n 
their  cannon.  Whether  their  snocess  m 
this  quarter  was  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  place,  or  to  the  timidity  of  the  defender. 
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certuQ  it  is,  the  ememy  were  in  possesBioii 
before  it  was  known  to  the  officers  of  the 
^arrisoD ;  lor  lieutenant-colonel  Jeffiries,  the 
second  in  command,  who  had  acquitted  him- 
self since  the  beginning  of  the  sie^e  with 
equal  coura^  skill,  and  activity,  in  nis  visi- 
tation of  this  post,  was  suddenly  surrounded 
and  taken  by  a  file  of  French  grenadiers,  at 
a  time  when  he  never  dreamed  they  had 
made  a  lodgment  Major  Cunningham,  who 
accompanied  him,  met  with  a  severer  fiite, 
though  he  escaped  captivity;  he  was  run 
through  the  arm  with  a  bavonet,  and  the 
piece  being  discharged  at  the  same  time, 
shattered  die  bones  of  his  hand  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  was  maimed  for  life.  In 
this  shocking  condition  he  retired  behind  a 
traverse,  and  was  carried  home  to  his  quar- 
ter&  Thus  the  governor  was  deprived  of 
his  two  principal  assistants,  one  being  taken, 
and  the  other  disabled. 

The  enemy   having    made    themselves 
roasters  of  Anstruther^  and  the  queen's  re- 
doubts, from  which  perhaps  they  might  have 
been  dislodged,  had  a  vigorous  e^rt  been 
made  for  that  purpose,  before  they  had  lei- 
sure to  secure  themselves,  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  ordered  a  parley  to  be  beat,  in 
order  to  obtain  permission  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  remove  the  wounded.    This  request 
was  granted  with  more  humanity  than  dis- 
cretion, inasmuch  as  the  enemy  took  this 
opportunity  to  throw  a  reinforcement  of  men 
privately  into  the  places  where  the  lodg- 
ments had  been  made,  and  these  penetrated 
into  the  gallery  of  the  mines,  which  com- 
municate with  all  the  other   outworks. 
During  this  short  cessation,  general  Blake- 
ney  summoned  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate 
upon  the  state  of  the  fort  and  garrison ;  and 
the  majority  declared  for  a  capitulation. 
The  works  were  in  many  places  ruined; 
the  body  of  the  castle  was  shattered  ;  many 
guns  were  dismounted,  the  embrasures  and 
parapets  demolished,  the  palisadoes  broke  in 
pieces,  the  garrison  exhausted  with  hard 
daty  and  incessant  watching,  and  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  subterranean  communi- 
cationsL  Besides,  the  governor  had  received 
information  from  prisoners,  that  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  was  alarmed  by  a  report  that  the 
marshal  duke  de  Belleisle  would  be'  sent  to 
supersede  him  in  the  command,  and  for  that 
reason  would  hazard  another  desperate  as- 
sault, which  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority the  garrison  could  not  sustain.  These 
consideratbns,  added  to  the  despair  of  be- 
insr  relieved,  induced  him  to  demand  a 
capitulation.    But  this  measure  was  not 
taken  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
council.    Some  officers  observed,  that  the 
fiarrison  was  very  little  dimiushed,  and  still 
in  good  spirits :  that  no  breiiBi  was  ipade  in 
the  body  of  the  castle,  nor  a  single  cannon 


erected  to  batter  in  breach :  that  the  lots  of 
an  outwork  was  never  deemed  a  safficient 
reason  for  surrendering  such  a  fortress: 
that  the  counterscarp  was  not  yet  takoi, 
nor,  on  account  of  the  rocky  soil,  could  be 
taken,  except  by  assault,  which  would  cost 
the  enemy  a  greater  number  than  they  had 
lost  in  their  late  attempt :  that  they  could 
not  attack  the  ditch,  or  batter  in  breach,  be- 
fore the  counterscarp  should  be  taken,  and 
even  then  they  must  have  recourse  to  galle- 
ries before  they  could  pass  the  fbsse,  which 
was  furnished  with  mines  and  counter- 
mines :  finally,  they  suggested,  that  in  all 
probability  the  British  squadron  would  be 
reinforced,  and  sail  Imck  to  their  relief;  or, 
if  it  should  not  return,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  governor  to  defend  the  place  to  extremi- 
ty, without  having  any  renrd  to  the  coo* 
sequences.  These  remarks  being  over- 
ruled, the  chamade  was  beat,  a  conference 
ensued,  and  very  honorable  conditions  were 
granted  to  the  garrison,  in  oonsideratioD  of 
ue  gallant  derence  they  had  made.  This 
it  must  be  owned  was  vigorous  while  it 
lasted,  as  the  French  general  was  said  to 
have  lost  five  thousand  men  m  the  siege ; 
whereas  the  lo«  of  the  garrison,  which  at 
first  fell  short  of  three  tiiousand  men,  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred.  Hie  capitnlation 
imported,  that  the  garrison  should  march 
out  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and  be  coir- 
veyed  by  sea  to  Gibraltar.  The  French 
were  put  in  possession  of  one  gate,  as  well 
as  Fort  Charles  and  Marlborough  redoubt ; 
but  the  English  troops  remained  in  the 
other  works,  till  the  seventh  day  of  July, 
when  they  embarked.  In  the  mean  time  re- 
ciprocal civilities  passed  between  the  com- 
numders  and  officers  of  both  nations. 

SIR  £.  HAWEE  SAILS  TO  MINORCA. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  no  soon* 
er  executed,  than  monsieur  de  la  Galiaso- 
niere  sailed  back  to  Toulon,  with  all  the 
prizes  which  had  lain  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Mahon,  since  the  fort  of  St  Philip 
was  first  invested.  In  all  probability,  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  whole  squadron 
was  owing  to  this  expeditious  retreat ;  for 
in  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  the 
fort,  Sir  Edward  Hawke*s  fieet,  augmented 
by  five  ships  of  the  line,  which  md  been 
sent  from  England,  when  the  first  tidings 
arrived  of  Minorca's  being  invaded,  now 
made  its  appearance  off  the  island ;  but  by 
this  time  Ualissoniere  was  retired,  and  the 
Englidi  admiral  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  French  colors  flying  upon  St  Philip's 
castle.  What,  perhaps,  chagrined  this  gaV- 
lant  officer  still  more,  he  was  not  prov^ed 
with  frigates,  sloops,  and  small  crafl  to 
cruise  round  the  island,  and  intercept  the 
supplies  which  were  daily  sent  to  the  ene- 
my.   Had  he  reached  Minorca  sooner,  he 
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might  have  ducomfited  the  French  equail- 
lon ;  but  he  could  not  have  raised  the  siege 
of  St  Philip's;  because  the  duke  de  Riche- 
lieu had  received  his  reinforcements,  and 
such  a  train  of  artillery  as  no  fbrtificaticm 
could  lonff  withstand.  Indeed,  if  the  gar- 
rison had  oeen  coiMiderably  reinforced,  and 
the  communication  with  it  opened  by  sea, 
the  defence  would  have  been  protracted, 
and  BO  many  vigorous  sallies  niight  have 
been  made,  that  the  assailants  would  have 
had  cause  to  repent  of  their  ent,erprise. 

When  the  news  of  this  conquest  was 
brought  to  Versailles,  by  the  count  of  E^- 
mont,  whom  the  duke  de  Richelieu  had  dis- 
patched for  that  purpose,  the  people  of 
France  were  transported  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant ioy.  tNothing  was  seen  but  tri- 
umphs and  processions ;  nothing  heard  but 
anthems,  congratulations,  and  hyperbolical 
encomiums  upon  the  conqueror  of  Minorca, 
who  was  celebrated  in  a  thousand  poems 
and  studied  orations;  while  the  conduct  of 
the  English  was  vilified  and  ridiculed  in 
ballads,  farces,  and  pasquinades.  Nothing 
more  argues  the  degeneracy  of  a  warlike 
nation  t&xk  the  pride  of  such  mean  triumph, 
for  an  advantage,  which,  in  more  vigorous 
times,  would  scarce  have  been  distinguish* 
ed  by  the  ceremony  of  a  Te  Deum  Lauda" 
mtu.  Nor  is  this  chUdish  exultation,  that 
disgraces  the  laurels  of  victory,  confined  to 
the  kingdom  of  France.  Truth  obliges  us 
to  own,  that  even  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  are  apt  to  be  elevated  by  success 
into  an  illibeiiil  insolence  of  self^pplause, 
and  contemptuous  comparison.  This  must 
be  condemned  as  a  proof  of  unmanlv  arro- 
gance, and  absurd  self-conceit,  by  all  those 
who  coolly  reflect,  that  the  events  of  war 
generally,  if  not  always,  depend  upon  the 
genius  or  misconduct  of  one  individual. 
The  loss  of  Minorca  was  severely  folt  in 
England,  as  a  national  disgrace;  but,  in- 
stead of  producing  dejection  and  despond- 
ence, it  excited  a  universal  clamor  of  rage 
and  resentment,  not  only  against  Mr.  Byng, 
who  had  retreated  from  the  French  squad- 
ron ;  but  also  in  reproach  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  was  taxed  with  having  neglect- 
ed the  security  of  Minorca.  Nay,  some  pol- 
itinans  were  mflamed  into  a  suspicion,  that 
this  important  place  had  been  negatively 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  that 
in  case  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  should 
prosper  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
French  king  might  have  some  sort  of  equiv- 
alent to  restore  for  the  conquests  which 
should  be  abandoned  at  the  peace.  This 
notion,  however,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ceived from  prejudice  and  party,  which  now 
began  to  appear  with  the  most  acrimonious 
aspect,  not  only  throughout  the  united  king- 


doms in  general,  but  even  in  the 

councils. 

GALLANTRY  OF  FX)RTUNATUS  WRIGHT- 

Sib  Edward  Hawkb,  being  disaraoiDted 
in  his  hope  of  encountering  La  GalisBo- 
niere,  and  relieving  the  English  g«rrisD3 
of  Sl  Philip*6,  at  least  asserted  the  empire 
of  Great.  Britain  in  the  Meditemnean,  br 
annoying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and 
blocking  up  the  squadron  in  the  harbor  of 
Toulon.  Understanding  that  the  Aostriao 
government  at  Leghorn  had  detained  as 
English  privateer,  and  imi^-isoned  the  cap- 
tain on  pretence  that  he  had  violated  the 
neutrality  of  the  port,  he  detached  two 
ships  of  war,  to  insist,  in  a  peremptory  man- 
ner, on  the  release  of  the  ship,  eflects,crew. 
and  captain ;  and  they  thought  proper  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  even  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  court  of  Vien- 
na. The  f>er8on  in  whose  behalf  the  admi- 
ral thus  interposed,  was  one  Fortonatus 
Wright,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  who,  thongt 
a  stranger  to  a  sea  life,  had,  in  the  last  war, 
equipp^  a  privateer,  and  distinguisbed  him- 
self in  such  a  manner,  by  his  HnoommoD 
vi^ance  and  valor,  that,  if  he  had  been  in- 
dulged with  a  command  suitable  to  hi$  ge- 
nius, he  would  have  deserved  as  honorable 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  navy,  as  that 
which  the  French  have  bestowed  upon  their 
boasted  Guai  Trouin,  Du  Bart,  and  Thamt 
An  uncommon  exertion  of  spirit  was  the 
occasion  of  bis  being  detained  at  this  junc- 
ture. While  he  lay  at  andior  in  the  har- 
bor of  Leghorn,  commander  of  the  St 
Greorge  privateer  of  Liverpool,  a  small  ship 
of  twelve  guns  and  eighty  men,  a  lar^e 
French  xeb^que,  raountS  with  sixteen  can- 
non, and  nearly  three  times  the  number  o£ 
his  complement,  chose  her  station  in  view 
of  the  harbor,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  Brit- 
ish commerce.  The  gallant  Wright  couhi 
not  endure  this  insult :  notwithstuiding  the 
enemy*s  superiority  in  metal  and  number 
of  men,  he  weighed  anchor,  hmsted  his 
sails,  engaged  him  within  si^t  of  the  shore, 
and  after  a  very  obstinate  dispute,  in  which 
the  captain,  lieutenant,  and  abore  three 
score  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  xebeqoe 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  he  obliged  them  to 
sheer  of^  and  returned  to  the  harbor  in  tri- 
umph. This  brave  corsair  would,  no  doiibc» 
have  signalized  himself  by  many  other  ex- 
ploits, had  he  not,  in  the  sequel,  been  over- 
taken in  the  midst  of  his  career  by  a  dread* 
fill  storm,  in  which  the  ship  foundering,  he 
and  all  his  crew  perished. 
GEN.  BLAKENET  CREATED  A  BARON 

Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  scoured  the 
Mediterranean,  and  insulted  the  eneinT*5 
ports,  returned  with  the  homeward-bound 
trade  to  Gibraltar :  from  whence,  about  the 
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latter  end  of  the  year,  he  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land with  part  of  his  squadron,  leaving  the 
rest  in  that  bay,  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce,  which  in  thoee  parts  soon  began 
jo  BUJQer  extremely  from  French  privateers, 
that  now  swarmed  ^in  the  Mediterranean. 
General  Blakeney  bad  arrived,  with  the 
garriaoo  of  Minorca,  at  Portsmouth,  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  been  received  with 
expressions  of  tumultuous  joy :  every  place 
through  which  he  passed  celebrated  his  re- 
turn with  bonfires,  illuminations,  bell-ring- 
ing, and  acclamations:  every  mouth  was 
opened  in  his  praise,  extolling  him  for  the 
gallant  defence  he  had  made  in  the  castle 
of  St  Philip.  In  a  word,  the  people's  ven- 
eration for  Blakeney  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  their  abhorrence  of  Byng :  the  first 
was- lifted  into  an  idol  of  admiration,  while 
the  other  sunk  into  an  object  of  reproach ; 
and  they  were  viewed  at  mfierent  ends  of  a 
false  perspective,  through  the  medium  of 
prejualce  and  passion ;  of  a  perspective  art- 
fully contrived,  and  applied  bv  certain  min- 
i:$terB  for  the  purposes  of  self-interest  and 
deceit  The  sovereign  is  said  to  have  been 
influenced    by    the  prepoeeesBion    of  the 

B 1   Mr.  Blakeney  met  with  a  gracious 

reception  from  his  majesty,  who  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  an  Irish  baron,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  faithfiil  services,  while  some  mal- 
contents murmured  at  this  mark  of  fiivor,  as 
an  unreasonable  sacrifice  to  popular  misap- 
prehension. 

MEASURES  TAKEN  FOR  THE  DEFENCE 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  mea- 
sures taken  fy  the  government  in  England 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  dictated  l^  the 
dread  of  an  invasion,  from  which  the  minis- 
ters did  not  think  themselves  secured  by 
the  guard-ships  and.  cruisers  on  difl^rent 
parts  of  the  coast,  or  the  standing  army  of 
the  kingdom,  though  reinforced  by  the  two 
bodies  of  Grerman  auxiliaries.  A  consider- 
able number  of  new  troops  was  levied ;  the 
success  in  recruiting  was  not  only  promoted 
by  the  land-holders  throughout  tne  king- 
dom, who  thought  their  estates  were  at 
Etake,  and  fer  that  reason  encouraged  their 
dependants  to  engage  in  the  service;  but 
Also  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a  dearth 
of  corn,  which  reduced  the  lower  class  of 
laborers  to  such  distress,  that  some  insur- 
rections were  raised,  and  many  enlisted 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  livelihodB,  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  earn.  New  ships 
of  war  were  built,  and  daily  put  in  commis- 
sion ;  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  man 
them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  odious 
and  illegal  practice  of  impressing  sailors, 
vhich  roust  always  be  a  leproach  to  every 
free  people.  Notwithstanding  large  boun- 
ties, granted  by  the  government  to  volun- 
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teers,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo upon  all  shipping,  and  impress  all  the 
seamen  that  could  be  found,  without  any 
regard  to  former  protections;  so  that  all  t^ 
merchant  ships  were  stripped  of  their  hands, 
and  foreign  commeroe  for  some  time  whollv 
suspended.  Nay,  the  expedient  of  compell- 
ing men  into  the  service  was  carried  to  an 
unusual  degree  of  oppression ;  for  rewards 
were  publicly  ofiereid  to  those  who  should 
discover  where  any  seamen  lay  concealed ; 
so  that  those  unhappy  people  were  in  some 
respects  treated  like  felons,  dragged  fhmi 
their  fiimilies  and  connexions  to  confine- 
ment, mutilation,  and  death,  and  totallv  cut 
off  f^m  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty,  which, 
perhaps,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  their 
own  arms  had  helped  to  preserve,  in  favor 
of  their  ungrateful  country  (1). 

About  eighty  ships  of  the  line  and  three- 
score frigates  were  already  equipped,  and 
considerwie  bodies  of  land  forces  assembled, 
when,  on  the  third  day  of  February,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  requiring  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  any  hostile  attempt  to  land  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdom,  immediately  to  cause 
aD  horses,  oxen,  or  cattle,  which  might  be 
fit  for  draught  or  burden,  and  not  actually 
eniployed  in  the  king's  service,  or  in  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  also  (so  far  as 
roi^t  be  practicable)  all  other  cattle  and 
provisions,  to  be  driven  and  removed  twenty 
miles  at  least  from  the  place  where  such 
hostile  attempt  should  be  made,  and  to  se- 
cure the  same,  so  that  they  might  not  fidl 
into  the  hands  or  power  of  those  who  should 
make  such  attempt :  regard  being  had, 
however,  that  the  respective  owners  should 
sufibr  as  little  damage  as  might  be  consist- 
ent with  the  public  safety. 

EARL  OF  LOUDON  APPOINTED  COMMAND- 
ER  IN  CHIEF  IN  AMERICA. 
As  the  ministry  were  determined  to 
make  their  chief  effi>rts  against  the  enemy 
in  North  America,  where  the  first  hostili- 
ties had  been  committed,  and  where  the 
strongest  impression  could  be  made,  a  de- 
tachment of  two  regiments  was  sent  thither 
under  the  conduct  of  general  AbercrOmbie, 
appointed  as  successor  to  general  Shirley, 
whom  they  recalled,  as  a  person  no  ways 
qualified  to  conduct  military  operations; 
nor,  indeed,  could  any  success  in  war  be 
expected  from  a  man  who  had  not  been 
trained  to  arms,  nor  ever  acted  but  in  a 
civil  capacity.  But  the  command  in  chief 
of  all  toe  forces  in  America  was  conferred 
upon  the  earl  of  Loudon,  a  nobleman  of  an 
amiable  character,  who  bad  alread;^  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Over  and  above  this  command,  he 
was  now  appointed  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  colonel  of  a  royal  American  regiment, 
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consisting  of  four  battalions,  to  be  raised  in 
that  coantry,  and  disciplined  by  officers  of 
experience,  invited  from  foreign  service. 
Mr.  Abefcrombie  set  sail  for  America  in 
March ;  but  the  earl  of  Loudon,  who  direct- 
ed in  chief  the  plan  of  operations,  and  was 
vested  with  power  and  authority  little  in- 
ferior to  those  of  a  viceroy,  did  not  embark 
till  the  latter  end  of  May. 

HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY'S  DECLARA- 
TION  OF  WAR- 
AiiL  these  previous  measures  being  taken, 
his  majesty,  in  the  courseof  the  same  month, 
thouffbt  proper  to  publish  a  declaration  of 
war  [See  Note  ZZ,  at  the  end  of  this  VoL] 
a^inst  the  French  king,  importing,  that, 
since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
usurpations  and  encroachments  made  upon 
the  British  territories,  in  America,  had  been 
notorious:  that  his  Britannic  majesty  had, 
in  divers  serious  representations  to  the 
court  of  Versailles,  complained  of  these  re- 
peated acts  of  violence,  and  demanded  sat- 
isfaction ;  but  notwithstending  the  repeated 
assurances  given  by  the  French  king,  that 
everything  should  be  settled  agreeably  to 
the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  particularly  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  four  neutral  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies should  be  effected,  the  execution  of 
these  assurances,  and  of  the  treaties  on  which 
they  were  founded,  had  been  evaded  under 
the  most  frivolous  pretences :  that  the  un- 
justifiable practices  of  the  French  ^ver- 
nors,  and  officers  acting  under  their  au- 
thority, were  still  contmued,  until  they 
broke  out  in  -open  acts  of  hostility  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
four;  when,  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  without 
any  previous  notice  given,  or  application 
maidei^  a  body  of  French  troops,  commanded 
by  an  officer  bearing  the  French  king's 
comnnssion,  attacked  in  a  hostile  manner, 
and  took  possession  of  an  English  fort  on 
the  nver  Ohio,  in  North  America;  that 
great  naval  armaments  were  prepared  in 
the  ports  of  France,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  French  troops  embarked  for  that 
country ;  that  although  the  French  ambas- 
sador was  sent  back  to  England  with  spe- 
cious professions  of  a  desire  to  accommo- 
dato  these  di^rences,  it  appeared  their  real 
design  was  only  to  amuse  and  gain  time 
for  the  passage  of  those  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements, which  they  hoped  would  secure 
the  superiority  of  the  French  forces  in 
America,  and  enable  them  to  carry  their 
ambitious  and  oppressive  projects  into  exe- 
cution :  that  in  consequence  of  the  just  and 
necessary  measures  taken  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  for  preventing  the  success  of 
such  a  dangerous  design,  the  French  am- 
bassador was  immediately  recalled   from 


England,  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  wei? 
enlarged,  great  bodies  of  troops  oMrcbed 
down  to  the  sea-coasts  of  France,  and  the 
British  dominions  threatened  with  an  inva- 
sion: that  although  the  king  of  England, 
in  order  to  frustrate  these  intentions,  had 
given  orders  for  seizing  at  sea  the  ships  of 
the  French  king  and  his  subiecta,  yet  be 
had  hitherto  contented  himself  with  Stain- 
ing thqse  ships  which  had  been  taken,  and 
preserving   their  cargoes  entire,  without 

{iroceeding  to  confiscation ;  but  it  being  at 
ast  evident  from  the  hostile  invasion  of  Mi- 
norca, that  the  court  of  Versailles  was  de- 
termined to  reject  all  proposals  of  accom- 
modation, and  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
utmost  violence,  his  Britannic  majesty  coulr. 
no  longer,  consistently  witk  the  booor  of 
his  crown,  and  the  welfiire  of  his  sobjects, 
remain  within  those  bounds,  which  from  a 
desire  of  peace  he  had  hitherto  observed. 
A  denunciation  of  war  followed  in  the  usua^ 
form,  and  was  concluded  with  an  asstmnce. 
that  all  the  French  subjects  residing  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  should  de- 
mean themselves  dutifully  to  the  govern- 
ment, might  depend  upon  its  protectioci. 
and  be  safo  in  their  persons  and  efiect& 

SUBSTTANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  KING'S 

DECLARATION. 
Ill  the  beginning  of  Jnne  the  Frend: 
king  declarS  war  in  his  turn  against  ku 
Britannic  majesty,  and  his  declaration  iii-a» 
couched  in  terms  of  uiicomnKMi  asperity. 
He  artfully  threw  a  shade  over  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  in  North  America,  refer- 
ring to  a  memorial  which  had  been  deliver- 
ed to  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  cootain- 
ing  a  summary  of  tliose  facts  which  related 
to  the  present  war,  and  the  negotiations  bv 
which  it  had  been  preceded.  He  insisted 
on  the  attack  made  by  the  king  of  Englaod. 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  huadreil 
and  fifty-four,  on  the  French  possessions  in 
North  America;  and  afterwards  by  the 
English  navy  on  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  French  subjects,  in  contempt 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  direct  violation 
of  treaties.  He  complained  that  the  French 
soldiers  and  sailors  underwent  the  harsh- 
est treatment  in  the  British  isles,  exceeding 
those  bounds  which  are  prescribed  to  the 
most  rigorous  rights  of  war,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  common  humanity.  He  afiSrm- 
ed,  that  while  the  English  ministry,  under 
the  appearance  of  sincerity,  imposed  upon 
the  French  ambassador  with  false  protesta- 
tions, others  diametrically  opposite  to  the^ 
deceitful  assurances  of  a  speedy  accommo- 
dation were  actually  carrying  into  execo- 
tion  in  North  America:  that  while  th-* 
court  of  London  employed  every  caballlnr 
art,  and  squandered  Kwny  the  subsidies  of 
England,  to  instigate  other  powers 
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Fnnce,  his  most  Christian  majesty  did  not 
even  ask  of  these  powers  the  succors  which 
guarantees  and  defensive  treaties  authoriz- 
ed bim  to  demand;  but  recommended  to 
them  each  measures  only  as  tended  to  their 
own  peace  and  security:  that  while  the 
English  navy,  by  the  most  odious  violences, 
and  sometimes  by  the  vilest  artifices*  made 
captures  of  French  vessels,  navigating  m 
faU  security  under  the  safeguard  of  public 
&itb,  his  most  Christian  majesty  released 
an  English  fri^te  taken  by  a  French  squad- 
ron ;  and  British  vessels  traded  to  the  ports 
of  France  without  molestation.  That  the 
striking  contrast  formed  by  these  different 
methods  of  proceeding  would  convince  all 
Eo/ope,  that  one  court  was  guided  by  mo- 
tives of  jealousy,  ambition,  and  avarice,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  other  was  founded 
on  principles  of  honor,  justice,  and  modera- 
tion :  that  the  vKgue  imputations  contained 
in  the  king  of  Enghind's  declaration,  had 
in  reality  no  foundation ;  and  the  very  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  s^t  forth  would 
prove  their  futility  and  ftdsehood :  that  the 
mention  made  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk, 
and  the  troops  assembled  on  the  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  implied  the  most  gross  attempt 
to  deceive  mankind  into  a  belief  that  these 
were  the  points  which  determined  the  king 
of  England  to  issue  orders  for  seizing- the 
French  vessels;  whereas  the  works  at  Dun- 
kirk were  not  begun  till  after  two  French 
ships  of  war  had  been  taken  by  an  English 
squadron ;  and  depredations  had  been  com- 
mitted six  months  upon  the  subjects  of 
France  before  the  first  battalions  began 
their  march  for  the  sea-side.  In  a  word,  the 
most  Christian  king,  laying  aside  that  po- 
liteness and  decorum  on  which  his  people 
value  themselves  above  all  the  nations  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  very  roundly  taxes 
his  brother  monarches  administration  with 
piracy,  perfidy,  inhumanity,  and  deceit  A 
charge  conveyed  in  such  reproachful  terms, 
against  one  of  the  most  respectable  crown- 
ed heads  in  Europe,  will  appear  the  more 
extraordinary  and  injurious,  if  we  consider 
that  the  accusers  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  hMty  of  their  own  imputations,  and  at 
the  same  time  conscious  of  having  practised 
those  very  arts  which  they  affectra  so  much 
to  decry.  For  after  all,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  nothing  could  be  justly  urged  against 
the  English  government,  with  respect  to 
France,  except  the  omission  of  a  mere  form, 
which  other  nations  might  interpret  into  an 
irregularity,  but  could  not  construe  Into 
perfidious  dealing,  as  the  French  had  previ- 
ously violated  the  peace  by  their  insolence 
nnd  encroachments. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Whatbysr  might  have  been  the  opinion 
of  other  nations,  certain  it  is,  the  subjects 


of  Great  Britain  heartily  approved  of  the 
hostilities  committed  and  intended  against  a 
people,  whom  they  have  always  considered 
as  their  natural  enemies,  and  the  incendia- 
ries of  Europe.  They  cheerfiilly  contributed 
to  the  expense  of  armaments,  (2)  and  seem- 
ed to  approve  of  their  destination,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  wipe  off  the  diaeraces  they 
had  sustained  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock, 
and  the  loss  of  Minorca.  The  last  event 
made  a  deep*  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  conmiunity.  An  address  was  present- 
ed to  the  king  by  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council  of  London,  containing 
strong  hints  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  min- 
istry. They  expressed  their  a]^rehension, 
that  the  loss  of  the  important  fortress  of  St. 
Philip  and  island  of  Mmorca,  possessions  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  uie  commerce 
and  naval  strength  of  Great  Britain,  with- 
out any  attempt  by  timely  and  effectual 
succors  to  prevent  or  defeat  an  attack,  after 
such  an  early  notice  of  the  enemy*s  inten- 
tions, and  when  his  majesty's  navy  was  so 
evidently  superior  to  theirs,  would  be  an 
indelible  reproach  on  the  honor  of  (he 
British  nation.  They  expatiated  upon  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  America  were  exposed,  by  the 
mismanagement  and  delays  which  had  at- 
tended the  defence  of  those  invaluable  colo- 
nies, the  object  of  the  present  war,  the 
principal  source  of  the  w^th  and  strength 
of  these  kingdoma  They  lamented  the 
want  of  a  constitutional. and  well-regulat^ 
militia,  the  most  natu|:al  and  certain  defence 
a^nst  all  invaders  whatsoever.  They  sig- 
nified their  hope,  that  the  authors  of  the 
late  losses  and  disappointments  would  be 
detected  and  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment :  that  his  majesty's  known  intentions 
of  protecting  and  defending  his  subjects  iif 
their  rights  and  possessions  might  be  fiiith- 
fiilly  and  vigorously  carried  into  execution ; 
and  the  large  supplies  so  necessarily  de- 
manded, ana  so  cheerfiilly  granted,  might 
be  religiously  applied  to  the  defence  of 
these  kingdoms,  their  colonies,  and  their 
commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  annoyance  of 
their  inveterate  and  perfidious  enemies,  the 
only  sure  means  of  obtainmg  a  lasting  and 
honorable  peace.  In  answer  to  this  aodress 
the  king  assured  them,  that  he  would  not 
fell  to  do  justice  upon  an^  persons  who 
should  have  been  wanting  m  their  duty  to 
him  and  their  country;  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence and  discipline  in  his  fleets  and  armies; 
and  to  support  the  authority  and  respect  due 
to  his  government  Remonstrances  of  the 
same  Kind  were  presented  by  difl^rent 
counties  and  corporations;  and  the  popu- 
lace clamored  aloud  for  inquiry  and  justice. 
TRIAL  OF  GENERAL  FOWKE. 
The  first  victim  offered  to  the  enraged 
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multitade   was   the   unfortunate   general 
Fowke,  who  had  been  deputy  governor  of 
GibnJtar,   and  behaved  with  remarkable 
conduct  and  integritv  in  the  exercise  of  that 
important  office,  till  that  period  when  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
ment   He  was  now  brought  to  trial  before 
a  board  of  general  officers,  and  accused  of 
having  disobeyed  the  orders  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  secretary  of  war  in  three  suc- 
cessive letters  [See  Ffote  8  A,  a<  the  end 
of  this  Vol.],  touching  the  relief  of  Mi- 
norca.  Mr.  Fowke  alleged  in  his  own  de- 
fence that  the  orders  were  confused  and 
contradictory,  and  implied  a  discretionary 
power:  that  the  whole  number  of  his  gar- 
rison did  not  exceed  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred men,  after  he  had  spared  two  hundred 
and  seventy  five  to  the  ships  commanded  by 
Mr.  Edgecumbe ;  that  the  ordinary  duty  of 
the  garrison  requiring  eight  hundred  men, 
the  whole  number  was  not  sufficient  for 
three  reliefs:   that,  if  he  had  detached  a 
battalion  on  board  the  fleet,  he  should  not 
have  had  above  two  reliefs,  at  a  time  when 
he  believed  the  place  was  in  danger  of  be- 
in?  attacked,  for  good  reasons,  which  he 
did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  mention ; 
that  his  orders  being  doubtful,  he  held  a 
council  of  war,  which  was  of  opinion,  that 
as  undoubted  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  French  army's  being  landed  at  Minorca, 
to  the  number  of  between  thirteen  and  six- 
teen  thousand'  men,  and  that  a  French 
squadron  of  sixteen  ships  was  stationed  off 
the  harbor,  the  sending  a  detachment  equal 
to  a  battalion  from  Gibraltar  would  be  an 
ineffectual  supply  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
and  a  weakening  of  the  garrison  from  which 
they  must  be  sent    He  observed,  that  sup- 
posmg  the  orders  to  have  been  positive,  and 
seven  hundred  men  detached  to  Minorca, 
the  number  remaining  at  Gibraltar  would 
not  have  exceeded  one  thousand  ^ve  hun- 
dred and  fiftynsix:    a  deduction  of  seven 
hundred  more,  according  to  the  order  of 
May  the  twelfth,  would  have  left  a  remain- 
der of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six :  that  the 
men  daily  on  duty  in  the  garrison,  including 
artificers  and  laborers  in  the  king^s  works, 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine ; 
so  that  if  he  had  complied  WTth  the  orders 
as  they  arrived,  he  would  not  have  had 
more  than  seventeen  men  over  and  above 
the  number  necessary  for  the  daily  work  of 
the  garrison ;  thus  the  important  fortress  of 
Gibraltar  must,  at  this  critical  conjuncture, 
have  been  left  almost  naked  and  defence- 
less to  the  attempts  of  the  enemy ;  and  had 
those  detachments  been  actually  sent  abroad, 
it  afterwards  appeared  that  they  could  not 
have  been  landed  on  the  island  of  Minorca. 
The  order  transmitted  to  General  Fowke  to 
detain  all  empty  vessels,  for  a  further  tn^na- 


portation  of  troops,  seems  to  have  been  so- 
perfluous ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  he 
could  have  occasion  for  them,  unless  to  eiB- 
bark  the  whole  garrison,  and  abandoD  the 
place.  It  seems  likewise  to  have  been  mi- 
necessaiy  to  exhort  the  general  to  keep  hia 
garrison  as  alert  as  possible,  during  that 
critical  time;  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  men  to  have  enjojred 
the  least  repose  or  intermission  of  da^,  had 
the  orders  been  minctually  and  litenlly 
obeyed.  What  other  assistance  it  mi^t 
have  been  in  the  governor's  power  to  give 
for  the  relief  of  Bfinorca,  or  in  what  man- 
ner he  could  avoid  fatiguing  hisgarrnon, 
while  there  was  an  impossibility  of  reliev- 
ing the  guards,  it  is  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend, ne  that  as  it  may,  when  the  trial 
was  finished,  and  the  question  pot  to  acquit 
or  suspend  for  one  year,  the  court  was 
equally  divided;  and  in  such  cases  the 
casting  vote  being  vested  in  the  president 
he  threw  it  iuto  the  scale  against  the  pris- 
oner, whom  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  dis- 
miss from  his  service. 

AFFAIRS  OF  AMERICA. 
The  expectation  of  the  public  was  now 
eagerly  turned  towards  America,  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole  scene  of  our  military  opera- 
tions. On  the  twen^-fiflh  day  of  iaae. 
Mr.  Abercrombie  arrived  at  Albany,  the 
frontier  of  New-York,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  forces  there  assemhied, 
consisting  of  two  regiments  which  bad 
served  under  Braddock,  two  battalions  imis- 
ed  in  America,  two  regiments  now  trans- 
ported from  EIngland,  four  independent  com- 
pauies  which  lud  been  many  yeaia  main- 
tained in  New-York,  the  New-Jersey  regi- 
ment, four  companies  levied  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  a  body  of  provincial  forces  raised 
by  the  Government  of  New-En^and. 
Those  to  the  southward,  includine  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  bad  not 
yet  determined  on  any  regular  plan  of  ope- 
ration, and  were  moreover  hard  pressed  in 
defending  their  western  frontier  from  the 
French  and  Indians,  who,  in.  skulking  par- 
ties, made  sudden  irruptions  upon  their  un- 
guarded settlements,  burning,  plundering, 
and  massacring  with  the  most  savage  inhu- 
manity. As  for  South  Carolina,  the  p^p^r- 
tion  of  negro  slaves  to  the  numiber  or  whit-? 
inhabitants  was  so  great  in  that  cokoy,  that 
the  government  could  not,  with  any  regard 
to  the  safety  of  the  province,  spare  any  re- 
inforcement for  the  general  enterprise.  Tl^ 
plan  of  this  undertaking  had  been  settled  in 
the  preceding  year,  in  a  council  of  vnu-,  held 
at  New- York  There  it  was  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  fort  of  Niagara,  situated  bet  wees 
the  lakes  Ontario  ai2i  Erie,  in  order  in  cu* 
off  the  communication  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  and  prevent  the  French  from 
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Bapportiiig  their  new  fbrtreases  on  the  Ohio : 
to  i^ace  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Pomt,  so 
that  the  frontier  of  New-York  might  be  de- 
livered frcMn  the  danger  of  an  invasion,  and 
Sreat  Britain  become  roaster  of  the  lake 
Champlain,  over  which  the  forces  might  be 
iransported  in  any  future  attempt :  to  be- 
rieffe  fort  Du  Quesne  upon  the  Ohio ;  and 
:o  detach  a  body  of  troops  by  the  river  Ken- 
lebek,  to  alarm  the  capital  of  Canada.  This 
alan  was  too  extensive  for  the  number  of 
:roops  which  had  been  prepared :  the  season 
mis  too  far  advanced  before  the  regiments 
irrived  from  England,  the  diiSerent  colonies 
vere  divided  in  their  opinions,  and  Mr. 
\bercrombie  postponed  tiie  execution  of 
iny  important  scheme  till  the  arrivid  of 
Old  Loudon,  who  was  daily  expected.  The 
masons  that  delayed  the  reinforcement,  and 
ietained  his  lordship  so  long,  we  do  not  pre- 
end  to  explain ;  though  we  may  be  allowed 
o  observe,  that  many  fiiir  opportunities  have 
)cen  lost,  bj  the  neglect  and  procrastination 
)f  ao  English  ministry.  Certain  it  is,  the 
inaccountable  delay  of  this  yinament  ren- 
lered  ii  useless  for  a  whole  year,  afibrded 
ime  and  leisure  to  the  enemy  to  take  their 
)recautions  against  any  subsequent  attack, 
ind,  in  the  mean  time,  to  proceed  unmo- 
ested  in  distressing  the  British  settlements. 
Sven  before  this  period,  they  had  attacked 
ind  reduced  a  small  post  in  &e  country  of 
he  Five  Nations,  occupied  by  twenty-five 
^lishmen,  who  were  cruelly  butchered, 
0  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  those  Indians 
vhom  Great  Britain  had  long  numbered 
tmoDg  her  alliea 

Soon  after  this  expedition,  having  receiv- 
!d  intelligence  that  a  considerable  convoy 
>f  provisions  and  stores,  for  the  jrarrison  of 
Dswego,  would  in  a  very  little  tune  set  out 
Vom  Schenectady,  and  be  conveyed  in  ba- 
eaux  up  the  river  Onondago,  they  formed 
m  ambuscade  among  the  woods  and  thick- 
ets on  the  north  side  of  that  river ;  but  un- 
leretanding  the  convoy  had  passed  before 
h^  reacbed  the  place,  they  resolved  to 
vait  the  return  of  the  detachment  Their 
lesign,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  vigi- 
ance  and  valor  of  colonel  Bradstreet,  wno 
«pected  such  an  attempt,  and  had  taken 
lis  measures  accordingly.  On  the  third  day 
if  July,  while  he  stemmed  the  stream  of 
he  river,  with  his  bateaux  formed  into  three 
livisions,  they  were  saluted  with  the  Indian 
var-whoop,  and  a  general  discharge  of  mus- 
Ktrj  from  the  north  shore.  Bradstreet  im- 
nediately  ordered  his  men  to  land  on  the 
•pposite  bank,  and  with  a  few  of  the  fore- 
Qost  took  possession  of  a  small  island,  where 
le  was  forthwith  attacked  by  a  party  of  the 
^nemy,  who  had  forded  the  river  for  that 
lorpoee;  but  these  were  soon  repulsed, 
loother  body  having  passed,  a  mile  higher, 


he  advanced  to  them,  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  men,  and  fell  upon  them,  sword  in 
h^d,  with  such  vigor,  that  many  were  kill- 
ed on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  driven  into  the 
river  with  such  precipitation,  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them  were  drowned. 
Having  received  information  that  a  third 
body  of  them  had  passed  at  a  ford  still  hij^h- 
er,  he  marched  thither  without  hesitation, 
aiul  pursued  them  to  the  other  side,  where 
they  were  entirely  routed  and  dispersed.  In 
this  action,  which  lasted  near  three  hours, 
about  seventy  of  the  bateau-men  were  kill- 
ed or  wonnded,  but  the  enemy  lost  double 
the  number  killed,  and  above  seventy  taken 
prisoners.  In  all  probability,  the  whole  de- 
tachment of  the  French,  amounting  to  sev- 
en hundred  men,  would  have  been  cut  off, 
had  not  a  heavy  ram  interposed,  and  disa- 
bled colonel  Bradstreet  from  following  his 
blow ;  for  that  same  ni^ht  he  was  joined  by 
captain  Patten  with  his  grenadiers,  in  his 
march  from  Oneida  to  Oswego,  and  next 
rooming  reinforced  with  two  hundred  men, 
detach^  to  his  assistance  from  the  garrison 
of  Oswego ;  but  by  this  time  the  rivulets 
were  so  swelled  by  the  rain,  that  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  pursue  the  enemy 
through  the  woods  and  thickets.  Patten 
and  his  grenadiers  accompanied  the  detach- 
ment to  Oswego,  while  Bradstreet  pursued 
his  voyage  to  Schenectady,  from  whence  he 
repaired  to  Albany,  and  communicated  to 
TOieral  Abeicrorabie  the  intelligence  he 
bad  received  from  the  prisoners,  that  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  were  encamped  on  the 
eastern  side  of  die  lake  Ontario^  provided 
with  artillery,  and  all  other  implements,  to 
besiege  the  fort  of  Oswego. 

EARL  OF  LOUDON  ARRIVES  AT  NEW- 
YORK. 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  ma- 
jor-general Webb  was  ordered  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  march  with  one  regi- 
ment to  the  relief  of  that  garrison;  but, 
before  they  dhld  be  provided  with  necessa- 
ries, the  earl  of  Loudon  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters at  Albany,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  July.  Tlie  army  at  this  time  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  r^pfnlar  troops  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousanffsix  hundred,  about  sev- 
en thousand  provincials,  supposed  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march  from  Fort  William-Hen- 
ry, under  the  command  of  general  Winslow, 
over  and  above  a  considerable  number  of 
bateau-men  at  Albany  and  Schenectady. 
The  garrison  at  Oswego  amounted  to  four- 
teen hundred  soldiers,  besides  three  hun- 
dred workmen  and  sailors,  either  in  the 
fort,  or  posted  in  small  parties  between  the 
fort  and  the  place  called  BumeVs  Field,  to 
secure  a  safe  passage  through  the  country 
of  the  Six  Nations,  upon  whose  friendship 
there  was  no  longer  any  reliance.    By  the 
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beat  accounts  received  of  the  enemy's  Ibroe, 
they  had  about  three  thousand  men  at 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoffa  upon  the 
lake  Champlain;  but  their  chief  strength 
was  coUected  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake 
OntariOp  where  their  purpose  undoubtedly 
was  to  reduce  the  Englisn  fort  at  Oswego. 
The  immediate  object,  therefore,  of  lord 
Loudon's  attention  was  the  relief  oi  this 
place ;  but  his  design  was  strenuously  oi>- 
posed  by  the  province  of  New- York,  and 
other  northern  governments,  who  were 
much  more  intent  upon  the  reduction  of 
Grown  Point,  and  the  security  of  their  own 
iVontiers,  which  they  apprehended  was  con- 
nected with  this  conquest  They  insisted 
upon  Winslow's  being  joined  by  some  regi- 
ments of  regular  troops  before  he  shoiud 
much  aeaiost  this  fortress ;  and  stipilated 
that  a  body  of  reserve  should  be  detained  at 
Albany,  for  the  defence  of  that  frontier,  in 
case  Winalow  should  fail  in  his  enterprise, 
and  be  defeated.  At  lenjrth  they  agreed, 
that  the  regiment  which  Mr.  Abercrombie 
had  destined  for  that  purpose  should  be  de- 
tached for  the  relief  of  Oswego;  and  on 
the  twelfth  dajr  of  August  major-general 
Webb  began  his  march  with  it  from  Alba- 
nv;  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cairying- 
pface,  between  the  Mohawk's  river  and 
Wood's  creek,  he  received  the  disagreeable 
news  that  Oswego  was  taken,  and  the  gar- 
rison made  prisoners  of  war.  Mr.  Webb, 
apprehending  himself  in  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  the  besieging  army,  began  im- 
mediately to  render  the  creek  impassable, 
even  to  canoes,  by  foiling  trees,  and  throw- 
ing them  into  the  stream ;  while  the  ene- 
my, ignorant  of  his  numbers,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  a  like  visitation  fh>m  him,  took  the 
very  same  method  of  preventing  his  ap- 
proach: in  consequence  of  Uiis  apprehen- 
sion, he  was  permitted  to  retire  unmolested. 

OSWEGO  REDUCED  BY  THE  ENEMY. 

Trb  loss  of  the  two  small  forts,  odled 
Ontario  and  Oswego,  was  #  consideraUe 
national  misfortune.  They  were  erected 
on  the  south  side  of  the  greet  lake  Ontarks 
standing  on  the  o]>posite  sides  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Onondago  river,  that  discharges  itsetf 
into  the  lake,  and  constituted  a  post  of  flT^t 
importance,  where  vessels  had  been  built, 
to  cruise  upon  the  lake,  which  is  a  kind  of 
inland  sea,  and  interrupt  the  commerce  as 
well  as  the  motions  and  designs  of  the  ene- 
my. The  garrison,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, consisted  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
chiefly  militia  and  new-raised  recruits,  un- 
der the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Mer- 
cer, an  officer  of  courage  and  experience ; 
but  the  situation  of  the  forts  was  very  ill 
chosen ;  the  materials  mostly  timber  or  logs 
of  wood ;  the  defences  wretchedlv  contrivra, 
and  unfinished;  and,  in  a  word,  the  place 


altogether  untenable  against  any  venkr 
approach.  Such  were  the  forts  wlika  tiie 
enemy  wisely  resolved  to  reduce.  Beiqg 
under  no  apprehension  for  Crown  PoiDt, 
they  assembled  a  body  of  troops^ 
of  thirteen  hundred  regnlan^ 
hundred  Canadians,  and  a  coosiderafale 
ber  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  under  the 
mand  of  the  mait|uis  de  Montcalm,  a  vigi- 
lant and  enterprising  officer,  to  wfaon  nbe 
conduct  of  the  siege  ivas  intrusted  by  the 
marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  and  lica- 
tenant«eneral  of  New  France.  The  &sc 
step  taken  by  Montcalm  was  to  bloek  up 
Oswego  by  water  with  two  kise  armed 
vessels,  and  post  a  strong  body  of  Canadians 
on  the  road  between  Albany  and  the  forls, 
to  cut  off  all  communication  of  snooor  and 
intelligence.  In  the  mean  time,  he  ^m- 
barked  his  artillery  and  stores  upon  the  kke, 
and  landed  them  in  the  bay  of  Nijeonii,  the 
place  of  general  rendesvous.  At  anotfaer 
creek,  within  half  a  league  of  Oswego,  be 
erected  a  battery  for  the  protection  of  has 
vessels,  and  qn  the  twelfth  day  of  August, 
at  midnight,  nber  his  dispositkiis  fandoeen 
made,  he  opened  the  trenches  before  fort 
Ontaria  The  garrison  having  fired  away 
all  their  shells  and  ammunitioi,  spiked  op 
the  cannon,  and  deserted  the  fort*  retired 
next  day  across  the  river  into  Oswego,  which 
was  even  more  exposed  than  the  otber,  es- 
peciallv  when  the  enemy  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Ontario^  from  whence  they  inme- 
diately  began  to  fire  without  intennissioa. 
Colonel  Mercer  being,  on  the  thirteenth, 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  fort  destitute  of 
all  cover,  the  officers  divided  in  opinioQ,  and 
the  ffarrison  in  confusion,  th^  next  day  de- 
maiMed  a  capitulatkMi,  and  sorrenderad 
prisoners  of  war,  on  conditi<m  that  they 
should  be  exempted  from  plunder,  oondoeted 
to  Montreal,  and  treated  with  hnmanitjr. 
These  conditions,  however,  the  marqais  did 
not  punctually  observe.  The  Britisih  officers 
and  soldiers  were  insulted  by  the  savage  Id> 
dians,  who  robbed  them  of  their  ckthesand 
baggage,  massacred  several  men  as  they 
st(XM  defenceless  on  the  parade,  asnassiBated 
lieutenant  De  la  Court  as  he  lay  wounded 
in  his  tent,  under  the  protection  of  n  FVench 
officer,  and  barbarouslv  scalped  all  the  sick 
people  in  the  hospital:  finally,  Monticaki, 
m  direct  violation  of  the  articles,  as  wi^  as 
in  contempt  of  common  humanity*  deiivcfed 
up  above  twenty  men  of  the  garrison  to  the 
Indians,  in  lieu  of  the  same  number  thef 
had  lost  during  the  siege ;  and,  in  all  praba- 
bility,  these  miserable  ci^ves  were  pat  Is 
death  by  those  barbarians  with  the  most 
excruciating  tortures,  according  to  the  «d»> 
crable  custom  of  the  oonntiy.  Those  who 
countenance  the  perpetxatkm  of  cruelties, 
at  which  human  nature  shudden  with  her- 
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ror,  OQgbt  to  be  branded  aa  infiunoua  to  all 
po0teri^.  Sach,  however,  were  the  trophies 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  American  war,dia- 
inguishecl  ttio  operations  of  a  people  who 
;)iqae  themselves  upon  politeness,  and  the 
virtues  of  humanity.  The  prisoners  taken 
It  Oswego,  after  having  been  thus  barbar 
ously  treated,  were  conveyed  in  bateaux  to 
Montreal,  where  the^  had  no  reason  to  com- 
Mn  of  their  reception;  and  before  the  end 
)f  the  year,  they  were  exchanged.  The 
.'ictors  immediately  demolished  the  two  forts 
if  they  deserve  that  denomination)  in  which 
hey  K>und  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
)iece8  of  artillery,  fourteen  mortars,  with  a 
^eat  quantity  of  ammunition,  warlike  stores, 
ind  provision,  besides  two  sloops,  and  two 
iundred  bateaux,  which  likewise  fell  into 
heir  bands.  Such  an  important  magazine, 
ioposited  in  a  place  altogether  indefensible, 
nd  without  the  reach  of  immediate  succor, 
K'w  a  flagrant  proof  of  egregious  f^Uy, 
:t)oritv,  and  misconduct 
r  I'RTHER  PROCEEDINGS  IN  AMERICA. 
The  earl  of  Loudon  finding  the  season 

00  hr  advanced  to  admit  of  anjr  enterprise 
gainst  the  enemv,  exerted  all  his  endeavors 

1  making  preparations  for  an  early  cam- 
n\^n  in  the  spring,  securin^r  the  frontiers 
f  the  English  colonies,  in  forming  a  uni- 
Toi  plan  of  action,  and  promoting  a  spirit 
r  harmony  among  the  different  govern- 
lents,  which  had  been  long  divided  b^  jar- 
ing  interests,  and  other  sources  of  dissen- 
ioQ.  MeanwhUe,  the  forts  Edward  and 
Villiam  Henry  were  put  in  a  proper  posture 
f  defence,  and  secured  with  numerous  gar^ 
iaoQs;  and  the  forces  put  into  winter-quar- 
in  at  Albany,  where  comfortable  barracks 
/ere  built  for  that  purpose.  Fort  Granvilla, 
n  the  coniBnes  o^  Pennsylvania,  an  incon- 
iderable  block-house,  was  surprised  by  a 
arty  of  French  and  Indians,  who  made  the 
arriflon  prisoners,  consisting  of  two  and 
venty  soldiers,  with  a  few  women  and 
hiJdrea  These  they  loaded  with  flour  and 
rovision,  and  drove  them  into  captivity; 
ut  the  fort  they  reduced  to  ashea  Many 
hockinff  murders  were  perpetrated  upon 
efenceleas  people,  without  distinction  of 
ge  or  sex,  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  frontiers ; 
ut  these  outrages  were  in  some  measure 
alaoced  by  the  advantages  resulting  from 

treaty  of  peace,  which  the  governor  of 
^eDnsylvania  concluded  with  the  Delaware 
ndians,  a  powerAil  tribe  that  dwell  upon 
he  river  Susquehanna,  forming,  as  it  were, 

line  along  the  southern  skirts  of  the  prov- 
Dce.  At  the  same  time  the  governor  of 
^irj^nia  secured  the  friendship  and  alliance 
f  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas,  two  power- 
ul  nations  adjoining  to  that  colony,  who 
vere  able  to  bring  uiree  thousand  fighting 
oen  into  the  field.  All  these  circumstances 


considered,  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  ensning  campaign  would  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  America,  especially 
as  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a 
great  supply  of  warlike  stores,  were  sent 
to  that  country  in  fourteen  transports,  under 
convoy  of  two  ships  of  war,  which  sailed 
fh>m  Cork,  in  Ireland,  about  the  b^n^^^ff 
of  November. 

NAVAL  OPERATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

No  action  of  great  importance  distin- 
guiahed  the  naval  transactions  of  this  year 
on  the  side  of  America.  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  captain  Sprj^,  who  commanded  a 
small  squadron,  cruising  ofi"  Louisbourg,  in 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  took  the  Arc  en 
Ciel,  a  French  snip  of  fifty  guns,  having  on 
board  near  six  hundred  men,  with  a  lar^^ 
quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the 
garrison.  He  likewise  made  prize  of  an- 
other French  ship,  with  seventy  soldiers, 
two  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  two  larsre 
brass  mortars,  and  other  stores  of  the  like 
destination.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  Julv  commodore  Holmes,  being  in  the 
same  latitude,  with  two  large  ships  and  a 
couple  of  sloops,  engaged  two  French  ships 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  and  obliged 
them  to  sheer  ofiT,  after  an  obstinate  dispute. 
A  great  number  of  privateers  were  eouipped 
in  this  countrv,  as  well  as  in  the  West  In- 
dia islands  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain;  and  as  those  seas  swarmed  with 
French  vessels,  their  cruises  proved  very 
advantageous  to  the  adventurera 
TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  EAST  IND1E& 

Scxnxs  of  higher  unport  were  this  year 
acted  by  the  British  arms  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
English  and  French  companies  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Indus,  though  it  encouraged  Mr. 
Clive  to  visit  his  native  country,  was  not  of 
long  duration;  for  in  a  few  months  both 
sides  recommenced  their  operations,  no 
longer  as  auxiliaries  to  the  princes  of  the 
country,  but  as  principals  and  rivals,  both  in 
arms  and  commerce.  Major  Laurence,  who 
now  enjoyed  tl^  chief  command  of  the 
English  force,  obtained  divers  advantages 
over  the  enemy ;  and  prosecuted  his  success 
with  such  vigor,  as,  in  aU  probability,  would 
in  a  little  time  have  terminated  the  war  ac- 
cording to  his  own  wish,  when  the  progress 
of  his  arms  was  interrupted  and  suspended 
by  an  unfortunate  event  at  Calcutta,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  easily  explained  ;  for 
extraordmary  pains  have  been  taken  to  throw 
a  veil  over  some  transactions,  from  whence 
this  calamity  was  immediately  or  remotely 
derived. 

CALCUTTA  BESIEGED. 

The  old  stiba  or  viceroy  of  Benegal, 
Barbar,  and  Orixa,  dying  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
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dred  and  fifb^-six,  was  succeeded  by  his 
adopted  son,  Bur  Raja  al  Dowlat,  a  young 
man  of  violent  passioDB,  without  principle, 
fortitude,  or  good  faith,  who  besan  his  ad- 
ministration with  acts  of  perfidy  and  vio- 
lence. In  all  probability,  his  design  against 
the  English  settlements  was  suggested  by 
his  rapacious  disposition,  on  a  belief  that 
they  abounded  with  treasure;  as  the  pre- 
tences which  he  used  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities were  altogether  inconsistent,  false, 
and  frivolous.  In  the  month  of  May,  he 
caused  the  English  fiictory  at  Cassimbuzzar 
to  be  invested,  and  inviting  Mr.  Watts,  the 
chief  of  the  fiictory,  to  a  conference,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  safe-conduct,  detained  him 
as  prisoner ;  then,  by  means  of  fraud  and 
force  interminffjed,  made  iTimself  master  of 
the  fiictory.  This  exploit  being  achieved, 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  design  to  deprive 
the  English  of  all  their  settlements.  With 
this  view  he  marched  to  Calcutta,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  invested  the 
place,  which  was  then  in  no  posture  of 
defence. 

FATE  OF  THOSE  THAT  PERISHED  IN  THE 
DUNGEON  AT  CALCUTTA. 
The  governor,  intimidated  by  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  the 
fort,  ana  with  some  principal  persons  re- 
siding in  the  settlement,  took  refuge  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  river,  carrying  along 
with  them  tneir  most  valuable  effects,  and 
the  books  of  the  company.  Thus  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  devolved  to  Mr.  Holwell, 
the  second  in  command,  who,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  few  gallant  officers,  and  a  very 
feeble  garrison,  maintained  it  with  uncom- 
mon courage  and  resolution  against  several 
attacks,  until  he  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way 
into  the  castle.  Then  he  was  obliged  to 
submit;  and  the  suba,  or  viceroy,  promised 
on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  injury 
should  be  done  to  him  or  his  garrison.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  were  all  driven,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons  of 
both  sexes,  into  a  place  called  the  Black 
Hole  Prison,  a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet, 
walled  up  to  the  eastward  and  southward, 
the  only  quarters  4^m  which  they  could 
expect  the  least  refreshing  air,  and  open 
to  the  westward  by  two  windows  strongly 
barred  with  iron,  through  which  there  was 
no  perceptible  circulation.  The  humane 
reader  will  conceive  with  horror  the  misera- 
ble situation  to  which  they  must  have  been 
reduced,  when  thus  stewed  up  in  a  close 
sultry  night  under  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
Benegal,  especially  when  he  reflects  that 
many  of  them  were  wounded,  and  all  of 
them  fatigued  with  hard  duty.  Transported 
with  rage  to  find  themselves  thus  barbar- 
ously cooped  upJn  a  place  where  they  must 


be  exposed  to  suffocation,  those  hapleas  vic- 
tims endeavored  to  fi>rce  open  the  door,  thai 
thev  might  rush  upon  the  sworda  of  the 
baroarians  by  whom  they  were  anrromided ; 
but  all  their  efhrts  were  ineJ^ctoal;  the 
door  was  made  to  open  inwards,  and  being 
once  shut  upon  them,  the  crowd  pressed 
upon  it  80  strongly  as  to  render  all  their  en- 
deavors abortive;  then  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  distraction  and  despair.  Mr. 
Holwell,  who  bad  placed  himself  at  ooe  of 
the  windows,  accosted  a  jemmantdaar,  or 
seiieant  of  the  Indian  ^aid,  and  having 
endeavored  to  excite  his  compaaskni,  by 
drawing  a  pathetic  picture  of  their  sufier 
ings,  promised  to  gratify  him  with  a  thou- 
sand rupees  in  the  morning,  if  he  could  find 
means  to  remove  one  hau  of  them  into  a 
separate  apartment  The  soldier,  allured 
by  the  promise  of  such  a  reward,  assured 
him  he  would  do  his  endeavor  for  their  re- 
lief, and  retired  fi>r  that  purpose,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  returned,  and  told  him  that 
the  suba,  by  whose  order  alone  sach  a  step 
could  be  taken,  was  asleep,  and  no  person 
durst  disturb  his  repose.  By  this  time  i 
profuse  sweat  had  broke  out  on  every  indi- 
vidual, and  this  was  attended  with  an  insa- 
tiable thirst,  which  became  the  more  intol- 
erable as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  mois- 
ture. In  vain  those  miserable  objecte  strip- 
ped themselves  of  their  clothes,  squatted 
down  on  their  hams,  and  ftimed  the  air 
with  their  hats,  to  produce  a  refreshing  un- 
dulation. Many  were  unable  to  rise  again 
from  this  posture,  but  falling  down,  were 
trod  to  death,  or  sufibcated.  The  dreadful 
symptom  of  thirst  was  now  accompanied 
witfi  a  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  every 
individual  gasped  for  breath.  Their  despur 
became  outrageous;  again  they  attempted 
to  force  the  door,  and  provoked  the  guard  to 
fire  upon  them  by  execration  and  abuse. 
The  cry  of  "  Water !  water !"  issued  fiom 
every  mouth.  Even  the  jemmautdaar  was 
moved  to  compassion  at  their  distress.  He 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  brin^  some  skins  of 
water,  which  served  only  to  enrage  the  ap- 
petite, and  increase  the  general  agitation. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  conveying  it 
through  the  windows  but  by  hats,  and  this 
was  rendered  inefiectual  by  the  eagerness 
and  transports  of  the  wretched  prisoners. 
who  at  sight  of  it  struggled  and  raved  even 
into  fits  of  delirium.  In  consequence  of 
these  contests,  very  little  reached  those 
who  stood  nearest  the  windows,  while  the 
rest,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  prison,  were 
totally  excluded  from  all  relief^  and  contin- 
ued calling  upon  their  friends  fbr  asBistance. 
and  conjuring  them  by  all  the  tender  ties 
of  pity  and  anection.  To  those  who  were 
indulged,  it  proved  pernicious:  fitr,  instead 
of  allaying  their  thirst,  it  enraged  their  im- 
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jMtienee  for  more.    The  confbsioa  became 
geoeml  and  horrid ;  all  was  damor  and  eon- 
teat;  those  who  were  at  a  distance  endeav- 
ored to  forc^  their  passage  to  the  window, 
and  the  weak  were  pressed  down  to  the 
ground,  never  to  rise  9LftJn,    The  inhuman 
ruffians   without,    denved    entertainment 
from  their  misery;  they  supplied  the  pris* 
oners  with  more  water,  and  held  up  lights 
close  to  the  barsi  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
inhumaii  pleasure  of  seeing  iSem  fic'ht  for 
the  banefbl  indaljgence.    Mr.  Holwdl  see- 
ing a^  his  particular  friends  lying  dead 
around  him,  and  trampled  upon 'by  Uie  liv- 
ing, finding  himself  vredfeA  up  sa  dose  as 
to  ft>e  deprived  of  all  motion,  begged,  as  the 
last  instance  of  their  regard,  that  they 
would  remove  the  pressure,  and  allow  him 
to  retire  from  the  window  that  he  mi^  die 
in  quiet    Even  in  those  dreadful  cireum- 
stanoes,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
levelled  dl  distinction,  the  poor  delirious 
wretches  manifested  a  remct  for  his  rank 
and  character:  they  forthwith  gave  way, 
and  he  forced  his  passage  into  the  centre  of 
the  place,  which  was  not  crowded  so  much, 
because,  by  this  time,  about  one-third  <^  the 
number  had  perished,  and  lay  in  a  little 
compass  on  the  floor,  while  the  rest  still 
crowded  to  toth  window&    He  retired  to  a 
platform  at 'the  fiurther  end  of  the  room,  and 
lying  down  upon  some  of  his  dead  friends^ 
recommended  his  soul  to  heaven.   Here  his 
thirst  ^rew  insupportable ;  his  difficulty  in 
fareathmg  increased,  and  he  was  seized  wiUi 
a  strong  palpitation.    These  violent  symp- 
toms, which  he  could  not  bear,  urged  him  to 
make  another  efSort:  he  forced  his  way 
back  to  the  window,  and  cried  abud,  ^  Wa- 
ter !  for  Ciod^s  sake !"    He  had  been  sup- 
posed already  dead  by  his  wretched  com- 
psnions,  but  finding  him  still  alive,  they  ex^ 
hibited  another  eztraordiniu;y  proof  of  ten- 
derness and  regard  to  his  person:  ''Give 
him  water,"  they  cried ;  nor  would  any  of 
them  attempt  to  touch  it  until  he  had  drunk 
He  now  breathed  more  freely,  and  the'pal- 
pitation  ceased ;  but  finding  himself  still 
more  thirsty  after  drinkin?,  he  abstained 
from  water,  and  moistened  his  mouth,  fitun 
time  to  time,  by  socking  the  perspiration 
from  his  shirt  sleeves  (3).   The  miserable 
prisoners,  perceiving  that  water  rather  ag- 
gravated than  relieved  their  distress,  grew 
clamorous  for  air,  and  repeated  their  insults 
to  the  guard,  loading  the  suba  and  his  gov- 
ernor with   the   most  virulent   reproach. 
Prom  railing,  they  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
beseeching  Heaven  to  put  an  end  to  their 
misery.    They  now  began  to  drop,  on  all 
hands;  but  then  a  steam  arose  from  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  as  pungent  and  volatile 
as  spirit  of  hartshorn ;  so  that  all  who  could 
not  approach  the  windows  were  suffocated. 
Vou  m.  52 


Mr.  Holwel],  being  weary  of  lifo,  retired 
once  m<^  to  the  platform,  and  stretched 
himself  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jervis  Bellaray, 
who,  together  with  his  son,  a  lieutenant,  lay 
dead  in  each  other*s  embrace.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  was  soon  deprived  of  sense,  and 
lav  to  all  appearance  dead  till  day  broke, 
when  his  bod^  was  discovered,  and  removed 
by  his  surviving  friends  to  o&e  of  the  win- 
dows, where  the  firesh  air  revived  him,  and 
he  was  restored  to  his  sight  and  senses. 
The  suba,  at  last,  being  informed  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  sufib- 
cated,  inquired  if  the  chief  was  alive;  and 
"being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  sent  an 
Older  for  their  immediate  releue,  when  no 
more  than  twenty-three  survived  out  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  entered 
aliva 

ADNnONAL  CRUELTTEfi^  fiXERCISED 

ON  MR.  HOLWELU 
Nob  was  the  late  deliverance,  even  of 
these  few,  owinff  to  any  sentiment  of  oom- 
paadon  in  the  vicerpy.  He  had  received  m- 
tiraatkn,  that  there  was  a  considerable  trea- 
sure secreted  in  the  fort,  and  that  Mr.  Hol- 
well  knew  the  place  where  it  was  deposit- 
ed. That  gendeman,  who,  with  his  sur- 
viving companions,  had  been  seised  with  a 
Entrid  fi^ver,  imniediately  upon  their  r0- 
sase,  was  dragged  in  that  condition  before 
the  inhuman  suba,  who  questbned  him 
about  the  treasure,  which  existed  nowhere 
but  in  his  own  imagination ;  and  would  give 
no  credit  to  his  protestations,  when  he  sol- 
emnly dechired  he  knew  of  no  such  depo^" 
it  Mr.  Holwell  and  three  of  his  firiends 
were  loaded  with  fetters,  and  conveyed 
three  miles,  to  the  Indian  camp,  where 
they  lay  all  night,  exposed  to  a  severe  rain : 
next  morning  they  were  brought  back  to 
town,  still  manacled,  under  the  soorchuig 
beams  of  a  sun  intensely  hot';  and  must  in- 
faUibly  have  expired,  bad  not  nature  ex- 
pelled the  fever,  in  large^inful  boils,  that 
covered  almost  the  whole  body«  In  this 
piteous  condition  they  were  embarked  in  an 
open  boat  for  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of 
IB^negal,  and  underwent  such  cruel  treat- 
ment and  misery  in  their  passage,  as  would 
shock  the  humane  reader,  shouM  he  peruse 
the  particulars.  At  Muxadavad  they  were 
led  through  the  city  in  chains,  as  a  specta- 
cle to  the  inhabitants,  lodged  in  an  open 
stable,  and  treated,  for  some  days,  as  the 
woiBt  of  criminals.  At  length,  the  suba's 
grandmother  interposed  her  mediation  in 
Sieir  behalf;  and  as  that  prince  was  by  this 
time  convinced  that  there  was  no  treasure 
concealed  at  Calcutta,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  set  at  liberty.  When  some  of  his  syco- 
phants opposed  this  indulgence,  represent- 
ing that  Mr.  Holwell  had  still  enough  left 
to  pay  a  considerable  ransom,  he  replied 
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with  some  marks  of  compunction  and  fene-i 
rosity,  "If  he  has  anything  left,  let  him 
keep  it :  his  snfienngs  have  been  rreat :  he 
shall  have  his  liberty.**  Mr.  HoTwell  and 
his  friends  were  no  sooner  unfettered,  than 
tiiey  took  water  for  the  Dutch  Tanksall  or 
mint,  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city, 
where  they  were  received  vnth  great  ten- 
deraesB  and  humanity.  The  reader,  we 
hope,  will  excuse  us  for  having  thus  partio- 
ulanaed  a  transaction  so  interesting  uid  ex- 
traordinary in  all  its  circumstances.  The 
suba  having  destrojred  Calcutta,  and  dis- 
persed the  inhabitants,  extorted  large  sums 
ncm  theFVench  and  Dutch  ftctories,  that  he 
might  display  a  spirit  of  impartiality  against 
all  the  £uropeans,  even  in  his  oporessbn, 
and  returned  to  his  city  of  Muxaoavad  in 
triumph.  By  the  reduction  of  Calcutta,  the 
EInglish  East  India  company's  aflain  were 
so  much  embroiled  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that  perhaps  nothing  could  have  re- 
trieved them  but  the  interposition  of  a  na- 
tional finroe,  and  the  good  fortune  of  a  Clive, 
whose  enterprises  were  always  crowned 
with  success. 

As  the  English  Esst  India  company  had, 
for  a  whde  century,  been  at  a  considerable 
expense  in  maintaininfr  a  marine  ibroe  at 
Bcmbay,  to  protect  their  ships  from  the  pi- 
racies of  the  Angrias,  who  had  rendei«d 
themselves  independent  princes^  and  forti- 
fied Geriah,  in  that  neighborhood;  many 
unsuccesaful  attempts  had  been  made  to  de- 
stroy their  naval  power,  and  reduce  the  for- 
tress, under  which  they  always  took  shelter. 
In  the  year  <»ie  thousuid  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  the  fleet  of  Tulagee  Angria,  the 
reigning  prince,  attacked  three  Dutch  ships 
of  force,  which  thev  either  took  or  (destroy- 
ed. Elated  with  this  success,  he  boasted 
that  he  should  in  a  little  time  sweep  the 
S!MS  of  the  European^  and  bejgan  to  build 
some  large  ships,  to  reinforce  his  grabs  and 
gallivats,  which  were  the  vessels  on  which 
he  had  formerlv  depended.  Next  ]fear  his 
neighbors,  the  Mahrattas,  having  signified 
to  the  presidency  at  Bombay,  that  they 
were  disposed  to  join  in  the  necessary  ser- 
vice of  humbling  this  common  enemy,  so 
formidable  to  the  whole  Malabar  coast,  com- 
modore Jones  was  detached  with  some  ships 
of  force  to  attack  Angria,  in  conjunction 
with  those  allies.  They  accordingly  joined 
him  with  seven  grabs  and  sixty  gaUivata 
They  proceeded  to  the  harbor  of  Sevem- 
droog,  where  Angria's  fleet  lay  at  anchor ; 
but  they  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach,  than  they  slipped  their  cables, 
and  stood  out  to  sea.  He  chased  them  with 
all  the  canvas  he  could  carry;  but  their 
vessels  being  lighter  than  his,  they  escaped ; 
and  he  returned  to  Sevemdroog«,  which  is  a 
fortress  situated  on  an  island  within  mus- 


ket«ho(t  of  the  main  land,  strongly,  but  ir 
reguhrly  fortified,  and  mounted  widi  filly- 
four  pieces  of  cannon.  There  weire  tbree 
other  small  forts  on  the  contiooit,  the  fair- 
est of  which  was  called  Goa.  On  tfae  see- 
cod  day  of  April,  tfae  commodore  fa^gan  to 
batter  and  bombard  the  island,  fbit,  and  fist- 
Goa,  at  the  same  time.  That  of  Seven- 
droog  was  set  on  fire ;  one  of  Ifee  msga- 
zines  blew  up ;  a  general  cooflagntioa  en- 
sued ;  the  garrison  were  overwhehned  with 
fire  and  confusion ;  the  English  seamen 
landed  under  cover  of  the  &e  from  the 
ships,  and  took  the  place  by  stonn,  with  Ferr 
little  loss.  The  oiher  fiMts  were  immedi- 
ately surrendered,  and  all  of  these,  by  trca- 
Pf,  delivered  to  the  Mahrattasi  On  the 
eighth  of  April,  the  commodore  anchored 
m  Bancote,  now  called  Fort  Victoiia,  one 
of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Angria's  do- 
minion, which  surrendered  withoot  oppos- 
tion,  and  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  East  India  company,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Mahrattas.  The  harbor  is  good, 
and  here  is  great  trade  for  salt  and  other 
commodities  sent  hither  from  Bombay. 

FORT  OF  GERIAH  TAKEN  BY  ADMIRAL 
WATSON  AND  MR.  CUVE. 
It  was  in  November  fi>llowing;  that  the 
squadron  under  admiral  Wataop  arrived  at 
Bombay,  where  it  was  resolved  to  give  Aa- 
gria  the  finishing  stroke,  still  in  oonjonciiaB 
with  the  Mahrattaa  Meanwhile  commo- 
dore James  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  Geriaii. 
tfae  capital  of  fais  dominions,  and  to  soond 
the  depth  of  the  harbor ;  a  service  which  be 
successfnlly  performed.  The  admiral  being 
joined  by  a  division  of  ships,  fitted  out  at 
the  company's  expense,  having  on  board  a 
body  of  troops  commanded  by  colonel  Chre. 
sailed  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Febnmrr, 
and  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  GerkL 
the  Mahratta  fifiet,  consisting  of  foor  grabs, 
and  forty  smaller  vessels,  called  galufatss 
lying  to  the  northward  of  the  place,  in  a 
creek  called  Rajipore ;  and  a  land-aimjr  of 
horse  and  ibot^  amounting  to  seven  or  «»ght 
tiiousand  men,  the  whole  oonoonanded  bv 
Rfaamagee  Punt,  who  had  already  taken  one 
small  fort,  and  was  actually  treating  ahoat 
the  surrender  of  Geriah.  Angria  himaeif 
had  quitted  the  place,  but  his  wife  and  fan- 
ily  remained  under  the  protection  of  hs 
brother-in-law;  who,  being  snmmoned  to 
surrender,  by  a  message  mMn  the  adnniaL 
replied,  that  fae  would  defend  the  place  to 
the  last  extremity.  In  consequenoe  of  this 
refiisal,  the  whole  English  fieet,  in  Un  di- 
visions, saUed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Fefani- 
avy  into  the  harbor,  and  sustained  a  warm 
file  fkom  the  enemy's  batteries  as  tbey  pass- 
ed, as  well  as  firom  the  grabs  posted  in  the 
harbor  for  that  purpose ;  this,  however,  was 
soon  silenced  after  the  ships  were  faraight 
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to  their  stations,  00  as  to  return  the  saluta- 
tkuL  Between  the  hours  of  four  and  five  in 
the  afternoon,  a  shell  being  thrown  into  one 
of  Aogria's  armed  vessel^  set  her  cm  fire ; 
aad  the  flames  communicating  to  the  rest, 
they  were  all  destroyed:  between  six  and 
seveo  the  fbrt  was  set  on  fire  by  another 
shell ;  and  soon  after,  the  firing  ceased  on 
both  sides.    The  admiral,  suspecting  that 
the  governor  of  the  place  would  surrender 
it  to  the  Mahrattas  rather  than  to  the  Enff* 
liflh,  disembarked  all  the  troops  under  w. 
Clive,  that  he  might  be  at  hand,  in  case  of 
emergency,  to  take  possession.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fort  was  bombarded ;  the  line^^ 
battle  ships  were  warped  near  enooffh  to 
batter  in  breach;  and  then  the  admffaJsent 
an  officer,  with  a  fiag  of  truce,  to  the  gov- 
ernor, requiring  him  to  surrender.  His  pro- 
posal being  again  rejected,  the  English 
ships  renewed  their  fire  the  next  day  with 
redoubled  vigor.    About  one  o'ok)ck  the 
DMgasine  of  the  fort  blew  up,  and  at  four 
the  garrison  hung  out  a  white  fiag  for  A- 
pitulation.  The  parley  that  ensued,  proving 
iaefkctual,  the  engagement  began  again, 
and  continued  tiU  filU^  minutes  after  five ; 
when  the  white  fiag  was  again  disfdayed, 
and  now  the  governor  .submitted  to  the 
terms  which  were  imposed.    Angria's  flag 
was  immediately  hauled  down;  and  two 
Eogliah  captains  taking  poesoasion  of  the 
fort  with  a  detacbraen^  forthwith  hoisted 
the  British  ensign.  To  these  captains,  whose 
Barnes  were    Buchanan   and  Forbes,  the 
Mahrattas  oflfered  a  bribe  of  fifty  thousand 
rupees,  if  they  would  allow  them  to  pass 
their  guards,  that  they  might  take  posses- 
aioD  of  the  fort  for  themMtlvefl ;  but  this 
ofler  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  imme- 
diately disclosed  to  colonel  Clive,  who  took 
e&ctual  meesares  to  fimstxate  their  design. 
In  this  pla4^  which  was  reduced  with  very 
inconsideraUe  loss,  the  oonqoerars  found 


above  two  hundred  cannon,  six  braas  mor- 
tara,  a  large  quantify  of  ammunition,  with 
money  and  eflects  to  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtv  thousand  pounds.  The  fleet 
which  was  destroyed  consisted  of  eight 
grabs,  one  ship  finished,  two  upon  the 
stocks,  and-  a  good  nunber  of  gallivats. 
Among  the .  ptisoneis^  the  adminl  found 
Angria^s  wife,  children,  and  mother^  toward 
whom  he  demeaned  himself  with  great  hu- 
manity (4)  Three  hundred  European  sol- 
diers, and  as  many  sepoys,  were  left  to 
guard  the  fort ;  and  four  of  the  company's 
armed  vessels  remained  in  the  harbor  for 
the  defonee  of  the  place,  which -was  ex- 
tremely well  sitttated  for  commerce. 

The  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive  sailed  back 
to  Madras  in  triumph,  and  there  another 
plan  was  formed  for  restoring  the  oomjxi- 
nv's  afllairs  upon  the  Ganges,  reoovermg 
Cialcutta,  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  cru- 
el viceroy  of  BenmL  In  October  thev 
set  sail  again  for  Uie  bottom  of  the  bay^; 
and  about  the  bi^jfinninff  ef  December  ar- 
rived at  Balasore,  m  the  kingdom  of  Sene- 
gal. Having  crossed  the  Bnoee,  they  pro- 
ceeded up  tM  river  Ganges  as  for  as  Falta, 
where  they  found  governor  Drake,  and  the 
other  persons  who  had  escaped  on  board  of 
the  ships  when  Calouttm  was  invested. 
Colonel  Clive  was  disembarked  with  his 
forces  to  attack  the  fort  of  Busbudgia  by 
land,  wUle  the  admiral  battered  it  b^  sea ; 
but  the  place  being  ill  nrovided  vnA  can- 
non, did  not  hold  out  above  an  hour  after 
the  firing  b^an.  This  conquest  bein^ 
achieved  at  a  very  easy  purchase,  two  0? 
the  great  shipB  anchored  between  TVnny 
fort  and  a  battery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  were  abandoned  before  one 
shot  was  discharged  against  either;  thus 
the  passage  was  laid  open  to  Calcutta,  the 
reductkm  of  which  we  shall  record  among 
the  transactions  of  the  ensuing  year. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XI. 


1  At  Chit  jitiictare,  a  namber  of 
public  qiirited  merclwDta  of 
the  dty  of  London,  and  otbere, 
fbnned  thenaelve*  into  a  very 
laiadabto  aaaociation,  oader  the 
DBBie  oTtbe  Mmrine  Society,  and 
eontribated  considerable  ■uma 
af  BMMMif  fbr  eqvippinf  aach 
orpbaoa,  flriendlcaB,  and  forlorn 
ba^i,  as  were  willing  to  engaae 
ia  the  aerviee  of  the  navy,  id 
eoMequenae  of  tbia  exeellant 
plan,  wfaieli  waa  ezocttted  with 
fqaal  seal  and  diacretion,  many 
thonsaada  ware  laacoad  flrooi 
miwry,  and  renderad  naelVil 
members  of  tbat  society,  of 
wbdeb  tiiey  moat  have  been  tlw 
baaa  and  reproaeh.  withont 
this  humane  Interposition. 

i  lanaediately  alter  the  dedara 


tion  of  war,  the  French  ehips 
and  oaiffoes  whidi  had  been 
talwn  were  tried,  aad  ooo* 
demned  na  legal  prises,  exposed 
to  pablle  saJe,  and  their  pro* 
dace  Jodged  in  the  bank ;  bat 
in  what  manner  this  money, 
amounting  to  a  large  sum,  was 
difltributed  or  employed,  we 
liave  not  been  able  to  discover. 

'3  In  bis  despair  of  obtaining 
water,  thit  unhappy  gentleman 
liad  attempted  to  drinic  bis  own 
urine,  but  found  it  intolerably 
bitter;  whereas  the  moisture 
that  flowed  Arom  the  pores  of 
his  body  was  soft,  pleasant, 
and  refreshing. 

4  When  the  admiral  entend  their 
apartment,  the  whole  fkmily 
shedding  floods  of  tears  ibil 


with  their  face«  to  tlie  ground : 
ftom  wUtih  being  raised,  the 
mother  of  Aagria  told  him  in 
a  piteous  t<Mie,  the  people  had 
no  lEing.ahe  no  son,  her  daugh- 
ter no  husband,  their  children 
no  Iktber.  The  admiral  renly- 
ihg,  **  they  must  look  upon  him 
as  tlieir  fbther  and  tiieir  fKend,*' 
the  youngest  Imy,  about  aiz 
years  of  age,  seiaed  liim  by  the 
hand,  and  sobbing  exclaimed, 
"  Then  you  shall  be  my  fhther." 
Mr.  Watson  was  so  afifecied 
with  this  pathetic  address,  that 
the  tears  trickled  dowa  Ills 
cheeks,  while  he  assured  tlism 
they  might  depend  upon  his 
protection  and  friendship. 
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HIOTORY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Motivet  of  the  War  in  Germam^ — Cknujnracy  in  Sweien-^Metuwret  ttJcen  by  ike 
King  of  Pruuia  and  Elector  of  Hanover — Enieavore  of  the  Court  of  yiemna  to 
frustrate  them-*Hi9  Prunian  Majesty  demandsan  Expianatianfrom  dte  Ennress- 
Queen^Her  Answer — The  Prussian  army  enters  Skutony,  and  fMiakes  a  Maai' 
festo-^Prince  Ferdinand  takes  Leipsick-^King  of  Prussia  takes  Possesskm  of 
Dresden,  and  blocks  up  the  King  of  Poland  at  Pima — Prussian  Army  penairateM 
into  BohemiUj  and  fights  the  Battle  of  Loiwoschutt^Saxon  Army  surrenders  JKiy 
of  Poland's  Memorial  to  the  States-Oeneral^Imperial  Decrees  publi^ed  against 
the  King  rf  Prussia — Declarations  of  different  Powers — His  Prussian  Mt^estfs 
Answer  to  the  Saxon  Memorial^'^nd  Justification  of  his  Ckmduct — Retnirks  on 
both  those  Pieces^Dwpules  between  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  Gergy — 
Dearth  of  Corn  in  England-^Hanoterian  AwnUaries  sent  back — Session  omei^ — 
Debates  on  the  AddressSUl  passed  for  prohibiting  the  Exportation  offkm — 
Message  to  the  House  concerning  Admiral  Byng-^SuppHes  granted^^Refieetions 
on  the  continental  War — Messages  from  the  King  to  the  ParUamenl — Measures 
taken  to  remove  the  Scarcity  Of  Com^MUitia  BUl^Petitions  for  and  against  U— 
Altered  by  the  Lords^BUlfor  quartering  the  Foreign  Troops,  and  for  regulating 
the  Marines  whUe  on  Shore— -BUI  for  the  more  speedy  recruiting  the  Land  fortes 
and  Marines— Act  relating  to  Pawnhreikem  and  Qaming  Houses— Laws  relating 
to  the  Wages  of  Weavers,  and  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Bnft»ft  Fishery — Act  for 
importing  American  Iron,  Dutyfree — Regulations  with  respect  to  the  Jmportalion 
cf  SUh^Smufglers  encouraged  to  enter  into  his  Majesty" s^^Serviee — inquiry  ints 
the  Scarcity  qf  Cornr^Investtgation  of  the  Loss  of  Minorca — Exandnaiion  of  the 

<  American  Contract'^Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Admiral  Knowlesj  as  Oooemer 
of  JanuneO'^Resolutions  concerning  MUford-Haven — Session  closed — TVM  of 
Admirai  Byng-^Recommended  to  Mercy-^Meseage  from  the  King  to  the  Parha- 
mentf  respecting  the  Sentence — Bill  to  release  the  Members  of  the  Couri  Martin 
from  theur  Oath  of  Secrecu^-Execution  of  Adnriral  Bung— Paper  dHiaerod  by 
him  to  the  Marshal  of  the  AdmiraUy— Remarks  on  his  Fate. 


MOTIVES  OF  THE  WAR  IN  GERMANY. 
H4Viifa  thus,  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
given  a  faithful  and  exact  detail  of  eveiy 
material  event,  in  which  Great  Britain  was 
concerned  either  at  home,  or  in  her  settle- 
ments abroad,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundi^ad  and 
fifhr-six,  we  shall  now  return  to  Europe,  and 
endeavor  to  explain  the  beginning  of  a 
bloody  war  in  Germany,  which  then  seemed 
to  have  become  the  chief  object  of  the  Brit- 
ish councils.  On  the  eve  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  England,  it  was  natural 
for  his  Britannic  majesty  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  his  electoral  dominions,  the  only 
quarter  by  which  he  was  at  all  accessible  to 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  who  he  foresaw 
would  not  i&il  to  annoy  him  through  that 
avenue.  He,  at  that  tone,  stood  upon  indif- 
ferent terms  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was  considered  as  a  partisan  and  ally  of 
France;  and  he  knew  that  the  house  of 
Austria  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  tosup- 
port  him  against  two  such  powerful  antago- 
nists. In  this  emergency,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  empress  of  Russia,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  large  subsidy  granted  by  Eng- 
land, engaged  to  furnish  a  strong  body  of 


forces  for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  Hb 
Prussian  majesty,  startled  at  the  ocoditiois 
of  this  treaty,  took  an  opportamtT  todecbie 
that  he  would  not  snfier  foreign  fbreesof  any 
nation  to  enter  the  empire,  either  as  princi- 
pals or  auxiliaries;  a  declaFBtaoci  whidi 
probably  flowed  from  a  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion he  bad  coneeived  to  the  court  of  Ptetors- 
burgh,  as  well  as  from  a  resolotioB  be  had 
formed  of  striking  some  great  Btroke  inG«r- 
many,  without  anv  risk  of  being  restricted 
or  controlled.  He  knew  he  shouM  givp 
umbrage  to  the  French  king,  who  bad  al- 
ready made  preparations  for  penetistiiigialD 
Westphalia ;  but  he  took  it  for  granted  he 
should  be  aUe  to  exchange  his  ooiuiexians 
with  France  for  the  alliance  with-  Groat 
Britain,  which  would  be  much  less  trouble- 
some, and  much  more  productive  of  advaa- 
tage :  indeed,  such  an  alliance  was  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  his  dedaiatioo. 
Had  his  Britannic  majesty  made  a  reqaisi- 
tion  of  the  Russian  auxfliaries,  he  must  harp 
exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of  a  war- 
like monarch,  who  hovered  on  the  eknrts  of 
his  electorate  at  the  head  of  one  imadred 
and  forty  thousand  men,aodoou]d  i&aveflD^ 
dued  the  whole  country  in  one  week ;  and 
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if  he  forbore  to  avail  inomif  of  the  treaty 
with  the  czarina,  lie  did  not  know  bow  soon 
the  Jdnff  of  PmaBia  miirfat  be  leoooeiled  to 
hie  moS  Chrietiaa  maj^s  deaign  of  inva- 
sioiL  As  for  the  empronD  queen,  her  atten- 
tion W9B  eogromed  hy  echemee  for  her  in- 
terest or  preaervatioQ ;  and  her  hands  so 
fbll^  that  she  either  oonld  not,  or  would  not, 
fulfil  the  enga^fementB  she  had  contracted 
with  her  former  and  fiimestaUies.  In  these 
circimutances  the  king  of  England  soii^t 
and  obtained  the  alliance  of  Prassia,  which, 
to  the  best  of  our  comprehension,  entailed 
QpQD  Great  Britain  the  enormous  burden  of 
extravagant  subsidies,  together  with  the  in- 
tolerable expense  of  a  continental  war,  with- 
out being  |»oductiye  of  one  advantaflei  either 
positive  or  negative,  to  England  or  Hanover. 
On  the  oontrary,  this  connexion  threw  the 
empres^qiieen  into  the  arms  of  France, 
whose  fiiendship  she  bouffht  at  the  expense 
of  the  barrier  in  the  NeUierlands,  aotpiired 
with  infinite  labor,  by  the  Uood  and  treasure 
of  the  maritime  powers ;  it  gave  birth  to  a 
confederacy  of  despotic  princes;  sufficimt, 
if  their  joint  force  Was  folly  exerted,  to 
oTerthrofw  the  liberties  of  all  the  free  states 
in  £un^;  and,  after  all,  Hanover  has  been 
overran,  and  subdued  by  the  enemy;  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire.  AH  these  consequences  are,  we 
aj^rehend,  fourly  deducihle  from  the  resolu- 
tion wiiich  his  Prussian  majesty  todc,  at 
thig  JQucture,  to  precipitate  a  war  with  the 
boose  of  Anstria-  The  apparent  motives 
that  prompted  bkn  to  this  measure  we  shall 
presently  explain.  In  the  msan  time,  the 
defensive  treaty  between  the  empress-queen 
and  France  was  no  sooner  ratified,  than  the 
carina  was  invited  to  accede  to  the  alliance. 


and  a  private  minister  sent  from  Paris  to 
P^tersburgh,  to  ne^tiate  the  oomUtions  of 
this  accession,  which  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia accordingly  embraced :  a  circumstance 
90  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  that 
the  marquis  de  L'Hopital  was  immediately 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Ruaeia.  Ap- 
plications were  likewise  made  to  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Turin,  solicitmg  their  con- 
currence ;  but  their  Catholic  ami  Sardinian 
majesties  wisely  resolved  to  observe  a  neu- 
trality. At  the  same  time  intrigues  were 
begun  by  the  French  emissaries  in  the  senate 
of  Sweden,  iu'Order  to  kindle  up  a  war  be- 
tween that  nation  and  PrusBu;  and  their 
endeavors  succeeded  in  the  sequel,  even 
oontraiy  to  the  inclination  of  their  sovereign. 
At  present,  a  plot  was  discovered  for  alter- 
ing the  form  of  government,  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  several  per- 
sons of  rank  being  convicted  upon  trial,  were 
beheaded  as  jMrincipals  in  this  conspiracy. 
Ahfaough  it  did  not  appear  that  the  king  or 
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queen  was  at  all  concerned  in  the  scheme, 
bis  Swedish  majesty  thought  himself  so 
luirdly  treated  by  the  diet,  that  he  threaten- 
ed to  resign  his  royalty,  and  retire  into 
his  own  hereditary  dominiona  This  de- 
sign was  extremely  disagreeable  to  Uie  peo- 
ple in  general,  who  espoused  his  cause  in 
opposftion  to  the  diet,  oy  whom  they  con- 
ceived themselves  more  oppressed  than  they 
should  have  been  under  an  unlimited  mon- 
archy. 

MEASURES  TAKEN   BY   THE  KING  OF 
PRUSSIA  AND  ELECTOR  OF  HANOVER. 

Tax  kinff  of  Prussia,  alanned  at  these 
formidable  uliancee^  ordered  all  his  forces  to 
be  completed,  and  held  in  readiness  to  march 
at  the  nrst  notice ;  and  a  report  was  indus- 
triously circulated,  that  by  a  secret  article 
in  the  late  treaty  between  France  and  the 
house  of  Austria,  these  two  powers  had 
obliged  themselves  to  destroy  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  overturn  the  freedom  of  the 
empiie,  by  a  forced  election  of  a  king  of  the 
Romans.  The  err  of  religbn  was  no  im- 
pditio  measure;  but  it  ne  longer  produced 
the  same  eflEect  as  in  times  past.  Religion 
was  made  a  pretence  on  both  sides;  for  the 
partiwanH  of  Uie  empress-queen  insinuated, 
on  all  eecasionB,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Catho- 
lic foith  in  Germany,  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  new  alliance  between  the  laofp 
of  Ghneat  Britain  and  Prussia.  It  was  m 
consequence  of  such  suggestionsi  that  his 


Britannic  majesty  ordered  his  electoral  min- 
ister at  the  diet,  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  all 
the  ministers  at  Ratisbon,  expreannff  his 
surprise  to  find  the  treaty  he  had  concluded 
with  the  kmg  of  Prussia  industriously  re- 
presented as  a  |rround  of  apprahensbn  and 
umbrage,  especially  for  religion.  He  ob- 
served, that  as  France  had  made  open  dispo- 
sitions for  invading  the  electorate  of  Hano- 
ver, and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  einpire ; 
that  as  he  had  beoi  denied  bv  the  empress- 
queen,  the  succors  stipulated  m  treaties  of 
alliance;  and  as  he  was  refusad  assistance 
by  certain  states  of  the  empire,  who  even 
seemed  disposed  to  &ver  such  a  diversion : 
he  had,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  his  own  dominions,  to  establish  peape  and 
tranquillity  in  the  empure,  and  maintain  its 
cqnatem  and  privileges,  without  an;^  prejudice 
to, religion,  concluded  a  defensive  treaty 
with  the  kin^  of  Prussia:  that,  by  this  in- 
stance of  patriotic  zeal  for  the  welfore  of 
Germany,  he  had  done  an  essential  service 
to  the  empress-queen,  and  performed  the 
part  which  the  head  of  the  empire,  in  dignity 
and  du^,  ought  to  have  acted:  that  time 
would  demonstrate  how  little  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  empress-queen  to  engage  in  a 
striet  alliance  with  a  foreifp  power,  which, 
for  upwards  of  two  centunes,  had  rava^red 
the  jMrincipal  provinces  of  the  empire^  main- 
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tained  repeated  wan  afainst  the  aTcbdueali 
house  of  Austria,  and  alwa^  eodearored,  as 
it  suited  her  views,  to  excite  distrust  and 
tiissension  among  the  princes  and  states  tliat 
compose  the  Germanic  body. 

The  court  of  Vienna  formed  two  consider- 
able armies  in  Bohemia  and  Monvia;  vet 
pretended  that  they  had  nothing  in  view  but 
self-preservation,  and  solemnly  disclaimed 
both  the  secret  article,  and  the  desi^  which 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  His  most 
christian  majesty  declared,  by  his  minister 
at  Berlin,  that  he  had  no  other  intention  but 
to  maintain  the  public  tranquiUity  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  this  being  the  sole  end  of  all  his 
measures,  he  beheld  with  surprise  the  pre- 
parations aAd  armaments  of  certain  poten- 
tates r  that,  whatever  might  be  the  view 
with  which  they  were  made,  he  was  dispos- 
ed to  make  use  of  the  power  which  Crod  had 
put  into  his  hands,  not  only  to  maintain  the 
public  peace  of  Europe  against  all  who 
should  attempt  to  disturb  it,  but  also  to  em- 
ploy all  his  forces,  agreeably  to  his  engage- 
ments, for  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  in  case 
her  dominions  should  be  attacked:  finally, 
that  he  would  act  in  the  same  manner  m 
behalf  of  all  the  other  powers  with  whom 
he  was  in  alliance.  This  intimation  made 
very  little  impression  upon  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  already  formed  his  plan,  and 
was  determined  to  execute  his  purpose. 
What  his  original  plan  might  have  been, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  disclose ;  nor  do  we 
believe  he  imparted  it  to  any  confidant  or 
ally.  It  must  be  confossed,  however,  that 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Vienna  fiir- 
nished  him  with  a  specious  pretence  for 
drawing  the  sword,  and  commencing  hoe- 
tilitie&  The  empress-queen  had  some  rea- 
son to  be  jealous  of  such  a  formidable  neigh- 
bor. She  remembered  his  irruption  into 
Bohemia,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four,  at  a  time  when  she 
thought  that  country,  and  all  her  other  do- 
minions, secure  from  his  invasion  by  the 
treaty  of  Breslau,  which  she  had  in  no  par- 
ticular contravened.  She  caballed  against 
him  in  different  courts  in  £ur(^ ;  she  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  czarina,  whidi, 
though  seemingly  defensive,  implied  an  in- 
tentkm  of  making  conquests  upon  this  mon- 
arch; she  endeavored  to  ^gage  the  king 
of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  contract* 
ing  power  in  this  confederacy ;  and,  if  he 
hu  not  been  afraid  of  a  sudden  visit  (torn 
his  neighbor  of  Prussia,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed Mit  he  would  have  been  pleased  to 
contribute  to  the  humiliation  of  a  prince, 
who  had  once  before,  without  the  least  pit>- 
vocation,  driven  him  fixHn  his  dominions, 
taken  possession  of  his  capital,  routed  his 
troops,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  a  million  of 
crowns,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  expense 


of  this  expedition ;  but  he  carefiilljr  svotfej 
taking  such  a  step  as  might  expoee  him  to 
anotl^r  invasion,  and  even  refused  ts  ac- 
cede to  the.  treaty  of  Petersbnrgfa»  thsork 
it  was  expressly  defensive;  the  cosies^ 
deris  being  his  Prussian  majeflfy*s  attack- 
ing either  of  the  contracting-  pnrtiea.  It 
appears,  however,  that  eoont  de  Brabl 
mime  minister  and  favorite  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  had,  in  conjunction  with  aame  of 
the  Austrian  ministers,  carried  oo  certsia 
scandalous  intrigues,  in  order  to  emhroilthe 
king  of  Prussia  with  the  empress  of  RosMi, 
between  whom  a  misunderstandrnghed  Jong 
subsisted. 

HIS  PRUSSIAN  MAJESTY  DEMANDS  AN 
EXPLANATION  FROM  THE  KMPRKSR 

His  Prussian  majesty,  perceiving  Ifae  nail- 
itary  preparatioiis  of  the  court  of  YienDa, 
and  having  obtained  intell^nence  ef  their 
secret  negotiatioDs  with  dmferent  powen 
of  Europe,  ordered  M.  de  Klingraafe,  his 
minister  of  the  imperial  court,  to  dsmand 
whether  all  those  preparations  of  war,  en  the 
frontiers  of  Silesia,  were  designed  against 
him,  and  what  were  the  intentioDs  of  ber 
imperial  majesty  1  T^  this  deauuid  the  em- 
press replied,  that  in  the  present  juactsie 
she  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  anas- 
ments,  as  well  for  her  own  defence  as  fat 
that  of  her  allies;  but  that  they  did  not 
tend  to  the  prejudice  of  any  pepsoo  or  ttau 
whatever.  The  kme,  far  from  beiag  sBts> 
fied  with  this  general  answer,  sent  fresh  or- 
ders to  EJinffraafe,  to  represent,  that  after 
the  king  had  disBembled,  as  -kog^  as  h^ 
thought  consistent  with  his  safety  nod  honor, 
the  bad  designs  imputed  to  the  cmprubb 
would  not  eaSer  him  longer  to  dhi^gvdse  his 
sentiments:  that  he  was  acquainted  vitk 
the  oftnsive  projectB  which  the  two  eoorts 
had  formed  at  Petersburgh :  tint  be  inew 
they  had  engaffed  to  attack  him  soddcniy 
viritii  an  army  of  two  hundred  tboanad  necT; 
a  design  which  would  have  beea  executed 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  had  not  the  Rus- 
sian forces  wanted  recruits,  their  fleet  mar- 
iners, and  livonia  a  sufficient  qoanlity  of 
com  for  their  support ;  that  he  coeslxtnited 
the  empress  arbiter  of  peace  or  wnr.  If  she 
desired  the  former,  he  required  a  clear  and 
formal  declaration,  or  positive  aisiMiaiMi 
that  she  had  no  intention  to  attack  him,  eitber 
this  year  or  the  next;  but  be  aboold  look 
upon  an  ambiguous  answer  as  a  dedarattos 
of  war;  and  he  called  Heaven  to  witness;. 
that  the  empress  alone  would  be  guilty  cf  the 
innocent  Uood  that  should  be  spilt;  and  aH 
Che  dismal  consequences  that  woold  attend 
the  commisBion  of  hostSlitiea 

A  dedaration  of  this  nature  might  bate 
provoked  a  less  haugh^  court  than  tbat  of 
Vienna,  and,  indeed,  seeuis  to  faave  bees 
calculated  on  purpose  to  exaapeiate  the 
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piide  of  her  imperial  mftjeaty,  whote  an- 
swer he  soon  received  to  this  efiect :  that 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia  bad  already 
been  emfdoyed,  for  some  time,  in^all  kinds 
of  the  most  considerable  pceparatbns  of 
war,  ind  the  most  dtsquieting  with  regard 
to  the  poUic  tranquillity,  when  he  thought 
fit  to  aemand  explanations  of  her  majes^, 
toaching  the  miUtary  dispositions  that  were 
making  in  her  dominions;  dispositions  on 
which  she  had  not  resolved  till  after  the 
preparations  of  bis  Prussian  majesty  had 
been  made ;  that  thou|fh  her  maiesty  might 
have  declined  explaining  herself  on  thpse 
subjects,  which  required  no  explanation,  she 
had  been  pleased  to  declare,  with- her  own 
mouth,  to  M.  de  Klingraafe,  that  the  critical 
state  of  public  affiurs  rendered  the  measures 
she  was  taldng  absdutely  necessary  for  her 
own  safety,  and  that  of  her  aUies ;  but  that, 
in  other  respects,  they  tended  to  the  preju- 
dice of  no  person  whatsoever :  that  her  im> 
penal  majesty  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to 
form  what  judgment  she  pleased  on  the  cir- 
cumstances or  the  times;  and  likewise  that 
it  belongs  to  none  but  herself  to  estimate 
her  own  danger :  that  her  declaration  was 
80  dear,  she  never  imagmed  it  could  be 
tiwoght  otherwise :  that  bein^  accustomed 
to  receive,  as  well  as  to  practise,  the  deco- 
rums which  sovereigns  owe  to  each  other, 
she  could  not  hear  without  astonishment 
and  sensibility  the  contents  of  the  merao- 
ria]  now  presented  bj  M.  de  Klingraafe ;  so 
extraordinary,  both  m  the  matter  and  ex- 
pressions, that  she  would  find  herself  under 
a  necessity  of  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
ibat  moderation  which  she  had  prescribed 
to  herself,  were  she  to  answer  the  whole  of 
its  contents ;  nevertheless,  she  thought  prop- 
er to  declare,  that  the  information  commu- 
nicated to  his  Prussian  majesty,  of  an  of- 
fensive alliance  afamsthim,  subsisting  be- 
tween herself  and  the  empress  of  Rusna, 
together  with  the  circumstances  and  pre- 
tended stipulations  of  that  alliance,  were 
absolutely  fake  and  forged,,  for  no  such  trea- 
ty did  exist,  or  ever  him  existed.    She  oon- 
clnded  with  observing,  that  this  declaration 
would  enable  all  Europe  to  judge  of  what 
weight  and  quality  those  dreaoral  events 
were  which  Klin^raafe's  memorial  announc- 
ed; and  to  perceive  that,  in  any  case,  they 
could  not  be  imputed  to  her  imperial  majes- 
ty.   This  answer,  though  seemingly  expli- 
cit, was  not  deemed  sufficiently  categorical, 
or,  at  least,  not  suitable  to  the  purposes  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  by  his  resident  at 
Vienna,  once  more  declared,  that  if  the  em- 
press-queen would  sign  a  positive  assurance 
that  ^e  would  not  attack  his  Pmsstai;!  ma- 
jesty, either  this  year  or  the  next,  he  would 
directly  withdraw  his  troops,  and  let  thin^ 
be  restored  to  their  former  footing.    This 


demand  was  evaded,  on  pretence  that  such 
an  assurance  coold  not  be  more  binding  than 
the  solemn  treaty  by  which  he  wis  already 
secured;  a  treaty  which  the  empress-queen 
had  no  intention  to  violate.  But,  heme  an 
answer  could  be  delivered,  the  king  had 
actually  invaded  Saxony,  and  puUished  his 
declaratiofi  urauist  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  court  of  V  ienna  believing  that  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  bent  upon  employing  his 
arms  somewhere;  being  piqued  at  the  dic- 
tatorial manner  in  which  his  demands  were 
conveyed ;  unwilling  to  lay  themselves  uur 
der  further  restrictions;  apprehensive  of 

Siving  umbrage  to  their  allies,  and'  confi- 
ent  of  having  provided  for  their  own  secu- 
rity, resolved  to  run  the  risk  of  his  resent- 
ment, not  without  hopes  of  being  indemni- 
fied in  the  course  of  the  war,  fiir  that  part 
of  Silesia  which  the  queen  had  been  obliged 
to  cede  in  the  treaty  of  Areslau. 
THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY  ENTERS  SAXONY. 
Both  sides  being  thus  p^pared,  and  per- 
haps equally  eager  for  action,  the  king  of 
Prassia  would  no  longer  suspend  his  op- 
erations, and  the  storm  fell  first  upon  Saxo- 
ny. He  resolved  to  penetrate  through  that 
country  into  Boheroift,  and  even  to  take  po»- 
session  of  it  as  a  frontier,  as  well  as  for  th^ 
convenience  of  ingress  and  ^ress  to  and 
from  the  Austrian  dominioos.  Besides,  he 
had  reason  to  believe  the  king  of  Poland, 
elector  of  Saxony,  was  connected  with  the 
czarina  and  the  enmress-qneen ;  therefore, 
he  thought  it  would  be  impolitic  to  leave 
that  prmce  in  any  condition  to  give  him  the 
least  disturbance.  His  army  entered  the 
Saxon  territory  towards  the  latter  end  of 
August,  when  he  published  a  declaration, 
importing,  that  the  unjust  conduct  and  dan- 
gerous views  of  the  court  of  Vienna  against 
his  majesty's  dominions  laid  him  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  proper  measures  for  pro- 
tecting his  territories  and  subjects;  that  for 
this  purpose  he  could  not  forbear  takiiv  the 
disagreeable  resolution  to  enter  with  his 
troops  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony ; 
but  he  proteisted  before  God  and  man,  that 
on  account  of  his  personal  esteem  and 
friendship  for  that  prince,  he  would  not 
have  proceeded  to  tnis  extremity,  had  he 
not  be«n  foreed  to  it  by  the  laws  of  war,  the 
fatality  of  the  present  conjuncture,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  defence  and 
security  of  his  subject&  He  reminded  the 
public  of  the  tenderness  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  elector  of  Saxony,  during  the 
campaign  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hunared  and  forty-four,  and  of  the  bad  con- 
sequences resulting  to  that  monareh  from 
his  engagements  with  the  enemies  of  Profr* 
sia.  He  declared  that  the  apprehensions  of 
being  exposed  again  to  such  enterprises^ 
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had  obliged  him  to  tdke  thoee  precautions 
which  prudence  dictated;  but  he  proteated 
in  the  meet  soleinn  manner,  that  he  had  no 
hoatile  viewB  againat  hia  Poliah  majeety,  or 
hia  dominiona ;  that  hia  troops  did  not  enter 
Saxony  as  enemies,  and  he  bed  taken  care 
that  they  should  observe  the  best  order,  and 
the  most  exact  discipline :  that  he  desired 
nothing  oMnre  ardently,  than  the  happy 
minute  that  should  procure  him  the  satis- 
iaction  of  restoring  to  his  Polish  majesty 
his  hereditary  dominions,  which  he  had 
seized  only  as  a  Sacred  depodtunk  Bjr  hia 
minister  at  Dresden,  he  had  demanded  a 
^ee  passa^  &r  his  forces  through  the 
Saxon  dommions ;  and  this  the  King  of  Po- 
land was  ready  to  grant,  with  reasonable 
limitations,  to  be  settled  by  commissaries 
appointed  ibr  that  purpose.  But  these  were 
formalities  ^ich  did  not  at  all  suit  with 
his  Prussian  raigesty^s  disposition  or  design. 
Even  before  this  requisition  was  made,  a 
body  of  his  troops,  amounting  to  fifteen 
thousand,  under  the  commana  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, took  possession  of  Leipsick  on  the 
twentietii  dav  of  September.  Here  he  pul>- 
li^ed  a  declaration,  Signifying  that  it  was 
his  Prussian  majesty's  intention  to  consider 
and  defend  the  inhabitants  of  that  elector- 
ate ss  if  they  were  his  own  subjects ;  and 
that  he  had  given  precise  orders  to  his 
troops  to  observe  the  most  exact  discipline. 
As  the  first  mark  of  his  afilection,  he  ordei^ 
ed  them  to  provide  the  army  with  all  sorts 
of  pro^cision,  according  to  a  certain  rate,  on 
pain  of  military  execution.  That  same 
evening  notice  was  given  to  tiie  corporation 
of  merchants,  that  their  deputies  should 
pay  all  taxes  and  customs  to  the  king  of 
Prussia ;  then  he  took  possession  of  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  excise  office,  and  ordered 
the  ma^zines  of  com  and  meal  to  be  open- 
ed for  Uie  use  of  his  soldiers. 

The  king  of  Poland,  apprehensive  of 
such  a  visitation,  ordered  all  the  troops  of 
his  electorate  to  leave  their  quarters^  and 
assemble  in  a  strong  camp  marked  out  for 
them,  between  Pima  and  SConigstein,  which 
was  intrenched  and  provided  with  a  nume- 
rous train  of  artillery.  Thither  the  king 
of  Poland  repaired,  with  his  two  sons  Xave- 
rius  and  Charles;  but  the  queen  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family  remained  at  Dres- 
den. Of  this  capital  his  Prassian  majest}% 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  took  possession 
on  the  eighth  day  of  September,  when  he 
was  visited  by  lord  Stormont,  the  Enj^ish 
ambassador  at  that  court,  accon^panied  by 
count  Salmour,  a  Saxon  minister,  who,  in 
his  master's  name,  proposed  a  neutrality. 
The  king  of  Prassia  professed  himself  ex- 
tremely well  pleased  with  the  proposal; 
and,  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his 


neutrality,   desired   the   king   of  Ptiaad 
would  separate  his  army,  by  ordefkig  hit 
troops  to  return  to  their  fornier  qoaitets. 
His  Polish  majesty  did  not  like  to  be  so  tn- 
tored  in  his  own  dominions;  he  dcpeaded 
for  his  own  safety  vaare  upon  the  valer  and 
attachment  of  his  troops  thus  asHnihfed. 
than  upon  the  friendship  of  a  prinee  wiio 
had  invaded  his  dominions,  and  seqfaealcrei 
his  revenue  without  provocatioB;  and  be 
trusted  too  much  to  the  sitoatiaD  of  ]m 
camp  at  Pirna,  which  was  deemed  miwcg- 
nable.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ksv  of  Pms- 
sia  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Seiffitz,  about 
half  a  German  league  distant  fiem  Piraa, 
and  posted  his  army  in  such  a  maBiier,  as 
to  be  able  to  intercept  all  convoys  of  pro- 
vision designed  for  the  Saxon  camp:  bis 
forces  extc^ed  on  the  right  towaids  ibe 
finontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  the  vanguard  ac- 
tually seized  the  passes  that  lead  to  the  cir- 
cles of  Satzer  and  Leutmeritz,  in  diat  king- 
dom ;  while  prince  Ferdinand  of  Bktinswick 
marched  with  a  body  of  troops  akng  the 
Elbe,  and  took  post  at  this  last  place  with- 
out opposition.    At  the  same  time,  the  king 
covered  his  own  dominions,  by  asBemUing 
two  considerable  bodies  in  Upper  and  Lover 
Silesia,  which  occupied  the    passes   that 
communicated  with  the  circles  of  l^w^rlt" 
and  E<Hiningsgratz.    Hostilities  were  eom- 
menced  on  Sie  thirteenth  day  of  September, 
by  a  detachment  of  Prussian  hnadua,  who 
attacked  an  Austrian  escort  to  a  coptoy  of 
provisions,  designed  for  the  Saxon  camp: 
and  having  rooted  them,  carried  ofl^  a  eoo- 
siderable  number  <^loaided  waffoo&    The 
magazmes  at  Dresden  were  filled  wkh  an 
immense  quantity  of  provision  and  fange 
for  the  Prassian  army,  and  the  bakers  were 
ordered  to  prepare  a  vast  quantity  of  bread, 
for  which  purpose  thirty  new  ovens  were 
erected.    When  -the  king  of  Prassia  first 
arrived  at  Dresden,  he  knged  at  tiie  boase 
of  the  countess  Moczinska,  and  gave  orders^ 
that  the  queen  and  roval  family  <^  Poland 
^ould  be  treated  with  all  doe  venentiDn 
and  respect  [See  note  2  B,  at  the  end  ^ 
this  V<A,] :  even  whUe  the  Saxon  camp  was 
blocked  up  on  every  side,  he  sometimes 
permitted  a  wagon,  loaded  with  fresh  pro- 
vision and  game,  to  pass  unmolested,  for  tfa^ 
use  of  bis  Polish  majesty. 
PRUSSIANS  PENETRATE  INTO  BOHEMIA 
DvRUiQ  these  transactions,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Prussian  army  advanced  into 
Bohemia,   under  the  command  of  Teidt- 
mareschfld  Keith,  who  reduced  the  town 
and  palace  of  Tetchen,  took  pmifpnuiun  of 
all  tne  passes,  and  encamped  near  Anaag. 
a  small  town  in  Bohemia,  at  no  great  dk- 
tance  fi^m  the  Imperial  army,  amounting 
to  fifty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  count 
Brown,  an  officer  of  Irish  extract,  into  had 
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iften  difltingaidbed  bimBelf  in  the  field  b^ 
ik  coange»  vigilance*  and  conduct.  Uis 
Praanan  m^eaty  having  left  a  conaiderable 
tody  of  troopa  hr  the  blockade  of  Pirna, 
tasumed  in  person  the  command  of  mare> 
icfaal  Keith^a  corpe,  and  advanced  to  ^ve 
Kittle  to  the  enemy.  On  the  twenty-mnth 
lay  of  September  he  formed  his  tioops  in 
wo  columns,  and  in  the  evening  arrived 
vith  bis  van  at  Welmina,  from  whence  he 
aw  the  Austrian  anny  poiBted  with  its  right 
It  Lowoechutz,  and  its  left  towards  the  Em, 
laving  occupied  with  aix  battalions  a  hoi- 
ow  way,  and  some  rising  grounds  which 
'ommanded  the  town  of  Lowoschutz,  he 
■emained  all  night  under  arms  at  Welmina ; 
uid  on  the  first  day  of  October,  early  in  the 
Homing,  formed  his  whole  army  in  order 
>f  battle;  the  first  line,  oonsistipg  of  the 
afantry,  occupying  two  bilk,  and  a  bottom 
lelwiict  them ;  the  second  line  being  form- 
3d  of  some  battalions,  and  the  thira  oom- 
iwsed  of  the  whole  cavalry.  The  Austrian 
reneral  had  taken  possession  of  Lowoschutz, 
with  a  great  body  of  inftntiy,  and  placed  a 
oattery  of  cannon  in  front  of  the  town :  he 
lud  formed  his  cavalry  chequerwise,  in  a 
lioe  between  Lowoschutz  and  the  village 
3f  Sanschitz ;  and  poeted  about  two  thou- 
sand Croats  and  irregulars  in  the  vineyards 
uid  avenuee  on  his  ri^t  The  morning 
was  darkened  with  a  thick  foff,  which  van- 
ished about  seven:  then  the  Prussian  cav- 
alry advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  horse ; 
but  received  such  a  fire  from  the  irregulars, 
posted  in  vineyards  and  ditches,  as  well  as 
from  a  numefous  artillery,  that  they  were 
obliged  to. retire  fi>i;.  protection  to  the  rear 
ofthe  Prussian  infantry  and  cannon.  There, 
being  formed  and  led  back  to  the.  charjfe, 
they  made  an  impression  on  the  Austrian 
cavalry,  and  drove  the  irregulars,  and  other 
bodies  of  infimtry,  from  the  ditches,  defiles, 
and  vineyards  which  they  possessed;  but 
they  sufiered  so  severely  in  this  dangerous 
service,  that  the  long  ordered  thera  to  re- 
aacend  the  hill«  and  Uke  post  again  behind 
the  in&ntrv,  from  whence  they  no  more  ad- 
vanced, ui  the  mean  tipe,  a  furious  can- 
nonading was  maintained  on  both  sides  with 
considerable  efiect  At  length  the  left  of 
the  Prussian  in&ntry  was  oraered  to  attack 
the  town  of  Lowoschutz  in  flank ;  but  met 
with  a  very  warm  reception,  and  in  all  like^ 
lihood,  would  have  miscarried,  had  not  veldt- 
marescbal  Keith  headed  them  in  person : 
when  he  drew  his  sword,  and  told  them  he 
would  lead  them  on,  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  all  their  powder  and  shot  were 
exhausted ;  he  turned  immediately  to  them 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  said  he  was 
very  glad  they  had  no  more  ammunition, 
being  well  assured  the  enemy  could  not 
withstand  them  at  push  of  bayonet ;  so  say- 


mg,  he  advanced  at  their  head,  and  driving 
the  Auatrians  from  Lowoschutz,  set  the 
suburbs  on  fire.  The  infimtary  had  been 
already  obliged  to  <)uit  the  eminence  on  the 
ri|^t;  and  now  their  whole  annv  retired  to 
Budin,  on  the  other  aide  ofthe  Egra.  Some 
prisoners,  colors,  and  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
taken  on  both  sides;  and  the  loss  of  each 
might  amount  to  two  thoufland  five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded ;  so  that,  on  the  wholCf 
it  was  a  drawn  battle,  though  both  generals 
claimed  the  victory.  The  detail  of  the 
action,  published  at  Berlin,  declares,  that 
the  kinff  of  Prussia  not  only  gained  the 
battle,  but  that  same  day  established  his 
head  quarters  at  Lowoechutz :  whereas  the 
Austrian  gazette  affirma,  that  the  mareschal 
count  Brown  obliged  his  Pinssian  majesty 
to  retire,  and  remained  all  night  on  the 
field  of  battle;  but  next  day  finding  his 
troops  in  want  of  water,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  Budin.  If  the  battle  was  at  all 
decisive,  the  advantage  certainly  fell  to  the 
Austrians;  for  his  Prussian  majesty,  who, 
in  all  probabili^,  had  hoped  to  winter  at 
Prague,  was  obliged,  by  the  opposition  he 
met  with,  to  resign  his  plan,  and  retreat 
hefoxe  wmter  into  the  electorate  of  Saxony. 
SAXON  ARMY  SURRENDERS. 
Thb  Prussian  army  having  rejoined  that 
body  which  had  been  left  to  block  up  the 
Saxons  at  Pima,  his  Polish  majesty  and  his 
troops  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
want,  that  it  became  indispensably  neces- 
sary either  to  attempt  an  eecape,  or  sm*- 
render  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  former 
part  oi  the  alternative  was  chosen,  and  the 
plan  conceited  with  count  Brown,  the  Aus- 
trian general,  who,  in  order  to  ftcilitate  the 
execution,  advanced  privately  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  Lichtendorf,  near  Schandean ; 
but  the  junction  could  not  be  efibcted.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  October  the  Saxons 
threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Elbe,  near 
Eonigstein,  to  which  castle  they  removed 
all  their  artillery ;  then  striking  their  tents 
in  the  night,  passed  the  river  undiscovered 
b]r  the  enemy.  They  continued  to  retreat 
with  all  possible  expedition ;  but  the  roads 
were  so  bad  they  made  little  progress.  Next 
dav,  when  part  of  them  had  advanced  about 
half  way  up  a  hill  opposite  to  Konigstein, 
and  the  rest  were  entangled  in  a  narrow 
plain,  where  there  was  no  room  to  act, 
they  perceived  that  the  Prussians  were  in 
poesessieD  of  all  the  passes,  and  found  them- 
selves surrounded  on  every  side,  Minting 
with  hunger  and  fiitigue,  and  destitute  of 
every  convenience.  In  this  deplorable  con- 
dition they  remained,  when  the  king  of 
Poland,  from  the  fortress  of  Konigstein, 
sent  a  letter  to  his  general,  the  veldtFroar- 
eschal  count  Rutowski,  vesting  him  with 
full  and  discretionary  power  to  surrender,  or 
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take  siidi  other  meiBurefl  as  he  ihoald  judce 
most  ooaductive  to  the  preeervatioo  of  the 
officers  and  eoldierB.  [See  Note  3  C,  nt  lAe 
end  ofthM  Fof.]  B|^  tbie  time  oount  Brown 
hftd  retired  to  Bmd,  so  that  there  was  no 
choice  left  A  capitulation  was  demanded ; 
bal^  in  efifoct,  the  whole  Saxon  army  was 
obliffed.  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  the 
soldiera  were  afterwards,  by  compolsion,  in- 
corporated with  the  troops  of  Prussia.  The 
king  of  Poland  beinff  thus  deprived  of  his 
electoral  dominions,  liis  tioops,  arms,  artil* 
lery,  and  ammunitioii,  tho^riit  it  high  time 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  and  retired 
with  all  escpedition  to  Poland.  His  Prus- 
sian majesty  cantoned  his  forces  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Seiilitx,  and  akng  the 
Elbe  towards  Dresden.  His  otiier  army, 
which  had  entered  Bohemia,  under  the  001&- 
mand  of  the  count  de  Ichwerin,  retired  to 
the  confines  of  the  county  of  Glatx,  where 
they  were  distributed  in  quarters  of  canton^ 
nent;  so  that  this  short  campaign  was  fin- 
ished by  the  beginning  of  November. 

KING  OF  POLAND'S  MEMORIAL  TO  THE 
STATES^ENERAL. 

Tn  king  of  Poland,  in  his  distress,  did 
not  ftal  to  implore  the  assistance  and  medi- 
ation of  neutral  powers.  His  minister  at 
the  Hague  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
States^neral,  complaining,  that  the  inva- 
noB  of  Saxony  was  one  of  those  attaclm 
against  the  law  of  nations,  whidi,  firoro  the 
great  respect  due  to  this  law,  demanded  the 
asflstance  of  every  power  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  its  own  liberty  and  indepen- 
dency. He  observed,  that  from  the  first 
glimpse  of  misunderstanding  between  tfie 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  had  ex- 
pressly enjoined  his  ministers  at  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  to  declare,  tiiatitwashis 
firm  resolution,  in  the  present  conjuncture 
of  aflkirs,  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality. 
He  represented  that  a  free  and  neutral  state 
had  been,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  invaded  by 
an  enemy,  who  disguised  himself  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  without  alleging  the 
least  complaint,  or  any  pretension  whatso- 
ever; but  founding  himself  solefy  on  his 
own  convenience,  made  himself  master,  by 
armed  force,  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  electorate,  dismantling  soine,  and  forti- 
fying others:  that  he  had  disarmed  the 
borers;  carried  ofl^  the  magistrates  as 
hostages  for  the  payment  of  unjust  and 
enormous  contributions  of  provision  and 
forage;  seized  the  coffers,  confiscated  the 
revenues  of  the  electorate,  broke  open  the 
arsenals,  and  transported  the  arms  and  ar- 
tillery to  his  own  town  of  Ma^eburgh; 
abolished  the  privy-council,  and,  mstead  of 
the  lawfbl  government,  established  a  direc- 
tory, which  acknowledged  no  other  law  but 
^'    own  arbitrary  will    He  gave  them  to 


understand  that  all  these 
no  other  than  preliminarieB  to  the  nbeui 
of  treatment  which  was    lesorved  far  1 
queen,  whose  virtues  ougiit  to  have  eoB- 
manded  respect,  even  finm  iier  eoans: 
that,  from  the  hands  of  tliat  aagOBt  pie- 
cess,  the  archives  of  the  stale  were  iine^ 
away  by  menaces  and  viol— ces,  nntwirb- 
standing  the  securi^  which  her  m^ 
had  promised  herself  onder  the  pnteetH 
of  all  laws,  human  and  divine ;  and  bbi- 
withstandin^  the  repeated  a—inicjM  fi^ 
en  by  the  fang  of  PrusBia,  that  not  osijfe 
person,  and   the  plaoe  of  her  reodoee, 
should  be  absolutely  safe,  hot  that  efa  tkf 
Prusman  flarrison  flhoold  be  under  ber^ 
rection.    He  observed,  tiint  a  prinee  «k 
declared  himself  protector  of  the  PratestiBC 
religion  had  begun  the  war,  by  enAia%^ 
very  state  to  vHiich  that  religion  mm  n 
establishment,  and  the  preeervatioa  of  in 
most  invaluable  rights:  that  hehadhnke 
throu^  the  most  remectaUe  lawi  vteek 
constitute  the  union  of  the  Getraauie  knir, 
under  color  of  a  defence  which  the  enpsK 
stood  in  no  need  of  except  agaiut  hinsn . 
that  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  he  instia 
having  enterad  Saxoi^  as  a  friend,  doMii^ 
his  army,  the  administratioo  of  his  daniH 
ions,  and,  in  a  word,  the  sacriiSee  of  te 
whole  electorate ;  and  that  die  PumbibA^ 
rectory,  in  the  declaratkin  of  mctivei,  f^ 
lished  under  the  nese  of  a  utinoe  to  shoe 
fiiendship  was  pretended,  ttiooght  it  nper- 
fluous  to  allege  even  any  pretext,  toctk 
the  usurpation  of  his  terriloiies  and  leve- 
nues.  Though  tUs  was  certainly  the  ca«. 
in  his  Prussian  majesty's  first  expositiQD^ 
motives,  the  omission  was  afterwards  sip- 
plied,  in  a  subsequent   memorid  to  die 
Statee-general ;  in  which  he  cfaufnK^ 
king  of  Poland,  as  an  accomplioe  in,  if  not 
an  accessray  to,  the  treaty  of  Peiwto^-' 
and  even  taxed  him  with  having  agfKQ  ^ 
a  partitkm  of  some   PmesiaB  tenitcnes. 
when  they  should  be  conqoered.  Thstie^ 
ty  of  partition,  however,  appears  to  Is'J 
been  made  in  time  of  actual  war,  befireu 
cause  of  dispute  was  removed  by  tbe  pw« 
of  Dresden. 

IMPERIAL  DECREES  PUBUSBED 
AGAINST  THE  KINO  OF  PRUSSA. 
WmuB  tiie  Austrian  and  Praansa  irmw 
were  in  the  field,  &eir  respective  inmisns 
were  not  kile  at  Ratisbon,  where  tiff«  Im- 
perial decrees  were  puUiaiied  agtiist  m 
Prussian  majesty:  the  first,  aomoioBij^^" 
prince  to  wimdraw  his  troo^  fiomtbe  ele^ 
torate  of  Saxony :  tiie  seocnd,  comoto^ 
all  the  vassals  of  the  empire  emp^Tsd  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  quit  thatsernoev- 
mediately;  and  the  third,  inbiddiaf^ 
members  of  the  empire  to  sofler  anj  kt^ 
of  soldiefs,  for  the  Prussian  service, toK 
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■aifled  within  their  respective  kurisclictione. 
Phe  French  minieter  declared  to  the  diet, 
hat  the  proceedinoB  of  hie  Pnunan  majee- 
y  havinff  diaclosed  td  the  world  the  project 
lODCfirted  between  that  prince  and  the  kinpf 
•f  England,  to  excite  in  the  empire  a  reljh 
f  ioua  war,  which  might  be  fiivorable  to  thdr 
Articular  views,  his  most  Christian  raaje** 
y,  in  consequence  of  his  engagement  with 
he  empress^neen,  and  many  other  princes 
f  the  empire,  beihg  resolved  to  succor  them 
n  the  most  efficacioos  manner,  would  ibrth^ 
i^ith  send  such  a  number  of  troops  to  their 
id,  as  might  be  thought  necessiiiy  to  pre- 
erve  the  liberty  of  the  Germanic  body. 
>n   the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  minister 
.aeured  the  diet,  that  his  master  would  very 
oon  produce  the  proofe  that  were  come  to 
lis   hands;  of  the  plan  concerted  by  the 
ourts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden,  for  the  sob- 
ersion  of  his  electoral  house,  and  for  im- 
losing  upon  him  a  yoke,  which  seemed  to 
hreaten  the  whole  empire. 
>ECLARATION  OF  DIFFERENT  POWERa 
About  the  same  time,  the  Russian  resi- 
ieat  at  the  Hague  communicated  to  the 
itateshgeneral  a  declaration  ftom  his  mis- 
re88«  impoittng,  that  her  Imperial  majesty 
Laving  seen  a  memorial  presented  at  the 
ourt  of  Vienna  by  the  king  of  Prussia's 
fnvoy  extraordinary,  was  thereby  ccxivinced 
hat  ids  Prussian  majesty's  intention  was  to 
ttack  the  territories  of  the  emnrees-queen ; 
n  which  case,  she  (the  czarina)  was  inevi- 
ably  obliged  to  succor  her  ally  with  all  her 
brces ;  ^  which  end  she  had  ordered  all 
ler  troope  in  Livonia  to  be  forthwith  assem- 
ded  on  the  frontiers,  and  hold  themselves 
Q  readtneas  to  march :  that,  moreover,  the 
taasian  admiralty  had  been  enjoined  to 
provide  immediately  a  sufficient  number  of 
raUeyn  for  transporting  a  large  body  of 
roops  to  Lubeck.  The  ministers  of  the  em- 
ireflB^iueen,  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  Lon- 
loo,  delivered  memorials  to  the  States-gen- 
rral  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  demanding 
he  succors  which  these  two  powers  were 
oand  to  affi>rd  the  house  of  Austria  by  the 
re&ty  of  Aix-la^Chapelle ;  but  their  high 
ai^htineeses  kept  warilv  a1oo(  by  dint  of 
evasion,  and  the  king  of*^  Great  Britain  was 
ar   otherwise  enga^.    The  invasion  of 
Saxony  had  well  nigh  produced  tragedies 
n   the  royal  family  of  France.    The  dau- 
^hinesB^  who  was  far  advanced  in  her  pre^- 
lancy,  no  sooner  learned  the  distressful  cn> 
rumstances  of  her  parents,  the  kin^  and 
|ueen  of  Pbland,  than  she  was  seized  with 
riolent^ti,  which  occasioned  a  miscarriage 
Liid  brought  her  life  into  the  most  imminent 
langer.  The  Prussian  minister  was  imme- 
I  lately  ordered  to  quit  Versailles ;  and  di- 
ectioos  were  dispatched  to  the  French 
ninister  at  Berlin,  to  retire  from  that  court 


without  taking  leave.  Finally,  the  emperor 
<^  Germanv  concluded  a  new  convention 
with  the  French  king,  regulating  the  suc- 
cors to  be  derived  from  that  quarter:  he 
claimed,  in  all  the  usual  forms,  the  assiBtp 
ance  of  the  Germanic  body,  as  guarantee 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction  and  treaty  of 
Dresden ;  uid  Sweden  was  also  addressed 
on'  the  same  subject 

mS  PRUSSIAN  MAJEOTrS  ANSWER  TO 
THE  SAXON  MEMORIAL. 

Thk  king  of  Prussia  did  not  passively 
bear  all  the  imputations  that  were  fixed 
upon   his   conduct    His  minister  at  the 
Hague  presented  a  memorial,  in  answer  to 
that  of  the  Saxon  resident,  in  which  he  ac" 
cused  the  court  of  Dresden  of  having  adopt- 
ed every  part  of  the  scheme  which  his  ene- 
mies Md  formed  for  his  destruction.    He 
affirmed  that  the  Saxon  ministers  had,  in  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  played  off*  every  en-* 
gine  of  unwarrantable  politics,  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  execution  of  their 
project :  that  they  had  endeavored  to  give 
I  an  odious  torn  to  his  most  usnocent  actions : 
that  they  had  spared  neither  maliciods  in- 
sinuations, nor  even  the  most  atrocious  cal- 
umnies, to  alienate  all  the  world  from  his 
majesty,  and  raise  up  enemies  against  him 
everywhere.    He  said,  he  had  received  in- 
formation that  the  court  of  Saxony  intend- 
ed to  let  his  troops  pass  freely,  and  aflier- 
wards  wait  for  events  of  which  they  might 
avail  themselves,  either  by  joinincf  his  ene- 
mies, or  making  a  diversion  in  his  domin- 
ions :  that  in  such  a  situation  he  could  not 
avoid  having  recourse  to  the  only  means 
which  were  left  him  for  preventing  his  in- 
evitable ruin,  by  putting  it  out  of  ue  pow- 
er of  Saxony  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
enemies.    He  asserted,  that  all  the  mea^ 
sures  be  had  pursued  iii'that  electorate  were 
but  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  first 
resolution  he  was  forced  to  take  for  bis  own 

§  reservation :  that  he  bad  done  nothing  but 
eprived  the  court  of  Saxony  of  the  means 
of  hurting  him ;  and  this  had  been  done 
with  all  possible  moderation :  that  the  coun- 
try enjoyed  all  the  security  and  all  the 
quiet  which  could  be  expected  in  the  very 
midst  of  peace,  the  Prussian  troops  observ- 
ing the  most  exact  discipline :  that  all  due 
respect  was  shown  to  the  queen  of  Poland, 
who  had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  most 
suitable  representations,  to  suffer  some  pa- 
pers to  be  taken  ft'om  the  paper  office,  of 
which  his  Prussian  majesty  already  had 
copies ;  and  thought  it  necessary,  to  ascer- 
tain the  dangerous  design  of  tiie  Saxon 
ministry  against  him,  to  secure  the  orig^m- 
als ;  the  existence  and  reality  of  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  denied.  He  ob- 
served, that  every  man  has  a  right  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  with  which  he  is  threat- 
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enedy  and  to  ritoit  it  upon  its  author ;  and 
that  neither  the  oonatitutiooB  nor  the  laws 
of  the  empire  could  obstruct  the  ezertioQ 
of  a  right  so  superior  to  all  others  as  that 
of  self-preservation  and  selMefence ;  espe- 
cially when  the  depository  of  these  laws  is 
so  cJosely  united  to  the  enemy,  as  manifest^ 
ly  to  abuse  his  power  in  her  &vor. 

But  the  most  important  step  which  his 
Prussian  majestj  took  in  his  own  justifica- 
tion, was  that  or  publishing  another  memo- 
rial, specifying  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  and  Saxony,  and  their  dangerous 
designs  against  his  person  and  interest, 
tog^her  with  the  original  documents  ad- 
duced as  proo6  of  these  sinister  intentions. 
As  a  knowledge  of  these  pieces  is  requisite 
to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  tne  motives  which 
produced  the  dreadful  war  ijipon  the  conti- 
nent, it  will  not  be  amiss  to  usher  the  sub- 
stance of  them  to  the  reader's  acquaintance. 
His  Prussian  majesty  affirms,  that  to  arrive 
at  the  source  of  the  vast  plan  upon  which 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Saxony  had  been 
emc^oyed  against  him  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Dresden,  we  must  trace  it  as  far  back  as 
the  war  which  preceded  this  peace:  that 
the  fond  hopes  which  the  two  allied  courts 
had  conceived  upon  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  gave  occasion  to  a  treaty 
of  eventual  partition,  stipulating  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  should  possess  the  dutchy 
of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz :  while 
the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  should 
share  the  dutchies  of  Ma^eburghand  Crois- 
sen ;  the  circles  of  ZuUichow  and  Swibus, 
together  with  the  Prussian  part  of  Lusatia : 
that  after  the  peace  of  Dr^Nlen,  concluded 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-five,  there  was  no  further  room  for  a 
treaty  of  this  nature ;  yet  the  court  of  Vien- 
na proposed  to  that  of  Saxony  a  new  alli- 
ance, in  which  the  treaty  of  eventual  parti- 
tion should  be  renewed ;  but  this  last  thought 
it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a 
greater  consistency  to  their  plan,  by  ground- 
ing it  upon  an  alliance  between  the  empress- 
queen  and  the  czarina.  Accordingly,  these 
two  powers  did,  in  fact,  conclude  a  defensive 
alliance  atPetersburgh  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year;  but  &e  body,  or  ostensible 
part  of  tliis  treaty,  was  composed  merely 
with  a  view  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  public  six  secret  article  the  fourth 
of  which  was  levelled  singly  against  Prus- 
sia, according  to  the  exact  copy  of  it,  which 
appeared  among  the  documents.  In  this 
article,  the  empress-queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  sets  out  with  a  protestation,  that 
she  will  religiously  observe  the  treaty  of 
Dresden ;  but  explains  her  real  way  of  think- 
ing upon  the  subject  a  little  lower,  in  the 
folbwing  terms :  ^'  If  the  king  of  Prussia 


siwuld  be  the  first  to  depart  ftom  this  peace, 
by  attacking  either  her  maiesty  tbe  enipre» 
(|ueen  of  Hungary  and  JUtkenm,  or  her  im- 
jesty  the  empress  of  Rnasia,  or  even  the  re- 
public of  Poland;  in  all  these  cases,  the 
rights  of  the  cmpieoD  qneen  to  SUesia  aad 
tM  county  of  Gktz  would  again  take  phoe, 
and  recover  their  fiiU  efifect :  the  two  can- 
tracting  parties  should  mutually  assist  eKh 
other  with  sixty  thousand  men  to  achiete 
these  conquests."  The  king  observes  upoe 
this  article^  that  every  war  wlucfa  can  arise 
between  hiin  and  Russia,  or  tiie  repiiUie  of 
Poland,  would  be  looked  npon  as  a  manifest 
infinction  of  the  peace  of  Dresden,  and  ■> 
revival  of  the  rights  of  the  boose  of  Aostrk 
to  Silesia;  though  neither  Rnsaia  Hor  the 
republic  of  Pdai3  is  at  all  oooeemed  in  the 
treaty  of  Dresden ;  and  though  tbe  latter, 
with  which  the  king  lived  in  the  most  inti- 
mate friendahip,  was  not  even  in  alliance 
with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  thai*  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  aatnre,  re- 
ceived among  all  civilized  nafiiww,  tbe  most 
the  court  of  Vienna  could  be  antfaorized  to 
do  in  such  cases,  would  be  tonend  those  aor- 
coEB  to  her  allies  which  are  doe  to  th^  hf 
treaties,  without  her  having  the  leasifre- 
tence,  on  that  acconnt,  ta  me  herself  fi«n 
the  particular  engagements  snbsttting  be- 
tween her  and  the  xmg:  he  appealed,  there- 
fore, to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  worU. 
whether  in  this  secret  article  the  cootnct- 
ing  powers  had  kept  within  the  bonods  of  i 
defensive  alliance ;  or  whether  this  utide 
did  not  rather  contain  a  plan' of  an  ofienarp 
alliance  against  the  king  of  Prussia.  He 
affirmed  it  was  obvious,  from  this  article, 
that  the  coart  of  Vienna  had  prepared  three 
pretences  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia;  and 
that  she  thought  to  attain  her  end,  either  by 
provoking  the  king  to  oommenoe  boetilities 
against  her,  or  to  kindle  a  war  between  his 
maiesty  and  Russia,  by  her  secret  mtrigties 
and  machinaticns:  he  alleged  that  the  coon 
of  Saxony,  being  invited  to  aecede  to  tius 
alliance,  eagerly  accepted  tbe  iavitatkin; 
fiimished  its  ministers  at  Petereboigh  with 
fill!  powers  for  that  purpose ;  and  oniered 
them  to  dechue  that  their  master  was  not 
only  ready  to  accede  to  the  treaty  itself^  but 
also  to  the  secret  article  against  Praasia : 
and  to  join  in  the  regulations  made  by  the 
two  courts,  provided  efiectnal  nessnres 
should  be  taken,  as  well  for  the  security  tA 
Saxony,  as  for  its  indemnification  and  reeon- 
pense,  in  proportion  to  the  eflbvts  mod.  pro- 
gress that  might  be  made :  that  the  eomt  et 
Dresden  declared,  if  upon  any  frea^  attack 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  rmpteia  gymiii 
should,  by  their  sssistanoe,  not  only  re<BB 
quer  Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Uh^z.  fact 
also  reduce  him  within  narrow  boonda,  th** 
king  of  Poland,  as  elector  of  Saxony,  wodt^ 
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.bide  by  tiie  ptrtitioD  fimner]y  Btipalated 
letween  him  and  the  empresB-qaeen.  He 
Jflo  declared  that  count  Lobb,  the  Saxon 
aiojflter  at  Vienna,  waa  char^^  to  open  a 
rivate  negotiation  for  settling  an  eventual 
artition  of  the  conquest  which  might  be 
mde  on  Pruaaia,  by  layin^r  down,  as  the 
asis  of  it,  the  treaty  of  Leipsick,  si^ed  on 
\te  eighteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one 
iKMiaand  aeven  hundred  and  fbrtv-five,  aa 
^ouid  appear  by  the  documenta  affixed.  He 
wned  it  had  been  auppoaed,  through  the 
rhole  of  this  negotiation,  that  the  lung  of 
^runia  should  be  the  aggresBor  against  the 
ourt  of  Vienna ;  but  he  insisted,  that  even 
1  tbia  case,  the  king  of  Poland  could  have 
0  right  to  make  conquests  on  his  Prussian 
lajesty.  He  likewise  acknowledged,  that 
be  court  of  Saxony  had  not  vet  acceded  in 
)nn  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh ;  but  he 
bserved,  its  allies  were  given  to  understand 
gain  and  agam,  that  it  was  ready  to  accede 
rithout  restriction,  whenever  this  could  be 
one  without  risk ;  and  the  advantages  to 
e  gained  should  be  secured  in  its  fiivor: 
ircumstances  proved  by  divers  authentic 
ocamentB,  particularly  by  a  letter  from 
ouDt  Flemixig  to  count  de  Bruhl,  informing 
tim  that  count  Uhlefield  had  charged  him 
0  represent  afresh  to  his  court,  that  tiiey 
Ottld  not  take  too  secure  measures  against 
be  ambitious  views  of  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
hat  Saxony,  in  particular,  ought  to  be  cau- 
ioua,  as  being  the  nlost  exposed :  that  it  was 
•f  the  highest  importance  to  strengthen 
heir  old  engagements,  upon  the  footing  pro- 
Kwd  by  the  late  count  de  Harrach,  m  the 
[ear  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
ive;  a  step  which  might  be  taken  on  ooca- 
ioD  of  his  Polish  majesty's  accession  to  the 
featy  of  Petersburgh.  The  answer  of  count 
|ruM  to  this  dispatch  imported,  that  the 
ing  of  Poland  was  not  averse  to  treat  in 
be  atmcst  secrecy  with  the  court  of  Vien- 
la  about  succors,  by  private  and  confidential 
ieclaiatioDs  relating  to  the  fourth  secret  ar- 
icle  of  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  on  con- 
tition  of  reasonable  terms  and  ^vantages, 
^ch  in  this  case  ought  to  be  granted  to 
lis  majesty.    He  quoted  other  dispatches, 

0  prove  the  unwillingness  of  his  Polish  ma- 
jesty to  declare  himself  until  the  king  of 
^ssia  should  be  attacked,  and  his  forces 
livided;  and  that  this  scruple  was  admitted 
^y  the  allies  of  Saxony.  From  these  pre- 
nises  he  deduced  this  inference,  that  the 
'oort  of  Dresden,  without  having  acceded 
n  forai  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  was 
iot  less  an  accomplice  in  the  dangerous  de- 
%w  which  the  court  of  Vienna  had  ground- 
ed upon  this  treaty ;  and  that  having  been 
iispensed  with  from  a  formal  concurrence, 

1  had  only  waited  for  that  moment  when  it 
night,  without  runnmg  any  great  risk,  con- 
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cur  in  effect,  and  share  the  spoils  of  ita 
neighbor.  In  expectation  of  this  period,  he 
said,  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  ministers  la- 
bored in  concert  and  underhand  with  the 
more  ardor,  to  brin^  the  castis  foederit  into 
existence ;  for  it  being  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  treaty,  t£it  any  war  whatever 
between  him  and  Russia  would  authorize 
the  empress-queen  to  take  Silesia,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done  but  to  kindle  such 
a  war;  for  which  purpose  no  method  was 
found  more  proper  than  that  of  embroiling 
the  king  with  the  emfHress  of  Russia;  and 
to  provoke  that  princess  with  all  sorts  of 
fidse  insinuations,  impostures,  and  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies,  in  laying  to  his  majes- 
ty*s  charge  a  variety  of  designs,  sometimes 
against  Russia,  and  even  the  person  of  the 
czarina ;  sometimes  views  upmi  Poland,  and 
sometimes  intrigues  in  Sweden.  By  these 
and  other  such  contrivances,  he  affirmed 
they  bad  kindled  the  animositjr  of  the  em- 
press to  such  a  degree,  that  m  a  council 
held  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
she  had  resolved  to  attack  the  king  ci  Prus- 
sia, without  any  further  discussion,  whether 
he  should  fall  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  Rus- 
sia, or  one  of  them  should  begin  with  him: 
a  resolution  which  for  that  time  was  firus- 
trated  by  their  want  of  seamen  and  maga- 
zines; but  the  preparations  were  continued 
under  pretence  of  keeping  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  con- 
tracted in  the  last  subsidiary  convention 
with  England ;  and  when  all  were  finished, 
the  storm  would  fall  on  the  king  of  Prussia. 
This  is  the  substance  of  that  famous  me- 
morial publi^ed  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  to 
which  the  justifying  pieces  or  authentic 
documenta  were  annexed ;  and  to  Which  a 
circumstantial  answer  was  exhibited  hy  tiie 
partisans  of  her  imperial  majesty.  Specious 
reasons  may,  doubtless,  bis  adduced  on 
either  side  of  almost  any  dispute,  by  writers 
of  mgenuity ;  but,  in  examimng[  this  contest, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  both  sides  adopted 
illicit  practices.  The  empress-queen  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony  had  certainly  a  right 
to  form  defensive  treaties  for  their  own  pre- 
servation; and  without  all  doubt,  it  was 
their  interest  and  their  duty  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  enterprises  of  such  a  fonni- 
dable  neighbor;  but,  at  the  same  tune,  the 
contracting  parties  seem  to  have  carried 
their  views  much  fhrther  than  def^sive 
measures.  Perhaps  the  comt  of  Vienna 
considered  the  cession  of  Silesia  as  a  cir- 
cumstance altogether  compulsive,  and, 
therefore,  not  binding  against  the  nghta  of 
natural  equity.  She  did  not  at  all  doubt 
that  the  kin^  of  Prussia  would  be  tempted 
by  his  ambition  and  great  warlike  power,  to 
take  some  step  which  might  be  jusdy  inter- 
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preted  into  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
Dresden ;  and  in  that  caae  she  was  deter- 
mined to  avail  herself  of  the  'confederacy 
she  had  formed,  that  she  miffht  retrieve  the 
countries  she  had  lost  by  Sie  unfortmiate 
events  of  the  last  war,  as  well  as  bridle  the 
dangerous  power  and  disposition  of  the 
Prussian  monarch;  and,  in  all  probability, 
the  king  of  Poland,  over'  and  above  the 
same  consideration,  was  desirous  of  some 
indemnification  for  the  last  irruption  into 
his  electoral  dominions,  and  the  great  sums 
he  had  paid  for  the  subsequent  peace. 
Whether  they  were  authorized  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  to  make  reprisals  by 
an  actual  partition  of  the  countries  they 
might  conquer,  supposing  him  to  be  the  ag- 
sressor,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  appear,  that  his  Prus- 
sian majesty's  danger  was  such  as  entitled 
him  to  take  those  violent  steps  which  he 
now  attempted  to  histiiy.  By  this  time  the 
flame  of  war  was  kindled  up  to  a  blaze  that 
soon  filled  the  empire  with  ruin  and  desola- 
tion ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  drawn 
upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  three 
greatest  powers  in  Europe,  who  laid  aside 
Sieir  former  animosities,  and  every  coosid- 
ention  <^  that  balance  which  it  had  cost 
such  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve,  in  or- 
der to  conspire  his  destruction.  The  king 
himself  could  not  but  foresee  this  confede- 
racy, and  know  the  power  it  might  exert; 
but  probably  he  confided  so  jnuch  in  the 
number,  the  valor,  and  discipline  of  his 
troops;  in  the  skill  of  his  officers;  in  his 
own  conduct  and  activity ;  that  be  hoped  to 
crush  the  house  of  Austria  by  one  rapid  en- 
deavor at  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  or  at 
least  establish  himself  in  Bohemia,  before 
her  allies  could  move  to  her  assistance;  In 
this  hope,  however,  he  was  disappointed  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  councils.  He 
found  the  empress-queen  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  against  him  in  every  avenue  to 
her  dominions ;  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
assisted  by  the  circles  of  the  empire.  He 
saw  himself  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  the  Russian  empress,  and  the  sword  of 
France  gleaming  over  his  head,  without  any 
prospect  of  assistance  but  that  which  he 
mij^ht  derive  from  his  alliance  with  Great 
Bntain.  Thus  the  king  of  England  ex- 
changed the  alliance  of  Russia,  who  was 
his  subsidiary,  and  the  firiendship  of  the  em- 
press-queen, his  old  and  natural  ally,  for  a 
new  connexion  with  his  Prussian  majesty, 
who  could  neither  act  as  an  auxiliary  to 
Great  Britain,  nor  as  a  protector  to  Hano- 
ver; and  for  this  connexion  the  advantage 
of  which  was  merely  negative,  such  a  price 
was  paid  by  England  as  had  never  been 
given  by  nnj  otiier  potentate  of  Europe, 
even  for  services  <^  the  greatest  importance. 


DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  PARIiAMET 
OF  PARIS  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

About  the  latter  end  of  Noveonber,  ^ 
Saxon  minister  at  Ratisbon  delivered  to  i/ 
diet  a  new  and  amjde  naemcMia],  explaisqE 
the  lamentable  sta^  of  that  electonte,  ik 
imploring  afresh  the  aasistance  of  tbe  a 

Sire,    llie  king  of  PinflBia  had  al»  id 
ressed  a  letter  to  the  diet,  demaodinf  9cc 
cor  of  the  several  states,  agreeably  to  dier 
guarantees  of  the  trestles  of  WettpiisU 
and  Dresden :  but  the  minister  of  Jlectz. 
as  director  of  the  diet,  haying  refesed :. 
lay  it  before  that  assembly,  the  numrtersr 
Brandenburgh  ordered  it  to  be  ptinted,  an: 
sent  to  his  coort  for  fiother  instractioBs.  Is 
the  mean  time  his  Pmssiaii  majesty  thn^: 
proper  to  intimate  to  the  king^  and  sente  i{ 
Poland,  that  should  the  Rusian  troofs  be 
permitted  to  march  thimigfa  that  kingdom, 
they  might  expect  to  see  their  coontry  w^ 
a  scene  of  war  and  desolation.    In  frasce. 
the  prospect  of  a  eenoral  and  sBOgnisri 
war  did  not  at  all  allay  the  disturfauce 
which  sprang  from  the  disBensioo  betim 
the  clevfj  and  parliament,  toocfaisf  ok 
bull  Umgenitus.    The   king  being  igo 
brought  over  to  the  ecclesiastica}  ode  ct' 
the  mspute,  received  a  brief  from  the  popp. 
laying  it  down  as  a  fundamentil  Ktxk. 
that  whosoever  refuses  to  submit  to  the  bi- 
Unigenitus  is  in  the  way  of  damnatioo:  wi 
certain  cases  are  specified,  in  whidi  tb 
sacraments  are  to  be  doiied.    The  pvb- 
ment  of  P^ris,  considering'  this  brief  or  ba*. 
as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  ngbts  of  t^: 
Gallican  church,  issued  an  arrk  or  decree. 
suppressing   the  said  boll ;  reservinf  tc' 
themselves  the  right  of  providinf  uiiib^ 
the  inconveniences  with  which  it  mi^t  be 
attended,  as  well  as  the  juriyilege  to  wain- 
tain  in  their  full  force  the  preeofsu^of 
the  crown,  the  power  and  junsdictuDof  the 
bishops,  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicu  diorcb. 
and  the  customs  of  the  r^m.    Tite  kinf . 
dissatisfied  with  their  interpositkiD,  declared 
his  design  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice  in  perso:. 
at  the  lialace.    According^ly,  on  the  tweli^ 
day  of^  November,  the  wiuile  body  d  his 
guards,  amounting  to  ten  thousuid  mec 
took  post  in  the  city  of  Paris;  andneitav 
the  king  repaired  with  the  usual  eereoHSJ 
to  the  i»kce,  where  the  bed  of  joEtioe  n> 
held :  among  other  regulatioos,  tn  edic' 
was  issued  for  suppreaamg  the  finrtli  u^ 
fifth  chambers  of  mquests,  the  mesibencf 
which  had  remarkahly  distinguisbed  tben- 
selves  by  their  opposition  to  the  boll  Uiu* 
genitus. 

DEARTH  OF  CORN  IN  ENGLAXU 

In  England,  the  dearth  of  ooni,  anwi^iB 

a  great  measure  from  the  iniquitous  pnc- 

tice  of  engrossioff,  was  so  severe^  m  ^ 

the  common  peoj^e,  that  insuirectiQDB  weR 
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in  Shropshire  and  Wftrwickshire  by 
the  poptilace,  in  conjunction  with  the  col- 
liers, who  seized  by  violence  all  the  pro- 
vision   they  could  find;  pillaging  without 
distinction  the  millerB^  fkimers,  grocers,  and 
butcherB»  until  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
g^entlemen  of  the  country,  at  the  heads  of 
their    tenants  and  '  dependants.    Disorders 
of  the  same  nature  were  excited  by  the 
colliers  on  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  those 
employed  in  the  works  in   Cumberland. 
The  corporations,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen, 
in  difierent  P^rts  of  the  kingdom,  exerted 
themselves  lor  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who 
were  greatly  distressed ;  and  a  grand  coun- 
cil bemflr  assembled  at  St  James's  on  the 
same  suTrject,  a  proclamation  was  published, 
for  patting  the  laws  in  speedy  ana  effectual 
execution  against  the  loresbillers  and  en- 
grossers of  corn. 

The  fbar  of  an  invasion  having  now  sub- 
sided, and  Hanover  being  supposed  in  great- 
er dangrer  than  G];pat  Britam,  the  auxilia- 
ries of   that  electorate  were  transported 
from  England  to  their  own  country.     At 
the   latter  end  of  the  season,  when  the 
weather  became  severe,  the  inn-keepers  of 
England  refused  to  admit  the  Hessian  sol- 
^  diers  into  winter-quarters,  as  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  that  purpose  by  act  of 
parliament ;  eo  that  thoy  were  obliged  to 
nut  their  camp,  and  remain  in  the  open 
fields  till  January ;  but  the  rigor  of  this  un- 
comfortable situation  was  softened  by  the 
hand  of  generous  charity,  which  liberally 
supplied  them  with  all  manner  of  refresh- 
ment, and  other  conveniencies ;  an  humane 
interposition,  which  rescued  the  national 
character  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty 
and  ingratitude. 

se;ssion  opened. 

On  the  second  day  of  December,  his  ma- 
jesty opened  the  session  of  parliament  with 
a  speech  that  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the 
genius  of  England.  He  expnssed  his  con- 
ndence,  that,  under  the  jruidance  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  union,  fortitude,  and  affec- 
tion of  his  people  would  enable  him  to  sur- 
mount all  difficulties,  and  vindicate  the  dig- 
nity of  his  crown  against  the  ancient  enemy 
of  Great  Britain.  He  declared,  that  the 
succor  and  preservation  of  America  consti- 
tuted a  main  object  of  his  attention  and 
solicitude ;  and  observed,  that  the  growing 
dangers  to  which  the  British  colonies  might 
^nd  exposed,  from  late  losses  in  that  coun- 
try, demanded  resolutions  of  vigor  and  dis- 
pstch.  He  said,  an  adequate  and  firm  de- 
fence at  home  should  maintain  the  chief 
place  in  his  thoughts;  and  in  this  great 
view  he  had  nothmg  so  much  at  heart  as  to 
remove  all  grounds  of  dissatisfiiction  from 
his  people :  for  this  end,  he  recommended 
to  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  parliament 


the  framing  of  a  national  militia,  planned 
and  regulated  with  equal  regard  to  the 
just  rights  of  his  crown  and  people ;  an  in- 
stitution which  might  become  one  eood  re»> 
source  in  time  of  general  danger.  He  took 
notice  that  the  unnatural  union  of  councils 
abroad,  the  calamities  which,  in  consequence 
of  this  unhappy  conjunction,  might,  by  ir- 
ruption of  foreign  armies  into  the  empire, 
shake  its  constitution,  overturn  its  system, 
and  threaten  oppression  to  the  Protestant 
interest  on  the  continent,  were  events 
which  must  sensibly  afiect  the  minds  of  the 
British  nation,  and  had  fixed  the  eyes  of 
Europe  on  this  new  and  dangerous  crisis. 
He  ^ve  them  to  understand  Uiat  the  body 
of  his  electoral  troops,  which  were  brought 
hither  at  the  desire  of  his  pariiament,  he 
had  now  directed  to  return  to  his  dominions 
in  Germany,  reiving  with  pleasure  on  the 
spirit  and  zeal  of  his  people,  in  defence  of 
his  person  and  realm.  He  told  the  com- 
mons that  he  confided  in  their  wisdom,  for 
preferring  more  vigorous  efibrts,  though 
more  expensive,  to  a  less  efiectual,  and 
therefore  less  frugal  plan  of  war ;  that  he 
had  placed  before  them  the  dangers  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  public ;  and  it  was  th^ir  duty 
to  lay  the  burdens  they  should  judge  una- 
voidable in  such  a  manner  as  should  least 
disturb  and  exhaust  his  people.  He  ex- 
pressed his  concern  for  the  sunerings  of  the 
poor,  arising  from  the  present  dearth  of 
corn,  and  for  the  disturbances  to  which  it 
had  given  rise ;  and  exhorted  his  parliament 
to  consider  of  proper  provisions  for  prevent- 
ing the  like  mischiefs  hereafter.  He  con- 
cluded with  remarking,  that  unprosperous 
events  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
drawn  from  his  subjects  signal  proofs  how 
dearly  they  tendered  the  honor  of  his 
crown;  therefore,  they,  could  not,  on  his 
part,  fkil  to  meet  with  just  returns  of  un- 
wearied care,  and  unceasing  endeavors  for 
the  glory,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  his 
people* 

DEBATES  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 
Thb  king  having  retired  from  the  house 
of  peers,  the  speech  was  read  bv  lord  San- 
dys, appointed  to  act  as  speaker  to  that 
house ;  then  earl  Gower  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress, which,  however,  was  not  carried 
without  objection.  In  one  part  of  it  his 
majesty  was  thanked  for  having  caused  a 
body  of  electoral  troops  to  come  into  Eng- 
land at  the  request  or  his  parliament;  and 
this  article  was  disagreeable  to  those  who 
had  disapproved  of  &e  request  in  the  last 
session.  They  said  they  wished  to  see  the 
present  address  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  lords;  a  satisfaction  they  Qpuld  not  have, 
if  such  a  paragraph  should  be  inserted ;  for 
they  still  thought  the  bringing  over  Hano- 
verian troops  a  preposterous  measure ;  be- 
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cause  it  had  not  only  loaded  the  nation 
with  an  enormous  expense,  but  also  fur- 
nnhed  the  court  of  France  with  a  plausible 
pretence  for  invading  the  electorate,  which 
otherwise  it  would  have  no  shadow  of  rea- 
son to  attack;  besides,  the  expedient  was 
held  in  reprobation  by  the  subjects  in  gen- 
eral, and  such  a  paragraph  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  insult  on  tne  people.  Not- 
withstanding these  exceptions,  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  important,  the  address, 
including  this  paragraph,  was  approved  by 
a  great  majority. 

BILL  PASSED  FOR  PROHIBITING  THE 

EXPORTATION  OF  CORN. 
Ir  the  address  of  the  commons  no  such 
paragraph  was  inserted.    As  soon  as  the 
speaker  had  recited  his  maje8ty*s  speech, 
Mr.  Charles  Townshend  proposed  the  heads 
of  an  address,  to  which  the  house  unani- 
mously agreed;  and  it  was  nresented  ac- 
cordingly.   This  necessary  rorm  was  no 
sooner  discussed,  than  the  house,  with  a 
warmth  of  humanity  and  benevolence  suita- 
ble to  such  an  assembly,  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee,  to  deliberate  on  that  part  of 
his  majesty's  speech  which  related  to  the 
dearth  of  com  that  so  much  distressed  the 
poorer  class  of  people.    A  bill  was  immedi- 
ately firamed  to  prohibit,  fbr  a  time  limited, 
the  exportation  of  corn,  malt,  meal,  flour, 
bread,  biscuit,  and  starch ;  and  a  resolution 
unanimously  taken  to  address  the  sovereign, 
that  an  embargo  might  be  forthwith  laid 
upon  all  ships  laden  or  to  be  laden  with 
thes^  commoiities  to  be  exported  from  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    At  the 
same  time,  vice-admiral  Boecawen,  from 
the  board  of  admiralty,  informed  the  house, 
that  the  king  and  the  board  having  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  cf  c^miraf 
Byng,  in  a  late  action  with  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  the  appear- 
ance of  his  not  having  acted  agreeably  to 
his  instructions  fbr  the  relief  of  Minorca,  he 
was  then  in  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the 
admiralty,  in  order  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial:  that  although  this  was  no  more 
than  what  was  usual  in  like  cases,  yet  as 
admiral  Byng  was  then  a  member  of  the 
house,  and  as  his  confinement  might  detain 
him  some  time  from  his  duty  there,  the 
board  of  admiralty  thought  it  a  respect  due 
to  the  house  to  inform  them  of  the  commit- 
ment and  detainer  of  the  said  admiral.  This 
message  being  delivered,  the  journal  of  the 
house  in  relation  to  rear-admiral  Knowles 
[See  ncfte  3  D,  of  the  end  of  this  Vol]  was 
read,  and  what  Mr.  Boscawen  now  commu- 
nicated was  also  inserted. 

The  committees  of  supply,  and  of  ways 
and  means,  being  appointed,  took  into  con- 
sideration the  necessities  of  the  state,  and 
made  very  ample  pro^asion  for  enabling  his 


majestyto  maintain  the  war  with  vigor.^ 
1757.  They  granted  fif^-five  thoaeaiia  men 
fbr  the  sea  service,  including  eleven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  nineteen  maiiBeB; 
and  for  the  land  service,  forty-nine  thowaad 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  efiective  Beot 
comprehending  four  tlK>U8aDd  and  eiefat  io- 
valias.    The  supply  was  granted  ror  the 
maintenance  of  these  forces,  as  well  as  fir 
the  troops  of  Hesse  and  Hanover;  fcr  the 
ordnance;  the  levy  of  new  regiments;  fir 
assisting  his  majesty  in  forming  and  main- 
taining an  army  of  observation,  fbr  the  just 
and  necessary  defence  and  preservatian  of 
his  electoral  dominions,  and  those  of  his  al- 
lies; and  towards  enabling  him  to  fulfil  bis 
engagements  with  the  king  of  Pnnaia;  for 
the  security  of  the  empire  against  the  ir- 
ruption of  roreign  armies  (2),  as  well  as  fbr 
the  support  of  the  common  caa«e ;  for  build- 
ing and  repairs  of  ships,  hiring  transports, 
payment  of  half-pay  officers,  and  the  pen- 
sions of  widows ;  for  enaMing  his  majesty  to 
discharge  the  like  sum,  raised  in  pantmice 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  cf  par- 
liament, and  charged  upon  the  first  aids  or 
supplies  to  be  granted  in  this  session;  fer 
enaoling  the  governors  and  gnapdwns  of 
the  hospital  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  exposed  and  deserted  yooflg  chil- 
dren, to  receive  all  such  children,  under  a 
certain  a^e,  as  should  be  brooglit  to  the 
said  hospital  within  the  compass  of  one 
ypar  (3);  for  maintaining  and  supporting 
the  new  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia ;  for  re- 
pairing and  finishing  military  ronds;  fir 
making    good   his    majesty's  engagement 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  for  the 
expense  of  marching,  recruiting,  and  re- 
mounting German  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain ;  for  empowering  his  majesty 
to  defray  any  extraordinaiy  expenses  ef  the 
war,  incurred,  or  to  be  incurrea  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  takp  all 
such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  dis- 
appoint or  defeat  any  enterprises,  or  designs 
of  his  enemies,  as  the  exigency  of  a&irs 
should  require;  fbr  the  payment  of  such 
persons,  in  such  a  manner  as  his  majesty 
should  direct ;  for  the  use  and  relief  or  his 
subjects  in  the  several  provinces  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Virginiat  in  recom- 
pense for  such  services  as,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  majesty's  commander-in-chief 
in  America,  they  respectively  bad  peribra- 
ed,  or  should  perform,  either  by  puttiag 
these  provinces  in  a  state  of  defence,  or  by 
acting  with  vigor  against  the  enemv;  lor 
enablmg  the  &st  India  company  to  aefny 
the  expense  of  a  military  force  in  their  set- 
tlements, to  be  maintained  in  th«n,  in  lieo 
of  a  battalion  of  his  majesty's  forces  vitlh 
drawn  from  those  forts  and  factories;  fbr 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  forts  on 
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the  coast  of  Africa;  for  widening  the  ave- 
nues, and  r^idering  more  aafe  and  commo* 
dious  the  streets  and  passaffes  leading  from 
Charin^-Cross  to  the  two  nouses  of  parliar 
meat,  tbo  courts  of  justice,  and  the  new 
bridgfe  at  Westminster  (4).    Such  were  the 
articles  under  which  we  may  specify  the 
supplies  of  this  year^  on  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  eight  milIions\three  hundred  fifty 
thousand  three  hundred  and   twenty-five 
pounds,  nine  shillings,  and  three  pence.    It 
must  be  acknowledged,  for  the  honor  of  the 
administration,  that  the  house  of  commons 
could  not  have  exhibited  stronger  marics  of 
their  attachment  to  the  crown  and  person 
of  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  their  desire 
to  see  the  force  of  the  nation  exerted  with 
becoming  spirit.    The  sums  granted  by  the 
committee  of  supply  did  not  exceed  eight 
millions  three  hundred  fifty  thousand  three 
hundred  twenty-five  pounds,  nine  shillings, 
and    three  pence;    the  funds  established 
amounted  to  eight  millions,  six  hundred 
eighty-nine  thousand  fifty-one  pounds,  nine- 
teen shillings,  and  seven  pence;  so  that 
there  was  an  overplus  of  three  hundred 
thirty-ei^t  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  four 
pence ;  an  excess  which  was  thought  neces^ 
sary,  in  case  the  lottery,  which  was  founded 
on  a  new  plan,  should  not  succeed. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONTINENTAL 

WAR. 
SoMB  ci  these  impositions  were  deemed 
grievoQS  hardships  by  those  upon  whom  they 
immediately  fell ;  and  aiany  friends  of  their 
country  exclaimed  against  the   projected 
army  of  observation  in  Germany,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  ruinous  continental  war, 
.    which  it  was  neither  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion to  undertake,  nor  in  their  power  to 
maintain,  without  starving  the  operations 
\    by  sea,  and  in.  America,  founded  on  British 
[    principles;  without  contracting  such  an  ad- 
ditional load  of  debts  and  taxes,  as  could  not 
[    fail  to  terminate  in  bankruptcy  and  distress. 
To  those  dependants  of  the  ministry,  who 
'    observed  that  as  Hanover  was  threatened 
by  France  for  its  connexion  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  ought,  in  common  gratitude,  to  be 
protected,  they  replied,  that  every  state,  in 
aaasting  any  ally,  ought  to  have  a  regard  to 
[     its  own  preservation :  that,  if  the  king  of 
England  enjoyed  by  inheritance,  or  succes- 
sion, a  province  m  the  heart  of  France,  it 
would  be  eqttally  absurd  and  unjust,  in  case 
of  a  rapture  with  that  kingdom,  to  exiurast 
the  treasures  of  Great  Britain  in  the  de- 
fence of  such  a  province;  and  yet  the  in- 
habitants of  it  would  have  the  same  right  to 
'     eomplain  that  they  sufiered  for  their  connex- 
ion with   England.    They  observed,  that 
<^r  dominions,  electorates,  and  principali- 
^  in  Germany  were  secured^  by  the  coa- 
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stitutions  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  foir 
and  equal  alliances  with  their  co-estates; 
whereas  Hanover  stood  solitary,  like  a  hunt- 
ed deer  avoided  by  the  herd,  and  had  no 
other  shelter  but  that  of  shrinking  under  the 
extended  shield  of  Great  Britain :  that  the 
reluctance  expressed  by  the  German  princes 
to  undertake  tne  defence  of  these  dominions 
flowed  from  a  firm  persuasion,  founded  on 
experience,  that  England  would  interpose 
as  a  principal,  and  not  only  draw  her  sword 
against  the  enemies  of  that  electorate,  but 
concentrate  her  chief  strength  in  that  ob* 
ject,  and  waste  her  treasures  in  purchasing 
their  concurrence;  that  exclusive  of  an  am- 
ple revenue  drained  from  the  sweat  of  the 
people,  great  part  of  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  contmental  efibrts,  the  whole  na- 
tional debt  incurred,  since  the  accession  of 
the  late  king,  had  been  contracted  in  pur- 
suance of  measures  totally  foreign  to  the 
interest  of  these  kingdoms:  that,  since 
Hanpver  was  the  fiivorite  object,  England 
would  save  money,  and  great  quantities  of 
British  blood,  by  allowing  Fruce  to  take 
possession  of  the  electorate,  paying  its  ran- 
som at  the  peace,  and  indemni^ing  the  in- 
habitants for  the  damage  they  might  sustain ; 
an  expedient  that  would  be  productive  of 
another  good  consequence ;  it  would  rouse 
the  German  princes  from  their  aflfected  in- 
di&rence,  and  oblige  them  to  exert  them- 
selves with  vigor,  in  order  to  avoid  the  de- 
tested neighborhood  of  such  an  enterprising 
invader. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  KING  TO  THE 
PARUAMENT. 

The  article  of  the  mrapk^  relating  to  the 
army  of  cAservation  took  rise  from  a  mes- 
sage signed  by  his  majesty,  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  now  promoted  to  the  office  of 
principal  secretary  of  state;  a  gentleman 
who  had,  upon  sundry  occasions,  combated 
the  gigantic  plan  of  continental  connexiois 
with  ul  the  strength  of  reason,  and  alllhe 
powers  of  eloquence.  He  now  imparted  to 
the  house  an  intimaticm,  importing,  it  was 
always  with  reluctance  that  his  majesty 
asked  extraordinary  supplies  of  his  people ; 
but  as  the  united  councils  and  formidable 
preparations  of  France  and  her  allies  threat- 
ened Europe  in  general  with  the  most  alarm- 
ing consequence ;  and  as  these  unjust  and 
vindictive  designs  were  particularly  and 
immediatel]^  bent  against  his  majesty's  elec- 
toral dominions,  and  those  of  his  good  alljr, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  his  majesty  confided  m 
the  experienced  zeal  and  afi^tion  of  his 
faithful  commons,  that  they  would  cheerfully 
a«irt  him  in  bming  and  maintaining  an 
army  of  observation,  for  the  just  and  neces- 
sarjr  defence  and  preservation  of  those  teiri- 
tones,  and  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  ensag^- 
ments  with  his  Pnissian  majesty,  for  the  se- 
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cari^  of  the  empire  against  the  irraption 
of  foreign  armies,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
common  cause.  Posterity  will  hardly  be- 
lieve, that  the  emperor  and  all  the  princes 
of  Germany  were  in  a  conspiracy  against 
their  country,  except  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  landmve 
of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  they  will,  no  doubt, 
be  surprised,  that  Great  Britain,  after  all  the 
treaties  she  had  made,  and  the  numberless 
subsidies  ^e  had  granted,  should  not  have 
an  ally  left,  except  one  prince,  so  embarrassed 
in  his  own  afiairs,  that  be  could  grant  her 
no  succor,  whatever  assistances  he  might  de- 
mand. The  kin^^s  message  met  with  as  &- 
vorable  a  reception  as  he  could  have  desired. 
It  was  read  in  the  house  of  commons,  to- 

Sther  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between 
I  majesty  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  includ- 
ing the  secret  and  separate  article,  and  the 
declaration  signed  on  each  side  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Westminster:  the  request 
was  granted,  and  the  convention  approved. 
Wkh  equal  readiness  did  they  gratify  his 
m^esty's  inclination,  signified  in  another 
message,  delivered  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  May,  by  lord  Bateman,  intimating,  that 
in  this  critical  juncture,  emergencies  might 
arise  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences, if  proper  means  should  not  be  im- 
mediately applied  to  prevent  or  defeat  them ; 
his  majesty  was,  therefore,  desirous  that  the 
bouse  would  enable  him  to  defray  any  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  war,  incurred 
or  to  be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  cur- 
rent year ;  and  to  take  all  such  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat 
any  enterprises  or  desiifns  of  his  enemies, 
as  the  exipfency  of  af&irs  might  require. 
The  committee  of  supply  forthwith  granted 
a  veiT  large  sum  for  these  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  charge  of  German  mercenaries.  A 
like  message  being  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated to  the  upper  house,  their  lord- 
ships voted  a  very  loyal  address  upon  the 
occanon ;  and  when  the  article  of  supply, 
which  it  produced  among  the  commons,  fell 
under  their  inspection,  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  it,  by  way  of  a  clause  of  appro- 
priation. 

MEASURES  TAKEN  TO  REMOVE  THE 

scARCiry  OF  corn. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  first 
bill  which  the  commons  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion, was  for  the  relief  m  the  poor,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  corn ;  but  this 
remedy  not  being  judged  adequate  to  the 
evU,  another  bill  was  mimed,  removing,  for 
a  limited  time,  the  du^  thea  payable  upon 
•foreign  corn  and  flour  imported ;  as  also  per- 
mittmf,  for  a  certain  time,  all  such  foreign 
CQvn,  grain,  meal,  bread,  biscuit,  and  flour, 
as  had  been  or  should  be  taken  from  the 


enemy,  to  be  landed  and  expended  in  tk 
kingdom  duty  free.  In  order  still  more  to 
reduce  the  high  price  of  com,  and  to  prevesi 
any  supply  of  provisions  from  being  sent  \o 
our  enemies  in  America,  a  third  bill  w» 
brought  in,  prohibiting,  for  a  time  therein 
limited,  the  exportation  of  com,  grain.  Bed, 
malt,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  staieb,  bec^  pork, 
bacon,  or  other  victual,  from  any  of  tke 
British  plantations,  unless  to  Great  Britaie 
or  Ireland,  or  from  one  cokmy  to  anotiwr. 
To  this  act  two  clauses  were  added,  for  al- 
lowing those  necessaries,  mentioned  above, 
to  be  imported  in  foreign  built  ships,  and 
from  any  state  in  amity  with  his  majesty, 
either  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  and 
for  exporting  firom  Southampton  or  Exeter 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants, a  quantity  of  wheat,  baiky,  oats, 
meal,  or  flour,  not  exceeding  two  thoaaand 
five  hundred  quarters.  The  eommons  woold 
have  still  improved  their  bomanity,  had 
they  contrived  and  established  bobdc  efi^- 
tual  method  to  punish  those  anfeeliag  tiI- 
lains,  who,  by  engrossing  and  hoarding  up 
great  quantities  of  grain,  had  created  this 
artificial  scarcity,  and  deprived  their  felkw- 
creatures  of  bread,  with  a  view  to  their  oao 
private  advantage.  Upon  a  sabeeqDeni  re> 
port  of  the  committee,  the  house  resolved. 
that,  to  prevent  the  high  priqe  of  wheat  and 
bread,  no  ^irits  should  be  distilled  frcm 
wheat  for  a  limited  time.  While  the  bill 
formed  on  this  resolution,  waa  in  emhnot  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  house  by  the 
brewers  of  London,  Westminster,  Sootb- 
wark,  and  parts  adjacent,  repreeentiii^,  tint 
when  the  resolution  passed,  the  price  oT 
malt,  which  was  before  too  high,  immedi- 
ately rose  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  peii- 
tionere  found  themselves  utterly  incapable 
of  carrying  on  business  at  the  price  malt 
then  bore,  occasioned,  as  they  conceived, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  necessity  the 
distillers  would  be  under  to  make  use  of  the 
best  pale  malt,  and  substitute  the  best  bsrley 
in  lieu  of  wheat:  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
markets  would  not  be  able  to  supply  a  suffi- 
cient quanti^  of  barley  for  the  demands  of 
both  professions,  besides  other  necessary 
uses :  they,  therefore,  prayed,  that  in  regaid 
to  the  public  revenue,  to  which  the  ttade 
of  the  petitioners  so  largely  coBtribnted. 
proper  measures  might  be  taken  for  pre- 
venting tbe  public  lees,  and  relievioff  their 
particular  distresa  The  faooae  weiud  not 
lend  a  deaf  ear  to  a  remonalmnce  in  which 
the  revenue  was  concerned.  The  mcmbew 
appointed  to  prepare  the  bill  immediaidy 
received  instructions  to  make  proviaiee  in 
it  torestiain,  for  a  limited  time,  tiiediitilHBg 
of  barler,  malt,  and  all  grain  whatwiever. 
The  bill  was  framed  accordingly,  bol  did 
not  pass  without  strenuous  opposiCkML    To 
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this  prohilntkm  it  was  objected,  that  there 
axe  always  large  quantities  of  wheat  and 
barley  in  the  kingdom  ao  much  damaged,  as 
to  be  Dofit  for  any  use  but  the  disollery, 
coneequeatly  a  restriction  of  this  nature 
ivoiild  rain  many  &rmera,  and  othen  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  of  malting.    Particular 
interests,  however,  muit  often  be  sacrificed 
to  the  wellare  of  the  community ;  and  the 
present  distress  prevailed  over  the  prospect 
of  this  disadvantage.    If  thev  had  allowed 
any  sort  of  grain  to  be  distilled,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  prevent  the  distil- 
ling of  every  kind.    The  prohibition  was 
limited  to  two  months ;  but  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  the  scarcity  still  continuing, 
it    was  protracted  by  a  new  bill  to  the 
eleventh  day  of  December,  with  a  proviso, 
empowering  his  majestv  to  put  an  end  to  it 
at  any  time  after  the  eleventh  day  of  May, 
if  such  a  step  should  be  judged  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  kingdom. , 

MILITIA  BILL. 
The  next  bill  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  commons  was  a  measure  of  the  ut- 
most national  importance,  though  secretly 
disliked  by  many  individuals  of  the  legisla- 
ture, who,  nevertheless  did  not  venture  to 
avow  their  disapprobation.    The  establish- 
ment of  a  militia  was  a  very  popular  and 
desirable  object,  bnt  attended  with  number- 
less difficulties^  and  a  competition  of  inter- 
ests which  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile. 
It  had  formerly  been  an  inexhaustiUe  source 
of  contention  between  the  crown  and  the 
commons;  but  now  both  apparently  ecn- 
curred  in  rendering  it  serviceable  to  the 
commonwealth,  though  some  acauiesced  in 
the  scheme  who  were  not  at  all  heartr  in 
its  favor.    On  the  fourth  day  of  Pecember, 
a  motion  was  made  for  the  bill,  by  colonel 
George  Townshend,  eldest  son  of  lord  vis- 
count Townshend,  a  gentleman  of  coura^, 
sense,  and  probitv ;  endued  with  penetration 
to  discern,  and  honesty  to  pursue,  the  real 
interest  of  his  country,  in  defiance  of  power, 
in  coDtempt  of  private  advantages.    Leave 
being  given  to  briuj^  in  a  bill  for  the  better 
ordering  of  the  militia  forces  in  the  several 
counties  of  England,  the  task  of  preparing 
it  was  alk)tted  to  Mr.  Townshend,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  most  able  members 
in  the  house,  comprehending  his  own  brother 
Mr.  Charles  Town^end,  whose  geninsshone 
with  distinguished  lustre:  he  was  keen, 
discerning,  eloquent,  and   accurate;  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  vivacity  of  parts,  with 
a  surprising  solidity  of  understanding ;  was 
a  wit  without  arrogance,  a  patriot  without 
prejadice,  and  a  courtier  without  depend- 
ence. 

While  the  militia  bill  remained  under 
canaderation  in  the  bouse,  a  petition  for  a 
eoDBtitutbnal  and  well-regulated  militia  was 


preseDted  by  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  eon* 
monahy  of  the  king's  town  and  pariah  of 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  in  oommoo-eouncil  as- 
sembled. At  the  same  time,  remonstrances 
were  offered  by  the  Protestant  diasentinff 
ministers  of  the  three  denominations  in  and 
about  the  cities  of  London  and  W^stnunster ; 
bv  the  Protestant  dissenters  of  Bhrewsburv ; 
the  dissentii^  miuisters  of  Devooriiire;  the 
Protestant  dissenters,  being  freeholders  and 
burgesses  of  the  town  anid  county  of  the 
town  of  Nottingharo,  joined  with  other  in- 
habitants of  the  church  of  Enjfland,  express- 
ing their  apprehension,  that,  m  the  bill  then 
depending,  it  might  be  proposed  to  enact, 
that  the  said  militia  should  be  exercised  on 
the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday, 
and  praying  that  no  clause  for  such  purpose 
might  pass  into  a  law.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculously  fanatic  and  im- 
pertinent than  a  declaration  of  such  a  scru- 
ple against  a  practice  so  laudable  and  ne- 
cessary, in  a  country  where  that  day  df  the 
week  is  generally  spent  in  merry-making, 
riot,  and  debauchery,  the  house  paid  so  much 
regard  to  the  squeamish  consciences  of  those 
puritanical  petitioner^,  that  Monday  was 
pitched  upon  for  the  day  of  exercise  to  the 
militia,  though  on  such  working  days  they 
might  be  much  more  profitab^  employed, 
bora  for  themselves  and  their  country :  and 
that  no  religious  pretence  should  be  lefl  for 
opposing  the  progress  and  execution  of  the 
bill,  proper  clauses  were  inserted  for  the 
relief  of  the  Qnakera  Another  petitbn  and 
counter-petition  were  delivered  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, free^lders,  and  burg^esses  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  in  relation  to  their 
particular  franchises,  which  were  accord- 
ingly considered  in  firaming  the  bOL 

After  mature  deliberation,  and  divers  al* 
teratk>ns,  it  passed  the  lower  house,  and 
was  sent  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence : 
here  it  underwent  several  amendments,  one 
of  which  was  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  militia  men  to  one  half  of  what  the  com- 
mons had  proposed;  namely,  to  thirty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  men  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England  uid  Wales. 
The  amendments  being  canvassed  in  the 
lower  house,  met  with  some  opposition,  and 
divers  conferences  with  their  lordships  en- 
sued ;  at  length,  however,  the  two  houses 
agreed  to  every  article,  and,  the  bill  soon 
received  the  royal  sanction.  No  provision, 
however,  was  made  for  dothes,  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, and  pay :  had  regulations  been 
made  for  these  purposes,  the  act  would  have 
become  a  money-bill,  in  which  the  lords 
could  have  made  no  amendment:  in  order, 
therefbre,  to  prevent  any  difference  between 
the  two  houses;  on  a  disrate  of  privileges 
not  yet  determined,  and  mi  the  house  of 
peers  might  make  what  amendments  they 
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ahoald  think  eipedient,  the  commons  left 
the  expense  of  the  militia  to  be  reflated 
in  a  subsequent  bill,  during  the  fbOowing 
eession,  when  they  could,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, compute  what  sum  would  be  neces- 
sary for  these  purposes.  After  all,  the  bill 
seemed  to  be  crude,  imperfect,  and  ineflbctr 
ual,  and  the  promoters  of  it  were  well  aware 
.  of  its  defects ;  but  they  were  apprehensive 
that  it  would  have  been  dropped  altogether, 
had  thev  insisted  upon  the  scheme  being 
executed  in  its  ftdl  extent  They  were  ea- 
ger to  seize  this  opportunity  of  trying  an 
experiment,  which  might  afterwards  be  im- 
proved to  a  greater  national  advantage ;  and, 
therefore,  they  acquiesced  in  man^  restric- 
tions and  alterations,  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  adopted. 

BILL  FX>R  QUARTERING  THE  FOREIGN 
TROOPS.^. 
Thb  next  measure  that  fell  under  the 
consideration  of  the  house  was  rendered 
necessary  bj  the  inhospitable  perseverance 
of  the  publicans  and  mnholders,  who  con- 
ceived themselves  not  obliged  by  law  to  re- 
ceive or  give  quarters  in  their  houses  to  any 
foreign  troops,  and  rfbcordingly  refused  ail- 
mittance  to  the  Hessian  auxiliaries,  who 
began  to  be  dreadftilly  ineommoded  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  This  objection 
implying  an  attack  upon  the  prerogative, 
the  government  did  not  think  fit,  at  this 
juncture,  to  dispute  any  other  way,  than  by 
procuring  a  new  law  in  favor  of  those  for- 
eigner&  It  was  intituled,  **  A  bill  to  make 
provision  for  quartering  the  foreign  troops 
now  in  this  kinedom,"  prepared  by  lord  Bu- 
riuffton,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
ana  the  solicitor-general,  and  imm^iately 
passed  without  opposition.  This  step  bcdng 
taken,  another  bill  was  brought  in,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  marine  f^ffces  while  on 
shore.  This  was  almost  a  transcript  of  the 
mutiny  ^ct,  with  this  material  dirorence : 
it  empowered  the  admiralty  to  grant  com- 
missions for  holding  general  court»-martial, 
and  to  do  everything,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  majesty  is  empowered  to  do 
by  the  usual  mutiny  bill;  consequently  every 
clause  was  adopted  without  question. 

BILL  FOR  THE  MORE  SPEEDY  RECRUliP- 
ING  THE  LAND  FORCESiAc. 
The  same  favorable  reception  was  given 
to  a  bill  for  the  more  speedy  and  e^tual 
recruiting  his  majesty's  land  forces  and  mar 
fines;  a  law  which  threw  into  the  hands  of 
many  worthless  magistrates  an  additional 
power  of  oppressing  their  fellow-creatures: 
all  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of 
the  land-tax,  magistrates  of  corporations  and 
boroughs,  were  empowered  to  meet  fay  di- 
rectifm  of  the  secretary  at  war,  communi- 
cated in  precepts  issoed  by  the  high-sheriffi, 
or  their  deputies,  within  their  respective 


divisions,  and  at  their  usual  place  of  meet- 
ing, to  qualify  themselves  for  the  ezecotioD 
of  the  act :  then  they  were  required  to  ap> 
point  the  times  and  places  for  tiieir  succeed- 
ing meetings ;  to  issue  precepts  to  the  pro- 
per  officers  of  these  succeeding  meetings; 
and  to  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  every  meeting  to  such  military  officer, 
as,  by  notice  from  the  secretaxy  at  war, 
should  be  directed  to  attend  that  service. 
The  annual  bill  for  preventing  mntiDy  and 
desertion  met  with  no  oljectioos,  and  in- 
deed contained  nothing  essentially  diflbrent 
from  that  which  had  passed  in  the  Jasl  ses- 
sion.   The  next  law  enacted,  wus,  for  fur- 
ther  preventing  embezzlement  of  goods  »Dd 
apparel,  fay  those  with  whom  they  are  in- 
trusted, and  putting  a  stop  to  tibe  practice 
of  gaming  in  public  houses.     By  tins  biU  a 
penalty  was  inflicted  <m  pawnbrakers,  in  a 
summary  way,  for  receiving  goods,  knowing 
them  not  to  oe  the  property  of  the  pledger, 
and  pawned  without  the  autlKxitj  of  the 
owner.    [See  note  SE,  at  the  end  of  this 
VtdJj    With  respect  to  gaming,  the  act 
ordamed,  that  all  publicuis  suflering  jour- 
neymen, laborers,  servants,  or  apprentices, 
to  gjame  with  cards,  dice,    slinffleboank 
mississippi,  or  billiard  tables,  skittlea,  nine- 
inns,  &c.  should  forfeit  for^  ahOliogs  for 
the  firtt  ojQTence,  and  for  evety  sahseqnent 
ofience  ten  pounds  shall  be  levied  fay  di»- 


Divers  inconveniences  having  resulted 
from  the  interposition  of  justices,  who  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  the  present  reij^  assumed  the  right  of 
establishing  rates  ror  the  payment  of  wages 
to  weavers,  several  petitions  were  odered 
to  the  house  of  commons,  representing  the 
evil  consequences  of  such  an  establiabmcac : 
and  although  these  arguments  were  answer- 
ed and  opposed  in  counter-petitions,  the 
commons,  actuated  by  a  laudable  concern 
for  the  woollen  manumcture,  after  doe  ddib- 
eration,  removed  the  grievance  b^  a  new 
bill;  repealing  so  much  of  the  former  act  as 
empowered  justices  of  the  peace  to  make 
rates  for  the  payment  of  wages.  [See  note 
S  F,  at  the  end  of  thi$  V3.]  The.  oom- 
mons  were  not  more  forward  to  provide  sup- 
plies for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigor, 
than  ready  to  adopt  new  reg^nlations  for  the 
advantsge  of  trade  and  manufocturea.  The 
society  of  the  free  British  fishery  presented 
a  petition,  alleging,  that  they  had  employed 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thirty  Aogg^aj 
three  hundred  and  five  pounds,  eipfat  shil- 
lings, and  six-pence,  together  with  £e  entire 
prince  of  their  fish,  and  all  &e  moneys 
arising  from  the  several  branches  allowed 
on  the  tonnage  of  thev  shipping,  and  on 
the  exportation  of  their  fish,  m  carrying  on 
the  said  fishery;  and  that,  from  their  ~ 
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Miged,  in  the  inftncy  of  tlie  undertaking^, 
o  inenr  a  maeh  larger  expense  than  was  at 
hat  time  foreseen,  they  now  found  them- 
elves  BO  fiur  reduced  in  their  capital,  as  to  be 
itterly  incapable  of  forther  proeecotiiig  the 
ifiheiies  with  any  hope  of  aoccees,  onless 
ndul^^  with  the  further  assistance  of  par- 
iament  They  prayed,  therefore,  that,  to- 
Arards  enabling  them  to  cany  on  the  ssid 
iaheries^  they  might  have  liberty  to  make 
ise  vi  snch  neti  as  they  should  find  best 
idapted  to  the  said  fisheries;  each  bass, 
levertheless,  carrying  to  sea  the  same  qatn- 
:ity  and  depth  of  nettings  which,  by  the 
isbeiy  acts,  they  were  then  bound  to  car- 
ry :  that  the  bounty  of  thirty  shiUings  per 
XHi,  allowed  by  the  said  acts  on  the  vessels 
Boaployed  in  the  fishery,  might  be  increased ; 
ind  ^nuRDttch  as  many  St  the  stock  pro- 
prietors were  unable  to  advance  any  further 
mm  for  prosecuting  this  branch  of  com- 
merce ;  and  others  unwilling,  in  the  present 
sitaation,  and  under  the  present  restraints, 
to  risk  any  further  sum  in  the  undertaking ; 
that  the  stock  of  the  society,  by  the  said 
acts  made  unalienable,  except  in  case  of 
death  or  bankruptcy,  for  a  term  of  years, 
might  forthwith  be  made  tran^rahle ;  and 
that  the  petitioners  might  be  at  liberty,  be- 
tween the  intervals  of  the  fishing  seasons, 


tianen  should  he  allowed,  during  the  inter- 
vals'of  the  fishing  seasons,  to  employ  their 
vessels  in  any  other  lawful  bosineBs,  provid- 
ed they  should  have  been  employed  in  the 
herring  fishery  daring  the  proper  seasons: 
that  tMy  might  use  such  banels  for  packing 
the  fish  as  they  then  used,  or  might  hereat- 
ter  find  best  adapted  for  that  purpose :  that 
they  should  have  liberty  to  make  use  of  any 
waste  or  uncultivated  land,  one  hundred 
yards  at  the  least  above  high  water  mark, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  ueir  nets;  and 
that  Gampbel  Town  would  be  the  most  prop- 
er and  convenient  place  for  the  rendezvous 
of  the  bosses  belonging  to  Whitehaven. 
This  last  resolution,  however,  was  not  in- 
serted in  the  bill  which  contained  the  other 
^m,  and  in  a  little  time  received  the  royal 
assent. 

ACT  FOR  IMPORTING  AMERICAN 
IRON  DUTY  FREE. 
SvoH  are  the  connexions,  dependencies, 
and  relaiiona  subsisting  between  the  me- 
chanical arts,  agriculture,  and  manufoctures 
of  Great  Britain,  that  it  requires  study,  de- 
liberatioo,  and  inquiry  in  the  legislature  to 
discern  and  distingmsfa  the  whofo  scope  and 
consequences  of  many  projects  oflbrod  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.    The  so- 
ciety of  merchant  adventurers  in  the  city  of 
to  employ  the  busses  in  such  a  manner  ar|BlriBtol  aUeged,  in  apetition  to  the  house  of 
tkey  should  find  for  the  advantage  of  the 
societv.    While  the  committee  was  em- 
ployed in  deliberating  on  the  particulars  of 
this  remonstrance,  another  was  delivered 
from  the  free  British  fishery  chamber  of 
Whitehaven  m  Cumberland,  representing, 
that  as  the  law  then  stood,  they  wait  to 
Shetland,  and  returned  at  a  great  expense 
and  ksB  of  time ;  and  while  the  war  con- 
tinued durst  not  stay  there  to  fish,  besides 
being  obliged  to  run  the  most  imminent 
risks,  by  going  and  returning  without  con- 
voy :  that,  ever  since  the  institution  of  the 
I»esent  fishery,  experience  had  fiillv  shown 
the  fisheiT  of  Shetland  not  worth  following, 
as  thereby  the  petitbners   had  lost  two 
months  of  a  much   better  fishery  in  St 
George's  channel,  within  one  day's  sail  of 
Whitehaven :  they  took  notice,  that  the  free 
British  fishery  society  had  apolied  to  the 
house  for  further  aaaistaoce  and  relief;  and 
prayed  that  Campbel  Town,  in  Argylesbire, 
might  be  appointed  the  place  of  rendesvous 
far  the  busses  belonging  to  Whitehaven,  for 
tlie  summer  as  welT  as  the  winter  fishery, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  fish  with 
greater  advantage.  The  committee,  having 
considered  the  matter  of  both  petitions,  were 
of  opinkm  that  the  petitioners  should  be  at 
liberty  to  use  such  nets  as  they  should  find 
best  adapted  to  the  white  herring  fishery : 
that  the  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  per  ton 
ediould  be  augmented  to  fifty :  that  the  peti- 


commons,  that  great  quantities  of 
were  importad  into  Great  Britain  firom  Swe- 
den, Russia,  and  other  parts,  chiefly  pur- 
ofaased  with  ready  money,  some  of  which 
iron  was  exported  again  to  Afiica  and  other 
places;  and  the  rest  wroujgrht  up  by  the 
maoufiicturer&  They  affirmed  that  bar-iron, 
imported  from  North  America,  would  an- 
swer the  same  purposes ;  and  the  importa- 
tion of  it  tend  not  only  to  the  great  advan* 
tage  of  the  kingdom,  by  increasing  its  ship* 
ping  and  navigations  but  also  to  the  benefit 
(^  the  Britian  colonies :  that  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  pres- 
ent majesty's  reign,  the  importation  of  bar- 
iron  fiiom  America  into  the  port  of  London, 
duty  free,  was  permitted  j  but  its  being  car- 
ried coBstways,  or  fiurther  by  land  thui  ten 
miles,  had  been  prohibited ;  so  that  several 
very  considerable  manufocturin^  towns 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  Amencan  iron, 
and  the  outsorts  prevented  firom  emi^oying 
it  in  their  export  commerce :  they  request- 
ed, therefore,  that  bar-iron  might  be  imports 
ed  from  North  America  into  Great  Britain, 
duty  free,  by  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  This 
request  beinff  reinforced  by  many  other  pe- 
titions from  difierent  parts  of  the  kin^om, 
other  classes  of  men,  who  thought  their  sev* 
end  interests  would  be  affected  by  such  a 
measure,  took  the  alarm;  and,  in  divers 
coonter-petitbns,  specified  many  ill  conse- 
quences which  they  alleged  wouM 
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from  its  being  enacted  into  a  law.  Pam- 
phlets were  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  ana  violent  disputes  were  kindled 
upon  ihia  subject,  which  was  justly  deemed 
a  matter  of  national  importance.  The  op- 
posers  of  the  bill  observed,  that  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  were  vearly  produced  at  home, 
and  employed  multitudes  of  poor  people, 
there  being  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
nine  fi)rges  in  England  and  Wales,  besides 
those  erected  in  Scotland,  the  whole  pro- 
ducing eighteen  thousand  tons  of  iron :  that 
as  the  mines  in  Great  Britain  are  inexhaust- 
ible, the  produce  would  of  late  years  have 
been  considerably  increased,  had  not  these 
people  been  kept  under  continual  apprehen- 
sion of  seeing  American  iron  admitted  duty 
free :  a  supposition  which  had  prevented 
the  traders  nom  extending  their  works,  and 
discouraged  many  from  engaging  in  this 
branch  of  traffic :  they  alleged  that  the  iron 
works,  already  carriea  on  in  England,  occar 
sioned  a  consumption  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  cords  of  wood,  pro- 
duced in  coppices  that  ffrow  upon  barren 
lands,  which  could  not  oUierwise  be  turned 
to  any  good  account:  that  as  the  coj^ices 
aflbrd  shade,  and  preserve  a  moisture  m  the 
^und,  the  pasture  is  more  valaable  with 
uie  wood,  than  it  would  be  if  the  coppices 
were  grubbed  up;  consequently  all  the 
estates,  where  these  now  grow,  would  sink 
in  their  yearly  value :  that  these  coppices, 
now  cultivated  and  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  iron  works,  are  likewise  absolutely  ne- 
cesBanr  for  the  manu&cture  of  leather,  as 
they  furnish  bark  for  the  tanners;  and  that, 
according  to  the  management  of  these  cop- 
I>icee,  they  produced  a  great  number  of 
timber  trees,  so  necessary  fbr  the  purposes 
of  building.  They  asserted,  that  neither 
the  American  iron,  nor  any  that  had  yet 
been  found  in  Great  Britain,  was  so  proper 
fi>r  converting  into  steel  as  that  which 
comes  from  Sweden,  particularly  that  sort 
called  ore  eround ;  but  as  there  are  mines 
in  the  noruiem  parts  of  Britain,  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude  with  those  of  Sweden, 
furnished  with  sufficient  quantities  of  wood, 
and  rivers  fbr  mills  and  engines,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  doubted,  but  that  people  would 
find  metal  of  the  same  quality,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  be  able  to  preyent  the  necessity 
of  importing  iron  either  from  Sweden  or 
Rttsaia.  They  inferred  that  American  iron 
could  never  interfere  with  that  which  Great 
Britain  imported  from  Sweden,  because  it 
was  not  fit  for  edged-tools,  anchors,  chain 
plates,  and  other  particulars  necessary  in 
ship  building;  nor  diminish  the  importation 
of  Russian  uron,  which  was  not  (mly  harder 
than  the  American  and  British,  but  also 
could  be  aflbrded  cheaper  than  that  brought! 
ftomrour  own  plantations,  even  though  the! 


duty  of  this  last  should  be  removed.  The 
importation  of  American  iron,  tfaerefete, 
duty  free,  could  interfere  with  no  other  soft 
but  that  pipduced  in  Britain,  with  which, 
by  means  of  this  advania^  it  would  cUi 
so  much,  as  to  put  a  stop  m  a  little  time  to 
Sill  the  iron  works  now  carried  on  in  the 
kingdom,  and  reduce  to  beggary  a  great 
number  of  families  whom  they  support.  To 
these  objections  the  fitvorers  of  the  failJ  so- 
licited replied,  that  when  a  raumfitcCove 
is  much  mor^  valuable  than  the  roo^  ma- 
terials, and  these  cannot  be  prodooed  at 
home  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  socb  a 
price  as  is  consistent  with  the  preaervation 
of  the  manufacture,  it  is  the  intetest  of  the 
legislature  to  admit  a  free  importation  of 
these  materials,  even  from  foreign  couBtriea, 
although  it  should  put  an  end  to  the  pradnc- 
tion  of  that  material  in  this  island:  that  as 
the  neighbors  of  Great  Britain  are  now 
more  attentive  than  ever  to  their  oommer- 
cial  interests,  and  endeavoring  to  raannfre- 
ture  their  rough  materials  at  home,  this  na- 
tion must  take  eveir  method  for  lowering 
the  price  of  materials,  otherwise  in  a  few 
years  it  will  lose  the  manu&ctare ;  and,  in- 
stead of  supplying  other  coontrieB,  be  fin^ 
nished  by  them  with  all  the  fine  Vays  and 
utensils  made  of  steel  and  iron :  that  beii^ 
in  danger  of  losing  not  only  the  murafrc- 
ture  but  the  produce  of  iron,  unless  it  can 
be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  ftr 
which  it  is  sold  at  present,  the  only  way  of 
attainmg  this  end,  is  by  diminishing  the 
duty  payaUe  upon  the  importation  of  ibr- 
eign  inxi,  or  by  rendering  it  Deceasaiy  for 
the  undertakers  of  the  iron  mines  in  Mreit 
Britain  to  sell  their  produce  cheaper  than  it 
has  been  for  some  years  afibrded :  that  tke 
most  efi^tual  method  for  this  porpoae  is  to 
raise  up  a  rival,  by  permitting  a  free  im- 
portation of  all  sorts  of  iron  fixNu  the  Amer- 
ican plantations:  that  American  iron  can 
never  be  sold  so  cheap  as  that  of  Britain 
can  be  aflbrded ;  for,  in  the  odlooies,  labor 
of  all  kinds  is  much  dearer  than  in  Edgiaiid : 
if  a  man  employs  his  own  slaveiv  he  most 
reckon  in  his  charge  a  great  deal  nsoie  than 
the  common  interest  of  their  pmchaso- 
money,  because,  when  one  of  them  diea»  or 
escapes  from  his  master,  he  loses  both  inter- 
est imd  principal ;  that  the  common  inter- 
est of  money  in  the  plantations  is  considera- 
bly higher  than  in  England,  conBeqoently 
no  man  in  that  country  will  employ  his  mo- 
ney in  any  branch  m  trade  by  which  be 
cannot  gain  considerably  more  per  cent 
than  is  expected  in  Great  Britam,  where 
the  interest  is  low,  and  profit  modenle ;  a 
ciroumstance  which  will  always  give  a 
^eat  advantage  to  the  British  miner,  who 
kkewise  enjoys  an  exemption  fhxn  l^ght 
and  insurance,  which  lie  heavy  ofMB  the 
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Ameriean  adventoier,  efl«)ecially  in  time  of 
y^BT*     With  respect  to  the  apprehensbn  of 
tbe  leather  tanners,  they  observed,  that  as 
the  ocmnicesffenendly  jrrew  on  banen  lands, 
not  fit  m  tjmge^  and  unproved  the  pastur- 
age, no  proprietor  would  be  at  the  expense 
or  iprubfaing  up  the  wood  to  spoil  the  pas- 
ture, as  he  could  make  no  other  use  of  the 
land  on  which  it  was  produced.    The  wood 
must  be  always  worth  something,  especially 
in  oonnties  where  there  is  not  plenty  of 
coal,  and  the  timber  trees  would  produce 
cousideFahle  advantage ;  therefore,  if  there 
^vas  not  one  iron  mine  in  Great  Britain,  no 
coppice  would  be  grubbed  up»  unless  it 
grew  on.  a  rich  soil,  which  would  produce 
com   instead  of  cord-wood ;  consequently, 
the  tanners  have  nothing  to  fear,  especially 
as  planting  hath  become  a  prevailing  taste 
anioii^  the  landholders  of  the  island.    The 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  bill,  se- 
riously weigned  and  canvassed  these  argu- 
ments, examined  disputed  fitcts,  and  inspect- 
ed papers  and  accounts  relating  to  the  pro- 
duce, importation,  and  manufactory  of  iron. 
At  lenffth  Mr.  John  Pitt  reported  to  the 
boose  ueir  opinion,  implying  that  the  liber- 
ty granted  by  an  act  passed  m  the  twenty- 
thira  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  of  imports 
ing  bar-iron  from  the  British  colonies  in 
America  into  the  port  of  London,  should 
be  extended  to  all  tbe  other  ports  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  so  much  of  that  act  as  re- 
lated to  this  clause  should  be  repealed.  The 
house  havinff  agreed  to  these  resolutions, 
and  the  bill  being  brought  in  accordingly, 
another  petition  was  presented  by  several 
nobleoken,  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  other 
proprietors,  owners,  and  posseesors  of  cop- 
pices and  woodlands,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  alleging,  that  a  permissbn  to  im- 
port American  bar-iron,  duty  free,  would  be 
attended  with  numberless  ill  consequences 
both  of  a  public  and  private  nature ;  speci- 
fying certain  hardships  to  which  they  in 
particular  would  be  exposed  ;  and  praying, 
that,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  .they  might  be 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  an  act  passed 
in  the  r^ign  of  Henry  VHI.  obliging  the 
owners  of  coppice  woods  to  preserve  them, 
under  severe  penalties;  and  be  permitted 
to  fell  and  grdb  up  their  coppice  woods,  in 
order  to  a  more  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  without  being  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
malicious  and  interested  prosecutions.    In 
conseaoence  of  this  remonstrance,  a  clause 
was  added  to  the  bill,  repealing  so  much  of 
the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  as  prohibited  the 
conversion  of  coppice  or  unuer-woods  into 
pasture  or  tillage ;  then  it  passed  through 
both  bouses,  and  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion.   As  there  was  not  time,  ailer  this  a^ 
&ir  came  upon  the  carpet,  to  obtain  any 


new  accoonts  from  America,  and  as  it  was 
though^  necessary  to  know  the  quantities  of 
iron  made  in  that  country,  the  house  pre- 
sented an  address  to  hia  maiesty,  desiring 
he  would  be  pleased  to  give  diroctions  that 
there  should  be  laid  b^re  them,  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  an  account  of 
the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the' American 
colonies,  from  Christmas,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  to 
the  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six^  each 
year  being  distinguished. 

REGULATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
IMPORTATION  OF  SILK. 
From  this  important  objeot,  the  parlia- 
ment converted  its  attention  to  a  regulation 
of  a  much  more  private  nature.    Ln  conse- 

2uence  of  a  petition  by  the  lord-mayor,  al- 
ermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of  London, 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  and  passed  into  a  law 
without  opposition,  for  the  more  eflectual 
,  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  fry 
and  spawn  of  fish  in  the  river  Thames,  and 
waters  of  Medway,  and  for  the  better  regu- 
lating the  fishery  in  those  rivers.  The  two 
next  measures  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  were,  first  a  bill  to  render  more  ef- 
fectual  the  several  laws  then  in  beinff,  for 
the  amendment  and  preservation  of  the  nigh- 
ways  and  turnpike  roads  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  other  for  the  more  effectually  prevent^ 
hig  the  spreading  of  the  contagious  distem- 
per which,  at  Uuit  time,  raged  among  the 
nomed  cattle.  A  third  arose  from  the  dis- 
tress of  poor  silk  manufacturers,  who  were 
destitute  of  emp]o3nDent,  and  deprived  of 
all  means  of  subsisting,  through  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  Levant  trade :  occasioned  by 
the  wa^,  and  the  delay  of  the  merchant 
ships  from  Italy.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  a  bill  was  prepared,  enacting, 
that  any  persons  might  import  from  any 
place,  in  any  ship  or  vessel  whatsoever,  tifi 
the  first  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  organzine 
thrown  silk  of  the  growth  or  production  of 
Italy,  to  be  brought  to  the  custom-house  of 
London,  wheresoever  landed :  but  that  no 
Italian  thrown  silk,  coarser  than  Bologna, 
nor  any  tram  of  the  growth  of  Italy,  nor  any 
other  thrown  silk  of  the  growth  or  produc- 
tion of  Turkey,  Persia,  East  India,  or  China, 
should  be  imported  by  this  act,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof.  Notwith- 
standing several  petitions,  presented  hy  the 
merchants,  owners,  and  commanders  of 
ships,  and  others  trading  to  Legknm,  and 
other  ports  of  Italy,  as  well  ai^  by  the 
importers  and  mannfkcturers  of  raw  silks, 
representing  the  evil  consequences  that 
would  probably  attend  the  passing:  of  such 
a  bill,  the  parliament  agreed  to  this  tempo- 
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rary  deviation  firam  the  fiuncniB  act  of  iiaTi*|  aoos,  papera,  and  recoida;  and  it  ma  » 
gatioB,  fbr  a  present  supply  to  the  pogr  man-  adlvedf  toat  all  who  attended  the  committee 

Abould  have  voice&  Having  inqaired  ialD 
the  causes  of  the  late  acarci^t  they  agreed 
to  several  reaolutionst  and  a  hill  was  hioBi|te 
in  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws  sgsiiHt 
regratera,  forestalling',  and  engranen  of 
corn.  The  committee  also  received  iostrae^ 
tbns  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  milkK 
mealmen,  and  bakers,  with  regard  to  biesi 
and  to  consider  of  proper  methods  to  pie^ 
vent  them  in  the  sequel ;  but  do  ibitfaer  any 
gresB  ivas  'made  in  this  importsnt  amir, 
which  was  the  more  interesting,  as  the  lives 
of  individuals,  in  a  great  measure,  depended 
upon  a  speedy  reformation ;  for  tlye  vioSias 
and  bakers  were  said  to  have  adulteraled 
their  flour  with  common  whiting,  lime,  bone, 
ashes,  alum,  and  other  ingredlieDtB  perni- 
cious to  the  human  constitution ;  a  oonsiun- 
mation  of  villanv  for  which  no  adequate 
punishment  could  be  inflicted.  Among  the 
measures  proposed  in  parliament  which  did 
not  succeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe 
was  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Banhs.  to  ex- 
plain, amend,  and  render  more  efiiKtul  t 
law  passed  in  the  reign  of  Idn^  William  the 
Third,  intituled,  **  An  act  to  punish  goven- 
ors  of  plantations,  in  this  kingdom,  &r 
crimes  chmmitted  by  them  in  ue  ptanti- 
tion.**  This  bill  was  proposed  in  conseqiience 
of  some  complaints,  specifying-  acts  of  aa- 
elty,  folly,  and  oppression,  by  which  sone 
British  governors  had  been  lately  distin- 
guished ;  but,  before  the  bill  could  be 
brought  in,  the  parliament  was  pranguei 

INVEOTIGATION  OF  THE  UOSB  OF 
MINORCA. 
Birr  no  step  taken  by  the  house  of  oooh 
mons,  in  the  course  of  this  aesaian,  was 
more  interesting  to  the  body  of  the  people 
than  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  Mmoica, 
which  had  excited  such  loud  and  oniveraLl 
clamor.  By  addresses  to  the  king,  unani- 
mously voted,  the  commons  requoted  that 
his  majesty  would  give  directions  for  laying 
before  them  copies  of  all  the  Ictteis  and 
papers  containing  any  intelligence  receired 
by  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  coramisfiioD- 
era  of  the  admiralty,  or  any  others  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  in  relatidh  totheeqaip- 
ment  of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  or  the 
designs  of  the  French  on  Minorca,  or  aoy 
other  of  his  majesty's  possessioos  in  Sorope, 
since  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  yen 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-JSve. 
to  the  first  day  of  August,  1756.  Thej 
likewise  desire  to  peruse  a  list  of  the  shipi 
of  war  that  were  equipped  and  made  readr 
for  sea,  from  the  first  of  August  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundrral  and  fif^-ive. 
to  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  in  the  mliow- 
ing  year ;  with  the  copies  of  all  sailing  or- 
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The  next  civil  regulation  estabtisbed  in 
this  oeesion  c£  parliunent  was  in  itself  ju- 
dicious; and,  had  it  been  more  eamertly 
suggested,  might  have  been  more  beneficiai 
to  the  public.    In  <nder  to  discourage  the 
practice  of  smuggling,  and  prevent  the  des- 
peradoes concerrod  therein  from  enlisting 
in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  a  law  was  pase- 
ed,  enacting,  that  every  person  who  had 
been,  before  the  first  of  May  in  the  present 
year,  ^ilty  6[  illepUy  runnrng,  concealing, 
receivmg,  or  canvin^  any  wod,  or  prohibit^ 
ed  goods,  or  any  foreign  commodities  liable 
to  duties,  the  same  not  having  been  paid  or 
secured ;  or  of  aiding  therein,  or  had  been 
found  with  fire-arms  or  weapons,  ui  order  to 
be  aiding  to  such  ofienders;  or  had  been 
guilty  of  receiving  such  goods  after  seizure ; 
or  of  any  act  wluitsoever,  whereby  pereons 
might  be  deemed  runners  of  foreign  goods; 
or  of  hindering,  wounding,  or  beatii^  any 
officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  as- 
sisting therein,  should  be  indemnified  from 
tdl  such  ofiencea»  concerning  which  no  suit 
should  then  have  been  commenced,  or  com- 
position made,  on  condition  that  he  should, 
before  being  apprehended  or  prosecuted,  and 
before  the  first  day  of  December,  enter  him- 
self with  some  commissioned  officer  of  his 
maiesty's  fleet,  to  serve  as  a  common  sailor ; 
and  should,  for  three  years  from  such  entry, 
unless  sooner  duly  discharged,  actually  serve 
and  do  duty  in  that  station,  and  register  his 
name,  &c.  with  the  clerk  of  the  .peace  of 
the  county  where  he  resided,  as  the  act  pre- 
scribes.   An  attempt  was  made  in  &vor  of 
the  seamen  employed  in  the  navy,  who  had 
been  very  irreffularly  paid,  and  subject  to 
grievous  hardships  m  consequence  of  this 
irregularity ;  Mr.  Greoville,  brother  to  earl 
Temple,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed 
in  his  majesty's  navy,  and  for  establishing  a 
regular  method  for  the  punctual,  speedy,  and 
certain  payment  of  their  wages,  as  ^vell  as 
for  rescuing  them  firom  the  arts  and  fraud 
of  imposition.    The  proposal  was  corrobo- 
rated by  divers  petitions :  the  bill  was  pre- 
pared, read,  printed,  and,  after  it  had  under- 
gone some  amendment,  passed  iiito  the  house 
of  lords,  where  it  was  encountered  with  sev- 
eral objections,  and  dropped  for  this  session 
of  parliament 
IJ^^QUfRY  INTO  THE  SCARCITY  OF  CORN. 

The  house  of  commons  being  desirous  of 
preventfog,  for  the  future,  such  distresses 
as  the  poor  had  latelv  undergone,  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  of  proper  provisions 
to  restrain  the  price  of  corn  and  bread  with- 
in due  bounds  mr  the  fiiture.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  were  empowered  to  send  for  per- 
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den  wnt  to  the  commanders  daring  that 
period;  as  alao  the  state  and  condition  of 
hia  majesty's  ships  in  the  several  ports  of 
Great  Britain  at  tne  time  of  admiral  Byng's 
departure,  with  the  squadron  under  his  com- 
QoaDd,  for  the  relief  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  du- 
ring the  period  of  time  above  mentioned, 
locordin^  to  the  monthly  returns  made  by 
the  admiraltv,  with  the  number  of  seamen 
innstered  and  borne  on  board  the  respective 
ihips.  Thej  demanded  copies  of  all  orders 
iiid  instructions  given  to  that  admiral,  and 
3f  letters  written  to  and  received  from  him, 
luring  his  continuance  in  that  command, 
either  by  the  secretaries  of  state,  or  lords 
>r  the  admiralty,  relating  to  the  condition 
>f  his  squadron,  and  to  the  execution  of 
lis  ordera  In  a  word,  they  required  the 
jispectbn  of  all  papers  which  could,  in  any 
nanner,  tend  to  explain  the  loss  of  Minor- 
ca, and  the  miscarriage  of  Mr.  Byng's 
iqaadron.  His  majesty  complied  with  every 
uticle  of  their  requests:  toe  papers  were 
sresented  to  the  house,  ordered  to  lie  upon 
he  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members, 
ind  finally  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
i  committee  of  the  whole  house.  In  the 
M>urse  of  their  deliberations,  they  addressed 
lie  majes^  for  more  information,  till  at 
length  the  truth  seemed  to  be  smothered 
in&r  such  an  enormous  burden  of  papers, 
IS  the  efibrts  of  a  whole  session  could  not 
liave  properly  removed.  Indeed,  many  dis- 
zemiag  persons  without  doors  began  to 
lespair  of  seeing  the  mystery  unfolded,  as 
soon  as  the  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  a 
XMnmittee  of  the  whole  house.  The^  ob- 
served, that  an  aflbir  of  such  a  dark,  mtri- 
:ate,  and  suspicions  nature,  ought  to  have 
yeen  referred  to  a  select  uid  secret  com- 
nittee,  chosen  by  ballot,  empowered  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and 
JO  examine  witnesses  in  the  most  solemn 
md  deliberate  nianner:  that  the  names  of 
iie  committee  ought  to  have  been  published 
hr  the  satisfiiction  of  the  people,  who  could 
lave  judged  with  some  certainty,  whether 
iie  inquiry  would  be  carried  on  with  such 
mpartiality  as  the  national  misfortune  re- 
]uired.  They  suspected  that  this  reference 
u>  a  committee  or  the  whole  house  was  a 
nal-contrivance,  to  prevent  a  regular  and 
ninute  investigation,  to  introduce  confusion 
md  contest,  to  puzzle,  perplex,  and  obum- 
nrate ;  to  tease,  &tigue,  and  disjgfust  the  in- 
luirers,  that  the  examination  might  be  bur- 
ied over  in  a  superficial  and  perfunctory 
nanner;  and  the  ministry,  from  this  anar- 
rhy  and  confusion  of  materials,  half  ex- 
>]ofred  and  undigested,  derive  a  general  par- 
iamentary  approbation,  to  which  they  might 
tppeal  from  the  accusations  of  the  people. 
K  select  committee  would  have  probably 
sxarained  some  of  the  clerks  of  the  respec- 
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tive  offices,  that  they  might  certainly  know 
whether  any  letters  or  papers  had  been  sup- 
pressed, whether  the  extracts  had  been 
faithfully  made,  and  whether  there  might 
not  be  papers  of  intelligence,  which,  though 
proper  to  be  submitted  to  a  select  and  secret 
committee,  could  not,  consistently  with  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  be  commumcated  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  ministers  had  any 
foreign  intelligence  or  correspondeivce  that 
could  be  much  depended  upon  in  any  mat- 
ter of  national  importance,  and  no  evidence 
was  examined  on  the  occasion ;  a  circum- 
stance the  less  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  times 
past,  evil  ministers  have  g^enerally  found 
means  to  render  such  inquiries  uienectuai ; 
and  the  same  arts  would,  at  any  rate,  have 
operated  with  the  same  efficacy,  had  a  se- 
cret committee  been  efnployed  at  this  junc-  * 
ture.  Be  that  as  it  may,  several  resolutions 
were  reported  from  the  committee,  though 
some  of^  them  were  not  carried  by  the  ma- 
jority without  vblent  dispute  and  severe 
altercation.  The  first  and  last  of  their 
resolutions  require  particular  notice.  By 
the  former  it  appeared  to  the  committee, 
that  bis  majesty,  from  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  honored  and  fifty-five,  to  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  April  in  the  succeeding  year, 
received  such  repeated  and  codcurrent  in- 
telligence, as  gave  just  reason  to  believe 
that  the  French  king  intended  to  invade  his 
dominions  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  In 
the  hitter  they  declared  their  opinion,  that 
no  greater  number  of  ahips  of  war  could  be 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean,  than  were  ac- 
tually sent  thither  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Byng;  nor  any  greater  reinforce- 
ment than  the  regiment  which  was  sent, 
and  the  detachment,  equal  to  a  battalion, 
which  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  fort  St. 
Philip,  consistently  with  the  state  of  the 
navy,  and  the  various  services  essential  to 
the  safety  of  his  majesty*s  dominions,  and 
die  Interests  of  his  subjects.  It  must  have 
been  something  more  powerful  than  ordina-  * 
ry  conviction  £at  suggested  these  opinions. 
Whatever  reports  might  have  been  circu- 
lated by  the  French  ministry,  in  order  to 
amuse,  intimidate,  and  detach  the  attention 
of  the  English  government  from  America 
and  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  really 
intended  to  exert  themselves,  yet,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  nations  being  con- 
sidered, one  would  think  there  could  have 
been  no  just  grounds  to  fear  an  invasion  of 
Great  Britam  or  Ireland,  especially  when 
other  Intelligence  seemed  to  point  out  much 
more  probable  scenes  of  action.  But  the 
last  resolution  is  still  more  incomprehensible 
to  those  who  know  not  exactly  the  basis  oo 
which  it  was  raised.    The  number  of  ships 
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of  war  in  aetaal  commisaon  amounted  to 
two  bondred  and  fifty,  haying  on  boaid 
fifty  thousand  seamen  and  marinea   Intelli- 

fence  and  repeated  information  of  the 
Vench  design  upon  Minorca  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  ministry  of  Ekigland,  about  six 
months  before  it  was  put  in  execution.  Is 
it  credible,  that  in  all  this  time  the  nation 
could  not  equip  or  spare  above  eleven  ships 
of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  to  save  the  im- 
portant island  of  Minorca?  Is  it  easy  to 
conceive,  that  fix>m  a  standing  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  one  reffiment  of  troops 
could  not  have  been  detached  to  reinfbrce 
a  garrison,  well  known  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  worka  it  was  destined  to  defend?  To 
persons  of  common  intellects  it  appeareth, 
that  intelligence  of  the  armament  at  Toulon 
was  conveyed  to  the  admiralty  as  early  as 
the  month  of  September,  in  the  vear  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  with 
express  notice  that  it  would  consist  of 
twelve  ships  of  the  line:  that  the  desiffn 
against  Minorca  was  communicated  as  eany 
as  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  by 
consul  Banks,  of  Carthagena ;  con£med  by 
letters  from  consul  Bertes,  at  Oenoa,  dated 
on  the  seventeenth  and  twentv-sixtli  of 
January,  and  received  by  Mr.  Fox,  secre- 
taiy  of  state,  on  the  fourUi  and  eleventh  of 
February,  as  well  as  by  many  subsequent 
intimations;  that,  notwiUistandin^  these  re- 
peated advices,  even  after  hostilities  had 
commenced  in  Europe,  when  the  garrison 
of  ])iinorca  amounted  to  no  more  than  four 
incomplete  regiments,  and  one  company  of 
artillery,  forty-two  officers  beinf  absent,  and 
the  place  otherwise  unprovided  for  a  siege, 
when  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Ed^ecumbe,  consisted  of 
two  ships  of  the  Ime,  and  five  fHgates; 
neither  stores,  ammunition,  or  provision,  the 
absent  officers  belonging  to  the  garrison, 
recruits  for  the  regiments,  though  ready 
raised,  miners,  nor  any  additional  troops, 
were  sent  to  the  island,  nor  the  aquadrcm 
augmented,  till  admiral  Byng  sailed  from 
»  Spithead  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  with  no 
more  ships  of  the  line  than,  by  the  most 
early  and  authentic  intelligence,  the  gov- 
ernment were  informed  would  sail  from 
Toulon  even  when  Mr.  Byng  should  have 
been  joined  by  commodore  Edgecumbe;  a 
junction  upon  which  no  dependence  ought 
to  have  becni  laid ;  that  this  squadron  con- 
tained no  troops  but  such  as  belonged  to 
the  four  regiments  in  garrison,  except  one 
battalion  to  serve  in  the  fleet  as  marines,  un- 
less we  include  the  order  for  another  to  be 
embarked  at  Gibraltar;  which  order  was 
neither  obeyed  nor  understood:  that,  con- 
sidering the  danger  to  which  Minorca  was 
exposed*  and  the  forwardness  of  the  enemy's 
preparations  at  Toulon,  admiral  Odxime, 


with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  ose 
frigate,  who  returned  on  the  aateeal^  cf 
February,  after  having  coovoyed  a  fleet  of 
merchant  ships,  might  have  been  detadied 
to  Minorca,  without  hazarding'  the  ooait  of 
Great  Britain ;  for  at  that  time,  exdoaueflf 
this  squadron,  there  were  eight  ships  of  the 
line  and  thirty  two  frigates  ready  Biaomi 
and  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  fire 
frigates  aloxKt    equipped ;    that   adoini 
Hawke  was  sent  with  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line  and  one  frigate  to  cruiae  in  ibe  bay  of 
Biscay,   after   repeated    inteUtfeaee  M 
been  received  that  the  Fyencn  fleet  had 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  the  eleven 
ships  remaining  at  Brest  and  Rochefort 
were  m  want  of  hands  and  cannon,  so  ti»t 
they  could  never  serve  to  cover  any  em* 
barkadon   or  descent,    cotmeqaeofly  Mr. 
Hawke*s  squadron  might  have  been  spared 
for  the  relief  of  Minorca ;  that,  instesd  d 
attending  to  this  important  object,  the  admi- 
ralty, on  the  eighth  day  of  Match,  sent  tvo 
ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigmtea  to  inter- 
cept a  coasting  convoy  off  Cape  Bkrfleor: 
on  the  eleventii  of  the  same  month  tbey 
detached  two  ships  of  the  line  to  the  Wot 
Indies,  and  on  the  nineteenth  tvo  more  to 
North  America,  where  they  ooald  be  of  lit- 
tle immediate  service ;  <»  the  twentv-tinni 
two  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  a  oonm 
hunting  off  Cherbourg ;  and  on  the  fint  of 
April  nve  ships  of  the  line,  indndii^  three 
returned  from  this  last  service,  to  remferce 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  already  too  strong  for 
the  French  fleet  bound  to  Oanada;  that  aD 
these  ships  might  have  been  added  to  lir. 
Byng*s  squadron,  without  ezpoaing  Gntf 
Britain  or  Ireland  to  any  haxaid  of  inva- 
sion :  that  at  length  Mr.  Byng  wns  deteched 
with  ten  great  ships  only,  ani  even  denied 
a  frigate  to  repeat  signals,  for  which  he  pe^ 
titioned ;  although  at  that  very  time  there 
were  in  port  inclusive  of  faiai   sipadioo, 
seventeen  ships  of  the  line  and  thirteen 
frigates  ready  for  sea,  besides  eteven  of  the 
line  and  nineteen  frigates  almost  equipped. 
From  these  and  other  circumstanceiv  pai^ 
ticularized  and  urged  with  great  vivadty. 
manv  individuals  inferred,   that  a  greater 
number  of  ships  might  have  been  detached 
to  the  Mediterranean  than  were  adoally 
sent  with  admiral  Byng;  that  tiie  not 
ing  an  earlier  and  stronger  force 
great  cause  of  Minorca's  being  kst,  and  o> 
operated  with  the  delay  of  the  minisirT  m 
sending  thither  reinforcements  of  tfoopEL 
their  neglect  in  sufiering  the  officers  of  4^ 
garrison  to  contmue  absent  fixm  their  dntr. 
and  their  omitting  to  give  orders  for  raisisf 
miners  to  serve  in  the  fortress  oTMahon. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  AMERICAK 

CONTRACT. 
Thb  next  inquiry  in  which  the 
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eommoDB  engaged,  relating  to  the  contiacts 
for  yicinalli^  the  forces  in  America,  which 
were  suppoaed  by  aome  patnota  to  be  fraad- 
nlent  ana  uncoDscionaUe.  This  suapicion 
arose  from  an  ambiguous  expreasioo,  on 
which  the  contractor  being  interrogated  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  par- 
ticulars, he  pmdentlj  interpreted  it  in  such 
a  manner,  aa  to  screen  himself  from  the  re- 
sentment of  the  legishiture.  The  house, 
therefore,  resolved  t&t  the  contract  entered 
into  on  the  twentyHsizth  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  bv  the  coomussionera  of  the  trear 
surj,  with  William  Baker,  Christopher  Kilby, 
and  Richard  Baker,  of  London,  merchants, 
for  furnishing  provisions  to  the  forces  under 
the  conunaiul  of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  was 
prudent  and  necessary,  and  properly  adaptp 
ed  to  the  securing  a  constant  and  effectual 
supply  for  those  (wees  in  America. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THB  CONDUCT  OF  AD- 
MIRAL  KNOWLE& 
Thb  preceding  session  an  address  had 
been  presented  to  the  king  by  the  house  of 
commons,  desiring  his  majesty  would  give 
orders  for  laying  t^re  them  several  papers 
relating  to  disputes  which  had  lately  nap- 
pened  between  his  excellency  Charles 
Knowles,  esq.  and  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  This 
governor  was  accused  of  many  illegal,  cruel, 
and  arbitrary  acts,  during  the  course  of  his 
administration;  but  these  imputations  he 
incurred  by  an  exertion  of  power,  which 
was  in  itself  laudable,  and  well  intended 
for  the  commercial  interest  of  the  island. 
This  was  his  changing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Ad  procuring  an  act  of  assembly  for 
removing  the  several  laws,  records,  books, 
papers,  and  writings  belonging  to  several 
omces  in  that  islandf  from  Spanish  Town  to 
Kingston ;  and  for  obliging  the  several  ch- 
eers to  keep  their  offices,  and  hold  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  at  this  last  place,  to 
which  he  had  moved  the  seat' of  eovem- 
ment  Spanish  Town,  otherwise  called  St 
Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  old  capitol,  was  an  in- 
coneiderable  inland  place,  of  no  security, 
trade,  or  importance ;  whereas  Kingston  was 
the  centre  of  commerce,  situatra  on  the 
side  of  a  fine  harbor  filled  with  ships,  well 
secured  finom  the  insults  of  an  enemv,  large, 
wealthy,  and  flourishing.  Here  the  mer- 
chants dwell,  and  ship  the  greatest  part  of 
the  sugars  that  grow  upon  the  ishuid.  They 
found  it  extremely  inconvenient  and  ex- 
pensive to  take  out  their  clearances,  at 
Spanish  Town,  which  stands  at  a  considera- 
ble distance:  and  the  same  inconvenience 
and  expense  being  felt  by  the  rest, of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  occasion  to  prosecute 
tnitB  at  law,  or  attend  the  assembly  of  the 
isiaad,  they  joined  in  representations  to  the 


governor,  requesting,  that  in  consideration 
of  these  inconveniencies,  added  to  that  of  the 
weakness  of  Spanish  Town  and  the  import- 
ance of  Kingston,  the  seat  <^  government 
might  be  removed.  He  complied  with  their 
request,  and  in  so  doing  entailed  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  and  resentment  of  certain 
powerful  planters,  who  possessed  estates  in 
and  about  the  old  town  of  St  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  thus  deserted.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  real  source  of  the  animosity  and 
clamor  incurred  b^Mr.  Knowles,  against 
whom  a  petition,  signed  bv  nineteen  mem- 
bers oi  the  assembly,  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  presented  to  his  majesty. — ^In  the 
two  sessions  preceding  this  year  the  affiiir 
had  been  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, where  this  governor's  character  was 
painted  in  firightful'  colors,  and  divers  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  dispute  were  examined. 
Mr.  Knowles  having  by  this  time  returned 
to  England,  the  subject  of  his  administra- 
tion was  revived,  and  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house.  In  the  mean  time, 
petitions  were  presented  by  several  mer- 
chants of  London  and  Liverpool,  concerned 
in  the  trade  to  Jamaica,  alleging,  that  the 
removal  of  the  public  courtc^  ^ces,  and 
records  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  Kings- 
ton, and  fixing  the  seat  of  government  there, 
had  been  productive  of  many  important  ad- 
vantages, by  rendering  the  strength  of  the 
island  more  formidable,  the  property  of  the 
traders  and  inhabitants  more  secure,  and  the 
prosecution  of  all  commercial  business  more 
expeditious  and  less  expensive  than  fonner- 

S;  therefore,  paying  that  the  purposes  of 
e  act  passed  in  Jamaica  for  that  end  mi^t 
be  earned  into  efiectual  execution,  in  such 
manner  as  the  house  should  think  proper. 
The  committee  having  examined  a  great 
number  of  papers,  a^eed  to  some  resolu- 
tions, importing,  that  a  certain  resolution  of 
the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  dated  on  the 
twenty-nioth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifly-three, 
implying  a  claim  of  rijg^ht  in  that  aasembly 
to  raise  and  appl^pubhc  money  without  the 
consent  of  the  governor  and  council,  was 
illegal,'repugTiant  to  the  terms  of  his  maje»- 
ty's  commission  to  his  governor  of  the  said 
island,  and  derogatory  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain :  that  the 
six  last  resolutions  taken  in  the  assembly  of 
Jamaica,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three,  proceeded  on  a  manifest 
misapprehension  of  the  kinf^'s  instruction 
to  his  governor,  requiring  him  not  to  give 
his  assent  to  any  bUl  of  an  unusual  or  ex- 
traordinary nature  and  importance,  wherein 
his  majesty^s  prerogative^  or  the  property  of 
his  subjects,  might  be  prejudiced,  or  the 
trade  or  shipping  of  the  kingdom  any  ways 
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aflected,  xnAem  there  should  he  a  claose  in- 
aerted,  auapendin^  the  execution  of  such 
hill  until  his  maiesty's  pleasure  should  be 
known ;  that  such  instruction  was  just  and 
necessary,  and  no  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  island,  nor  any  way  derogatory 
to  the  rights  of  the  subjects  in  Jamaica. 
From  these  resolutions  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive the  nature  of  the  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  the  people  of  Jamaica  and 
their  governor,  vice-admiral  Knowles,  whose 
conduct  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  legislature.  The  parliaipent, 
however,  forbore  to  determine  the  question, 
whether  the  removal  of  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature firom  Spanish  Town  to  Kingston  was 
a  measure  calculated  for  the  interest  of  the 
island  in  general. 

RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING  MILFX)RD^ 

HAVEN. 
The  last  subject  which  we  shall  mention, 
as  having  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
commons  during  this  session  of  parliament, 
was  the  state  of  Milford-haven  on  the  coast 
of  Wales,  one  of  the  most  capacious,  safe, 
and  commodious  harbors  in  Great  Britain. 
Here  the  country  afibrds  manv  conveniencies 
for  building  ships  of  war,  and  erecting  forts, 
docks,  quays,  and  magazines.  It  might  be 
fortified  at  a  very  small  expense,  so  as  to 
be  quite  secure  from  any  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  and  rendered  by  far  the  most  useful 
harbor  in  the  kingdom  for  fleets,  cruisers, 
trading  ships,  and  packet  boats,  bound  to 
and  fro  from  the  westward :  for  from  hence 
they  may  put  to  sea  almost  with  any  wind, 
and  even  at  low  water :  they  may  weather 
Sciliy  and  Cape  Clear  when  no  vessel  can 
stir  from  the  British  channel,  or  out  of  the 
French  ports  of  Brest  and  Rochefort,  and  as 
a  post  can  travel  from  hence  in  three  days 
to  London,  it  mi^ht  become  the  centre  of 
very  useful  sea  intelligence.  A  petition 
fixxn  several  merchants  m  London  wad  pre- 
sented, and  recommended  to  the  house  m  a 
message  from  the  king,  specifying  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  harbor,  and  the  small  ex- 
pense at  which  it  mighlf  be  fortified,  and 
praying  that  the  house  would  take  this  im- 
portant subject  into  consideration.  Accord- 
ingly, a  committee,  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  with  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  and  every  circumstance 
relating  to  it  was  examined  with  accuracy 
and  deliberation.  At  length  the  report  be- 
ing made  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  an 
address,  representing  to  his  majesty,  that 
many  great  losses  ht^  been  sustained  by  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  in  time  of  war,  from 
the  want  of  a  safe  harbor  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island,  for  the  reception  and 
protection  of  merchants*  ships,  and  send  in  sf 


haven,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke^ 
advantageously  situated,  and  if  propeilyde^ 
fended  uid  secured,  in  every  reelect  adapt- 
ed to  the  answering  those  importaBt  par- 
poses  :  they,  therefore,  humbly  beBoqgfat  ha 
majesty,  tluit  he  would  give  immediate  di- 
rections for  erecting  batteries,  with  proper 
cover,  on  the  sides  of  the  said  harbor,  in  the 
most  convenient  i^aces  far  gaarding  the 
entrance  called  Hubberstone  road,  vA  aJsc» 
stich  other  fortifications  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  interior  parts  of  the  har- 
bor, and  that,  until  such  batteries  and  hrth- 
fications  could  be  completed,  some  teoipD- 
rary  defence  might  be  ^provided  Ibr  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  ships  and  vessels 
lying  in  the  said  harbor ;  fimdly,  ^kj  as- 
surra  him  the  house  would  make  good  to 
his  majesty  all  such  expenses  as  sfaooU  be 
incurred  for  these  purposes.     The  adftress 
met  with  a  gracious  reception,  and  a  prm- 
ise  that  such  directions  shoaM  be  givsD. 
The  harbor  was  actually  survey^  the  phces 
were  pitched  upon  for  batteries^  and  the  es- 
timates prepared,  but  no  further  pragresi 
hath  since  been  made. 

SESSION  CLOSED. 

We  have  now  finished  the  detail  ofaB 
the  material  transactions  of  this  seasioB,  ex- 
cept what  relates  to  the  fate  of  admiral  Byag, 
which  now  claims  our  attentioD.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  may  observe,  that  oa  the 
fourth  day  of  July  the  session  was  dosed 
with  his  majesty's  harangue,  the  most  re- 
markable and  pleasinf  paragraph  of  wfaidi 
turned  upon  his  royu  assoFance,  that  the 
succor  and  preservation  of  his  dominions  in 
America  had  been  his  constant  care^  and, 
next  to  the  security  of  his  kin^ooEis,  ahooU 
continue  to  be  his  great  and  pnncipal  ofayeet 
He  told  them  he  luul  taken  such  measures 
as,  he  trusted,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  rn^ht 
ef^tually  disappoint  the  designs  of  thecae- 
my  in  those  psjrts ;  that  he  had  no  funher 
view  but  to^vmdicate  the  iust  rights  of  his 
crown  and  subjects  from  the  most  inninoDS 
encroachments ;  to  preserve  tranqniUi^,  as 
f^r  as  the  circumstances  of  things  migfac 
admit ;  to  prevent  the  true  friends  of  Britaia. 
and  the  liberties  of  Europe,  from  beii^  op- 
pressed and  endan^red  by  any  unpiovvtei 
and  unnatural  conjunction.  ^ 

TRIAL  OF  ADMIRAL  BYNa 

Of  all  the  transactions  that  distingnisbed 
this  year,  the  most  extraordinary  was  the 
sentence  executed  on  admiral  Byn^,  the  eon 
of  that  great  ofiicer  who  had  acquired  soch 
honor  by  his  naval  exploits  in  the  preeeding 
reign,  and  was  ennobled  for  his  services  by 
the  title  of  lord  viscount  Torrinffton.  Hw 
second  son,  John  Byng,  had  from  his  earliest 
youth  been  trained  to  his  father's  ptofeaiMi : 
and  was  generally  esteemed  one  of  the 
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}mt  expedition  to  Minorca,  which  covered 
lis  character  with  dia^rrace,  and  even  ex- 
Msed  him  to  all  the  homnra  of  an  ignonuni- 
wa  death.  On  the  twenty-eiffhth  day  of 
[)ecember  his  trtd  began  be&re  a  court- 
naitial,  held  on  board  theahip  Saint  George, 
n  the  harbor  of  Portamontht  to  which  plfce 
tf  r.  Byng  had  been  conveyed  from  Green- 
wich by  a  party  of  hoiBe-gaaida,  and  insulted 
ly  the  populace  in  every  town  and  village 
hrough  which  he  passed.  The  court  having 
iroceeded  to  examme  the  evidences  for  the 
;rown  and  the  prisoner,  from  day  to  day,  in 
be  course  of  a  kmg  sitting,  agreed  unani- 
Dously  to  thirty-seven  resolutions,  implying 
heir  opinion,  that  admiral  Byng,  during  the 
mgagement  between  the  British  and  French 
leets,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May  last,  did 
lot  do  his  utmost  endeavor  to  take,  seize, 
ind  destroy  the  ships  of  the  French  king, 
vhich  it  was  his  duty  to  have  en^gaged,  Bm 
o  assist  such  of  his  majesty's  ships  as  were 
ingafed,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  as- 
isted ;  and  that  he  did  not  exert  his  utmost 
mwer  for  the  relief  of  St  Philip's  Castle. 
They,  therefore,  unanimously  agreed  that 
le  fell  under  part  of  the  twelfth  article  of 
in  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  twenty- 
lecond  year  of  thepresent  reign, for  amend- 
ng,  explaining,  and  reducing  into  one  act 
if  parliament,  the  laws  relatmg  to  the  gov- 
nmment  of  hb  majesty's  ships,  vessels,  and 
brces  by  sea ;  and  as  that  article  positively 
irescribed  death,  without  any  afterpative 
eft  to  the  discretbn  of  the  court  under  any 
variation  of  circumstances,  thev  unanimous- 
y  adjudged  the  said  admiral  John  Bjrng  to 
le  sfatot  to  death,  at  such  time,  and  on  bMrd 
»f  each  shin,  as  the  lords  commissioners  of. 
he  admira%  should  please  to  direct  But 
IS  it  appear^  by  the  evidence  of  the  officers 
who  were  near  the  admiral's  person,  that  no 
Mckwardness  was  perceivable  in  him  during 
lie  action,  nor  any  mark  of  fear  or  confhsion 
either  in  his  countenance  or  behavior;  but 
that  he  delivered  his  orders  coolly  and  dis- 
Linctly,  without  seeming  deficient  in  per- 
9onal  courage;  and,  from  other  circum- 
stances, thev  believed  his  misconduct  did 
not  arise  either  from  cowardice  or  disaffec- 
tion, thev  unanimously  and  earnestly  re- 
Dommended  him  as  a  proper  object  of  mercy. 
The  admiral  himself  benaved  through  the 
whole  trial  with  the  roost  cheerful  compo- 
sure, seemingly  the  ef^t  of  conscious  in- 
nocence, upon  which,  perhaps,  he  too  much 
relied.  Even  after  he  heard  the  evidence 
examined  against  him,  and  finished  his  ovra 
defence,  he  laid  his  account  in  being  honor- 
ably acquitted ;  and  ordered  his  coach  to  be 
ready  for  conveying  him  directly  fixim  the 
tribunal  to  London.  A  gentleman,  his  friend, 
by  whom  he  was  attended,  having  received 
imimatiim  of  Ae  sentence  to  be  pronounced, 
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thougfht  it  his  duty  to  prepare  him  for  the 
occasion,  that  he  might  summon  all  his  for- 
titude to  his  assistance,  and  accordingly 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  information 
he  had  received.  The  admiral  gave  tokens 
of  surprise  and  resentment,  but  betrayed  no 
marks  of  fear  or  disorder,  either  then  or  in 
the  court  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced. 
On  the  contrary,  while  divers  members  of 
the  court-martial  manifested  grie(  anxiety, 
and  trepidation,  shedding  tears,  and  sighing 
with  extraordinary  emotion,  he  heard  his 
doom  denounced  without .  undergoing  the 
least  alteration  of  feature,  and  made  a  low 
obeisance  to  the  president  and  the  other 
members  of  the  coUrt,  as  he  retired. 

The  officers  wbo  composed  this  tribunal 
were  so  sensible  of  the  law's  severity,  that 
they  unanimously  subscribed  a  letter  to  the 
board  of  admiralty  containing  this  remarka- 
ble paragraph: — '^We  cannot  help  laving 
the  oistresses  of  our  minds  before  your  lor£ 
ships  on  this  occasion,  in  finding  ourselves 
under  necessity  of  condemning  a  man  to 
death,  fix>m  the  great  severity  of  the  twelfth 
article  of  war,  part  of  which  he  fells  under, 
which  admits  of  no  mitigation  if  the  crime 
should  be  committed  by  an  error  in  judg- 
ment; and,  therefore,  for  our  own  con- 
sciences' sake,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the 
prisoner,  we  pray  your  lordships,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  to  recommend  him  to  his 
majesty's  clemencv."  The  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, instead  of  complving  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  court-martial,  transmitted  their 
letter  to  the  king,  with  copies  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  letter  from  themselves  to  his 
majesty,  specifying  a  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  legalitjr  of  the  sentence,  as  the  crime  of 
negli^nce,  for  which  the  admiral  had  been 
condemned,  was  not  expressed  in  any  part 
of  the  proceeding&  At  the  same  time,  copies 
of  two  petitions  from  George  lord  viscount 
Torrington,  in  behalf  of  ms  kinsman  ad- 
mhrld  Byng,  were  submitted  to  his  majesty's 
rojal  wiscbm  and  determination.  AU  the 
fnends  and  relations  of  the  unhappy  convict 
employed  and  exerted  their  innuence  and 
interest  for  his  pardon ;  and,  as  the  circum- 
stances had  appeared  so  strong  in  his  fevor, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  sceptre  of  royal 
mercy  vrould  be  extended  for  his  preserva- 
tion ;  but  in&mous  arts  were  used  to  whet 
the  nvage  appetite  of  the  populace  for 
blood.  Ijie  cry  of  vengeance  was  loud 
throughout  the  land:  sulfen  clouds  of  sus- 
picbn  and  malevolence  interposing,  were 
said  to  obstruct  the  genial  heaniB  of  the  best 
virtue  that  adorns  the  throne;  andthesove- 
rei^  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  Mmiral  Byng  was  a  victim  abso- 
lutelv  necessary  to  appease  the  fery  of  the 
people.  His  majesty,  in  oonseouence  of  the 
tepresentatioa  made  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
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miralty,  referred  the  sentence  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  twelve  judges^  who  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  sentence 
was  legal.  This  report  being  transmitted 
from  the  privy-council  to  the  admiralty,  thei^ 
lordships  issued  a  warrant  for  executing  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  twenty-eif  hth  day 
of  February.  One  gentleman  at  the  boara, 
however,  refused  to  subscribe  the  warrant, 
assigning  for  his  refusal  the  reasons  which 
we  have  inserted  by  way  of  note  fbr  the 
« satisftiction  of  the  reader.  [See  Note  3  G, 
at  Ike  end  of  this  Vol] 

Though  mercy  was  denied  to  the  crimi- 
nal, the  crown  seemed  determined  to  do  no- 
thing that  should  be  thought  inconsistent 
with  law.  A  member  of  parliament,  who 
had  sat  upon  the  court-martial  at  Ports- 
mouth, rose  up  in  his  place,  and  made  ap- 
plication to  the  house  of  commons  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  several  other  members  of 
that  tribunal,  praying  the  aid  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  be  released  from  the  oath  of  secre- 
cy imposed  on  courts^martial,  that  they 
might  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  sen- 
tence of  death  had  passed  on  admiral  Byng, 
and,  perhaps,  discover  such  circumstances 
as  nught  show  the  sentence  to  be  improper. 
Although  this  application  produced  no  reso- 
lution in  the  house,  the  king,^  on  the  twen- 
tv-sixth  day  of  February,  sent  a  message  to 
tne  commons,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  im- 
porting, that  though  he  had  determined  to 
let  the  law  take  its  course  with  relation  to 
admiral  Byng,  and  resisted  all  solicitations 
to  the  contrary,  yet,  as  a  member  of  the 
house  had  expressed  some  scruples  about 
the  sentence,  his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to 
respite  the  execution  of  it,  that  there  might 
be  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  by  the  sepa- 
rate examination  of  the  merolwrs  of  the 
court-martial,  upon  oath,  what  grounds 
there  were  for  such  scruples,  and  tiiat  his 
majesty  was  resolved  still  to  let  the  sen- 
tence be  carried  into  execution,  unlesd  it 
should  appear  from  the  said  examination, 
that  admind  Byng  was  unjustly  condemned. 
The  sentence  might  be  strictly  legal,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  very  severe,  according  to 
the  maxim,  eummum  jus,  summa  injuria. 
In  such  cases,  and  perhaps  in  such  cases 
only,  the  rigor  of  the  law  ouffht  to  be  soft- 
ened by  the  lenient  hand  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. That  this  was  the  case  of  admi- 
ral Byng,  appears  from  the  warm  and  eager 
intercession  of  his  jury,  a  species  of  inter- 
cession which  hath  generally,  if  not  always, 
prevailed  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  when 
anything  fiivorable  fbr  the  criminal  had  ap- 
.  peared  m  the  course  of  the  trial.  How 
much  more,  then,  might  it  have  been  ex- 
pected to  succeed,  when  earnestly  urged  as 
a  case  of  conscience,  in  behalf  of  a  man 
whom  his  judges  had  expressly  acquitted  of 


cowardice  and  treacfaeiy,  the  oalj  two  ioh 
putations  that  rendered  him  crimmal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation !  Such  an  interpasitioa 
of  the  crown,  in  parliamentary  tranaactioDi, 
was  irregular,  unnecessary,  aiod,  at  another 
juncture,  might  have  been  productive  of 
violent  heats  and  declamation.  At  present, 
however,  it  passed  without  censore,  as  the 
effect  of  inattention,  rather  than  a  design  to 
encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  honae: 

BILL  TO  RELEASE  THE  MEMffiCBS  OF 

THE  COURT-MARTLAU  Ac. 
Ths  message  being  commanicated,  a  bill 
was  immediately  brought  in,  to  release  the 
members  of  the  court-martia]  fioo  the  oUi- 
gation  of  secrecy,  and  passed  through  the 
lower  house  without  opposition ;  bot  in  the 
house  of  lords  it  appeared  to  be  destitute  of 
a  proper  foundation.  They  sent  a  message 
to  the  commons,  desiring  them  to  give  leave 
that  such  of  the  members  of  the  ooart-niar- 
tial  as  were  members  of  that  bouse  might 
attend  their  lordships,  in  order  to  be  exam- 
ined on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill ;  ac- 
cordingly they,  and  the  rest  of  the  cooit- 
martial,  attended,  and  answered  all  ques- 
tions without  hesitation.  As  they  did  not  in- 
sist upon  any  excuse,  nor  produce  any  sitii- 
factoiy  reason  fbr  diowing  that  the  nna 
they  had  condemned  was  a  proper  object  of 
mercy,  their  lordships  were  pf  opinioD  tbit 
there  was  no  occasion  for  pawring  any  soeh 
bill,  which,  therefore,  they  almost  nuaoi- 
mously  rejected.  It  is  not  easy  t6  coneeife 
what  stronger  reasons  could  be  given  fas 
proving  Mr.  Byng  an  object  of  mercy,  thsa 
those  mentioned  in  the  letter  aeot  to  the 
board  of  admiralty  by  the  members  of  the 
courtHoaartial,  who  were  empowered  to  trr 
the  iinputed  offence,  oonseqaently  most 
have  been  deemed  well  qualified  to  jsdge 
of  his  conduct 

EXECUTION  OF  ADMIRAL  BYNa 
Thb  unfortunate  admiral  being  thnsikir- 
doned  to  the  stroke  of  justice*  prepared 
himself  for  death,  with  resignatioo  and 
tranquillity.  He  maintained  a  snrprisinf 
cheerfulness  to  the  last ;  nor  did  he,  fron  his 
condemnation  to  his  execution,  exhibit  the 
least  sign  of  impatience  or  apprdhosistt. 
During  that  interval  he  had  renoaisfd  on 
board  of  the  Monarque,  a  third-rate  Aip  of 
war,  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Portaaontfa, 
under  a  strong  guard,  in  custody  of  the  mar- 
shal of  the  admiralty.  On  the  fbniteeiilh 
of  March,  the  day  fixed  fbr  his  ezecntion. 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  squadron  at  Spit- 
head  being  manned  and  armed,  containng 
their  captains  and  officers,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  marmes,  attended  this  solenmitf  ia 
the  harbor,  which  was  also  crowded  with 
an  infinite  number  of  other  boats  and  vea* 
sels  filled  with  spectatorai  Aboot  noon,  the 
admiral  having  taken  leave  of  a  detgyma 
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ind  two  friends  who  accompanied  him, 
valked  oat  of  the  great  cabin  to  the  qnar- 
er-deck,  where  two  files  of  marines  were 
«ady  to  execute  the  sentence.  He  advanced 
vith  a  firm,  deliberate  step^  a  composed  and 
esolute  countenance,  and  resolved  to  su^r 
vith  his  fiice  uncovered,  until  his  friends, 
epresenting  that  his  looks  would  possibly 
ntimidate  the  soldiers,  and  prevent  their 
aking  aim  properly,  he  submitted  to  their 
equest,  threw  his  hat  on  the  deck,  kneeled 
m  a  cushion,  tied  one  white  handkerchief 
)ver  his  eyes,  and  dropped  the  other  as  a 
ngnal  fi>r  his  executionersi  who  fired  a  vol- 
ey  so  decisive,  that  five  balls  passed  through 
lis  body,  and  he  dropped  down  dead  in  an 
nstant  The  time  in  which  this  tragedy 
was  acted,  firom  his  walking  out  of  the  oab- 
n  to  his  being  deposited  m  the  coffin,  did 
lot  exceed  three  mmutes. 

Thus  feU,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Eu- 
rope, admiral  John  Byng ;  who,  whatever 
^is  errors  and  indiscretions  might  have 
i)een,  seems  to  have  been  rashly  condemn- 
ed, meanly  ^ven  up,  and  cruelly  sacrificed 
to  vile  con8ideration&  The  sentiments  of 
bis  own  &te  he  avowed  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  when  there  was  no  longer  any 
cause  of  dissimulation,  in  the  following  de- 
claration, which,  immediately  before  his 
death,  he  delivered  to  the  marshal  of  the 
admiralty:  ^^Afew  moments  will  now  de- 
liver me  from  the  virulent  persecution,  and 
frustrate  the  further  malice  of  mv  enemies: 
nor  need  I  envy  them  a  life  subject  to  the 
sensations  my  injuries,  and  the  injustice 
done  me,  must  create.  Persuaded  I  am, 
that  justice  will  be  done  to  my  reputation 
hereafter :  the  manner  and  cause  of  nusha^ 
and  keeping  up  the  popular  clamor  and 

frejudice  against  me,  will  be  seen  through, 
shall  be  considered  (as  I  now  perceive  my- 
self) a  victim  destined  to  divert  tiie  indig- 
nation and  resentment  of  an  injured  and  de- 
luded people  from  the  proper  Objects.  My 
enemies  themselves  most  now  think  me  in- 
nocent Happy  for  me,  at  this  my  last  mo- 
ment, that  I  know  my  own  innocence,  and 
am  conscious  that  no  part  of  my  country's 
misfortunes  can  be  owing  to  me.  I  heartily 
wish  the  shedding  my  blood  may  contribute 
to  the  happiness  and  service  of  my  country; 
but  cannot  resign  my  just  claim  to  a  fiutb- 
ful  discharge  of  my  daty  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  and  the  utmost  exer- 
tion of  my  ability  for  his  majesty's  honor, 
and  my  country's  service.  I  am  sorry  that 
my  endeavors  were  not  attended  with  more 
success,  and  that  the  armament  under  my 
command  proved  too  weak  to  succeed  in  an 
expedition  of  such  moment  Truth  has  pre- 
vailed over  calumny  and  ftlsehood,  and  jus- 


tice has  wiped  off  the  ignominious  stain  of 
my  supposed  want  of  personal  courage,  and 
the  chu^  of  disaflbctiOn.  My  heart  ao^ 
quits  me  of  these  crimes ;  but  who  can  be 
presumptuously  sure  of  his  own  judgment  1 
If  my  crime  is  an  error  in  judgment  or  di& 
fering  in  opinion  from  my  judges,  and  if  yet 
the  error  in  judgment  slioula  be  on  their 
sMe,  God  forgive  them,  as  I  do ;  and  may 
the  distress  m  their  minds,  and  uneasiness 
of  their  consciences,  which  in  justice  to  me 
they  have  represented,  be  relieved,  and  sub- 
side as '  mv  resentment  has  done.  The  Su- 
preme Judge  sees  all  hearts  and  motives, 
and  to  him  I  must  submit  the  justice  of  my 
cause." 

REMARKS  ON  HIS  FATE. 
NoTwrrHSTAHDnio  all  that  has  been  said 
in  his  favor,  notwithstanding  the  infamous 
arts  that  were  practised  to  keep  up  the  ciy 
against  him,  notwithstanding  this  solenm 
appeal  to  Heaven  in  his  last  moments,  and 
even  self^nviction  of  innocence,  the  char- 
acter of  admiral  Byng,  in  point  of  pcrscmal 
courage,  will  still,  vnUi  many  people,  remain 
problematical  The^  will  still  be  of  opin- 
ion, that  if  the  spirit  of  a  British  adnural 
had  been  properly  exerted,  the  French  fleet 
would  Imve  been  defeated,  and  Minorca  re- 
lieved. A  man's  opinicm  of  danger  varies 
at  difibrent  times,  in  consequence  of  an  ir- 
regular tide  of  animal  spirits,  9sfi  he  is  ac- 
tuated by  considerations  which  he  dares  not 
avow.  Ailer  an  officer,  thus  influenced,  has 
hesitated  or  kept  aloof  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
the  mind,  eager  for  its  own  justification,  as- 
sembles, with  surprisinff  industry,  every  fk- 
vorable  circumstance  of  excuse,  and  broods 
over  them  with  parental  partiality,  until  it 
becomes  not  only  satisfied,  but  even  enam- 
ored of  their  beautj  and  complexion,  like  a 
doting  mother,  blind  to  the  deformity  of 
her  ovTn  offspring.  Whatever  Mr.  Byng's 
internal  feelings  might  have  been,  whatever 
consequences  might  have  attended  his  be* 
havior  on  that  occasion ;  as  the  tribunal  be- 
fore which  he  was  triech  acquitted  him  ex- 
pressly of  cowardice  and  treachery,  he  veas, ' 
without  all  doubt  a  proper  object  for  royal' 
clemency;  and  so  impartial  posterity  will 
judge  him,  afler  all  those  dishonorable  mo- 
tives of  faction  and  of  fear,  by  which  his 
fate  was  influenced,  shall  be  lost  in  oblivion, 
or  remembered  with  disdain.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain,  naturally  fierce,  impatient, 
and  clamorous,  have  been  too  much  indul|[-  ' 
ed,  upon  every  petty  miscarriage,  with  tri- 
als, courts-maitial,  and  dismissions,  which 
tend  only  to  render  their  mflitary  command- 
ers rash  and  precipitate,  the  populace  more 
licentious  and  intractable,  and  to  disgrace  the 
national  character  in  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XEL 


Brother  to  tks  earl  manMiiAl 
of  Sootlaul.  A  gentleman  wIm> 
lud  >igiialned  Umielf,  u  a 
generu  in  the  RuMian  mrmy, 
mnd  was  aoconated  one  of  the 
beet  oAeen  of  hij  time;  not 
more  admired  Ibr  hii  warlike 
geniue,  than  andable  in  hie  die* 
poeitioo. 

Nothing  oould  more  gloriously 
erinoe  the  generority  of  a  Brit- 
ish parliament  than  this  inter- 
position for  defending  tlie  lib- 
erties of  Germany,  in  eoi^une- 
tion  with  two  electors  only, 
against  the  sense  of  the  other 
•even,  and  in  direct  oppoeition 
to  the  measures  taken  by  the 
head  of  the  empire,  who,  in  the 
sequel,  stigmatised  these  two 
princes  as  rebels,  and  treated 
one  of  them  as  an  outlaw. 


This  charity,  estahUMied  by 
voluntary  contribution,  mii^ 
under  iNToper  restrictions,  prove 
benelieial  to  the  commonwealth, 
by  rescuing  deserted  children 
ftom  misery  and  death,  and 
qualifying  tnem  for  being  ser- 
viceable members  of  the  com* 
munitv ;  but  since  the  liberality 
of  parliament  hath  enabled  the 
govemore  and  corporation  to 
receive  all  the  children  that 
are  presented,  without  ques- 
tion or  limiution,  the  yearly 
expense  hath  swelled  into  a 
national  grievance,  and  the  hu- 
mane purposes  of  the  original 
institution  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, defeated.  Instead  of  an 
asylum  for  poor  forloin  <Hphans 
and  abandoned  foundlings,  it  is 
become  n  gunnral  receptacle  for 


Archt 


the  oApriBf  of 
who  care  not  to 
maintenance  of 
The  hospital  itoAf  is  a 
ediilee,  w^  conoived  Ar  < 
omy  and  conveaSoMe,  slsndint 
on  the  north  side  of  thed^,  sad 
a  little  detached  ftoaa  it,  in  as 
agreeable  and  eahibrHMs  ate 
ation.  The  hall  is  adorned  witk 
some  good  paiBtiBgit,  the  chapel 
is  elennt,  and  the  lugnlatMa* 
are  amnirible. 
4  ThebridteatWestaiasiermay 
beconeidarsd  m  a  nafisasl  or 
aament.    It  was  baah  at  the 

Kldic  expense,  ftom  the  aeiclK 
rfaood  of  Wcetaunsier  Hall 
to  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  river, 
itndi " — •-•-i^.^ « — 


constnicted  with  etnaldegaaec 
and  simpKcitj. 
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MR.  PITT  AND  MR.  LEGGE  TAKEN  INTO 
THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

Tbouoh  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
unanimoualy  concurred  in  strcnugthening  the 
faandB  of  government  for  a  vigorous  ptose- 
catioD  of  the  war,  those  liberal  supplies  had 
like  to  have  proved  ineflectual  through  a 
want  of  harmony  in  her  councils.    In  the 
coarse  of  the  last  year  the  clamorous  voice 
of  diseatisiaction  had  been  raised  by  a  series 
of  disappointments  and  miscarriages,  which 
were  imputed  to  want  of  intelligence,  saga- 
citj,  and  vigor  in  the  administration.    The 
defeat  of  middock,  the  reduction  of  Oswe- 
go, and  other  forts  in  America,  the  delay  of 
armaments,  the  neglect  of  opportunities,  in- 
e^ctual  cruises,  absurd  dispositions  of  fleets 
and  squadrons,  the  disjifrace  in  the  Mediter- 
raaean,  and  the  loss  of  Minorca,  were  num- 
bered among  the  misfortunes  that  flowed 
irom  the  cnrae  designs  of  a  weak,  dispirited 
ministry ;  and  the  prospect  of  their  acqui- 
in  a  continental  war  brought  them 


still  further  in  contempt  and  detestation 
with  the  body  of  the  peofde.  In  order  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  those  whom  their 
conduct  had  diaoblif  ed,  to  acquire  a  fresh 
stock  of  credit  with  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  remove  from  their  own  shoulders  part 
of  what  future  censure  might  ensue,  they 
admitted  into  a  share  of  the  administration 
a  certain  set  of  gentlemen,  remarkable  for 
their  talents  and  popularify,  beaded  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  esteemed  the  two  most 
illustrious  patriots  of  Great  Britain,  alike 
distinguished  and  admired  for  their  uncon- 
querable spirit  and  untainted  integrity.  The 
former  of  these  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  other  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  and  their  friends  were  vested  with 
other  honoiable  though  subordinate  offices. 
So  far  the  people  were  charmed  with  the 
promotion  of  individimls,  upon  whose  vir- 
tues and  abUities  they  had  the  most  perfect 
reliance ;  but  these  new  ingredients  would 
never  tiioroughly  mix  with  the  old  leaveiL 
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The  administration  became  an  emblem  of 
the    image  that  Nebuchadnezzar   saw  in 
his  dream,  the  leg  was  of  iron  and  the  foot 
was  of  elay.    The  old  junta  found  their 
new  associates  very  unfit  for  their  purposes. 
They  could  neither  persuade,  cajole,  nor  in- 
timidate them  into  measures  which  they 
thought  repugnant  to  the  true  interest  of, 
their  county.    The  new  ministers  combat- 
ed in  council  every  such  plan,  however  pa- 
tronized: they  openly  opposed  in  parliament 
every  design  which  the^  deemed  unworthy 
of  the  crown,  or  prejudicial  to  the  people, 
even  though  distinguished  by  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  sovereiffn.    Far  from  ber^ning 
for  their  places,  and  surrendering  theur  prin- 
cmles  by  capitulation,  they  maintained  in 
omce  their  independency  and  candor  with 
the  most  vigilant  circumspection,  and  seem- 
ed determined  to  show,  that  he  is  the  best 
minister  to  the  sovereign  who  acts  with  the 
greatest  probity  U>war£  the  subject  Those 
¥#K>'  immediately  surrounded  tbe  throne 
were  supposed  to  have  concealed  the  true 
characters  of  these  fidthful  servants  firom 
the  knowledge  of  their  roral  master;   to 
have  represented  them  as  oostinate,  imperi- 
ous, ignorant,  and  even  lukewarm  in  Uieir 
loyal^ ;  and  to  have  declared,  that  with 
such  colleagues  it  would  be  impossible  to 
move  the  machine  of  government  according 
to  his  maiesty's  inclination.    Those  sugges- 
tions, artmlly  inculcated,  produced  the  de- 
sired eSdct:  on  the  ninth  day  <^  April,  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  his  majesty's  command,  resigned 
the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  south- 
em  department  In  the  room  of  Mr.  L^ge, 
tiie  king  was  pleased  to  grant  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  the  ri^^t  hon- 
orable lord  Mansfield,  chief-justice  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  the  same  personage 
whom  we  have  mentioned  before  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Murray,  solicitor-general,  now 
promoted  and  ennobled  for  his  extraordinary 
merit  and  important  services.    The  fate  of 
Mr.  Pitt  was  extended  to  some  of  his  prin- 
cipal friends:  the  board  of  admiralty  was 
changed,  and   some  other  removals  were 
made  with  the  same  intention. 

What  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  turned  out  one  of  the 
most  shining  circumstances  of  their  charac- 
ters. The  whole  nation  seemed  to  rise  up^ 
as  one  man,  in  the  vindication  of  their  fiune : 
every  mouth  was  opened  in  their  praise ;  and 
a  great  number  of  respectable  cities  and  cor- 
porations presented  tiiem  with  the  freedom 
of  their  respective  societies,  inclosed  in  gold 
boxes  of  curious  workmanship,  as  testimo- 
nies of  their  peculiar  veneration.  What 
the  people  highly  esteem,  they  in  a  manner 
idolize.  Not  contented  with  making  ofler- 
ings  so  flattering  and  grateful  to  conscious 
virtue^  they  conceived  the  most  violent  pre- 


judices against  those  gentiemen  who 
ceeded  in  the  adminbtratiaa;   fiiOy  con- 
vinced, that  the  same  persons  wiio  had  sunk 
the  nation  in  the  raesent  distreaslbl  drcmn- 
stances,  who  had  brought  on  ker  diriiGBor, 
and  reduced  her  to  the  verge  of  desbraetiaa, 
were  by  no  means  the  fit  instrnmentsof  her 
delivery  and  redemption.  The  whole  kin^ 
dom  caught  fire  at  tlie  late  changes;  nor 
could  the  power,  the  cunning,  and  the  arti- 
fice of  a  fiiction,  long  support  itseif  agamat 
the  united  voice  of  Great  Britain,  which 
soon  pi^ed  the  ears  of  the  aofver&giL    It 
was  not  possible  to  persuade  tbe  people  that 
salutary  measures  could  be  suggested  or 
pursued,  except  by  the  few,  whose  seal  for 
the  honor  of  their  oonntey,  and  steady  ad- 
herence to  an  upright  disinterested  conduct 
had  secured  theur  confidence,  and  daimed 
their  veneration.    A  ffreat  nmnbef  of  ad- 
dresses, dutifully  and  loyaJly  expressed,  bo> 
licited  the  king,  ever  ready  to  meet  hatf> 
way  the  wishes  of  his  ftithiul  people,  to  re- 
store Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  hdgge  to  thcdr  fenner 
employments.    Upon  this  they  rested  tbe 
security  and  honor  of  the  nation^  as  weB  is 
the  public  expectation  of  ^e  speedy  and  soc- 
cesnul  issue  oi  a  war,  hitiieito  attended 
with  disgraces  and  misfiHtnnesi.  AoooidiDf- 
Iv,  his  majesty  was  gracioualy  pleased  to  re- 
deliver the  seals  to  Mr.  Pitt,  appointiqg  him 
secretary  of  state  for  the  soulnem  depart- 
ment, on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Jane ;  and. 
five  days  after,  the  office  of  chanoelkr  of 
the  exchequer  was  restored  ta  Mr.  Lme: 
promotions  that  aflbrded  univeral  satSc- 
tion. 

COALITION  OF  PARTIE& 
It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  possible  lo  ex- 
clude, from  a  share  in  the  adminisCiatiae, 
all  who  were  not  perfectiy  agreeable  to  the 
people :  however  unpopular  the  late  ninie- 
try  mi^ht  appear^  stiJl  they  possessed  sdR- 
cient  mfluence  in  the  privy-coundl,  and 
credit  in  the  house  of  commons^  to  thwart 
every  measure  in  which  they  did  not  thesi- 
selves  partaka  This  conskleration,  and  very 
recent  experience,  probably  dictated  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  coalition,  salutuy  in  itsdC  and 
prudent,  because  it  was  the  only  means  of 
assuaging  the  rage  of  foctkn,  and  healing 
those  divisions,  more  pemicioaB  to  the  pub- 
lic than  the  most  mistaken  and  hhmderinr 
councilf  Sir  Robert  Henley  was  msde  kra 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  sworn  of  hs 
majesty's  privy-oouncil,  oo  the  thiiteentii 
day  (ji  June :  the  custody  of  the  pnvy«ea 
was  committed  to  earl  Temple :  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  L^ge,  Mr 
Nugent,  lord  visoount  Duncannoo,  and  Mr. 
Grenville,  were   appointed  cofnmismnneff 


for  executing  the  office  of  treasurer  to  hs 
majesty's  exchequer.  Lord  Anson,  sdmtral» 
Boscawen  and  Forbes,  Dr.  Hay«  Mr.  WeSL 
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Kr.  Hunter,  and  Mr,  Elliot,  to  preside  at 
the  board  of  admiral^ :  Mr.  Fox  was  grati- 
Sed  with  the  office  of  receiver  and  pajmas- 
ler-general  of  all  bis  majesty's  ffuaras,  gar- 
risons, and  land  forces;  and  ue  earl  of 
rhoDiond  was  made  treasurer  of  the  king's 
lousefaold,  and  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy- 
xninciL  Other  promotions  likewise  took 
)Iace,  with  a  design  to  grati^  the  adherents 
)f  eitheir  party ;  a^d  so  equally  was  the  royal 
avor  distributed,  that  the  utmost  harmony 
or  a  long  time  subsisted.  Insredients, 
leemin^ly  heterogeneous,  consoliouited  into 
me  uniform  mass,  so  as  to  produce  eflects 
ar  exceedinff  the  nH)et  sanguine  ezpecta- 
ioQs;  and  this  prudent  arrangement  proved 
liflpleaaing  only  to  those  whom  violent  par- 
y  attachment  had  inspired  with  a  narrow 
Lod  exclusive  spirit 

DESCENT  ON  THE  COAST  OF  FRANCE 
MEDITATED. 
The  aocumukted  losses  and  disappoint- 
nents  of  Hie  precediuj^  year  made  it  abeo- 
utely  necessary  to  retneve  the  credit  of  the 
Sritiah  arms  and  councils,  by  some  vigorous 
ifld  spirited  enterprise,  which  should,  at  the 
ame  time,  produce  some  chan^  in  the  cir- 
iumstancee  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  already 
lepressed  by  the  repulse  at  Colm,  and  in 
ianger  cf  being  attacked  by  the  whole  pow- 
ir  of  France,  now  ready  to  fell  upon  him, 
ike  a  torrent,  which  had  so  lately  swept  be- 
bre  it  the  army  of  observation,  now  on  the 
)rink  df  disgrace.  A  well-planned  and  vi^- 
nous  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  it 
vas  thought,  would  probably  ^ve  a  decisive 
)low  to  the  marine  of  that  kingdom,  and  at 
Jie  aame  time  ej^t a powerfuldiversion  in 
avor  of  the  Prussian  monarch  and  the  duke 
)f  Cumberland,  driven  from  all  his  posts  in 
he  electorate  of  Hanover,  by  drawing  a 
3art  of  the  French  forces  to  the  defence 
md  protection  of  their  own  coasts.  Both 
vere  objects  of  ^reat  concern,  upon  which 
the  sovereign  and  ministry  were  sedulously 
)ent  His  royal  highness  the  duke,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  urged  the  necessity  of  some 
enterprise  of  this  nature,  as  the  only  expe- 
lient  to  obviate  the  shameftil  convention 
now  in  agitation.  The  ministry  foresaw, 
that,  by  oestro3ring  the  enemy's  shipping, 
ill  succors  would  be  cut  off  from  America, 
whither  they  were  daily  transporting  troops ; 
the  British  commerce  secured,  without 
those  convoys  so  inconvenient  to  the  board 
3f  admiralty,  and  to  the  merchants;  and 
those  ideal  fears  of  an  invaskm,  that  had  in 
9ome  measure  afiected  the  public  credit, 
whoUy  dispelled. 

COMMAND  OF  THE  FLEET  GIVEN  TO 
SIR  EDWARD  HAWKE,  &c. 

Fbom  these  considerations,  a  powerful 
fleet  was  ordered  to  be  got  in  readinesB  to 
put  to  sea  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  ten 


reffimentB  of  foot  were  marched  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  The  naval  armament,  consistinjr 
of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  fri- 
gates, fire-ships,  bomb-ketches,  and  trans- 
ports, were  put  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  an  officer  whose  faithful 
services  recommended  him,  above  all  others, 
to  this  command ;  and  rearnadmiral  Knowles 
was  appointed  his  subaltern.  Sir  John  Moi^ 
daunt  was  preferred  to  take  the  command 
of  the  land  forces:  and  both  strictly  enjoin- 
ed to  act  with  the  utmost  unanimity  and 
harmony.  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment 
Uiese  mighty  preparations.  The  destination 
of  the  armament  was  wrapped  hi  the  most 
profound  secrecy :  it  exercised  the  penetra^ 
tion  of  politicians,  and  filled  France  with 
very  serious  alarm&    Various  were  the  im- 
pediments which  obstructed  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops  for  several  weeks,  while 
Mr.  Pitt  expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness 
at  the  delay,  and  repeatraly  ur^ed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  expedite  his  departure ; 
but  a  sufficient  number  of  transports,  owing 
to  some  blunder  in  the  contractors,  had  not 
yet  arrived.  The  troops  expressed  an  eajg;er 
impatience  to  signalize  themselves  against 
the  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  but 
the  superstitious  drew  unfiivorable  presages 
fh>m  the  dilatoriness  of  the  embarkatioi). 
At  last  the  transports  arrived,  the  troops 
were  put  on  boara  with  all  expedition,  and 
the  fleet  got  under  sail  on  the  eighth  day 
of  September,  attended  with  the  prayera  of 
every  man  wanned  with  the  love  of  his 
country,  and  solicitous  for  her  honor.    The 
public,  big  with  expectation,  dubious  where 
the  stroke  would  fall,  but  confident  of  its 
success,  were  impatient  for  tidings  firom  the 
fleet,  but  it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth,  that 
even  the  troops  on  board  hegui  to  conjec- 
ture that  a  descent  was  meditated  on  the 
coast  of  France,  near  Rochefort  or  Rochelle. 
ADM.  KNOWLES  SENT  TO  TAKE  AIX. 
On  the  twentieth,  the  fleet  made  the  isle 
of  Oleron,  and  then  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
sent  an  order  to  vice-admiral  Knowles,  re- 
quiring him,  if  the  wind  permitted  the  fleet, 
to  proceed  to  Basque  road,  to  stand  in  as 
near  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  as  the  pilot  would 
carry  him,  with  such  ships  of  bis  division 
as  he  thought  necessary  for  the  service,  and 
to  batter  the  fort  till  the  garrison  should  ei- 
ther abandon  or  surrender  it    But  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  this  order  was  frus- 
trated by  a  French  ship  of  war's  standing 
in  to  the  very  middle  of  the  fleet,  and  con- 
tinuing in  that  station  for  some  time  before 
she  discovered  her  mistake,  or  any  of  the 
captains  had  a  signal  thrown  out  to  give 
chase.    Admiral  Knowles,  when  too  hte, 
ordered  the  Magnanime,  captain  Howe,  and 
Toibay,  captain  Keppel,  on  that  service,  and 
thereby  retarded  the  attack  upon  which  he 
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wu  immediately  fept  A  stroke  of  policy 
greatly  to  be  admired,  as  ftom  hence  he 
gained  time  to  asBore  himself  of  the  strength 
€i  the  fortifications  of  Aiz,  before  he  ran 
his  majesty^s  ships  into  danger. 

ATTACK  AND  SURRENDER  OF  AIX. 
'  Whilb  the  above  ships,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Royal  William,  were  attending  the 
French  ship  of  war  safe  into  the  river  Ga- 
ronne, the  remainder  of  the  fleet  was  beat^ 
ing  to  windward  off  the  isle  of  Olerop ;  and 
the  commander-in-chief  publishing  orders 
and  regulations  which  did  credit  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  would  have  been  highly  useful, 
had  there  ever  been  occasion  to  put  them  in 
execution.  On  the  twenty-third,  the  van 
of  the  fleet,  led  by  captain  Howe  in  the 
Magnanime,  stood  towards  Aix,-  a  small 
island  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  rivjer 
Charente,  leading  up  to  Rochefbrt,  the  fiir- 
tificatbns  half  miished,  and  mounted  with 
about  thirty  cannon  and  mortars,  the  garri- 
son composed  of  six  hundred  men,  ai^  the 
whole  island  about  five  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. As  the^  Magnanime  approached,  the 
enemy  fired  briskly  upon  her ;  but  captain 
Howe,  regardless  of  their  fiiint  endeavors, 
kept  on  lus  course  without  flinching,  drop- 
ping his  anchors  close  to  the  waUs,  and 
poured  in  so  incessant  a  fire  as  soon  silenced 
their  artillery.  It  was,  however,  near  an 
hour  before  the  fort  struck,  when  some 
forces  were  landed  to  take  possession  of  so 
important  a  conquest,  with  orders  to  demol- 
ish the  fortifications,  the  care  of  which  was 
intrusted  to  vice-admiral  Knowles. 

Inconsiderable  as  this  success  might  ap- 
pear, it  greatly  elated  the  troops,  and  was 
deemed  a  happy  omen  of  further  advan- 
tages ;  but,  instead  of  embarking  the  troops 
that  night,  as  was  universally  expected, 
several  successive  days  were  spent  in  coun- 
cils of  war,  soundings  of  the  coast,  and  de- 
liberations whether  the  king*8  express  or- 
ders were  practicable,  or  to  be  complied 
with.  Eight  days  were  elapsed  since  the 
first  appearance  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast, 
and  the  alarm  was  eiven  to  the  enemy.  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  indeed,  proposed  laying  a 
sixty-gun  ship  against  Fouras,  and  battenng 
that  fort,  which  it  was  thought  would  help 
to  secure  the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  far 
cilitate  the  enterprise  on  Rochefort  This, 
a  French  pilot  on  board  (Thierry)  under- 
took ;  but  after  a  ship  had  been  lighted  for 
the  purpose,  vice-admiral  Knowles  reports 
ed,  that  a  bomb-ketch  had  run  aground  at 
above  the  distance  of  two  miles  fit>m  the 
fort ;  upon  which  the  project  of  battering 
or  bombarding  the  fort  was  abandoned.  The 
admiral  likewise  proposed  to  bombard  Ro- 
chelle ;  but  this  overture  was  overruled,  for 
reasons  which  we  need  not  mention.  It  was 
at  length  determined,  in  a  council  of  war 


held  on  the  eighth,  to  make  a  descent,  ani 
attack  the  forts  leading  to  and  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Charente.     An  order, 
in  consequence  of  this  resolotioo,  was  im- 
mediately issued  for  the  troops  to  be  ready 
to  embark  firom  the  transporta»  in  the  boati, 
precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night   Ac- 
cordingly, the  boats  were  prepared,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  men  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
now  they  remained  beating  against  each 
other,  and  the  ndes  of  the  9hip^  for  the 
space  of  four  hours,  while  the  council  were 
determining  whether,  after  all  the  tzoable 
given,  they  should  land ;  when,  at  length, 
an  order  was  published  for  the  tioops  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  transports,  and  all 
thoughts  of  a  descent,  to  appearance,  were 
whofly  absdidoned.    The  succeeding  days 
were  employed  in  blowing  up  and  demol- 
ishingr  the  fortifications  of  Aix ;  after  which, 
the  land  officers,  in  a  council  of  war,  took 
the  final  resolution  of  retumii^  to  England 
without  any  fiirther  attempts,  rally  satiified 
they  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  execute 
the  designs  of  the  ministry,  and  t^hrwmiw^ 
rather  to  oppose  the  fix^wns  of  an  angry 
sovereign,  the  murmurs  of  an  incensed  dbp 
tion,  and  the  contempt  of  mankind,  than 
fight  a  handful  of  dastardly  militia.     Such 
was  the  issue  of  an  expedition  that  raised 
the  expectations  of  all  Europe,  threw  the 
coasts  of  France  into  the  utmost  canfoBioD, 
and  cM  the  pecmle  of  England  little  less 
than  a  million  of  money. 
TH£  FLE£T  RETURNS  TO  SPTTHEAIX 
Ths  fleet  was  no  sooner  returned  than 
the  whole  nation  was  in  a  fermenL    The 
public  expectation  had  been  wound  up  to 
the  highest  piteh,  and  now  the  disappoint- 
ment  was   proportioned  to  the  sanguine 
hopes  conceived,  that  the  pdde  of  Fiance 
would  have  been  humbled  by  so  formidahie 
an   armament     The  ministry,  and   with 
them  the  national  voice,  exclaimed  Bgainst 
the  commanding  officers,  and  the  mSituT 
men  retorted  the  calumny,  by  laying  the 
blame  on  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise 
who  had  put  the  nation  to  great  expense 
before  they  had  obtained  the  necessary  in- 
formation.   Certain  it  was,  that  blame  ransi 
fiUl  somewhere,  and  the  ministry  resolved 
to  acquit  themselves  and  fix  the  aocosation, 
by  requesting  his  majesty  to  appoint  a  board 
01  officers  of  character  and  ability,  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  <^  the  late  miscairiage. 
This  alone  it  was  that  could  appease  Uie 
public  clamors,  and  affi)rd  general  sati^cw 
tion.    The  enemies  of  Mr.  Pitt  endeavored 
to  wrest  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition 
to  his  prejudice,  but  the  whispers  of  ftction 
were  soon  drowned  in  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people  of  England,  who  never  could  per- 
suade themselves  that  a  gentleman,  raised  to 
the  height  of  power  ipid  populari^  by  men; 
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dint  of  superior  merit,  intBgrityf  and  dism- 
terestedoeflB,  would  now  ncrince  his  repu- 
tation by  a  mock  armament,  or  hazard  in- 
curring the  deridon  of  Europe,  by  neglect- 
ing to  obtain  all  the  neceflsoiy  previous  in- 
tbnnatioo,  or  doing  whatever  might  contrib- 
ute to  the  succesB  of  the  expedition.    It 
was  asked.  Whether  reason  or  justice  dic- 
tated, that  a  late  unfortunate  admiral  should 
be  capitally  punished  lor  not  trying  and  ex- 
erting bis  utmost  ability  tooelieve  Fbrt  St 
Philip,  invested  by  a  powerful  armv,  and 
surrounded  with  a  numerous  fleet,  while  no 
charge  of  negligence  or  cowardice  was 
brought  against  those  who  occasioned  the 
miscarriage  of  a  well-concerted  and  well- 
appointed  expedition  1    The  people,  they 
MLid,  were  not  to  be  quieted  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  a  copncil  of  war,  composed  of 
men,  whose  inactivity  might  frame  excuses 
for  declining  to  expose  themselves  to  dan- 
ger.    It  was  publicly  mentioned,  that  such 
backwaidnefls  appemd  among  the  ^neral 
officers  before  the  fleet  reachra  the  isle  of 
Oleron,  as  occasioned  the  admiral  to  declare, 
with  warmth,  that  he  would  comply  with 
his  orders,  and  go  into  Basque-road,  what- 
ever mifidht  be  the  consequence.     It  was 
asked.  Why  the  army  did  not  land  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fburth, 
ai3  whether  the  officers,  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, had  returned  with  such  intelligence 
as  seemed  to  render  a  descent  impracticar 
ble  ?  It  was  asked.  Whether  the  command- 
er-in-chief had  complied  with  his  majesty's 
orders,  **  To  attempt,  as  fiu*  as  should  be 
(bund  practicable,  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
France,  at  or  near  Rochefort,  in  order  to 
attack,  and,  by  a  vigorous  impression,  force 
that  place ;  imd  to  bum  and  destroy  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  all  docks,  magazines, 
arsenals,  and  shipping,  as  shall  te  found 
there  ?"     Such  rumors  as  these,  every- 
where propagated,  rendered  an  inquiry  no 
less  necessary  to  the  reputation  of  the  offi- 
cers on  the  expedition,  than  to  the  minister 
who  had  projected  it   Accordingly  a  board, 
coDsistmg  of  three  officers  of  rank,  reputa- 
tion and  ability,  was  appointed  bv  his  majes- 
ty, to  inquire  into  the  reasons  whv  the  fleet 
returned  without  having  executed  his  maj- 
estv^s  orders. 

l*he  three  general  officers  who  met  on 
the  twenty-first  of  the  same  month,  were 
( *harlea  duke  of  Marlborough,  lieutenant- 
2'#>neral,  inaior-|fenera]8,  lord  George  Sack- 
^ille  and  John  Waldegrave.  To  judgo  of 
the  practicability  of  executing  his  majesty's 
orders,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  intelligence  upon  which  the 
expedition  was  projected.  The  first  and 
most  important  wa3  a  letter  sent  to  Sir  John, 
afterwards  lord  Ligonier,  bv  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Clark.  This  letter  had  been  frequently 
Vol-  ni.  55 


examined  in  the  privy-conncil,  and  contain- 
ed, in  substance,  that  colonel  Clark,  in  re- 
turning from  Gibraltar,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  had 
travelled  along  the  western  coast  of  fVance, 
to  observe  the  condition  of  the  fortifications, 
and  jud^  how  far  a  descent  would  be  prac- 
ticable, mease  of  a  ruptiy  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.     On  his  coming  to 
Rochefort,  where  he  was  attended  by  an  en- 
gmeer,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  greatest 
part  of  a  good  rampart,  with  a  revdtement, 
flanked  ody  with  redams;  no  outworks,  no 
covered-way,  and,  in  many  places,  no  ditch, 
so  that  the  bottom  of  the  wail  was  seen  at  a 
distance.    He  remembered,  that  in  other 
places,  where  the  earth  had  been  taken  out 
to  form  the  rampart,  there  was  left  round 
them  a  considerable    height   of  ground, 
whence  an  enemy  might  draw  a  great  ad- 
vantage: that  for  above  the  lencth  of  a 
front,  or  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  there 
was  no  rampart,  or  even  intrenchment,  but 
only  small  oitches,  io  the  low  and  marshy 
grounds  next  the  river,  which,  however, 
were  dry  at  )ow  water;  yet  the  bottom  re- 
mained muddy  and  slimy.     Towards  the 
river,  no  rampart,  no  batteries,  no  parapet, 
on  either  ode  appeared,  and  on  the  land- 
side  he  observed  some  high  ground  within 
the  distance  of  one  hundrod  and  fiffy  or  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  town ;  in  which  con- 
dition the  colonel  was  told  by  the  engineer 
the  place  bad  remained  for  above  seventy 
years.     To  prevent  giving  umbrage,  he 
drew  no  plan  of  the  place,  and  even  burnt 
the  few  raetches  he  had  l^  him :  however, 
as  to  utility,  the  colonel  dedared  himself 
as  much  satisfied  as  if  he  had  taken  a  |dan. 
He  could  not  arfbertain  the  direct  height  of 
the  rampart,  but  thought  it  could  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  feet,  including  the  parapet 
The  river  might  be  about  one  nundred  and 
thirty  feet  brraul,  and  the  entrance  defended 
by  two  or  three  small  redoubts.    As  to 
forces,  none  are  ever  garrisoned  at  Roche- 
fort, except  marines,  which,  at  the  time 
the  colonel  was  on  the  spot,  amounted  to 
about  one  thousand.    This  was  the  first  in- 
telligence the  ministry  received  of  the  state 
of  £x:hefbrt,  which  afforded  sufficient  room 
to  believe,  that  an  attack  by  surprise  might 
be  attended  with  happy  consequencea    It 
was  true,  that  colonel  Clark  made  his  ob> 
servations  in  time  of  peace ;  but  it  was  like- 
wise prebable,  that  no  great   alterations 
were  made  on  account  of  the  war,  as  the 
place  had  remained  in  the  same  condition 
during  the  two  or  three  last  wars  with 
France,  when  thev  had  the  same  reasons  as 
now  to  expect  their  coasts  would  be  insulted. 
'Hie  next  information  was  obtained  from 
Joeei^i  Thierry,  a  French  pilot,  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  who  passed  several  exam- 
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isations  before  the  privy-council.  This  per> 
BOO  declared^  that  be  had  followed  the  buai- 
nesB  of  a  pilot  on  the  coast  of  France  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  served  as 
first  pilot  in  several  of  the  king's  shipe:  that 
he  had,  in  particular,  piloted  the  Magnan- 
ime,  b^re  she  was  taken  by  the  English, 
for  about  twenty-two  montlis,  and  had  often 
conducted  her  into  the  road  of  the  isle  of 
Aix;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  entrance,  which,  indeed,  is  so  easy 
as  to  render  a  pilot  almoet  unnecesBaiy. 
The  road,  he  said,  afibrded  good  anchorage 
in  twdve  or  fourteen  fathoms  water,  as  mr 
as  Bayonne :  the  channel  between  the  isl- 
ands of  Oleron  and  Rhe  was  three  leagues 
tarood,  and  Uie  banks  neoessary  to  be  avoid- 
ed lay  near  the  land,  except  one  called  the 
Boiard,  which  is  easily  discerned  by .  the 
breakers.  He  affirmed,  that  the  krgest 
vessels  might  draw  up  close  to  the  fori  of 
Aix,  which  he  would  undertake  the  Msg^ 
nanime  alone  should  destroy;  that  the 
krgeet  ships  mi|^t  come  up  to  the  Vige« 
rot,  two  nules  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  with  all  their  cannon  and  stores ;  that 
men  might  be  landed  to  the  north  ci  fort 
Fouras,  out  of  sight  of  the  fort,  upon  a 
meadow  where  the  ground  is  firm  and  level 
under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  fleet  This 
landing  place  he  reckoned  at  about  five  miles 
from  Rochefort,  the  way  dry,  and  now^ 
intercepted  by  ditches  and  morasses.  He 
said,  great  part  of  the  city  was  encompassed 
by  a  wall ;  but  towards  the  river,  on  both 
sides,  for  about  sixty  paces,  it  was  inclosed 
only  widi  palisades,  without  a  ibese.  To 
the  intelligence  of  colonel  Clark  and 
Thierry,  the  minister  added  a  secret  ac- 
count obtained  of  the  strength  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  French  forces,  whence  it  ap- 
peared highly  probable  that  no  more  than 
ten  thousand  men  could  be  allowed  for  the 
defence  of  the  whole  coast,  from  St  Valery 
to  Bordeaux.  In  consequence  of  the  above 
information  the  secret  expedition  was  plan- 
ned; instructions  were  ffiven  to  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  and  admiral  Hawke  to  make  a 
vigorous  impression  on  the  French  coast, 
aiM  all  the  other  measures  projected,  which, 
it  was  imagined,  would  make  an  efiectual 
diversion,  by  obliging  the  enemy  to  employ 
a  great  part  of  their  foroes  at  home,  disturb 
and  shake  the  credit  of  their  public  loans, 
impair  the  strength  and  resources  of  their 
navy,  disconcert  their  extensive  and  dan- 
^rous  operations  of  war,  and,  finally,  give 
life,  strength,  and  lustre  to  the  common 
cause  and  his  majesty's  armsL  The  bcMu^ 
of  inquiry  took  next  mto  consideration  the 
several  letters  and  explanatory  instructions 
sent  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  in  consequence 
of  some  difficulties  which  mij^ht  possibly 
occur,  stated  by  that  general  m  letters  to 


the  minister,  prevkNis  to  his  niliog.    Hki 
they  examined  the  report  made  to  %  Ei- 
ward  Hawke  by  admiral  Broderick  and  tfo 
captains  of  men-of-war  sent  to  aound  ik 
French  shore  firom  Rochelle  to  fort  Foniis. 
dated  September  the  twenty-ninth;  the  n- 
suit  of  the  councils  €i  vrar  od  the  twenty- 
fifth   and   twenty-ei^th ;      Sir    Edwud 
Hawkers  letter  to  Sir  John  Ifoidaimt  oo 
the  twenty-seventh,  and  the  geneni'i  an- 
swer on  the  twen^Hiinth;  after  wbicb  Sii 
John  Mordaunt  was  called  apon  to  give  ha 
reasons  for  not  putting  his  majesty's  mstnic- 
tions  and  ordera  into  execotiaD.    This  he 
did  in  substance  as  fblbws :  the  attempt  oo 
Rochefort,  he  understood,  was  to  have  been 
on  the  footing  of  a  coup  de  mm  or  sur- 
prise, which  It  would  be  imposnUe  to  exe- 
cute if  the  design  waa  diaoovered,  or  the 
alarm  taken.    lie  also  undentood  that  an 
attempt  could  not  be  made,  nay,  that  his 
majesty  did  not  require  it  afaooM,  vilesB  a 
proper  place  for  debarking,  and  a  aafe  re^ 
treat  for  the  troops  was  discovered,  paiticii- 
larly  where  the  ships  could  praleet  tba: 
and  a  safe  communication  witfa  the  feet 
and  conveyance  of  supplies  from  it,  were 
found.    His  sentiments,  he  aaid,  were  con- 
firmed by  a  paper  to  this  purpose,  delivef«d 
to  him  by  Sir  John  Ligonter,  «»  his  fint 
being  appointed  to  onnnnaiid  the  ezpedi- 
tion.    It  was  likewise  niofaahle,  he  thoogiiL 
that  although  Rochefort  sbooJd  have  re- 
mained in  ue  situation  in  whidi  eokoel 
Clark  and  the  pilot  Thierry  had  seen  it 
three  yean  before,  yet  that  a  few  dajs' 
preparation  could  make  it  sofficiently  defto- 
sible  against  a  coup  de  main.     Jodginr. 
therefore,  the  dependmce  on  sach  an  ofe- 
ration  alone  imfMnoper,  he  applied  to  thf 
ministiy  for  two  more  oJd  battaUana,  and  ar- 
tillery for  a  regular  attack  to  foroe  the 
place,  which,  from  itscoDstructkiii,  appeared 
as  difficult  to  be  made  defenaiUe  against  die 
latter,  as  easily  secured  againat  the  foiraer. 
But  this  re(}uest  being  refosed,    he  still 
thought  it  his  duty  to  obey  hie  ordera  on  the 
footing  on  which  the  expedition  was  pba- 
ned,  especially  as  he  understood  his  instrnc- 
tions  were  discretionary,  resarding  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  the  cooditno  of 
the  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  service. 
He  recited  the  positive  and  credible  intelli- 
gence received,  as  well  before  the  embarka- 
tion as  during  the  voyage,  of  the  alarm 
given  to  France,  and  the  preparationa  made 
along  the  French  coasts  from  Brest  and  St. 
Maloes  to  Rochefort:  the  accidents  that 
kept  the  fleet  hovering  along  the  ooaits. 
and  prevented  the  poaafotli^  of  an  attempt 
by  surprise :  the  reports  of  all  the  geBtleoDeB 
employed  in  soundrnglh^coasta^  so  contrarr 
to  the  intellij^noe  given  by  Thieiry  the 
pilot:  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  war,  fay 
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which  he  was  enjoined  to  act,  and  with 
which  his  own  judgment  concurred:  the 
endeavors  used,  after  the  twenty-sixth,  to 
find  out  some  expedient  for  annoying  the 
enemy  and  executing  his  majesty's  instruc- 
tions; the  attempt  made  to  land,  in  eonse* 
quence  of  the  resolution  of  the  second  coun- 
cil of  war,  which  was  prevented  by  boister- 
ous and  stormv  weather;  and,  lastly,  the 
reasons  that  determined  him,  in  concert 
with  the  other  land  officers,  to  return  to 
England. 

Having   considered   all   these   circum- 
stances, and  examined  several  officers  who 
served  in  the  expedition,  the  court  of  in- 
quiry gave  in  the  Allowing  report  to  his 
majesty  ;-^**  It  appears  to  us,  that  one  cause 
of  the  expedition  having  fiuled  is,  the  not 
attacking  fort  Fouras  by  sea,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  could  have  been  attacked  bv 
land  agreeably  to  the  first  design,  which 
certainly  must  have  been  of  the  greatest 
utility  towards  carrying  your  majesty's  in- 
structions into  execution.    It  was  at  first 
resolved  by  admiral  Hawke ;  (Thierry,  the 
pilot,  having  undertaken  the  safe  conduct 
of  a  ship  to  fort  Fouras  for  that  purpose,) 
but  afterwards  laid  aside,  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  vice-admiral  Enowles,  that  the 
Barfleur,  the  ship  designed  for  that  service, 
was  aground,  •  at  the  distance  of  between 
four  and  five  miles  from  the  shore ;  but  as 
neither  Sir  Edward  Hawke  nor  the  pilot 
corAd  attend  to  give  any  information  upon 
that  head,  we  cannot  presume  to  ofi^r  any 
certain  opinion  thereupon.    We  conceive 
another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tioa  to  have  been,  that,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  land  when  the  report  was  received, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  from 
rear-admiral  Broderick,  and  the  -captains 
wIk>  had  been  out  to  sound  and  reconnoitre, 
a  council  of  war  was  summoned  and  held 
on  the  twenty-fiflh,  in  which  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  not  to  land,  as  the  attempt 
CD     Rochefort  was   neither  advisable  nor 
practicable;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  there  were  then  or  at  any  time  after- 
wards, either  a  body  of  troops  or  batteries 
OD  shore  sufficient  to  have  prevented  the 
attempting,  a  descent,  in  pursuance  of  the 
inatractions  signed  by  your  majesty:  nei- 
ther does  it  ikl^^r  to  us  that  there  were 
anj  reaaons  sufficient  to  induce  the  council 
of  Mnw  to  believe  that  Rochefort  was  so 
chaogped  in  respect  to  its  strength,  or  pos- 
ture Off  defence,  since  the  exp^ition  was 
first  resolved  on  in  England,  as  to  prevent 
all  attempts  of  an  attack  upon  the  place,  in 
order  to  tmm  and  destroy  the  docks,  maga- 
zinesv  arsenals,  and  shipping,  in  obedience 
to  your  majesty's  command.    And  we  think 
ourselves  (x>liged  to  remark,  in  the  council 
i/f  war  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September, 


that  no  reason  could  have  existed  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  attempt  of  landing  the  troops, 
as  the  council  then  unanimously  resolved  to 
land  with  all  possible  dispatch.  We  b^ 
leave  also  to  remark,  that  after  its  bein^ 
unanimouslv  resolved  to  land,  in  the  council 
of  war  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  September, 
the  resolution  was  taken  of  returning  to 
England,  without  any  regular  or' general 
meeting  of  the  said  council ;  but  as  the 
whole  operation  was  of  so  inconsiderable  a 
nature,  we  do  not  ofier  this  to  your  majesty 
as  a  cause  of  the  fai^re  of  the  expedition ; 
since  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  expedi- 
tion to  have  &iled  from  the  time  the  gretX 
object  of  it  was  laid  aside  in  the  council  of 
war  of  the  twenty-fifth.*' 

SIR  JOHN  MORDAUNT  TRIED  BT  A 
CX)URT.MARnAL. 

This  report,  signed  by  the  general  offi- 
cers, Marlborouff^  Sackville,  and  Walde- 
grave,  probably  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
court-martial  which  sat  soon  after  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  the 
expedition.  The  enemies  of  the  minister 
made  a  handle  of  the  miscarria^  to  lessen 
him  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  by  laying 
the  whole  blame  on  his  forming  a  project  so 
expensive  to  the  nation,  on  intellijp^ence  not 
only  slight  at  the  first  view,  but  nJse  upon 
further  examination.  But  the  people  were 
still  his  advocates;  they  discerned  som^ 
thing  mysterious  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  commander-in-chief  *  They  plainly  per- 
ceived that  caution  took  place  of  vigor,  and 
that  the  hours  for  action  were  spent  in  de- 
liberations and  councils  of  war.  Had  he 
debarked  the  troops,  and  made  such  an  at- 
tack as  would  have  distinguished  his  cour- 
age, the  voice  of  the  people  would  have  ac- 
quitted him,  however  unsuocessful,  though 
prudence,  perhaps,  might  have  condemned 
nim.  Even  Braudock's  rashness  the^  deem- 
ed preferable  to  Mordaunt's  inactivity :  the 
loss  of  so  many  brave  lives  was  thought 
less  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  the  natioj^, 
than  the  too  safe  return  of  the  present  ar- 
mament The  one  demonstrated  that  the 
British  spirit  still  existed ;  the  other  seemed 
to  indicate  the  too  powerful  influence  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  those  manners  which 
tend  to  debauch  and  emasculate  the  mind. 
A  public  trial  of  the  commander-in-chief 
was  expected  by  the  people,  and  it  was  grar 
ciouslv  granted  by  his  majesty.  It  is  even 
thought  that  Sir  John  Mordaunt  hjmself 
demanded  to  have  his  conduct  scrutinized, 
bv  which  method  alone  he  was  sensible  his 
character  could  be  re-established.  His  ma- 
jesty's warrant  for  holding  a  court-martial 
was  accordinglv  signed  on  the  third  day  of 
December.  The  court  was  composed  of 
nine  lieutenant  generals,  nine  major  gen- 
erals, and  three  colonels,  who  sat  on  the 
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foarteanth,  and  contmned  by  Beveral  ad- 
journments, to  the  twentietL  Lieutenant 
general  Sir  John  Mordaunt  came  prisoner 
before  the  court,  and  the  fi>llowbg  charge 
was  exhibited  against  him:  namely,  that 
he  bein^  appointed,  by  the  king,  coomiand- 
er-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  sent  on 
an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  and 
having  received  orders  and  instructions  re- 
ktive  thereto  from  his  majesty,  under  his 
royal  siffn-manual,  and  also  by  one  of  his 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  had  disobeyed 
his  majesty's  said  orders  and  instructions. 
The  proceedings  of  this  court  were  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  the  court  of  inquiry.  The 
same  evidences  were  examined,  with  the 
addition  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke*s  deposition ; 
and  a  defence,  difiering  in  no  essential 
point  from  the  former,  made  by  the  prison- 
er, but  the  ju^^ent  given  was  clear  and 
explicit  Sur  ^hn  Mordaunt  was  unani- 
mously found  Not  Guilty,  and  therefore 
acquitted,  while  the  public  opinion  remained 
unaltered,  and  many  persons  inveighed  as 
bitterly  against  the  lenity  of  the  present 
court-maitial  as  they  had  formerly  against 
the  severity  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  a 
late  unfortunate  admiral.  The  evidence 
of  one  gentleman  in  particular  drew  atten- 
tion :  he  was  accused  of  tergiversation,  and 
of  showing  that  partial  indulgence  which 
his  own  conduct  Inquired.  He  publicly  de- 
fended his  character:  his  performance  was 
censured,  and  himself  dismissed  the  service 
of  his  sovereign. 

FLEETS  SENT  TO  THE  EAST  AND  WEST 

INDIES. 
Bbbideb  the  diversion  intended  by  a  de- 
scent on  the  coast  of  France,  several  other 
methods  were  employed  to  amuse  the  ene- 
my, as  well  as  to  protect  the  trade  of  the 
kin^om,  secure  our  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
extraordinary  success  which  had  lately 
blessed  his  majesty's  arms  in  the  East  In- 
dies; but  these  we  could  not  mention  before 
without  breaking  the  thread  of  our  narra- 
tion. On  the  ninth  of  February  admiral 
West  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  men-of-war 
to  the  westward,  as  did  admiral  Coates 
with  the  fleet  under  his  convoy  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  commodore  Stevens  with  the 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  month  of 
March.  Admiral  Holboum  and  commodore 
Holmes,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  a 
fire-shia  bomb-ketch,  ana  fifty  transports, 
sailed  from  St  Helen's  for  America  ip 
April.  The  admiral  had  on  board  six 
thousand  two  hundred  effective  men,  ex- 
clusive of  officers,  under  the  command  of 
feneral  Hopeon,  assisted  hj  lord  Charles 
[ay.  In  May,  admiral  Osborne,  who  had 
been  forced  back  to  Pljonouth  with  his 
squadron  by  stress  of  weather,  set  sail  ^r 


the  Mediterranean,  as  did  two  sfaipBtif  war 
sent  to  convoy  the  American  trade. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  privateers  fitted 
out  by   private  merchants    and    eoeieties 
greatly  annoyed  the   French    oommeice. 
llie  Antigallican,  a  private  ship  of  war, 
equipped  by  a  society  of  men  who  assomed 
that  name,  took  the  duke  de  Penthievre  In- 
diaman  off  the  port  of  Coroima,  and  car- 
ried her  into  Cadiz.    The  prize  was  esti- 
mated worth  two  hundred  tfaousaod  pounds, 
and  immediate  application   was  made  by 
France  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  mtitution, 
while  the  proprietors  of  the  Antigallicai] 
were  squaiidering  in  mirth,  festivi^,  and 
riot,  the  imaginary  weslth,  so  easily  and 
unexpectedly  acquired.    Such  were  the  re- 
monstrances made  to  his  Catholic  majesty 
with  respect  to  the  illegality  of  the  phze» 
which  the  French  East  India  company  as- 
serted was  taken  within  shot  of  a  neotnl 
port,  that  the  Penthievre  was  first  violently 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cantois,  then 
detained  as  a  deposit,  with  sealed  batches, 
and  a  Simnish  guard  on  board,   till  the 
claims  or  both  parties  could  be  examined, 
and  at  last  adjudged  to  be  an  illegal  cap- 
ture,   and   consequently  restored    to  the 
French,  to  the  great  disappointment  of^  the 
owners  of  the  privateer.    Besides  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  a  great  number  of 
other  privateers,  the  lords  of  the  admiimlty 
publisned  a  list  of  above  thirty  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  taken  from  the  enemy,  in 
the  space  of  four  months,  by  the  Eo^i&h 
sloops  and  ships  of  war,  exclusiTe  of  tbe 
duke  d*Aquitaine  Indiaman,  now  fitted  oat 
as  a  ship  of  war,  taken  by  the  £agle  sai 
Medway ;  the  Pondicherry  uidiaman,  valued 
at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
taken  by  the  Dover  man-of-war;  and  above 
six  privateers  brought  into  port  by  the  dili- 
gent and  brave  captain  Lockhart,  lor  which 
he  was  honored  with  a  variety  of  pvesents 
of  plate  by  several  corporatioos,  in  testzmo- 
ny  of  their  esteem  and  regard,     lliis  run 
of  good  fortune  was  not,  however,  without 
some  retribution  on  the  side  of  the  enemv* 
who,  out  of  twenty-one  ships  bomevard 
bound  from  Carolina,  made  prize  of  nine- 
teen,* whence  the  merchants  sustained  coo- 
siderable  damage,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
valuable  commodities,  ixidigo  in  particular, 
was  lost  to  this  country. 

RIOTS  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  HIGH  PRICE 

OF  CORN. 
NoTwrrBSTANDDiG  the  larffe  imports  of 
grain  from  different  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  artifice  of  engrosBers  still 
kept  up  the  price  of  com.  So  incensed 
were  the  populace  at  the  iniquitous  combg- 
nations  entered  into  to  frustrate  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  legislature,  and  to  oppresa  tbe 
poor,  that  they  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner 
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m  Mvenl  oountiesy  fometiawB  to  the  nom- 
)er  of  five  or  BIX  thouaBwd,  and  eeized  apom 
hegmsk  liffbaght  to  market  Nor  wu  it 
ndeed  to  be  m^odered  at,  coDaideriiig  tlie 
listresB  to  which  many  penooe  were  re- 
luced.  The  difficalty  of  obtainintf  the  ne- 
ieflsaiies  of  life  raieed  the  price  of  labor  at 
he  most  unseaeonable  time,  wheiyaUmanu- 
actores  were  overstocked  fi>r  waot  of  a 
iroper  market,  which  obliged  them  to  dis- 
nisB  above  half  the  haoda  before  emj^yed. 
ience  aroee  the  moat  pitiable  conditioo  of 
everal  thooaanda  of  useful  indostrioua  sub- 
jects; a  calamity  attended  only  with  ope 
id\imta|fe  to  the  public,  namely,  the  fiicility 
?itb  which  recruits  were  raised  for  his 
aajesty's  service.  At  last  the  plentiful 
:rop9  with  which  it  pleased  Providence  to 
»le8s  these  kingdoms,  the  prodigious  quan- 
ities  of  com  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
ries,  and  the  wise  measures  of  the  legisla- 
ure,  broke  all  the  villanous  schemes  set 
•n  foot  by  the  forestallerB  and  engrossers, 
nd  reduced  the  price  of  com  to  the  usual 
tandard.  The  public  joy  on  this  event 
ras  greatly  augmented  by  the  safe  arrival 
f  the  fleet  fhim  the  Leeward  islands,  con- 
isdng  of  ninety-two  sail,  and  of  the  Straits 
leet,  esteemed  worth  three  millions  ster- 
iog,  whereby  the  silk  roann&cturers  in 
articuliur  were  acain  employed,  and  their 
istresses  relieved.  About  the  same  time 
be  India  company  was  highly  elated  with 
he  joyful  account  of  the  sa&  arrival  and 
pirited  conduct  of  three  of  their  captains, 
ttacked  in  their  passage  homeward  by  two 
**rench  men-of-war,  one  of  sizty^four,  the 
ther  of  twenty-six  guns.  After  a  warm 
ngagement,  which  continued  for  three 
loois,  they  obliged  the  French  ships  to 
beer  ofi;  with  scarce  any  loss  on  their  own 
ide.  When  the  engagement  bep^an,  the 
aptains  had  promisea  a  reward  or  a  thou- 
and  pounds  to  the  crew,  by  way  of  incite- 
neot  to  their  valor;  and  the  company 
oubled  the  sum,  in  recompense  of  their 
idelity  and  courage.  His  majesty  having 
iken  into  oonsfleration  the  incredible 
amage  sustained  by  the  commerce  of  these 
lingdoms,  for  Mrant  of  proper  harbors  and 
brtfl  on  the  western  coast  to'  receive  and 
irotect  merchantmen,  was  gracioualy  pleased 
0  order,  that  a  tempmry  security  should 
le  provided  for  the  shippm^  which  might 
ouch  at  Milford-haven,  until  the  fortificar 
ioQs  voted  itf  parliament  could  be  erected, 
iow  fiur  hie  majesty's  directions  were  c(»n- 
Aied  with,  the  number  of  merchantrshipe 
aken  by  the  enemy's  privateers  upon  that 
ioast  sufficiently  indicated. 

OPERATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 
Whatkvbi  reasons  the  government  had 
0  expect  the  campaign  should  be  vi|[orous- 
j  piuhed  in  America,  almost  every  circum- 
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stance  turned  out  contrary  to  expectation. 
Not  all  the  endeavors  of  the  earl  of  Loudon 
to  quiet  the  dissensions  among  the  different 
province  and  to  establish  unanimity  and 
harmony,  could  prevail.  Circumstances  re- 
quired that  he  should  act  the  part  of  a  me- 
diator, in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  prosecuting  the  war,  without  which 
It  was  impossiUelie  could  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  general  The  enemy,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  pursuing  the  blow  given 
at  Oswego,  and  taking  advantage  of  Che  dis- 
tractioa  that  appcnred  in  the  British  coun- 
cils. By  their  successes  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  they  remained  masters  of  all  the 
lakes.  Hence  they  were  furnished  with  the 
means  of  practising  on  the  Indians,  in  all 
the  diflerent  districta,  and  obliging  them,  by 
rewards,  promises,  and  menacea,  to  act  in 
their  fikvor.  Every  accession  to  their  strong 
was  a  real  diminution  of  that  of  the  British 
commander ;  but  then  the  ignorance  or  pu- 
sillanimity dT  some  of  the  inferior  officers  in 
our  back  settlements  was,  in  efiect,  more 
beneficial  to  the  enemy  than  all  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  Montcalm.  In  consequence 
of  the  shameful  kss  of  Oswego,  they  volun- 
tarily abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  French 
g^eneral  the  whole  country  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, the  only  body  of  Indians  who  had  in- 
violahly  performed  their  engagements,  or 
indeed  who  had  preserved  any  sincere  regard 
for  the  British  government  The  commu- 
nication with  these  faithful  allies  was  now 
cut  d^  by  the  hnprudent  demolition  of  the 
forts  we  possessed  at  the  great  Canying- 
place.  A  strong  fort,  indeed,  was  built  at 
Winchester,  ana  called  Fort  Loudon,  afier 
the  commander-in-chief^  and  fimr  hundred 
Cherokee  Indians  joined  the  English  forces 
at  Fort  Cumberland ;  but  this  reinforcement 
by  no  means  counterbalanced  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  conseouence  'of  our  having  im- 
prudently stopped  up  Wood  Creek,  and  filled 
it  with  logs.  Every  person,  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  readily  perceived 
die  weakness  of  these  measures,  by  which 
our  whole  frontier  was  left  open  and  exposed 
to  the  irruption  of  the  savaffes  in  the  French 
interest,  who  would  not  fail  to  profit  by  our 
blunders,  too  notorious  to  escape  them.  By 
the  removal  of  these  barriers,  a  path  was 
opened  to  our  fine  settlements  on  those 
grounds  called  the  German  Flats,  and  along 
the  Mohawk's  river,  which  the  enemy  de- 
stroyed with  fire  and  sword  before  the  end 
of  the  campaign. 

LORD  LOUDON'S  CONDUCT  IN  AMEJUCA. 
Li  the  mean  time,  Lord  Loudon  was 
taking  the  most  effectual  steps  to  unite  the 
provinces,  and  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  give 
some  decisive  blow.  The  attack  on  Crown 
Point,  which  had  been  so  long  meffitated, 
was  laid  aside,  as  of  less  importance  than 
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the  intended  expedition  to  Louisbourg,  now 
substituted  in  its  place,  and  undoubtedly  a 
more  considerable  object  in  itself.  Admural 
Holboum  arrived  at  Hali&z,  witb  the  squad- 
ron and  transports  under  his  command,  on 
the  ninth  of  July ;  and  it  was  his  Lordship's 
intention  to  repair  thither  with  all  poBsible 
diligence,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the 
^^mmand  of  the  expedition ;  but  a  variety 
of  accidents  interposed.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  diflSculty  be  at  length  assembled  a 
body  of  six  thousand  men,  with  which  he 
instantly  began  his  march  to  join  the  troops 
lately  arrived  from  England.  When  the 
junction  was  efiected,  the  whole  forces 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men ;  an  army 
that  raised  great  expectations.  Immediately 
some  small  vessels  were  sent  out  to  ex- 
amine and  reconnoitre  the  condition  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  intermediate  time. was  em- 
ployed in  embarking  the  troops,  as  soon  as 
the  transports  arrived.  The  return  of  the 
scouts  totally  altered  the  face  of  aflhirs: 
they  brought  the  unwelcome  news,  that  M. 
de  nois  de  la  Mothe,  who  sailed  in  the  month 
of  May  from  Brest  with  a  large  fleet  of  ships 
of  war  and  transports,  was  now  safe  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  of  Louisbourg.  Th^ir 
intelligence  was  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  several  deserters ;  yet  still  it  wanted  con- 
firmation, and  many  persons  believed  their 
account  of  the  enemy's  strength  greatly 
magnified.  Such  advices,  however,  could 
not  but  occasion  extraordinary  fluctuations 
in  the  councils  of  war  at  Halifiix.  Some 
were  for  setting  aside  all  thoughts  of  the 
expedition  for  that  season;  while  others, 
more  warm  in  their  dispositions,  and  san-* 
guine  in  the^r  expectations,  were  for  prose- 
cuting it  with  vigor,  in  spite  of  all  dangers 
and  diflSculties.  Their  disputes  were  car- 
ried on  with  great  vehemence,  when  a  pack- 
et bound  from  Louisbourg  for  France,  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  English  ships  stationed 
at  Newfoundland.  She  nad  letters  on  board, 
which  put  the  enemy's  superiority  beyond 
all  doubt,  at  least  by  sea.  It  clearly  ap- 
peared, there  were  at  that  time  in  Louis- 
bourg six  thousand  regular  troops,  three 
thousand  natives,  and  one  thousand  three 
hundred  Indians,  with  seventeen  ships  of 
the  line,  and  three  frigates  moored  in  the 
harbor  -f  that  the  place  was  well  supplied 
with  ammunition,  provision,  and  every  kind 
of  military  stores ;  and  that  the  enemy  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  an  attack,  which  it 
was  probable  would  terminate  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  assailants,  and  ruin  of  the 'British  af- 
fairs in  America.  The  commanders  at  Hali- 
fax were  fully  apprized  of  the  consequences 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt;  it  was,  there- 
fore, almost  unanimously  resolved  to  post- 
pone the  expedition  to  some  more  convenient 
opportunity,  especially  as  the  season  was 


now  fiur  advanced,  which  alone  wooki  be 
sufficient  to  frustrate  their  eDdeavofre,  and 
render  the  enterprise  abortive.  This  rea^ 
lution  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  vmM 
eligible  in  their  circumstances,  whatem 
constructions  might  afterwards  be  giv&u 
with  intention  to  pretudice  the  public  againct 
the  commander-in-cliie£ 

PORT  WILLIAM  HENRY  TAKEN  BY  THE 

FRENCH. 
Lord  Loudon's  departure  from    Nev- 
York,  with  all  the  forces  he  was  aide  to  col- 
lect, afforded  the  marquis  de  MootcaJm  the 
foirest  occasion  of  improving  the  eacceeees 
of  the  former  campaign.   That  genend  had, 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  season, 
made  three  different  attacks  on  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  in  all  of  which  be  was  repulsed 
by  the  vigor  and  resolution  of  the  garrison. 
But  his  cGsappointment  here  was  biknccii 
by  an  advantage  gained  by  a  party  of  regu- 
lars and  Indians  at  Ticonderoga.    Cokne! 
John  Parker,  with  a  detachment  of  seai 
four  hundred  men,  went  by  water,  in  whale 
and  bay  boats,  to  attack  the  enemj's  ati- 
vanced  guard  at  that  place.     T^tuHn^  a: 
night  on  an  island,  he  sent  before  dawn  thrtc 
boats  to  the  main  land,  which  the  eseoiy 
waylaid  and  tooL    Having  procured  tne 
necessary  intelligence  ^m  the  pnaoners  of' 
the  colonel's  designs,  they  contrived  their 
measures,  placed  Siree  hundred  men  in  am- 
bush behind  the  point  where  he  propo^ 
landing,  and  sent  three  bateaux  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous.    Colonel  Parker  misliLking 
these  for  his  own  boats,  eagerly  put  to  shore, 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  reiidbrceti 
with  four  hundred  men,  and  attacked  wiih 
such  impetuosity,  that,  of  the  whole  de- 
tachment, only  two  officers  and  seventr 
private  men  escaped.    Flqsfaed  with  thk 
advantage,  animated  by  the  absence  of  the 
British  commander-in-chief,  thm  at  Hali&x. 
and  fired  with  a  desire  to  revenge  the  dis- 
grace he  had  lately  sustained  before  For: 
Henry,  Montcalm  drew  together  all '  hi? 
forces,  with  intention  to  lay  siege  to  tint 
place.    Fort  William  Henry  stands  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Lake  George ;  it  was  boil: 
with  a  view  to  protect  and  cover  the  Itod- 
tiers  of  the  English  colonies,  as  well  as  to 
command  the  lake :  the  fortifications  were 
good,  defended  by  a  garrison  of  near  three 
tiioussnd  men,  and  covered  by  an  army  of 
four  thousand,  under  the  conduct  of  general 
Webb,  posted  at  no  great  distance.    Whes 
the  manjuis  de  Montcalm  had  assembled  all 
the  forces  at  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  mnd 
the  adjacent  posts,  tc^ther  with  a  oonsdder- 
able  body  of  Canadians  and  Indiana^  amoont- 
ing  in  the  whole  to  near  ton  thousand  men. 
he  marched  directly  to  the  fort,  made  his 
approaches,  and  began  to  batter  it  with  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery.    On  the 
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dav  he  invested  the  i^ace,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
colooel  Monro,  the  ^vernor,  telling  him,  he 
tboodit  himaeif  obliged,  in  humanity,  to  de- 
sire lie  would  surrender  the  fort,  sjid  not 
provoke  the  great  num^r  of  savages  in  the 
French  army  by  a  vain  resistance.    *<  A  de- 
tachment of  your  garrison  has  lately,"  says 
he,  "  experienced  their  cruelty ;  I  have  it 
yet  in  my  power  to  restrain  them,  and  oblige 
them  to  observe  a  capitulation,  as  none  of 
them  hitherto  are  killed.    Your  persistmg 
in  the  defence  of  your  fort  can  only  retard 
its  fate  a  few  days,  and  must  of  necessity 
expose  an  unfortunate  garrison,  who  can 
possibly  receive  no  relief,  considering  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  it    I  demand 
a  decisive  answer,  for  which  purpose  I  have 
seat  the  sieur  Funtbrune,  one  of  my  aids- 
du-camp.     You  may  credit  what  he  will  in- 
form you  oC  fix«n  Montcalm.**     General 
Wehh  beheld  his  preparations  with  an  indif- 
ference and  security  bordering  on  infiitua- 
tioD.    It  is  credibly  reported,  that  he  had 
private  intelligence  of  all  the  French  gene- 
ral's designs  and  motions;  yet,  either  de- 
spiabg  his  strength,  or  discrediting  the  in- 
formation, he  neglected  collecting  the  mili- 
tia in  time,  which,  in  coniunction  with  his 
own  forces,  would  probably  have  obliged 
Montcalm  to  relinauish  the  attempt,  or,  at 
least,  have  rendered  his  success  very  doubt-' 
ful  and  hazardous^    The  enemy  meeting 
with  no  disturbance  from  the  quarter  thev 
iBost  dreaded,  prosecuted  the  siege  with 
Tigor,  and  were  warmly  received  by  the 
j^ison,  who  fired  with  ^reat  spirit  tiU  they 
had  burst  almost  all  their  cannon,  and  ex- 
pended their  ammunition.    Neither  Mont- 
calm's promises  or  threats  could  prevail  upon 
them  to  surrender,  while  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  defend  themselves,  or  could  rea- 
sonably  expect   assistance   from    general 
Webbi    They  even  persisted  to  hold  out 
after  prudence  dictated  they  ought  to  sur- 
render.   Colonel  Monro  was  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  his  charge,  and  imagined  that 
general  Webb,  though  slow  in  his  motions, 
vroald  surely  make  some  vigorous  efS)rts 
either  to  raise  the  sie^e,  or  force  a  supply 
of  ammunition,  provision,  and  other  neces- 
saries, into  the  garrison.    At  length  neces- 
sity obliged  him,  afler  sustaining  a  siege 
from  the  third  to  the  ninth  day' of  August, 
to  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  im- 
naediately  answered  by  the  French  com- 
mander.    Hostages  were  exchanged,  and 
articles  of  capitulation  signed  by  both  par- 
ties.   It  was  stipulated,  tlut  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William  Henrv,  and  the  troops  in  the 
intrenched  camp,  should  march  out  with 
their  arms,  the  baggage  of  the  oflicers  and 
soldiers,  and  all  the  usual  necessaries  of  war, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops, 
tnd  interpreters  attached  to  the  savages: 


that  the  gate  of  the  fort  should  be  delivered 
to  the  troops  of  the  most  Christian  king,  im- 
mediately, after  signing  the  Capitulation ; 
and  the  retrenched  camp,  on  the  departure 
of  the  British  forces :  that  the  artillery,  war- 
like stores,  provision,  and  in  general  every- 
thing, except  the  efkcta  of  soldiers  and 
officers,  should,  upon  honor,  be  delivered  to 
the  French  troops;  for  which  purpose  it  was 
agreed  there  should  be  delivered,  with  the 
capitulation,  an  exact  inventory  of  the  stores 
and  other  particulars  specified :  that  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort,  and  the  troops  in  the  re- 
trenchment and  dependencies,  should  not 
serve  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  from 
the  date  of  the  capitulation,  a^inst  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  or  his  allies :  that  with 
the  capitulation  there  should  be  delivered  an 
exact  state  of  the  troops,  specifying  the 
names  of  the  officers,  ene;ineer8,  artulery- 
men,  commissaries,  and  all  employed :  that 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  Canadians,  women, 
and  savages^  made  prisoners  by  land  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  North 
America,  should  be  delivered  in  the  space 
of  three  months  at  Carillon ;  in  return  for 
whom  an  equal  number  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William  Henry  should  be  capacitated 
to  serve  agreeably  to  the  return  given  by 
the  Englim  officer,  and  the  receipt  of  tiie 
French  commanding  officers,  of  the  prison- 
ers so  delivered :  that  an  officer  should  re- 
main as  a  hostage,  till  the  safe  return  of  the 
escort  sent  with  the  troops  of  his  Stannic 
majesty :  that  the  sick  and  wounded,  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  transported  to  Fort  Edward, 
should  remain  under  the  protection  of  the 
marquis  de  Montcalm :  who  engaged  to  use 
them  with  tenderness  and  humanity,  and  to 
return  them  as  soon  as  recovered :  that  pro- 
vision for  two  days  should  be  issued  out  for 
the  British  troops :  that  in  testimony  of  his 
esteem  and  re^ct  for  colonel  Monro  and 
his  garrison,  on  account  of  their  gallant  de- 
fence, the  marquis  de  Montcalm  should  re- 
turn one  cannon,  a  six-pounder.  Whether 
the  marquis  de  Montcalm  was  really  assidu- 
ous to  have  these  articles  punctually  exe- 
cuted we  cannot  pretend  to  determine ;  but 
certain  it  is,  they  were  perfidiously  broke, 
in  almost  every  instance.  The  savages  in 
tlie  French  interest  either  paid  no  regard  to 
the  capitulation,  or  were  permitted,  from 
views  of  policv,  to  act  the  most  treacherous, 
inhuman,  and  insidious  part  They  fell 
upon  the  British  troops  as  they  marchea  out, 
despoiled  them  of  their  few  remaining  ef- 
fects, dragged  the  Indians  in  the  English 
service  out  of  their  ranks,  and  assaasioated 
them  with  circumstances  of  unheard-of  bar- 
barity. Some  ftriti^  soldiers,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  are  said  to  have  been 
savagely  murdered  by  those  brutal  Indians, 
whose  ferocity  the  French  commander  could 
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not  efiiMtutlly  regtniii.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Bngliah  garrisoD,  however,  arri?eaat 
Fort  Ednmd,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  escort  The  enemy  demoliBhed  the 
fytU  carried  off  the  efiecte,  Drovieion,  artil- 
lery,  and  everything  eke  left  by  the  garri- 
son, toffether  with  the  veieeb  preserved  in  , 
the  lake,  and  deparfied,  without  pursuing  graceful'to  the^commanders,  hot  equally  tfaf 


Steven  ships  were  dismasted,  otbera  threw 
their  guns  overboard ;  and  all  retomed  in  a 
shattered  condition  to  England,  at  a  veiy 
unfavorable  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
manner  ended  the  expedition  to  LQnielioiii]^, 
more  unfortunate  to  the  nation  than  the 
precedmg  designs  upon  Rocbefi)tt ;  leas  di»- 
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their  success  by  any  other  attempt    Thus 
ended  the  third  campai^  in  America,  where, 
with  an  evident  superiority  over  the  enemy, 
an  army  of  twenty  thoussjid  regular  troops, 
a  great  number  of  provincial  rorces,  and  a 
prodigious  naval  power,  not  less  than  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  we  abandoned  our  allies, 
exposed  our  people,  suffered  them  to  be  cru- 
elly massacred  in  sight  of  our  troops,  and 
relinquished  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of 
country,  to  the  eternal  reproach  and  disgrace 
of  the  British  name. 
NAVAL  TRANSACTIONS  IN  AMERICA 
As  to  the  naval  transactions  in  this  coun- 
try, though  less  infamous,  they  were  not 
less  unfortunate:  Immediately  on  lord  Lou- 
don*s  departure  fh>m  Halifax,  admiral  Hol- 
bum,  now  f^eed  from  the  care  of  the  trans- 
ports, set  sail  (or  Louisbourg,  with  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line,  one  ship  of  fifty  guns»  three 
small  firigates  and  a  fire-ship,    what  the 
oUect  of  this  cruise  mieht  have  been  can 
only  be  conjectured.    «>me  imagine  curi- 
osity was  the  admiral's  sole  motive,  and  the 
desire  of  infbrmmg  himself  with  certainty 
of  the  enemy's  strength,  while  others  per- 
suade themselves  that  he  was  in  hopes  of 
drawing  M.  de  la  Mothe  to  an  engagement, 
notwit&tandin^  his  superiority  m  number 
of  ships  and  weight  of  metal.    Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  British  squadron  appeared  ofl^  Lou- 
isbourg on  the  twentieth  day  of  Aujrast, 
and  approaching  within  two  miles  of  the 
batteries,  saw  the  French  admiral  make  the 
signal  to  unmoor.  Mr.  Holbum  was  greatly 
inferior  in  strength,  and  it  is  obvious  uiat  hts 
design  was  not  to  fight  the  enemy,  as  he 
immediately  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Halifax.    About  the  middle  of  September, 
being  reinforced  with  four  shi[w  of  the  line, 
he  again  proceeded  to  Louisbourg,  probably 
with  intention,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  ene- 
rov  to  an  engagement ;  but  he  found  de  la 
Mothe  too  prudent  to  hazard  an  unnecessary 
battle,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  greatly 
exposed   all  the  French  coloniea    Here 
the  Englbh  squadron  continued  cruising 
untU  the  twenty-fifth,  when  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  terrible  storm  from  the  eouth- 
wani  when  the  hurricane  began,  the  fleet 
were  about  forty  leagues  distant  from  Louis- 
bourjr;  but  were  driven  in  twelve  hours 
withm  two  miles  of  the  rocks  and  breakers 
on  that  coast,  when  the  wind  providentklly 
shifted.    The  ship  Tilbury  was  wrecked 
upon  the  rocks,  ami  half  her  crew  drowned. 


occasion  of  ridicule  and  triumph  to  our  ene- 
mies. Indeed,  the  unhappy  conseqaenoes 
of  the  political  disputes  at  home,  the  insta- 
bility of  the  administration,  and  the  frequent 
revolutions  in  our  councils,  were  strongly 
manifested  by  that  languor  infused  into  all 
our  military  operations,  and  goieral  un- 
steadiness in  our  pursuits.  Ftctiao,  in  the 
mother-country,  produced  divisMms  and  mis- 
conduct in  the  colonies.  No  ambitifin  to 
signalize  themselves  appeared  amoig  the 
officers,  from  the  uncertainty  whether  their 
services  were  to  be  rewarded  or  coodeomed. 
Their  attachment  to  particular  peisoos. 
weakened  the  love  they  ought  to  have  en- 
tertained for  their  countiy  m  goieral,  and 
destroyed  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  firm- 
ness and  resolution  which  constitutes  the 
commander,  and  without  which  the  best  ca- 
pacity, joined  to  the  most  incornipCtUe  integ- 
rity, can  eflbct  nothing. 

The  French  king  not  only  exerted  him- 
self against  the  English  in  America,  but 
even  extended  his  operatkms  to  their  settle^ 
ments  in  Africa,  which  he  sent  ooe  of  his 
naval  commanders,  with  a  small  sqnadrai. 
to  reduce.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Kersin,  had  scoured  the  coast  of  Guin- 
ea, and  made  prize  of  several  English  trad- 
ing ships ;  but  his  chief  aim  was  to  reduce 
the  castle  of  Cape-coast,  of  wfaidb  bad  he 
gained  possession,  the  other  subordinate  forts 
would  nave  submitted  without  oppootiaQ. 
When  Mr.  Bell,  the  governor  of  tiiis  csstle, 
received  intelligence  that  M.  de  Kersin  was 
a  few  leagues  to  windward,  and  certainly 
intended  to  attack  Cape-coast,  his  whole 
garrison  did  not  exceed  thirty  white  men, 
exclusive  of  a  few  Mulatto  soldiers:  his 
stock  of  ammunition  was  reduced  to  half  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder ;  and  his  ibrtificatioos 
were  so  crazy  and  inconsiderable,  diat.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  engineers,  they 
could  not  have  sustained  for  twenty  minutes 
the  fire  of  one  great  ship,  had  it  been  prop- 
erly directed  aim  maintamed.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, few  people  would  have  dreamed 
of  making  any  preparations  for  defence ;  but 
Mr.  Bell  entertained  other  sentiments,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  equal  courage  and 
discretion.  He  forthwith  procured  a  sup|^ 
of  gunpowder,  and  a  reinforcement  of  about 
fifty  men,  fnm  certain  trading  vessels  thai 
happened  to  be  upon  that  part  of  the  coa^ 
He  mounted  some  spare  cannon  upon  aa 
occasional  battery,  and  assembling  a  body 


of  twelve  hundred  negroes,  well  armed, 
under  the  command  of  their  chieC  on  whose 
attachment  he  could  depend,  and  ordered 
them  to  take  poet  at  the  place  where  he  ap- 
pehended  the  enemy  would  atteront  a  land- 
iBg.  Theee  precautiona  were  haroly  taken, 
when  the  FY^nch  squadron,  consisting  of 
two  ships  of  the  line  and  a  large  frigate, 
appeared,  and  in  a  little  time  their  attack 
began ;.  but  they  met  with  such  a  warm  re- 
ception, that  in  less  than  two  hours  they 
desisted,  leaving  the  castle  very  little  dam- 
aged, and  immediately  made  sail  for  the 
West  Indies^  very  much  to  the  disappointp 
ment  and  mortification  of  the  Dutch  omcers 
belonging  to  the  fort  of  Elmina,  in  Uie  same 
neighborhood,  who  made  no  scruple  of  ex- 
pressing their  wishes  publicly  in  fiivorof 
the  French  commodore,  and  at  a  distance 
viewed  the  engagement  with  the  most  nuv 
tial  eagerness  and  impatience.  M.  de  Eer^ 
sin  was  generally  blamed  for  his  want  of 
conduct  and  resolution  in  this  attempt;  but 
he  is  said  to  have  been  deceived  in  his  opin- 
ion of  the  real  state  of  Cape-coast  castle,  by 
the  vigorous  and  resolnte  exertions  of  the 
governor,  and  was  apprehensive  of  losing  a 
mast  in  the  engagement;  a  loss  which  ne 
could  not  have  repaired  on  the  whole  coast 
of  Africa.  Had  the  fort  of  Cape-coast  been 
reduced  on  this  occasion,  in  all  probability 
every  petty  republic  of  the  negroes,  settled 
under  the  protection  of  the  forts  on  the  Gold- 
coast,  would  have  revolted  from  the  British 
interest:  for  while  the  French  squadron  in 
their  progress  ak>ng  shore,  hoverad  in  the 
offing  at  Annamaboi^  an  English  settlement 
a  few  leagues  to  leeward  of  Cape-coast, 
John  Corrantee,  the  caboceiro,  chief  magi»^ 
trate  and  general  of  the  Blacks  on  ttiat 
part  of  the  coast,  whose  adopted  son  had  a 
few  years  before  been  caressed  and  even 
treated  as  a  prince  in  England,  taking  it  for 
grants  that  this  enterprise  of  the  French 
would  tte  attended  with  success,  actually 
sent  some  of  his  dependants,  with  a  present 
of  refreshments  for  their  commodore ;  the 
delivery  of  which,  however,  was  prevented 
by  Mr.  Brew,  the  English  chief  of  the  fort, 
who  shattered  in  pieces  the  canoe  before  it 
could  be  launched,  and  threatened  with  his 
cannon  to  level  the  black  town  with  the  dust 
The  caboceiro,  though  thus  anticipated  in 
his  design,  resolved  to  be  among  the  first 
who  should  compliment  M.  de  Kersin  on 
his  victory  at  Cape-coast ;  and,  with  this  view, 
prepared  an  embasqr  or  deputation  to  00 
there  by  land ;  but  understanding  that  the 
French  had  failed  in  their  attempt,  he  shiflp 
ed  bis  design,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
And  dispatcned  the  same  embassy  to  Mr. 
BeU,  whom  he  congratulated  on  his  victory, 
assuring  him  he  had  kept  bis  men  ready  arm- 
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ed  to  march  at  the  first  summons  to  his  aa- 
sistance. 

STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  EAOT  IN- 
DUS. 
Ii^tfae  East  Indies  the  scene  was  changed 
greatly  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  Great 
Sritaiq.  There  the  commanders  acted  with 
that  barmooy,  spirit,  and  unanimity  becom- 
ing Britons,  zealous  for  the  credit  of  their 
kmg  and  the  interest  of  their  country.  We 
left  admiral  Watson  and  colonel  Cbve  ad- 
vancing to  Calcutta,  to  revenge  the  cruel 
tragedy  acted  upon  their  countrymen  the 
mecedmg  year.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
December,  the  fieet  proceeded  up  the  river: 
next  day  colonel  Clive  landed,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  squadron,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  made  himself  master  of  Busbudgui, 
a  place  of  gteBX  strength,  though  very  ill 
defended.  On  the  first  of  January  the  ad- 
miral, withr  two  ships,  appeared  before  the 
town  of  Calcutta,  and  was  received  by  a 
brisk  fire  fimn  the  batterie&  This  salute 
was  returned  so  warmly,  that  the  enemy's 
guns  were  soon  silenced,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  the  place  and  fort  were  abandoned. 
Colonel  Clive,  on  the  other  side,  had  invest- 
ed the  town,  and  made  his  attack  with  that 
vigor  and  intrepidi^  peculiar  to  himself, 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  sudden  re- 
duction of  the  settlement  As  soon  as  the 
fort  was  surrendered,  the  brave  and  active 
captain  Coote,  with  his  majesty's  troops, 
took  possession,  and  found  ninety-one  pieces 
of  cannon,  four  mortars,  abundance  of  am- 
munition, stores,  and  proviskm,  with  every 
requisite  for  sustaining  an  obstinate  sieee. 
Thus  the  English  were  re-established  in  me 
two  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Ganges,  with 
the  inconSderable  loss  of  nine  seamen  kill- 
ed, and  three  soldiers.  A  few  days  after, 
Huffhley,  a  city  of  great  trade,  situated 
higher  up  the  river,  was  reduced  with  as 
little  difficulty,  but  infinitely  greater  preju- 
dice to  the  nabob,  as  here  his  storehouses  of 
salt,  and  vast  granaries  for  the  support  of  his 
armv,  were  burnt  and  destroyed.  Incensed 
at  the  almost  instantaneous  loss  of  all  his 
conquests,  and  demolition  of  the  city  of 
Hughley,  the  viceroy  of  Benegal  discouraged 
all  advances  to  an  accomnradation  which 
was  proposed  by  the  admiral  and  chiefo  of 
the  company,  and  -assembled  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  fully  resolved  to  expel  the  English  out 
of  his  dcMninioos,  and  take  ample  vengeance 
for  the  disgraces  he  had  lately  sustained. 
He  was  seen  marchmg  by  the  English 
camn  in  his  wav  to  Calcutta  on  the  second 
<^  February,  where  he  encamped,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  Colonel  Clive  imme- 
diately made  application  to  the  admiral  for 
a  reinforcement;  and  six  hundred  men,  under 
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the  eomiiMiMl  of  captiin  Warwick^  were 
accordingly  drafted  mHo  the  different  ihipa, 
and  ae&t  to  aonathifl  little  army.  Clivedrew 
oat  his  forces,  advanced  in  three  columns 
towards  the  enemy*  and  began  the  attack 
so  vigoroiisly«  that  the  viceroy  retreated, 
after  a  feeUe  resistance,  with  die  loss  of  a 
thousand  men  killed,,  wounded,  and  taken 
nrisooers,  five  hondired  horses^  great  nmn- 
oers  of 'draft  bolloclm,  and  four  elephanta 
Though  this  advantage  was  less  decisive 
than  could  be  wished,  yet  it  sufficiently  in- 
timidated the  nabob  into  concessions  much 
to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  companjr* 
Admiral  Watson  gave  him  to  understand  m 
a  letter,  that  thki  was  no  more  than  a  speci- 
men of  what  the  British  arms,  wlien  pro* 
voked,  could  peifem.  The  snba  denrod 
the  negotiation  might  be  renewed,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  treaty  was  concluded.  He 
promised  not  to  disturb  the  English  in  any 
of  those  privileges  or  nossessions  specified 
in  the  firm,  and  grantea  by  the  Mogul :  that 
all  merchandise  belonging  to  the  company 
should  pass  and  repass,  in  every  part  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  firee  of  duty:  that  all 
the  English  fiictories  seized  the  preceding 
year  or  since,  should  be  restored,  with  the 
money,  goods,  and  efTeots  appertaining :  that 
att  damages  sustained  by  tne  English  should 
be  repaired,  and  their  losses  repaid:  that 
the  English  should  have  liberty  to  fortify 
Calcutta  in  whatever  manner  thev  thought 
proper  without  interruptksi :  that  they 
should  have  the  liberty  of  coining  all  the 
goM  and  bullioa  they  imported,  which 
diould  pass  current  in  the  nrovince:  that 
he  would  remain  in  strict  mendship  and 
alliance  with  the  English,  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  heal  up  £e  late  divisions,  and 
restore  the  fbrmer  j^ood  understanding  be- 
tween them.  All  which  several  artides  were 
solemnly  signed  and  sealed  with  the  nabob's 
own  hand. 

REDUCTION  OF  CHANDERNAOORE. 

SooH  were  the  terms  obtained  for  the 
company,  by  the  spirited  and  gallant  con- 
duct of  the  two  English  commanders.  Tliey 
had,  however,  too  much  dtscemment  to  rely 
on  the  promises  of  a  barbarian,  who  had  so 
perfidiously  broken  former  engagements: 
but  they  prudentlv  dissembled  their  senti- 
ments, until  they  had  tiforougfaly  reinstated 
the  afi&irs  of  the  company,  and  reduced  the 
French  power  in  this  province.  In  order 
to  adjust  the  points  that  required  discussion, 
the  select  committee  for  the  company's 
aflkirs  amnnted  Mr.  Watts,  who  bra  been 
released  nom  his  former  imprisonment,  as 
their  commissary  at  the  court  of  the  suba, 
to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  as  well 
as  to  his  ministers,  among  whom  he  had  ac- 
quired a  considerable  influence.  Nothing 
less  could  have  balanced  the  interest  which 


the  French,  by  their  art  of  intrigvia^,  had 
raised  among  the  ikvorites  of  me  moetof. 
While  Mr.  Watts  was  employed  at  Maxa- 
davad,  in  counterworking  those  intrigues, 
and  keeping  the  suba  steady  to  his  engage- 
mentSk  me  admiral  and  Mr.  CUto  renlved 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  annamfffrt  in 
attacking  the  French  settlements  in  BengaL 
The  chief  obiect  of  their  designs  was  the 
reduction  of  Ufaandemagore,  siiimteil  higher 
up  the  river  than  Calcutta,  of  eonsideimbie 
strength,  and  the  chief  in  impoctanee  of 
any  possessed  by  that  nation  m  the  bay. 
Colonel  CUve  being  reinforced  by  three 
hundred  men  from  Bombay,  began  km  marofa 
to  Chandemagore,  at  the  head  of  ssven 
hundred  Europeans  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  Indians,  where,  on  his  first  arrival, 
he  took  passesBian  of  all  the  ont^posts  eieepc 
one  redoubt  mounted  with  ewht  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  he  left  to  be  a^aoced  by  the 
admiral  On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the 
admirals,  Watson  ana  Pooocke,  aimed  with- 
in two  miles  of  the  French  sedlenient,  with 
the^Kent,  Tiger,  and  Salisbury  men-of-war. 
and  found  their  passage  6bstra6tod  bf  boonss 
laid  across  the  river,  and  severel  vcsneb 
sank  in  the  channel  These  difficoltieB 
being  removed,  they  advanced  early  on  the 
twenty-fburth,  and  drew  up  in  a  line  before 
the  fort,  which  they  battered  with  great 
fbry  for  three  hours;  while  eoknd  Clive 
was  makiiig  his  apptoaebes  on  the  hod 
side,  and  pmying  vigorously  ftom  the  bat- 
teries he  had  rwed.  Their  united  eflbrts 
soon  obliged  the  ttMnmr  to  sfibiiiiBBiaD.  A 
fkg  of  truce  was  V7avedi>ver  the  waUa,  and 
the  place  surrendered  by  capitDlatkxL  The 
keys  were  delivered  to  captain  fiatham,  of 
the  Tiger;  and  in  the  aftemoon  cotaei 
Clive,  with  the  king's  troops,  took  posses- 
sion. Thus  the  reductkxi  of  a  Strang  for- 
tress, garrisoned  by  five  hundred  Baropeans, 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  Indjana,  de- 
fended l^  one  hundred  and  twenty-iteee 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  &ree  moctara,  wril 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  stotee  and  neces- 
saries, and  Of  very  great  importance  to  the 
enemy's  commerce  in  India,  was  accom- 
plished with  a  loss  not  exceeding  forty  bmd 
on  the  side  of  the  conauttyNra.  vf  the 
treaty  of  capitulation  the  director,  oonasel- 
lors,  and  inferior  servants  of  the  settlesMiit, 
were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  weario^r 
apparel:  the  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  take 
away  their  church  ornaments,  and  tfie  na- 
tives to  remain  in  the  fhll  exertion  of  their 
liberties;  but  the  garrison  were  to  oontume 
prisoners  of  war.  The  goods  and  oiooer 
found  in  the  place  were  oonaiderahle;  hit 
the  principal  advantage  arose  from  the  niin 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Grancres,  which  could  not  but  hiterlhre  with 
the  English  commerce  in  these  partSL 
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COLONEL  CUVB  DEFEATS  THE  SUBA 

AT  PLA1S8EY,  Ac 
SvocBBB  had  hitherto  attended  all  the 
opemtioiia  cf  the  British  comihanderB,  be- 
cause they  were  concerted  with  fynof^t 
and  unanimity;  and  executed  with  that 
vigor  and  spirit  which  deservedly  raised 
them  hifffa  in  the  esteem  of  their  country. 
They  redaced  the  nabob  to  reasonable  terms 
of  accommodation  before  they  alarmed  the 
French ;  and  now  the  power  of  the  latter 
was  destroved,  they  entered  apon  measures 
to  oblige  the  treacherous  viceroy  to  a  strict 
perfi>fmance  of  the  treaty  he  had  so  lately 
signed.  However  specious  his  promises 
were,  they  found  him  extremely  dilatory  in 
the  execution  of  several  articles  of  the 
treaty,  which,  in  eflfect,  was  the  same  to  the 
English  commerce  as  if  none  had  been  con- 
cluded. The  companv's  goods  were  loaded 
with  high  duties^  and  several  other  infrao- 
tioDs  of  the  peace  committed,  upon  such 
frivolous  pretences,  as  evidently  demon- 
strated that  he  sought  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture  as  soon  as  his  projects  were  ripe  for 
execution.  In  a  word,  be  discovered  all 
along  a  manifost  partiality  to  the  French, 
whose  emissaries  cajoled  mm  with  promises 
that  be  should  be  joined  bv  such  a  body  of 
their  European  troops,  under  M.  de  Bussy, 
as  would  enable  him  to  crash  the  oower  of 
the  EBgiisb,  whom  they  had  taught  him  to 
fear  aiu  to  hate.  As  recommencing  hos- 
tilities against  so  powerful  a  prince  was  in 
itself  dangerous,  and,  if  posBible,  to  be  avcHd- 
ed,  the  a&ir  was  laid  before  the  council  of 
Calcutta,  and  canvassed  with  all  the  cir- 
cumspection and  caution  that  a  measure  re- 
quired on  which  depended  the  late  of  the 
whole  trade  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Watts,  from 
time  to  time,  sent  them  mtelli^nce  of 
every  transaction  in  the  suba's  cabmet;  and 
although  that  prince  publicly  declued  be 
would  cause  lum  to  be  impaJed  as  soon  as 
the  English  troops  should  be  put  in  motion 
within  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  he  bravely 
sacrificed  his  own  safety  to  the  interest  of 
the  company,  and  exhorted  them  to  proceed 
with  vigor  in  their  military  operationa 
During  these  deliberations  a  most  fortunate 
incident  occurred,  that  soon  determined  the 
council  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.  The 
leading  persons  in  the  viceroy's  court  found 
themselves  oppressed  by  his  haughtiness 
and  insolence.  The  same  spirit  or  discon- 
tent appeared  among  the  principal  officers 
of  his  army :  they  were  WeU  acquainted 
with  his  perfidy,  saw  his  preparations  for 
war,  and  were  sensible  that  tne  peaceSf 
the  coontry  could  never  be  restored,  un- 
less either  the  English  were  expelled,  or 
the  nabob  deposed.  In  (^nsequence,  a  plan 
was  concerted  for  divesting  him  of  all  his 
power ;  and  the  conspiracy  was  conducted 


by  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  his  prime  minister  and 
cnief  commander,  a  nobleman  of  great  in- 
fluence and  authority  in  the  province.  The 
project  was  communicated  l^  Ali  Khan  to 
Mr.  Watts,  and  so  improved  by  the  address 
of  that  gentleman,  as  in  a  manner  to  insure 
success.  A  trea^  was  actually  concluded 
between  this  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Knan  and  the 
Enfflish  company;  and  a  plan  concerted 
wi&  this  nobleman  and  the  other  malcon- 
tents for  their  defection  firom  the  viceroy. 
These  previous  measures  being  taken,  colonel 
Clive  was  ordered  to  take  the  field  with  his 
little  army.  Admiral  Watson  undertook 
the  defence  of  Chandeinagore,  and  the  gar- 
rison was  detached  to  reinforce  the  colonel, 
together  with  fifty  seamen  to  be  employed 
as  gunners,  and  in  directing  the  artillery. 
Then  Mr.  Watts,  deceiving  the  suba's  spies, 
by  whom  he  was  surround^,  withdirew  nim- 
self  from  Muxadavad,  and  reached  the  ^ig- 
lish  camp  in  safety.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
June  a  detachment  was  sent  to  attack  Cutwa 
fort  and  town,  situated  on  that  branch  of 
the  river  forming  the  island  of  Cassimbuzar. 
This  place  surrendered  at  the  first  sum- 
mons; and  here  the  colonel  halted  with 
the  armj  for  three  days,  expecting  advices 
from  All  Khan.  Disappointed  of  the  hoped- 
for  intelligence,  he  crossed  the  river,  and 
marched  to  Plaiasey,  where  he  encampe<I. 
On  ihe  twetnty-third,  at  day-break,  the  suba 
advanced  to  attack  him,  at  the  head  of  fif- 
teen thousand  horse,  and  near  thirty  tiiou- 
sand  infimtry,  with  about  forty  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon,  conducted  and  managed  by 
French  gunners,  on  whose  courage  and  dex- 
terity he  placed  great  dependence.  They 
began  to  cannonade  the  English  camp  about 
six  in  the  morning;  but  a  severe  shower 
foiling  at  noon,  they  withdrew  their  artillery. 
Colonel  Olive  seized  this  opportunity  to 
take  possession  of  a  tank  ana  two  other 
poets  of  consequence,  which  they  in  vain 
endeavored  to  retake.  Then  he  stormed 
an  angle  of  their  camp,  covered  with  a 
double  breast-work,  together  with  an  emi- 
nence which  they  occupied.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  attack,  some  of  their  chiefo  be- 
ing slain,  the  men  were  so  dispirited,  that 
they  soon  gave  way ;  but  still  Meer  Jaffier 
Ali  Khan,  who  commanded  their  left  wing, 
forbore  declaring  himself  openly.  After  a 
short  contest  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight, 
the  nabob^s  camp,  bao^gage,  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon  taken,  and  a  most  complete  vic- 
tory obtained.  The  colonel,  pursuing  his 
advantage,  marched  to  Muxadavad,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  was  there  join- 
ed by  Ali  Khan  and  the  malcontenta  It 
was  before  concerted  that  this  nobleman 
should  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  na^ 
bob;  accordingly,  the  colonel  proceeded 
solemnly  to  depose  Surajah  Dowlat,  and, 
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with  the  flame  ceremoDy,  to  sabstitate  Ali 
Khan  in  his  room,  who  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledijfed  by  the  pecmle  as  suba,  or  vice- 
roy, (Mf  toe  provinces  or  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Oriza.  Soon  after,  the  late  viceroy  waa 
taken  and  put  to  death  by  hia  succeaaor,  who 
raadily  complied  with  ail  the  CbnditioiiB  of 
his  elevation.  He  conferred  on  his  allies 
very  liberal  rewards,  and  granted  the  com- 
pany such  extraordinary  privileges,  as  fully 
demonstrated  how  jusUy  be  merited  their 
assistance.  By  this  aJliance,. and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Chandemafiore,  the  Fronch  were 
entirely  excluded  the  commerce  of  Bengal 
and  its  dependencies ;  the  trade  of  the  Eng- 
lish  company  was  restored,  and  increase 
beyond  their  most  sangume  hopes;  a  new 
ally  was  acquired,  wtese  interest  obliged 
him  to  remain  firm  to  his  engagements;  a 
vast  sum  was  paid  to  the  company  and  the 
sufibrers  at  Calcutta,  to  indemnify  them  for 
their  losses;  the  soldiers  and  seamen  were 
giutified  with  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
as  a  rowaid  for  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
they  exerted;  and  a  variety  of  other  ad- 
vantages gained,  which  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate.  In  a  word,  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  days  a  great  revolution  was 
effected,  and  the  government  of  t  vast 
country,  superior  in  wealth,  fertility,  extent, 
and  number  of  inhabitants  to  most  European 
kingdoms,  transferred  by  a  handful  of  troops, 
conducted  by  an  officer  untutored  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  a  general  rather  by  intuition, 
than  instruction  and  experience.  But  the 
public  jov  at  these  signal  successes  was 
considerably  diminiahea  by  the  death  of 
admiral  Watson,  and  the  loss  of  Vizagapa- 
tam,  an  English  settlement  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  The  admiral  fell  a  victim  to 
the  unwholesomenesB  of  the  climate,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  universally  esteemed 
and  regretted ;  and  the  factory  and  fort  at 
Vizagapatam  were  surrendered  to  the 
French,  a  few  days  after  colonel  Clive  had 
defeated  the  nabobs. 

KING  OF  FRANCE  ASSASSINATED. 
Wb  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  where  we  see  the  beginning  of 
the  year  marked  with  a  striking  instance 
of  the  dreadful  effects  of  frantic  enftusiasm. 
France  had  long  enjoyed  a  monarch,  easy, 
complying,  good-natured,  and  averse  to  all 
that  wore  the  appearance  of  business  or  of 
war.  Contented  with  the  pleasures  of  in- 
dolence, he  sought  no  greatuess  beyond  what 
he  enjoyed,  nor  pursued  any  ambitious  aim 
through  the  dictates  of  his  own  disposition. 
Of  all  men  on  earth  such  a  prince  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  expect  an  exemption  ftom 
plots  a|;ainst  his  person,  and  cabals  among 
his  subjects ;  yet  was  an  attempt  made  upon 
his  life,  by  a  man,  who,  though  placed  in  the 
lowest  sphere  of  fortune,  lud  resolution  to 


&ce  the  greatest  dangers,  and  enthi 
sufficient  to  snstain,  without  shrinking,  ail 
the  tortures  which  the  cruelty  dT  mam  oooU 
invent,  or  his  crimes  render  neceasaiT.  The 
name  of  this  fknatic  was  Robert  Francis 
Damien,  bom  in  the  suburb  of  Sl  Catha- 
rine, in  the  city  of  Anas.  He  had  lived  in 
the  service  of  several  femilies,  whence  be 
was  generallv  dismissed  on  accoont  of  the 
impatience,  me  melancholy,  andaalkmiess 
of  nis  disposition.  So  humUe  was  the  sta- 
tion of  a  person,  who  was  resolved  to  step 
forth  from  obscurity,  and,  by  ooe  desperate 
effiirt,  draw  upon  himself  the  attention  of 
all  Eurq)e.  On  the  fifth  dav  of  Janoaiy,  as 
the  king  was  stepping  into  his  coach,  to  re. 
turn  to  Trianon,  whence  he  had  tint  day 
come  to  VersaiUes,  Damien,  mingline  among 
his  attendants,  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  on 
the  right  side,  between  the  fourth  aoi  fifth 
ribs.  His  majesty  appl  ving  his  hand  imme- 
diately to  his  side,  cried  out,  **  I  am  woond- 
ed !  Seize  him ;  but  do  not  hurt  him."  Hap- 
pily, the  wound  was  not  dangerous;  as  the 
knife,  taking  an  oblique  direction,  mjesed 
the  vitalparts.  As  for  the  nsmuvin,  he  awde 
no  attempts  to  escape;  but  sufiering  turn- 
self  quietly  to  be  seized,  was  ooDveyed  to 
the  guard-room,  where,  being  intenogated 
if  he  committed  the  horrid  action,  be  boldly 
answered  m  the  affirmative.  A  process 
sffainst  him  was  instantly  oommenoed  at 
'y^rsailles:  many  persons,  su^ipoeed  acees- 
sories  to  the  design  upon  the  kuig'slife^.were 
sent  to  the  Bastue;  the  assassin  himself  was 
put  to  the  torture,  and  the  most  ezcniciatiBig 
torments  were  applied,  with  intention  to  ex- 
tort a  confession  of  the  reasraiB  that  could 
induce  him  to  so  execrable  an  attempt  upon 
his. sovereign.  Incisions  were  made  into 
the  muscumr  parts  of  his  legs,  arms,  and 
thighs,  into  which  boilmg  oil  was  poared. 
Every  refinement  of  cruelty,  that  hnnaB 
invention  could  suggest,  was  practiBed  with- 
out effect :  nothing  could  overoome  bis  ob- 
stinacy ;  and  his  silence  was  constnied  into 
a  presumption,  that  he  must  have  accom- 
plices in  the  plot  To  render  his  mmish- 
ment  more  public  and  conspicooos^  he  vas 
removed  to  Paris,  there  to  undergo  a  repeti- 
tion of  all  his  former  tortures,  with  snch  ad- 
ditional ciroumstances,  as  the  most  fertile 
and  cruel  dispositions  could  devise  for  in>- 
creasing  his  misery  and  torment  Being  con- 
ducted to  the  Concierfferie,  an  iron  bed, 
which  likewise  served  far  a  chair,  was  pn- 
pared  for  him,  and  to  this  he  was  ftslaied 
with  chain&  The  torture  was  again  appli- 
ed, and  a  physician  ordered  to  attend,  to  see 
what  degree  of  pain  he  could  support.  No- 
thing, however,  material  was  extorted ;  ibr 
what  he  one  momefit  confessed,  he  lecaiiled 
the  next  It  is  not  within  our  prorinee  (and 
we  consider  it  as  a  felicity)  to  relate  all  tbe 
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circiiiniCaiiees  of  this  crael  and  tragical 
event    Sufficient  it  is,  that,  after  saffenng 
the  most  exquisite  torments  that  human  na- 
ture could  invent,  or  man  support,  his  judges 
thought  proper  to  terminate  Lis  misery  by  a 
death  shocking  to  imaginatkm,  and  shame- 
ful to  humanity.  On  the  twenty-ei^th  day 
of  March  he  was  conducted,  amidst  a  vast 
coiDCourse  of  the  populace,  to  the  Greve,  the 
common  place  of  execution,  stripped  naked, 
and  fastened  to  the  scaflbld  by  iron  ff^ves. 
One  of  his  hands  was  then  burnt  in  liquid 
flaming  sulphur:  his  thighs,  legs,  and  arms, 
were  torn  with  red-hot  pmcers ;  boiling  oil^ 
melted  lead,  resin,  and  sulphur,  were  pour- 
ed  into^  the  wounds;  tight  ligatures  tied 
round  his  limbs  to  prapare  him  for  dismem- 
berment ;  young  and  vigorous  horses  appli- 
ed to  the  draft,  and  the  unhappy  criminal 
pulled,  with  all  their  force,  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tension of  his  sinews,  for  the  space  of  an 
hour;  during  all  which  time  he  preserved 
his  senses  and  constancy.    At  length  the 
pbTsician  and  surgeon  attending  declared, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the 
dismemberment,  unless  the  tendons  were 
separated:  upon  which  orders  were  given 
to  the  executioner  to  cut  the  sinews  at  the 
joints  of  the  arms  and  legs.    The  horses 
drew  afresh ;  a  thigh  and  an  arm  were  sep- 
arated, and,  after  several  puUs,  the  unfor- 
tunate wretch  expired  under  the  extremity 
of  pain.    His  body  and  limbs  were  reduced 
to  ashes  under  the  scafS)ld ;  his  fiither,  wife, 
dau£^hter,  and  &mily  banished  the  Iduffdom 
for  ever ;  the  name  of  Damien  effiiced  and 
obliterated,  and  the  innocent  involved  in  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty.    Thus  ended  the 
procedure  against  Damien  and  his  family, 
in  a  manner  not  very  &vorable  to  the  avow- 
ed clemency  of  Louis,  or  the  acknowledged 
humanity  of  the  French  nation.  It  appeared 
from  undoubted  evidence,  that  the  attempt 
on  the  king's  life  was  the  r^ult  of  insanity, 
and  a  disturbed  imagination.    Several  in- 
stances of  a  disordered  mind  had  before  been 
observed  in  his  conduct,  and  the  detestation 
justly  due  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime, 
ought  now  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  con- 
sideration of  his  misfortune,  the  greatest 
that  can  befall  human  nature. 
CHANGES  IN  THE  FRENCH  MTNIOTRY. 
AitOTBEB  remarkable  event  in  France,  in 
^he  beginning  of  this  year,  was  the  change 
in   the  ministry  of  that  nation,  by  the  re- 
moval of  M.  de  Macbault,  keeper  of  the 
seals*  from  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for 
the   marine;  and  of  M.  d^Ar^nson  from 
that  of  secretary  at  war.    Their  dismission 
was  sudden  and  unexpected ;  nor  was  any 
particular  reason  assigned  for  this  very  un- 
expected alteration.    The  French  king,  to 
show  the  queen  of  Hungry  how  judiciously 
«*he   had  acted  in  formmg  an  alliance  with 
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the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  raised  two  great  ar^ 
mies ;  the  first  of  which,  comjxjsed  of  near 
eighty  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the 
French  troops,  with  a  large  train  of  artil- 
lery, was  commanded  hy  M.  d'Etrees,  a 
general  of  great  reputation ;  under  whom 
served  M.  de  Contades,  M.  Chevert,  and  the 
count  de  St  Germain,  all  officers  of  hiffh 
character.  This  formidable  army  passed  the 
Rhine  early  in  the  spring,  and  marched  by 
Westphalia,  in  order  to  mvade  the  king  of 
Pruspia*s  dominions,  in  quality  of  allies  to 
the  empress-queen,  and  guardians  of  the 
liberties  of  the  empire.  But  their  real  view 
was  to  invade  Hanover,  a  scheme  which 
they  knew  would  make  a  powerful  diver- 
sion of  the  British  force  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  strength  of  France  could  not  be 
fiilly  exerted,  and  where  their  most  valuable 
interests  were  at  stake.  They  flattered 
themselves,  moreover,  that  the  same  blow, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  crush  (he  king  of 
Prussia,  might  likewise  force  his  Britannic 
majesty  into  some  concessions  with  regard 
to  America,  llie  other  army  of  the  French, 
commanded  by  the  prince  cte  Soubise,  was 
destined  to  stren^en  the  Imperial  army 
of  execution,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  besides  six  thousand  Bavarians, 
and  four  thousand  Wirtemburgers.  But 
before  these  troops,  under  Soubisse,  passed 
the  Rhine,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  several  places  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Low  Coun- 
triesCl) ;  whilst  a  detachment  from  d^Etrees's 
army  seized  upon  the  town  of  Embden,  and 
whatever  else  belonged  to  the  same  mon- 
arch in  East  Friezland. 

STATE  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  campaign,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  having  ^[ained  a  petty  ad- 
vantage over  the  Imperialists  under  the 
I  command  of  mareschat  Brown,  and  incor- 
porated into  his  own  troops  a  great  part  of 
the  Saxon  army  taken  prisoners  at  Pirna, 
as  was  observed  before,  retired  into  winter- 
quarters,  until  the  season  should  permit 
him  to  improve  these  advantagea    His  ma- 
jesty and    mareschal  Keith  wintered   in 
Saxony,  having  their  cantonments  between 
Pirna  and  the  frontier  along  the  Elbe ;  and 
mareschal  Schwerin,  returning  into  ^ilesia, 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  country  of  Glatz. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  empress-queen,  find- 
ing the  force  which  she  bad  sent  out  against 
the  king  of  Prussia,  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  his  designs,  made  the  neceseary 
requisitions  to  her  allies,  for  the  auxiliaries 
they  had  engaged  to  furnish.    In  conse- 
quence of  these  requisitions  the  czarina, 
true  to  her  engagements,  dispatched  above 
a  hundred  thousand  of  her  troops,  who  be- 
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guo  their  march  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, aiul  proceeded  to  the  borders  of  Lithu- 
ania|  with  design  particularly  to  invade 
Ducal  Pruflsia,  whilst 'a  strong  fleet  was 
eouipped  in  the  Baltic,  to  aid  the  operations 
or  this  numerous  army.  The  Austrian  army, 
assembled  in  Bohemia,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  fourscore  thousand  men,  command- 
ed by  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  and  mai^ 
eschal  Brown.  The  Swedes  had  not  yet 
openly  declared  themselves ;  but  it  was  well 
known,  that  though  their  king  was  allied  in 
blood  and  inclination  to  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, yet  the  jealousy  which  the  senate  of 
Sweden  entertoined  of  their  sovereign,  and 
the  hope  of  recovering  their  ancient  pos- 
sessions in  Pomerania,  by  means  of  the 
present  trdubles,  together  with  their  old  at- 
tachment to  France,  newly  cemented  by 
intrigues  and  subsidies  would  certainly  in- 
duce them  to  join  the  general  confederacy. 
The  duke^of  Mecklenoerg  took  the  same 
party,  and  agreed  to  join  the  Swedish  army, 
when  it  should  be  assembled,  with  six  thou- 
sand men.  Besides  all  these  preparations 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  was,  in  his 
quality  of  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  by  the  Aulic 
council;  declared  deprived  of  aU  his  rights, 
privileges,  and  prerogatives ;  his  fiefs  were 
escheated  into  tne  exchequer  of  the  empire; 
and  all  the  circles  accordingly  ordered  to 
furnish  their  respective  contingencies  for 
putti&ff  this  sentence  in  execution. 

In  this  dangerous  situation,  thus  menaced 
on  all  sides,  and  seemm^ly  on  the  very 
brink  of  inevitable  destruction,  the  Prussian 
monarch  owed  his  preservation  to  his  own 
courage  and  activity.  The  Russians  know- 
ing £at  the  country  they  were  to  pass 
through  ill  their  way  to  Lithuania  would 
not  be  able  to  subsist  their  prodigious  num- 
bers, had  taken  care  to  furnish  themselves 
with  provisions  for  their  march,  depending 
upon  the  resources  they  expected  to  find  in 
Lithuania  after  their  arrival  in  that  country. 
These  ^provisions  were  exhausted  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  borders  of  that  prov- 
ince, where  they  found  themselves  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  destitute  of  subsistence, 
either  to  return  back  or  to  proceed  forward. 
The  king  of  Prussia  had,  with  great  pru- 
dence and  foresight,  secured  plenty  to  him- 
Belfv  and  distress  and  famine  to  his  enemies, 
by  buying  up  all  the  corn  and  forage  of  the 
country  which  these  last  were  entering. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  his 
Prussian  majesty,  to  guard  as  much  as 
could  be  against  every  possible  event,  sent 
a  great  number  of  gunners  and  matroeses 
fVom  Pomerania  to  Memel,  with  three  regi- 
ments of  his  troops,  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  that  place.  He  visited  all  the  posts 
which  his  troops  possessed  in  Silesia,  and 


gave  the  necessary  orders  lor  their  secnntj. 
He  repaired  to  Neiss,  where  be  setded  with 
mareschal  Schwerin  the  general  plan  of  the 
operations  of  the  approaching  campaign. 
There  it  was  agreed,  that  the  mareaefaBTs 
army  in  Silesia,  which  consisted  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  should  have  in  ooDstmt  view 
the  motions  of  the  royal  army,  by  which 
its  own  were  to  be  regulated,  that  they 
might  both  act  in  concert,  as  circuuwtanceg 
should  require.    At  the  same  time,  other 
armies  were   assembled  faj  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  Lusatia  and  VoigtIaDd;  twenty 
thousand  men  were  collect^  at  Zwickaw, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  towards  Egn^ 
under  the  command  of  prince  Maurice  of 
Anhault  Dessau;  and  sixty  thooauid  chosen 
troops  began  their  march  towards  Great 
Seidlitz,  where  their  head  qnazters  were 
settled.    In  the  meanwhile,  the  Aostiian 
troops  began  to  form  on  the  froniieis  of 
Saxony,  where  some  of  their  detachments 
appeared,  to  watch   the   motioos  of  the 
Prussians,  who  still  continued  to  panoe 
their  operations  with  great   activity  and 
resolution.    All  possible  care  was  taken  by 
the  Prussians  at  Dresden  to  secore  a  re- 
treat, hi  case  of  a  defeat     As  only  one 
regiment  of  Prussians  could  be  spared  to 
remain  there  in  garrison,  the  bargfaeiB  were 
disarmed,  their  arms  deposited  in  tbe  ar- 
senal, and  a  detachment  was  posted  at  Kod- 
igstein,  to  oblige  that  fixtress  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality.    All  correspcaideiice  with 
the  enemy  vras  strictly  prohibited;  and  it 
having  been  discovered  that  tbe  countess  of 
Ogilvie,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  botes', 
had  disobeyed  his  majesty's  commanda  ^ 
was  arrested ;  but  oa  the  oueen's  interces- 
sion, afterwards  released.    The  ooontess  of 
Bruhl,  lady  of  the  Saxon  prime  minieter, 
was  also  arrested  by  his  Prussian  majesty's 
order;  and  on  her  making  light  of  her  con- 
finement, and  resolving  to  see  company,  she 
was  ordered  to  quit  Sie  court*  and  retire 
from  Saxony.  M.  Henwin,  the  French  min- 
ister, was  told  that  his  presence  was  un- 
necessary at  Dresden ;  and  on  his  replying. 
that  his  master  had  commanded  him  tostay, 
he  was  aepain  desired  to  depart;  on  which 
he  thought  proper  to  obey.     The  count  6e 
Wackerbath,  minister  of  the  cabinet,  and 
grand  master  of  the  household,  to  tiie  priuc«> 
royal  of  Poland,  was  arrested,  and  conduct- 
ed to  Custrin,  1^  the  express  command  of 
his  majesty.    The  king  of  Pmssia,  having 
thrown  two  bridges  over  tbe  Elbe,  early  m 
the  spring,  ordered  the  several  districts  of 
the  electorate  of  ^a^ony  to  supply  him  witb 
a  great  number  of  wagons,  each  drawn  by 
four  horses.    The  circles  of  Misnia  asKi 
Leipsic  were  enjoined  to  furnish  fbor  hu^ 
dred  each,  and  the  other  circles  in  profnr- 
tion. 
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SKIRMISHES  BETWEEN  THE  PRUSSIANS 
AND  AUSTTRIANa 
While  the  king  of  Prussia  was  taking 
these  measures  in  Saxony,  two  skirmishes 
happened  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  be- 
tween his  troops  and  the  Austrians.  On  the 
twentieth  of  February,  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand Austrians  surrounded  the  little  town 
of  Hirschfeld,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  garrisoned 
by  a  battalion  of  Prussian  foot    The  first 
attack  was  made  at  four  in  the  mominf ,  on 
two  redoubts  without  the  gates,  each  of 
which  was  defended  by  two  field-pieces: 
and  though  the  Austrians  were  several  times 
repulsed,  they  at  last  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  one  of  the  redoubts,  and  carried  ofiT 
the  two  pieces  of  cannon.    In  their  retreat 
they  were  pursued  bv  the  Prussians,  who 
fell  upon  their  rear.  Killed  some,  and  took 
many  prisoners :  this  afiTair  cost  the  Austri- 
ans at  least  five  hundred  men.  About  a  fort- 
night after,  the  prince  of  Bevem  marched 
out  of  Zittau,  with  a  body  of  near  nine  thou- 
sand men,  in  order  to  destroy  the  remaining 
strong  holds  possessed  by  die  Austrians  on 
the  frontiers.  In  this  expedition  he*  took  the 
Austrian  magazine  at  Friedland  in  Bohemia, 
consisting  or  nine  ^ousand  sacks  of  meal, 
and  great  store  of  ammunition ;  and,  after 
making  himself  master  of  Reichenberg,  he 
returned  to  Zittau.    The  van  of  his  troops, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  hussars  of 
the  regiment  of  Putkammer,  met  with  a 
body  of  six  hundred  Croats,  sustained  by 
two  hundred  Austrian  dragoons  of  Bathiania, 
at  their  entering  Bohemia;  and  immediate- 
ly iell  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  killed  about 
fifty,  took  thirty  horses,  and  made  ten  dra- 
goons prisoners.    The  Prussians,  it  is  said, 
did  not  lose  a  single  man  on  this  occasion ; 
and  two  soldiers  only  were  slightly  wound- 
ed, the  Austrians  having  made  but  a  slight 
resistance. 

NEUTRALITY  OF  THE  EMPEROR,  AND 
BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  DUTCH.  ^ 
Whatever  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  might  have  been  to  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain,  still,  however,  proper  regard 
was  shown  to  the  subjects  of  this  crown : 
for  an  edict  was  published  at  Florence  on 
the  thirteenth  of  February,  wherein  his 
imperial  majesty,  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
declared  his  intention  of  observing  the  most 
scTupulcms  neutrality  in  the  then  situation 
of  idfmirsL  All  the  ports  in  that  dutchy  were 
accordingly  enjoined  to  pay  a  strict  regard 
to  this  declaration,  in  all  cases  relating  to 
the  French  or  English  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  good  efilects  of  this  injunction 
soon  appeared ;  for  two  prizes  taken  by  the 
EDgivAk  having  put  into  Porto  Ferraro,  the 
captains  of  two  French  privateers  addressed 
themselves  to  the  governor,  alleging,  that 
they  were  captures  of  a  pirate,  and  request- 


ing that  they  might  be  obliged  to  put  to ; 
but  the  governor  prudently  replied,  that  as 
they  came  in  under  English  cdors,  he  would 
protect  them ;  and  forbad  the  privateers,  at 
their  peril,  to  ccHnmit  any  violence.  They, 
however,  little  regarding  the  governor's 
orders,  prepared  for  sailing,  and  sent  their 
boats  to  cut  out  one  of  the  prizes.  The  cap- 
tain, firing  at  ffaeir  boats,  killed  one  of  their 
men,  which  alarming  the  sentinels,  notice 
was  sent  to  the  governor ;  and  he,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  the  two  privateers  imme- 
diately to  depart  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
was  rather  cautious  than  spirited.  Whilst 
his  Prussian  majesty  was  employed  on  the 
side  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  the  French 
auxiliaries  began  their  march  to  harass  his 
defenceless  territories  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Low  Countries.  A  firee  passage  was 
demanded  of  the  States-general  through 
Namur  and  Maestricht,  for  the  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  artillery  belonging  to  this 
new  army ;  and  thoagh  the- English  ambas- 
sador remonstrated  against  their  compliance, 
and  represented  it  as  a  breach  of  the  neu- 
trality their  high  mightinesses  declared  they 
would  observe,  yet,  uler  some  hesitation,  the 
demand  was  granted ;  and  their  inability  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  French  troops, 
should  it  be  attempted  by  force,  pleaded  in 
excuse  of  then:  conduct 

Scarce  had  the  French  armv,  commanded 
b^  the  prince  de  Soubise,  set  root  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Juliers  and  Cologn,  when  they 
fi>und  themselves  in  possession  of  the  dutchy 
of  Cleves  and  the  county  of  Marck,  where 
all  things  were  left  open  to  them,  the  Prus- 
sians, who  evacuated  their  poets,  taking  their 
route  along  the  river  Lippe,  in  order  to  join 
some  regiments  from  Magdebiug,  who  were 
sent  to  mcilitate  their  retreat  llie  distress- 
ed inhabitants,  thus  exposed  to  the  calami- 
ties of  war  fhim  an  unprovoked  enemy,  were 
instantly  ordered  to  furnish  contributions, 
forage,  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  their 
inve^ers ;  and  what  was  still  more  terrifying 
to  them,  the  partisan  Fischer,  whose  crueH 
ties,  the  last  war,  they  still  remembered 
with  horror,  was  again  let  loose  upon  them 
by  the  inhumanity  of  the  empress-queen. 
Wesel  vras  immediatelv  occupied  by  die 
French :  Emmerick  and  Masevk  soon  shared 
the  same  fate ;  and  the  city  of  Gueldres  was 
besieged,  the  Prussians  seeming  resolved  to 
defend  this  last  place :  to  which  end  they 
opened  the  sluices,  and  laid  the  country  un- 
der water.  Those  who  retreated,  filing  (^ 
to  the  north-west  of  Paderbom,  entered  the 
county  of  Ritberg,  the  property  of  count 
Caunitz  Ritberg,  great  chancellor  to  the  em- 
press-queen. After  taking  his  castle,  in 
which  thev  found  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
they  raised  contributions  in  the  district,  to 
the  amount  of  forty  thousand  crowna    As 
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the  PruflBkns  retired,  the  French  took  pos- 
•easion  of  the  country  they  quitted,  in  the 
name  of  the  empreas-queen,  whoee  commis- 
sary attended  them  for  Hiat  purpose.  The 
general  rendezvous  of  these  troops,  under 
prince  Soubise,  was  appointed  at  Neoaa,  in 
the  electorate  of  Cologn,  where  a  large  body 
of  French  was  assembled  by  the  first  of 
April.  The  Austrians,  in  their  turn,  were 
not  idle.  Mareschal  Brown  visited  the  forti- 
fications of  Brinn  and  Koninsgratz;  review- 
ed the  army  of  the  late  prince  Picolomini, 
now  under  the  command  of  general  Serbel- 
ioni;  and  put  his  own  army  in  march  for 
Kostlitz  on  the  Elbe,  where  he  proposed  to 
estaUish  his  head-quarters. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CZARI- 
NA AGAINST  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 
DvRiifo  the  recess  of  the  armies,  while 
the  rigors  of  winter  forced  them  to  suspend 
their  hostile  operations,  and  the  ffreatest 
preparations  were  making  to  open  the  cam- 
paign with  all  possible' viffor,  count  Bestu- 
cheff,  great  chancellor  of  Russia,  wrote  a 
circular  letter  to  the  primate,  senators,  and 
ministers  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  setting 
forth,  **  That  the  empress  of  Russia  was  ex- 
tremely afiected  with  the  king  of  Poland's 
distress,  which  she  thought  could  not  but 
excite  the  comjmssion  of  all  other  powers, 
but  more  especially  of  his  allies:  uiat  the 
&tal  consequences  which  mif  ht  result  from 
the  rash  step  taken  by  the  kmg  of  Prussia, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  in  genend,  but  of  each  power  in 
particular,  and  more  especially  of  the  neigh- 
Doring  countries,  were  so  evident,  that  the 
interest  and  safety  of  the  several  princes 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
make  it  a  common  cause :  not  only  to  obtain 
proper  satisfaction  for  those  courts  whose 
dominions  had  been  so  unjustly  attacked, 
but  likewise  to  prescribe  such  bounds  to  the 
king  of  Prussia  as  might  secure  them  from 
any  future  apprehensions  from  so  enterpris- 
ing and  restless  a  neighbor :  that  with  this 
view,  the  empress  was  determined  to  assist 
the  king  of  Poland  with  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  which  were  actually  upon  their 
march,  (2)  under  the  command  of  general 
Apraxin ;  and  that,  as  there  would  be  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  their  marching  through 
part  of  the  territories  of  Poland,  her  impe- 
rial majesty  hoped  the  republic  would  not 
fail  to  facilitate  their  march  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." She  further  recommended  to  the 
republic,  to  take  some  salutary  measures  for 
frustrating  the  designs  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  restoring  harmony  among  them- 
selves, as  the  most  conducive  measure  to 
these  good  purposes.  In  this,  however,  the 
Poles  were  so  fiir  from  following  her  advice, 
that,  though  sure  of  being  sacrificed  in  this 
contest,  which  side  soever  prevailed,  they 


divided  into  parties  with  no  leaa  seal,  than 
if  they  had  as  much  to  hope  from  the  previ- 
lence  of  one  side,  as  to  fear  from  that  of  the 
other.  Some  of  the  Palatines  were  fir  de- 
nying a  passage  to  the  Russians,  and  others 
were  for  affording  them  the  atmoet  assist- 
ance in  their  power.  With  this  caase  fx 
contention,  others  of  a  more  private  nature 
fatally  occurred,  by  means  of  a  misaoder- 
standmg  between  the  prince  Crartorinski 
and  count  Mnisnec  Almoet  every  infaabh- 
ant  of  Warsaw  was  involved  in  tbe  qoar- 
rel ;  and  the  violence  of  these  fiM'tify  was 
so  great,  that  scarce  a  night  passed  without 
blcodshed,  many  dead  bodies,  chiefly  Sax- 
ons, being  found  in  the  streets  every  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  mean  time^  Great  Britain,  unset- 
tled in  her  ministry  and  councils  al  home, 
unsuccessful  in  her  attempts  abroad,  judging 
peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained  on  jost  and 
honorable  terms,  more  eligible  than  a  ooo- 
tinental  war,  proposed  several  expedioils  to 
the  empress-queen  for  restoring  the  tran- 
quillity of  Germany ;  but  her  answer  was, 
"  That,  whenever  she  perceived  that  tbe 
expedients  proposed  would  indemn^  her 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses  abe  had  in- 
curred in  her  own  defence,  repair  tbe  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  her  ally  the  king  of  Po- 
land, and  aflbrd  a  proper  security  for  their 
future  safety,  she  would  be  ready  to  give 
the  same  proofo  she  had  always  given  of 
her  desire  to  restore  peace ;  but  it  ooold  not 
be  expected  she  should  listen  to  expedients^ 
of  which  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  reap 
the  whole  advantage,  after  having  begun 
the  war,  and  wasted  the  dominions  of  a 
prince,  who  relied  for  his  security  npon  the 
foith  of  treaties,  and  the  appearance  of  har- 
mony between  them.**  Upon  tbe  receipt  ot' 
this  answer,  the  court  of  London  made  seve- 
ral proposals  to  the  czarina,  to  interpose  as 
meaiatrix  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  but  they  were  rejected  with  nwrks 
of  displeasure  and  resentment  When  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  Britisfa  am* 
bassador,  continued  to  urge  his  aoljcitataoiis 
very  strongly,  and  even  with  some  hmts  of 
menaces,  an  answer  was  delivered  tt>  him 
by  order  of  the  empress,  purporting,  ^That 
her  imperial  majesty  was  astonished  at  hi^ 
demana,  after  he  had  already  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  measures  she  had  takm 
to  efl^t  a  reconciliation  between  tibe  ooorts 
of  Vienna  and  BerliiL  He  might  eaadj 
conceive,  as  matters  were  then  situated,  that 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  now  mged 
the  same  proposition  must  necessarilj  sur- 
prise her  imperial  majesty,  as  it  dkowed 
but  little  regard  to  her  former  declaratiQEk 
The  emjNPess,  therefore,  commanded  his  ex- 
cellency to  be  told,  that  as  her  intentions 
contained  in  her  first  answer  remained  aih- 
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aolately  inTariable;  do  ulterior  propositioiis 
for  a  mediation  would  be  listened  to;  and 
that  as  for  the  menaces  made  use  of  by  bis 
excellency,  and  particularly  that  the  king 
of  Pruasia  himself  would  soon  attack  the 
Ruaaian  army,  such  threats  served  only  to 
weaken  the  ambassador's  proposals ;  to  con- 
firm still  more,  were  it  possible,  the  empress 
in  her  resolution ;  to  justify  them  to  the 
whole  wcM'ld,  and  to  render  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia more  bkmable." 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA  ENTERS  BOHEMIA. 

The  season  now  drawing  on  in  whi^  the 
troops  of  the  contending  powers  would  be 
able  to  take  the  field,  and  the  alarming  pro- 
gress of  the  Russians  being  happily  striped, 
Sis  Prussian  majesty,  whose  maxim  it  has 
always  been  to  keep  the  seat  of  war  as  far 
as  possible  from  his  own  dominions,  reserved 
to  carry  it  into  Bohemia,  and  there  to  at- 
tack the  Austrians  on  all  sides.  To  this 
end  he  ordered  his  armies  in  Saxony,  Mis- 
nia,  Lusatia,  and  Silesia,  to  enter  Bohemia 
in  four  different  and  mipoeite  places,  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  these  he 
commanded  in  person,  assisted  by  mareschal 
Keith ;  the  second  was  led  by  prince  Mau- 
rice of^  Anhault-Dessau,  the  thurd  by  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick-Bevem,  and  the 
fourth  by  mareschal  Schwerin.  In  conse- 
quence 6f  this  i^an,  mareschal  Schwerin^s 
army  entered  Bohemia  on  the  eighteenth  of 
Apnl,  in  five  columns,  at  as  many  dlfierent 
places.  The  design  was  so  well  concerted, 
that  the  Austrians  had  not  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  their  approach  till  thev  were  past 
the  frontiers,  and  then  they  filled  the  dan- 
gerous defile  of  Guelder-Oelse  with  pan- 
doars,  to  dispute  that  passage;  but  they 
wer^no  sooner  discovered  than  two  battal- 
ions of  Prussian  grenadiers  attacked  them 
with  their  bayonets  fixed,  and  routed  them. 
The  prince  of  Anhault  passed  the  frontiers, 
from  Misnia,  and  penetrated  into  Bohemia 
oo  the  twentv-first  of  April  without  any  re- 
sistance. The  prince  of  Bevem,  on  the 
twentieth  of  the  same  month,  having  marched 
It  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  army,  which  was 
n  Lusatia,  from  the  quarters  of  cantonment 
lear  Zittao,  possessed  himself  immediately 
)f  the  first  post  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
it  Krouttau  and  Grasenstein,  without  the 
065  of  a  single  man :  drove  away  the  enemy 
he  same  day  from  Kratzen,  and  proceeded 
0  Machendorf,  near  Reichenberg.  The 
ame  morning  Putkammer's  hussars,  who 
brmed  part  of  a  corps,  commanded  by  a 
x>]onel  and  major,  routed  some  hundreds  of 
he  enemy's  cmrassiers,  posted  before  Cohlin, 
mder  the  conduct  of  prince  Lichtenstein, 
ook  three  officers  and  upwards  of  sixty 
lofse  prisoners,  and  so  dispersed  the  rest, 
hat  they  were  scarcely  able  to  rally  near 
Cntsen.     Niiriit  coming  on   obliged  the 
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troops  to  remain  in  the  open  air  till  the  next 
morning,  when,  at  break  of  day,  the  Prus- 
sians marohed  in  two  columns  by  Haben- 
dbrC  towards  the  enemy's  army,  amounting 
to  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  commandeq 
by  count  Konigseg,  and  posted  near  Reich- 
enberg. As  soon  as  the  troqps  were  formed, 
they  Mvanced  towards  the  enemy*s  cavalry, 
drawn  up  in  three  lines  of  about  thirty 
squadrona  The  two  wings^were  sustained 
by  the  in^try,  which  was  posted  among 
felled  trees  and  intrcnchments.  The  Prus- 
sians immediately  cannonaded  the  ene- 
my's cavalry,  who  received  it  with  resolu- 
tion, having  on  their- right  hand  a  village, 
and  on  their  left  a  wood,  where  they  had 
intrenched  themselvea  But  the  prince  of 
Bevem  havmg  caused  fifteen  squadrons  of 
dragoons  of  the  second  line  to  advance,  and 
the  wood  on  his  right  to  be  attacked  at  the 
same  time  by  the  battalicxis  of  grenadiers 
of  Kahlden  and  of  Moellendorf,  and  by  the 
regiment  of  the  prince  of  Prussia,  his  dra- 
goons, who,  fa^  clearing  the  sfround,  nnd  pos- 
sessing the  mtrenchment,  had  their  flanks 
coverml,  entirely  routed  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry. In  the  mean  time  colonel  Putkammer 
aiid  major  Schenfield,  with  their  hussars, 
though  flanked  by  the  enemy's  artillery, 
gave  the  Austrian  horse  grenadiers  a  very 
warm  reception  whilst  general  Lestewitz, 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians,  attack- 
ed the  redoubts  that  covered  Reichenberg. 
Tjiough  there  were  many  defiles  and  rising 
grounds  to  pass,  all  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians, yet  the  regiment  of  Darmstadt 
forced  the  redoubt,  and  put  to  flight  and 
pursued  the  enemy,  after  some  discharge 
of  their  artillery  and  small-arms,  from  one 
eminence  to  another,  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  when  they  left  off  the  pursuit  The 
action  becan  at  half  an  hour  after  six,  and 
continued  till  eleven.  About  one  thousand 
of  the  Austrians  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
among  the  former  were  general  Porporati 
and  count  Hohenfelds,  and  among  the  latter 
mrince  Lichtenstein  and  count  Mansfold. 
Twenty  of  their  officers,  and  four  hundred 
soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  they  also 
lost  three  standarda  On  the  side  of  the 
Prussians  seven  subalterns  and  about  a  hun- 
dred men  were  killed,  and  sixteen  officers 
and  a  hundred  and  fiftv  men  wounded.  Af- 
ter this  battle  mareschal  Schwerin  joined 
the  prince  of  Bevem,  made  himself  master 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  circle  of  Buntz- 
lau,  and  took  a  considerable  magazine  from 
the  Austrians,  whom  he  dislixiged.  The 
prince  Anhauh-Dessau,  with  his  corps,  drew 
near  the  king  of  Prassia's  army ;  then  the 
latter  advanced  as  fkr  as  Budin,  horn 
whence  the  Austrians,  who  bad  an  advan- 
tageous camp  there,  retired  to  Westwara, 
hu^way  between  Budin  and  Prague;  aad 
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his  Prassian  majesty  having  paned  the 
Egn,  his  anny,  and  that  of  mdreacbal 
Schwerin,  were  bo  situated,  as  to  be  able  to 
actjointly. 

These  advantages  were  but  a  prelude  to 
a  much  more  decisive  victory,  which  the 
kin^  himself  gained  a  few  days  after.  Pre- 
parmg  to  enter  Bohemia,  at  a  distance  from 
any  of  the  corps  commanded  by  his  gene- 
rajs,  he  made  a  movement  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  march  towards  Egnu  The  ene- 
my, deceived  by  this  feint,  and  ioiagining 
he  was  going  to  execute  some  design,  dis- 
tinct from  the  object  of  Che  other  armies,  de- 
tached a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  to 
observe  his  motions ;  then  he  made  a  sudden 
and  masterly  movement  to  the  left,  by  which 
he  cutoff  all  communication  between  that 
detaclmient  and  the  main  army  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  which,  having  been  reinforced  by 
the  army  of  Moravia,  by  the  remains  of  the 
corps  lately  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bevern, 
and  by  several  renments  of  the  garrison  of 
Prague,  amounted  to  near  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  They  were  strongly  intrenched 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moldaw  to  the  north  of 
Prague,  in  a  camp  so  fortified  by  every  ad- 
vantage of  nature,  and  every  contrivance 
of  art,  as  to  be  deemed  almost  impregnable. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Austrians,  thus  situ- 
ated, was  guarded  by  the  mountains  of 
Ziscka,  ana  the  right  extended  as  fkr  as 
Herboholi:  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  and 
mareschal  ^rown,  who  commanded  them, 
seemed  determined  to  maintain  this  advan- 
tageous post;  but  the  king  of  Prussia  over- 
looked all  difficnltiea  Having  thrown  sev- 
eral bridges  over  the  Moldaw  on  the  fifth 
of  May,  he  passed  that  river  in  the  morning 
of  the  sixth  with  thirty  thousand  men,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  army  under  the  command 
of  the  prince  of  Anhault-Dessau ;  and  being 
immediatelv  joined  by  the  troops  under 
mareschal  Schwerin  and  the  prince  of  Be- 
vern, resfplved  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
same  day.  In  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion his  army  filed  ofi^  on  the  left  by  Pots- 
chemitz :  and  at  the  same  time  count  Brown 
wheeled  to  the  right,  to  avoid  being  flank- 
ed. The  Prussians  continued  their  march 
to  Bichwitas,  traversing  several  defiles  and 
morasses,  which  for  a  little  time  separated 
the  infiintry  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  foot  bc^n  the  attack  too  precipitately, 
and  were  at  firat  repulsed,  but  they  soon 
recovered  themselves.  While  the  kmg  of 
Prussia  took  the  enemy  in  flank,  mareschal 
Schwerin  advanced  to  a  marshy  ground, 
which  suddenly  stopping  his  army,  threat- 
ened to  disconcert  the  whole  plan  of  opera- 
tion. In  this  emergency,  he  immediately 
dismounted,  and  takmg  the  standard  of  the 
regiment  in  his  hand,  boldly  entered  the 
monas,  crying  out  '^  Let  all  brave  Prussians 


follow  me.*^  Inspired  by  the  ezunple  of 
this  great  commatidsr.  now  eighty-two  yean 
of  age,  all  the  troops  pressed  forward,  acii 
though  he  was  unfortunately  killed  by  tke 
firat  fire,  their  ardor  abated  not  till  they  bad 
totaUydefeated  the  enemy.  Thus  fisll  mares- 
chal Schwerin,  kaded  with  years  and  gkvy, 
an  officer  whose  superior  talents  iD  the  mA- 
itaij  art  had  been  di^layed  in  a  long  coorse 
of  mithful.  service.  In  the  mean  tune  the 
Prussian  infantij,  which  had  been  sepanted 
in  the  march,  forming  themselves  afresL. 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  right, 
and  entirely  broke  it,  while  their  carainr, 
after  three  charges,  obliged  that  cf  tLe 
Austrians  to  retire  in  great  confiiHion,  ti»e 
centre  being  at  the  same  time  totally  routed. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Prussians  then  marcU- 
ed  immediately  towards  Michley,  and  beii^r 
there  joined  by  the  horse,  renewed  their 
attack,  while  the  enemy  were  retreating 
hastily  towards  Saszawar.  •  Meanwhile  ti£ 
troops  on  the  right  of  the  PmsBian  anu) 
attacked  the  remains  of  the  left  wing  of  ti^ 
Austrians,  and  made  themselTes  masters  oi' 
three  batteries.  But  the  behaviw  of  the 
in&ntry  in  the  last  attack  was  so  aoccesEfu.. 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  this  part  <^  the 
cavalry  to  act  Prince  Henry  of  ProsEa^ 
and  the  prince  of  Bevern,  signalized  thefl> 
selves  on  this  occaskm  in  stomiing  two  bat- 
teries; prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  touk 
the  left  wing  of  the  Austhansin  fiank,  whil«- 
the  king  with  his  left,  and  a  body  of  cavai- 
iT,  secured  the  passage  of  the  Moldaw.  Ir 
short,  after  a  very  long  and  ofastinate  eD- 
gagement,  and  many  signal  examples  ol' 
valor  on  both  sides,  the  Austrians  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  leavin^- 
behind  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their 
tents,  baggage,  military  chest,  and,  in  t 
word,  their  whole  camp.  The  weight  cf  tin^ 
battle  fell  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Ao^ 
trians,  the  remains  of  which,  to  the  aawoiit 
often  or  twelve  thousand  men,  fled  toward> 
Beneschau,  where  they  afterwards  asseai- 
bled  under  M.  Pretlach,  general  of  hnse. 
The  infiintry  retired  towards  Prague,  anw 
threw  themselves  into  that  city  with  their 
conunanders,  prince  Charles  of  Lonam,  and 
mareschal  Brown ;  but  they  were  moch  har- 
assed in  their  retreat  by  a  detachment  of 
the  Prussians  under  mareschal  Keith.  The 
Prussians  took,  on  this  occasion,  ten  stand- 
ards, and  upwards  of  four  thousand  prisoD- 
ers,  thirty  of  whom  were  officers  of  rank 
Their  loss  anK)unted  to  about  two  tbo^anc 
five  hundred  killed  and  about  three  thonaaoc 
wounded.  Among  the  former  were  geoenl 
d^Amstel,  the  prince  of  Holstein-Beck,  the 
colonels  Goltze  and  Manstein,  and  lieofceB- 
antH:ok>nel  Roka  Among  the  latter,  tbr 
generals  Wenterfield,  De  la  Mothe,  Fenqi^. 
Fiautcharmoy,  Blakensee,  and  Plette&ben;. 
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The  munber  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  nde  of  the  AoBlriaiiB  was  much  greater. 
Among  these  last  was  mareschal  Brown, 
who  received  a  wound,  which,  from  the 
chagrin  he  suffered,  rather  than  from  its 
own  nature,  proved  mortal.  The  day  after 
the  battle,  colonel  Meyer  was  detached  with 
a  battalion  of  Prussian  pandours,  and  four 
hundred^  hussars,  to  destroy  a  very  consid- 
erable and  valuable  ma^^ine  of  the  Aus* 
thans  at  Pilsen,  and  this  service  he  per- 
fonned.  He  also  completed  the  destruction 
of  several  others  of  less  importance;  by 
the  loss  of  which,  however,  all  poesilnlity 
of  subsistence  was  cut  off  from  any  succors 
the  Austrians  might  have  expected  from  the 
empire. 

PRAGUE  INVESTED. 
Thk  Prussians,  following  their  blow,  im- 
mediately invested  Prague  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  the  kinff  commanding  on  one 
side,  and  mareschal  Keith  on  the  other.  In 
tour  days  the  whole  city  was  surrounded 
with  hues  and  intrenchments,  by  which  all 
communication  from  without  was  entirely 
cut  off:  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  and 
mareschal  Brown,  the  two  princes  of  Saxo- 
ny, the  prince  of  Modena,  the  duke  d' Arem- 
berg,  count  Lascy,  and  several  other  per- 
sons of  great  distinction,  were  shut  up 
within  the  walls,  together  with  above  twen- 
ty thousand  of  the  Austrian  army,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Prague  after  their  defeat 
Everything  continued  quiet  on  both  sides, 
scarce  a  cannon-shot  being  fired  by  either  for 
some  time  after  this  blockade  was  formed ; 
and  the  besie^rs  in  the  mean  time,  afler  this 
blockade,  made  themselves  masters  of  Czis- 
caberg,  an  eminence  which  commands  the 
town,  where  the  Austrians  had  a  strong  re- 
doubt, continuing  likewise  to  stren^en 
their  works,  ^ready  they  had  made  a 
sally,  and  taken  some  other  iueffectual  steps 
to  recover  this  post;  but  a  more  decisive 
stroke  was  necessary.  Accordingly  a  de- 
sign was  formed  of  attacking  the  Prussian 
army  in  the  night  with  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  to  be  sustained  by  all  the 
grenadiers,  volunteers,  pandours,  and  Hun- 
garian in&ntry.  In  case  an  impression  could 
be  made  on  the  king's  lines,  it  was  intended 
t9  open  a  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  ease  Prague 
of  the  multitude  of  forces  locked  up  useless 
within  the  walb,  serving  only  to  consume 
the  provisions  of  the  garrison,  and  hasten 
the  surrender  of  the  place.  Happilj^  a  de- 
serter gave  the  prince  of  Prussia  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy's  design  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  Proper  measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  their  reception,  and 
in  leas  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  whole 
army  was  under  arm&  The  design  was 
conducted  with  so  much  silence,  that  though 


the  Prussians  were  warned  of  it,  they  could  ^ 
discover  nothing  before  the  enemy  had 
charged  their  advanced  posts.  Their  at^ 
tack  was  begun  on  the  side  of  the  little 
town,  agunst  mareschal  Keith's  camp,  and 
the  left  winff  of  the  Prussian  army  encamp- 
ed on  the  Moldaw.  From  hence  it  is  proba- 
ble the  Austrians  proposed  not  only  to  de- 
stroy the  batteries  that  were  raising,  but  to 
attack  the  bridges  of  communication  which 
the  Prussians  threw  over  the  Moldaw,  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  German  mile  above 
and  bebw  Prague,  at  Branig  and  Podbaba. 
The  greatest  alarm  began  about  two  o'clock, 
when  the  enemy  ho^  to  have  come  si- 
lently and  unexpectedly  upon  the  miners, 
but  they  had  left  work  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before.  At  the  report  of  the  first 
piece  whKh  they  fired,  the  piquet  of  the 
third  battalion  of  Prussian  guaids,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  men,  who  marched 
out  of  the  camp  to  sustain  the  body  which 
covered  the  works,  was  thrown  into  some 
confusion,  from  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
which  prevented  their  distinguishing  the 
Austrian  troops  from  their  own.  Lieutenant 
Jork,  detached  with  two  platoons  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  attempting  to  discover 
their  disposition  by  kindling  a  fire,  captain 
Rodig,  l^  the  light  of  this  fire,  perceived 
the  enemy's  situation,  immediately  formed 
the  design  of  falling  upon  them  in  flank, 
and  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  fire  in  pla- 
toons, which  they  performed,  motuaUy  re- 
peating the  signal  given  by  their  com- 
mander. The  enemy  fled  with  the  greater 
precipitation,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
weakness  of  the  piquet,  and  as  the  shouting 
of  the  Prussian  soldiers  made  them  mistake 
it  for  a  numerous  body.  Many  of  them  de- 
serted, many  took  shelter  in  Pra^e,  and 
many  more  were  driven  into  the  nver  and 
drowned.  At  the  same  time  this  attack 
began,  a  regiment  of  horse-grenadiers  fell 
upon  a  redoubt  which  the  Prussians  had 
thrown  up,  supported  by  the  Hungarian  in- 
fantry: they  returned  three  times  to  the 
assault,  and  were  as  often  beat  back  by  the 
Prussians,  whom  they  found  it  impossible  to 
dislodge ;  though  prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick'a  battaliot),  which  guarded  this  post, 
suffered  extremely.  During  this  attack  the 
enemy  kept  aft  incessant  fire  with  their 
musketry  upon  the  whole  front  of  the  Prus- 
sians, from  the  oonvent  of  St  Market  to 
the  river.  At  three  in  the  morning  the 
Prussians  Quitted  their  camp  to  engage  the 
enemy.  The  battalion  of  Pannewitz  at- 
tacked a  building  called  the  Red-house, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  declivity  before 
Wellastowitz.  The  pandours,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  this  boose,  fired  upon  them 
incessantly  from  all  the  doots  and  windows 
until  they  were  dislodged ;  and  the  Pnissitii 
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btttalioDt  were  obliged  to  sustain  the  fire 
both  of  cannon  and  musquetry  for  above 
two  hours,  when  the  enemy  retired  to  the 
city,  except  the  pandours,  who  affain  took 
possession  of  the  Red-house,  which  the 
Prussians  were  forced  to  abandon,  because 
the  artillery  of  Prague  kept  a  continual  fire 
upon  it  from  the  moment  it  was  known  to 
be  in  their  hands.  The  Austrisns  left  be- 
hind them  many  dead  and  wounded,  besides 
deserters;  and  the  Prussians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  several  officers  and  private 
men,  made  some  prisoners.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, the  king  of  Prussia's  youngest  brother, 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  and  was 
slif^tly  wounded  in  the  face. 

The  Prussian  works  bein^  cmnpleted, 
and  heavy  artillery  arrived,  four  batteries, 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldaw,  began 
to  play  with  great  fury.  Near  three  hun- 
dred bombs,  besides  an  infinity  of  ignited 
balls,  were  thrown  into  the  city  in  the 
space  of  twenty-fi>ur  hours.  The  scene  was 
Upientable,  houses,  men,  and  horses  wrapped 
in  flames  and  reduced  to  ashea  The  con- 
fusion within,  together  with  the  want  of 
proper  artillery  and  ammunition,  obliged 
the  Austrians  to  cease  firing,  and  fiimished 
his  Prussian  majesty  with  all  the  opportuni- 
ty he  could  wish  of  pouring  destruction  upon 
this  unfortunate  city.  The  horrors  of  war 
seemed  to  have  extmgoished  the  principles 
of  humanity.  No  re^id  was  paid  to  the 
distress  of  the  inhabitants;  the  Austrians 
obstinately  maintained  possession,  and  the 
Prussians  practised  every  stratagem,  every 
barbarous  refinement,  that  constitutes  the 
military  art,  to  oblige  them  to  capitulate. 
After  the  conflagration  had  lasted  three 
days,  and  consumed  a  prodigious  number  of 
buildings,  the  principal  inhabi^te,  burgh- 
ers, and  clergy,  perceiving  their  city  on  the 
point  of  being  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
besought  the  commander,  in  a  body,  to 
hearken  to  terms ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  pity,  and,  instead  of  being  moved 
with  their  supplications,  drove  out  twelve 
thousand  persons,  the  least  useftil  in  de- 
fending the  city.  These,  by  order  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  were  agam  forced  back, 
which' soon  produced  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
provision  within  the  walls^that  the  Aus- 
trians were  reduced  to  tne  necessity  of 
eating  horse-flesh,  forty  horses  being  daily 
distributed  to  the  troops,  and  the  same  fixM 
sold  at  four-pence  a  pound  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. However,  as  there  sdl^  remained 
great  abundance  of  corn,  they  were  ikr 
ntHn  being  brought  to  the  last  extremity. 
Two  vigorous  and  well-conducted  sallies 
were  made,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  only  advantage  resulting  from  them, 
was  the  perpetual  alarm  in  which  they 
kept  the  Prussian  camp,  and  the  vigilance 


required  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  i 
numerous,  resolute,  and  de^ierate  gsrnsoa 

COUNT  DAUN  TAKES  THE  COMMAND  Of 
THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMY. 
Whatsver  difficulties  might  have  attend- 
ed the  conquest  of  Prague,  certain  it  is^  tfaii 
the  affiiirs  of  the  empress-queen  were  in  the 
most  critical  and  desperate  sitaadon.  Her 
grand  army  dispersed  in  parties,  and  flying 
for  subsistence  in  small  corps ;  their  princes 
and  commanders  cooped  up  in  Prague ;  that 
capital  in  imminent  aanger  of  being  tsken, 
the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Bohemia  ready 
to  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  conqoerar,'  a 
consideraUe  army  on  the  point  of  sorren- 
dering"  prisoners  of  war ;  all  the  qoeen*s 
hereditary  dominions  open  and  exposed,  the 
whole  fertile  tract  of  country  from  Egra  to 
the  Moldaw  in  actual  possession  ef  the 
Prussians,  the  distance  to  the  archdujb^y  of 
Austria  not  very  considerable,  and  secured 
only  by  the  Danube ;  Vienna  under  the  ut- 
most apprehensions  of  a  siege,  and  the  Im- 
perial family  ready  to  take  refuge  in  Hun- 
gary ;  the  Prussian  forces  deemed  invinciUe. 
and  the  san^ine  friends  of  that  monarch 
already  ediarmg  with  him,  in  imaginatkn. 
the  spoils  of  the  ancient  and  illustrioiis  bouse 
of  Austria.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  afl^zis. 
and  such  the  difficulties  to  be  combated, 
when  Leopold,  count  Dtun,  was  appointed 
to  the  ccMnmand  of  the  Austrian  farcer,  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  disgrace,  and  torn  the 
fortune  of  the  war.  This  raieral.  tutored 
by  long  experience  under  &e  beat  officer? 
of  Europe,  and  the  particular  fuTorifce  of  the 
^reat  KevenhuUer,  was  now,  far  the  first 
time,  raised  to  act  in  chief,  at  the  head  d 
an  army,  on  which  depended  the  fiite  of 
Austria  and  the  empire.  Bom  of  a  noble 
family,  he  relied  solely  upon  hie  own  merit 
without  soliciting  court  favor;  he  aspired 
after  the  highest  preferment,  and  succeeded 
by  mere  dint  of  superior  worth.  His  pro- 
gress from  the  station  of  a  subahem  vas 
slow  and  silent;  his  promotion  to  the  chief 
command  was  received  with  universal  es- 
teem and  applause.  Cautbus,  steady,  pen^^ 
trating,  and  sagacious,  he  was  oppueed  a< 
another  Fabius  to  the  modem  HannifatL  to 
check  the  fire  and  vigor  of  that  monarch  by 
prudent  fi)resight  and  wary  circumspectioQ. 
Arriving  at  Bcemischbrod,  within  a  few  mile.- 
of  Prague,  the  day  after  the  late  defeat,  he 
halted  to  collect  the  fugitive  corps  and 
broken  remains  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
soon  drew  together  a  force  so  consideral^f 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  Prossian  ma- 
jesty, who  detached  the  prince  of  Bevero. 
with  twenty  battalions,  and  thirty  9quadnx& 
to  attack  him  before  numbers  should  render 
him  formidable.  Daun  was  too  pmdent  to 
give  battle,  with  dispirited  troops,  to  an  armr 
flushed  with  victorv.    He  retired  oo  the 
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first  advice  that  the  Praaaians  were  advanc- 
ing, and  took  poet  at  Kdin,  where  he  in- 
trenched himself  strongly,  opened  the  way 
for  the  daily  supply  of  recruits  sent  to  his 
army,  and  inspired  the  garrison  of  Prague 
with  fresh  coun^e,  in  expectation  of  being 
soon  relieved.  Here  he  kept  close  within 
his  camp,  divided  the  Prussian  force,  by 
obliging  the  king  to  employ  near  half  his 
army  in  watching  his  designs,  weakened  his 
efforts  against  Ptiague,  harassed  the  enemy 
by  cutting  off  their  convoys,  and  restored,  by 
degrees,  the  languishing  and  almost  des- 
ponding spirits  of  his  troops.  Perfectly  ac- 
quaints with  the  ardor  and  discipline  of 
the  Prussian  forces,  with  the  enterprising 
and  impetuous  disposition  of  that  monarch 
and  sensible  that  his  situation  would  prove 
irksome  and  embarrassing  to  the  enemy,  he 
improved  it  to  the  best  advantage,  seemed 
to  foresee  all  the  consequences,  and  directed 
every  measure  to  produce  them.  Thus  he 
retarded  the  enemy's  operations,  and  assid- 
uously avoided  precipitating  an  action  until 
the  Pruasian  vigor  should  be  exhausted, 
tbeir  strength  impaired  by  losses  and  deser- 
tion, the  first  fire  and  ardor  of  their  genius 
extinguished  by  continual  iktigue  and  in- 
cessant alarms,  and  until  the  impression 
made  on  his  own  men,  by  the  late  defeat, 
should,  in  some  degree,  be  effiu;ed.  The 
event  justified  Daun*s  conduct  His  arm^ 
new  every  day  more  numerous,  while  his 
Prussian  majesty  began  to  express  the  ut- 
most impatience  at  Uie  len^h  of  the  siege. 
When  that  monarch  first  mvested  Prague, 
it  was  on  the  presumption  that  the  numer- 
ous forces  within  the  walls  would,  by  con- 
suming all  the  provision,  obli|[e  it  to  surren- 
der in  a  few  days;  but  perceiving  that  the 
Austrians  had  still  a  considerable  quantity 
of  com,  that  count  Daun*s  army  was  dally 
increasing,  and  would  soon  be  powerful 
enough  not  only  to  cope  with  the  detach- 
ment under  the  prince  of  Bevem,  but  in  a 
condition  to  raise  the  siege,  he  determined 
to  give  the  count  battle  with  one  part  of 
his  army,  while  he  kept  Prague  blocked  up 
with  the  other.  The  jAustrians,  amounting 
DOW  to  sixty  thousand  men,  were  deeply  in- 
trenched, and  defended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  artillery,  placed  on  redoubts  and  batte- 
ries erected  on  the  most  advantageous  poets. 
Every  accessible  part  of  the  camp  was  forti- 
fied with  lines  atad  heavy  pieces  of  battering 
cannon,  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  secured  by 
difficult  defiles.  Yet  strong  as  this  situation 
might  appear,  formidable  as  the  Austrian 
forces  certainly  were,  his  Prussian  majesty 
undertook  to  dislodge  them  with  a  body  of 
horse  and  foot  not  exceeding  thirty-two  thou- 
sand men.  ^ 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA  DEFEATED  AT  KOLIN. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  the  king 

of  Prussia  quitted  the  camp  before  Prague, 


escorted 'by  a  few  battalions  and  squadrons, 
with  which  he  joined  the  prince  of  Bevem 
at  Milkowitz.  Mareschal  Keith,  it  is  said, 
strenuously  opposed  this  measure,  and  ad- 
vised either  raising  the  siege  entirely,  and 
attackinjT  the  Austrians  with  the  united 
forces  of  Prussia,  or  postponing  the  attack 
on  the  camp  at  Kolin,  until  his  majesty 
should  either  gain  possession  of  the  city,  or 
some  attempts  should  be  made  to  oblige  him 
to  quit  his  posts.  From  either  measure  an 
advantage  would  have  resulted.  With  his 
whole  army  he  mi|^t  probably  have  defeat- 
ed count  Imun,  or  at  least  have  obliged  him 
to  retreat  Had  he  continued  within  his 
Imes  at  Prague,  the  Austrian  g^eneral  could 
not  have  constrained  him  to  raise  the  siege 
without  losing  his  ovm  advantageous  situa- 
tion, and  giving  battle  upon  terms  nearly 
equal.  But  the  king,  elated  with  success, 
impetuous  in  his  valor,  and  confident  of  the 
superiority  of  his  own  troops  in  point  of  dis- 
cipline, thought  all  resistanoe  must  sink  un- 
der the  weight  of  his  victorious  arm,  and 
yield  to  that  coura^  which  had  already  sur- 
mounted such  difficulties,  disregarded  the 
mareschal*s  sage  counsel,  and  marched  up 
to  the  attack  undaunted,  and  even  assured 
of  success.  By  the  eiffateenth  the  two 
armies  were  in  sight,  and  his  majesty  found 
that  count  Daun  had  not  only  rortified  his 
camp  with  all  the  heavy  cannon  of  OlmutZy 
but  was  strongly  reinforced  with  troops  from 
Moravia  and  Austria,  which  had  joined  him 
after  the  king's  d^rture  firom  Prague.  He 
found  the  Austrians  drawn  up  in  three  lines 
upon  the  high  grounds  between  Genlitz,  and 
St  John  the  Baptist  Difficult  as  it  was  to 
approach  their  situation,  the  Prussian  in- 
fiuitry  marched  up  with  firmness,  while  shot 
was  poured  like  hail  from  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  began  the  attack  about  three  in 
the  afternoon.  They  drove  the  Austrians 
with  irresistible  intrepidity  from  two  emi- 
nences secured  with  heavy  cannon,  and  two 
villages  defended  by  several  battalions ;  but 
in  attacking  the  third  eminence,  were  fianked 
by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  by  grape-shot 
poured  from  the  batteries ;  and,  after  a  vio- 
lent conflict,  and  prodigious  loss  of  men, 
thrown  into  disorder.  Animated  with  the 
king's  presence,  they  rallied,  and  returned 
with  double  ardor  to  the  charge,  but  were  a 
second  time  repulsed.  Seven  times  suc- 
cessively did  prince  Ferdinand  renew  the 
attack,  performing  every  duty  of  a  great 
general  and  valiant  soldier,  though  always 
with  the  same  fortune.  The  inferiority  of 
the  Prussian  infantry,  the  disadvantages  of 
ground,  where  the  cavalnr  could  not  act,  the 
advantageous  situation  of'^the  enemy,  their 
numerous  artillery,  their  intrenchments, 
numbers,  and  obstinacy,  joined  to  the  skill 
and  conduct  of  their  general,  all  conspired 
to  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  Prasstans,  to  sun 
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mount  their  valor,  and  oblige  them  to  retreat 
The  king  then  made  a  last  and  furious  eflbrt, 
at  the  h^  of  the  cavalry,  on  the  enemy^s 
left  wing,  but  with  as  little  success  as  all 
the  former  attacks.  Every  efibrt  was  made, 
and  every  attempt  was  productive  only  of 
greater  leases  and  roiEU)rtune&  At  last, 
after  exposing  his  person  in  the  most  peril- 
ous situations,  his  Prussian  majesty  drew  off 
his  forces  fitHn  the  field  of  battle,  retiring  in 
such  good  order,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  as 
prevented  a  pursuit,  or  the  loss  of  his  artil- 
lery and  bafi^ga^e.  Almost  all  the  officers 
on  either  siae  distinguished  themselves;  and 
count  Daun,  whose  conduct  emulated  that 
of  his  PrufeBtan  miyesty,  received  two  slight 
wounds,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him. 
The  losses  of  both  armies  were  very  con- 
siderable; on  that  of  the  Prussians,  the 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  ei^ht  thou- 
sand ;  less  pemicbus,  however,  to  his  majes- 
ty's cause  than  the  firequent  desertbn,  and 
oth^r  innumerable  ill  consequences  that 
ensued. 

When  the  Prussian  army  arrived  at  Nim- 
burgh,  his  majestv,  leaving  the  command 
with  the  prince  of  Severn,  took  horse,  and, 
escorted  bv  twelve  or  fourteen  hussars,  set 
out  for  Prague,  where  he  arrived  next 
morning  without  halting,  after  having  been 
the  whole  preceding  day  on  horBebacL  Im- 
mediatelv  he  gave  ofdeis  for  sending  off  all 
his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  bi^gage; 
these  were  executed  with  so  much  ejmedi- 
tion,  that  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the 
army  on  their  march,  before  the  garrison 
were  informed  of  the  king's  defeat  Thus 
terminated  the  battle  of  folin  and  siege  of 
Prague,  in  which  the  acknowledged  errors 
of  ms  Prussian  majesty  were,  in  some  mea- 
sure, atoned  by  the  candor  with  which  he 
owned  his  mistake,  both  in  a  letter  to  the 
earl  marescbal  [See  note  9  Hat  the  end  of 
this  Vol.]  and  in  conversation  with  several 
of  his  general  officers.  Most  people,  indeed, 
imagined  the  king  highly  blamable  for 
checking  the  ardor  of  his  troops  to  stop  and 
lay  siege  to  Prague.  They  thought  he 
should  have  pursuM  his  conquests,  overrun 
Austria,  Moravia,  and  all  the  hei^itary  do- 
minions, from  which  alone  the  empress- 
queen  could  dre,w  speedy  sucoora  A  body 
of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  would 
have  blocked  up  Prague,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  Prussian  forces  might  have 
obliged  the  imperial  fiunily  to  retire  from 
Vienna,  and  ef^tually  prevented  count 
Daun  from  assembling  another  army.  It 
was  universally  expected  he  woukl  have 
bent  his  march  straight  to  this  capital ;  but 
he  dreaded  leaving  the  numerous  army  in 
Pragi;^  behind,  and  it  was  of  great  import* 
ance  ti  complete  the  conquest  of  Bohemia. 
The  prince  of  Prussia  marched  all  night 
with  ius  corps  to  Nimburgh,  where  he  joined 


the  prince  of  Bevem,  and  maresclim]  Keitli 
retreated  next  day.    Count  Brown  faaviii^ 
died  before,  of  the  wounds  he  received  or 
the  sixth  of  May,  prince  Charles  of  Lonain 
sallied  out  with  a  large  body  of  AusCrianfi, 
and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  FmsBiaDs:  bat 
did  no  fiirther  mischief  than  killing  about 
two  hundred  of  their  men.    The  aege  of 
Prague  being  thus  raised,  the  impnsoDed 
Austrians  received  their  deliverer,  ooont 
Daun,  with  inexpressible  joy,  and  thor 
united  forces  became  greatlj  superior  to 
those  of  the  kin?  of  Prussia,  who  was  in  a 
short  time  oblijgM  to  evacuate  BnhemBi,  and 
take  refuse  in  Saxony.     Hie  AostriaDs 
harassed  him  as  much  as  possible  in  his  re- 
treat ;  but  their  armies,  though  soperwr  in 
numbers,  were  not  in  a  condiSoo,  fiom  their 
late  sufierings,  to  make  any  decisive  attempt 
upon  him,  as  the  frontiere  of  Saxony  aboood 
with  situations  easily  defended. 

DEFENCE 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
OF  HANOVER. 

Haviho  thus  described  the  pffmrnai^  of 
the  Prussians  in  Bohemia,  we  must  cast  oor 
eyes  on  the  transactions  which  difltiDguiabed 
the  campaign  in  Westphalia.  To  guard 
against  the  storm  which  menaced  Hanove: 
in  particular,  ordera  were  transDiitted  thitih 
er  to  recruit  the  troops  that  had  been  sent 
back  from  England,  to  augment  each  cooh 
pany,  to  remount  the  cavalry  with  the  al- 
most expedition ;  not  to  suffer  any  horses  to 
be  conveyed  out  of  the  electorate ;  to  fur- 
nish the  magazines  in  that  coiiotnr  with  til 
things  necessary  for  fifty  thousand  men.  Of 
these,  twenty-six  thousand  were  to  be  Han- 
overians, and,  in  consequoioe  of  engacc- 
meats  entered  into  for  that  purpose,  twehf^ 
thousand  Hessians,  six  thouond  Branswick' 
ers,  two  thousand  Sax-Gothans*  and  a  thoo- 
saad  Lunenburghers,  to  be  joined  by  a  ooa- 
siderable  bod^  ^  Prussians,  the  whole  con- 
manded  by  his  royal  highncw  the  Dnke  of 
Cumberland.  The  king  of  England  hxmg 
published  a  manifesto,  dated  at  Hanover, 
specifying  his  motives  for  taking  the  Mi  is 
Westphslia,  the  troops  of  the  oonftdented 
states  that  were  to  compose  the  allied  army, 
under  the  name  of  an  army  of  dbservatioo, 
began  to  assemble  with  all  possiile  dih- 
gence  near  Kelefeldt  Thither  the  gene- 
rals appointed  to  command  the  aevenl  di- 
visions, repaired,  to  settle  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions with  their  commander,*  the  dnke  of 
Cumberland,  who,  having  Idft  Loodai  oo 
the  ninth  of  April,  arrived  on  the  sixteeatk 
at  Hanover,  and  fhun  thonce  repaired  to  the 
army,  which,  having  been  joined  bvtfarM 
Prussian  regiments  Siat  retired  frooi  Wese!. 
Consisted  oif  thirty-seven  battalions  asd 
thirty-four  squadrons.  Of  these,  aiz  battal- 
ions and  six  squadrons  were  posted  at  Befle- 
feldt,  under  the  command  of  lieutenast 
gencoal  baron  de  Sporcken;  six  *»*f 'wir*- 
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ander  heatenant-ffeoeral  de  Block,  at  Hei^ 
^orden;  six  battalioos  and  four  sqoadroDfl, 
under  major-eeneral  Ledeboor,  between 
flervorden  ana  Minden ;  seven  battalions 
md  ten  squadrons,  under  lieutenant-ffene- 
-al  d*Oberj^  in  the  neighborhood  of  mme- 
en ;  and  five  battalions  and  four  squadrons, 
inder  major-general  de  Hauss,  near  Nien- 
mrgh.  The  head-ouarters  of  his  royal 
lighnesB  were  at  Bielefeldt 

SKIRMISHEIS  WITH  THE  FRENCH. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  French  on  the 
[iower  Rhine  continued  filing  off  incessant- 
y.  The  sieffe  of.  Gueldres  was  converted 
Qtoa  blockade,  occasioned  b^  the  difficul- 
ies  the  enemy  found  in  raiauig  batteries; 
nd  a  party  or  Hanoverians  having  passed 


he  Weser,  as  well  to  ravage  the  country 
f  Paderborn  as  to  reconnoitre  the  Frisnch, 
arried  ofi*  several  wagons  loaded  with 
irheat  and  oats,  destined  for  the  territories 
>f  the  elector  of  Colc^rn.  On  the  other 
land,  colonel  Fischer  having  had  an  en- 
gagement with  a  small  body  of  Hanover- 
ana,  in  the  county  of  Tecklenburgh,  routed 
hem,  and  made  some  prisoners.  After  sev- 
eral other  petty  skirmishes  between  the 
^'rench  and  the  Hanoverians  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  altered  the  position  of  his 
:amp,  hv  placing  it  between  Bielefeldt  and 
iervorden,  in  hopes  of  fhistratinj^  the  de- 
lign  of  the  enemy;  who,  declinmg  to  atp 
ack  him  on  the  side  of  Bracwede,  after 
taving  reconnoitred  his  situation  several 
lays,  made  a  motion  on  their  left,  as  if  they 
neant  to  get  between  him  and  the  Weser. 
Phis  step  was  no  sooner  taken  than,  on  the 
hirteenth  of  June  in  the  afternoon,  havinf^ 
eceived  advice  that  the  enemv  had  caused 
i  large  body  of  troops,  followed  by  a  second, 
o  march  on  his  right  to  Bunghotte,  he  or- 
bred  his  armv  to  march  that  evening  to- 
vards  Hervorden;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pajor-general  Hardenberg  marched  with 
bur  Mttalions  of  grenadiers,  and  a  regi- 
nent  of  horse,  to  reinforce  that  post  Count 
Schulenberg  covered  the  left  of  the  march 
vith  a  battalion  of  grenadiers,  a  regiment 
)f  horse,  and  the  light  troops  of  Bncken* 
>urgh.  The  whole  army  marched  in  two 
columns.  The  right,  composed  of  horse, 
ind  followed  by  two  battalions,  to  cover 
heir  passage  through  the  inclosures  and 
defiles,  pas»sd  by  the  rig^ht  of  Bielefeldt; 
iod  the  left,  ccmsisting  of  infantry,  marched 
)y  the  left  of  the  same  town.  The  van- 
^ard  of  the  French  army  attacked  the 
[ear  guard  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  mar 
ior-general  Emsiedel,  very  briskly,  and  at 
^rst  put  them  into  some  confusion,  but  thej 
immediately  recovered  themselves.  This 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.  At 
break  of  day  the  enemy's  reinforcements  re- 
lumed to  the  charge,  but  were  again  re- 
pulsed, nor  could  they  once  break  through 


lieutenantrcdonel  Alfeldt's  Hanoverian 
guards,  which  closed  the  army's  march  with 
a  detachment  of  reffular  troops  and  a  new- 
laised  corps  of  huntois. 

DUKE  OF  CUBfBERLAND  PASSES  THE 

WESER 
Thk  allies  encamped  at  Cofeldt  the  four- 
teenth, and  remained  there  all  the  next  day, 
when  the  enemy's  detachments  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  riervorden,  and  made  a  feint 
as  if  they  would  attack  the  town,  after  hav- 
ing summoned  it  to  surrender ;  but  they  re- 
tired without  attempting  anything  further ; 
and,  in  the  mean  tipe,  Sie  troops  that  were 
posted  at  Hervorden,  and  formed  the  rear 
guard,  passed  the  Weser  on  the  side  of  Re- 
men,  without  any  molestation,  and  encamp- 
ed at  Holtzuysen.  A  body  of  troops  which 
had  been  left  at  Bielefeldt,  to  cover  the 
duke's  retreat,  after  some  skirmishes  with 
the  French,  rejoined  the  army  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Herfort ;  and  a  few  days  afler, 
his  royal  highness  drew  near  his  bridges  on 
the  Weaer,  and  sent  over  his  artillery,  bi^- 
gage,  and  ammunition.  At  the  same  time 
some  detachments  nissed  the  river  on  the 
right,  between  Minaen  and  Oldendorp,  and 
marked  out  a  new  camp  advantageously  sit- 
uated, havmg  the  Woper  in  front,  and  the 
right  and  left  covered  with  eminences  and 
marshes.  Thera  the  army  under  his  roy&I 
highness  reassembled,  and  the  French  ^xed 
their  head-quarters  at  Bielefeldt,  which  the 
Hanoverians  had  quitted,  leaving  in  it  only 
a  part  of  a  magazine  which  had  been  set  on 
fire.  By  this  time  the  French  were  in  such 
want  of  forage,  that  M.  d'Etrees  himself, 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  officers, 
without  exception,  were  obliged  to  send 
back  part  of  their  horses.  However,  on  the 
tenth  of  June,  their  whole  army,  consisting 
of  seventy  battalions  and  forty  squadrons, 
with  fifty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  a 
body  of  cavalry  left  at  Ruremonde  for  the 
conveniency  of  forage,  was  put  in  motion. 
In  spite  of  almost  impassable  forests,  famine, 
and  every  other  obstacle  that  coold  be 
thrown  in  their  way  by  a  vigilant  and  expe- 
rienced general,  they  at  length  surmount- 
ed all  difficulties,  and  advanced  into  a  coun- 
try abounding  with  plenty,  and  unused  to 
the  ravages  of  war.  It  was  imagined  that 
the  passage  of  the  Weser,  whidi  defends 
Hanover  from  foreign  attacks,  would  have 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  army  of  the 
allies ;  out  whether,  in  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  act 
only  upon  the  defensive,  and  not  to  begin 
the  attack  in  a  country  that  was  not  con- 
cerned as  a  principal  in  the  war,  or  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  found  himself  too  weak  to 
make  head  against  the  enemy,  is  a  question 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  the  whole  French 
army  passed  the  Weser  on  the  tenth  and 
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«leventh  of  July,  without  the  loas  of  a  man. 
The  maoBer  of  eflfectiiur  this  passage  is 
thus  related :  mareschal  d'Etrees,  being  in- 
formed that  his  magazines  of  provisions 
were  well  furnished,  nis  ovens  establiBhed, 
and  the  artillery  and  pontoons  arrived  at 
the  destined  places,  ordered  lieutenant-gen- 
eral Broglio,  with  ten  battalions,  twelve 
squadrons,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
march  to  EIngheren ;  lieutenant-general  M. 
de  Chevert,  with  sixteen  battalions,  three 
brigades  of  carabineers,  the  royal  hunters, 
and  six  hundred  hussars,  to  march  to  Her- 
voiden;  and  lieutenaat-general  marquis 
d^Armentieres,  with  twelve  battalions,  and 
ten  squadrons,  to  march  to  Ulrickhausen. 
All  these  troops  being  arrived  in  their  camp 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  halted  the  fifth.  On 
the  sixth,  twenty-two  battalions,  and  thirty- 
two  squadrons,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  now  arrived  at 
the  army,  marched  to  Ulrickhausen,  from 
whence  M.  d^Armentieres  had  set  out  early 
in  the  morning,  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and  by  hasty  marches  got  on  the 
seventh,  by  eleven  at  night,  to  Kankenho- 
ven,  where  be  found  the  boats  which  had 
gone  from  Ahrensberg.  The  brid^  were 
built,  the  c4nnon  plsoted,  and  the  mtrench- 
ments  at  the  head  of  the  bridges  completed 
in  the  night  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth.  The  mareschal  having  sent  away 
part  of  his  baggage  from  Bielefeldt  on  the 
sixth,  went  in  person  on  the  seventh  at 
eleven  o'clock,  to  Horn,  and  on  the  eighth 
to  Braket  On  advice  that  M.  d'Armenti- 
eres  had  thrown  his  bridges  across  without 
opposition,  and  was  at  work  on  his  intrench- 
ments,  he  went  on  the  ninth  to  Blankenho- 
ven,  to  see  the  bridges  and  intrenchments ; 
and  afterwards  advanced  to  examine  the 
first  position  he  intended  for  this  army,  and 
came  down  to  the  right  side  of  the  Weser 
to  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  where  he  forded  the 
river,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
their  attendants.  On  the  tenth  in  the  morn- 
ing he  got  on  horseback  by  four  o'clock,  to 
see  the  duke  of  Orleans'  division  file  ofi*, 
which  arrived  at  Corvey  at  ten  o'clock ;  as 
also  that  of  M.  d'Armentieres,  which  ar- 
rived at  eleven,  and  that  of  M.  Souvre, 
which  arrived  at  noon.  The  mareschal  hav- 
ing examined  the  course  of  the  river,  caus- 
ed the  bridges  of  pontoons  to  be  laid  within 
gun-shot  of  the  abbev,  where  the  viscount 
de  Turenne  passed  tnat  river  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
and  where  the  divisions  under  BrogIio/4nd 
Chevert  now  passed  it  on  the  twemh  and 
thirteenth.  These  two  generals  being  in- 
formed of  what  was  to  be  done  upon  the 
Upper  Weser,  attacked  Minden,  and  car- 
ried it,  whilst  a  detachment  of  the  French 
entered  the  country  of  East  Friezland,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  marquis  d'Auvel ; 


and,  after  taking  poesQSBun  of  lier,  ffluck- 
ed  on  the  right  of  the  Ems  to  Embden,  the 
only  aea-port  the  king  of  Prussia  had,  vhid 
at  first  seemed  determined  to  mkeitt- 
fence ;  but  the  inhabitanta  were  not  agreec 
upon  the  methods  to  be  taken  for  that  per- 
pose'.  They,  therefore,  met  to  delibenie, 
iwt  in  the  mean  time,  their  gatei  hm^ 
shut,  M.  d'Auvel  caused  some  GaonoD  tobe 
brought  to  beat  them  down;  and  the  ^ 
son,  composed  of  four  hundred  PrasBi^ 
not  bein^  strong  enough  to  defend  the  um. 
the  soldiers  mutiniea  against  their  officer 
whereupon  a  capitulation  was  ^[reed  oc. 
and  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  Freocb 
commander,  who  made  his  troops  enter  witn 
a  great  doil  of  order,  assured  the  mfy 
trates  that  care  should  be  taken  to  inak^ 
them  observe  a  good  discipline,  aadpobli^ 
ed  two  ordinances,  one  for  the  secontr  of 
the  religion  and  commerce  of  the  citj,  ad 
the  other  for  prohibiting  the  exportitioD  rt 
com  and  forage  out  of  diat  princifalitT. 
The  inhabitants  were,  however,  obliged  v* 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Freoch 
king. 

BATTLE  OF  HASTEXBECK.  , 
Ok  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  JiT- 
the  French,  after  having  laid  part  rftk 
electorate  of  Hanover  under  cootribotiflc. 
marched  in  three  columns,  with  their  irt]i- 
lery,  towards  the  village  of  Lat&i  when 
major-ffeneral  Furstenburgb,  who  cmi- 
manded  the  out-posts  in  the  village,  aent  ar 
officer  to  inform  the  duke  of  Cnmbcrlawi 
of  their  approach.  His  royal  highnesm- 
mediately  reinforced  those  posts  with  i  iwj 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  lieotenuj- 
general  Sporcken ;  but  finding  it  impoBs^J': 
to  support  the  village,  as  it  was  coipmaflw. 
by  the  heighls  opposite  to  it,  which ««? 
possessed  l^  the  enemy,  and  being  scnstf^ 
that  it  would  be  always  in  his  power  to  «- 
take  it,  from  its  situation  in  a  bottflo  ^> 
tween  two  hills,  he  withdrew  his  port  fr^t. 
Latford.  The  French  then  made  l«J  ''• 
tacks,  one  at  the  point  of  the  wood, »» tie 
other  higher  up  in  the  same  wood,  c^^ 
to  the  grenadiers  commanded  by  ^F^' 
eral  Hardenberg,  but  they  fidled  in  boiB 
and  though  the  fire  of  their  wti)^  *'^ 
very  hot,  they  were  obliged  to  retiie.  Trc 
French  army  encamping  on  the  beijhMP- 
posite  to  the  duke  of  Cumberhnd'sp^ 
the  intelligence  received,  that  M.  dw» 
had  assem  bled  all  his  troops,  and  «s  w-" 
nished  with  a  very  considerable  train  «  ^' 
tillery,  left  his  royal  highness  no  room  ^' 
doubt  of  his  intending  to  attack  him.  ^' 
therefore,  resolved  to  change  his  camp  ^ 
more  advantageous  situation,  by  ^^^ 
up  his  armv  on  tlie  eminence  between  ii* 
Weser  and 'the  woods,  leaving  the  Haineie 
river  on  his  right,  the  villape  of  HastJ- 
beck  m  his  front,  aiMl  his  left  ckse  to  t^*^ 
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wood,  at  the  point  of  which  his  royal  high- 
nesB  had  a  battery  of  twelve-pounders  and 
tiaaliitzen.  There  was  a  hollow  way  flrom 
the  left  of  the  village  to  the  battery,  and  a 
noresa  on  the  other  side  of  Hastenbeck  to 
m  ri^t  Major-general  Schutenherg,  with 
iie  hontBTs,  and  two  battaljons  of  greaar 
iiera,  was  posted  in  the  comer  of  the  wood 
ipon  the  left  of  the  battery ;  his  royal  higb- 
lesB  ordered  the  village  of  Hastenbeck  to 
le  cleared  in  his  front,  to  prevent  it  being 
n  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  keep  poooco 
lion  of  it,  and  the  ways  1^  which  the  allies 
lad  a  conunanication  with  that  village  do- 
ing their  encampment,  to  be  rendered  Im- 
laasable.  In  the  evening  he  withdrew  all 
lis  out-posts,  and  in  this  position  the  army 
ly  upon  their  arms  all  night  On  the 
wenty-fiilh,  in  the  morning,  the  French 
rmy  marched  forwards  in  coTumnB,  and  be- 
ran  to  cannonade  the  allies  very  severely, 
oarching  and  countermarching  continually, 
nd  seeming  to  intend  three  attacks,  on  the 
ight,  the  left,  and  the  centre.  In  the  even- 
Qg  their  artillery  appeared  much  spperior 
0  that  of  the  allies.  The  army  was  again 
rdered  to  lie  all  night  on  their  arms ;  his 
oyal  highness  caus^  a  battery  at  the  end 
f  the  wood  to  be  repaired ;  count  Schulen- 
*6rg  to  be  reinforced  with  a  battalion  of 
Tenadiers,  and  two  field*pieces  of  cannon ; 
nd  that  battery  to  be  also  supported  by  four 
lore  battalions  of  grenadiers,  under  the 
ommand  of  maior-general  Uardenberg.  He 
ikewise  canaed  a  battery  to  be  erected,  of 
(velve  six-pounders,  behind  the  village  of 
lastenbeck,  and  took  all  the  precautions  he 
ould  think  of  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm 
eception.  As  soon  as  it  was  day-light,  be 
wanted  oo  horseback  to  reconnoitre  the 
osition  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  found  in 
16  same  sittiation  as  die  day  beforo.  At  a 
ttle  after  five  a  veiy  smart  cannonading 
egan  against  the  battery  behind  the  vil- 
ige,  which  was  supported  by  the  Hessian 
liantiy  and  cavalry,  who  stood  a  most  se- 
ere  fire  with  surprising  steadiness  and.re^ 
>lution.  Between  seven  and  eight  ihe 
ring  of  small-arms  began  on  the  left  of 
>e  allies,  when  his  royal  highness  ordered 
lajor-general  Behr,  with  three  battalions 
r  Brunswick,  to  sustain  the  grenadiers  in 
le  wood,  if  their  assistance  should  be  want- 
i  The  cannonading  continued  above  six 
oars,  during  which  the  troops,  that  were 
xpoeed  to  it,  never  once  abated  of  their 
rmnesB.  The  fire  of  the  small-aims  on  the 
^ft  increasing,  and  the  French  seeming  to 
ain  ground,  his  royal  highness  detached 
le  colonels  Darkenhausen  and  Bredenbach, 
ith  three  Hanoverian  battalions,  and  six 
{uadrons,  round  the  wood  by  Afierde,  who, 
(Wards  the  close  of  the  day,  drove  several 
{uadrons  of  the  enemy  back  to  their  army, 
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witbout  givJBg  them  any  opportunity  to 
charge.  At  leB^flh  the  grenadieis  in  the 
woq£  apprehensive  of  l^kig  surrounded, 
from  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  that 
appeared  there,  and  were  marching  round 
on  that  aide,  though  tbey  repulsed  everv- 
thing  that  appears  in  their  front,  tlKKignt 
it  advisable  to  retire  nearer  the  left  of  the 
army,  a  motion  which  gave  tbe  enemy  an 
opportunity  of  ppesessing  themselves  of  that 
battery  without  opposition.  Here  the  h^ 
reditary  prince  of  Brunswick  distinguished 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  WollP' 
enbuttel  guards,  and  another  of  Hanoveri- 
ans, who  attacked  and  repulsed,  with  their 
bayonets,  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  retook  the  Uttery.  But  the  French  fac- 
ing in  possession  of  an  eminenoe  ^hich 
commanded  and  fianked  both  the  lines  ei 
the  infimtiy  and  the  battery  of  the  aUiey, 
and  where  they  were  able  to  support  their 
attack  under  the  cover  of  a  hiiX  his  r<^aj 
highness,  considering  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  near  double  to  his,  and  the 
impossibility  of  dislodging  them  from  their 
post,  without  exposing  his  own  troops  too 
mudi,  ordered  a  retreat;  in  conseouence  of 
which  his  army  retired,  first  to  Hamelen, 
where  he  left  a  garrison,  then  to  Nieohui^h, 
and  afterwards  to  Hoya ;  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  town,  b&bt  sending  awi^  aU 
the  magazines^  sick,  and  wounded,  he  en- 
camped, in  order  to  cover  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  and  to  preserve  a  commnnication  with 
Stade,  to  which  place  the  archives,  and 
most  valuable  effects  of  Hanover  had  been 
removed.  In  this  engagement,  colonel  Bre- 
denbach att^ked  four  brigades  very  strong- 
ly posted,  with  a  battery  of  fourteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  repulsed,  and  drove  them  down 
a  precipice,  and  took  all  their  artillery  and 
ammunilaon ;  but  preferring  the  care  of  hie 
wounded  to  the  glory  of  carrying  away  the 
cannon,  he  brought  off  only  six,  nailinff  up 
and  destroying  the  rest  The  loss  of  the 
allies  in  all  the  skirmishes,  which  lasted 
three  days,  was  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  men  killed,  nine  hundred  and  seven 
wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
missing,  or  taken  prisoners ;  while  that  m 
the  f^nch,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
counts, amounted  to  ^een  hundrecimen. 
The  French,  beinff  left  masters  of  the 
field,  soon  reduced  lumelen,  which  was  fiu* 
from  bein^  well  fortified,  obliged  the  garri- 
son to  capitulate,  and  took  out  of  the  town 
sixty  brass  cannon,  several  mortars^  forty 
ovens,  part  of  the  equipage  of  the  duke^i 
army,  and  large  quantities  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  which  they  founo  in  it,  togeth- 
er with  a  ^at  many  sick  and  wounded, 
who,  not  bemg  included  in  the  capitulation, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Whether 
the  court  of  France  had  any  reason  to  find 
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ikult  with  the  conduct  cf  the  maraechal 
d^Etrees,  or  whether  its  monarch  was 
Utndly  guided  hy  the  counsels  of  his  &vor- 
ite,  the  marauise  de  Pompadour,  who,  desi- 
rous to  testi^  her  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  her 
high  promotion,  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes)  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  add  to  her  own  already 
immense  treasures,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine;  though  the  event  seems  plainly 
to  q[)eak  the  last  Even  at  the  time,  no 
comparison  was  made  between  the  military 
skill  of  the  mareschal  d'Etrees,  and  that  of 
the  duke  de  Richelieu ;  but,  however  that 
may  have  been,  this  last,  who,  if  he  had  not 
shone  in  the  character  of  a  soldier,  excelled 
all,  or  at  least  most  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  more  refined  arts  of  a  courtier,  was, 
just  before  the  battle  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  appointed  to  mpersede  the  former  in 
the  command  of  the  french  army  in  Lower 
Skzony,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixth  of 
AuguflSt,  with  the  title  of  mareschal  of 
France;  and  M.  d'Eti^ees  immediately  re- 
signed the  command. 

THE  FRENCH  TAKE  POSSESSION  OF 
HANOVER  AND  HESSE^ASSEL. 

iMMKDiAtvLT  after  the  battb  of  Hasten- 
beck,  the  French  sent  k  detachment  of  four 
thousand  men  to  lay  under  contribution  the 
countries  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick- Wol- 
fonbuttel,  as  well  as  the  dutchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden ;  and  two  days  after  the  arrival 
of  this  new  commander,  the  duke  de  Chev- 
reuse  was  detached  with  two  thousand  men 
to  take  possession  of  Hanover  itselC  with 
the  title  of  governor  of  that  city.  He  ac- 
corduiglv  marched  thither;  and  upon  his 
arrival  the  Hanoverian  garrison  was  disarm- 
ed, and  left  at  liberty  to  retire  where  they 
pleased.  About  the  same  time  M.  de  Ccm- 
tades,  with  a  detachment  from  the  French 
army,  was  sent  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  territories  of  Hesse-Cassel,  where  he 
found  no  opposition.  He  was  met  at  War- 
berg  by  that  princess  master  of  the  horse, 
who  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  fur- 
nish the  French  army  with  all  the  succors 
the  country  could  nSord ;  and  accordingly 
the  magistrates  of  Cassel  presented  him 
with  the  keys  as  soon  as  he  entered  then* 
city.  Gottingen  was  ordered  bv  M.  d'Ar- 
mentieres  to  prepare  for  him  within  a  limit- 
ed time,  upon  pain  of  military  execution, 
four  thousand  pounds  of  white  bread,  two 
thousand  busheis  of  oats,  a  greater  quantity 
than  could  be  found  in  the  whole  country, 
a  hundred  loads  of  hay,  and  other  provisbns. 


THE  FRENCH  REDUCE  VERDEN  AND 

BREMEN. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  ren»ined  et- 
camped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hoya  ti& 
the  twenty-fourth  of  Augnst,  when,  opoa 
advice  that  the  enemy  had  laid  two  brid^ 
over  the  Aller  in  the  night,  and  had  paand 
that  river  with  a  hirge  body  of  tioqM^  ht 
ordered  his  army  to  march,  to  secure  the 
important  post  and  passage  of  Rotheobooif  , 
lest  they  niould  attempt  to  march  roood  oa 
his  left  He  encamped  tiiat  night  at  Han- 
sen, having  detached  lieutenant-geoefal 
Oberg,  with  eight  battalions  and  six  squad- 
rons, to  Ottersberg,  to  which  place  he 
marched  next  day,  and  encamped  behind 
the  Wummer,  in  a  very  strong  sitoatiaB.  be- 
tween Ottersberg  and  Rothenbouig.  The 
French  took  possession  of  Verden  on  ^e 
twenty-sixth  of  August,  and  one  of  their 
detachments  went  on  the  twenty-ninth  tD 
Bremen,  where  the  gates  were  immediatelT 
opened  to  them.  The  duke  of  Cambeifanil 
now  closely  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  having  his  commonicatioQ  with  Stsde 
cut  ofl^  which  the  enemy  was  endeavoriDf 
to  eflect,  by  seizing  upon  all  the  posts  rooni 
him,  found  it  necessary  to  decamp  again ;  tt> 
abandon  Rothenbourg,  of  which  tlieFreodi 
immediately  took  possession ;  to  retreat  to 
Selsingen,  where  his  head-qnaiteis  were, 
on  the  first  of  September :  and  from  theace, 
on  the  third  of  the  same  month,  to  retire 
under  the  cannon  of  Stade.  Here  it  was 
imagined  that  his  army  woaM  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  ground  hetweea  the 
AUer  and  the  Elbe,  till  the  severity  of  tbe 
season  should  put  an  end  to  the  campaign. 
Accordingly,  his  royal  hifhneas,  upon  bi? 
taking  this  position,  sent  a  detachment  of  bis 
forces  to  Bnck-Schantz,  with  some  artillery, 
and  orders  to  defend  that  place  to  the  al- 
most; but  as  it  could  not  posstUy  have  beld 
out  many  days,  and  as  the  French,  who  now 
hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides,  bj  making 
themselves  masters  of  a  little  foit  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Swin^  would  have  cot 
off  his  communication  with  the  Elbe,  so  tbit 
four  English  men-of-war,  then  in  that  river, 
could  have  been  of  no  service  to  hon.  be 
was  forced  to  accept  of  a  mediation  cSaed 
by  the  king  of  Denmark,  by  his  minister  the 
count  de  Lynar,  and  to  sign  the  &mouB  con- 
vention of  Closter-seveu  [See  note  3  L,  «^ 
the  end  of  this  Vol.]  by  whidi  tbirty-ei^ 
thousand  Hanoverians  laid  down  their  anna, 
and  were  dispersed  into  diflerent  qoaiteis 
of  cantonment 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  Xm. 


S  Hm  king  of  PruMia  had  with- 
drawn his  farrison  from 
Ckivet,  not  withoat  auipieion 
9t  having  purpoaely  left  this 


I 


door  open  to  the  enemy,  that 
their  imiption  into  Germany 
mifht  hasten  the  reaolutions 
of  the  Britiab  niaiitry. 


8  This  letter  waa 
oember;  and  the 
weobeerved  befotra, 
nutreh  in  Novcoiher. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  French  enter  the  Prvseian  Dominion$,  where  theti  eommU  great  IHeerdert 
Rejlectione  on  the  Miscondiuct  of  the  Allied  Army — Ru$eian  Fleet  blodte  up  the 
Prusaian  Porte  in  the  BdUic — RuMsians  take  Memel — Declaration  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  that  Occasion — Army  of  the  Empire  raised  with  Difficulty — 7^  Au^ 
trians  take  QaM-^and  destroy  Zittau — The  Prince  of  Prussia  leaves  the  army — 
Communication  between  England  and  Ostend  hroke  off-'Quddres  capitulates — 
Skirmishes  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  and  between  the  Prussians  and 
Russians — Mareschal  Lehwald  attacks  the  Russians  in  their  Intrenchments  near 
Norkitten — Haetff  Retreat  of  the  Ruseians  out  qf  Prussia — French  and  ImperiaiiatM 
take  Gotka — Action  between  the  Prusnans  and  Austrians  near  Qoerlitz-TThe  FVendt 
dtiige  Prince  Ferdinand  to  rettre^Berlin  laid  undfir  Contribution  by  the  Austrians: 
and  Leifeic  subjected  ^o  military  Execution  by  the  Pruesians — Battle  of  Ri^baeh 
— The  Austrians  take  Schweidnitz :  and  defeat  the  Prince  ofBevem  near  BresUm 
—Mareschal  Keith  lays  Bohemia  under  Contributionr^King  of  Prussia  defeats 
the  Austrians  at  lAssa ;  retakes  Breskni  and  Schweidnitx^  and  becomes  Master  rfall 
Silesia — Hostilities  of  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania — Mareschal  Lehwald  forces  the 
Swedes  to  retire — Memorial  presented  to  the  Dutch  by  Colonel  Yorke,  relative  to 
Ostend  and  Nieuport — King  of  Prussians  Letter  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain^-His 
Britannic  Majesty* s  Declaration — Disputes  concerning  the  Convention  ofOoster- 
Sever^-^Progress  of  the  Hanoverian  Army — Death  of  the  i^ueen  of  Polani—TranS' 
actions  at  Sea — Fate  of  Captain  Death — Session  opened — Supplies  granted — Funds 
for  raisings  the  Supplies — Messages  from  the  King  to  the  House  of  Commons-^ 
Second  Treaty  ioith  the  King  of  Prussia — BiU  for  fortifying  Mi{ford'Haven-^ 
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THE  FRENCH  ENTER  THE  PRUSSIAN 

DOMINIONS 
The  HanoveriaDs  being  nowqnite  aub- 
iued,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  French  let 
ooBe  against  the  kmg  of  Prussia  by  this 
reaty,  mareschal  Richelieu  immediately  or- 
lered  lieutenant-general  Berchini  to  march 
vith  all  possible  expedition,  with  the  troons 
mder  his  command,  to  join  the  prince  de 
:k)ubt8e :  the  gens-d'armes,  and  other  troops 
hat  were  in  the  landgraviate  of  Heeee- 
tassel,  received  the  same  order;  and  sixty 
Attalions  of  foot,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
he  horse  belonging  to  the  French  arm]^, 
vere  directed  to  attack  the  Prussian  terri- 
ories.  Mareschal  Richelieu  himself  arrived 
It  Brunswick  on  the  fifteenth  <^ September ; 
Lod  having,  in  a  few  dajs  after,  assembled 
I  hundr€»d  and  ten  battaUons,  and  a  hundred 
ind  fifty  squadrons,  with  a  hundred  pieces 
)f  cannon,  near  Wolfenbuttel,  he  entered 
he  king  of  Prussia's  dcnninioos  with  his 


army  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  the 
same  month,  in  three  columns,  which  pene- 
trated into  Halberstadt  and  Brandenburgh, 
plundering  the  towns,  exacting  contribu- 
tions, and  committing  many  enormities,  at 
which  their  general  is  said  to  have  con- 
nived. In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland returned  to  England,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  11th  of  October,  and  shortly 
after  resigned  all  his  military  commands. 

Had  the  allied  army,  after  the  battle  of 
Hastenbeck,  marched  directly  to  the  Leine, 
as'  it  mi^t  easily  have  done,  and  then 
taken  poet  on  the  other  side  of  Wolfenbut- 
tel, Halberstadt,  and  Magdebourg,  it  might 
have  waited  securely  umler  the  cannon  of 
the  latter  place  for  the  Junction  of  the  Prus- 
sian forces,  instead  oi  which,  they  injudi- 
ciously turned  off  to  the  Lower  Weser,  re- 
tiring successively  from  Hamelen  tor  Nien- 
bnrgh,  Verden,  Rothenburgh,  Buxtchude, 
and  lastly  to  Stade^  where,  for  want  of  sub- 
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nstence  and  elbow-room,  the  troops  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war  at  large.  They 
made  a  march  of  a  hundred  and  fiflv  miles 
to  be  cooped  up  in  a  nook,  instead  or  taking 
the  other  route,  which  was' only  about  a 
hcmdred  miles,  aiid  wbold  haye  led  thenH  to 
a  place  of  safety.  By  this  unaccountable 
conduct,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  only 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  near  forty 
thousand  good  troops,  which,  in  the  elose 
of  die  campaign,  might  have  put  him  upon 
an  equality  with  the  French  and  the  army 
of  the  empire ;  but  also  exposed  to,  and  ac- 
tualljT  invaded  by,  his  numerous  enemies  on 
all  sides,  insomuch  that  his  situation  be- 
came now  more  dangerous  than  ever ;  and 
the  fkte  which  seemed  to  have  threatened 
the  empress  a  few  months  before,  through 
his  meaus,  was,  to  all  appearance,  turned 
against  himself.  His  ruin  was  |»edicted, 
nor  could  human  prudence  foresee  how  he 
might  be  extricated  from  his  complicated 
distress;  for,  besides  the  invasion  or  his  ter- 
ritories by  the  French  under  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  the  Russians,  who  had  made  for 
a  long  time  a  dilatory  inarch,  and  seemed 
uncertain  of  their  own  resolutions,  all  at 
once  quickened  their  motions,  and  totered 
Dutad  Prussia,  under  mareschal  Apraxin 
and  general  Fermor,  marking  their  progress 
by  every  inhumanity  that  unbridled  cruelty, 
lust,  and  rapine  can  be  imagined  capable 
of  committing.  A  large  body  of  Austrians 
entered  Silesia,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Breslau ;  then,  turning  back,  thejr  laid  siege 
to  the  important  fortress  cf  Schweidnitz, 
the  key  of  that  country.  A  second  body 
entered  Li]^atia,  another  qoartenr  of  the 
Prussian  territories,  and  made  themselves 
masters  qf  Zittau.  Twenty-two  thousand 
Swedes  penetrated  into  Prussian  Pomera- 
nia,  took  the  towns  of  Anclan  and  Demmin, 
and  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribu- 
tion. The  army  of  the  empire,  reinforced 
by  that  of  prince  Soubise,  after  many  de- 
lays, was  at  last  in  full  march  to  enter  Sax- 
ony ;  and  this  motion  left  the  Austrians  at 
liberty  to  turn  the  greatest  part  of  their 
forces  to  the  reduction  of  Silesia*  An  Aus- 
trian general  penetrating  through  Lusatia, 
passed  by  the  Prussian  armies,  ami  suddenly 

firesenting  himself  before  the  gates  of  Ber- 
in,  laid  me  whole  country  under  contribu- 
tion ;  and  though  he  retired  on  the  approach 
of  a  body  of  Prussians,  yet  he  still  found 
means  to  interrupt  the  communication  of 
tiiese  last  with  Silesia.  The  Prussians, 
it  is  true,  exerted  themselves  bravely  on  all 
sides,  and  their  enemies  fled  befbre  them ; 
but  while  one  bod^  was  pursuing,  another 
gained  upon  them  m  some  other  part  The 
winter  approached,  their  strength  decayed, 
and  their  adversaries  multiplied  daily. 
Their  king,  harassed  and  almost  spetit  with 


incessant  fatigue  both  of  body  and  of  mind, 
was  in  a  manner  excluded  from   the  em- 
pire.   The  greatest  part  of  his  doHunioBs 
were  either  taken  froon  him,  or  laid  under 
contribution,  and  possessed  fay  his  enemies; 
who  collected  the  public  revenues,  ftttened 
on  the  contributions,  and  with  the  litAts 
Which  they  drew  fhim  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  and  other  conquests,  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  war;  and  hy  the  cooveo- 
tion  of  Closter-Seven  he  was  deprived  of 
his  allies,  and  left  without  any  arpifrhiniT 
whatever,  excepting  what  the  British  par- 
liament might  think  fit  to  supply.  How  dif- 
ferent is  this  picture  from  that  which  the 
king  of  Prussia  exhibited  when  he  took 
arms  to  enter  Saxony!    But,  in  cnler  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  these  events,  of  the 
situation  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  of 
the  steps  he  took  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
his  antagonists,  and  extricate  himself  fiom 
bis  great  and  numerous  distresses,  it  will 
be  proper  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  several 
transactions  of  his  enemies,  as  well  during 
his  stay  in  Bohemia,  as  fh>m  the  time  of  his 
leaving  it,  down  to  that  which  we  are  ua^ 
speaking  of 

A  RUSSIAN  FLEET  BLOCKS  VF  THE 
PRUSSLiN  PORTS  IN  THE  BAI,TIC 
Whiust  the  king  of  Prussia  was  in  B^ 
hernia,  the  empress  of  Russia  ordered  notice 
to  be  giyen  to  all  masters  of  ships,  that  if 
any  of  them  were  found  assisting  the  Pnn- 
sians,  by  the  transportation  of  troops,  artil- 
lery, and  ammunition,  they  diould  be  con- 
demned as  legal  prizes;  and  her  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  men-of-war  and  frigmte& 
with  two  bomb-ketches,  was  sent  to  Mock 
up  the  Prussian  ports  in  the  Bakie,  where 
it  took  several  ships  of  that  natioo,  whid; 
were  employed  in  canying  proviaioiis  aod 
merchandise  from  one  port  to  another 
One  of  these  ships  of  war  appearinir  beCife 
Merael,  a  town  of  Poland,  but  sumect  to 
Prussia,  the  commaikhuit  sent  an  officer  to 
the  captain,  to  know  whether  he  came  ss  a 
friend  or  an  enemy !  to  which  intemigBtioii 
the  Russian  captain  replied.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  dispositions  of  the  empress  of 
both  the  Russias  were  suflSciently  ksovm. 
yet  he  would  further  explain  them  iiy  de- 
claring that  his  orders,  and  those  of  the 
other  Russian  commanders,  were,  in  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  war,  to  seize  «  all 
the  Prussian  vessels  they  met  with  oo  their 
cruise.  Upon  which  the  oommandant  of 
Memel  immediately  gave  orders  Ibr  potnting 
the  cannon  to  fire  upon  all  Russian  tiaps 
that  should  approach  that  place. 

The  land  fbrces  of  the  Ruspians  had  nov 
lingered  on  their  march  upwards  of  sax 
months;  and  it  was  pretty  generally  doubt- 
ed, by  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  the 
best  inteUigenCe,  whether  they  ever  were 
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ieei{Ded  retlly  to  pan  into  the  Pruasian  ter- 
ritones,  not  omy  oo  account  of  their  long 
itay  on  the  boidera  of  Lithuania,  but  also 
lecause  several  of  their  coseacs  had  been 
everely  punished  for  plundering  the  wag- 
ms  of  some  Pruasian  peasants  upon  the 
rontiers  of  Courland,  and  the  damage  of 
he  peasants  compensated  with  money, 
hough  general  Apraxin*s  army  was  at  the 
ame  time  greatly  distressed  by  the  want 
•f  provisions:  when,  on  a  sudden,  they 
luickened  their  motions,  and  show^  thev 
rere,  in  earnest,  determined  to  accomplim 
he  ruin  of  Prussia.  Their  first  act  of  hos- 
ility  was  the  attack  of  Memel,  which  sur- 
endered ;  and,  by  the  articles  of  capituia- 
ioD,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  garrison  should 
aarch  out  with  ail  the  honors  of  war,  after 
laving  engaged  not  to  serve  against  the  em- 
•resB,  or  any  of  her  allies,  for  the  space  of 
ne  year. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  justly  fi>reseeing 
he  great  enormities  that  were  to  be  ex- 
lectMl  from  these  savage  enemies,  who 
fete  unaccustomed  to  make  war  except 
ipoo  nations  as  barbarous  as  themselves, 
pho  looked  upon  war  only  as  an  opportunity 
at  plunder,  and  every  country  through  which 
hey  happened  to  march  as  theirs  by  right 
f  conquest,  published  the  following  decluu- 
ion:  ^'It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  the 
;ing  of  Prossia,  after  the  example  of  his 
iorious  predecessor^  has,  ever  since  his  ac- 
eaeion  to  the  crown,  laid  it  down  as  a  max- 
m  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  impertaT 
oort  of  Russia,  and  cultivate  it  by  every 
aethod.  His  Prussian  majesty  hath  had 
he  Batisfaction  to  live,  for  several  successive 
ears,  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  the 
eigning  empress;  and  this  happy  union 
rould  oe  still  subsisting,  if  evil-mmded  po- 
entates  had  not  broke  it  by  their  secret 
lachinations,  and  carried  thmgs  to  such  a 
eight,  that  the  ministers  on  both  sides 
ave  been  recalled,  and  the  correspondence 
roken  off  However  melancholy  these  cir- 
umstances  might  be  Tot  the  king,  his  ma- 
esty  was  nevertheless  most  attentive  to 
fovent  anything  that  might  increase  the 
lienation  cu*  the  Russian  court.  He  hath 
eeu  particularly  careful,  during  the  disturb- 
aces  of  the  war  that  now  unhappily  raf  es, 
0  avoid  whatever  might  involve  him  m  a 
lifference  with  that  court,  notwithstanding 
he  great  grievances  he  hath  to  allege 
fainst  it ;  and  that  it  was  publicly  known 
he  court  of  Vienna  had  at  last  drawn  that 
>f  Russia  in  its  destructive  views,  and  made 
t  serve  as  an  instrument  for  &voring'the 
chemes  of  Austria.  His  majesty  hath  given 
he  whole  world  incontestable  proo6,  that 
te  was  under  an  indispensable  necessity  of 
uiving  recourse  to  the  measures  he  hath 
liken  against  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
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Saxony,  who  forced  him  by  their  oondoct 

to  take  up  arms  for  his  defence.  Yet,  even 
since  things  have  been  brought  to  this  ex- 
tremity, the  king  hath  ofiered  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  if  proper  securities  should  be 
granted  to  him.  His  majesty  hath  not  ne- 
^lecte4  ta  expose  the  artifices  by  which  the 
imperial  court  of  Russia  hath  Seen  drawn 
into  measures  so  opposite  to  the  empress's 
sentiments,  and  which  would  excite  the  utp 
most  indignation  of  that  great  princess,  if 
the  truth  could  be  placed  ^fore^her  without 
disguise.  The  king  did  more;  he  sug* 
gested  to  her  imperial  majesty  sufficient 
means  either  to  excuse  her  not  taking  any 
part  in  the  present  war,  or  to  avoi^,'upon 
the  justest  grounds,  the  execution  of  those 
engagements  which  the  coiirf  of  Vienna 
claimed  by  a  manifest  abuse  of  obligations, 
which  they  employed  to  palliate  their  un- 
lawful views.  It  wholly  depended  upon 
the  empresrof  Russia  to  extinguish  the 
flames  of  the  war,  without  unsheathing  the 
sword,  by  pursuing  the  measures  suggested 
by  the  king.  This  conduct  would  have  im- 
n^ortalized  her  reign  throughout  all  Europe. 
It  would  have  gained  her  more  lasting  glory 
than  can  be  acquired  by  the  greatest  tri- 
umph&  The  king  finds  with  regret,  that 
all  *his  precautions  and  care  to  maintain 
peace  with  the  Russian  empire  are  fruitlesa, 
and  that  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  have 
prevailed.  His  majesty  sees  all  the  con- 
siderations of  friendship  and  ffood  neighbor- 
hood set  aside  by  the  impenai  court  of  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  the  observance  of  its  engage- 
ments with  his  majesty.  He  sees  that 
court  marching  its  troops  through  the  terri- 
tories of  a  foreign  power,  and,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  treaties,  in  order  to  attack  the 
king  in  his  dominions;  and  thus  taking 
part  in  a  vrar,  in  which  his  enemies  have 
mvolved  the  Russian  empire.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  king  hath  no  other  part  to 
take,  but  to  employ  the  power  which  God 
hath  intrusted  to  hun  in  defbndin^  himself, 
protecting  his  subjects,  and  repellmg  every 
unjust  attack.  His  majesty  will  never  lose 
sight  of  the  rules  which  are  observed,  even 
in  the  midst  of  war,  among  civilized  na- 
tions. But  if,  contrary  to  all  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, those  rules  should  be  violated  by 
the  troops  of  Russia,  if  they  commit  in  the 
king's  territories  disorders  and  excesses  dis- 
aUowed  by  the  law  of  arms,  his  majesty 
must  liot  be  blamed  if  he  makes  reprisals 
in  Saxony ;  and  if,  instead  of  that  sood  or- 
der and  rigorous  discipline  which  have 
hitherto  been  observed  by  his  army,  avoid- 
ing all  sorts  of  violence,  he  finds  himself 
forced,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  sufl^r 
the  provinces  and  subjects  of  Saxcmy  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  own  ter- 
ritories shall  be  treated.  As  to  the  rest,  the 
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kingf  will  soon  publish  to  the  whole  world 
the  futility  of  the  reasons  alleg^ed  by  the 
imperial  court  of  Russia  to  justify  its  ag^ 
gression ;  and  as  his  majesty  is  forced  upon 
making  his|  defence,  he  has  room  to  hope, 
with  oonfidence,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will 
Mess  his  righteous  arms :  that  he  will  dis- 
appoint the  unjust  enterprises  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  grant  him  his  powerful  assist- 
ance, to  enable  him  to  make  head  against 
them/* 

ARMY  OF  TIIE  EMPIRE  RAISED. 
Whin  the  king  of  Prussia  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  several  princes 
who  compose  that  body  were  required  by 
the  dteree  of  the  Aulic  council,  as  we  ob- 
senred  before,  to  iiimish  their  respective 
contingents,  against  him.  Those  who  fear- 
ed him  looked  upon  this  as  a  fair  opportunity 
of  reducing  him ;  4nd  those  who  stood  in 
awe  of  the  house  of  Austria  were,  through 
necessity,  compelled  to  support  that  power 
which  they  dreaded.  Benaes,  they  were 
accustomed  to  the  influence  of  a  family,  in 
which  the  empire  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
in  a  manner  hereditary ;  and  were  also  in- 
timidated by  the  appearance  of  a  confede- 
racy the  most  formidable,  perhaps,  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  Yet,  notwithstaoding 
idl  this,  the  oimtingents,  both  of  men  and 
money,  were  collected  slowly;  the  troops 
were  badly  composed ;  and  many  of  those, 
not  only  of  the  Protestant  princes,  but  also 
of  the  Catholics,  showed  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance to  act  against  his  Prussian  majesty, 
which,  indeed,  none  of  them  would  have 
been  able  to  do,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ae- 
sistance  of  the  French  under  the  prince  de 
Soubise.  The  elector  palatine  lost  above 
a  thousand  men  by  desertion.  Four  thou- 
sand of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Wtrtemberg  bemg  deliver^  to  the  French 
commiasary  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
were  immediately  reviewed;  but  the  re- 
view was  scarcely  finished,  when  they  be- 
gan to  cr^  aloud,  that  they  were  sold. 
Rext  morning  thirty  of  them  deserted  at 
once,  and  were  soon  followed  by  parties  of 
twenty  and  thirty  each,  who  forced  their 
way  through  the  detachments  that  guarded 
the  gates  of  Stutgard,  and  in  the  evening 
the  mutiny  became  general  They  fired 
upon  the  officers  in  their  barracks,  and  let 
their  general  know,  that  if  he  did  not  im- 
mediately withdraw,  they  would  put  him  to 
death.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  omcers,  hav- 
ing pursued  the  deserters,  brought  back  a 
part  of  them  prisoners,  when  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers,  declared,  that,  if  they  were 
not  immediately  released,  they  would  set 
fire  to  the  stadt-house  and  barracks;  upon 
which  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  late 
in  the  evening.  Next  mormng  the  soldiers 
Qieembled,  and  having  seized  some  of  the 


officers,  three  or  four  handred  of 
marched  out  of  the  town  at  that  time,  with 
the  music  of  the  regiments  playing  befiire 
them ;  and  in  this  manner  near  tbree  thoa- 
sand  of  them  filed  of^  and  the  remainder 
were  afterwards  discharged. 

THE  AUSTRIANS  TAKE  GABEL. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  upon  his  teaviii^ 
Bohemia,  eiter  the  battle  of  Kolin,  retirsd 
towards  Saxony,  as  we  observed  belbie ;  and 
having  sent  his  heavy  artillery  and  nortan 
up  the  Elbe  to  Dresden,  fixed  hk  camp  en 
the  banks  of  the  river,  at  Leitmeritz,  whefe 
his  main  army  was  strongly  intrenched, 
whilst  roarescbal  Keith,  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  encamped  on  the  opps- 
site  shore ;  a  free  eommunicaticix  being 
kept  open  by  means  of  a  bridge.  At  the 
same  time  detachments  were  oideied  to 
secure  the  passes  into  Saxony.  As  this 
position  of  the  king  of  Pruasia  prevented 
the  Austrians  from  being  able  to  penetiate 
into  Saxony  by  the  'WBy  of  the  Elbe,  they 
moved,  by  slow  marches,  into  the  ciide  i 
Buntzlaw,  and,  at  last,  with  a  detachnent 
commanded  by  the  duke  d'Aremfoerg  and 
M.  Macguire,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Jbbs 
fell  eudcfenly  upon,  and  took  the  importaat 
post  at  Gabel,  situated  between  Boemiib 
LeypSy  and  Zittau,  <  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence made  by  the  Prussian  garrison,  under 
major-general  Putkammer,  consisting  of  four 
battalions,  who  were  obliged  to  sorreoder 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Anstnans  baring 
by  this  motion  gained  a  march  towards  Vn- 
satia,  upon  a  corps  which  hsd  been  detach- 
ed under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Prussia  to  watch  them,  his  Prussian  m^esty 
thought  proper  to  leave  Leitmeritz  on  the 
twentieth  in  the  mornin^,  and  lay  that 
night  at  Lickowitz,  a  villa^pe  opposite  id 
Leitmeritz,  of  which  a  battalion  of  hid 
troops  still  kept  possession,  while  the  rest 
of  his  army  remained  encamped  in  the  plain 
before  that  place.  Next  moroing,  at  bicak 
of  day,  prince  Henry  decamped,  and  osde 
so  good  a  disposition  for  his  retreat,  that  he 
did  not  lose  a  single  man,  thongli  be  march- 
ed in  sight  of  tlie  whole  body  of  Anstiiu 
irregulars.  He  passed  the  bridge  at  Leit- 
mentz,  after  withdrawing  the  battalion  that 
was  in  the  town;  snd  ^lavin^  bnint  the 
bridge,  the  whole  army  united,  and  nnde  a 
smaU  movement  towards  the  paasea  of  the 
mountains ;  the  king  then  lying  at  Solowiti, 
near  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Lems- 
chutz  was  fought  on  the  first  of  October  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  beacy  \mggkgt 
was  sent  on  in  the  afternoon  with  a  prafier 
escort;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
second  the  army  marched  m  two  Ar>KwM»e, 
and  encamped  on  the  high  groundaat  Lnae- 
chitz,  a  little  beyond  L^ai,  where  it  hailid 
the  twenty-third.    No   attack 
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iwn  the  raar-gaaidf  tfaoofh  gnat  numben 
or  Auitrian  hwBu«»  audodier  irregulavB,  l»d 
appeared  the  evening  before  within  cannon- 
sfaot  of  the  Pnumo  ctanp.  On  the  twenty* 
fimrth  the  army  marched  to  Nellendorf ;  on 
the  twenty-lifth  it  encamped  near  Cotte,  on 
the  twenty-dxth  near  Pima,  where  it  haltp 
ed  the  next  day;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
it  croflsed  the  nver  near  that  place,  and  en- 
tered Luaatia,  where,  by  the  end  of  the 
montb,  it  encamped  at  Bautzen. 

The  king's  army  made  this  retreat  with 
all  the  Bucceaa  that  could  be  wished ;  but 
the  corps  under  the  prince  of  Prasna  bad 
not  the  same  good  fortune.  FVir  the  Aae- 
trianfl,  immediately  after  their  taking  Gabel, 
not  a  strong  detachment  agamst  Zittau,  a 
tiading  town  in  the  chrde  of  Upper  Seixony, 
where  the  Prussians  had  large  magazines, 
ud  a  gBLrrison  of  six  battalions,  and,  in  his 
si^ht,  attacked  it.  vrith  uncommon  rage. 
Paying  no  regard  to  the  inhabitants  as  bemg 
friends  or  allies,  but  determined  to  reduce 
the  place  before  the  kin^  of  Prussia  could 
have  time  to  march  to  its  relief,  they  no 
9»ner  arrived  before  it,  than  they  bombard- 
ed and  cannoniuied  it  with  such  fury,  that 
moat  of  the  garrison,  finding  themselves  un- 
able to  resist,  made  their  escape,  and  carri- 
ed off  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  maga- 
oaea,  leaving  only  three  or  fonr  hundred 
men  in  the  town,  under  colonel  Diricke,  to 
hold  it  out  as  long  as  possible;  which  he 
accordinaiy  did,  till  the  place  was  almost 
deitroyed.  The  cannonading  began  on  the 
iwenty-third  of  July,  at  eleven  in  the  mom- 
ijf,  and  lasted  till  five  in  the  evening.  In 
thia  apace  of  time  four  thousand  balls,  many 
rf  tbem  red-hot,  were  fired  into  this  unfbr- 
tmiate  uity,  with  so  little  intermission,  that 
It  was  soon  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  In 
me  confbsion  which  the  conflaflmtion  pro- 
dneed,  the  Austrians  entered  the  town,  and 
the  inhabiUnts  imagined  that  they  had  then 
Mthing  fiirther  to  fear;  and  that  their 
mends  the  Austrians  would  assist  them  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  and  saving  the 
place;  but  in  this  particular  their  expecta- 
^s  were  disappointed.  The  Pandours 
and  Sclavonians,  who  rushed  in  with  regu- 
ar  troops,  made  no  distinction  between  the 
"waians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zittau :  in- 
stead of  helpmg  to  quench  the  flames,  they 
wgan  to  plunder  the  warehouses  which  the 
ftj  had  not  reached ;  so  that  all  the  valu- 
able merchandise  they  contained  was  either 
arried  off,  or  reduced  to  ashes.  Upwards 
of  nx  hundred  houses,  and  almost  all  the 
P«blic  buUdings,  the  cathedrals  of  St  John, 
*«  St  iamea,  the  orphan-house,  eight  par- 
»wge-hou8es,  eight  schools,  the  town-house, 
aw  everything  contained  m  it,  the  public 
weyh-bouse,  the  prison,  the  archives,  and 
all  the  other  documenta  of  the  town-coun- 


cil, the  plate,  and  other  filing*  of  vidue, 
preisented  to  the  town,  ftom  time,  to  time, 
by  the  emperars,  kings,  and  olhe^  princes 
and  noblemen,  were  entirely  destroyed,  and 
more  than  foor  hundred  citizens  were  killed 
in  this  assault  Of  the  whole  town  there 
were  left  standing  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  houses,  two  churches,  ihe  ooon- 
cil,  library,  and  the  salt-work.  The  queen 
of  Poland  was  so  a^ted  hy  this  md^- 
choly  account,  tiiat  she  is  said  to  have  faint- 
ed away  upon  hearing  it  As  this  city  be- 
longed to  their  friend  the  kfaig  of  Poland, 
the  Austrians  thought  proper  to  publish  an 
excuse  ibr  their  conduct,  ascribing  it  entirely 
to  the  necessity  they  were  under,  and  the 
obstinate  defence  made  by  the  Prussian 
garrison.  But  what  excuses  t;an  atone  for 
such  barbarity? 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PRUSSIA  I^AVES  THE 

ARMY. 
Tfits  corps  under  the  prince  of  Prussia, 
which  had  been  witnesses  to  the  destrdction 
of  this  unhappy  place,  was,  by  the  king's 
march  to  wntzen,  fortunately  extricated 
fVom  the  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
Austrians,  who,  upon  his  majesty's  approach, 
retired  fVom  their  pObts  on  the  right  Soon 
afler  this  event,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  find- 
ing his  health  much  impaired  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  campaign  Xl)«  quitted  the  ar-^ 
my,  and  returned  to  Berlin.  In  the  mean 
time,  mareschal  Keith,  who  had  been  left 
upon  the  frontier,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  arrived  at  Pima, 
having  been  much  harassed  in  his  march  by 
the  enemy's  irre^lar  troops,  and  lost  some 
wagons  of  provisions  and  oaggage.  After 
resting  a  day  at  Pima,  he  pursueo  his  march 
throu^  Dresden  with  tweqty  battalions, 
and  i&ty  squadrons,  and  encamped  on  the 
right  of  the  Elbe,  before  the  gate  of  the 
new  city,  from  whence  he  joined  the  king 
between  Bautzen  and  Coerlitz.  The  Prus- 
sian army,  now  reassembled  at  this  place, 
amotmtea  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  be- 
sides twelve  battalions  and  ten  squadrons 
which  remained  in  the  famous  caitap  at 
Pima,  under  the  prince  of  Anhault-Dessaii, 
to  cover  Dresden,  secure  the  gorges  of  the 
paountains,  and  check  the  incursions  of  the 
Austrian  irregulars,  with  whom,  as  they, 
were  continually  flying  about  the  skirts  of 
the  Prussian  army,  as  well  in  their  encamp- 
menta  as  on  their  marches,  almost  daily 
skirmiriies  happened,  with  various  success. 
Though  some  of  these  encounters  were 
very  bloody,  they  cost  the  Prussians  much 
fower  men  than  they  lost  by  desertion  since 
the  battle  of  Kolin.  The  reason  seems  ob- 
vious:— -the  Pmssian  army  had  been  re- 
cmited,  in  times  of  peace,  from  all  parts  of 
Germany ;  and  though  this  way  of  recmit- 
ing  may  be  very  proper  in  such  times,  yet 
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it  cftDDOt  be  expected  to  answer  in  a  atate 
of  actual  war,  especially  an  i|nfi>rtunate 
war;  .because  the  fidelity  of  such  soldiers 
can  never  be  so  much  depended  on  as  that 
of  natives,  who  serve  their  natural  sove- 
reign from  principle,  and  not  merely  for  pa^ , 
ana  who  must  deeert  their  country,  their 
parents,  and  their  friends,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  desert  their  prince. 

COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  ENGLAND 
AND  06TEND  BROKE  OFF. 
It  will  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of 
some  events  which  could  not  easily  be  men- 
tioned before,  without  breaking  through  the 
order  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  in  the 
writing  of  this  history.  The  empress-queen, 
more  embittered  than  ever  against  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  his  allies,  recalled  her  minis- 
ters, count  Coloredo  and  monsieur  25ohem, 
from  London,  towards  the  beginniug  of  July ; 
and  about  the  same  time  count  Kaunitz, 
ffreat  chanceUor  of  the  empire,  informed 
Mr.  Keith,  the  British  minister  at  Vienna, 
that  the  court  of  London,  by  the  succors  it 
had  given,  and  still  continued  to  give  the 
king  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  by  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, having  broken  the  solemn  engage- 
ments which  united  this  crown  with  tiie 
house  of  Austria,  her  majesty  the  empress- 
^ueen  had  thought  proper  to  recall  her  min- 
ister from  En^and,  and  consequently  to 
break  off  all  correspondence.    Mr.  Keith, 
in  pursuance  of  this  notice,  set  out  from  Vi- 
enna on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July ;  as  did 
also  Mr.  DesroUes,  his  Britannic  majestys 
minister  at  the  court  of  Brussels,  from  this 
last  place,  about  the  same  time.    On  the 
seventh  of  July,  general  Pisa,  commandant 
of  Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  the  maritime  ports 
of  Flanders,  sent  his  adjutant  to  the  Englisdi 
vice-consul  at  Ostend,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
mominff,  to  tell  him,  that  by  orders  from  his 
court  aU  communication  with  Englaivd  was 
broke  off;  and  desired  the  vice-consul  to  in- 
timate to  the  packet>boats  and  British  i^ip- 
ping  at  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  Nieuport,  to  de- 
part in  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  to  return 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  empress-queen 
till  further  disposition  should  be  made.  The 
reasons  alleged  by  the  court  of  Vienna  for 
debarring  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty from  the  use  of  these  ports,  obtained 
lor  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  arms  and 
treasures  of  Great  Britain,  were,  ^  That  her 
imperial  majesty  the  empress-queen,  could 
not,  with  indifference,  see  England,  instead 
of  giving  the  succors  due  to  herliv  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
her  enemv  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  actual- 
ly aflM  him  all  manner  of  assistance,  as- 
sembling armies  to  oppose  those  which  the 
most  christian  king,  her  ally,  had  sent  to  her 


aid,  and  sufij^ing  privataen  to 
open  violence  in  ner  roada»  under  the  can- 
non of  her  ports  and  ooaflts,  witbont  givim 
the  least  satis&ctbn  or  answer  to  the  oq»> 
plaints  made  on  that  aoooant ;  and  tlie  loag 
of  Great.  Britain  himselt  at  the  Yerj  time 
she  was  o&ring  him  aneutrali^  for  Hano- 
ver, publishing,  by  a  message  to  his  paiiit- 
ment,  that  she  had  formed,  with  the  most 
christian  king,  dangerous  deasgns  agaiosc 
that  electorate ;  therefore,  her  majesty,  de- 
sirous of  providing  for  the  seciuily  of  her 
ports,  judged  it  expedient  to  give  the  Ibre- 
mentioned  orders;  and  at  the  same  dose  to 
declare,  that  she  could  no  kaiger  pennit  a 
free  communication  between  her  sninBctB 
and  the  English,  which  had  hithoto  been 
founded  upon  treaties  that  Great  Britain  had, 
without  scruple,  openly  viobted."  Notwith- 
standing these  orders,  the  En^isfa  facket- 
boats,with  letters, were  allowed  topaasasesD- 
al  to  and  from  Ostend ;  the  ministencf  her  im- 
perial majesty  wisely  considering  how  good  » 
revenue  the  postage  of  English  letters  faringb 
into  the  postoffice  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. Ostend  and  Nieuport,  by  order  of 
her  imperial  majesty,  received  each  of  then 
a  French  garrison ;  the  ionner  oo  the  nine- 
teenth of  July,  and  the  latter  the  next  day. 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  K  Moilte,  upcsi 
whose  arrival  the  Austrian  troops  evacoated 
those  places ;  though  the  empne&4fatBea  still 
reserved  to  herself  in  both  of  them,  the  fill] 
and  free  exercise  of  all  her  rig^hl^  of  sove- 
reignty ;  to  which  purpose  an  oatb  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  French  commsn^nt  by 
her  majesty's  minister-plentpoteQtiaiy  for 
the  government  of  the  Low-Coantnea.  At 
the  same  time,  their  imperial  and  most  chris- 
tian majesties  notified  to  the  maglstncy  of 
Hamburgh,  that  they  must  not  adnit  anv 
English  men  of  war,  or  transporta^  jnlo  thes* 
port,  on  pain  of  having  a  French  garfiaon 
imposed  on  them.  The  city  of  Goelders. 
which  had  been  blocked  up  oj  the  French 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  soniiiier«  wms 
forced  by  fomine  to  capitulate  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  August,  and  the  garrison  march- 
ed out  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  in  order 
to  be  conducted  to  Berlin ;  hot  so  snnj  of 
them  deserted,  that  when  they  paaaed  by 
Ck>logn,  the  whole  garrison  ««i«=wlwj  only 
of  the  commandant  and  forty-seven  nken. 
By  the  surrender  of  this  place  the  whole 
country  lay  open  to  the  iSnench  and  their 
allies  quite  up  to  Magdebourg;  and  the  em- 
press-queen immediately  received  two  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  from  the  revenocs  of 
Cloves  and  la  Marcke  alone. 

To  return  to  the  affiiirs  more  immediBSeiy 
relating  to  the  kmg  of  Pnissis.  llie  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  prince  of  AnhanH-Des- 
sau  at  Pima  were  attacked,  on  the  tenth  of 
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JiMigs^  fagr  ^  My  ^  IraoHin,  and  oUler  ir- 
regular troops  cf  the  Auitiiaai;  but  the 
Prufloaiis  00011  obliged  tbem  to  retitei,  with 
ihe  Ion  of  soTeiml  men  and  two  pieeee  of 
MUQfiOD.    Od  the  suieteeiith  of  die  noie 
noDth,  evly  in  the  menuag,  a  great  num- 
wr  of  Austrian  pandours  sorroonded  a  little 
owB  called  Gkitliebe^  in  which  a  Pruflsian 
rarrisen  was  (quartered,  with  a  design  to 
ake  it  by  surpneoL  The  pandours  attacked 
t  oa  all  sidee^  and  in  the  beginning  killed 
weoty-three  Prussianfl^  and  wosnded  many; 
Hit  the  PrusBians  having  rallied,  repuhMd 
be  asBBilante  with  great  loss.  These,  how* 
!ver,  were  bat  a  sort  of  preludes  to  mnoh 
nore  decisive  actions  which  happened  soop 
ifisr.    Silesia,  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
tisturbed  this  year,  began  now  to  ieel  the 
ifiects  of  war.    Baron  Jahnus^  an  Austrian 
olooel,  entering  that  oonntry  with  only  a 
landfol   of   men,  made   himself   master 
i  Hirschberg,  Waldenberg,   Gottesburg, 
''nuikeDstein,  and  Landshut    They  were, 
ndeed,  but  open  places ;  and  he  was  repnls- 
id  in  an  attempt  upon  Strigau.  On  the  side 
if  Franoonia,  the  army  ofthe  empire  was 
MemUing  with  all  speed,  under  the.  prince 
)f  Saxe-mldburghausen ;  the  French  were 
narcbittg  a  second  auny  from  their  interior 
irorinces  into  Alsace,  in  order  to  join  the 
mperialists:  the  first  division  of  their  troops 
tad  already  entered  the  empire,  and  were 
idvanced  as  far  as  Hanau.     The  Swedes 
rere  now  preparing,  with  the  utmost  ezpe- 
lition,  to  send  a  numerous  army  into  Pom- 
.'lania ;  and  the  Russians,  who^  since  the 
aking  of  Memel,  bad  not  done  the  king  of 
^ruasta  mnch  damage,  besides  that  of  oblig- 
Dg  them  to  keep  an  army  in  Prussia  to  op- 
lose  them,  and  interrupting  the  trade  of 
Conigsberg  by  their  squadrons,  were  sgain 
idvancin^  with  hasty  sondes  towards  I^s- 
ia,  marking  their  steps  with  horrid  desds^ 
ion.    Field-mareschal  Lehwald,  who  had 
leeo  left  in  Prussia,  with  an  army  of  thirty 
hoQsand  men,  to  guard  that  kingdom  during 
be  absence  of  his  roaster,  was  encamped 
tear  Velau  when  the  Russians,  to  the  nam* 
ter  of  eighty  thousand,  after  taking  Memel, 
dvanced  against  the  territories  of  the  Pru»> 
iaa  king,  whose  situation  now  drew  upon 
am  the  attention  of  all  Europe.    In  the 
light  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  <^ 
Vugust,  colonel  Malachowsti,  one  c?  mare- 
chal  Lehwald^s  officers,  marched  to  recon- 
ioitre  the  position  of  the  enemy,  when  a 
ikirmish  happened,  which  lasted  near  two 
KMirs,  between  his  advanced  ranks  and  a 
loasian  detachment,  three  times  stronger 
ban  the  Prussians.  The  Russians  were  re- 
vised, and  fled  into  the  woods,  after  having 
ifty  men  killed,  and  a  great  number  woun£ 
?d.    The  Prussians  iMt  but  one  man,  and 
iiad  fourteen  wognded 


MAR£9CHAL  LESSWALD  AT^TACKS  THE 
RUaSOLAKS  NEAR  J^ORKITXEN. 

BsvHiAL  Other  littk  skinnieikes  hafipened 
between  straggling  partiesof  the  two  armies ; 
and  the  Russians  west  on  piUa^nngand  lay- 
ing waste  everything  before  uien^  till  at 
length  the  two  armies  having  approached 
one  another  in  Brandenbuigh-Pnissia,  mares- 
chal  Lehwald,  finding  it  impossible  to  spare 
detachments  from  so  small  a  number  as  his 
was,  compared  to  that  of  the  enemy,  to 
cover  the  wretched  inhabithnts  from  |he  out- 
rages committed  on  them  by  the  Russian 
oossacs,  and  other  barbarians  belonging  to 
them,  judged  it  absolutely  necessary  to  at- 
tack their  main  aimy,  and  accordingly,  not- 
withstanding his  great  disadvantai^  in  al- 
most every  respect,  he  resolved  to  hnsani  a 
battl<3  on  the  thirtieth  of  August   The  Rus^ 
smz^  oonsidting,  as  we  befi^  observH^d,  of 
eighty  thousand  regulars,  under  the  cesa- 
maod  of  mareschal  Apraxin,  avoiding  the 
open  field,- were  intrenched  in  a  most  ad- 
vantageous damp  near  Norkitten  in  Prussia. 
Their  arm^  was  composed  of  fimr  lines, 
each  of  wmch  was  guarded  by  an  intrencb- 
ment,  and  the  whole  was  defended  by  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  batteries  being 
pkoed  upon  all  the  eminences,  mareschal 
Lehwald's  army  scarcely  amounting  to  thirty 
thousand  men.    The  action  began  at  five  in 
the  morning*  and  was  carried  on  with  so 
much  vigor,  that  the   PcussianB  entirely 
broke  the  whole  first  line  ofthe  enemy,  and 
forced  all  their  batterie&    The  prince  of 
Holstein  Gottorp,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, routed  the  Ruaiian  cavdiy,  and  after- 
waxds  fell  upon  a  ref^ment  of  granadiera, 
which  was  cut  to  pieces-;  but  when  the 
Prusstsns  came  to  tl»e  second  intrencluyent, 
mareschal  Lehwald,  seeing  that  he  oonU 
not  attempt  to  carry  it  witiMit  exposing  his 
army  too  much,  took  the  resolution  to  retire. 
The  Prussians  returned  to  their  fbrmercamp 
at  Velau,  and  the  Russians  remained  in  their 
present  situation.    The  loss  of  the  Prus- 
sians, little  exceeding  two  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  was  immediately  replaced  out 
of  the  disciplined  militia.    The  Russians 
lost  a  much  greater  number.    General  La- 
pucbin  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
with  a  colonel  of  the  Russian  artillery ;  but 
the  former  was  sent  back  on  his  parole.  The 
Prussian  army  had,  at  first,  made  themselves 
masters  of  above  eighty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
but  were  afterwards  obliged  to  abandon 
them,  with  eleven  of  their  own,  for  want 
of  carriages.  Three  Russian  generals  weiei 
killed;  Imt  the  Prussians  kst  no  general  or 
offioer  of  distinction,  of  which  rank  count 
Dohna  was  the  only  one  that  was  wounded. 
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HAfiTTY  RETREAT  OF  THE  RUSSIANS 
OUT  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Aimt  this  engagement,  mareschal  Lefa- 
wftld  dienged  the  poeitkin  of  hie  army,  by 
drawing  towarde  Petenwali;  and  the  Rae- 
eiane,  uter  remaininfip^quite  inactive  till  the 
thirteenth  of  Septemoer,  on  a  sadden,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  every  one,  retreated  out 
of  Prussia  with  such  precipitation,  that  they 
left  ail  their  sick  and  wounded  behind  lihem, 
to  t;he  amount  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
men,  together  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  confliderable  part  of  their  military 
stores.  Mareschal  Aprazin  masked  his  de- 
sign by  advancing  all  his  irregulars  towards 
the  Prossian  army ;  so  that  mai^eschal  Leh- 
wald  was  not  informed  of  it  till  the  third 
day,  when  he  detached  prince  (Seorge  of 
Holstein  with  ten  thousand  horse  to  pursue 
them ;  but  with  little  hopes  of  commg  up 
with  them,  as  they  made  roreed  marches,  in 
order  to  be  the  sooner  hi  their  own  country. 
However,  the  PrussiaBS  took  some  of  them 
prisoners,  and  many  stragglers  were  killed 
ov  the  country  people  in  their  flight  towards 
Tilsit,  which  they  abandoned,  though  they 
still  kept  Memel,  and  shortly  after  added 
eome  new  fbrtifications  to  that  place.  They 
made  their  retreat  in  two  columns,  one  dr 
which  directed  its  course  towards  Memel ; 
while  the  other  took  the  nearest  way  through 
the  bailiwick  of  Abetemen,  and  threw  bridges 
over  the  river  Jura.  Both  columns  burned 
every  village  they  passed  thnnigh  without 
distinction.  The  Prunians  were  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  pursuit  of  these  barbarians, 
because  the  bridges,  thrown  over  the  river 
Memel,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  violence 
of  the  stream.  The  Russian  army  sufiered 
greatly  for  want  of  bread,  as  all  the  coun- 
tries were  ruined  through  which  it  passed, 
so  that  they  could  procure  no  sort  of  sub- 
sistence but  herbsffe  and  rye  bread.  All  the 
roads  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  horses.  The  real  cause  of  this  sudden 
retreat  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  reason 
of  stopping  so  long,  the  year  before,  on  the 
borders  of  Lithuania ;  though  the  occasion 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  illness  of  the 
czarina,  who  was  seized  with  a  kind  of 
apoplectic  fit,  and  had  made  some  new  regu- 
lations in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
which  rendered  it  expedient  that  the  regu- 
lar fi)rces  should  be  at  hand,  to  support  the 
measures  Utken  by  the  government^ 

GOTHA  TAKEN. 
Thb  king  of  Prussia,  after  remaining  for 
some  time  encamped  between  Bautzen  and 
Goerlitz,  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Bem- 
Btedel ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  his 
army  came  in  sight  of  the  Austrian  camp, 
and  within  cannon-shot  of  it :  upon  which 
the  Aostrians  struck  their  tents,  and  drew 
up  in  (ttder  of  battle  before  their  campu  The 


king  formed  his  army  over  against  tbcsL 
and  iaomediately  went  to  reconnoitre  He 
ground  between  the  armies ;  Imt,  as  it  wu 
then  late,  he  deferred  the  moreezieteiiBi- 
natioD  of  that  eircamstanoe  till  the  next 
day.  The  two  armies  eontinnedm[ider  am 
all  night  Next  mominj^,  at  break  of  d^. 
the  kmg  found  the  Austrians  encamped  widi 
their  r^t  at  the  river  Weisle ;  the  restcf 
their  army  extended  along  a  rising  gnMmd, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  mh  wood, 
which  protected  their  1^;  and  beftre their 
finont,  at  the  bottom  (^  the  hill  oo  which 
they  were  drawn  up,  was  a  adsH  brook, 
passable  onhr  in  three  jdacei^  and  fiir  no 
more  than  four  or  five  men  abreast  To- 
wards the  left  of  their  army  was  an  open- 
ing, where  three  or  four  haftalinw  mght 
have  mardied  in  finont ;  but  behiad  it  they 
had  placed  three  lines  of  inlhntiy,  and  on  i 
hill  which  flanked  this  opebinff,  within  mos- 
ketpshot,  were  placed  mur  &oasBDd  fine, 
with  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of  cannon ;  mtfaal, 
in  reality,  this  was  the  strongeet  part  of  their 
camp.  The  king  left  nothing  undone  to 
bring  the  Austrians  to  a  battle ;  but  findinf 
them  absolutely  bent  on  avoadinff  it,  afler 
lying  four  davs  before  them,  he  aim  hisanDf 
returned  to  their  camp  at  BemsledeL  Thej 
were  followed  by  some  of  the  enemy's  bo^ 
sars  and  pandours,  who,  however,  bad  not 
the  satisfkction  to  take  the  smallest  booty  io 
this  retreat  The  Austrian  army,  wbiefa 
thus  declined  eneaging,  was,  by  their  own 
account,  a  hundred  and  tfair^  thoosBod 
strong,  more  than  douUe  the  number  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who,  the  daj^  he  retnined 
to  Sernstedd,  after  he  had  retired  about  tiro 
thousand  yards,  again  drew  up  his  armv  is 
line  of  battle,  and  remained  so  opwanb  f^ 
an  hour,  but  not  a  man  stirred  from  the  Aoa- 
trian  camp.  The  army  of  the  enipire,  ooib- 
manded  by  the  prince  of  Saxe-Hitbuigtei- 
sen,  and  that  of  the  French  under  the  prieee 
de  Soubise,  making  together  about  fifty  tbou- 
sand  men,  half  of  which  were  French,  bad 
by  this  time  joined,  and  advanced  as  ftr  as 
&forth  in  Saxony;  upon  which  hisPraasiu! 
majes^,  finding  that  all  his  endeavors  ooold 
not  brmg  the  Austrians  to  an  eneagement, 
set  out  mxn  Lnsatia,  accompaniedoy  llazes- 
chal  Keith,  with  sixteen  battalions  and  fbrtv 
squadrons  of  his  troops,  and  arrived  at  Dree* 
den  on  the  twenty-nmth  of  August,  kaving 
the  rest  of  the  army  in  a  strong  camp^  under 
the  prince  of  Bevern.  With  this  delKb- 
ment,  which  by  the  junction  of  several  bo> 
dies  of  troops,  amounted  to  aboot  forty  tboo- 
sand  men,  he  made  a  quick  mardi,  by  the 
way  of  Leipnc,  towards  Brfkrth,  to  give  bat- 
tle to  the  united  army  of  the  FVench  and  the 
empire.  But  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Er- 
forth,  which  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  enemy  had  retreated  tDwaras 
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Sotbi;  and  upon  his  thither  appfMchftliey 
retired  to  Bj^SMDicb,  where  they  Intrenched 
JieranlTeB  in  a  very  mtwng  campi  Hk 
Dtjert^'fl  head-ooirteiB  were  at  Kirechlaben, 
leir  fdrfurth.  While  the  two  armieB  were 
hu8  situated,  majar-eeneral  Se3Fdelitz»  who 
iccopied  the  town  oiGotha,  being  mfiirmed, 
»n  the  ninetaenth,  that  a  lar^  body  of  the 
inemy  was  coming  towards  hntt,  and  thai  it 
oDsisted  of  two  regiments  of  Austrian  hiis- 
an,  one  regiment  of  French  huasan,  and  a 
tetachment  made  ttp  of  French  grenadierSi 
roops  of  the  army  of  the  empire,  and  a  great 
lumber  of  Croats  and  pandoara^  retired,  and 
KMted  himself  at  some  distance.  The  ene- 
oy  immediately  took  possession  of  the  town 
nd  caatle;  but  geneial  Seydelitz,  havine 
een  reinforced,  attacked  the  eneiny  with 
ucfa  vigor,  that  he  soon  obliged  them  to 
bandon  this  new  conquest,  wad  to  retire 
rith  great  precipitation;  a  report  having 
een  spread,  that  the  Prussian  army  was 
dvaneing  against  them,  with  the  king  him- 
eif  in  person.  The  Prussian  hussars  took 
considerable  booty  on  this  occasion,  and 
fenend  Seydelitz  sent  prisoners  to  the  camp, 
ne  lieutenant-colonel,  three  majors,  four 
ieutenants,  and  sixty-two  soldiers  of  the 
neiny,  who  had  also  about  a  hundred  and 
hirty  killed.  After  this  action  his  Prussian 
oajaty  advanced  near  Eyesenach,  with  a 
esign  to  attack  the  combined  army;  but 
bey  were  ao  strongly  intrenched,  that  he 
inod  it  impracticafie.  His  provision  fall- 
Dg  short,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  towards 
ilrfurth,  and  soon  after  to  Naumburgh,  on 
be  river  Sala;  whereupon  the  combined 
imv  marched,  and  again  took  possession 
f  Grotha,  Erfurth,  and  Weiman ;  which  last 
ibce,  however,  they  soon  after  quitted. 

iCnON  BETWEEN  THE  PRUSSIANS  AND 
AUfirriUANS  NEAR  GOERUTZ. 
Upon  the  long  of  Prussians  leaving  Bem- 
tedel,  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  it 
R  the  sixth  of  September,  and  made  pris- 
oers  a  Prussian  battalion  which  had  been 
eft  there.  The  next  day  fifteen  thousand 
Austrians  attacked  two  battalions  of  gene- 
ftl  Winterfield*s  troops,  being  part  or  the 
itince  of  Bevem's  army,  who  were  posted 
n  ft  high  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^eisB,  near  HennersdorfiJ  in  the  heighbor- 
lood  of  Goerlitz;  and,  after  being  repulsed 
everal  times,  at  last  made  themselves  mas- 
ns  of  the  eminence.  The  loss,  in  this 
ction,  was  considerable  on  both  sides,  but 
[reatest  on  that  of  the  Prussians,  not  so 
inch  by  the  number  of  their  skin,  which 
cncely  exceeded  that  of  the  Austrians,  as 
y  the  death  of  their  brave  general  Winter- 
ield,  who,  as  he  was  leading  up  succors  to 
be  battalions  that  were  enmfed,  received 
"hot  firom  a  cannon,  of  which  he  died  the 
light  folbwing.   The  generals  Nadasti  and 


Clerici,  ooont  d'Arbeig,  coloiiel  Ebickfaan- 
sen,  and  several  other  pMsons  of  distinctkm, 
were  wounded,  and  the  young  count  of 
Qroesbeck  and  the  marquis  d'/^ue  killed, 
on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  who  took  six 
pieces  of  the  Prussian  cannon,  six  nahr  of 
their  colors,  and  made  general  Eemeke,  the 
count  d'Angalt,  and  some  other  officers, 
prisoners.  ^After  this  skirmish,  the  prince 
of  Bevem,  with  the  Prussian  army  under 
his  command,  retreated  fhxn  Goerlitz  to 
Rothenberg,  then  passed  the  Qneass  at  8y- 
ffersdorfi!  from  whence  he  marched  to  Buntz- 
lau,  in  Silesia,  and  on  the  first  of  October 
reached  Bredau,  without  sofiering  any  loss; 
though  the  numerous  army  of  the  Austrians 
fi)llowed  him  fbr  some.daya  Upon  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  chose  a  very  strong  camp  on 
the  other  ode  of  the  Oder,  in  order  to  cover 
the. city  of  Breslau,  to  the  fertifications  of 
which  he  immediately  added  several  new 
worka  Though  neither  side  had  any  very 
signal  advantage  in  this  engagement,  more 
tluin  that  the  Austrians.  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  yet  great  rejoicings  were  made 
at  Vienna  on  account  of  it  The  death  of 
general  Winterfield  was,  indeed,  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  who 
received  at  the  same  time  the  news  cf  this 
misfortune,  and  of  the  Swedes  having  now 
actually  begun  hostilities  in  Poiherania. 

THE  FRENCH  OBLIGE  PRINCE  FER- 
DINAND TO  RETIRE. 

A  BODY  of  the  French,  who,  let  loose 
against  the  king  c£  Prussia,  by  the  ever- 
memorable  and  shameftil  convention  of 
Closter-Seven,  had  entered  the  territories 
of  Halberstadt  and  Magdebourg,  were  worst- 
ed at  iiglen  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  men, 
under  ue  command  of  count  Hc^n,  whom 
prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  detach- 
ed from  a  body  of  troops  with  which  his 
Prussian  majesty  had  sent  him  to  defend 
thoae  countnesL  The  Prussians  took  pris- 
oners the  count  de  Lusignan,  colonel,  eigh- 
teen other  French  officers,  and  four  hundred 
soldiers,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a 
considerable  booty  in  baggage,  &c.  with  the 
loss  of  onlv  two  men;  and,  moreover,  a 
French  officer  and  ibity  men  were  made 
prisoners  at  Halberstadt  Upon  this  check 
the  French  evacuated  the  country  of  Hal- 
berstadt for  a  little  while,  but  returning 
a^ain  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
with  a  considerable  reinforcement  from 
mareschal  Richelieo*s  army,  which  he  now 
could  easily  spare,  prince  Ferdinand  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Winsleben,  near  the  city 
of  Magdeboui^.  The  dangers  which  had 
been  nitherto  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
Prussian  dominions,  by  the  surprising  ac- 
tivity of  their  king,  now  drew  nearer,  and 
menaced  them  on  all  sides.  Mareschal 
Richelieu,  with   eighty  battalions  and  a 
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baodsed  tquaAnu,  mUiei  die  eoonfary  of 
HiUwntadt,  and  loried  imnig— i  eootnbiH 
tioni;  whilst  the ftOiedanny  of  the  FVeodi 
end  imperieiiflta,  being  joined  fay  eiz  dnvh 
euid  ■»&  under  gepeml  Liudoha,  vrbo  had 
juBt  defeated  a  ie|fimeiit  of  PraasiBn  caval- 
Tf  near  Erfinrth,  mamhed  to  WiBBenfela»  a 
eitj  in  the  very  centre  of  Tfanringia.  The 
Swedea  had  actxially  taken  atune  towna  in 
Pomemnia,  and  weie  adirancing  to  beaieBe 
Stetin;  and  the  Aoatriana,  who  had  made 
thenuelvea  maaten  of  lifputz,  and  a  eon- 
aideraUe  part  of  Sileaia,  SbA  now  laid  aiege 
to  Schweidnitz,  and  were  prqiaring  to  paai 
the  Oder,  in  oider  to  attack  the  prince  of 
Betetn  in  hia  camp  near  BraaLau.  In  the 
mean  time  they  made  frequent  and  always 
deatmctiTe  incarsioDa  into  ftandenbargh ;  to 
oppose  which  his  Prussian  majesty  oraered 
d^achments  from  all  his  reffimeants  in  those 
parts  to  join  the  militia  of  Sie  coontry,  and 
sent  the  jnince  of  AnhauhrDessan  from 
Leipsic,  with  &  bodjf  of  ten  thoasand  men, 
to  ffuard  Beriin,  whilst  he  himself  marohed 
wiSi  the  fioops  under  his  command  to  hi' 
terbeek,  on  the  irontier  of  the  Lower  Lusa- 
tia«  to  be  more  at  hand  to  cover  Brtaden- 
burgh,  and  preserre  Che  coramttnicataoa  with 
SUeaia. 

Whilst  these  precautions  were  taking^, 
genenl  Haddick,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  Austrians,  entered  Brandenborgh 
on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  and,  the  next 
day  arrived  before  Berlin,  of  which  city  he 
dManded  a  contributkin  of  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns;  but  contented  himself 
with  two  bundled  and  ten  thousand.  The 
Austrians  pillaged  two  of  the  snhorbs;  but 
before  they  could  do  any  further  nnsohief, 
they  were  obliged  to  reture  in  great  haste, 
at  the  approadi  of  the  prince  of  Anhanlt- 
DessaUt  whose  vanguard  entered  the  cit^ 
in  the  evening  of  tiieir  departure.  This 
alarm,  however,  obliged  the  queen  and  the 
roval  &mily  of  Prussia  to  remove  to  Mag- 
deboonf  on  the  twenty-thiid ;  and  the  most 
valuame  records  were  sent  to  the  fort  hf 
Spandau,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Havel  and 
the  Sphre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  Leipsic  now  felt  roost 
severely  the  cruel  effects  of  the  power  of 
their  new  master.  The  Prussian  command- 
ant in  that  city  had,  by  order  of  the  king,  de- 
manded of  them  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  a  sum  far  greater  than  it  was  in 
their  power  to  raise.  This  truth  they  re- 
presented, but  in  vaia  The  short  time  al- 
lowed them  to  furniah  their  contingents  be- 
ing expired,  and  all  their  efibrts  to  comply 
wHh  the  demand  having  proved  ine^ctu- 
al,  they  were  subjected  to  the  rigors  of 
military  executicm;  in  consequence  of  which 
their  houses  were  occupied  by  the  soldiery, 
who  seined  upon  the  best  apartments,  and 


Ined  at  dMcrelion :  not  Cos  sni 
oould  not  be  iwDd.  SoohwiBn 
cf  thia  distressed  city,  wbem,  cb 
of  October,  an  express  airired, 
tfasEt  his  Priwian  umjerty  vonld  sm  ^ 
there;  and  aooovdingly  Be  Miiwod  a  kt 
minates  after,  attended  by  his  lifefsui. 
At^  the  same  time,  a  mmor  was  spread  ia 
the  city  would  be  delivered  op  to  pffivc 
which  threw  the  inhabitnata  into  tke  ataar 
ooBstsKnatien.  Thor  fenia^  howcwj,  c 
that  respect  were  soon  nfanted,  byUiBi- 
jesty's  declaring,  that  he  was  wifli|f «. 
spare  the  place,  upon  widifinn  thatkalftat 
snm  reqmred  dwoM  be  immediateh  pnc. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  collect  aaoa; 
the  merchants,  traders^  and  otheca  £rb 
thousand  crowns;  bills  of  ezcfaaage  aci? 
drawn  upon  AraslMdan  aod  i^^mri"^  ftr 
seventy  thousand  crowns,  and  limlagnw  i 
given,  by  #ay  of  security  for  the  pajaeet 
of  thirty  thooaand  more  within  a 
was  ai^eed  on.  But  still, 
this,  the  military  ezecution 
even  with  greater  rigor  than  befere,  and  tL 
the  comfort  the  wretched  inhafaitanls 
obtain  was,  that  it  rinnld 
adviee  should  be  received  that  their  b& 
were -acce|Aed. 

BATTLE  OF  BOSBACIL 
The  kin^r  of  Prussia  had  tried  aetcBL 
times  to  bring  tiie  combined  amy  aoier  ik 
pinces  Saxo-Hilbuigfaanaen  and  Soebise 
to  an  ei^gagement  upon  lair  gnasl;  Vet 
finding  them  bent  on  dedming  it,  nolwtb- 
standtng  the  superiority  of  tmar  namketK 
he  had  leoonrse  to  one  of  these  atiekes  d 
war,  by  which  a  general  is  better  eaea  tiaa 
by  the  gaining  m  a  victory.    He  made  a 
feint,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  Octakr. 
as  if  he  intended  nothing  naore  than  lo  v- 
cure  his  own  dominions,  and  naarefa  ki^ 
army  into  winter-qaartera  back  to  BeHb. 
leaving  marescbsl  Keith,  with  oii]rei« 
or  eight  thousand  men,  to  defend  I^fsc. 
Upon  this  the  enemy  took  ooarage,  pad 
the  Sak,  and  having  marched  ap  to  tk 
city,  sammoned  the  mareacbal  to  sanea- 
der ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  the  tiv, 
hia  master,  had  oidered  him  to  dekad  the 
place  to  the  last  extremify,  and  be  voidd 
obey  his  oiders.    The  enemy  thca  tbngfat 
of  besieging  the  ci^;  but,  bdfaretbef  oooU 
prepare  any  one  implement  for  that  par- 
pose,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  sppn"^ 
of  the  king  of  Proaaia,  vi^io,  jod^iagr  the 
his  feint  wouki  probably  induce  tiwa  i^ 
take  the  step  they  did,  had,  by  premao^ 
private  orders,  collected  togvnher  dl  te 
distant  detacbmenls,  some  m  which  verc 
twenty  leagues  asunder,  and  was  advaacsv* 
by  long  marches,  to  Leipsic;  upaa  aotx* 
of  which  the  enemy  repaaaed  the  Sdi- 
The  Prussian  army  was  reanecmhfai  <^ 
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he  twenty-seventh  cf  October,  and  ramain- 
!d  at  Leipiic  the  twenty-eighth  and  twen- 
y-ninth,  when  everybody  expected  a  bat^ 
le  woald  be  ibught  in  the  pkina  of  Latzen. 
)n  the  thirtieth,  the  king  drew  nigh  that 
ilace,  and  on  the  thirty-nnrt,  in  hie  way 
hrough  Weiflsenfels  and  Mereebonrg,  he 
aade  five  hundred  men  prisoners  of  war. 
The  combined  army  had  repaasad  the  Sala 
;t  Weissenfels,  Meresboorg,  and  Halle, 
vhere  they  broke  down  the  bridges;  but 
heae  were  soon  repaired,  and  tm  whde 
Prussian  army,  amoanting  to  no  more  than 
wenty  thousand  men,  having  passed  that 
iver,  through  these  towns,  in  each  of 
vhich  they  left  a  battalion,  joined  again  on 
he  third  cf  November,  in  the  evening,  over 
L^inst  the  enemy,  whose  forces  conisisted 
)t  forty  thousand  French,  and  twenty-five 
housand  imperialista  On  the  fifth,  abont 
line  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Pmssians 
-eceived  mtelligence  that  the  enemv  were 
iveiywhere  in  motion.  They  likewise 
leara  the  drums  beating  the  march,  and,  so 
lear  were  the  two  armies  to  each  other, 
)lainly  perceived  fixmi  their  camp,  that 
iieir  whole  infantry,  which  had  drawn 
learer  upon  the  rising  grounds  over  against 
them,  was  filing  ofi^  towards  their  rig^t  No 
certain  judgment  could,  however,  yet  be 
formed  of  the  enemy's  real  design,  and  as 
tbey  were  in  want  of  bread,  it  was  thought 
probable  that  they  mtended  to  repass  the 
(Jnstrut;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
their  several  motions  were  contradictory  to 
each  other.  At  the  same  time  that  some 
of  their  infiintry  were  filing  off  towards 
their  ri^t,  a  large  body  of  cavalry  wheeled 
round  towards  their  left,  directing  its  march 
all  along  to  the  rising  grounds  with  which 
the  whole  Prussian  camp,  that  lay  in  a  bot- 
tom between  the  villages  of  Rederow  and 
Roefaach,  was  surrounded  within  the  reach 
of  large  cannon.  Soon  after  tiiat,  the  cavalry 
were  seen  to  halt,  and  afterward  to  fitll 
back  to  the  right;  though  some  of  them 
still  remained  where  they  were,  whilst  the 
rest  marched  back.  About  two  in  the  after- 
noon  the  doubts  of  the  Prussians  were 
cleared  up;  it  plainly  appearing  then  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  attack  them,  and 
that  their  dispositions  were  made  with  a 
view  to  surround  them,  and  to  open  the 
action  by  attacking  them  in  the  rear.  A 
body  of  reserve  was  posted  over  against 
Rederow,  to  fidl  upon  their  routed  troops, 
in  case  they  should  be  defeated,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  retiring  to  Mei^bourg,  the  only 
retreat  which  c^d  then  have  been  left 
them.  In  this  situation  the  king  of  Prussia 
reaoWed  to  attack  them.  His  maj^  had 
determined  to  make  the  attack  with  one 
wini^  only,  and  the  disposition  c^the  enemy 
vnade  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  the  left 
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wing.  The  very  instant  the  battle  was 
going  to  begin,  his  majesty  ordered  the  gen- 
eral who  commanded  the  right  win^  to  de- 
cline engaging,  to  take  a  proper  position  in 
consequence  UiereoC  and,  above  all,  to  i»e- 
vent  his  being  surrounded.  All  the  cavalry 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  Pruasiana,  except 
two  or  three  squadrons,  had  already  march- 
ed to  the  left  at  fitll  gallop ;  and  being  ar« 
rived  at  the  place  assigned  them,  they 
formed  over  against  that  of  the  enemy. 
They  then  moved  on  immediately,  the  ene- 
my's advanced  to  meet  them,  and  the  charge 
was  very  fierce,  several  regiments  of  the 
fVench  coming  on  with  great  resolution. 
The  advantage,  however,  was  entnrelyon 
the  side  of  uae  Pmesiana  The  enemy's 
cavalry  being  routed  were  pursued  for  a 
considerable  time  with  great  spirit,  but 
hanng  afterwards  reached  an  eminence, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  rally- 
ing, the  Prussian  cavalry  foil  upon  them 
a^ssh,  and  gave  them  so  total  a  defeat, 
that  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  This 
happened  at  fonr  in  the  afternoon.  Whilst 
the  cavalry  of  the  Prussians  charged,  their 
infimtry  opened.  Tlie  enemy  cannonaded 
them  briskly  during  this  interval,  and  did 
some  execution,  but  the  Prussian  artillery 
was  not  idle.  After  this  cannonading  had 
continued  on  both  sides  a  fiill  quarter  of  an 
hour,  without  the  least  intermission,  the 
fire  of  the  in&ntry  began.  The  enemy 
could  not  stand  it,  nor  resist  the  valor  of  the 
Prussian  foot,  who  gallantly  marched  up  to 
their  batteries.  The  batteries  were  carried 
one  after  another,  and  the  enem^  were 
forced  to  give  way,  which  they  did  m  mat 
oonfiision.  As  the  left  wing  of  the  Prus- 
sians advanced,  the  right  chanf^ed  its  posi- 
tion, and  having  soon  met  with  a  small 
rising  ground,  they  availed  themselves  of 
it,  by  planting  it  with  sixteen  pieces  of 
heavy  arliUery.  The  fire  fiom  thence  was 
partly  pointed  at  the  enemy's  right,  to  in- 
crease the  disorder  there,  and  took  their 
left  wing  in  ftont,  which  was  excessively 
flailed  uiereby.  At  Rve  the  victory  was 
decided,  the  cannonading  ceased,  and  the 
enemy  fled  on  all  sides.  They  were  pur- 
sued as  long  as  there  Vas  aov  light  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  and  it  may  be  said,  that 
ni^t  alone  was  the  preservation  of  this 
army,  which  had  been  so  formidable  in  the 
morning.  They  took  the  benefit  of  the 
darkness  to  hurry  into  Fryburgh,  and  there 
to  repass  the  Unstrut,  which  they  did  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixth,  after  a  whole 
night's  mai^  The  king  of  Prussia  set 
out  early  m  the  morning  to  pursue  them 
with  all  his  cavalry,  supported  by  four  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers,  the  in&ntry  following 
them  in  two  columns.  The  enemy  hsd 
passed  the  Unstrut  at  Fryburgh,  when  the 
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Prasaani  amved  on  its  baolu,  and  as  they 
had  hamt  the  bridge,  it  became  neceaaaiy 
to  make  another,  which,  however,  was  aoon 
done.  The  cavalry  passed  first,  but  coald 
not  come  up  with  the  enemy  till  five  in  the 
evening,  upon  the  hills  of  fickersberg.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  fi>rce  them  there,  for 
which  reason  the  king  thought  proper  to 
canton  his  army  in  the  nearest  villages,  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  his  hussars 
had  in  taking  near  three  hundred  bag|g>age 
wagons,  and  evenrthing  they  contam^ 
The  whole  loss  of  the  Pnissians,  in  this  im- 
portant engagement,  did  not  exceed  five 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  fi>hner  was  general  Meincke,  and  among 
the  latter  prince  Henry  and  general  Seyde- 
litz.  The  enemy  lost  sixty-fbor  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  great  many  standiuds  and  colorB, 
near  three  thousand  men  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several 
generals,  and  other  (3ieers  of  distinction. 
Three  hundred  wagons  were  sent  to  Leip- 
sic,  laden  with  woiuded  French  and  Swiss. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  towards 
Eckersberg,  the  enemy  retreated  with  ^reat 
precipitation ;  and,  after  marching  all  mght, 
arrived  the  next  day  at  Erfiirth,  in  the  nt> 
most  want  of  every  necessary  of  life,  not 
having  had  a  morsel  of  bread  ibr  two  days, 
during  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  hve 
upon  turnips,  radishes,  and  ouier  roots, 
which  they  dufir  out  of  the  earth.  The 
French,  under  ue  duke  de  Richelieu,  were 
preparing  to  go  into  winter-quarters^  but, 
upon  the  news  of  this  defeat  of  the  combined 
army,  they  sffain  nut  themselves  in  motion, 
and  a  large  detachment  of  them  advanced 
as  &r  as  Duderstadt,  to  fiivor  the  retreat  of 
their  countrymen  under  the  prince  de  Sou- 
bise,  who,  with  great  precipitancy,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  from  Erfiirth  to  the 
county  of  Hohenstein,  and  fixxn  thence  bent 
their  march  towards  Halberstadt  Of  the 
remains  of  the  imperial  army  which  was 
now  almost  entirely  dispersed,  whole  bodies 
deserted,  and  went  over  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  soon  after  the  bettl& 
THE  AU8TRIANS  TAKE  SCHWEIDNITZ. 
Whilst  his  Prussian  majesty  was  thus 
successful  against  the  French  and  Imperi- 
alists, the  Austrians,  who  had  carefiiUy 
avoided  coming  to  an  open  enmn^ment 
with  him,  gained  gromid  apace  in  Silesia. 
A  detachment  of  their  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  count  Nadasti,  had  already  invest- 
ed Schweidnitz,  and  opened  the  trenchiM 
before  it  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Octob^. 
The  PrusBian  garrison,  commanded  hy  gen- 
eral de  la  Motte  Fouquet,  determined  to  de- 
fend the  place  as  long  as  possible ;  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  thirtieth  they  made  a  sally, 
in  which  they  killed,  wounded,  and  took 


pnsoners,  eight  hundred  of  tbe 

and  did  some  damage  to  Iheir  works ;  faui 

on  the  sixth  of  November  the  AostiiaDs  ke- 

Sin  to  cannonade  the  city  fbrioiidy,  and  oo 
e  eleventh  made  theinaelveB  maateiscf 
the  ramparts  by  assault  Thepnison, 
ever,  having  taken  care,  durmg  the  a 
to  throw  up  a  strong  intrenchment  in 
mariiet-place,  retreated  thither,  and  heU 
out  till  the  next  day,  when  they  msmoAe^ 
ed  themselves  prisoneie  of  waj-.  After  tbe 
reduction  of  this  pboe,  geaerai  l^Mssd. 
ieavinfif  in  it  a  sufficient  garrisoi^  sMrehed 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troopa^  and  joined 
the  main  army  of  the  AusCnaas,  under  the 
command  of  prince  Charles  of  Lonain  uid 
mareschal  Daun,  who,  whilst  he  was  bosied 
in  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  had  invested 
Breslau  on  the  left  of  the  Oder ;  the  prince 
of  Severn  defending  it  on  the  right,  wbeie 
he  was  stronffly  encamped,  with  his  little 
army,  under  the  cannon  of  the  city.  The 
whole  army  of  the  Austrians  bein^  now  re- 
assembled, and  inteUigenoe  having  been 
brought,  not  only  of  the  king*  of  Prmnt's 
late  victory  near  Leipsic,  bat  also  that  he 
was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  pnsoe 
of  Severn,  it  was  resolved  immediately  to 
attack  the  kst  in  his  intrenchiDeBlB.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  twenty-eeoond  of  Noven- 
ber,  arout  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Aasbi- 
ans  began  a  most  fiirioos  dischsjge  of  their 
cannon,  forty  of  whidi  were  twenty^bor 
pounders,  and  this  continued  witfaoat  ceBs> 
mg  till  one,  when  it  was  saoeeeded  hf  a 
severe  fire  of  their  small-arma,  whkh  lastod 
till  five  m  the  eveniiijg.  Tbe  Pranaos, 
with  undaunted  resolotbii,  stood  two  of  tbe 
most  violent  attacks  that  were  ever  made ; 
but  at  the  third,  overpowered  by  nnaiben; 
and  assailed  on  both  sides,  they  b^u  to 
lose  ground,  and  were  fiiroed  to  retirs  fivsi 
one  mtrenchment  to  another.  In  this  a* 
tremitr,  night  coming  on,  the  .PniiMiuu  sea- 
erals  fearing  their  intrenchments  veold  be 
entirely  fbtoeAt  and  that  they  dmnld  then 
be  totally  defeated,  thoo^t  proper  to  re> 
treat  The  prince  of  fievmi,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army,  retired  to  aa  esi- 
inence  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  whiht  tbe 
rest  of  the  troops  threw  themsdves  into 
Sreslau,  which  they  might  have  defended, 
in  all  probability,  till  the  king  had  came  to 
its  relief  Sut,  on  the  twenty*lbaith,  fiieir 
commander*in-chie£  tbe  prince  of  Beven, 
going  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  with  oaly 
a  single  groom  to  attend  him,  fm  in  aoiOBe 
a  party  cfcroatB,  who  took  him  prisoDer  (3)l 
His  army,  thus  deprived  of  tbeir  gmeaX 
retreated  northward  that  night,  leaving  ia 
Breslau  onlv  fixir  battaliotti^  who^  the  next 
day,  surrendered  the  place  by  rapituhfiiak 
one  of  the  articles  of  which  was^  dsit  they 
should  not  serve  against  the  empress  or  hv 
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illie8»  for  two  jenn.  All  the  magnsuifla, 
shestB,  artillery,  Sui,  remained  in  the  hands 
if  the  Austrians.  The  garrison  marched 
lot  with  all  military  honors,  conducted  by 
reneral  Leswita,  governor  of  Brealao. 
Though  the  AastrianB  sung  Te  Deum  for 
his  victory,  they  owned  that  such  another 
vould  put  an  end  to  their  army,  for  it  cost 
hem  the  lives  of  twelve  thousand  men ;  a 
mmber  almost  equal  to  the  whole  oi  the 
iVusBiBn  arm^  before  the  battle.  They  had 
bur  almost  maccessible  intrenchments  to 
brce,  planted  thick  with  canncHi,  which 
ired  cartridge-shot  from  nine  in  the  mom- 
ng  till  the  evening,  and  the  Prussians, 
vhen  attacked,  were  never  once  put  into 
he  least  confosion.  Among  the  slain,  on 
he  side  of  the  Aastrians,  were  general 
i¥urben,  and  several  other  officers  of  dis- 
inction.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not 
nuch. exceed  three  thousand  men,  in  killed, 
vounded,  and  prisoners,  of  which  last  there 
vere  about  sixteen  hundred.  Their  gene* 
al  Kleist  was  found  dead  on  the  fi^d  of 
lattla 

MARESCHAL  KEITH  LATS  BOHEMIA 
UNDER  CONTRIBUTION. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  who,  like  Cesar, 
bought  nouiing  was  done  while  anything 
vas  left  undone,  stayed  no  longer  at  Rob- 
Ach  than  till  the  routed  forces  of  the 
^nch  and  In^rialists,  whom  he  had  de 
bated  there  on  the  fifth  of  November,  were 
otally  dispersed.  Tbea  he  marched  directly 
vith  the  greatest  port  of  his  armv  for  Sile* 
iia,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  that  month 
irrived  at  Naumborg  on  the  Queiss,  a  little 
iver  which  runs  uato  the  Bobber,  having  in 
lis  rente  detadied  mareschal  Keith,  with 
he  rest  of  his  army,  to  dear  SuEony  from 
ill  the  Austrian  parties,  and  then  to  make 
m  irruption  into  Bohemia,  a  service  which 
le  performed  so  eflfeetoally,  as  to  raise  large 
:ontributk>ns  in  the  circles  of  Satz  and 
Leitraeritz,  and  even  to  give  an  alarm  to 
Prague  itself  His  majesty  reserved  for 
limself  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  with 
vhom  he  advanced,  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
:o  Barchwitz,  where,  notwithstanding  all 
ihat  had  happened  at  Schweidnitz  and  at 
Breslan,  he  was  joined  by  twenty-four  thou- 
And  more ;  part  of  them  troops  which  be 
lad  ordered  mm  Saxony,  part  the  remains 
)f  the  army  lately  commanded  by  the 
!>riBce  of  Bevern,  and  part  the  late  garri- 
iOQ  of  Schweidnitz,  which  had  found  means 
x>  escape  ftom  the  Austrians,  and  accident- 
Lily  imned  their  king  upon  his  march  (8). 
iVith  this  force,  though  greatly  inferior  in 
mmber  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved 
X)  attack  the  Austrians,  who  were  intrench- 
^  at  Lissa  near  Breslau.  On  the  fourth  of 
December  he  seized  upon  their  ovens  at 
Nfeumarck,  and  upon  a  considerable  maga- 


zine, guarded  by  two  regiments  of  Croats, 
who  retired  to  a  rising  ground,  where  his 
majesty  (»dered  his  hussars  to  surround 
them,  and  send  a  trumpet  to  summon  them 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Upon  their  reftual,  the  hussars  of  2«ietfaen 
fob  upon  them  sabre  in  hand,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  them  having  been  cut  in  pieces, 
the  rest  threw  down  their  arms,  b^gin^ 
for  quarter  on  their  kneesi  After  this  sei- 
zure, and  after  having  distributed  to  his 
army  the  bread  prepared  for  his  enemies, 
he  began  again  the  next  mommg  his  march 
towaras  Lnsa.  General  21iethen„  who  led 
the  vanguard  of  light^horse,  about  seven  in 
the  mominff  fell  in  with  a  body  of  Austrian 
hussars,  and  three  regiments  of  Saxon  dra- 

Sons,  which  were  the  very  best  cavalry 
e  enemy  had  left  after  the  battle  of  the 
twenty-second.  They  had  been  detached 
by  the  Austrians,  in  order  to  retard  the 
kin^s  march,  and  to  conceal  their  own,  till 
their  batteries  should  be  completed ;  for,  as 
they  held  the  small  number  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  ooniempt,  their  intentkm  was  to 
have  met  the  king  two  German  mike  ftt>m 
tiieir  intrenchments.  The  Austrian  eavalry 
luLving  been  vigoronsly  repulsed  to  a  con- 
siderwle  distance,  general  Ziethen  perceiv- 
ed that  their  whole  army  was  forming.  He 
immediately  acquainted  the  king  with  what 
he  had  discovered,  and  his  majesty,  after 
having  himself  obeerved  the  disposition  of 
the  enemy,  made  his  own  with  that  sagaci- 
ty and  dispatch  for  which  he  has  always 
been  remarkable.  The  action  began  by  at- 
tacking a  battery  ai  for^  pieces  of  large 
cannon,  which  covered  the  right  wing[  of 
the  enemy.  The  two  battalions  of  guards, 
with  the  regiments  of  the  margrave  Uharles 
and  of  Itzenplitz,  marched  up,  amidst  a 
most  terrible  fire,  to  the  very  mouths  of  the 
cannon,  with  their  bayonets  screwed.  In 
this  attack  the  Prussians  sustained  their 
groatest  loss,  though  the  battery  was  car- 
ried as  socm  almost  as  they  could  reach  it : 
then  the  enemy^s  artillery,  now  turned 
against  themselves,  played  fbrionsly  upon 
them  with  their  own  powder.  From  tiiat 
instant  the  two  wings  and  the  centre  of  the 
Prussians  continued  to  drive  the  enemy  be- 
fore them,  advancing  all  the  time  with  that 
firm  and  regular  pace  for  which  they  have 
always  been  renowned,  without  ever  halt- 
ing or  giving  way.  The  ground  which  the 
Austrians  occupied  was  very  advantageous, 
and  every  circumstance  that  could  render 
it  more  so  had  been  improved  to  the  utmost 
1^  the  diligence  and  skill  of  count  Daun, 
who,  remembering  his  former  success,  was 
emboldened  to  enter  the  lists  again  witli  his 
royal  antagonist  The  Prussians,  however, 
noway  terrified  by  the  enemy's  situation, 
nor  their  numbers,  went  calmly  and  dread- 
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lull/  forwarcL  It  was  almost  impoeaible,  in 
the  begioning^,  for  the  Pruaeian  cavalry  to 
act,  on  account  of  the  impedimenta  of  fallen 
trees,  which  the  enemy  had  cut  down  and 
laid  in  the  field  of  tjattfe,  to  retard  their  ap- 
proach; but 'a  jadiciooa  diapoaition  which 
the  king  made,  overcame  that  disadvantage. 
When  he  first  finrmed  his  army,  he  had 

S laced  four  battalions  behind  the  cavalry  of 
is  right  wing,  foreseeing  that  general  Na^ 
dasti,  who  was  placed  with  a  corps  of  re- 
serve on  the  enemy's  left,  desiffned  to  take 
him  in  flank.  It  happened  as  ne  had  fore- 
seen, this  general's  horse  attacked  the 
king's  ri^ht  wing  with  great  fUry ;  but  he 
was  received  mm  so  severe  a  fire  from  the 
four  battalions,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
in  disorder.  The  enemy  gave  way  on  all 
sides ;  bat  at  some  distance  recovered  them- 
selves, and  rallied  three  times,  animated  b^ 
their  officers,  and  hj  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers.  Every  tune  they  made  a  stand, 
the  Prussians  attacked  them  with  redoubled 
vigor,  and  with  success  equal  to  their  bra* 
very.  Towards  night,  the  enea^,  still  re- 
treating, fell  into  disorder.  Their  two  winffs 
fled  in  confusion ;  one  of  them,  closely 

Eressed  by  the  king,  retired  towards  Bres- 
lu,  and  took  shelter  under  the  cannon  of 
that  city ;  the  other,  pursued  by  the  great- 
est part  of  the  liffht  cavalry,  took  their 
flight  towards  Canth  and  Schweidnit^  Six 
thousand  Austrians  fell  in  this  engagement, 
and  the  Prussians,  who  had  only  five  hun- 
dred men  killed,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  wounded,  made  upwards  of  ten 
thouBBnd  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
officers.  They  took  also  a  hundred  and  six- 
teen cannon,  fifty-one  colors  and  standards, 
and  four  thousand  wagons  of  ammunition 
and  bag^^age.  The  consequences  that  fol- 
lowed this  victory  declared  its  importance. 
Future  ages  will  read  with  astonishment, 
that  the  same  prince,  who  but  a  few  months 
before  seemea  on  tlie  verse  of  inevitable 
ruin,  merely  by  the  dint  of  his  own  abili- 
ties, without  the  assistance  of  any  friend 
whatever,  with  troops  perpetually  harassed 
by  lon^  and  painful  marches,  and  by  contin- 
ual skirmishes  and  battles,  not  only  retriev- 
ed his  affidrs,  which  almost  every  one,  ex- 
cept himself,  thought  past  redress ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  in  countries  where  it 
was  judged  next  to  impossible  for  any  troops 
to  keep  the  field  at  that  season,  conquered 
the  united  force  of  France  and  the  empire, 
at  Rosbach,  on  the  fifth  of  November ;  and 
on  the  same  day  of  the  very  next  month, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  same  army,  was  at 
Lissa,  where  he  again  triumphed  over  all 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Pursu- 
ing his  advantage,  he  immediately  invested 
Breslau,  and  within  two  days  after  this 


great  victory,  everjrthing  was  in  readiness 
to  besiege  it  in  fbnn,  liis  troops,  flushed 
with  success,  were  at  first  for  storming  iu 
but  the  king,  knowing  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of 
Siirteen  thousand  men,  and  considering  both 
the  fiitigues  which  his  own  soldiers  fatd 
lately  undergone,  and  the  Iktal  eonse^ 
quences  that  might  ensue,  shoold  tiiey  M 
of  success  in  this  attempt,  ordered  the  ap- 
proaches to  be  carried  on  in  the  usual  form. 
His  commands  were  obeyed,  and  Bresbu 
surr^dered  to  him  on  the  twentieth  of  De- 
cember in  the  morning.  The  ganisoa  of 
which  ten  thousand  bore  arms,  md  between 
three  and  four  thousand  lay  sick  or  wnmd- 
ed,  were  made  prisoners  or  war.  Fourteen 
of  these  prisoners  were  officers  of  high  nnk. 
The  military  chest,  a  vast  treasure,  with 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  who  lost  only  about  twenty 
men  in  their  approaches.  During-  the  siese. 
a  magazine  of  powder  was  set  on  fire  br  & 
bomb,  which  occaskmed  great  oonfoaoo 
among  the  besieged,  and  mimaged  one  of 
thebiutions.  The  strcrngfortresB  dTSefaweid- 
nitz  still  remained  in  the  enemy's  posR9- 
sbn,  defended  by  a  garrison  so  nomerooi. 
that  it  might  be  compared  to  a  small  aimv ; 
and  whilst  that  continued  so,  the  king  of 
Prussians  victories  m  Silesia  were  of  bo  d^ 
cisive  effect  For  this  reason,  though  it  was 
now  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  soMiers 
stood  in  need  of  repose,  his  majesty  reeok- 
ed,  if  possible,  to  become  master  of  that 
place  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  ■»  a 
close  siege  was  impracticaUe,  a  Uoekade 
was  formed,  as  stiicdy  as  the  rigor  of  the 
season  would  permit  (4)w  It  was  not.  hov- 
ever,  till  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign that  this  place  was  taken.  The  Prus- 
sians opened  their  trenches  before  it  en  Ur 
third  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hondml 
and  fifty-eight,  and  erected  two  laife  bt* 
teries,  whidi  kc^  a  continual  fire  upon  tte 
town.  The  artillery  of  the  be8ie|erB  ow- 
sisted  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  canoon. 
of  di^rent  dimensions,  and  eighty  moitus; 
an  amazing  artillerv,  and  sudi  as  we  have 
never  hea^  of  in  fonher  campaigna  On 
the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Pnssiaiis 
carried  one  of  the  chief  works  by  tamaiu 
and  lodged  themselves  therein :  the  cook- 
mandant  capitulated  the  next  day,  with  the 
^rrison,  which  was  now  greatly  redosed 
m  number,  being  not  half  of  what  it  amouat- 
ed  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  bloekade. 
Thus,  all  the  parts  of  Silesia  which  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  lost  by  one  anfertonaie 
blow,  fell  again  into  his  poBHWwirai ;  and  hs 
af&irs,  which  but  a  few  months  befete  secsi- 
ed  irretrievable,  were  now  re-estaUiibed 
upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  The  Prw- 
sian  parties  not  only  repossessed  themselves 
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ttoe  parts  of  Sflflsia  whiefa  beloo^ed  to 
eir  king,  bat  penetnted  ioto  the  AiMtrian 
viffiOD,  reduced  Jaffemdor^  Troppau,  Tret- 
leo,  aod  aeverai  <wier  places,  uid  left  the 
opreas-queen  scarce  any  fboting  io  that 
untry,  in  which,  a  few  days  before,  she 
ckoned  her  dominion  perfectly  establiabed. 

Hogrnunfis  of  the  swedes  in 

POMERANIA. 
Thb  Swedes,  after  manv  debates  between 
eir  king  and  senate,  had  at  length  resc^- 
1  upon  an  open  declaration  against  the 
ng  of  Prussia,  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
sdutkm,  sent  so  many  troops  into  Pome- 
nia,  that  by  the  end  of  August,  their  ar- 
y  in  that  country  amounted  to  twenty- 
re  thousand  men.  Their  first  act  of  hos- 
ity  was  the  seizure  of  Anclam  and  Dem- 
in,  two  towns  that  lay  in  the  way  toStetin, 
[ainst  which  their  principal  design  was 
relied.  But  befine  thev  proceetfed  fiir- 
er,  general  Hamilton,  their  commander, 
way  of  instiling  the  conduct  of  his 
aster,  published  a  declaration,  setting 
rth,  <^  That  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  guar- 
itee  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  could 
)t  help  sending  his  troops  into  the  upper 
ift  of  the  dutchy  of  Pomerania  bekngmg 

the  king  of  Prussia;  and  that,  thereS>re, 
1  the  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  pub- 
i  revenue  in  that  country  must  pay  what 
oney  they  had  in  their  hands  to  nim,  who 
as  commissioned  to  receive  it  ibr  his  Swe- 
ah  majesty:  that,  moreover,  an  exact  ac- 
lant  was  required,  within  eight  days,  of 
e  revenues  of  the  country ;  but  tut  no 
ore  than  ordinary  contributions  would  be 
iDianded  of  the  inhabitants,  who  might 
st  assured  that  the  Swedish  troops  should 
serve  the  strictest  discipline."  After  this 
iclaration,  they  attacked  the  little  fintress 
Penemunde,  upon  the  river  Pene,  and  on 
e  twenty-third  of  September,  after  a  siege 

nine  days,  oUi^ed  the  garrison,  which 
naisted  only  of  militia,  to  surrender  them- 
Ives  prisoners  of  war.  This  alternative 
e  commanding  officer  chose,  rather  than 
igage  not  to  serve  ibr  two  years,  observ- 
gy  that  such  an  engagement  was  incon- 
(tent  with  his  honor,  whilst  his  prince  had 

much  occasion  for  his  service ;  and  the 
vediflfa  ^reneral,  touched  with  this  noble 
ly  of  thmking,  was,  on  his  part,  so  gsne- 
08  as  to  give  htm  his  liberty.  On  the 
lier  hand,  general  Manteuflfej,  who  com- 
anded  the  Pcnssian  forces  then  in  Pome- 
nia,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
ith  whom  he  was  encamped  before  Stetin, 

cover  that  place,  published  in  answer  to 
is  a  declaration,  enjoining  the  inhabitants 
^  Pomerania  to  remain  foithftil  to  the  king 
'  Pmasia,  their  lawftil  sovereign,  under 
in  of  incurring  his  just  indignatMm,  and 
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ahsoltttelT  forbidding  tfaem  to  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  Swedish  manifesta 

In  the  mean  time,  mareschal  Lehwald, 
immediatdv  after  the  battle  of  Norkitten, 
when  the  Russians  began  their  retreat,  de- 
tached prince  George  of  Holstein  (xottorp, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  to  tiie 
relief  of  Pomerania;  and  shortly  after,  Ae 
Russian  forces  having  totally  evacuated 
every  part  of  Prussia,  except  Memel,  and 
most  of  them  bein^  actuaUy  gone  mto  win- 
ter-quarters, be  himself  followed  with  an 
additional  reinforcement  of  sixteen  thousand 
men.  Upon  his  approach,  the  Swedes,  who 
were  then  encamped  at  FerdinaodsboffJ  and 
had  begun  to  fill  up  the  harbor  of  Swinne- 
munde,  by  way  of  previous  preparation  for 
the  siege  of  Stetin,  retired  with  such  pre- 
cipitation, that  they  did  not  allow  them- 
selves time  to  draw  off  a  little  garrison 
they  had  at  WoUin,  conssting  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  men,  who  were  made  prisonera 
of  war.  Demmin  was  cannonaded  by  the 
Prussians  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December; 
and  the  Swedes  having  lost  one  officer  and 
forty  men,  desired  to  capitulate.  As,  in 
order  to  ease  the  troops,  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  continue  tne  siege  in  so  sharp  a 
season,  their  request  was  granted,  and  they 
had  leave  to  retire  with  two  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  Pmssians  took  possessbn  of  the 
town  on  the  second  day  of  January,  after 
the  Swedes  had,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Decem- 
ber, likewise  given  up  Anckm,  where  the 
conquerors  tooK  a  hundred  and  fifty  prison- 
ers, and  found  a  oonsiderable  magazme  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  Mareschal 
Ldiwald  then  passed  the  Pene,  entered 
Swedish  Pomerana,  and  reduced  Gatzkow, 
Loitz,  Tripsns,  and  Nebringen.  At  the 
same  time,  lieutenant-general  Schorlemmer 
passed  with  his  corps  mm  the  isle  of  Wollin 
into  the  isle  of  Usedom,  and  ftom  thence  to 
Wolgast,  the  Swedes  havmg  abandoned  this 
town,  as  well  as  Schwinemunde,  and  the 
fort  of  Penemunde;  The  prince  of  Hdstem 
advanced  as  fiir  as  Grimm  and  Grieflkwalde, 
and  the  Swedes,  losing  one  town  after  an- 
odier,  till  they  had  netting  left  in  PomeniF 
nia  but  the  port  of  Straslund,  continued 
retreating  till  they  had  reached  this  last 
place.  The  French  party  in  Sweden,  to 
comfort  the  people,  called  this  retreat,  or 
rather  fiig[fat,  going  into  winter-ouarters. 
The  Prussian  hussars  were  not  idle  wher- 
ever they  penetrated ;  for,  besides  plunder- 
ing and  pillaging,  they  raised  a  contribution 
of  a  hundreo  and  sixty  thousand  crowns  in 
Swedish  Pomerania.  The  Hecklenbmgh- 
ers,  who  had  joined  the  Swedes  with  six 
thonsmd  of  their  troops,  now  found  cause 
to  repent  of  their  forwardness,  being  left 
quite  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  viis 
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ton,  who  chsstised  them  with  the  must  se- 
vere exactiona.  The  army  of  the  Swedes, 
though  they  did  not  fight  a  battle,  was,  by 
sickness,  desertion,  and  other  accidents,  re- 
duced to  half  the  number  it  consisted  of 
when  they  took  the  field.  The  landgrave 
of  Hesse-i^asael,  soon  after  his  territories 
were  invaded  by  the  French,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  advantage  in  the  affiiir  of 
Hastenbeck,  had  applied  to  the  kin?  of  Swe- 
den, as  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  trea^ 
of  Westphalia,  desiring  him  to  employ  his 
good  offices  with  the  court  of  France,  to 
obtain  a  moreyfavorable  treatment  for  his 
dominions;  but  his  Swedish  majesty,  by 
the  advice  of  the  senate,  thought  proper  to 
refuse  complying  with  this  request,  alleging, 
that  as  the  crown  of  Sweden  w^is  one  of  the 
principal  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, it  would  be  highly  imfnoper  to  take 
such  a  step,  in  &vor  of  a  prince  who  had 
not  only  broke  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  empire,  in  refusing  to  furnish  his  con- 
tingent, but  had  even  assisted,  with  his 
troops,  a  power  known  to  be  its  declared 
enemy.  The  Aulic  council  too,  seeing,  or 
pretending  to  see,  the  behavior  of  the  land- 
grave m  the  same  light,  issued  a  decree 
against  his  serene  highness  towards  the  end 
of  this  year. 

MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  DUTCH. 
Thk  court  of  Great  Britain,  justly  dis- 
pleased with  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  &cility  with  which  they  had  grant- 
ed the  French  a  free  passage  through  Na- 
mur  and  Maiestricht  for  their  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  artillery,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  campaign,  had  very  properly  remon- 
strated agamst  that  step^  before  it  was  ab- 
solutely resolved  on,  or  at  least  declared  to 
be  so ;  but  in  vain ;  a  pusillanimous  answer 
being  all  the  satisfiiction  that  was  obtained. 
The  tamenesB  and  indifference  with  which 
the  States-general  had  since  seen  Ostend 
and  Nieuport  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  drew  upon  their  high  mightinesses 
•  afiirther  remonstrance,  which  was  delivered 
to  them  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November 
of  this  year  by  colonel  York,  his  Britannic 
majestv's  plempotentiary  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  following  terms,  well  calculated  to 
awaken  in  mem  a  due  sense  of  their  own 
danger,  as  well  as  to  evince  the  injustice 
oi  £e  proceedings  of  the  house  of  Austria: 
— **  Considering  the  critical  situation  which 
Europe  has  b^n  in  during  the  course  of 
this  year,  m  consequence  of  measures  con- 
certed to  embroil  all  Europe,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  was  willing  to  flatter  hinnelf 
that  the  courts  of  Vienna  uid  VerssiUes, 
out  of  regard  to  the  circumspect  conduct 
observed  by  your  high  mightinesses,  would 
have  at  least  informed  you  of  the  changes 
they  have  thought  proper  to  make  in  the  Aus- 


trian Ne&erlands.    It  was  with  the  iitBi0^ 
surprise  the  king  heard,  that  withoiit  anr 
previous  consent  of  yours,  and  almost  witi»- 
out  giving  you  any  notice,  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna had  thought  proper  to  put  the  town  oT 
Ostend  and  Nieuport  mto  the  bands  of  the 
French  troops,  and  to  withdraw  faer  own.  as 
well  as  her  artillery  and   stores,  wfaiist 
France  continues  to  send  thither-  a  fonni- 
dable  quantity  of  both.   The  conduct  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  towards  his  majesty  is  in- 
deed BO  umnerited  and  so  extraordinary. 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  ezpresF 
it ;  but  whatever  fallaciotts  preteacts  she  may 
have  made  use  of  to  palliate  her  befaavior 
towards  England,  it  dotli  not  appesr  that 
they  csn  be  exteiided  so  &r  as  toearase  the 
infringement,  in  concert  with  France,  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties  between  her  and  your 
high  mightinesses.    The  kiiig  never  donbl- 
ed  that  your  high  mightinefiBeB  would  have 
made   proper  representations  to  the  tvo 
courts  newly  allied,  to  demanstiate  the  in- 
justice of  such  a  proceedins;  and  the  danger 
that  miffht  afterwards  result  from  it    Your 
high  m%htineeses  will  have  perceived  tfaal 
your  silence  on  the  first  step  encooragetf 
the  two  courts,  newly  allied,  to  attempt 
others;  and  who  can  say  where  they  wi: 
stop?   The  pretext  at  fost  was,  the' need 
wmch  the  eroprea^^iueen  stood  in  of  the 
troops  for  the  war  kindled  in  the  empirE. 
and  the  necessity  of  providing'  for  the  8afot> 
of  those  important  places,  and  aflerwaids 
of  theur  imaginary  danger  frooi  England 
But,  high  and  mighty  loras,  it  is  but  too  en- 
dent.  \htLX  the  two  powers,  who  have  takes 
these  measures  in  concert,  have  other  pnv 
jects  in  )new,  and  have  made  new  regafa- 
tions  with  regard  to  that  country,  vhr^. 
cannot  but  alarm  the  neigfahoring  states. 
The  late  demand  made  to  your  hi^  might- 
inesses,  of  a  passage  for  a  large  tiam  tf 
warlike  implements  through  sonie  of  the 
barrier  towns,  in  order  to  he  sent  to  Otteod 
and  Nieuport,  could  not  fail  to  awakes  the 
king's  attention.    The  sincere  friend^ip. 
and  parity  of  interests,  of  Great  BHtan 
and  Holland,  require  that  they  sfaookl  do 
longer  keep  silence,  lest,  in  tlie  issoe.  it 
should  be  considered  as  a  tacit  consent,  and 
as  a  relinquishment  of  all  our  rigfata    The 
king  commands  me,  therefore,  to  recall  tr« 
your  high  mightinesses  the  two-foU  li^ 
you  have  acquired  to  keep  the  Anstnas 
Netherlands  under  the  flOFemment  of  the 
hous^  of  Austria;  and  that  no  otlKr  has s 
title  to  make  the  least  alteratioB  tfaereia. 
without  the  consent  of  your  higli  micfab- 
neeses;  unless  the  new  aJlies  have  resMved 
to  set  aside  all  prior  treaties,  and  tn  diepoee 
at  pleasure  of  everything  that  nay  sat 
their  |»'ivate  interest.    In  the  treaty  bp- 
tween  your  high   mightinesses   and  tkr 
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crown  of  France,  signed  at  Utrecht  on  the 
eleventh  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  in  the  fifteenth  article, 
ire  theee  words:  '  It  is  also  agreed,  that  no 
province,  fort,  town,  or  citjr  of  the  said 
^Netherlands,  or  of  these  which  are  given 
jp  by  his  Cathdic  majesty,  shall  ever  be 
:eded,  transferred,  or  given,  or  shall  ever 
levolve  to  the  crown  of  France,  or  any 
;>rince  or  princess  of  the  house  or  line  of 
Prance,  either  by  virtue  of  any  gift,  ex- 
change, marriage  ^contract,  succession  by 
will,  or  by  any  other  title  whatever,  to  the 
x>wer  and  authority  of  the  most  Christian 
king,  or  of  any  prince  or  princess  of  the 
louse  or  line  of  France.*  In  the  Barrier- 
:reaty  these  very  stipulations  are  repeated 
n  the  first  article : '  His  Imperial  and  Cath- 
)lic  majesty  promises  and  engages,  that  no 
province,  city,  town,  fortress,  or  territory  of 
he  said  country,  shall  be  ceded,  transfer- 
ed,  given,  or  devolve  to  the  crown  of 
Prance,  or  to  any  other  but  the  successor 
>f  the  Genoan  dominions  of  the  house  of 
\u8tria,  either  by  donation,  sale,  exchange, 
narriage  contract,  heritage,  testamentary 
lucceesioQ.  nor  under  any  other  pretext 
vhatsoever :  so  that  no  province,  town,  for- 
Toss,  or  territory  of «the  said  Netherlands 
(hall  ever  be  subject  to 'any  other  prince, 
mt  to  the  successor  of  the  states  of  the 
louse  of  Austria  alone,  excepting  what  has 
ieen  yielded  by  the  present  treaty  to  the 
laid  lords  the  States-general*  A  bare  read- 
ng  of  these  two  articles  is  suflSeient  to 
evince  all  that  I  have  just  represented  to 
roar  high  mightinesses:  and  whatever  pre- 
;ext  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles 
nay  allege,  to  cover  the  infraction  of  these 
Teaties,  the  thing  remains  nevertheless  evi- 
lent,  whilst  these  two  courts  are  unable  to 
}rove  that  the  towns  of  Ostend  and  Nieu- 
;>ort  are  not  actually  in  the  power  of  France. 
[f  their  designs  are  just,  or  agreeable  to 
Lhoee  treaties,  they  will  doubtless  not  scru- 
|)le  in  the  least  to  make  your  hif  h  miffhti- 
neases  easy  on  that  head,  by  open^  explain- 
ing themselves  to  a  quiet  and  pacific  neigh- 
bor, and  by  giving  you  indisputable  proofe 
}f  their  intentions  to  fulfil  the  stipulations 
yf  the  said  two  treaties,  with  regard  to  the 
^Netherlands.  The  king  hath  so  much  con- 
fidence in  the  good  sense,  prudence,  and 
friendship  of  your  mightinesses,  that  he 
makes  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  taking 
the  most  efficacious  measures  to  clear  up  an 
afiair  of  such  importance ;  and  of  your  be- 
ing pleased,  in  concert  with  his  majesty,  to 
watch  over  the  fate  of  a  country,  whose 
situation  and  independence  have,  for  more 
than  a  century,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  supports  of  your  liberty  and  com- 
raerce.**  It  ioeB  not  appear  that  this  remon- 
strance had  the  desired  efl^t  upon  the 


State»|[eneral,  who  were  apprehensive  of 
embroihnfi^  themselves  with  an  enemy  so 
remarkab^  alert  in  taking  all  advantagesi 
The  troth  is,  they  were  not  only  unprepar- 
ed for  a  niptiire  with  France,  but  extreme- 
ly unwillinff  to  fbrejgo  the  commercial 
profits  which  they  derived  from  their  neu- 
trality. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  about  this  period, 
began  to  harbor  a  sypicion  that  certain 
other  powers  longed  eagerly  to  enjoy  the 
same  respite  from  the  infers  and  incon- 
veniences of  war,  and  that  ne  ran  the  risk 
of  being  abandoned  by  his  sole  patron  and 
ally,  who  seemed  greatly  alarmed  at  his  de- 
feat in  Bohemia,  and  i^esirous  of  detaching 
himself  from  a  connexion  which  might  b« 
productive  of  the  most  disagreeable  conse- 
quences to  his  continental  interest  Stimu- 
lated by  this  opinion,  his  Prussian  noimity 
is  said  to  have  written  an  expostulatory  let- 
ter [See  note  S  K,  at  the  eitd  of  this  VoL] 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he 
very  plainly  taxes  that  monarch  with  hav- 
ing instigated  him  to  commence  hostilities ; 
and  insists  upon  his  remembering  the  en- 
fiagements  by  which  he  was  so  solemnly 
bound.  From  the  strain  of  this  letter,  and 
the  Prussian's  declaration  to  the  British 
minister  when  he  first  set  out  for  Saxony, 
importing,  that  he  was  going  to  fight  the 
king  of  £ngland's  battles^  a  notion  wasgen- 
eraUy  conceived  that  those  two  powers  had 
hpeed  to  certain  private  pacta  or  conven- 
tions, the  particulara  of  which  have  not  yet 
transpired.  Certain  it  is,  a  declaration  was 
delivered  to  the  Prussian  resident  at  Lon- 
don, which  appears  to  have  been  calculated 
as  an  answer  to  the  letter.  In  that  paper 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  declared,  that  the 
overtures  made  by  his  majesty's  electoral 
ministera  in  Grermany,  touching  the  checks 
received  on  the  continent,  should  have  no 
influence  on  his  majesty  as  king :  that  he 
saw,  in  the  same  light  as  before,  the  perni- 
cious eflfectB  of  the  union  between  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  threateninjr  a  sub- 
venk>n  of  the  whole  system  of  public  liber- 
ty, and  of  the  mdependence  of  the  European 
powers :  that  he  considered  as  a  fiital  con- 
sequence of  this  dangerous  connexion  the 
cession  made  by  the  court  of  Vienna  of  the 
ports  in  the  Netherlands  to  France,  in  such 
a  critical  situation,  and  contrary  to  the  fiiith 
of  tfie  most  scdemn  treaties :  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  success  of  his  arms,  bis  majesty 
was  determined  to  act  in  constant  concert 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  employing  the 
most  efficacious  means  to  frustrate  the  un- 
just and  oppressive  designs  of  their  common 
enemie&  He  concluded  with  assuring  the 
king  of  Prussia,  that  the  British  crown  would 
continue  to  fulfil,  with  the  greatest  punctu- 
ality, its  engagements  wi3i  his  Prussian 
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maMy*  vaA  to  support  him  with  finnnesB 
and  vigor.  Such  a  repreaentatioo  oould  not 
fiiil  of  being  agreeabie  to  a  prince,  who,  at 
this  juncture,  stood  in  need  of  an  extmordi- 
nary  cordial.  He  knew  he  oould  securely 
depend,  not  only  on  the  good  faith  of  an 
ik^lisii  ministry,  but  also  on  the  good  plight 
of  the  British  nation,  which,  like  an  mdul- 
gent  nurse,  hath  always  presented  the  nip- 
ple to  her  meagre  German  alliea  Those, 
however,  who  pretended  to  consider  and 
canvass  events,  without  prejudice  and  pre- 
possession, could  not  help  owning  their  sur- 
prise, at  hearing  an  alliance  stiffmatized  as 
pernicious  to  the  svstem  of  public  liberty, 
and  subversive  of  the  independence  of  the 
Europeui  powers,  as  they  remembered  that 
this  alliance  was  the  efiect  of  necessity,  to 
which  the  house  of  Austria  was  reduced, 
for  its  own  preservation;  reduced,  as  its 
fnendb  and  partisans  aflSzm,  by  those  very 
potentates  that  now  reproached  her  with 
these  connezioos. 

DISPUTES  CONCERNING  THE  CONVEN- 
TION  OF  CL0ST£R^EVE!N. 
His  Britannic  majesty  was  resolved  that 
the  king  dT  Prussia  should  have  no  cause 
to  complain  <^his  indifibrence,  whatever 
reasons  he  had  to  exclaim  against  the  con- 
vention of  Cloeter^even,  wluch  he  did  not 
scruple  to  condemn  as  a  vei^  scandalous 
capitulation,  as  ipuch  as  he  disapproved  of 
the  conduct,  in  consequence  of  which,  near 
forty  thousand  men  were  so  shamefully  dis- 
armed, and  lost  to  his  cause.  Those  stipu- 
lations also  met  with  a  very  unfiivorable  re- 
ception in  England,  where  the  motions  of 
the  allied  army,  in  their  retreat  before  the 
enemy,  were  very  freely  censured,  and  some 
l^reat  names  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  the  public.  This  event,  so  singu- 
lar m  itself)  and  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, attracted  the  attention  of  the  privy- 
council,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  can- 
vassed with  great  warmth  and  animosity  of 
altercation.  The  general  complained  that 
he  was  restricted  by  peremptory  orders  from 
the  regency  of  Hanover ;  and  they  were  re- 
ported to  Imve  used  recriminations  in  their 
defence.  In  all  probability,  every  circum- 
stance of  the  dispute  was  not  ex|dained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  inasmuch  as 
that  great  commander  quitted  the  harvest  of 
military  glory,  and  like  another  CmcinnatuB, 
retired  to  his  plow.  The  convention  of 
Closter-Seven  was  equally  disa^freeable  to 
the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles.  The 
former  saw  the  electorate  of  Hanover  Ic^ 
by  this  capitulation,  at  the  mercy  of  the  ene- 
my, who  had  taken  possesskm  oi  tiie  whole 
country,  seized  the  revenues,  exacted  con- 
tributions,  and  changed  the  whole  form  of 
governmoit,  in  the  name  of  his  most  chris- 
tian majesty :  while  the  French  army,  which 


had  been  employed  in  opposiiig  the  Hano- 
verians, was  now  at  liberty  to  throw  ther 
additional  force  into  the  scale  agai&sl  the 
king  of  Praasia,  who,  at  that  perioi,  seemed 
to  totter  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  minislry  tfaougist 
their  general  had  granted  too  & vcoable  terms 
to  a  body  of  forces,  whcMn  he  hnd  cooped  up 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  a  little  time,  ther 
must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  llxy, 
therefore,  determined  either  to  provoke  the 
Hanoverians  by  ill  usase  to  an  infraction  o£ 
the  treaty,  or,  should  that  be  found  impnc- 
ticahle,  renoance  it  as  an  imperfect  eoDven- 
tioD,  established  without  proper  authority. 
Both  expedients  were  used  withoat  reserve. 
They  were  no  sooner  informed  of  the  capitu- 
lation, than  they  refused  to  acknowMMe  its 
validity,  except  on  condition  that  the  Hano- 
verian trooDs  should  formally  engage  to  de- 
sist from  all  service  against  Fnnce  and  her 
allies  during  the  present  war,  and  be  dis- 
armed on  their  return  to  their  own  coantiy. 
At  the  same  time  her  geoenl,  vdw  com- 
manded in  the  electorate,  exhansled  tbe 
country,  by  levying  exorlHtantcontribotkias, 
and  connived  at  such  outrages  as  degrade  1 
his  own  dignity,  and  reflected  disgrace  o- 
the  character  of  bis  nation.  The  oouit  of 
London,  to  make  a  merit  of  neuimity,  affect- 
ed to  consider  the  conventional  act  as  a  pR>- 
visional  armistice,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  ne- 
gotiation that  might  terminate  in  a  eeneral 
peace,  and  proposals  were  ofiered  fir  ihat 
purpose;  but  the  French  minirtry  kept 
aloc^  and  seemed  resolved  that  the  electo- 
nte  of  Hanover  should  be  annexed  to  their 
king's  dominiona  At  least,  they  were  beat 
upon  keeping  it  as  a  precioos  depoeitmu. 
which,  in  the  plan  of  a  general  pacificaticNL 
they  imagineo,  would  counterbalance  cut 
advantage  that  Great  Britain  might  obluD 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Had  they  been 
allowed  to  keep  this  depoeit,  the  hii^idoui 
of  Cireat  Britain  would  have  saved  aboot 
twenty  millions  of  money,  together  with  tbe 
lives  of  her  best  soldiers ;  and  Westphalia 
would  have  continued  to  enjoy  all  the  Uesp- 
ings  of  security  and  peace.  But  the  kin^ 
of  Elnffland's  tenderness  for  Hanover  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  onfortimes 
which  befell  the  electorata  He  coold  not 
bear  the  thoufhts  of  seeing  it,  even  far  a 
season,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  bis 
own  sentiments  in  this  partienlv  were  re- 
inforced by  the  pressing  ranonstranees  of 
the  Prussian  monarch,  whom,  at  this  jmc- 
ture,  he  thouffht  it  dangerous  to  dasohtige.. 
Actuated  by  Uiese  motives,  he  was  pleased 
to  see  tihe  articles  of  the  convention  so  pal- 
pably contravened,  because  the  vntalm  ns- 
boond  his  hands,  and  enabled  hhn,  eonns- 
tentiy  with  good  foitii,  to  Ukeefiectnal  steps 
for  the  assistanoe  of  his  ally,  and  tiie: 
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f  of  his  own  dominions.  He,  tbereibre,  in 
uality  ofelectorof  Branswick-Luneoboargf, 
ublished  a  declaration,  observing,  "That 
IS  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Onmberland 
a-d,  on  his  part,  honestly  ftdfiUed  ail  the 
3Xidition8  of  the  convention ;  hat  the  duke 
3  Richelieu  demanded  that  the  troops 
lotild  enter  hito  an  engagement  specified 
jove,  and  lay  down  their  arms ;  although 
iw^Ls  expressly  stipulated  in  the  convention, 
isLt  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  prison- 
rs  of  war,  under  which  qualHv  alone  they 
Duld  be  disarmed :  that  the  French  court 
retended  to  treat  the  convention  as  a  mili- 
iry  reflation  only;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
rigrinaUy  nothing  more;  but  as  th^  had 
Kpressly  disowned  its  validity,  arid  a  nego- 
ation  had  been  actually  begun  fat  disarm- 
vQ  the  auxiliaries,  upon  certain  conditions, 
loiigh  the  French  general  would  never  an- 
.ver  categorically,  but  waited  always  ibr 
esh  instructions  from  Versailles,  the  na- 
ire  of  that  act  was  totally  changed,  and 
hat  was  at  first  an  agreement  l)etween 
cneral  and  general,  was  now  become  a 
latter  of  state  between  the  two  courts  of 
■ondon  and  Versailles :  that,  however  hard 
le   conditions  of  the  convention  appeared 

>  be  for  the  troops  of  Hanover,  his  Britan- 
Lc  majesty  would  have  acquiesced  in  them, 
ad  not  tiie  French « glaringly  discovered 
leir  desi^  of  totally  ruining  his  army,  and 
is  dominions;  and,  by  the  most  outrageous 
onduct,  freed  his  Britannic  majesty  firom 
very  obligation  under  which  he  had  been 
lid  by  the  convention :  that,  in  the  midst 
f  the  armistice,  the  most  open  hostilities 
ad  been  committed :  the  castle  of  Schartz- 
2I9  had  been  forcibly  seized  and  pillaged, 
nd  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war:  the 
risoners  made  by  the  French  before  the 
onvention  had  not  been  restored,  according 

>  an  express  article  stipulated  between  the 
enerals,  though  it  had  been  fulfilled  on  the 
art  of  die  electorate,  by  the  immediate  re- 
3ase  of  the  French  prisoners ;  the  bailies 
f  those  districts,  from  which  the  French 
roops  were  excluded  by  mutual  agreement, 
tad  been  summoned,  on  pain  of  military 
txecution,  to  appear  before  the  French  com- 
nissary,  and  compelled  to  deliver  into  his 
lands  the  public  revenue :  the  French  had 
.ppropriated  to  themselves  part  of  those 
nagazines,  which,  by  express  agreement, 
vere  destined  for  the  use  of  the  electoral 
roops;  and  they  had  seized  the  houses, 
evenue,  and  corn  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Cnffland  in  the  city  of  Bremen,  in  violation 
»f  uieir  engagement  to  consider  that  city  as 
L  place  aUioTutely  free  and  neutral.  He 
ook  notice,  that  they  had  proceeded  to  men- 
ices  unheard  of  among  civilized  people,  of 
mming,  sacking,  and  destroying  eveiy thin^ 
hat  fell  in  their  way,  should  the  least  hesi- 


tation be  made  in  executing  the  convention 
according  to  their  interoretation.'* — Sueh 
were  the  professed  consiaenitions  that  de- 
termined his  Britannic  majesty  to  renounce 
the  agreement  which  they  had  viokted,  and 
have  recourse  to  arms  for  the  relief  of  his 
subjects  and  allieSi  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  determinati(m  that  he  conferied  the 
command  of  his  electoral  army  on  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  brother  to  the  duke 
of  that  name,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Prussian  army  by  his  great  military 
talents,  and  was,  by  blood  a»i  inclination, 
as  well  as  interest,  supposed  warmly  attached 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The  truth  is,  the 
king  of  Prussia  recommended  him  to  this 
command,  because  he  knew  he  could  depend 
upon  his  concurring  with  all  his  measures, 
in  conducting  the  operations  of  the  British 
army.  The  duke  dc  Richelieu  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  these  particulars,  than  he  sent 
a  letter  to  prince  Ferdinand^  speciiying, 
**•  That  although  for  some  days  he  had  per- 
ceived the  Hanoverian  troops  in  motion,  in 
order  to  form  themselves  into  a  body,  he 
could  not  ima^^ine  the  object  of  these  move- 
ments was  to  mfVinge  the  convention  of  neu- 
trality which  had  teen  established  between 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  himself  as 
French  general ;  that  he  was  blmded  so  for 

Shis  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
»ctor  of  Hanover,  who  had  signed  that 
convention,  as  to  believe  the  troops  were  as- 
sembled fat  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  dis- 
tributed into  winter^uarters,  which    had 
been  assigned  them  by  the  agreement ;  but 
his  eyes  were  at  last  open^,  by  repeated 
advices  which  he  had  received  from  all 
quarters,  importing  that  the  Hanoverians  m- 
tended  to  infringe  those  articles  which  ought 
to  be  sacred  and  inviolable :  he  afSrmed,  the 
king  his  master  was  still  willing  to  give 
fre^  proofi  of  his  moderation,  ami  his  de- 
sire to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood : 
with  that  view  he  declared  to  his  serene 
highness,  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  that  he  persisted  in  his  resolution 
of  iiilfilling  exactly  all  the  points  of  the  con- 
vention, provided  they  should  be  equally  ob- 
served by  the  Hanoverian  army;  but  he 
could  not  help  apprizing  his  serene  highness, 
that  if  this  army  shouM  take  any  equivocal 
step,  and,  still  more,  should  it  commit  any 
act  of  hostility,  he  would  then  push  matters 
to  the  last  extremity,  looking  upon  himself 
as  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  rules  of  war : 
that  he  would  set  fire  to  all  palaces,  houses, 
and  gardens ;  sack  all  the  towns  and  villages, 
without  sparmg   the  most   inconsiderable 
cottage,  and  subject  the  country  to  all  the 
horrora  of  war  and  devastation.  He  conjured 
his  serene  highness  to  reflect  on  these  par- 
ticulars, and  begged  he  would  not  lay  him 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  so  con« 
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trary  to  his  own  penooal  character,  as  well 
as  to  the  natunj  hiunamty  of  the  French 
nation.'*  To  this  letter,  which  was  seconded 
hy.  the  coant  de  Lynar,  the  Danish  ambaa- 
sador,  who  had  oiediatod  tiie  convention, 
prince  Ferdinand  returned  a  very  laconic 
answer,  intimating,  that  he  would  give,  the 
duke  de  Richelieu  his  answer  in  peraon  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  At  this  particular 
juncture,  the  French  general  was  diqM)eed 
to  abide  by  the  originu.  articles  of  the  con- 
vention, rather  than  draw  upon  himself  the 
hostilities  of  an  army  which  he  knew  to  be 
brave,  restdute,  and  well  appointed,  and 
which  he  saw  at  present  animated  with  an 
eaffer  desire  of  wipipg  out  the  disgrace  they 
had  sustained  by  the  capitulation,  as  well  as 
of  relieving  their  country  from  the  grievous 
oppression  under  which  it  groaned. 
PROGRfiSS  OF  THE  HANOVERIAN  ARAfY. 
About  the  latter  end  of  November  the 
Hanoverian  army  was  wholk  assembled  at 
Stade,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Ferdi* 
naad,  who  resolved,  without  delay,  to  drive 
the  French  from  the  electorate,  whither  they 
now  began  their  march.  Part  of  the  ene- 
my's fear,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men, 
was,  in  their  march  back  to  ZeU,  attacked 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Ebstorfi^  and  entirely  de- 
feated by  general  Schuylenbourg ;  and,  in 
a  few  days  after  this  action,  another  haj^n- 
ed  upon  the  river  Aller,  between  two  con- 
sidenble  bodies  of  each  army,  in  which  the 
Hanoverians,  commanded  by  general  Zast- 
row,  remained  masters  of  the  field.  These 
petty  advantages  served  to  encourage  the 
allies,  and  put  them  in  nossession  of  Lunen- 
berg,  ZeU,  and  part  of  the  Brunswick  do- 
minions^ which  the  enemy  were  obliged  to 
abandcm.  The  operations  of  prince  Fodi- 
nand,  however,  were  retarded  by  the  reso- 
lution and  obsdnate  perseverance  of  the 
French  oflicer  who  commanded  the  garrison 
of  Harbourg.  When  the  Hanoverian  troops 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  he 
retired  into  the  castle,  which  he  held  out 
agaiost  a  considerable  detachment  of  the 
aUied  army,  by  whom  it  was  invested;  at 
length,  however,  the  fortificaUons  being  en- 
tirelv  demoliriied,  he  surrendered  upon  ca- 
pitulation. On  the  sixth  day  of  December, 
prince  Ferdinand  began  his  march  towards 
/^U,  where  the  French  army  had  taken 
post,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  Han- 
overians, called  in  his  advanced  partiea, 
abandoned  several  magazines,  burned  all  the 
&rm-houses  and  buildings  belonging  to  the 
sheep-walks  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  with- 
out paying  the  least  regard  to  the  represent- 
ations made  l^  prince  Ferdinand  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  reduced  the  suburbs  of  ZeU  to  ashes, 
after  haviiu^  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the 
houses,  and  even  set  fire  to  the  or^ian  hos- 


pital^ in  whidi  agreat  number  of  helpleBBditr 
dren  are  said  tohave  perished,  die  cannot, 
without  horror,  reflect  upon  such  bmtal  act* 
c(  inhumanity.  The  Frendi  troops  on  divcn 
occasions,  and  in  difi»rent  parts  of  the  esi- 
pire,  acted  tragedies  of  the  suiie  natm«, 
which  are  not  easily  reconcilable  to  the 
character  oi  a  nation  &med  fi>r  aentimeBt 
and  civUity.  The  Hanoverians  having  ad* 
vanced  within  a  league  of  ZeU,  the  two  ar- 
mies began  to  cannonade  each  other;  tise 
French  troops^  posted  on  the  right  of  the 
AUer,  burned  their  magazines,  vtd  retired 
into  the  town,  where  \&y  were  so  strongly 
intrenched,  that  prince  Ferdinand  oooid  not 
attempt  the  river,  the  passes  of  which  were 
stroDglj  guarded  by  Uie  eneoiy.  At  the 
same  time,  his  troops  were  ezpoaed  to  ffreat 
hudahips  from  the  severity  of  the  weJher ; 
he,  therefore,  retreated  to  Ultaen  and  La- 
nenbourg,  where  his  army  was  pot  into  win- 
ter-quarters, and  executed  several  small  en- 
terprises by  detachment,  while  the  French 
general  fixed  bis  head-quarters  in  the  city 
of  Hanover,  his  cantonments  eztendxng  u 
fiu*  as  ZeU,  in  the  neighborhood  of  vhidi 
many  sharp  skirmishes  were  fi>nght  by  the 
out-parties  with  various  successL  Their  im- 
perial majesties  were  no  sooner  appriaed  of 
these  transactions,  which  they  oonsidered  «s 
infiractions  of  the  convention,  than  tibey  sent 
an  intimation  to  the  baron  de  Steinberg^  min- 
ister from  tJie  king  of  Great  Britain  as  elect- 
or oi  Hanover,  t£at  he  should  appear  no 
more  at  court,  or  confer  with  tbai  minis- 
ters ;  and  that  his  residing  at  Yienna,  as  be 
might  easily  conceive,  could  oot  be  vet; 
agreeaUe:  m  consequence  of  which  mes- 
sage he  retired,  after  having  obtained  the 
necessary  passports  for  his  departure.  The 
chagrin  occasioned  at  the  court  of  Vienat 
by  uie  Hanoverian  army's  having  recocme 
to  their  arms  again,  was,  in  some  measure, 
alleviated  by  we  certain  tidings  received 
firom  Petersborgh,  that  the  czarina  had  atgo- 
ed  her  accession  in  form  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Vienna,  VersaiUea*  and 
Stockholm. 

DEATH  OF  THE)  QUEEN  OF  FOLAMI,  Ar. 
In  closing  our  account  of  this  yearns  trans- 
actions on  the  continent,  we  may  obaerve. 
that  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November  the 
queen  of  Poland  died  at  Berlin  of  an  apo- 
plexv,  supposed  to  be  occaaioped  fay  the 
shock  she  received  on  hearing  that  the 
French  were  totaUy  defeated  at  Bosbach. 
She  was  a  lady  <^  exemplarv  virtue  and  pi- 
ety ;  whose  constitution  had  been  bn^ke  bv 
grief  and  anxiety  conceived  firom  the  dv- 
tress  of  her  own  &mUy,  as  well  as  from  the 
misery  to  which  she  saw  her  people  exposed. 
With  respect  to  the  European  powers  that 
were  not  actuaUy  engaged  as  principals  la 
the  war,  they  seemed  iMiustrioQsijr  to  arad 
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Teiy  step  thtt  might  be  ccMMtroed  a  devift- 
lon  from  the  moet  tcniimloin  neutnlity. 
%e  State»^grei&eciil  proceeded  with  great 
ircomepection,  in  the  middle  course  be* 
nreen  two  powerful  neiffhborB,  eqoaUyJeal- 
us  and  formidable ;  and  the  king  of  Spain 
ms  gratified  for  his  forbearance,  with  a 
oovention  settled  between  him  and  the 
elligerent  powers,  implying,  that  his  sub- 
ects  should  pursue  their  oommoce  at  sea 
rithottt  molestation,  provided  they  should 
ot  transpcNTt  these  articles  of  merchandise 
rhich  were  deemed  contraband  by  all  nar 
ODSL  The  operations  at  sea,  during  the 
ourse  of  this  year,  either  in  Europe  or 
imerica,  were  nir  from  being  decisive  or 
nportant  The  commerce  ofGreat  Britain 
latained  considerable  daimure  from  the  ao- 
vity  and  success  of  French  privateers,  of 
''bich  a  mat  number  had  been  equipped  in 
le  islanos  of  Martinique  and  Guadaionpe. 
'he  Greenwiq|>  ship  of  war,  mounted  with 
fly  guns,  and  a  frigite  of  twenty,  foil  mto 
le  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with  a 
sry  considerahle  number  of  trading  ves- 
ils.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  English  cruis- 
rs  and  privateers  acquitted  themselves  with 
]ual  vigilance  and  valor.  The  due  d'Aqui* 
line,  a  large  ship  of  fifty  guns,  was  tap 
en  in  the  month  of  June  by  two  British 
lips  of  war,  after  a  severe  engagement ; 
10,  about  the  same  time,  the  Aquilon,  of 
early  the  same  foice,  was  driven  ashore 
id  destroyed  near  Brest  by  the  Antelope, 
le  of  the  British  cruisers.  A  French  frig* 
je  of  twenty-six  guns»  called  the  Eme- 
lude,  was  taken  in  the  channel,  after  a 
«rm  engagement,  by  an  English  ship  of 
iferior  force,  under  the  command  of  cap- 
lin  Gilchrist,  a  gallant  and  alert  cfficer, 
ho,  in  the  sequel,  ngnalized  himself  on 
tvers  occasbns,  by  very  extraordmary  acts 
*  valor.  All  the  sea-officers  seemed  to  be 
limated  with  a  noble  emulation  to  distin- 
uish  themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
xmtry,  and  the  spirit  descoided  even  to 
le  captains  of  privateers,  who,  instead  of 
aitating  the  former  commanders  of  that 
ass,  in  avoiding  ships  of  force,  and  con- 
ing their  whde  attention  in  advanta^us 
-izesi,  now  encountered  the  armed  ships  of 
le  enemy,  and  fought  with  the  most  obsti- 
ite  valor  in  the  pursuit  of  national  glory. 

FATE  OF  CAPTAIN  DEATH. 
Perhaps  history  cannot  afford  a  uKMre  re- 
arkable  instance  of  desperate  courage 
lan  that  which  was  exerted  in  Decemlwr 
'  the  preceding  year,  by  the  officers  and 
«w  of  an  English  privateer,  called  the 
errible,  under  the  command  of  captain 
riUiam  Death,  equipped  with  twenty-six 
irriage-guns,  and  manned  with  two  hun- 
'ed  sailorsL  On  the  twenty-third  day  of 
e  month  he  engaged  and  made  prize  of  a 


large  French  ship  firom  Stint  Domingo,  a& 
ter  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  he  lost  his 
own  brother  and  sixteen  seamen :  tiien  he 
secured  with  forty  men  his  prise,  which 
contained  a  valuable  cargo^  and  directed  his 
course  to  England;  hot  in  a  few  days  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  ftll  in  with  the  Yen* 
geance,  a  privateer  of  St  Maloes,  carrying 
thirfy'«ix  krffe  cannon^  with  a  complement 
of  tmree  hundred  and  sixty  men.  The  first 
step  was  to  attack  the  prize,  vriiich  was 
easily  retaken;  then  the  two  ships  bore 
down  upon  the  Terrible,  whose  main-mast 
was  shot  away  by  the  fiiist  broadside.  Not- 
withstanding this  disaitter,  the  Terrible 
maintained  such  a  ftirious  engagement 
sjBiainst  both  as  can  hardly  be  paralteled  in 
the  annals  of  ^itain.  The  French  com- 
mander and  his  second  were  killed,  with 
two  thirds  of  his  company ;  but  the  gallant 
cuAain  Death,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
officers,  and  almost  his  whole  crew,  having 
met  with  the  same  fiite,  his  ship  was  board- 
ed by  the  enemy,  who  found  no  more  than 
twenty-six  persons  alive,  sixteen  of  whom 
were  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  leg  or  arm, 
and  the  other  ten  grievously  wounded.  The 
ship  itself  was  so  diattered,  that  it  could 
scarce  be  kept  above  water,  and  the  whole 
exhibited  a  scene  of  blood,  horror,  and  desf  >< 
lation.  The  victor  itself  lay  like  a  wreck 
on  the  surfiice ;  and  in  this  condition  roadt> 
shift,  with  great  difficulty,  to'tow  the  Tev- 
rible  (5)  into  St  Maloes,  where  she  vras  not 
beheld  without  astonishment  aod  terror. 
This  adventure  vras  no  sooner  known  in 
England,  than  a  liberal  subscription  was 
nuMd  for  the  support  of  Death's  widow, 
and  that  part  of  the  crew  which  survived 
the  engagement  In  this,  and  every  sea 
rencounter  that  happened  within  the  pres- 
ent year,  the  superiority  in  skill  and  r^olu- 
tion  was  ascertained  to  the  British  marin- 
ers; for  even  when  they  fought  against 
great  odds,  their  courage  was  generally 
crowned  with  success.  In  the  month  of 
November,  captain  Lockhart,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  had  already  rendered  himself 
a  terror  to  the  enemy  as  commander  of  a 
small  frigate,  now  added  considerably  to  his 
reputaticm,  by  reducing  the  Melampe,  a 
French  privateer  of  Bayonne,  greatly  su- 
perior to  his  own  ship  in  number  of  men 
and  weight  of  metaL  This  exploit  was  sec- 
onded by  another  of  the  same  nature,  in  his 
conquest  of  another  French  adventurer, 
called  the  Countess  of  Gramont ;  and  a  third 
large  privateer  of  Bayonne  was  taken  by 
captain  Saomarez,  commander  of  the  Ante- 
lope. In  a  word,  the  narrow  seas  were  so 
well  guarded,  that  in  a  little  time  scarce  a 
French  ship  durst  appear  in  the  English 
channel,  which  the  Bnttsh  traders  navi(^ded 
without  molestation. 
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SESSION  OPENED. 
On  the  first  day  of  December, 'the  king 
of  Great  Britain  opened  the  seaBion  of  par- 
liament with  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  seemed  calculated  to  prepare  the  na^ 
don  for  the  expense  of  maintaming  a  new  war 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  majesty  j^niF 
piously  declared,  that  it  would  have  given 
him  a  most  sensible  pleasure  to  acquaint 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  that  his 
success  in  carrying  on  the  war  had  been 
equal  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the 
extent  and  vigor  of  the  measures  formed 
for  that  purpose.  He  exi>re88ed  the  firmest 
confidence,  that  the  spirit  and  bravery  of 
the  nation,  so  renowned  in  all  times,  wliich 
iiad  formerly  surmounted  so  man^  difficult 
ties,  were  not  to  be  abated  by  a  few  disap- 
pointments, which,  he  trusted,  might  be  re- 
trieved by  the  blessing  of  Crod,  and  the  zeal 
and  ardor  of  his  parliament,  for  his  majes- 
ty's honor  and  the  advantage  of  their  coun- 
try. He  said  it  was  his  determined  resolu- 
tion to  applv  his  utmost  efforts  fyt  the  secu- 
rity of  his  kingdoms,  and  for  the  recovery 
and  protection  of  the  possessions  and  rights 
of  tiis  crown  and  subjects  in  America,  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  by  &e  stronffest  exertion 
of  his  naval  force,  as  by  all  o£er  methods. 
He  signified,  that  another  great  object  which 
he  had  at  heart,  was  the  preservation  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  in  that  view,  to  encourage  and 
adhere  to  his  allies.  Fonr  this  cause,  he  as- 
sured them,  he  would  decline  no  inconve^ 
niencies,  and  in  this  cause  he  earnestly  so- 
licited their  hearty  concurrooce  and  vigor- 
ous assistance.  He  observed,  that  the  late 
signal  success  in  Germany  had  given  a  hap- 
py turn  to  affiiirs,  which  it  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  improve ;  and  that,  in  such  a  crit- 
ical conjuncture,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  upon  them.  He  patticularly  recom- 
mended to  them,  that  his  pyod  brother  and 
ally  the  king  of  Prussia  might  be  supported 
in  such  a  manner  as  his  magnanimity  and 
active  zeal  for  the  common  cause  appeared 
to  deserve.  To  the  commons  he  expressed 
his  concern  that  the  large  supplies  they  had 
already  ^nted  did  not  produce  all  tne 
^ood  fruits  they  had  reason  to  expect ;  but 
he  had  so  great  a  reliance  on  their  wisdom; 
as  not  to  doubt  of  their  perseverance.  He 
only  desired  such  supplies  as  should  be  ne* 
cesaary  for  the  public  service,  and  toM 
them  they  might  depend-  upon  it,  that  the 
best  and  most  fiiithnil  economy  should  be 
used.  He  took  notice  of  that  spirit  of  dis- 
order which  had  shown  itself  among  the 
common  people  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  he  laid  injunctk»s  upon  them  to  use 
their  endeavors  for  discouraging  and  sup- 
pressing such  abuses,  and  for  maintaining 
the  laws  and  lawful  authority.    He  conclu- 


ded with  observing,  that  notbiiig  wooU  m 
effiy^ally  conduce  to  the  defence  of  afl 
that  was  dear  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to 
the  reducing  their  enemies  to  reason,  as 
union  and  humony  among  tfaemBelvesL  T^ 
time  was,  when  every  paragraiiii  of  this  fai^ 
rangue,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  ii 
not  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  pnpri- 
ety,  would  have  been  canvassed  and  iai- 
pugned  by  the  country  party  in  tlie  house 
of  commons.  They  woold  have  impaled 
the  bad  success  of  the  war  to  the  indncre- 
tion  of  the  ministry,  in  taking  pteposterDos 
measures,  and  appointing  eommanders  un- 
equal to  the  service.  They  wookl  have  in- 
quired m  what  manner  the  Pratestast  reli. 
^k)n  was  endangered ;  and,  if  it  was.  bow 
it  could  be  preserved  or  pftXBotod  by  adhe^ 
rinf  to  allies,  who,  without  provocation,  had 
weli-nigh  ruined  the  first  and  principal 
Protestant  country  of  the  enipireL  l%ey 
would  have  started  doubts^vitfa  respect  to 
the  late  signal  success  in  Gennssy,  asd 
hinted,  that  it  would  only  serve  to  pntnct 
the  burden  of  a  continental  war.  Tfaer 
would  have  owned  that  the  eyes  of  all  Ea- 
rope  were  upon  them,  and  drawn  this  cob- 
sequence,  that  it  dierefore  behoved  then  k> 
act  with  the  more  delicacy  and  cantkii  m 
discharge  of  the  sacred  tmst  reposed  ra 
them  by  theur  constituents :  a  tmst  whirh 
their  consciences  would  not  aUow  to  be 
fiiithfully  discharged,  should  they  rash  pre- 
cipitatelv  into  the  destructive  measBies  of  a 
rash  and  prodigal  ministry,  squander  away 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  aM  to  tiie 
grievous  encumbrances  under  which  it 
groaned,  in  support  of  connexkais  and  alb- 
ances  that  were  equally  foreign  to  her  coe- 
sideration,  and  pemicioas  to  her  interest 
They  would  have  investigated  that  canse 
which  was  so  warmly  recommended  for 
support,  and  pretended  to  dtscoiver  that  it 
was  a  cause  in  which  Great  Britain  ought 
to  have  had  no  concern,  because  it  prodnced 
a  certainty  of  loss  without  the  least  pnK- 
pect  of  ad  vanta^.  They  would  have  va- 
ried essentially  m  their  opinions  of  the  ne- 
cessary supplies,  from  tne  seDthnente  cf 


those  who  prepared  the  estimates*  and  even 
declared  some  doubts  about  the  ecunoniy  to 
be  used  in  managing  the  national  expense : 
finally,  they  would  have  represenled  the 
impossibility  of  union  between  the  two  par- 
ties, one  of  which  seemed  beot  apon  re- 
ducing the  other  to  beggary  and  oontempt. 
Such  was  the  strain  tint  used  to  flow  frosi 
an  opposition,  said  to  consist  of  disbvahr 
and  disappointed  ambition.  Bat  that  malig- 
nant spirit  was  now  happily  extinsmshed- 
The  voice  of  the  sovereign  was  adored  %* 
the  oracle  of  a  divinity,  and  those  faape*' 
days  were  now  approaching  that  saw  ^ 
commons  of  ESngknd  pour  their 
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in  SDjiporl  of  a  German  prince,  with  such  • 
Teneroos  liaiid,  that  posterity  will  be  amas- 
id  at  their  liberality. 

1756k— To  the  speech  of  his  majesty  the 
louse  of  kffds  retnmed  an  address,  in  such 
erms  <^  comnlaeency  as  hsi  ioog  distin- 
piiflhed  that  iUostrious  assembly.  The  com* 
nons  expressed  their  approbatioa  and  oon- 
idenee  with  equal  ardor,  and  not  one  objec- 
ion  was  made  to  the  form  or  nature  of  the 
iddresB,  thiMigh  one  ^tleman,  equally  in- 
lependent  in  his  mmd  and  fortune,  took 
'xceptione  to  some  of  the  measuree  which 
lad  been  lately  pursued.  Their  complais- 
ince  was  nu»e  substantially  specified  in  the 
-esolutioDS  of  the  house,  as  soon  as  the  two 
rreat  committees  of  supply  were  appointed. 
They  g;ranted  for  the  sea  service  of  the 
msuing  year  sixty  thousand  men,  including 
burteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forg- 
ive marines;  and  the  standinj^  army,  com* 
>rebendiog  four  thousand  invalids,  was  fixed 
it  fifty-thriBe  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ieventynseven  eflbctive  m^  commission 
jid  non-CQmmisBi(Ni  officers  included.  For 
he  maintenance  of  these  forces,  by  sea  and 
and,  the  charge  of  guards  and  garrisons,  at 
lome  and  ahmd,  tSe  expense  of  the  ord- 
lance,  and  in  order  to  make  good  the  sum 
t^hich  had  been  issued  by  his  majesty's  or« 
lers,  in  pursuance  of  the  address  firom  the 
onunons,  thev  now  allotted  four  millions, 
wenty-two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
even  pounds,  seven  shiUingB,  and  three- 
«nce.  They  unanimously  granted,  as  a 
resent  supply  in  the  then  critical  exigencjr, 
9wards  enabling  his  majesty  to  maintam 
nd  keep  together  the  army  formed  last 
ear  in  his  electoral  dominions,  and  then 
gain  put  in  motion,  and  actually  employed 
gainst  the  common  enemy,  in  concert  with 
he  king  of  Prussia,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
bousand  pounds:  for  the  ordinary  of  the 
Avy,  including  half*>pay  to  the  sea-officers, 
hey  allowed  two  hundred  twenty-fi>ur  thou^ 
uid,  four  hundred  twenty-one  pounds,  five 
liillings  and  eightppence :  towards  the  buUd- 
3g  and  support  <^  the  three  hospitals  for  sea- 
len  at  Goqiort,*  Plymouth,  and  Greenwich, 
birty  thousand  pounds:  for  the  reduced 
fficers  of  the  land  forces  and  marines,  pen- 
ions  to  the  widows  of  officers,  and  other 
lich  militarv  contingencies,  forty  thousand 
ine  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds,  seven- 
sen  shillings  and  eleven-pence:  towards 
uilding,  rebuilding,  and  repairs  of  his  map 
esty's  diips  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  sum 
f  two  hundred  thousand  pounds :  for  de- 
-aying  the  charge  of  two  thousand  one 
ondred  and  twenty  horse,  and  nine  thou- 
iod  nine  hundred  in&otry,  together  with 
le  general  and  staff-officers,  the  officers  of 
ie  hospital  and  the  train  of  artillery,  being 
ie  troo^  of  the  landgrave  of  HesGe-Cassel 
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in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  for  dxty  days, 
together  with  the  subsidy  for  the  said  time, 
pursuant  to  trea^,  they  assigned  thir^- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  nineteen  shilling  and  ten-penoe 
three  forthmgs.  To  the  Foundling-hospital 
they  gave  forty  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
mamtenance  and  education  of  deserted 
young  children,  as  well  as  for  the  reception 
of  all  such  as  should  be  presented  under  a 
certain  age,  to  be  limited  by  the  ffovemors 
and  guardians  of  that  charity.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  given  towards 
disc^argmg  the  debt  of  the  navy,  and  two 
hundred  imd  eighty-four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  two  pounds  for  making  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  grants  for  the  service  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  landjfrave  of 
Heaao'Came]  was,  moreover,  gratified  with 
the  further  sum  of  two  hundred  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  tlurty-eix  pounds, 
four  shillings  and  nioe*'peoce  forthing,  for 
the  mnintenance  of  his  forces,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  subsidy.  They  granted  six 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  for 
enabling  his  majesty  to  make  good  his  en- 
gagements with  the  king  of  Prassia,  purso- 
ant  to  a  convention  lately  concluded  with 
that  potentate.  For  defraying  the  charge 
of  thnrty-eight  thousand  men  of  the  troops 
of  Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel,  Saxe-Ootha,  and 
the  count  of  Buckebourg,  together  with  that 
of  general  and  staffoffi^rs  actually  employ- 
ed against  the  common  enemy,  in  concert 
with  the  kinff  of  Prussia,  finm  tiie  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  November  in  the  last,  to  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December  in  the  present 
year  inclusive,  to  be  issued  in  advance  every 
two  months,  they  allotted  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  eighty- 
four  pounds,  six  shillings  and  ten-pence; 
and  furthermore  they  granted  three  hundred 
eighty-six  thousand,  Sine  hundred  and  fif- 
teen pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  two- 
pence, to  defray  the  charges  of  forage,  bread- 
wagons,  train  of  artillery,  provisions,  wood, 
straw,  and  all  other  extraordinary  expenses, 
contingencies,  and  losses  whatsoever,  in- 
curred, or  to  be  incurred,  on  account  of  his 
majesty's  army,  consisting  of  tbirty*eigfat 
thousand  men,  actually  ^ooployed  against 
the  ccMnmon  enemv,  m  concert  wiut  the 
king  of  Prussia,  mm  November  last  to 
next  December  inclusive.  For  the  extra- 
ofdinary  expenses  of  the  land  fbrcea,  and 
other  services,  incurred  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  and  not  provided  for  bv  pariia- 
ment,  tbey  allowed  one  hundred  mrty-five 
thoumnd,  four'  hundred  fifiy-four  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings  and  one  faxthmg.  They  pro- 
vided ei^ht  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
enable  hu  majesty  to  defray  the  like  sum 
raised  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made  in  the 
last  sefssion  of  parliament,  and  charged  upon 
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the  first  aidB  and  supplies  to  be  ^nted  in 
the  comnt  session.  Twenty-six  thousand 
pounds  were  bestowed  on  the  out-pensioners 
of  Chelssarhospital ;  above  twenty  thousand 
for  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  colonies 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia ;  for  reimburs- 
ittff  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay, 
a£  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  their  expense 
in  furnishing  provisions  and  stores  to  the 
tjroops  raised  by  them,  for  his  majesty^s  ser- 
vice, in  the  campaign  of  the  year  one  thoa- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  the  sum  of 
forty-one  thousand,  one  hundred,  seventeen 
pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  six-pence 
half-penny;  to  be  applied  towards  the  re- 
buUdinff  of  London  bridge,  carrying  on  the 
works  for  forti^ing  and  securing  the  harbor 
of  Milford,  and  repairing  the  parish  church 
of  St  Margaret,  in  Westminster,  they  al- 
lotted twenty-nine  thousand  pounds.  The 
East  India  company  were  indulged  with 
twenty  thousand  pounds  on  account  towards 
enabling  them  to  defray  the  expense  of  a 
military  force  in  their  settlements,  to  be 
maintamed  by  them  in  lieu  of  the  battalion 
of  his  majesty's  forces  withdrawn  from 
those  settlements ;  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  was  given,  as  usual,  for  maintaining 
and  supporting  the  British  forts  and  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  eleven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  grant- 
ed as  an  augmentation  to  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  in  the  superior  courts  of  judicature. 
They  likewise  provided  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
pay  and  clothing  to  the  muitia,  and  advanc- 
ed eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  defray  any  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  incurred  or  to  be  incur- 
red for  the  service  of  the  current  year;  and 
to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  enter- 
prises or  designs  of  his  enemies,  as  the 
exigency  of  his  afSiirs  might  require.  The 
whole  supplies  of  this  sessbn  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  ten  millions,  four  hun- 
dred eighty-six  thousand,  four  hundred  fifty- 
seven  pounds,  and  one  penny.  Nothing 
could  so  plainly  demonstrate  the  implicit 
confidence  which  the  parliament,  at  this 
juncture,  reposed  in  the  sovereign  and  the 
ministry,  as  their  conduct  in  granting  such 
liberal  supplies,  great  part  of  which  was 
bestowed  in  fiivor  of  our  German  allies, 
whom  the  British  nation  thus  generously  paid 
for  fighting  their  own  batdes.  Besides  the 
sum  of  one  million,  eif  ht  hundred  sixty-one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  ninety-seven  pounds, 
four  shilling  and  eight-pence,  expressly  as- 
signed for  the  support  of  these  continental 
connexions,  a  sum  considerably  exceeding 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  raised  in  the  reifn 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  what  part  of  the 
sum  granted  to  the  king  for  extraordinary  ex- 


penses might  be  applied  to  the  aanie  nse^^ 
article  might  not  improperly  be  swelled  wid 
the  vast  expense  incurred  by  expeditioas  to 
the  coast  of  France;  the  chief,  if  not  sole,  de- 
sign of  which  seemed  to  be  a  diversian  a 
fiivor  of  the  nation's  allies  in  Gennanj,  hf 
preventing  France  from  sending  soch  do- 
merous  armies  into  that  country  as  it  cooU 
have  spared,  had  not  its  seapcoasts  required 
a  considerable  body  of  forces  for  its  deftnoe 
against  the  attempts  of  the  English.  In- 
deed the  partisans  of  the  mtnistiy  were  at 
great  pains  to  suggest  and  iocnkate  a  be- 
ueC  that  the  war  in  Germany  was  dueSy 
supported  as  a  necessary  diveraoa  in  frvor 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  phntatinnn  which 
would  have  been  exposed  to  insoh  and  in- 
vasion, had  not  the  enemy's  forces  been 
otherwise  employed.  But  the  aJnudi^  of 
this  notion  will  at  once  appear  to  those  who 
consider,  that  by  this  time  Giest  Brilain 
was  sole  mistress  of  the  sea ;  that  the  bbv? 
of  France  was  almost  mined,  and  her  ooav 
merce  on  the  ocean  quite  extii^puriMd; 
that  she  could  not,  with  the  least  prospect 
of  success,  hazard  any  expedition  or  coose- 
quence  against  Great  Bntain,  or  any  part 
of  her  dominions,  while  the  ocean  was  oor- 
ered  with  such  powerful  navies  bekngiiBg 
to  that  nation;  and  that  if  one  third  pen 
of  the  money,  annually  ingulfed  in  the 
German  vortex,  had  been  employed  in  ao^- 
menting  the  naval  fbrces  of  Kne**^!  and 
those  forces  properly  exerted,  not  a  single 
cruiser  would  have  been  able  to  stir  fimo 
the  harbors  of  France ;  all  her  ookmieB  in 
the  West  Indies  would  have  fidlen  an  easf 
prey  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  thus 
cut  ofiTfrom  the  resources  of  oomnieroe,  she 
most  have  been  content  to  emhrace  sodi 
terms  of  peace  as  the  victor  should  fasre 
thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

The  funds  established  by  the  canouttee 
of  ways  and  means,  in  order  to  realiietfaoR 
articles  of  supply,  consisted  of  the  nHh<4ax. 
the  land-tax  at  four  shillinse  in  the  poaod, 
sums  remainin^f  in  the  exchequer  pndoced 
from  the  sinking  fund,  four  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  raised  by 
annuities  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per 
cent  per  ann.  and  five  hundred  chrasapd 
pounds  by  a  lottery,  attended  with  aaooitie? 
redeemable  by  parliammit,  ailer  the  late  of 
three  pounds  per  cent  per  ann. ;  these  sev- 
eral annuities  to  be  transferable  at  the  bank 
of  Enjfiand,  and  charged  upon  a  ffand  to  be 
established  in  this  session  of  parliament  fer 
payment  thereof  and  for  which  the  amloB^ 
fund  should  be  a  coUateial  eecuiitf  [Sn 
note  SU  at  the  end  of  tint  Vb/. )— one  Bul- 
lion, six  hundred  and  six  thousand  and  sefca- 
hr-eix  pounds,  five  shillings,  one  pennv,  cae  * 
farthing,  issued  and  applied  out  of'^  md 
moneys  as  should  or  might  arise  fion  the 
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suridaflM,  ezceaMB,  and  other  revenues 
composing  the  8inlan|r  fund — a  tax  of  one 
sbilliog  in  the  pound  to  be  annually  paid 
from  all  aalariee,  fees,  and  perquisites  of 
offices  and  employments  in  Great  Britain, 
ind  from  all  pensbns  and  other  gratuities 
liayable  o^t  of  any  revenues  belon^ng  to 
m  majesty  in  Great  Britain,  exceedmg  the 
^'early  value  of  one  hundred  pounds — an 
imposition  of  one  shilling  annuallv  upon 
3very  dwelling  house  inhabited  within  the 
kingdom  of  ureat  Britain  over  and  above 
ill  other  duties  already  chargeable  upon 
iiem,  to  commence  from  the  fifth  day  of 
\pril— an  additional  tax  of  six-pence  yearly 
br  every  window  or  light  in  every  dwelling 
louse  inhabited  in  Britain  which  shall  con- 
aId  fifteen  windows  or  upwards ;  a  contin- 
lation  of  certain  acts  near  expiring,  with 
espect  to  the  duties  pavable  on  foreign 
sail-cloth  imported  into  (xreat  Britain,  the 
^xportatbn  of  British  gunpowder,  the  se- 
:uring  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his 
uajesty^s  su^  colonies  in  America,  and 
he  empowerug  the  iniporters  and  proprie- 
on  of  spirits  mtm  the  British  sugar  planta- 
ions  to  land  them  before  payment  of  the 
luties  of  excise,  and  to  lodge  them  in  ware- 
louees  at  their  own  expense~-an  annual 
az  of  forty  shillings  for  a  license  to  be 
aken  out  by  every  person  trading  in,  selling, 
>r  vending  ^Id  or  silver  plate,  in  lieu  of 
iie  duty  of  six-pence  per  ounce* on  all  silver 
)late,  made  or  wrougnt,  or  which  ought  to 
K  touched,  assayed,  or  marked  in  this  king- 
lonii  which  duty  now  ceased  and  deter- 
nined — a  cessation  of  all  drawbacks  paya- 
>Ie  on  the  exportation  of  silver  plate— « 
aw  prohibiting  all  persons  from  selling,  by 
'etail,  any  sweet  or  made  wme,  wiUiout 
laving  first  procured  a  license  for  that  pur- 
pose—and a  loan  by  exchequer  bills  for 
iight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  charg- 
ed on  the  first  aids  to  be  granted  in  the 
lext  session  of  parliament  These  provis- 
0Q8  amounted  to  the  sum  of  eleven  millions, 
>eventy-nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
•wenty-two  pounds,  six  shillings  and  ten- 
>ence,  exceeding  the  grants  in  the  sum  of 
Sve  hundred  nmety-three  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds,  six  shillings 
uid  nine-pence,  so  that  tiie  nation  had  rea- 
^  to  hope  thait  the  surplus  of  above  half  a 
inilli(Hi  would  prevent  any  demand  for  defi- 
nencies  in  the  next  sessbn.  By  these 
^pious  grants  of  a  house  of  commons, 
whose  complaisance  knew  no  bounds,  the 
national  debt  was,  at  this  juncture,  swelled 
to  the  astonishing  sum  of  eighty-seven  mill- 
ions, three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousBund, 
two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  nineteen  shil- 
lings, and  ten-pence  farthing;  a  load  that 
would  have  crushed  the  national  credit  of 
ifly  other  state  in  ChristendooL 


The  liberality  of  the  parliament  was  like 
the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  which  flowed 
with  the  welcome  stream  when  touched 
by  tiie  rod  of  Mose&    The  present  supply 
which  the  commons  granted  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Hanoverian  army  was,  in 
pursuance  of  a  message  from  his  majesty, 
communicated  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pitt,  signifying,  that  the  king  had  or- 
dered his  electoral  army  to  be  put  again  in 
motion,  that  it  might  act  with  vigor  against 
the  common  enemy,  in  concert  wiSi  his 
good  brother  and  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia; 
that  the  exhausted  axid  ruined  state  of  the 
electorate  having  rendered  it  incapable  of 
maintaining  that  army,  until  the  further 
necessary  charge  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
more  particular  measures  then  concerting 
for  the  eJQfectual  support  of  his  Prussian 
inajesty,  could  be  laid  before  the  house,  the 
king,  relying  on  the  constant  zeal  of  his 
faithful  commons  for  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  against  the  dangerous  designs  of 
France  and  her  confederates,  found  him- 
self, in  the  mean  time,  under  the  ^bsolute 
necessity  of  recommending  to  the  house  the* 
speedy  consideration  of  such  a  present  sup- 
ply as  might  enable  his  majesty,  in  this 
critical  conjuncture,  to  subsist  and  keep  to- 
gether the  said  army.    This  address  was 
no  sooner  recited  by  the  speaker,  than  it 
was  unanimously  referred  to  the  committee 
of  su|^]y,  who  gratified  his  majesty's  wish 
with  an  immediate  resolution;  and,  con- 
sidering their  generous  disposition,  doubt- 
less the  same  compliance  would  have  ap> 
peared,  even  though  no  mention  had  been 
made  oi  the  Protestant  religion,  which,  to 
men  of  ordinary  penetration,  appeared  to 
have  no  natural  concern  in  the  present  dis- 
pute between  the  belligerent  powers,  al- 
though former  ministers  had  often  violently 
introduced  it  into  messages  and  speeches 
from  the  throne,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  populace,  even  while  they  insulted 
the  understanding  of  those  who  were  capa- 
ble of  exercising  their  own  reason.    This 
pretext  was  worn  so  threadbare,  that,  among 
the  sensible  part  of  mankind,  it  could  no 
longer  be  used  without  incurring  contempt 
and  ridicule.  In  order  to  persuade  mankind 
that  the  Protestant  religion  was  in  danger, 
it  would  have  been  neceasaiy  to  specify  the 
designs  that  were  formed  against  it,  as 
wellas  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to 
descend  to  particulars,  properly  authenti- 
cated.   In  that  case,  gr^t  part  of  Europe 
would    have   been   justly  alarmed.    The 
States-general  of  the   United  Provinces, 
who  have  made  such  glorious  and  indefati- 
gable eflbrts  in  support  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  would  surely  have  lent  a  helping 
band  towards  its  preservation.    The  Danes 
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wmM  not  hav«  stood  tamely  neutral,  and 
seen  the  religion  they  profeas  exposed  to 
the  rage  of  such  a  poweifbl  confederacy.  It 
is  Qot  to  be  imagined  that  the  Swedes*  who 
have  so  zealouuy  maintained  the  parity  of 
tiie  Protestant  ftith,  would  now  join  an  as- 
sociation whose  aim  was  the  ruin  of  that 
religion.    It  is  not  credible  that  even  the 
Hungarians,  who  profess  the  same  faith, 
and  other  Protestant  states  of  the  empire, 
waM  enter  so  heartily  into  the  interests 
of  those  who  were  bent  upon  its  destruc- 
tion ;  or  that  the  Russians  would  contribute 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic  fiuth 
and  discipline,  so  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  they  espouse..  As, 
thereibre,  no  particular  of  such  a  design 
was  explained,  no  act  of  oppression  towa^ 
any  Protestant  state  or  society  pointed  out, 
except  those  that  were  exercised  by  the 
Protestants  themselves;  and  as  the  court  of 
Vienna  repeatedly  disavowed  any  such  de- 
sign, in  the  roost  solemn  manner,  the  un- 
prejudiced part  of  mankind  will  be  apt  to 
conclude  that  the  cry  of  religion  was  used, 
as  in  former  times,  to  arouse,  alarm,  and  in- 
flame; nor  did  the  artifice  prove  altogether 
unsuccessful.   Notwithstanding  the  general 
luke-warmtii  of  the  a^  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, it  produced  considemble  efl^t  amon? 
the  fanatic  sectaries  that  swarm  through 
the  kingdom  of  England.    The  leaders  of 
those  blmd  enthusiuts,  either  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  delusion,  or  desirous  of  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  protection  of 
the  higher  powers,  immediately  seized  the 
hint,  expatiating  vehemently  on  the  danger 
that  impended  over  God*s  people ;  and  ex- 
erting all  their  faculties  to  impress  the  belief 
of  a  religious  war,  which  never  fkils  to  ex- 
asperate and  impel  the  minds  of  men  to 
such  deeds  of  cruelty  and  revenge  as  must 
discredit  all  religion,  and  even  disgrace  hu- 
manity.   The  signal  trust  and  confidence 
which  the  parliament  of  England  reposed 
in  the  king,  at  this  juncture,  was  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous  than  in  leaving  to  the 
crown  the  unlimited  application  of  the  sum 
granted  for  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the 
judges.    In  tKe  reign  of  king  William, 
when  the  act  of  settlement  was  passed,  the 
parliament,  jealous  of  the  influence  which 
the  crown  might  acquire  over  the  judges, 
provided,  by  an    express   clause  of  tiiat 
act,  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges 
should  subsist  guamdiu  se  bene  gesserinU 
and  that  their  salaries  should  be  established : 
but  now  we  find  a  sum  of  money  granted 
fer  the  augmentation  of  their  salaries,  and 
the  crown  vested  with  a  discretionary  power 
to  proportion  and  apply  this  ausrmentation : 
a  stretch  of  complaisance,  which,  how  safe 
soever  it  may  appear  during  the  reign  of  a 
prince  filmed  for  integrity  and  moderation, 


will  perhaps  one  day  be  ooasidered  n  i 
very  dangerous  accesBioa  to  the  preroga- 
tive. 

SECOND  TREATY  WITH  PRUSSIA. 
So  fliUy  persuaded  were  tike  miniitry, 
that  the  commons  would  cheerfblly  eosUe 
them  to  pay  what  subsidies  tiiey  miglit 
promise  to  their  German  allies,  that  on  tbe 
eleventh  of  April  they  coocluided  a  sew 
treaty  of  convention  with  his  ProsBisn  ma- 
jesty, which,  that  it  might  have  the  firmer 
consistence,  and  the  greater  aotfaoritj,  was, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  trumcted  and 
signed  by  almost  all  the  privy-oonnsellors 
who  had  any  share  in  the  administntioD  (6). 
This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Westmin- 
ster, imported,  ^  That  the  contnctisg  pow- 
ers having  mutually  resolved  to  oootimie 
their  efibrts  for  their  reciprocal  defence  ind 
security,  for  the  recovery  of  their  posses- 
sions,  the  protection  of  their  allies,  and  the 
support  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gennuiic 
body,  his  Britannic  majesty  bad,  from  tbeee 
considerations,  determined  to  grant  to  his 
Prussian  majesty  an  immediate  succor  id 
money,  as  being  the  most  ready  and  the 
most  efficacious ;  and  their  majesties  baring 
judged  it  proper  that  thereupon  a  cooren- 
tion  should  be  made,  for  declaring  and  fixiof 
their  intentions  upon  this  head,  they  had 
nominated  and  authorized  tfaeir  respective 
ministers,  who,  after  having  comnnuicatefi 
their  full  powers  to  one  another,  agreed  to 
the  following  stipulations: — the  king  of 
Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  in  the  c;t}- 
of  London,  to  such  persons  as  should  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  it  by  his  PmasiaB  is^* 
jesty,  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  Gem^o 
crowns,  amounting  to  six  haiidred  and  »»\- 
enty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  ^t 
once,  and  in  one  whole  sum,  immediate:, 
after  the  exchange  of  ratification,  upL>ii 
being  demanded  %  his  Prussian  majesty. 
This  prince,  on  his  part,  obliged  himself :  • 
apply  that  sum  to  the  maintaining  and  aa::- 
menting  his  forces,  which  shonld  act  ifi  tl." 
best  manner  for  the  good  of  the  comibon 
cause,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocal  de- 
fence  and    mutual  security,   proposed  bj 
their  said  majesties.    Moreov^er,  the  hira 
contracting  parties  engaged  not  to  onclpde 
any  treaty  of  peace,  truce,   or  neutnlitj:. 
nor  any  sort  of  convention  or  agreemeoL 
with  the  powers  engaged  in  the  pfeseat 
war,  but  in  concert  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment^ wherein  both  should  be  nominar\ 
comprehended.    Finally,  it  was  stipulated 
that  this  convention  should  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged  on  both  side?, 
within  liie  term  of  six  weeks,  to  be  ooid- 
puted  firom  tbe  day  of  signing  this  presest 
convention,  or  sooner,  if  possible" 

All  the  resolutions  to  which  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  agreed  were  eie> 
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mted  bj  bOb,  or  clauses  in  bills,  which  a^ 
erwaraJB  received  the  royal  fsnction.  The 
nilitia  still  cootiaaed  to  be  an  object  of  par- 
iamentaiy  care  and  attention ;  but  the  in- 
titution  was  not  yet  heartily  embraced, 
ecause  seemingly  discountenanced  by  the 
emnaot  of  the  old  ministry,  which  stUl 
namtatned  a  camtal  i>Iace  in  the  late  coali- 
ioB,  and  indeed  almost  wholly  engrossed 
he  distribution  of  pensi(Xis  and  places. 
The  commons  having  presented  an  address 
0  his  majesty,  with  respect  to  the  harbor 
f  Milibid-haven,  a  book  of  plans  and  esti- 
oates  for  fortifying  that  harbor  was  laid 
efore  the  house,  and  a  committee  appointed 
0  examine  the  particulars.  They  were  of 
pinion  that  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  was 
oo  wide  to  admit  of  any  fortification,  or  ef- 
sctual  defence ;  but  that  the  passage  called 
^ailand^nt,  lying  higher  than  llubber- 
Ume-rosd,  might  be  fortified,  so  as  to  afibrd 
afe  riding  anl  protection  to  the  trade  and 
avy  of  Crait  Britain:  that  if  it  should  be 
booffht  proper  hereafter  to  establish  a  yard 
nd  dock  for  building  and  eonipping  fleetB 
t  Milford,  no  place  could,  nom  the  situs- 
ion,  nature,  soil,  snd  a  general  concurrence 
f  all  necessary  local  circumstances,  be 
Kore  fitted  for  such  a  design;  that  if  a 
roper  use  were  made  of  this  valuable 
hoQgh  long-neglected  harbor,  the  distress- 
lil  delays  too  omn  embarrassing  and  disap- 
ointing  the  nation  in  her  naval  operations, 
oi^ht  be,  in  a  great  measure,  happily  re- 
ooved,  to  the  infinite  relief  and  enlarge- 
nent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  means  of  un- 
•roving  its  naval  force;  the  necesnry  pro- 
TesB  uid  free  execution  of  which  was  now 
D  unhappily  and  firequently  restrained  and 
ruslrated,  by  the  want  of  a  harbor  like  that 
f  Milford-haven,  firamed  by  nature  with 
ach  load  advantagesL  This  report  appeared 
)  be  80  well  supported  by  evidence,  that  a 
ill  was  firamed,  and  passed  into  an  act,  for 
ranting  ten  thousand  pounds  towards  car- 
fing  on  the  works  for  fortifying  and  secur- 
1?  Die  harbor  of  Milford  in  the  county  of 
'embroke.  Other  laws  of  national  conse* 
uence  were  enacted  in  the  course  of  the 
esBion,  with  litUe  or  no  opposition.  On 
be  very  first  day  of  their  sitting,  the  com- 
ions  received  a  petition  from  the  mayor, 
magistrates,  merchants,  and  inhabitants  of 
iverpool,  complaining  of  the  high  price  of 
(rlieat  and  other  gram;  eiqiressing  their 
pprehension  that  it  would  continue  to  rise, 
inleas  the  time  for  the  importation  of 
i>reign  com,  duty  firee,  should  be  probnged, 
V  some  other  salutaiy  measure  taken  by 
arliament,  to  prevent  dealers  from  en- 
rroaaing  com ;  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of 
he  house  a  totel  prohibiten  of  distilling  and 
exporting  grain  while  the  high  price  f&oM 
»mtiaue;   praying  they  would  take   the 


premises  into  consideration,  and  grant  a 
seasonable  relief  to  the  petitioners,  l^  a 
continuanoe  of  a  free  importation,  and  tak- 
ing such  other  efiectual  means  to  reduce 
the  growing  price  of  com  as  to  them  should 
seem  necessary  and  expedient  This  being 
an  urgent  case,  that  equally  interested  the 
humanity  of  the  legislature  and  the  manu- 
fiictures  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  deliberated 
upon,  and  discussed  with  remarkable  dis- 
patch. In  a  few  days  a  bill  was]  prepared, 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  enacted 
mto  a  law,  continuing  till  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  December,  in  the  present  year,  the 
three  acts  of  last  session ;  for  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  com ;  for  prohibiting  the  dis- 
tiliation  of  spirits;  and  for  allowing  the  im- 
portation of  com,  duty  free.  A  second  law 
was  established,  regulating  the  price  and 
assize  of  bread,  and  subiecting  to  severe 
penalties  those  who  should  be  concerned  in 
Its  adulteration.  In  consequence  of  certain 
resolotions  taken  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  a  bill  was  presented  for  pro- 
hibiting the  payment  of  the  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  com,  unless  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  allowed  in  an  act  passed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary;  but  this  bill,  after  having  been  read 
a  second  time,  and  committed,  was  neglect- 
ed and  proved  abortive. 

BILLS  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
SEAMEN,  Ac 

In  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Grenvilley  a  humane  bill  was  prepared  and 
brought  in  for  the  encouragement  of  sea- 
men empknred  in  the  royal  navy,  establish- 
ing a  regumii  method  for  the  punctual,  fire- 
quent,  and  certain  payment  or  their  wages : 
enabling  them  more  easUy  and  readily  to 
remit  money  for  the  support  of  their  wives 
and  families,  and  preventing  the  frauds  and 
abuses  attending  such  pavments.  This  biU, 
having  passed  ue  lower  house,  enga^  in 
a  very  particular  manner  the  attention  of 
the  brds,  who,  by  divers  messages  to  the 
house  of  commons,  desired  the  attendance 
of  several  members.  These  messages  be- 
ing taken  into  consideration,  several  prece- 
dents were  recited:  a  debate  arose  about 
their  formality,  and  the  house  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to 
the  lords,  acquainting  them  that  the  house 
of  commons,  not  being  sufficientiy  informed 
by  their  messages  upon  what  grounds,  or 
for  what  purposes,  their  lordahips  desired 
the  house  would  give  leave  to  such  of  their 
members  as  were  named  in  the  said  mes- 
sages to  attend  the  house  of  lords,  in  order 
to  oe  examined  upon  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  the  commons  hoped  their  lord&ips 
would  make  them  ac(|uamted  with  their  in- 
tention. The  loids,  in  answer  to  this  inti- 
mation, gave  tiie  commons  to  understand. 
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that  they  desired  the  attendance  of  the 
nemben  mentioned  in  their  mesaages,  tiutt 
the|y  might  be  examined  as  witnesses  upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill    This  ex- 
planation beinff  deemed  satisftctory,   the 
members  attended  the  house  of  lords,  where 
they  were  carefully  and  iiilly  examined,  as 
penKxns  conversant  in  sea  af&irS|  touching 
the  inconveniencies  v^hich  had  formerly  at- 
tended the  sea4ervice,  as  well  as  the  reme- 
dies now  proposed;  and    the  bill  having 
passed  through  their  house,  though  not  with- 
out wann  opposition,  was  enacted  into  a  law 
by  his  majesty's  assent    The  militia  act,  as 
it  passed  in  the  last  session,  being  found 
upon  trial  defective,  Mr.  Townshend  moved 
for  leave  to  brmg  in  a  new  bill,  to  explain, 
amend,  and  enforce  it :  this  was  accordingly 
allowed,  prepared,  and  passed  into  a  law; 
though  it  did  not  seem  altcwether  free  fi^Nn 
material  objections,  some  of  which  were  of 
an  alarming  natura    The  power  vested  by 
law  in  the  crown  over  the  militia,  is  even 
more  independent  than  that  which  it  exer- 
cises over  the  staoding  army:  for  this  last 
expires  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  not  con- 
tinued h}f  a  new  act  of  parliament;  where* 
as  the  militia  is  subjected  to  the  power  cf 
the  crown  Ifor  the  term  of  five  years,  daring 
which  it  may  be  called  out  into  actual  ser- 
vice without  consent  of  parliament,  and 
consequently  employed    for    sinister  pur- 
poses.   A  commission-officer  in  the  militia 
may  be  detained,  as  subject  to  the  articles 
of  war,  until  the  crown  shall  allow  the  mi- 
litia to  return  to  their  respective  parishes ; 
and  thus  enga^fed  he  is  liable  to  death  as  a 
/  mutineer,  or  deserter,  should^e  refiise  to 
appear  in  arms,  and  fight  in  sup^iort  of  the 
worst  measures  of  the  worst  mmister.  Sev- 
eral merchants  and  manufkoturers  of  silk, 
ofiered  a  petition,  representing,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  act  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, fdlowing  the  importation  of  fine  organ- 
zine  Italian  urown  silk  till  the  first  day  of 
December,  m  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  they  had  given  or- 
ders to  their  correspondents  abroad  to  send 
large  quantities  of , such  silk  through  Ger- 
many to  Hamburgh*  and  Holland,  which,  in 
the  common  course  of  things,  might  proba- 
bly have  arrived  in  London  before  the  act 
expired,  if  their  carriage  had  not  been  pro- 
tracted by  the  great  rains  and  inundations 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September  last,  which  rendered 
the  roads  for  many  weeks  impassable :  that 
from  unlucky  accidents  on  shore,  and  storms 
and  contrary  winds  after  the  silk  was  ship- 
ped, it  could  not  posstUy  arrive  within  the 
time  limited  by  the  act;  and  uidess  it  should 
be  admitted  to  an  entry,  they,  the  petition^ 
ere,  would  be  great  sufferers,  the  monufhc- 
turers  greatly  prejudiced,  and  the  good  end 


tttad  purpose  of  t|ie  act  in  a  great  measofp 
frustrated:  th^  tber^re  prayed  kare  to 
bring  in  a  bill  fi»>  allowing  the  introduction 
of  all  such  fine  Italian  organxined  «lk  w 
should  appear  to  have  been  diipped  in  Hol- 
land and  Hamburgh  for  London,  oo  or  l)e- 
fore  the  first  day  of  December.  The  peti- 
tion being  referred  to  a  committee,  wliich 
reported  that  these  allegations  were  tne, 
the  house  complied  with  their  reqaeet,  and 
the  bill  having  passed,  was  enacted  into  a 
law  in  the  usual  fbnn.  A  speedy  pa8Ba|«' 
was  likewise  granted  to  the  rautioy  hiil. 
and  the  other  annual  measure  for  leguk^ 
the  marine  forces,  which  eontaiaed  Docfain^ 
new  or  extraordinaiy.  A  committee  being 
appointed  to  inquire  what  laws  were  tbeady 
expired,  or  near  expiring,  they  perfarmed 
this  difficult  task  with  indefiitigaUe  piAiencp 
and  perseverance ;  and,  in  pumance  of 
their  resolutions,  three  bills  were  prefireii 
and  passed  into  laws,  continaing  some  ict» 
for  a  certain  time,  and  rendering  otben  per- 
petual [See  note  3  M,  ol  eAe  end  ef  thi* 
YoUune.] 

The  lord-mayor,  aldermeB,  and  coDmoas 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  coinmOD  coimei! 
assembled,  having  drawn  up  a  petitioa  to 
the  house  of  commons,  alleging  that  the 
toll  upon  loaded  vessels  or  other  craft,  pul- 
ing through  the  arches  of  London  bridge, 
granted  by  a  fbnner  act,  paased  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiflv,  for 
improving,  widening,  and  enlargiag  the 
passage  tekh  under  and  over  the  said  bridge. 
was  altogether  precarious,  and  insifficieiit 
to  defray  the  eacpense,  inclndtng  that  of  a 
temporaiy  wooden  bridge  already  erected; 
and  pravmg  that  a  Inll  might  be  prq»red. 
for  expiainuig  and  rendering  that  act  ef- 
fectual ;  a  committee  was  appoinied  to  ex- 
amine the  contents,  and  a  bill  brongbt  in 
according  to  their  request    This,  boverer, 
was  oppmed  by  a  petition  from  several  per- 
sons, owners  of  barges,  and  other  ciaft  stv- 
iflating  the  river  Tlmmes,  who  affirmed,  tkat 
if  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law  as  it  tben 
stood,  it  would  be  extremely  iojurioos  lotbe 
petitbners  in  particular,  and  to  tbe  pvUic 
in  general.    These  were  lieard   bf  tbeir 
oounsel  before  the  committee,  bat  no  report 
was  yet  given,  when  the  tempoiaiy  bridge 
was  reduced  to  ashes.    Then  the'  oaror. 
aldermen,  and  commons  of  London,  pveeent- 
ed  another  petition,  alleging,  that,  in  parso- 
ance  of  the  powers  ve^ed  in  tfaem  hf  art 
of  parliament,  they  had  already  deaobAed 
a  good  number  of  the  houses  on  Loadoo 
bridge,  and  directed  the  rest  that  were 
standing  to  be  taken  down  wi&  all  ooDre- 
nient  expedition,  that  two  of  die  arc^ 
might  be  laid  into  one  for  the  impcoveBicet 
of  the  navigation ;  that  they  had,  at  a  ren 
great  expense,  erected  a  temporary  voodes 
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bridge,  to  preserve  a  public  panage  to  atkd 
from  the  city,  until  the  great  arch  could  be 
finiflhed,  wmcb  temporary  bridge  being  con- 
samed  by  fire,  they  must  rebuild  it  with 
the  ffreatest  expedition,  at  a  fiurther  eonsid- 
erable  esqiense ;  that  the  sum  necessary  fbf 
carrying  on  and  completing  this  ^freat  and 
iiseral  work,  including  the  rebuildmgof  the 
said  temporary  bridge,  was  estimated  at 
fourscore  thousand  pounds;  and  as  the  im- 
proving, widening,  and  enlarging  London 
bridge,  was  calculated  for  the  general  good 
)f  the  public,  for  the  advancement  of  trade 
rnd  commerce,  and  for  making  the  naviga- 
tion upon  the  river  Thames  more  safe  imd 
lecure ;  they,  therefore,  prayed  the  house  to 
ake  the  premises  into  consideration.  This 
[tetition  being  recommended  by  his  majesty 
o  the  consideration  of  the  house,  was  refer- 
"ed  to  the  committee  of  supply,  and  pro* 
luced  the  resolution  of  gnnting  fifteen 
housand  pounds  towards  the  rebuilding  of 
London  bridge.  A  bill  was  prepared,  under 
he  title  of  an  act  to  improve,  widen,  and 
mlarge  the  passage  over  and  through  Lon* 
Ion  bridge,  enforcing  the  payment  of  the 
oil  imposed  upon  loued  vessels,  which  had 
leen  found  extremely  burdensome  to  trade ; 
Nit  this  encumbrance  was  prevented  by  an- 
Aher  petition  of  several  merchants,  trade»- 
nen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
)f  Southwark,  taking  notice  of  the  fifteen 
boaaand  pounds  granted  towards  the  repair 
if  London  bridge,  and,  as  they  were  in- 
bnned,  int^id^  to  make  the  said  brid^ 
iree  for  all  his  majesty's  subjects;  they  said 
hey  hoped  to  partake  of  this  public  bounty ; 
tat  afterwards  hearing  that  the  bill  then 
lepending  was  confined  to  the  tolls  formeriy 
printed  for  repairing  the  said  bridge,  diey 
epresented  the  haraships  which  Uiey  and 
lU  traders  would  continue  to  labor  under ; 
hey  alleged,  that  the  surveyors  and  work- 
nen,  then  employed  upon  this  work,  had 
liscovered  the  true  principles  on  which  the 
Tidge  was  built ;  that  the  foundation  of  the 
ners  consisted  of  hard  durable  stone,  well 
;emented  together,  and  now  as  strong  and 
irm  as  when  first  built;  that  when  the 
bridge  should  be  finished,  ^eat  savings 
pould  be  made  in  keeping  it  m  repair,  fhnn 
he  sums  formerly  expended,  on  a  mistaken 
tpinion,  that  the  foundation  was  of  wood ; 
bat  there  were  very  considerable  estates 
ippointed  solely  for  the  repairs  of  the  bridge, 
vhich  they  apprehended  would  be  sufficient 
0  maintain  it  without  any  toll ;  or  if  they 
hould  not  be  thoufriit  adequate  to  that  por- 
K)8e,  they  hoped  tae  deficiency  would  not 
te  made  up  by  a  toll  upon  trade  and  coro- 
nerce,  bat  rather  by  an  imposition  on 
inches,  chariots,  chaises,  and  saddle-horses. 
Phis  remonstrance  made  no  impression  on 
he  house.    The  bill  being,  on  a  motion  of 


Sir  John  Philips,  read  a  third  time,  passed 
through  both  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal 
assent 

ACT  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  QUALIFI- 
CATION OF  VOTING. 
Tsa  interest  of  the  manufhcturers  was 
also  consulted  in  an  act  encouraging  the 
growth  of  madder,  a  plant  essentially  neces- 
sary in  dying  and  printing  calicoes,  which 
may  be  raisea  in  England  without  the  least 
inconvenienca  It  was  judged,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  the  most  effectual  means  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  this  commodity 
would  be  to  ascertain  the  tithe  of  it ;  and 
a  bill  was  brought  in  for  that  purpose.  The 
rate  of  the  tithe  was  established  at  five 
shillmgs  an  acre;  and  it  was  enacted,  that 
this  law  should  continue. in  force  for  four- 
teen years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament ;  but  wherefore  this  en- 
couragement was  made  temporary  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine*  The  laws  relating  to 
the  poor,  though  equally  numerous  and  oi>- 
pressive  to  the  subject,  having  been  found 
defective,  a  new  clause  relating  to  the  set- 
tlement of  servants  and  apprentices,  was 
now  added  to  an  act  passed  m  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  present  reign,  intituled,  **An 
act  for  the  better  adjusting  and  more  easily 
recovering  of  the  wages  c?  certain  servants, 
and  of  certain  apprentices.*'  No  country 
in  the  universe  can  produce  so  many  laws 
made  in  behalf  of  the  poor  as  those  that 
are  daily  accumulating  m  England :  in  no 
other  country  is  there  so  much  mone^  rais- 
ed for  their  support,  by  private  charity,  as 
well  as  public  taxation ;  yet  this,  as  much 
as  any  country,  swarms  with  vagrant  beg- 
gars, and  teems  with  objects  of  misery  and 
distress  ;  a  sure  sign  either  of  misconduct 
in  the  legislature,  or  a  diameftil  relaxation 
in  the  executive  part  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration.— The  scenes  of  corruption,  perjury, 
riot,  and  intemperance,  which  every  elec- 
tion for  a  member  6f  pariiament  had  lately 
produced,  were  now  grown  so  infiimouely 
open  and  intolerable,  end  the  right  of  voting 
was  rendered  so  obscure  and  perplexed  by 
the  pretensions  and  proceedings  of  all  the 
candidates  for  Oxfordshire  in  &e  last  elec- 
tion, that  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitu-v 
tion  seemed  to  shake,  and  the  very  essence 
of  parliaments  to  be  in  danger.  Actuated 
by  diese  apprehensions.  Sir  John  Philips,  a 
gentleman  of  Wales,  who  had  long  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  opposition,  by  his 
courage  and  independent  spirit,  moved  for 
leave  to  briuff  in  aJiill  that  should  obviate 
any  doubts  which  might  arise  concerning 
the  electors  of  Imigfats  of  the  shire  to  serve 
in  parliament  for  England,  and  fiirther  regu- 
late the  proceedhigs  of  such  elections,  ne 
was  accordingly  permitted  to  bring  in  such 
a  bill,  ui  conjunction  with  Ifr.  Townshend, 
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Mr.  Gomwdli  and  lordi  North  and  Craya- 
fort;  and  in  the  usual  courae,  the  bill  being 
prepared,  was  enacted  into  a  law  under  the 
title  oC  *^An  act  for  further  explaining  the 
laws  touching  the  electors  (^knights  of  the 
flhire  to  serve  in  parliament  for  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England.**  The  pre- 
amble specified,  that  though,  bjr  an  act  pass- 
ed in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  present 
reign,  it  was  provided,  tnat  no  person  miffht 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  knight  or  kni^ts 
of  a  shire  within  England  and  Wales,  with- 
out having  a  fireehold  estate,  in  the  county 
for  which  he  votes,  'of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings,  over  and  aboye  all 
ren1|  and  charges,  payable  out  of  or  in  re- 
epe^  to  the  same;  nevertheless,  certain 
persons,  who  hold  their  estates  by  copy  of 
courtrroU,  pretend  to  a  right  of  voting,  and 
have,  at  certain  times,  presumed  to  vote  at 
such  elections :  this  act,  therefore,  ordained, 
that  from  and  after  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  June,  in  the  present  year,  no  person  who 
holds  his  estate  by  copy  of  court-roll  should 
be  entitled  thereby  to  vote  at  the  election 
of  any  knight  or  knights  of  a  shire  within 
England  or  Wales;  oaf,  every  such  vote 
should  be  void,  and  the  person  so  voting 
should  forfeit  fifty  pounds  to  any  candidate 
for  whom  such  vote  should  not  have  been 
given,  and  who  should  first  sue  for  the  same, 
to  be  recovered  with  full  costs,  by  action 
of  debt,  in  any  court  of  judicature  (7).  So 
far  the  act,  thus  procured,  may  be  attended 
with  salutary  coosec^uences ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  the  intention  of  its  first  movers 
and  patrons  was  not  fully  answered ;  inas- 
much as  no  provision  was  made  for  putting 
a  stofl  to  that  spirit  of  license,  drunkenness) 
and  debauchery,  which  prevails  at  almost 
every  election,  and  has  a  very  pernicious 
eiSect  upon  the  morals  of  the  people. 

BILL  FOR  MORE  EFFECTUALLY  MAN- 
NING THE  NAVY. 
Among  the  bills  that  miscarried  in  the 
.  course  of  this  session,  some  turned  on  points 
of  great  consequence  to  the  community. 
Lord  Barrington,  Mr.  Thomas  Gore,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  were  ordered  by 
the  house  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  speedy 
and  efiectual  recruiting  his  majesty's  land 
forces  and  marines,  which  was  no  more 
than  a  transcript  of  the  temporary  act  pass- 
ed in  the  preceding  session  under  the  same 
title;  but  the  majority  were  averse  to  its 
being  continued  for  another  year,  as  it  was 
attended  with  some  prejudice  to  the  liberty 
at  the  subject  Objections  of  the  same  na- 
ture might  have  been  as  justly  started 
against  another  bill,  for  the  more  ef^tually 
manning  of  his  majesty's  nayy,  for  prevent- 
ing desertion,  and  for' the  relief  and  encour- 
agement of  seamen  belonging  to  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  service  of  the  merchants.! 


The  purport  of  this  project  was  to  estaUist 
registers  or  musternKiUs  of  all  seamen,  fish- 
ermen, lightermen,  and  watermen;  oUip- 
ing  ship-masters  to  leave  subsccibed  liats  of 
their  respectiye  crews  at  offices  maintained 
for  that  purpose,  that  a  certain  number  of 
them  might  be  chosen  by  lot  ibr  his  mt- 
je8ty*s  service,  in  any  case  of  emergency. 
This  expedient,  however,  was  rejected,  u 
an  unnecessary  and  inefiectoal  encmnbnnce 
on  commerce,  which  woald  hamper  mvift- 
tion,  and,  in  a  little  time,  diminiwh  the  nom- 
ber  of  seamen,  of  consequence  act  diunet- 
ricaliy  opposite  to  the  purpose  fir  wiiicii  it 
was  contrived. — ^Numberless  fnakh^vms 
been  committed,  and  iocessBot  kv«ii^ 
produced,  by  private  and  clandeatine  con- 
veyances, a  motion  was  made,  and  kare 
^iyen,  to  form  a  bill  for  the  public  rcfister- 
mg  of  all  deeds,  conveyances^  wiUsi  and 
other  encumbrances,  that  might  affect  uy 
honors^  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  he- 
reditaments, within  the  kingdom  of  film- 
land, wherein  public  registers  were  not  al- 
ready appointed  by  act  of  parliament:  bat 
this  measure,  so  necessary  lo  the  aacertaiD- 
ment  and  possession  of  property,  met  witb 
a  vident  opposition ;  and  was  finally  drop- 
ped, as  some  people  imagine,  tfaimffih  tiie 
mfluence  of  those  who,  perbaps,  bad  par- 
ticular reasons  for  countenancing  the  pre^ 
ent  mysterious  forms  of  conveyandttg.  Soch 
a  bill  must  also  have  been  disagreeaUe  and 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  those  laadboldei^ 
whose  estates  were  encumbered,  beeaose. 
in  consequence  of  such  a  register,  evety 
mortgage  under  ^ich  they  labored  woafi 
be  exactly  known.  The  next  object  t? 
which  the  house  converted  its  atteatioiL 
was  a  bill  explaining  and  amending  a  kte 
act  fat  establiming  a  fiah-inarket  in  the  chr 
of  Westminster,  and  pieventiiig  soandakns 
monopolies  of  a  few  engrossing  fidimoognK 
who  imposed  exorbitant  prices  on  dieiriisb. 
and,  in  this  particular  branch  of  traffic 
gave  law  to  above  six  hundred  thoaniDd  of 
ueir  fellow-citizens.  Abundance  of  pain$ 
was  taken  to  render  this  bill  effectoai  for 
putting  an  end  to  such  flagrant  impoabow. 
Liailfee  wei«  made,  pe^ou  nU^cauZ 
heard,  and  alterations  proposed:  at  loftb 
the  bill,  having  passed  throucfa  the  kwer 
house,  was  conveyed  to  the  kvds,  anon^ 
whom  it  was  suffered  to  expire,  on  pretence 
that  there  was  not  time  sufficient  to  delibe- 
rate maturely  on  the  subject 

HABEAS-CORPUS  ACT  AMfiNDEa 
The  occasion  that  produced  the  next  baS 
which  miscarried  we  shall  explain,  asan  in- 
cident equally  extraordinary  and  interesting. 
By  an  act  passed  in  the  precedioff  session, 
for  recraitmg  his  majes^s  land  roroes  and 
marines,  we  nave  already  observed,  tfaatth# 
commissioners  therein  afqjointed 
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d  with  the  power  of  judfiag  ultimately, 
diether  the  penons  broui^ht  before  them 
«re  each  ae  ou^ht,  by  the  nilee  pretcribed 
1  the  act,  to  be  impressed  into  the  service ; 
ir  it  was  expreari?  pioYided,  that  no  per- 
n,  90  impressed  by  those  oommissiotierB, 
loald  be  taken  out  of  his  majesty^s  service 
^  any  process,  other  than  for  some  criminal 
M^aaation.  During  the  recess  of  parlia- 
ent,  a  gentleman  having  been  impressed 
ifore  the  commissioners,  and  conmied  in 
le  Savoy,  his  friends  made  application  for 
habeasH^rpuB,  which  produced  some  hesi- 
tion,  and  indeed  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
ilty ;  for,  according  to  the  writ  of  habeas- 
»rpus,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
9coDd,  this  {Hrivilege  relates  only  to  persons 
>mmitted  for  criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
atters,  and  the  gentleman  did  not  stand  in 
at  predicament  Before  the  question  could 
!  determined  he  was  discharged,  in  oonse^ 
lence  of  an  application  to  the  secretary  at 
&r ;  bat  the  nature  of  the  case  plamly 
>mted  out  a  defect  in  the  act,  seemingly 
the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
wrty  of  the  subject  In  order  to  remedy 
is  defect,  a  bUI  for  giving  a  more  speedy 
Ii6f  to  the  subject,  upcm  me  writ  of  habeas- 
rpos,  was  prepared,  and  presented  to  the 
■use  of  Commons,  which  mrmed  itself  into 
committee,  and  made  several  amendments, 
imported,  that  the  several  providkms  made 
the  aforesaid  act,  passed  m  the  reign  of 
larles  the  Second,  for  the  awanling  of 
rits  of  habeas-corpus,  in  cases  of  commit- 
ent  or  detainer,  for  any  criminal  or  sup- 
sed  criminal  matter,  should,  in  like  man- 
Ti  extend  to  all  cases  where  any  person, 
It  being  committed  or  detained  &r  any 
iminal  or  supposed  criminal  matter,  should 
!  confined,  or  restrained  of  his  or  her  liber- 
,  under  any  color  or  pretence  whatsoever : 
at,  upon  oath  made  by  such  person  so  oon- 
led  or  restrained,  or  by  any  c^er  on  his 
her  behalf,  of  any  actual  confinement  or 
straint,  and  that  such  confinement  or  re- 
raint,  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  and 
lief  of  the  person  so  applying,  was  not  by 
rtue  of  any  commitment  or  detainer  for 
ly  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matter, 
I  habeas-oorpus,  directed  to  the  person  or 
irsons  so  confinin&r  or  restraining  tiie  party, 
aforesaid,  shoula  be  awarded  and  granted, 
the  same  manner  as  is  directed,  and  un> 
T  the  same  penalties  as  are  provided  by 
e  said  act,  in  the  case  of  persons  commit- 
d  and  detained  for  any  criminal  or  supposed 
iminal  matter:  that  the  person  or  pHersons 
fore  whom  the  party  so  confined  or  re- 
rained  should  be  brought  by  yirtue  of  any 
ibeas-corpas  granted  in  the  vacation  time, 
ider  the  authority  of  this  act  might  and 
ould,  within  three  days  after  the  return 
ade,  proceed  to  examine  iiito  the  facts  con- 


tained in  such  retam,  and  ioto  the  cause  of 
such  couflnement  and  restraint ;  and  there- 
upon  either  dischatve,  or  bail,  or  remand 
the  parties  so  brou^t,  as  the  case  should 
roqmre,  and  as  to  justice  should  appertain. 
The  rest  of  the  bill  related  to  the  return  of 
the  writ  in  three  days,  and  the  penalties  in- 
curred by  those  w1k>  should  n^lect  or  re- 
fuse to  make  the  doe  return,  or  to  comply 
with  any  other  clause  of  this  regulation. 
The  commons  seemed  hearty  in  rearing  up 
this  additional  buttress  to  the  liberty  ofUieir 
fellow-subjects,  and  passed  the  bill  with  the 
most  laudable  alacrity ;  but  in  the  house  of 
lords  such  a  ^reat  number  of  objections  was 
started,  that  it  sunk  at  the  second  readmg, 
and  the  iudges  were  ordered  to  prepare  a 
bill  for  the  same  purpose,  to  be  laid  before 
that  house  in  the  next  session. 

SCHEME  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  FOUNDUNG 

HOSPITAL. 
His  majesty  havinfir  recommended  the 
care  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  to  the  house 
of  commons,  which  dieerfiiUy  granted  forty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  support'  of  that 
charity,  the  growing  annual  expense  of  it 
appeared  w<wthy  offhrther  oonsidentbn, 
and  leave  was  granted  to  brine  in  a  bill  for 
oblising  all  the  parities  of  England  and 
Wales  to  keep  registera  of  all  their  deaths 
births^  and  marriages,  that  fhun  these  a  fimd 
might  be  raised  towards  the  support  of  the 
said  hospital.  The  bill  was  acconlingly  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  appointed  for  Sie  pur^ 
pose ;  but  before  the  house  could  take  the 
report  into  consideration,  the  parliament  was 
prorogued.  The  proprieton  erf*  the  privateer 
called  the  Antipllican,  which  had  taken  a 
rich  French  riiip  homeward  bound  from  Chi- 
na, and  carried  her  into  Cadiz,  where  the 
Spanish  government  had  wrested  her  by 
violence  nrom  the  captors,  and  delivered  her 
to  the  French  owners,  now  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  house  of  commons,  compkinmg 
of  this  interposition  as  an  act  of  partiality 
and  injustice;  representing  the  great  ex- 
pense at  which  the  privateer  had  been 
equipped,  the  legality  of  the  capture,  the 
loss  and  hardships  which  the^  the  petition- 
era  had  sustained,  and  impformgeuch  relief 
as  the  house  should  think  requisite.  Though 
these  allegations  were  supportea  by  a  spe- 
cies of  evidence  that  seemed  strong  and 
convincing,  and  it  might  be  thought  incum- 
bent on  the  parliament  to  vindicate  the  hon- 
or of  the  nation,  when  thus  insulted  b^  a 
foreign  power,  the  house,  upon  this  occasion, 
treated  the  petition  with  the  most  mortify- 
ing neglect  either  giving  little  credit  to  the 
assertions  it  contaii^,  or  unwiUing  to  take 
any  step  which  might  at  this  juncture  em- 
broil the  nation  with  the  court  of  Spain  on 
such  a  frivolous  subject  True  it  is,  the 
Spanish  government  alleged,  in  their  own 
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jufltificatioD,  that  the  prize  was  taken  under 
the  ffUDB  of  Corunna,  inaomuch  that  the  shot 
fired  by  the  privateer  entered  that  ]^ce,  and 
damaged  some  houses;  but  this  tUegation 
was  never  properly  sustained,  and  the  prize 
was  certainljr  condemned  as  legal  by  the 
court  of  admiralty  at  Gibraltar. 

f  ROCEEDINGS,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  AFRIC 
AN  COMPANY. 
As  we  have  already  given  a  detail  of  the 
trial  of  Sir  John  Moraaunt,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  recapitulate  any  circumstances 
of  that  afiair,  except  such  as  relate  to  its 
connexion  with  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment   In  the  beginnmg  of  this  sessicm,  lord 
Banington,  as  secrets^  at  war,  infivrmed 
the  house,  by  his  ma|estv*s  command,  that 
lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  a 
member  of  that  house,  was  in  arrest  ibr  dis- 
obedience of  his  majesty^s  orders,  while  em- 
ployed on  the  late  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
France.     The  commons  immediately  re- 
solved, that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  returning  him  the  thanks  of 
this  house  for  his  gracious  message  of  that 
day,  in  the  communication  heliad  been 
pleassd  to  make  of  the  reason  for  putting 
lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Mordaunt  in  ar- 
rest   Among  the  various  objects  of  com- 
merce that  employed  the  attention  of  Uie 
house,  one  of  the  most  considerable  was  the 
trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  which  an  annual  sum  had  been  ^nt- 
ed  for  some  years,  to  be  expended  m  Uie 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  castles  and  fiu:- 
toriea    While  a  committee  was  employed 
in  perusing  the  accounts  relating  to  the  sum 
granted  in  the  preceding  session  for  this 
purpose,  a 'petition  from  the  committee  of 
the  African  companjr,  recommended  in  a 
message  from  his  majesty,  was  presented  to 
the  house,  soliciting  further  assistance  for 
the  ensuing  year.    In  the  mean  time,  a  re- 
monstrance was  offered  by  certain  planters 
and  merchants,  interested  in  trading  to  the 
British  sugar  colonies  in  America,  alleging, 
that  the  price  of  negroes  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced since  the  forts  and  settTements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  had  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee  of  the  company  of 
merchants  trading  to  that  coast ;  a  circum- 
stance that  greaUy  distressed  and  alarmed 
the  petitioners,  prevented  the  cultivation  of 
the  British  colonies^  and  was  a  great  detri- 
ment to  the  trade  and  navifiSion  of  the 
kingdom :  that  this  misfortune,  uey  believed, 
was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  ruinous 
state  and  conditicm  of  the  forts  and  settle- 
ments ;  that,  in  their  opuiicn,  the  most  ef- 
fectual method  for  maintaining  the  interest 
of  that  trade  on  a  respectable  footing,  next 
to  that  of  an  incorporated  joint  stock  com- 
pany, would  be  putting  those  forts  and  set- 
tlements under  the  sole  direction  of  the 


commissioners  for  trade  and  pluntations. 
that  the  preservation  or  ruin  of  the  Araeiv 
can  BUflar  colonies  went  hand  in  hand  widi 
that  of  the  slave  trsde  to  Africa :  tbat,  hj 
an  act  passed  in  the  year  one  thoqiwud  seves 
hundred  and  fifW,  for  extending  and  improv- 
ing this  trade,  the  British  sobjectB  were  de- 
barred from  lodging  their  daves  and  mer- 
chandise in  the  forts  and  settlements  <m  the 
coast :  they,  therefive,  prayed  that  this  part 
df  the  act  mi|pht  be  repealed ;  that  all  godi- 
manders  of  British  and  American  vessels, 
free  merchants,  and  all  other  his  majesty  s 
subjects,  who  were  settled,  or  m^giit  at  anj 
time  thereafter  settle  in  Africa,  should  have 
free  liberty,  from  sun-rise  to  ami-set;  to  en- 
ter the  forts  and  settlements,  and  to  deposie 
their  goods  and  merchandise  in  the  ware- 
houses thereunto  belonging' ;  to  secure  their 
slaves  or  other  purchases  without  payine  any 
consideration  for  the  same ;  but  the  naves 
to  be  victualled  at  the  pn^r  cost  and  charge 
of  their  respective  owners.      The  house . 
having  taken  this  petition  into 
inquired  into  the  proceeding;8  of  the 
ny,  and  revised  tne  act  for  extending  and 
improving  the  trade  to  Africa,  rea^ved  that 
the  committee  of  the  African  company  had 
faithfully  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  granted  ten  thoinand  pounds  ibr 
maintaining  the  British  forts  and  settlements 
in  that  part  of  the  world.   The  enemy  were 
perfecUy  well  acquainted  with  the  weakness 
of  the  British  castles  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
and  had  they  known  as  well  how  to  execute 
with  spirit,  as  to  nlan  with  sagacity,  the  at- 
tempt which,  in  tne  course  of  the  precedinf 
year,  they  made  upon  the  principal  British 
fort  in  Guinea^  would  have  succeeded,  and 
all  the  other  settlements  would  have  fillen 
into  their  hands  without  opposition  (d). 
*        SESSION  CLOSED. 
The  longest  and  warmest  debate  winch 
was  maintamed  in  the  course  of  this  session 
arose  from  a  motion  for  leave  to  hrine  k  a 
bill  for  shortening  the  terra  and  diuatioo  of 
future  parliaments;  a  measure  truly  patri- 
otic, against  which  no  substantial  amnne&t 
could  Se  produced,  although  the  motioD  was 
reiected  by  the  majority,  on  pretence,  that, 
whilst  the  nation  was  engaged  in  soch  a 
dangerous  and  expensive  war,  it  would  be 
improper  to  think  of  introducing  such  an 
alteration  in  the  form  of  government  Rea- 
sons of  equal  strength  and  solidity  will  never 
be  wanting  to  the  patrdns  and  ministers  of 
corruption  and  venality.  The  alteration  |m>- 
posed  was  nothing  less  than  removing  and 
annulling  an  encroachment  which  had  been 
made  on  the  constitution;  it  might  have 
been  effected  without  the  least  pang  or  con- 
vulsion, to  the  general  satismctioo  of  the 
nation :  far  from  being  unreaaooaUe  at  this 
juncture,  it  would  have  enhanced  the  na- 
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iooal  repatatioD  abroad,  and  rendered  the 
var  more  fbrmidable  to  the  enemies  of  Great 
^tain,  by  convincing  them  that  it  was  sup- 
wrted  by  a  ministry  and  parliament,  who 
tood  upon  such  good  terms  with  the  people, 
ndeed,  a  quick  succesBion  of  parliamentB 
oight  have  disconcerted,  and  perhaps  ez- 
leUed  that  spirit  of  confidence  and  gener- 
idty  which  now  so  remarkably  espoused 
;nd  gratified  the  sovereign's  predilection 
or  the  interest  of  Hanover.  Other  com- 
nittees  were  established,  to  inquire  into 
he  expense  incurred  l^  new  lines  and  fi>r- 
ificatioos  raised  at  Gibraltar;  to  examine 
he  original  standards  of  weights  and  mea- 
ures  used  in  England ;  consider  the  laws 
elating  to  tiiem,  and  report  their  observa- 
ions,  tojgrether  with  their  opinion  of  the 
Qost  effectual  means  for  ascertaining  and 
nforcing  uniform  standards  to  be  used  for 
be  future.  The  commons  were  perfectly 
atisfied  with  the  new  works  which  had 
een  raised  at  Gibraltar;  and  with  respect 
0  the  weights  and  measures,  the  committee 
greed  to  certain  resolutions,  but  no  further 
rogress  was  made  in  this  inouiry,  except 
n  order  for  printing  these  resolutions,  with 
he  appendix ;  however,  as  the  boxes  con- 
&ininff  the  standards  were  ordered  to  be 
Dcked  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  in  all 
irobability  their  intention  was  to  proceed 
n  this  sulnect  in  some  future  session.  On 
be  ninth  day  of  June  sundry  bills  received 
be  royal  assent  by  commisBion,  his  majesty 
eing  indisposed ;  and  on  the  twentieth  day 
f  tto  same  month,  the  lords  commissioners 
losed  the  session  with  a  speech  to  both 
louses,  expressing  his  majesty's  deep  sense 
f  their  loyal^  and  good  affection,  aemon- 
trated  in  their  late  proceedings^  in  their 
eal  for  his  honor  and  real  interest  in  all 
arts,  in  their  earnestness  to  surmount 
very  difficulty,  in  their  ardor  to  maintain 
be  war  with  the  utmost  vigor;  [nrooft 
t-'hich  must  convince  mankind  that  the  an- 
ient spirit  of  the  British  nation  still  sub- 
isted  in  its  full  force.  They  were  given 
0  understand  that  the  king  had  taken  all 
uch  measures  as  appeared  the  most  con- 
ucive  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  pub- 
ic-spirited views  and  wishes;  that  with 
beir  assistance,  crowned  by  Uie  blessing  of 
>od  upon  the  conduct  and  bravery  of  the 
ombined  army,  his  majesty  had  been  ena- 
ied,  not  only  to  deliver  his  dominions  in 
lermany  from  the  oppressions  and  devasta- 
ions  of  the  French,  but  also  to  push  his 
dvantages  on  this  side  the  Rhine ;  that  he 
lad  cemented  the  union  between  him  and 
is  good  brother  the  king  of  Prussia,  by 
ew  en^^ements;  that  the  British  fleets 
nd  armies  were  now  actually  employed  in 
'ich  expedttHHis  as  appeared  likely  to  annoy 
'le  enemy  in  the  most  sensible  manner, 


and  to  pnmidte  the  wel&re  and  prosperity 
of  these  kinjndoms;  in  particular,  to  pre- 
serve the  British  rights  and  possessions  in 
America,  and  to  make  France  feel,  in  those 
parts,  the  real  strength  and  importance  of 
Great  Britain.  The  commons  were  thanked 
for  the  ample  supplies  which  they  had  so 
freely  and  unanimously  given,  and  assured 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty  that  they  should 
be  managed  with  the  most  frugal  economy. 
They  were  desired,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  earnest  recommendation,  to  promote 
harmony  and  good  agreement  amongst  his 
fidthful  subjects;  to  make  the  people  ac- 
quainted with  the  rectitude  and  purity  of 
his  intentions  and  measures,  and  to  exert 
themselves  in  maintaining  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  country  by  enforcing  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  lawral  authority,  r 
VIGOROUS  PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR- 
Nkvbr,  surely,  had  any  sovereign  more 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  conduct  of 
his  ministers,  and  the  spirit  of  his  people. 
The  whole  nation  reposed  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  courage  and  di?- 
cretiout  as  well  as  in  the  integrity  of  tiie 
minister,  who  seemed  eager  upon  prosecu- 
ting the  war  with  such  vigor  and  activity 
as  appeared  almost  unexampled  in  the  an- 
nals of  Great  Britain.  New  levies  were 
made,  new  ships  put  in  commission,  fresii 
expeditions   undertaken,   and   fresh    cod- 

auests  projected.  Such  was  the  credit  of 
^e  administration,  that  people  subscribed 
to  the  government  loans  with  surprising  ea- 
gerness. An  unusual  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  resolution  seemed  to  inspire  all  the  in- 
dividuals that  constituted  the  army  and 
navy ;  and  the  passion  for  military  fame 
diffused  itself  through  all  ranks  in  the  civil 
department  of  life,  even  to  the  very  dregs 
of  the  populace :  such  a  remarkable  change 
from  indolence  to  activity,  from  indifference 
to  zeal,  fVom  timorous  caution  to  fearless 
execution,  was  effected  by  the  influence  and 
example  of  an  intelligent  and  intrepid  min- 
ister, who^  chagrined  at  the  inactivity  and 
disgraces  of  the  preceding  campaign,  had, 
on  a  very  solemn  occasion,  lately  declared 
his  belief'^  that  there  was  a  determined  reso- 
lution, both  in  the  naval  and  military  com- 
manders, against  any  vigorous  exertion  of 
the  nationiu  power  in  Uie  service  of  the 
country.  He  affirmed,  that  though  his  ma- 
jesty appeared  to  eqibrace  every  measure 
proposed  by  his  ministers  for  the  h<nior  and 
mterest  of  l^is  British  dominions,  yet  scarce 
a  man  could  be  found  with  whom  the  exe- 
cution of  any  one  plan  in  which  there  was 
the  least  appearance  of  any  danger  could 
with  confidence  be  trusted.  He  particular- 
ized die  inactivity  of  one  general  in  North 
America,  finom  whose  abilities  and  persona) 
bravery  the  nation  had  conceived  great  ex- 
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pecUtions:  bo  com^iluiied,  that  thk  nol^e 
commander  hnd  expreaied  the  most  con* 
temptuous  dkregEid  for  the  civil  power, 
from  which  he  derived  hia  authority,  by  ne- 

{ fleeting  to  trantmit,  lor  a  considerable 
ength  of  time,  aoy  other  advice  of  his  pr&- 
ceedinga  but  what  appeared  on  a  written 
scrap  of  paper:  he  observed,  that  with  a 
force  by  land  and  sea  greater  than  ever  the 
nation  had  heretofore  maintained,  with  a 
king  and  ministry  ardently  desirous  of  re- 
deemmg  her  fflory,  succoring  her  allies, 
and  promoting  her  true  interest,  a  shameful 
dislike  to  the  service  everywhere  prevailed, 
and  few  seemed  afiected  with  any  other  zeal 
than  that  of  aspirinff  to  the  highest  posts, 
and  grasping  the  largest  salaries.  The 
censure  leveled  at  me  commander  in 
America  was  founded  on  mistake:  the  in- 
activity of  that  noble  lord  was  not  more 
disappointing  to  the  ministry  than  disagree- 
able to  his  own  indinatkm.  He  used  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  answer  the  expectation 
of  the  public,  but  his  hands  were  enbctually 
tied  by  an  absolute  impossibility  of  success, 
and  his  conduct  stood  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  his  sovereign.  A  particular  and  accurate 
detail  of  his  proceedings  he  transmitted 
through  a  channel,  which  he  imagined 
would  have  directly  conveyed  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne ;  but  the  packet  was  said  to 
have  been  purposelv  intercepted  and  sup> 
pressed.  Perhaps  he  was  not  altogether 
excusable  for  having  corresponded  so  slight* 
ly  with  the  secretary  of  slate ;  but  he  was 
said  to  have  ^one  abroad  in  full  persuasion 
that  the  ministry  would  be  chasfped,  and 
therefore  his  assiduities  were  pnncipally 
directed  to  the  great  personage,  who,  in 
that  case,  would  have  superintended  and  di- 
rected all  the  operations  of  the  army.  All 
sorts  of  military  preparations  in  founderies, 
docks,  arsenak,  raising  and  exercising 
troops,  and  victualling  transports,  were 
now  carried  on,  with  such  dUigence  and 
dispatch  as  seemed  to  promise  an  exertion 
that  wouU  soon  obliterate  the  disagreeaUe 
remembrance  of  past  disgrace.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was,  however,  a  little 
clouded  by  a  general  concern  for  the  death 
of  his  majesty^s  third  daughter,  the  princess 
Caroline,  a  lady  of  the  most  exemplary 
virtue  and  amiable  character,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-five,  sincerely  regretted  as 
a  pattern  of  unafi^ted  piety,  and  unbound- 
ed benevolence. 

The  British  cruisers  kept  the  sea  during 
all  the  severity  of  winter,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  commerce  of  the  kmgdom,  and  an- 
noy that  of  the  enemy.  They  exerted  them- 
selves with  such  activity,  and  their  vigi- 
lance was  attended  with  such  success,  trat 
a  great  number  of  prizes  were  taken,  and 
the  trade  of  France  almost  totally  extin- 


giiidied.  A  very  gallant  exploit 

ed  by  one  captain  Bray,  commander  of  tht 

Adventure,  a  small  armed  .vcbboI  in  the 

Sivemmenfs  serviee;  iUlin^  in  with  the 
achault,  a  large  privateer  of  DimkiriL 
near  Dungeness,  he  ran  her  aboard,  fts- 
tened  her  boltqirit  to  his  capsten,  and,  after 
a  warm  engamnent,  compeiled  her  eon- 
mander  to  simmit  A  Flench  fii^te  of 
thirty-six  guaa  was  taken  by  nmtam  Par- 
ker, in  a  new  fire-ehip  of  inmior  force. 
Divers  privateers  of  the  enemy  weie  sank, 
burned  or  taken,  and  a  great  naaber  ci 
merchant  ships  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the 
English.  Nor  was  the  suocesi  of  the  Art 
ish  ships  of  war  confined  to  the  E^Uiih 
channel.  At  this  period  the  baard  of  ad- 
miralty received  information  fhsn  admiral 
Cotes,  in  Jamaica,  of  an  action  which  hap- 
pened off  the  idand  of  Hispankla,  m  the 
month  of  October  of  the  preoediDg  year, 
between  three  English  ships  of  war  uid  a 
French  squadron.  Captain  FonesU  ao 
officer  of  distinfraisbed  merit  in  tbe  service. 
had,  in  the  ship  Augusta,  sailed  fiom  Port 
Royal  in  Jamaica,  accompanied  fay  the 
Dreadnought  and  Edinbur^gfa,  under  the 
command  of  the  oaptaina  Snckling  and 
lAngdon.  He  was  ordereii  to  cruise  off 
Cape  Francis,  and  this  service  he  litecaflj 
performed  m  the  fece  of  the  French  a^aad- 
roi^  under  Eersin,  lately  arrived  at  that 
place  from  the  coast  of  Africx.  TIob  com- 
mander, piqued  at  seeing  himaeif  thas  in- 
sulted by  an  inferior  annanient,  leadved  to 
come  forth  and  give  them  battle ;  and  thsi 
he  might  either  ike  them,  or  at  least  drive 
them  out  of  the  seas,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  fiw 
passage  to  a  great  number  of  meichaat 
ships  then  lying  at  the  Cape,  bound  for 
EiUrope,  he  took  every  precautieii  wbich  he 
thoui^t  necessary  to  insure  soooesa  Ik 
reinforced  his  squadron  with  aome  stee- 
ships,  mounted  with  guns,  and  armed  for 
the  occasion,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  in 
his  complements,  by  taking  on  boaid  seameD 
firom  the  merchant  ships,  and  soidfters  fioei 
the  garrison.  Thus  prepared,  he  weighed 
ancnor,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  havimr  imder 
his  command  four  large  ^jpf  of  the  line, 
and  three  stout  fi-i^tes.  They  were  no 
sooner  perceived  advancing,  than  eaptaio 
Forrest  held  a  short  council  with  hb  two 
captains.  <'  Gentlemen,  (said  he,)  yon  knov 
our  own  strength,  and  see  that  of  the  eat- 
my ;  shall  we  give  them  hattleT  Tljey  re- 
plying in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  «^The& 
fight  them  we  will ;  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost;  return  to  your  ships,  and  get  then 
ready  fi>r  engaging."  After  this  lacMBie  con- 
sultation among  these  three  gallant  officefK. 
thev  bore  down  upon  the  French  aqnadrao 
without  further  hesitatioD,  and  betweeo 
three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  the  actioo 
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)egui  with  great  impetuonty.  The  enemy 
exerted  tbemeelves  with  unoommon  spirit, 
xiDflcious  that  their  honor  was  peculiarly  at 
itake,  and  that  they  fought  in  sight,  as  it 
tfere»  of  their  own  coast,  which  was  lined 
vith  people,  expecting  to  see  them  return 
a  triomph.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their 
^ndeavoTB,  their  commodore,  after  having 
lustained  a'  severe  engagement,  that  lasted 
wo  hours  aad  a  half,  found  bis  ship  in  such 
I  shattered  condition,  that  he  made  signal 
or  one  of  his  frigates  to  come  and  tow  him 
)ut  of  the  line.  His  example  was  followed 
ly  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  which,  by  this 
LSfldfitance,  with  the  &vor  of  the  land  breeze 
lod  the  approach  of  night,. made  shift  to 
ccomplish  their  escape  from  the  three  Brit* 
sh  ships,  which  were  too  much  disabled  in 
heir  masts  and  ringing  to  prosecute  their 
ictoty.  One  of  the  French  squadron  was 
endered  altogether  unserviceable  for  sc- 
ion :  their  loss  in  men  amounted  to  three 
iundred%  killed,  and  as  man^  wounded; 
vhereas  that  of  the  English  did  not  much 
exceed  one  third  of  this  number.  Never- 
beless,  they  were  so  much  damaged,  that, 
•einff  unable  to  keep  the  sea,  they  returned 
0  Jwnaica,  and  the  French  commodore 
eized  the  opportunity  of  sailing  with  a 
preat  convoy  ix  Europe.  The  courage  of 
Aptain  Forrest  was  not  more  conspicuous 
Q  this  engagement  with  the  French  squad- 
on  near  Cape  Francois,  than  his  ccModuct 
nd  sagacitj  in  a  subsequent  adventure  near 
^ortao-Prince,  a  French  harbor  situated  at 
he  bottom  d  a  bay  on  the  western  part  of 
iispaniola,  behind  the  small  island  of 
>onave.  After  M.  de  Eemin  had  taken 
lis  departure  from  Cape  Francois  for  Eu- 
ope,  admiral  Cotes,  beating  up  to  windward 
rom  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  with  three  ships 
f  the  line,  received  intelligence  that  there 
ras  a  French  fleet  at  Port>au-Prince,  ready 
)  sail  on  their  return  to  Europe :  captain 
'orrest  then  presented  the  admiral  with  a 
Ian  for  an  attack  on  this  place,  and  urged 

earnestly.  This,  however,  was  declined, 
nd  captain  Forrest  directed  to  cruise  off 
le  island  Gonave  for  two  days  only,  the 
dmind  enjoining  him  to  return  at  me  ex- 
iration  of  the  time,  and  rejoin  the  squad- 
in  at  Cape  Nicholas.  Accordingly  captain 
'orrest,  in  the  Augusta,  proceeded  up  the 
ay,  between  the  island  Gonave  and  His- 
aoiola,  with  a  view  to  execute  a  plan 
hich  he  had  himself  projected.  Next  day 
)  the  afternoon,  though  he  perceived  two 
oops,  he  forbore  chasing,  that  he  might 
ot  risk  a  discovery ;  for  the  same  purpose 
e  hoisted  Dutch  colors,  and  disguised  his 
lip  with  tarpaulins.  At  five  in  the  after- 
oon  he  discovered  seven  sail  of  ships  steer- 
\g  to  the  westward,  and  hauled  from  them 
)  avoid  suspicion ;  but  at  the  approach  of 
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night  gave  chase  with  all  the  sail  he  could 
carry.  About  ten  he  perceived  two  sail, 
one  of  vfidah  fired  a  gun,  and  the  other 
made  the  best  of  her  way  for  Leoganne, 
another  harbor  in  the  bay.  At  this  period 
captain  Forrest  reckoned  eight « sail  to  lee- 
ward, near  another  port  called  Petit  Goave ; 
coming  up  with  the  ship  which  had  fired 
the  gun,  she  submitted  without  opposition, 
after  he  had  bailed  and  told  her  captain 
what  he  was.  produced  two  of  his  largest 
cannon,  and  threatened  to  sink  her  if  she 
should  give  the  least  alarm.  He  forthwith 
shifted  the  prisoners  firom  this  prize,  and 
pUced  on  board  of  her  ^ve  and  thirty  of  his 
own  crew,  with  orders  to  stand  for  Petit 
Goave  and  intercept  any  of  the  fleet  that 
might  attempt  to  reach  that  harbor.  Then 
he  made  sail  after  the  rest,  and  in  the  dawn 
of  the  morning  finding  himself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  then*  fleet,  he  l)egan  to  fire  at  them 
all  in  their  turns,  as  he  cmdd  bring  his  grnis 
to  bear:  they  returned  the  fire  for  some 
tune;  at  length  the  Marguerite,  the  Sdide, 
and  the  T&eodore,  struck  their  colors. 
These  being  secured,  were  afterwards  used 
in  taking  flie  Maurice,  Le  Grand,  and  La 
Flore ;  the  Brilliant  also  submitted,  and  the 
Mars  made  sail,  in  hopes  of  escaping,  but 
the  Augusta  coming  up  with  her  at  noon, 
she  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor.  Thus,  by  a  well-conducted  strata- 
gem, a  whole  fleet  of  nine  saO  were  taken 
by  a  single  ship,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
four  or  &ye  hariiors,  in  any  one  of  which 
they  would  have  found  immediate  slielter 
and  security.  The  prizes,  which  happened 
to  be  richly  laden,  were  safely  conveyed  to 
Jamaica,  and  there  sold  at  public  auctbn 
for  the  b^iefit  of  the  captors,  who  may 
safely  challenge  history^to  produce  such  an- 
other instance  of  success. 

FRENCH  EVACUATE  EMBDEN. 
Thb  ministry  having  determined  to  make 
vigorous  efforts  against  the  enemy  in  North 
America,  admiral  Bosoawen  was  vested 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet  destined  for 
that  service,  and  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  when  the 
Invincible,  of  seventy-four  guns,  one  of  the 
best  ships  that  constituted  ms  squadron,  ran 
agfound  and  perished;  but  her  men,  stores, 
and  artillery,  were  saved.  In  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  month.  Sir  Ed  ward  Hawke 
steered  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  with  another 
squadron,  in  order  to  intercept  anv  supplies 
fiKMn  Fnuice  designed  for  Cape  !breton  or 
Canada ;  and  about  the  aame  time  the  town 
of  Embden,  belonging  to  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, which  had  Allien  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  was  suddenly  retrieved  by  the  cony 
duct  of  conunodore  Holmes,  stationed  on 
that  coast,  who  sent  up  two  of  his  small 
ships  to  anchor  in  the  river  between  Koisk 
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and  the  city.    The  garrMon,  amountaiiff  to 
tbiee  thoufland  seven  hondred  men,  finding 
tbemaelves  thus  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  country  below,  abandoned 
the  place  with  great  precipitation,  and  some 
of  their  baggage  being  sent  off  by  water, 
was  taken  by  the  boats  which  the  commo- 
dore armed  for  that  purpose.    It  was  in  the 
same  month  that  the  admiralty  received  ad- 
vice of  another  advantage  by  sea,  which  had 
been  gained  by  admiral  Osborne,  while  he 
cruisM  between  Cape  de  Gatt  and  Cartha- 
gena,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.    On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth day  of  March  he  fell  in  with  a 
French  squadron,  commanded  by  the  mar- 
quis du  Quesne,  consisting  of  four  ships, 
namely,  the  Foudroyant,  of  eisrhtv  guns,  the 
Orph^,  of  sixt^r-four,  the  Orifiamme,  of 
fifly,  and  the  Pleiade  frijrate,  of  twen^-fbur, 
in  their  passage  from  Toulon  to  reinforce 
M.  de  la  Clue,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
blocked  up  by  admiral  Osborne  in  the  harbor 
of  Carthagena.    The  enemy  no  sooner  per- 
ceived the  English  sfjuadron  than  they  dis- 
persed, and  steered  different  courses :  then 
Mr.  Osborne  detached  divers  ships  in  pui^ 
suit  of  each,  while  he  himself  with  the  body 
of  his  fleet,  stood  off  for  the  bay  of  Gartha^ 
gena,  to  watoh  the  motions  of  the  French 
squadron  which  lay  theie  at  anchor.   Abont 
seven  in  the  evening,  the  Orphee,  having 
on  board  five  hundred  men,  struck  to  captain 
Storr,  in  the  Revenge,  who  lost  the  calf  of 
one  leg  in  the  engagement,  during  which 
he  was  sustained  \^  the  ships  Berwick  and 
Preston.  The  Monmouth  of  sixty-four  guns 
commanded  by  captain  Gardener,  engaged 
the  Foudroyant,  one  of  the  largest  ships  in 
the  French  navy,  mounted  with  fimrscore 
cannon,  and  containing  eight  hundred  men, 
under  the  direction  of  the  marquisdu  Quesne. 
The  action  was  maintained  with  great  fury 
OD  both  sides,  and  the  gallant  capt  Gardener 
lost  his  life ;  nevertheless  the  fight  was  con- 
tinued with  unabating  vigor  by  his  lieuten- 
ant, Mr.  Carkett,  and  th^  Foudroyant  dis- 
abled in  such  a  manner,  that  her  commander 
struck,  as  soon  as  the  other  English  ships, 
the  Swiftsure  and  the  Hampton-court  ap- 
peared.   This  mortifying  step,  however,  he 
did  not  take  until  he  saw  his  ship  lie  lil^e  a 
wreck  upon  the  water,  and  the  decks  covered 
with  carnage.    The  Orifiamme  was  driven 
on  shore  under  the  castle  of  Aigloe,  by  the 
ships  Montague  and  Monarque,  commuided 
by  the  captains  Rowley  and  Montague,  who 
could  not  complete  their  destruction  without 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Spain.    As  for 
the  Pleiade  frigate,  she  made  her  escape  by 
bemg  a  prince  sailer.    This  was  a  severe 
stroke  upon  the  enemy,  who  not  only  lost 
two  of  their  capital  Aipe,  but  saw  them 
added  to  the  navy  of  Chreat  Britain,  and  the 
disaster  was  followed  close  by  another,  which 


they  could  not  help  fbelinflf  wicfa  eqoal 
bili^  of  mOTtification  and  chagrin.    In  tfae 
beginning  of  April,  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
steering  with  his  squadron  intoBaaqae-road, 
dn  the  coast  of  Poictou,  discoTerea,  off  the 
isle  of  Aix,  a  French  fleet  at  aodior,  eoo- 
sisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  with  six 
frigates,  and  forty  tnmsporta^  faavingon  board 
three  thousand  troops,  and  a  luge  qnantinr 
of  stores  and  provisions  intended  as  a  sopphr 
for  their  settlements  in  North  Ainerics. 
They  no  sooner  saw  the  English  admind  ad- 
vancing, than  they  began  to  slip  their  caUes, 
and  fly  in  the  utmost  confbsioo.    Some  of 
them  escaped  by  sea,  but  a  great  nnmber 
ran  into  shoal  water,  where  mej  eoold  not 
be  pursued;  and  next  morning  they  ap- 
peared aground,  lying  on  then  broadnde:?. 
sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  rode  all  nieht 
at  anchor  abreast  of  the  isle  <^  Aix,  furaimed 
the  ships  Intrepid  and  Medway  with  trastv 
mlots,  and  sent  them  farther  in  when  the 
flood  besan  to  make,  with  ordefB  <to  soimd 
ahead,  ttiat  he  might  know  whether  there 
was  any  poanbility  of  attacking  the  eoemf . 
but  the  want  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
rendered  the  scheme  impracticaUe.    Id  the 
mean  time,  the  French  threw  ovoboard 
their  cannon,  stores,  and  baUast;  and  boats 
and  huinches  from  Rochefort  were  empkiyed 
in  carrying  out  warps,  to  drag  their  dbips 
through  the  soft  mud,  as  soon  as  they  aboold 
be  water-borne  by  tiie  flowing  tide.    By 
these  means  their  large  ships  of  war,  anc 
many  of  their  transports,  escaped  mto  tfae 
river  Charente ;  but  their  loading  was  lost, 
and  the  end  of  their  equipment  totallr  de- 
feated.   Another  convoy  of  merchant  ships, 
under  the  protection  of  three  frigates,  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  a  few  days  beibre,  bad 
chased  into  the  harbor  of  St  Maitin's  io  the 
isle  of  Rhe,  where  they  still  remained,  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  for  hazarding  a  eeoaac 
departure:  a  third,  consisting  of  twelve  sul 
bound  from  B6rdeaux  to  Quebec,  nndercc^ 
jvoy  of  a  frigate  and  armed  veseel,  was  ec- 
oountered  at  sea  by  one  Britidi  ship  of  the 
line  and  two  fire-ships,  which  took  the  &ig^if 
and  armed  vessel,  and  two  of  the  ooDirrv 
afterwards  met  with  the  same  fate ;  hot  thi> 
advantage  was  overbalanced  by  the  kfis  of 
captain  James  Hume,  commander  of  tbt^^ 
Pluto  fire-ship,  a  brave,  aocompliahed  officer. 
who,  in  an  unequal  combat  with  the  enemy. 
refused  to  quit  the  deck,  even  when  he  wa> 
disabled,  and  fell  gloriously,  oovered  witb 
wounds,  exhorting  Uie  people,  with  his  latent 
breath,  to  continue  the  engagement  while  th€ 
ship  could  swim,  and  acquit  themselves  with 
honor  in  the  service  of  their  coantry . 
ADMIRAL  BRODERICK^S  SHIP  BUieCT. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May  tb? 
Raisonable,  a  French  ^ip  of  the  line,  moiui*- 
ed  with  sixty-four  cannon,  having  on  boaitl 
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X  hundred  and  thirty  men,  commanded  by 
le  prince  de  Mombazon,  chevalier  de  Ra- 
in, was,  in  her  passage  from  Port  FOrient 
» Brest,  attacked  by  captain  Dennis,  in  the 
lorsetshire,  of  seven^  guns,  and  taken  after 

I  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  one  hun- 
red  and  sixty  men  of  the  princess  com{de- 
tent  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  he  sus- 
dned  great  damage  in  his  hull,  sails,  and 
gging.  These  successes  were  moreover 
lequered  by  the  tidings  of  a  lamentable 
isaster  that  befell  the  Slip  Prince  George, 
r  eighty  guns,  commanded  by  rear-admiral 
iroderick,  in  his  passage  to  the  Mediterra- 
ean.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  April,  be- 
veen  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  dread- 
il  fire  broke  out  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
od  rafed  with  such  fury,  thatnotwithstand- 
\g  all  the  efibrts  of  the  officers  and  men 
>r  several  hours,  the  flames  increased,  and 
le  ship  being  consumed  to  the  water's  edffe, 
le  remnant  sunk  about  six  o'clock  in  3ie 
vening.  Thp  horror  and  consternation  of 
ich  a  scene  are  not  easily  described.  When 

II  endeavors  proved  fruitless,  and  no  hope 
f  preserving  the  ship  remained,  the  barge 
^as  hoisted  out  for  the  preservation  of  the 
dmiral,  who  entered  it  accordingly ;  but  all 
istinction  of  persons  being  now  abolished, 
lie  seamen  rushed  into  it  in  such  crowds, 
liat  in  a  few  moments  it  overset  The  ad- 
liral,  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
tripped  off  his  clothes,  and  committing  him- 
elf  to  the  mercy  uf  the  waves,  was  saved 
y  the  boat  of  a  merchantship,  after  he  had 
ustained  himself  in  the  sea  a  full  hour  by 
wimming.  Captain  Payton,  who  was  the 
econd  in  command,  remained  upon  the 
uarter-deck  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
:eep  that  station,  and  then  descending  by 
lie  stern  ladder,  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be 
aken  into  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Aldemey 
loop.  The  bull  of  the  ship,  masts,  and 
igging,  were  now  in  a  blaze,  bursting  tre- 
nendously  in  several  parts  through  horrid 
loads  of  smoke ;  nothing  was  heanl  but  the 
racking  of  the  flames,  mingled  with  the 
iismal  cries  of  terror  and  distraction ;  no- 
hing  was  seen  but  acts  of  frenzy  and  des- 
peration. The  miserable  wretches,  affiright- 
^  at  the  horrors  of  such  a  conflagration, 
ought  a  fiite  less  dreadful,  by  plunging  into 
he  sea,  and  about  three  hundred  men  were 
^reserved  by  the  boats  belonging  to  some 
hips  that  accompanied  the  i^miral  in  his 
'oyage,  but  five  hundred  perished  in  the 
>cean. 

DESCENT  AT  CANCALLE  BAY. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain,  beinff  deter- 
nined  to  renew  his  attempt  upon  the  coast 
>f  France,  ordered  a  very  formidable  arma- 
nent  to  be  equipped  for  that  purpose.  Two 
powerful  s(|uadrons  by  sea  were  destined 
or  the  service  of  this  expeditbn ;  the  first, 


consisting  of  eleven  great  ships,  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Ai^on  and  Sir  Edward 
Hawke :  the  other,  composed  of  four  ships 
of  the  line,  seven,  frigates,  six  sloops,  two 
fire-ships,  two  bombs,  ten  cutters^  twenty 
tenders,  ten  store-ships,  and  one  hundred 
transports,  was  put  luider  the  direction  of 
commodore  Howe,  who  hid  signalized  him- 
self by  his  gallantry  and  conduct  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fruitless  expedition.  The 
plan  of  a  descent  upon  France  having  been 
adopted  by  the  ministry,  a  body  of  troops, 
consisting  of  sixteen  regiments,  nine  troops 
of  light  norse,  and  six  tliousand  marines, 
was  assembled  for  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign, and  embarked  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  a  nobleman,  who, 
though  he  did  not  inherit  all  the  military 
genius  of  his  grandfiither,  yet  &r  excelled 
him  in  the  amiable  and  social  qualities  of 
the  heart :  he  was  brave  beyond  all  question, 
generous  to  prdiision,  and  good-natured  to 
excess.  On  this  occasion  he  was  assisted 
by  the  counsels  of  lord  George  Sackville, 
second  in  command,  son  to  the  duke  of 
Dorset ;  an  officer  of  experience  and  repu- 
tatbn,  who  had,  in  the  civil  departments  of 
government,  exhibited  proofis  of  extraor- 
dinary genius  and  uncommon  application. 
Th^  troops,  having  been  encamped  for  some 
time  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  embark- 
ed in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  two 
fleets  sailed  in  the  beghming  of  June  for 
the  coast  of  Bretagne,  leaving  the  people 
of  England  flushed  with  the  gayest  hopes 
of  victory  and  conquest  The  two  fleets 
parted  at  sea :  Lord  Anson,  with  his  squad- 
ron, proceeded  to  the  Ba^  of  Biscay,  in  order 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  harass  their  navigatkm ;  while  commo- 
dore Howe,  with  the  land  forces,  steered 
directly  towards  St  Maloes,  a  strong  place 
oi  considerable  commerce,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  against  which  the  pur- 
posed invasion  seemM  to  be  chiefly  intend- 
ed. The  town,  however,  was  found  too 
well  fortified,  both  by  art  and  nature,  to  ad- 
mit of  an  attempt  by  sea  with  any  prospect 
of  success ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  resolved 
to  make  a  descent  in  the  neighborhood. 
After  the  fleet  had  been,  by  contrary  winds, 
detained  several  days  in  siffhtof  the  French 
coast,  it  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Cancalle, 
about  two  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  St 
Maloes,  and  Mr.  Howe  having  silenced  a 
small  battery  which  the  enemy  had  occa- 
jBionally  raised  upon  the  beach,  the  troops 
were  landed,  without  further  opposition,^  on 
the  sixth  day  of  June.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough immediately  began  his  march  to- 
wards St  Servan,  with  a  view  to  destroy 
such  shipping  and  magazines  as  might  be  in 
any  accessible  parts  of  the  river;  and  this 
scheme  was   ekecuted  with   success.    A 
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^reat  quantity  of  naval  storeB,  twa  ahipe  of 
war,  seven!  privateera,  and  about  fourscore 
vessels  of  different  soita,  were  set  on  fire 
and  redooed  to  ashes,  almost  under  the  ean- 
non  of  the  place,  which,  however,  they 
could  not  pretend  to  besiege  in  form.  His 
grace  havmg  received  repeated  advices  that 
the  enemy  were  busily  employed  in  assem- 
bling forces  to  march  against  him,  returned 
to  Canealle,  where  Mr.  Howe  had  made 
such  a  masterly  disposition  of  the  boats  and 
transports,  that  the  reimbarkation  of  the 
troops  was  performed  with  surprising  ease 
and  expedition.  The  forces,  while  they 
remained  on  shore,  were  restrained  fVom  all 
outraces  by  the  most  severe  discipline ;  and 
the  french  houses,  which  their  inhabitants 
had  abandoned,  were  left  untouched.  Im- 
mediately after  their  landing,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  as  commander-in-chief,  pub- 
lish^ and  distributed  a  manifosto,  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Bretagne,  giving  them  to 
understand,  that  his  descent  upon  the  coast 
was  not  effected  with  a  design  to  make  war 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country,  ex- 
cept such  as  should  be  found  in  arms,  or 
otherwise  opposing  the  operations  of  his 
Britannic  majesty :  that  all  who  were  will- 
ing to  continue  m  peaceable  possession  of 
their  effects,  might  remain  unmolested  in 
their  respective  dwellings,  and  folk»w  their 
usual  occupations:  that,  besides  the  customs 
and  taxes  they  used  to  pay  to  their  own 
king,  nothing  should  be  required  of  tiiem 
but  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  army ;  and  that,  for  all 
provisions  brought  in,  they  should  be  paid 
in  ready  money.  He  concluded  this  notice 
with  declaring,  that  if,  notwithstanding 
these  assurances  of  protection,  they  should 
carry  off  their^  efl^ts  and  provisions,  and 
abandon  the  places  of  their  habitation,  he 
would  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  destroy 
their  houses  with  fire  and  sword.  To  the 
magistracy  of  St'Maloee  he  likewise  sent 
a  letter,  importing,  that  as  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  and  villages  between  Di- 
nant,  Rennes,  and  Doll,  now  in  his  posses- 
sion, had  deserted  their  habitations,  probably 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  usual  contribu- 
tion ;  and  be  being  informed  that  the  magis- 
trates had  compelled  the  people  of  the 
country  to  retire  into  the  town  of  St  Ma- 
loes ;  he  now  gave  them  notice,  that  if  they 
did  not  immediately  send  them  baok  to  their 
houses,  and  come  themselves  to  his  head- 
quarters, to  settle  the  contributions,  he 
should  think  himself  obliged  to  proceed  to 
military  execution.  These  threats,  how- 
ever, were  not  put  in  foree,  although  the 
magistrates  of  St  Maloes  did  not  think 
proper  to  comply  with  his  injunction.  But 
it  was  found  altogether  impossible  to  pre- 
vent irregularities  among  troops  that  were 


naturally  licentious.     Some   honsea  werr 

Killaged,  and  not  without  acts  of  taarfaarity; 
ut  the  ofienders  were  broogfat  to  imme- 
diate justice  ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  as  an 
incontestable  proof  of  the  genenT*  inmiaii- 
ity,  tiiat  in  destroying  the  magazines  of  the 
enemy  at  St  Servan,  which  may  be  termed 
the  suburbs  of  St  Maloes,  he  ordered  one 
small  storehouse  to  be  spared,  because  it 
could  not  be  set  on  fire  without  endangering 
the  whole  district  The  British  forces  being 
reimbarked,  including  about  &Te  hundred 
light-horse,  which  had  been  diseiptined  and 
carried  over  with  a  view  to  scour  the  coun- 
try, the  fleet  was  detained  by  contrarr 
winds  in  the  bay  of  Canealle  for  several 
days,  during  which  a  design  seems  to  have 
been  formed  for  attacking  Granville,  which 
had  been  reconnoitred  by  some  of  tibe  engi- 
neers; but,  in  consequence  of  their  report, 
the  scheme  vras  laid  aside,  and  the  fleet 
stood  out  to  sea,  where  it  was  exposed  to 
some  roiigh  weather.  In  a  fow  days,  the 
wind  blowing  in  a  northern  direction,  they 
steered  again  towards  the  French  coast  aiid 
ran  in  with  the  land  near  Havre-de-Gtace, 
where  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  provided  fcr 
landing,  were  hoisted  out,  and  a  aeoond  dis- 
embarkation expected.  But  the  wind  bbw- 
ing  violently  towards  the  evening,  the  boats 
were  re-shipped,  and  the  fleet  obfiged  to 
quit  the  lanu,  in  order  to  avoid  the  daagers 
of  a  lee  shore.  Next  day,  the  vea&ier 
being  more  moderate,  they  retnmed  to  the 
same  station,  and  orders  were  given  to 
prepare  for  a  descent ;  but  the  duke  of  Mari- 
borough  having  taken  a  view  of  the  ooait, 
in  an  open  cotter,  accompanied  by  commo- 
dore Howe,  thought  proper  to  waive  the  at- 
tempt Their  next  step  was  to  bear  avay 
before  the  wind  for  Cherbourg,  in  the  neiffc- 
borhood  <^  which  |^ce  the  fleet  came  to 
anchor.  Here  some  of  the  transports  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  six  difllerent  batteti^; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  troope  appesml 
in  arms  to  dispute  the  landing;  neverthe- 
less, the  general  resolved  tl^t  the  for::* 
Querqueville,  PHommet,  and  Gallet  should 
be  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  fint  regi- 
ment of  guard&  The  soldien  were  actu- 
ally distributed  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  this  eoler- 
prise,  when  the  wind  began  to  Uow  wita 
such  violence,  that  th^  troops  ooold  not  b^ 
landed  without  the  most  imminent  danser 
and  difficulty,  nor  properly  sustained  in  ^se 
of  a  repulse,  even  if  the  disembarkatksi 
could  have  been  efiected.  lliis  attempt 
therefore,  was  laid  aside,  but  at  the  aane 
time  a  resolution  taken  to  stand  in  towards 
the  shore  with  the  whole  fleet,  to  OQiver  i 
general  landing.  A  disposition  was  made 
accordingly ;  but  the  storm  increaanig,  the 
transports  ran  foul  of  each  otber^  and  the 
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ships  were  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  a 
]ee-sliore,  for  the  gale  blew  directly  upon 
the  coast;  besideB,  the  provisions  began  to 
&il,  and  the  hay  for  the  horses  was  almost 
coneamed.  These  concurring  reasons  in- 
duced the  commanders  to  portpone  the  di^ 
embarkation  to  a  more  &vorable  opportuni- 
ty. The  fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  and  the 
tempest  abating,  they  steered  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  next  day  anchored  at  St  He> 
len's.  Such  was  the  issue  of  an  enterprise 
achieved  with  considerable  success,  if  we 
consider  the  damage  done  to  the  enemy's 
shipping,  and  the  other  objects  which  the 
minister  had  in  view :  namely  to  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  channel,  and  make  a  di- 
version in  favor  of  the  German  allies,  by 
alarming  the  French  king,  and  obliging 
him  to  employ  a  great  number  of  troops  to 
defend  his  coast  from  insult  and  invasion ; 
l>ut  whether  such  a  mighty  armament  was 
aecessaiy  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
petty  aims,  and  whether  the  same  armament 
might  not  hav6  been  employed  in  executing 
schemes  of  infinitelv  fifreater  advanta^  to 
the  nition,  we  shall  leave  to  the  judicious 
reader's  own  reflection.  i 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CHERBOURG. 

Ths  designs  upon  the  coast  of  France, 
though  interruptea  by  tempestuous  weather, 
were  not  as  yet  laid  aside  for  the  whole  sea- 
son ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops  were 
iisembarked  on  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  one 
)rigade  marched  to  the  northward,  to  join 
i  body  of  troops,  with  which  the  govem- 
ueot  resolved  to  augment  the  anny  of  the 
lilies  in  Germany,  commanded  by  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  The  duke  of 
Vlarlborough  and  lord  Geor^  Sackville  be- 
ng  appointed  to  conduct  this  British  corps 
ipon  the  continent,  the  command  of  the 
narine  expeditions  devolved  to  lieutenant- 
general  Bligh,  an  old  experienced  officer, 
vho  had  served  with  reputation;  and  his 
oval  highness  prince  Edward,  afterwards 
Teated  duke  of  York,  entered  as  a  volun- 
eer  with  commodore  Howe,  in  order  to 
earn  the  rudiments  of  the  sea-service.  The 
^mainder  of  the  troops  being  reimbarked, 
ind  every  thing  prepared  for  the  second  ex- 
pedition, the  fleet  sailed  from  St  Helen's  on 
he  first  of  August ;  and  after  a  tedious 
Aasage,  from  calms  and  contrary  winds, 
inchored  on  the  seventh  in  the  bayof  Cher- 
lourg.  By  this  time  the  enemy  had  in- 
renched  themselves  within  a  line,  extend- 
nor  from  the  fort  Eceeurdeville,  which 
itands  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Cherbourg,  along  the  coast  for  the  space  of 
bur  miles,  fortified  with  several  batteries  at 
>roper  distances.  Behind  this  intrenchment 
I  body  of  horse  and  in&ntry  appeared  in  red 
ind  blue  uniforms ;  but  as  they  did  not  ad- 
raoce  to  the  open  beach,  the  less  risk  was 
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run  in  landing  the  British  forces.  At  first 
a  bomb-ketch  had  been  sent  to  anchor  near 
the  town,  and  threw  some  shells  into  the 
place,  as  a  feint  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and 
deceive  them  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
disembarkation,  while  the  general  had  de- 
termined to  land  about  a  let^e  to  the  west- 
ward of  Querqueville,  the  most  western 
fort  in  the  bay.  The  other  bomb-ketches 
being  posted  along  shore,  did  considerable 
execution  upon  the  intvenchments,  not  only 
by  throwing  shells  in  the  usual  way,  but 
also  by  usmg  ball  mortars^  filled  with  great 
quantities  of  balls.  Which  may  be  thrown  to 
a  great  distance,  and,  by  scattering  as  they 
fly,  do  abundance  of  mischief  While  the 
ketches  fired  without  ceasing,  the  grena- 
diers and  guards  were  rowed  re^ikrly 
ashore  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  and,  land- 
ing witiiout  opposition,  instantly  formed,  on 
a  small  open  portion  of  the  beach,  with  a 
natural  breastwork  in  their  front,  havinc'  on 
the  other  side  a  hollow  way,  and  a  vilkge 
rising  beyond  it  with  a  sudden  ascent :  on 
the  lefl,  the  ground  was  intersected  by 
hedges,  and  covered  with  orchards,  and  from 
this  quarter  the  enemy  advanced  in  order. 
The  British  troops  immediately  quitted  the 
breastwork,  in  order  to  meet  them  half- 
way, and  a  straggling  fire  began ;  but  the 
French  edging  to  the  left,  took  possesion  of 
the  hill,  from  whence  they  piqoeered  with 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  English.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  mfontry  were 
disembarked,  and  the  enemy  at  night  retired. 
As  the  light  troops  were  not  yet  landed, 
general  BHgh  encamped  that  night  at  the 
village  of  Erville,  on  a  piece  of  ground  that 
did  not  extend  above  fbur  hundred  paces : 
so  that  the  tents  were  pitched  in  a  crowded 
and  irregular  manner.  Next  morning,  the 
general  having  received  intelligence  that 
no  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen  moving 
on  the  hill,  or  in  the  plain,  and  that  fort 
Querqueville  was  entirely  abandoned,  made 
a  disposition  for  marching  in  two  columns 
to  Cherbourg.  An  advanced  party  took  im- 
mediate possession  of  Querqueville;  and 
the  lines  and  batteries  along  the  shore  were 
now  deserted  by  the  enemy.  The  British 
forces  marching  behind  St  Aulne,  Ecceur- 
deville,  Hommet,  and  La  Galet,  found  the 
town  of  Cherbourg  likewise  abuidoned,  and 
the  ^tes  being  open,  entered  it  without  op- 
position. The  citizens,  encouraged  by  a 
manifesto  containing  a  promise  of  protec- 
tion, which  had  been  published  and  distrib- 
uted, in  order  to  quiet  their  apprehensions, 
received  their  new  guests  with  a  good  grace, 
overwhelming  them  with  civilities,  for 
which  they  met  with  a  very  ungrateful  re- 
turn ;  for  as  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  not 
regularly  encamped  and  superintended,  the 
soMiers  were  at  liberty  to  indulge  them- 
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■  selves  in  rbc  and  lieentiousneaB.  All  night 
loDff  tbey  mvaged  the  adjacent  country 
without  restraint;  and  as  no  guards  had 
been  regnlarly  placed  in  the  streets  and 
avenues  of  Gherlnurg,  to  prevent  disorderly 
the  town  itself  was  not  exempted  from  pil- 
lage and  brutality.  These  outrages*  how- 
ever, were  no  sooner  known,  than  the  gene- 
ral took  immediate  steps  for  putting  a  stop 
to  them  for  the  present,  and  preventing  ail 
irregularities  for  the  future.  Next  morning 
the  place  being  reconnoitred,  he  deter- 
minea  to  destrojr*  without  delay,  all  the 
forts  and  the  basin ;  and  the  execution  of 
this  design  was  lefl  to  the  engineers,  as- 
sisted by  ^e  officers  of  the  fleet  and  artil- 
lery. Ureat  sums  of  money  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  harbor  and  basin  of  Cher- 
oourg,  which  at  one  time  was  considered  by 
the  french  court  as  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance, from  its  situation  respecting  the 
river  Seine,  as  well  as  the  opposite  coast  of 
England ;  but  as  the  works  were  left  unfin- 
ished, in  all  i(ppearance  the  plan  had  grown 
into  disreputation.  The  enemv  had  raised 
several  unconnected  batteries  along  the  bay ; 
but  the  town  itself  was  quite  open  and  de- 
fenceless. While  the  engineers  were  era- 
Kloyed  in  demolishing  the  works,  the  light 
orse  scoured  the  country,  and  detachments 
were  e?ery  day  sent  out  towards  Walloign, 
at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Cher- 
bourg, where  the  enemy  were  encamped, 
and  everv  hour  received  reinforcements. 
Several  skirmishes  were  fought  by  the  out- 
parties  of  each  army,  in  one  of  which  cap- 
tain lindsay,  a  galknt  young  officer,  who 
had  been  very  instrumental  in  training  the 
light  horse,  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
harbor  and  basin  of  Cherbourg  being  de- 
stroyed, together  with  all  the  forts  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  about  twenty  pieces  of 
bran  cannon  secured  on  board  the  English 
ships,  a  contribution,  amounting  to  about 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  exacted 
upon  the  town,  and  a  plan  of  reimbarka- 
tion  concerted ;  as  it  appeared  from  the  re- 
ports of  peasants  and  deserters,  that  the 
enemy  were  already  increasod  to  a  formida- 
ble number.  A  slight  intrenchment  being 
raised,  sufficient  to  defend  the  last  division 
that  should  be  reimbarked,  the  stores  and 
artillery  were  shipped,  and  the  li^ht  horses 
conveyed  on  board  their  respective  trans- 
ports, by  means  of  platforms  laid  in  the  fiat- 
bottomed  vessels.  On  the  sixteenth  daj^  of 
August,  at  three  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
the  forces  marched  from  Cherbourg  down 
to  the  beach,  and  reimbarked  at  fort  Ga- 
let,  without  the  least  disturbance  from  the 
enemy. 

DESCENT  AT  ST.  MALOES. 
This  service  being  happily  performed, 
the  fieet  set  sail  for  the  coast  or  England, 


and  anchored  in  the  niad  of  Weymouth, 
under  the  high  land  of  Postlaad.     la  two 
days  it  weighed  and  stood  again  to  tbesontii- 
ward;  but  was  obliged,  ^  contrary  wii^ 
to  return  to  the  ^ame  riding.    The  seooad 
efibrt,  however,  was  more  eflfectuaL    The 
fleet  with  some  difikulty  kept  tbe  sea,  and 
steering  to  the  Frendi  coast,  came  to  an- 
chor ui  the  bay  of  St  Lunaire,  two  kagne 
to  the  westward  of  St   Maioea^  maiut 
which  it  was  determmed  to  noake  anoiher 
attempt.    The  sloops  and  ketches    beiaf 
ranged  along  shore  to  cover  the  disembark- 
atioo,   the   troops  landed  on  a  &ir  op» 
beach,  and  a  detachment  of  grenadien  was 
sent  to  the  harbor  of  St  Bnac,  above  tiie 
town  of  St  Maloes,  where  they  dcstrayed 
about  fifteen  small  vessels ;  but  Sl  Ma^ 
itself  being  properly  surveyed,  sppeared  to 
be  above  msult,  either  from  the  land  forces 
or  the  ahipinng.    The  mouth  of  the  river 
that  forms  its  basin,  extends  above  tvo 
miles  in  breadth  at  its  narrowest  pan,  m  a» 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land-hatteries^  anii 
the  entrance  is  defended  by  such  Svts  aiu! 
batteries  as  the  ships  of  war  could  not  pre- 
tend to  silence,  considering  the  difficc. 
navigation  of  the  channels;   besidet  6tt} 
pieces  of  laige  cannon  planted  on  thei^- 
rorts  and  batteries,  the  enemy  bad  moustei 
fort^  on  the  west  side  of  the  town ;  and  u^f 
basin  was,  moreover,  strengthened  byse\ti 
frigates  or  armed  vessels,  whoee  guns  vxiylr 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  any  fatnr^ 
ries  that  could  be  raised  on  sh«re,'as  «•". 
as  upon  ships  entering  by  the  usual  chsi- 
nel.    For  these  substantial  reasoos  the  6*     ' 
sign  against  St  Maloes  was  drof^ied ;  be    i 
the  general  being  unwilling  to  reimbari    I 
without  having  taken  some  step  for  t:      | 
further  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  resoJu* 
to  penetrate  into  the  country,  oondocciri. 
his  motions,  however,  so  as  to  be  near  tI 
fleet,  which  had,  by  this  time,  quitted  t. 
ba^  of  St  Lunaire,  where  it  coukl  not  rx 
with  any  safety,  and  anchored  in  the  ba 
of  St  Cas,  about  three  leagues  to  the  u^^* 
ward. 

ENGLISH  DEFEATED  AT  ST.  CAS 
On  Friday  the  eighth  of  September  gen- 
ral  Bligh,  with  his  little  army,  began  h  - 
march  for  Guildo,  at  the  distance  of  mr- 
miles,  which  he  reached  in  the  eream^ 
next  day  he  crossed  a  little  gut  or  in!ec  t^ 
the  sea,  at  low  water,  and  his  troops  beir:* 
incommoded  by  the  peasants,  who  Gred  a 
them  from  he!lges  and  houses,  be  spst 
priest  with  a  message,  intimatinor,  that 
they  would  not  desist,  he  wouU  redi.. 
their  houses  to  ashea    No  regard  bek^ 
paid  to  this  intimation,  the  bouses  were  a- 
tually  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  troops  Li 
formed  their  camp  about  two  miles  oa  t? 
other  side  of  the  inlet    Next  mominr  '^- 
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proceeded  to  the  vilk^  of  Matigoon,  where, 
^  after  some  anuurt  skimiiBhiDg,  the  French 
>  piquets  appeared,  drawn  up  in  order,  to  the 
number  dr  two  battalionfl ;  bat  having  sas- 
tained  a  few  ahot  from  the  English  field- 
pieces,  and  seeing  the  grenadiers  advance, 
they  suddenly  dispersed.    General  Bligh 
continuing  his  route  through  the  village, 
eDcamped  in  the  open  ground,  about  thm 
miles  from  the  bay  of  St  Cas,  which  was 
this  day  reconnoitred  for  veimbarkation ; 
for  he  now  received  undoubted  intelligence 
that  the  duhe  d^Aiguillon  had  advanced 
from  Brest  to  Lambide,  within  six  miles  of 
the  English  campi»  at  the  head  of  twelve 
regular  battalions,  six  squadrons,  two  regi- 
ments of  militia,  eifht  mortars,  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon.    The  bay  of  St  Cas  was 
covered  by  an  intrenchroent  which  the  ene- 
my had  thrown  up,  to  prevent  or  oppose  any 
disembarkation ;  and  on  the  outside  of  this 
work  there  was  a  range  of  sand-hills,  ex- 
tending along   shore,  which  could   have 
served  as  a  cover  to  the  enemy,  from  whence 
they  might  have  annoyed  the  tioopa  in  re- 
imbarking;  for  this  reason  a  proposal  was 
made  to  the  general,  that  the  forces  should 
be  reimbarked  firom  a  fiur  open  beach  en 
the  left,  between  St  Cas  and  Guildo ;  but 
this  advice  was  rejected,  and,  indeed,  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  army  savored 
strongly  of  blind  security  and  rash  pre- 
sumption.   Had  the  troops  decamped  in  the 
night  without  noise,  in  all  probability  they 
would  have  arrived  at  the  beach  before  the 
French  had  received  the  least  intelligence 
of  their  motion;   and,  in  that  case,  the 
whole  army,  consisting  of  about  six  thou- 
sand men,  might  have  been  reimbarked 
without  the  least  interruption ;  but,  mstead 
of  this  cautious  manner  of  proceeding,  the 
drums  were  beaten  at  two  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  as  if  with  intention  to  give  notice 
to  the  enemy,  who  forthwith  repeated  the 
same  signal.    The  troops  were  in  motion 
before  three,  and  though  the  length  of  the 
march  did  not  exceed  three  miles,  the  halts 
and  interruptions  were  so  numerous  and 
frequent,  that  they  did  not  arrive  on  the 
beach  of  St  Cas  till  nine.    Then  the  em- 
barkation was  bAin,  and  might  have  been 
happily  finished,  had  tlie  transports  laid  near 
the  shore,  and  received  the  men  as  fast  as 
the  boats  could  have  conveyed  them  on 
board,  without  dlstioction ;  but  manv  ships 
rode  at  a  considerable  distance,  ana  every 
boat  carried  the  men  on  board  the  respective 
transports  to  which  they  belonged ;  a  punc- 
tilio of  disposition  by  which  a  great  deal  of 
time   was  unnecessarily  consumed.     The 
small  ships  and  bomb-ketohes  were  brought 
near  the  shore,  to  cover  the  embarkation ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  sea-officers 
were  stationed  on  the  beach,  to  superintond 


the  boats*  crews,  and  regulate  the  service; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  their  attention  and 
anthohty*  some  of  the  boats  were  others 
wise  emptoyed  than  in  coov^ing  the'un- 
bappv  soldiers.  Had  all  the  cutt^s  and 
aooali  craft  belongin|f  to  the  fleet  been  prop- 
erly occupied  in  this  service,  the  disgrace 
and  disaster  of  the  day  would  scarce  have 
happened.  The  British  forces  had  skir- 
miahed  a  little  on  the  march,  but  no  con- 
siderable body  of  the  enemy  af^peared  until 
the  embarkation  was  begun ;  then  they  took 
possession  of  an  eminence  by  a  windmill, 
and  forthwith  opened  a  battery  of  ten  can- 
non and  eight  mortars,  from  whence  they 
fired  with  considerable  efiect  upon  the  sol- 
diers on  the  beach,  and  on  the  boats  in  their 
passage.  They  afterwards  began  to  march 
down  the  hill,  partly  covered  by  a  hollow 
way  on  their  left,  with  a  design  to  gain  a 
wood»  where  they  might  form  and  extend 
themselves  along  the  firont  of  the  English, 
and  advance  against  them  under  shelter  of 
the  sand-hills;  but,  in  their  descent,  they 
sul^red  extiemely  fvom  the  cannon  and 
mortars  of  the  shifting,  which  made  great 
havoc,  and  threw  them  into  confusion. 
Their  line  of  march  down  the  hill  was 
staggered,  and  for  some  time  continued  in 
suspense ;  then  they  turned  off  to  one  side, 
extended  themselves  along  a  hiU  to  their 
left,  and  advanced  in  a  bolk>w  way,  firom 
whence  they  suddenly  rushed  out  to  the  at- 
tack. Though  the  greater  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  were  alr^y  embarked,  the  rear- 
guard, consisting  of  all  the  grenadiers,  and 
half  ci  the  first  regiment  of  guards,  re^ 
mained  on  the  shore,  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen hundred,  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Dury.  This  ofiicer,  seeing  the 
French  advance,  ordered  his  troops  to  form 
in  grand  divisions,  and  march  from  behind 
the  bank  that  covered  them,  in  order  to 
charge  the  enemy  before  they  could  be 
formed  on  the  phun.  Had  this  stop  been 
taken  when  it  was  first  suggested  to  Mr. 
Dury,  before  the  French  were  disengaged 
from  the  hollow  way,  perhaps  it  might  have 
so  fiir  succeeded  as  to  disconcert  and  throw 
them  into  confusion ;  but  at  this  time  they 
bad  extended  themselves  into  a  very  formi- 
dable firont,  and  no  hope  remained  of  being 
able  to  withstand  such  a  superior  number. 
Instead  of  atten^pting  to  fight  against  such 
odds  in  an  ooen  field  of  battle,  they  might 
iiave  retreateu  along  tbe  beach  to  a  rock  on 
the  left,  in  which  progress  their  ri^ht  flank 
would  have  been  secured  l^  the  mtrench- 
ment;  and  the  enemy  could  not  have  pur- 
sued them  along  the  shore,  without  being 
exposed  to  such  a  fire  frcxn  the  shipping,  as 
in  all  probability  they  could  not  have  sus- 
tained. This  scheme  was  likewise  proposed 
to  Mr.  Duiy ;  but  he  seeiped  to  be  actuated 
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by  a  spirit  of  infktuation.  The  English  line 
being  drawn  up  in  uneven  ground,  began 
the  action  with  an  irregular  fire  from  right 
to  left,  which  the  enemy  returned;  but  their 
usual  fortitude  and  resolution  seemed  to  for- 
sake them  on  this  occasion.  '  They  saw 
themselves  in  danger  of  being  surrounded 
and  cut  in  pieces;  their  officers  dropped 
on  every  side ;  and  all  hope  of  retreat  was 
now  intercepted.  In  this  cruel  dilemma, 
their  spirits  fiuled ;  they  were  seized  with 
a  panic;  they  fitltered,  they  broke;  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  after  the  engagement 
began  they  fled  in  the  utmost  conftision, 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner  saw 
them  give  way  than  they  fell  in  among 
them  with  their  bavonets  fixed,  and  made 
a  great  carfaage.  General  Dury  being  dan- 
gerously wounded,  ran  into  the  sea,  where 
he  penshed;  and  this  was  the  fiite  d[  a 

Seat  number,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers, 
any  swam  towards  the  boats  and  vessels, 
which  were  ordered  to  give  them  all  man- 
ner of  assistance ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  either  butchered  on  the  beach, 
or  drowned  in  the  water:  a  small  body, 
however,  instead  of  throwing  themselves 
into  the  sea,  retired  to  the  rock  on  the  left, 
where  they  made  a  stand,  until  they  had 
exhausted  their  ammunition,  and  then  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  havoc  was 
moreover  increased  by  the  shot  and  shells 
discharged  from  the  battery  which  the  ene- 
my had  raised  on  the  hill.  The  slaughter 
would  not  have  been  so  great,  had  not  the 
French  soldiers  been  exasperated  by  the 
fire  from  the  frigates,  which  was  still  main- 
tained even  after  the  English  troops  were 
routed ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  silenced  by 
a  signal  from  the  commodore,  than  the  ene- 
my exhibited  a  noble  example  of  modera- 
tion and  humanity,  in  granting  immediate 
quarter  and  protection  to  the  vanquished. 
About  one  thousand  chosen  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners 
on  this  occasion :  nor  was  the  advantage 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  French  troops, 
among  whom  the  shot  and  sheUs  from  the 
frigates  and  ketches  had  done  great  execu- 
tion. The  clemency  of  the  victors  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  British  troops  in 
this  expedition  had  been  shamefnlly  guilty 
of  marauding,  pillagin?,  burning,  and  other 
excesses.  War  is  so  dreadful  in  itselC  and 
80  severe  in  its  consequences,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  generosity  and  compassion,  by  which 
its  horrors  are  mitigated,  ou^t  ever  to  be 
applauded,  encouraged,  and  unitated.  We 
ought  also  to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  de- 
serve this  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  civil- 
ized enemy.  Let  us  be  humane  in  our  turn 
to  those  whom  the  fiite  of  war  has  subjected 
to  our  power:  let  us,  in  prosecuting  our 
irilitary  operatk)ns,  maintain  the  most  ri- 


gid discipline  among  the  tfoops,  and  reli- 
giously abstain  firom  all  actsof  violeDce  ao^ 
oppression.  Thus,  a  laudable  etniikfion  will 
undoubtedly  ensue,  and  the  powe»  at  »ii 
vie  with  each  other  in  humanity  and  poUie^ 
nesa    In  other  respects  the  coramander  uf 
an  invading  armament  will  always  find  hii; 
account  in  being  well  with  the  eoramoi: 
people  of  the  country  in  which  the  descent 
IS  made.    By  civil  treatment  and  seasona- 
ble ^tifications  they  will  be  encooragptf 
to  bring  into  the  camp  regular  sapplies  oi' 
provisbn  and  refreshment ;  they  will  min- 
gle with  the  soldiers,  and  even  fenn  friend- 
ships among  them :  serve  as  guides^  meaaeo- 
gers,  and  interpreters;  let  out  their  cattle 
tor  liire  as  draft  horses:  work  with  dietr 
own  persons  as  day-laborers ;  discover  prop- 
er fords,  bridges,  roads,  passes,  and  defiles ; 
and,  if  artfully  managed,  communicate  many 
useful  hints  of  intelligence.     If  great  care 
and  circumspection  be  not  exerted  in  main- 
taining discipline,  and  bridling  the  lioentkius 
disposition  of  the  soldiers,  soch  invasko^ 
wiU  be  productive  of  nothing  but  miscar- 
riage and  disgrace :  fiir  this,  at  best,  is  but 
a  piratical  way  of  canying*  on  war;  and 
the  tixxips  engaral  in  it  are,  in  some  mea- 
sure, debauched  by  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice.   They  are  crowded  together  in  trans- 
ports, where  the  minute  paiticalars  of  mili- 
tary order  cannot  be  observed,  even  though 
the  good  of  the  service  greatly  depends 
upon  a  doe  observance  of  these  Ibnna    The 
soldiers  grow  negligent,  and  inattentive  ti^ 
cleanness  and  the  exterior  ornaments  of 
dress:  they  become  slovenly,  dothfiil,  and 
altogether  unfit  for  a  return  of  duty :  ther 
are  tumbled  about  occasionally  in  ships  awi 
boats,  landed  and  reimbarked  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner,  under  a  divided  and  disoideri} 
command :  they  are  accustomed  to  retire  at 
the  first  report  of  an  approaching  enemy, 
and  to  take  shelter  on  another  element ;  naj. 
their  small  pillaging  parties  are  olten  oblig- 
ed to  fly  before  unarmed  peasants.     Their 
duty  on  such  occasions  is  the  most  unoianlT 
part  of  the  soldier's  office ;  namely,  to  rain, 
ravage,  and  destroy.    They  soon  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  pillage,  wad  are  habitznted 
to  rapine :  they  give  loosAo  intemperance, 
riot,  and  intoxication;  commit  a  uioiisanti 
excesses;  and,  when  the  enemy  appears, 
run  on  board  the  ships  with  their  booty. 
Thus  the  dignity  of  the  service  is  debased : 
they  lose  an  a^se  of  honor  and  of  shnme  t 
they  are  no  longer  restricted  by  militarr 
laws,  nor  overawed  by  the  authority  of  offi- 
cers:  in  a  word,  they  degenerate  into  a 
species  of  lawless  buccaneers.     From  soch 
a  total  relaxation  of  morals  and  discipline. 
what  can  ensue  but  riot,  confusion,  dishunta-, 
and  defeat?    All  the  advantage  that  cam  be 
expected  from  these  sudden  starts  of  invr- 
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iioQ,  will  scarce  overbalance  the  evils  we 
lave  mentiooed,  together  with  the  extraor- 
iinaiy  expense  of  equipping  armaments  of 
hj^  nature.  True  it  is,  these  deecents 
>biige  the  French  king  to  employ  a  oonaid* 
iraUe  number  of  his  troons  fi>r  the  defence 
){  his  maritime  places:  they  serve  to  ruin 
he  trade  of  his  sul^ects,  protect  the  navi- 
gation of  Great  Britain,  and  secure  its  coast 
rom  invasion ;  but  these,  purposes  might  be 
18  effectually  answered,  at  a  much  smaller 
ucpense,  by  the  shipping  alone.  Should  it 
le  judged  expedient,  however,  to  prosecute 
his  d^ultcNry  kind  of  war,  the  commanders 
iinployed  in  it  will  do  well  to  consider,  that 
.  descent  ought  never  to  be  hazarded  in  an 
iuem/s  country,  without  having  taken 
»roper  precautions  to  secure  a  retreat ;  that 
he  severest  discipline  ought  to  be  preserved 
uring  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign ; 
hat  a  general  ought  never  to  disemlnrk 
ut  upon  a  well-concerted  plan,  nor  com- 
aence  his  military  transactions  without 
oroe  immediate  point  or  object  in  view : 
hat  a  reimbarkatk>n  ought  never  to  be  at* 
empted,  except  from  a  clear  open  beach, 
vhere  the  approaches  of  an  enemy  •may  be 
eep  and  the  troops  covered  by  the  fire  of 
heir  shipping.  Those  who  presume  to  re- 
ject upon  the  particulars  of  this  last  expedi- 
ion,  owned  themselves  at  a  loss  to  account 
ar  the  conduct  of  the  g^eneral,  in  remaining 
>a  shore  after  the  design  upon  St  Maloes 
vas  laid  aside ;  in  penetratmg  so  fiir  into 
he  country,  without  any  visible  object ;  ne- 
glecting the  repeated  intelligenoe  which  he 
eceivcS ;  communicating,  by  beat  of  drum, 
lis  midnight  motions  to  an  enemy  of  double 
lis  force ;  loitering  near  seven  hours  in  a 
oarch  of  three  miles;  and,  lastly,  attempt- 
og  the  reimbarkation  of  the  troops  at  a 
>lace  where  no  proper  measures  had  been 
aken  for  their  cover  and  defence.  After 
he  actbn  of  St  Cas,  some  civilities,  by 
aesssge,  passed  between  the  duke  d'Aiguil- 
on  and  the  English  commanders,  who  were 
iivored  with  a  list  of  the  prisoners,  includ- 
ng  four  searcaptains;  and  assured  that  the 
yoanded  should  receive  all  possible  com- 
mit and  aasistanoe.  These  matters  being 
idjosted,  commodore  Howe  returned  with 
he  fleet  to  Spithead,  and  the  soldiers  were 
lisembarked. 

The  success  of  the  attempt  upon  Cher- 
NXirg  bad  elevated  the  people  to  a  degree 
»f  childish  triumph ;  and  the  govemment 
bought  prqier  to  indulge  this  petulant  spir- 
t  of  exultation,  by  exposing  twenty-one 
neces  of  French  cannon  in  Hyde-park,  from 
whence  they  were  drawn  m  procession  to 
be  Tower,  amidst  the  acclamations  <^  the 
lopalace.  From  this  pinnacle  of  elation 
>nd  pride  they  were  precipitated  to  the 
^ysB  of  despondence  or  dejectwn,  by  the 


account  of  the  iniscarrin^e  at  St  Cas,  which 
buoyed  up  the  spirits  of  the  French  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  people  of  that  nation 
began  to  stand  in  need ^some  such  cordial 
after  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  the 
ministry  of  Versailles  did  not  ftil  to  make 
the  most  of  this  advantage :  they  published 
a  pompous  narrative  of  the  battle  of  St. 
Cas^  and  magnified  into  a  mighty  victory 
the  puny  check  which  they  iud  given  to 
the  rearjraard  of  an  inoonsiderable  detach- 
ment Ine  people  received  it  with  impli- 
cit belief,  because  it  ¥ras  agreeable  to  their 
passions,  and  congratulated  themselves  upon 
their  success  in  hyperboles,  dictated  by  &at 
vivacity  so  peculiar  to  the  French  nation. 
Indeed,  these  are  artifices  which  the  minis- 
ters of  every  nation  find  it  necessary  to  use 
at  certain  conjunctures,  in  governing  the 
turbulent  and  capricious  multitude.  After 
the  misfortune  at  St  Cas,  nothing  ftirther 
was  attempted  by  that  armament;  nor  was 
any  enterprise  of  importance  achieved  by 
the  British  ships  in  Europe  during  the  course 
of  this  summer.  The  cruisers,  however, 
still  continued  active  and  alert  Captain 
Hervey,  in  the  ship  MonmouUi,  destroyed 
a  French  ship  of  n|rty  guns  in  the  island 
of  Malta;  an  exploit  of  which  the  fifaltese 
loudly  eomj^neid,  as  a  violation  of  their 
neutrality.  About  twenty  sail  of  small 
French  vees^  were  driven  ashore  on  the 
rooks  of  Bretagne,  by  some  cruisers  beloog- 

Xto  the  fieet  commanded  by  kid  Anson, 
r  a  smart  engagement  with  two  fiigates, 
under  whose  convoy  they  sailed.  In  the 
month  of  November  the  Belliquex,  a  French 
diip  of  war,  mounted  with  sixty-four  guns, 
having,  by  mistake,  run  up  St  George's 
channel,  and  anchored  in  Lundy-road,  cap- 
tain Saumarez,  of  the  Antelope,  then  lying 
in  King-road,  immediately  weighed  and 
went  in  quest  of  her,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice he  had  received.  Wlien  he  appeared, 
the  French  captain  heaved  up  his  anchor, 
and  made  a  show  of  prqiaring  for  an  en- 
gagement; but  soon  hauled  £>wn  his  co- 
K)TB,  and  without  firing  a  shot,  surrendered, 
with  a  complement  of  four  hundred  and 
seventeen  men,  to  a  ship  of  inferior  force, 
both  in  number  of  hands  and  weight  of 
metal.  By  this  time  the  English  privateers 
swarmed  to  such  a  degree  in  the  channel, 
that  scarce  a  French  vessel  durst  quit  the 
harbor,  and  c^msequently  there  was  little 
or  no  booty  to  be  obtained.  In  this  dearth 
of  legal  priaes^  some  of  the  adv«itureis 
were  tempted  to  commit  acts  of  piracy, 
and  actually  rified  the  ships  of  neutral  na- 
tions. A  Dutch  vessel,  having  on  boaid 
the  bagga^  and  domestics  belonging  to 
the  marquis  de  Pignatelli,  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  Spainr  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
was  boarded  three  times  successively  by 
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the  crews  of  three  diflbrent  privateers,  who 
forced  the  hatches,  rumroagfed  the  hold, 
broke  open  and  rifled  the  tnmks  and  boxes 
of  the  ambassador,  insulted  and  even  cru- 
elly braised  his  officers,  stripped  his  domes- 
tics, and  carried  off  .his  effects,  together 
with  letters  of  credit,  and  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Complaints  of  these  outraffes  being  made  to 
the  court  of  London,  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty promised,  in  the  gazette,  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  without  deduction,  to 
any  person  who  should  discover  the  ofl^id- 
ers  concerned  in  those  acts  of  piracy.  Some 
of  them  were  detected  accordingly,  and 
brought  to  condign  punishment 

CLAMORS  OF  THE  DUTCH  MERCHANTS, 

Tmb  Dutch  had  for  some  time  carried  on 
a  very  considerable  traffic,  not  only  in  taking 
the  fair  advantages  of  their  neutrality,  but 
also  in  supplying  the  French  with  naval 
stores,  and  transporting  the  produce  of  the 
French  sugar-cotonies  to  Europe,  as  carriers 
faired  by  the  proprietors.  The  Ebsgliah  gov- 
ernment, incensed  at  this  unfkir  commerce, 
prosecuted  with  such  flagrant  partiality  fbr 
their  enemies,  issued  orders  for  the  cruisers 
to  arrest  all  ships  of  neutral  powers  that 
should  have  French  property  on  board ;  and 
these  orders  were  executed  with  riffor  and 
severity.  A  great  number  of  Dutch  ships 
were  taken,  and  condemned  as  legal  prizes, 
both  in  England  and  Jamaica:  sometimes 
the  owners  met  vnth  hard  measure,  and 
some  crews  were  treated  with  insolence  and 
barbarity.  The  subjects  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces raised  a  loud  clamor  against  the  Eng- 
lish, for  having,  by  these  captures,  violat^ 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  particular  treaty 
of  commerce  subsistingbetween  Great  Kit- 
ain  and  the  republic.  Itemonstrances  were 
made  to  the  English  ministry,  who  expostu- 
lated, in  their  turn,  with  the  deputies  of  the 
States-general ;  and  the  two  nations  were 
inflamM  against  each  other  with  the  most 
bitter  animosity.  The  British  resident  at 
the  Hague,  in  a  conference  with  the  states, 
represented,  that  the  king  his  master  could 
not  hope  to  see  peace  speedily  re-established, 
if  the  neutral  princes  should  assume  a  right 
of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  his  enemies ; 
he  expectra,  from  their  known  justice,  and 
the  alliance  by  which  they  were  so  nearly 
connected  with  his  subjects,  they  would 
honestly  abandon  this  fraudulent  commerce, 
and  agree  that  naval  stores  should  be  com- 
prehended in  the  class  of  contraband  com- 
modities. He  answered  some  articles  of 
the  complaints  they  had  made  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  candor  and  moderatbn;  de- 
clared his  majesty^s  abhorrence  of  the  vio> 
lences  which  had  been  committed  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  United  Provinces ;  explained 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  tho  Eng^ 


lish  government  to  bring  the  oSSeakn  10 
justice,  as  well  as  to  prevent  such  ootngei 
ior  the  future ;  and  assured  tbeon,  that  his 
Britannic  majesty  had  nothing  more  at  heajt 
than  to  renew  uid  maintain,  in  foil  ibroe. 
the  mutual  confidence  and  fiiendahip  bjr 
which  the  maritime  powers  of  Kngiand  tod 
Holland  had  been  so  long  united. 

These  {Nrofessions  of  esteem  and  aflectioo 
were  not  sufficient  to  quiet  the  minds,  aod 
appease  the  resentment  of  the  Dnlcb  mer- 
chants; and  the  French  party,  which  was 
both  numerous  and  powerful,  empfejred  al] 
their  art  and  influence  to  exasperate  tbeir 
passions,  and  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  nations.    The  court  of  Venaillea  did 
not  &il  to  seise  this  opportonity  of  insinua- 
tion ;  while,  on  one  hand,  their  miniatenB 
and  emissaries  in  Holland  exaggenled  the 
indignities  and  injuries  which  the  stales  bad 
sustained  from  tiie  insdence  and  npachj 
of  the  English ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
flattered  imd  cajoled  them  with  lidle  ad- 
vantages in  trade,  and  fermal  professiDiii  of 
respect    Such  was  the  memoriBl  ddivered 
by  the  count  d'Affiy,  intimating  tlMt  the 
empress-queen  being  under  an  absointe  ne- 
cessity of  employing  all  her  forces  to  de- 
fend lier  hereditary  dominions  in  Germaoy, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  htttroop^ 
from  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  and  applied  tf> 
the  French  king,  as  her  ally  nearest  at  hand, 
to  garrison  these-  two  places,  which,  bow- 
ever,  should  be.  restored  at  the  peace,  or 
sooner,  should  her  imperial  mai^ty  think 
proper.    The  spirit  of  the  Dutch  meflrehaatN 
at  this  juncture,  and  their  sentimeiits  wiu 
respect  to  England,  appeared   with  xen 
high  coloring  in  a  memorial  to  the  States- 
general,  suracribed  by  two  hundred  mb4 
sixty-nine  traders,  composed  and  presentetf 
with  equal  secrecy  and  circumspectioB.  Ir. 
this  famous  remonstrance  they  complained. 
that  the  violences  and  unjust  de|»redatioii? 
committed  by  the  ESnglish  ships  of  war  aiK^ 
privateen  on  the  vessels  and  eflfeds  of  thee 
and  their  fellow-subjects,  were   not  ocW 
continued,  but  daily  multiplied ;  and  cniei- 
ty  and  excesses  carried  to  soch  a  pitch  or 
wantcm  barbarity,  that  the  petitjoo^s  were 
forced  to  implore  the  aasistaiice  of  their 
hiffh  mightinesses  to  protect,  in  the  most 
efficacious  manner,  the  oommeroe  and  navi- 
gation, which  were  the  two  sinews  of  the 
republic.    For  this  necessaiy  purpose  the? 
OTOred  to  contribute  each  his  oootiBgvcL 
and  to  arm  at  their  own  charge ;  and  ocber 
(»opositions  were  made  for  an  imniediat<» 
augmentation  of  the  marine.    While  th»* 
party  industriously  exerted  all  their  pover 
and  credit  to  efiect  a  rupture  with  Engian^ 
the  princess  govemante  empk^ed  all  her  ir- 
terest  and  address  to  divert  them  horn  th> 
object,  and  alarm  them  with   reforence    fe» 
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the  power  and  deugOB  of  France;  against 
^virhich  she  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  aug- 
ment iheir  military  forces  Wland,  that  they 
Tni^ht  be  prepared  to  derend  themselves 
against  all  mvasion. '  At  the  same  time  she 
spared  no  pains  to  adjust  the  differences  be- 


tween her  husband's  country  and  her  fiither*s 
kingdom ;  and  without  doubt,  her  healing 
counsels  were  of  great  efficacy  in  prevent- 
ing matters  from  coming  to  a  very  danger- 
ous extremity. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XIV. 


1  Tlufl  WIS  the  reason  that  was 
puMicIv  asiigned  for  hia  qnit- 
tinf  toe  anny;  bat  a  mueh 
more  probable  one,  which  was 
only  whispered,  seems  to  have 
been,  that  this  prince,  than 
whom  none  aver  was  more  re- 
markable for  humanity  and  the 
social  virtues,  disliking  the  vio- 
lent proceedings  of  the  king 
bin  brother,  eould  not  refrain 
from  expostulating  with  him 
on  that  subjeet:  upon  which 
his  majesty,  with  an  aii  of 
^reat  disapprobation,  told  him 
"  That  the  air  of  Berlin  woukl 
be  better  for  Urn  than  that  of 
the  camp.*^  The  nrinee  accord- 
inglv  retired  to  Berlin,  where 
he  med  soon  after;  grief  and 
concern  for  the  wellare  of  bis 
brother,  and  for  the  steps  taken 
by  him,  having  no  small  share 
in  his  death. 

2  M^e  are  told,  that  he  mistook 
these  Croats  for  Prussian  hus- 
ean.  Bot  Mmie  of  the  circum- 
«4«a6es  of  this  mysterious  af- 
fair were  inter|veted  into  a  jpre- 
meditated  desi^  in  the  prince 
to  be  taken  prisoner.  It  can- 
not otherwise  be  supposed  that 
a  man  of  his  rank,  a  prince,  a 
commander-in-chief,  should  oA- 
cioualy  undertake  the  always 
itengerous  task  of  reconnoi- 
tring the  enemy,  with  so  slight 
an  attendance  as  only  one 
man,  and  that  but  a  groom, 
even  if  he  had  judged  it  neces- 
■aiy  to  see  things  with  his  own 
e^es.  Some  secret  dissatisftic- 
tion,  hitherto  unknown  to  us, 
may  poesiUy  have  been  the 
eause  of  his  talunff  this  step; 
or,  which  seems  still  more  pron- 
able,  he  might  be  ashamed,  or, 
perhaps,  eVen  afraid,  to  see 
iJie  king  his  master,  after  hav- 
ing so  injudiciously  abandoned 
the  defence  of  Breslan,  by  quit- 
ting his  lines,  wliich,  it  is  as- 
fierted,  his  Prussian  majesty 
had  sent  him  express  ordeiii 
rkot  to  quit  on  any  account 
irvhatever,  for  that  he  would 
certainly  be  with  him  by  the 
fUUi  of  December,  in  which  we 
«hall  find  he  kept  his  word. 

3  VHiile  the  Austrians  were  con- 
ducting them  to  prison,  on  their 
route  they  chanced  to  hear  of 
the  victory  their  master  had 
l^ined  at  Rosbach.  Animated 
by  these  tidings,  thoy  unani- 
ifKNisly  rose  upon  the  escort 
that  guardoi!  them,  which  hap- 


pening not  to  be  very  strong,^ 
they  entirely  dispersed.  Thus' 
freed,  the^  marched  on,  not 
very  certain  of  their  way,  in 
hopes  to  rejoin  some  corps  of 
the  Prussian  troops,  their  coun- 
tiymen.  The  same  fortune 
which  freed  tliem  led  them  di- 
rectly to  the  army  commanded 
by  the  king  himself,  which  was 
hastening  to  their  relief,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  prince 
of  Bevern.  lliia  unexpected 
meeting  was  equally  pleasing 
to  both,  the  prisoners  not  hav- 
ing heard  anything  of  his 
m^esty^s  march;  and,  at  the 
same  tmie,  this  lucky  incident, 
whilst  it  added  a  considerable 
strength  to  the  army,  added 
likewise  to  its  eonlldence.  for 
the  slightest  occurrence  is  con- 
strued into  an  omen  by  an 
army  at  the  eve  of  an  engage- 
ment. 

4  Such  was  the  rigor  of  the  sea- 
son, that  some  hundreds  of  sen- 
tinels dropped  down  dead  on 
their  several  posts,  unable  to 
sustain  the  severity  of  the  eoU. 
The  Germans  lie  under  the  gen- 
eral reproach  of  paying  very 
little  reiiard  to  the  lives  of  their, 
soldiers,  and  indeed  this  prac- 
tice of  winter  campaignL  in 
such  a  cold  country,  bespeaks 
veiy  litUe  regard  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity. 

5  lliere  was  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  names  belonging  to 
this  privateer;  the  Terrible, 
equipped  at  Execution  Dock, 
commanded  by  captain  Death, 
whose  lieutenant  was  called 
Devil,  and  who  had  one  Ghost 
for  surgeon. 

6  These  were,  Sir  Robert  Henry, 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal : 
John,  carl  of  Granville,  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  Thomas 
Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  first 
commissiotier  of  the  treasury ; 
Robert,  earl  of  Holdemesse,  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state;  Philip,  earl  of  Hard- 
wicke ;  and  William  Pilt.  esq. 
another  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state.  In  the  name 
and  on  the  part  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  the  Sieurs  Dado  Hen- 
ry, baron  of  Knyphausen,  his 
privy.counsellor  of  embMsy, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  London;  and 
Louis  Michel,  his  resident  and 
charir<^  d'afihirs. 

7  For  the  more  easj*  recovery  of 


this  forfoit,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  plaintiff  in  such  action 
might  only  set  forth,  in  the  dec- 
laration or  bill,  that  the  defend- 
ant was  indebted  to  him  in  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds,  alleging 
the  offence  for  which  the  suit 
i>hould  be  brought,  and  that  th<* 
defendant  had  acted  contrary 
to  this  act,  without  meutiun- 
ing  the  wTit  of  summons  to  par- 
liament, or  the  return  thereof; 
and,  upon  trial  of  any  issue. 
the  plaintiff  flhoukl  not  be  oblig- 
ed to  prove  tlfc)  writ  of  sum- 
mons to  parliament  or  the  re- 
turn thereof,  or  any  warrant  or 
authority  to  the  sheriff  upoTi- 
any  such  writ :  that  every  ^c^  •* 
action  should  be  commenced 
within  nine  months  after  the 
fiict  committed ;  and  that,  if  tb<* 
plaintiff  should  discontinue  hi» 
action,  or  be  non-suited,  or  ha  v  t- 
judgment  given  against  hiii'. 
the  defendant  should  reco\  <  r 
treble  costs. 
8  Robert  Hunter  Morris  reprr 
sented,  in  a  petition  to  th.^ 
house,  that  as  no  salt  was  mado 
in  the  British  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, they  were  obliged  to  depend 
upon  a  precarious  supply  of 
that  commodity  from  foreign- 
ers; he,  therefore,  oflfered  to  un- 
dertake the  making  of  marine - 
salt  at  a  moderate  price  in  one 
of  tliose  colonies,  at  his  own 
risk  and  charge,  provided  he 
could  be  secured  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  profits  which  tlie 
work  might  produce,  for  such  a 
term  of  years  as  might  seem  to 
the  house  a  proper  and  adequate 
eompensation  for  so  great  an 
undertaking.  The  petition  was 
ordered  to  fie  upon  the  table  : 
afterwards  read,  and  referred 
to  a  committee,  which,  how- 
over,  made  no  report.— A  cir- 
cumstance not  easily  accounted 
for,  unless  we  suppose  the  house 
of  commons  were  of  opinion, 
that  such  an  enterprise  might 
contribute  towards  rendering; 
our  colonies  too  independent  of 
their  mother-country.  Equally , 
unaccountable  was  the  miscar- ' 
ri^ge  of  another  bill,  brought 
in  for  regulating  the  manner  of 
licensing  ale-houses,  which  was 
read  for  the  first  time;  but 
when  a  motion  was  made  for  a 
second  reading,  the  question 
was  iMit,  and  it  passed  in  the 
negative. 
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EXPEDITION  AGAINST  SENEGAL. 
Thb  whole  strength  of  Great  Britain, 
daring  this  campaign,  was  not  exhausted  in 
petty  descents  upon  the  coast  of  France. 
The  continent  or  America  was  the  great 
theatre  on  which  her  chief  vigor  was  dis- 
played ;  nor  did  ^e  fiiil  to  exert  herself  in 
successful  efforts  against  the  French  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  whole 
gum  trade,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  river 
Gambia,  an  extent  of  five  hundred  miles, 
had  been  engrossed  by  the  French,  who 
built  Fort  Louis  within  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal,  extending  their  factories  near 
three  hundred  leagues  up  that  river,  and  on 
the  same  coast  had  fortified  the  island  of 
Goree,  in  which  they  maintained  a  con- 
siderable garrison.  The  gum  senega,  of 
which  a  great  quantity  is  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  England,  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  English  dealers 
were  obliged  to  buy  it  at  second-hand  from 
the  Dutch,  who  purchased  it  of  the  French, 
and  exacted  an  exorbitant  price  for  that 
commodity.    This  consideration  forwarded 


the  plan  for  annexing  the  coontry  lo  the 
possession  of  Great  wtain.  The  projer: 
was  first  conceived  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cam- 
ming, a  sensible  quaker,  who,  as  a  pri^ite 
merchant,  had  made  a  voyage  to  Pwladef - 
rick,  an  adjoining  part  of  the  oottst,  sv^^ 
contracted  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Amir,  the  Moorish  king  of  LegibeOi  (1,. 
He  found  this  African  prince  extreme:) 
well  disposed  towards  the  subjects  of  Grea^ 
Britain,  whom  he  publicly  preferred  to  al: 
other  Europeans,  and  eo  exaspeirated  wain:^; 
the  French,  that  he  declared  be  auuld 
never  be  easy  till  they  were  exteiauaated 
from  the  river  Senegal.  At  that  very  time 
he  had  commenced  hostilities  a|raniat  them, 
and  earnestly  desired  that  the  king  of  En|:- 
land  would  send  out  an  armament  to  redwe 
Fort  Louis  and  Goree,  with  some  ships  of 
force  to  protect  the  tradera  Id  that  case. 
he  promised  to  join  his  Britannic  majesty  s 
forces,  and  grant  an  exclusive  trade  to  fai» 
subjects.  Mr.  Gumming  not  only  peroetve^ 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  sock 
an  exclusive  privilege  with  regard  Id  the 
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rum,  but  foresaw  Quny  other  iminrtant  con* 
sequences  of  an  extensive  trade  in  a  eoun- 
ry,  which,  over  and  above  the  ^m  senega, 
rontains  many  valuable  articles,  such  as  gold 
lust,  elephants*  teietb,  hides,  cotton,  Mes* 
vax,  daves,  ostrich  feathers,  indigo,  amber- 
gris, and  civet  Elevated  with  a  prospect 
if  an  acquisition  so  valuable  to  his  country, 
his  honest  quaker  was  equally  minute  and 
ndefatigable  in  his  inquiries  touching  the 
rommerce  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  the 
trength  and  situation  of  the  French  settle* 
nents  on  the  river  Seoieffal ;  and,  at  bis  re- 
urn  to  Enffland,  actually  formed  the  ^an 
if  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Fort 
^xMiis.  This  was  presented  to  the  board  of 
rade,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  after  a  se- 
rere  examination;  but  it  required  the  pa- 
riotic  zeal  and  invincible  perseverance  of 
humming,  to  surmount  a  variety  of  obsta- 
cles before  it  was  adopted  by  the  ministry ; 
.nd  even  then  it  was  not  executed  in  its  roll 
extent  He  was  abridged  of  one  large  ship, 
nd  in  lieu  of  six  hun<&ed  land  forcesy  to  be 
rafted  from  different  regiments,  which  he 
n  vain  demanded,  first  from  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  afterwaids  from  lord  Ligo> 
lier,  the  kurds  of  the  admiralty  allotted  two 
lundred  marine^  only  for  this  service.  After 
epeated  solicitation,  he,  in  the  year  one 
housand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eeven,  ob- 
ained  an  order,  that  the  two  annual  diips 
ound  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  should  be  joined 
ly  a  sloop  and  two  busses,  and  make  an  a^ 
empt  upon  the  French  settlement  in  the 
iver  Senegal  These  ships,  however,  were 
etained  by  contrary  winas  until  the  season 
pas  too  fiir  advanced  to  admit  a  probability 
}f  success,  and  there^re  the  design  was 
lostponed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
ear,  Mr.  Gumming  being  reinforced  with 
he  interest  of  a  considerable  merchant  in 
he  city,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
>lan,  renewed  his  application  to  the  minis- 
ry,  and  they  resolved  to  hazard  the  enter- 
prise. A  small  squadron  was  equipped  for 
his  expedition,  under  the  commana  of  cap- 
ain  Marsh,  having  on  board  a  body  of  ma- 
ines,  commanded  by  major  Mason,  with  a 
letachment  of  artillery,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
^i^ht  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
tr  warlike  stores  and  ammunition.  Captain 
^Valker  was  appointed  engineer;  and  Mr. 
!!^aniining  was  concerned  as  a  principal  di- 
■ector-and  promoter  of  the  expedition  (2). 
rhis  little  armament  sailed  in  the  beginning 
}f  March ;  and  in  their  passage  touched  at 
he  island  of  Tenerifie,  where,  while  the 
hips  stmplied  themselves  with  wine  and 
vater,  Air.  Gumming  proceeded  in  the  Swan 
(loop  to  Portenderrick,  being  charged  with 
I  letter  of  credence  to  his  old  friend  the 
cing*  of  that  country,  who  had  favored  him 
n  his  last  visit  with  an  exclusive  trade  on 
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that  coast,  by  a  formal  charter,  written  in 
the  Arabic  language.  This  prince  was  now 
up  the  country,  engaged  in  a  war  with  bis 
neighbors,  caUed  the  Uiable  Moors;  (8)  and 
the  queen-dowager,  who  remained  at  Por- 
tenderrick, gave  Mr.  Gumming  to  under- 
stuid,  that  riie  could  not  at  present  spare 
any  troops  to  join  the  English  in  their  ex- 
pedition against  Senegal ;  but  she  assured 
him,  tbit,. should  the  French  be  extermi- 
nated, she  and  their  subjects  would  go  thither 
and  settle.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the 
chiefs,  called  prince  Amir,  dispatched  a  mes- 
BNieer  to  the  king,  with  advice  of  their  ar- 
rive and  design.  He  declared  that  he 
would,  with  all  possible  diligence,  assemble 
three  hundred  warriors  to  join  the  English 
troops,  and  that,  in  his  opinnli,  the  king 
would  reinforce  them  with  a  detachment 
from  his  army.  By  this  time,  captain  Marsh, 
with  the  rest  (^  the  armament,  had  arrived 
at  Portenderrick,  and  fearing  that  the  ene- 
my might  receive  intimation  of  his  desi^, 
reeolvS  to  proceed  on  the  expedition,  with- 
out waiting  finr  the  promised  auxiliaries. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April  he 
weighed  anchor,  and  next  day,  at  four 
o^clock,  discovered  the  French  fla^  flying 
upon  Fort  Louis,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
pretty  considerable  town,  which  exhibited  a 
very  agreeable  appearance.  The  comino* 
dore  having  made  prize  of  a  Dutch  ship, 
richly  laden  with  gum,  which  lay  at  anchor 
without  the  bar,  came  to  anchor  in  Senegal- 
road  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  here  he 
perceived  several  armed  sloops  which  the 
enemy  had  detached  to  defena  the  passage 
of  the  bar,  which  ia  extremely  dangerolia. 
All  the  boats  were  employed  m  conveving  * 
the  stores  into  the  small  craft,  while  thi^ 
of  the  sloops  continued  exchanging  fire  over 
a  narrow  tongue  of  land  with  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  one  brig  and 
six  armed  sloops,  raountS  with  great  guns 
and  swivels.  At  length  the  channel  wing 
discovered,  and  the  wind,  which  generally 
blows  down  the  river,  chopping  about,  cap- 
tain Millar,  of  the  London  buss,  seized  thab 
opportunity;  and  passing  the  bar  with  a 
flowing  sheet,  dropped  anchor  on  the  inside, 
where  he  lay  till  night,  exposed  to  the  whole 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Next  day  he  was  joined 
by  the  other  small  vessels,  and  a  regular 
engagement  ensued.  This  was  warmly 
maintained  on  both  sides,  until  the  busses 
and  one  dogger  running  affround,  immedi- 
atel5i»bulgM,  and  were  filled  with  water. 
Then  the  troops  they  contained  took  to  their 
boats,  and  with  some  difficulty  reached  the 
shore;  when  they  formed  in  a  body,  and 
were  soon  joined  by  their  oompanicms  fi:om 
the  other  vessels;  so  that  now  the  whole 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ninety  ma- 
rines, besides  the  detachment  of  artillery. 
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As  their  liid  their  acooont  with  being  at- 
tacked Dy  the  natives  who  lined  the  shore  at 
some  distance,  seemingly  detennined  to 
oppose  the  descent,  they  forthwith  threw  up 
an  intrencbment,  and  besan  to  disembark 
the  stores,  peat  part  of  which  lay  under 
water.  While  they  were  employed  in  rais- 
ing this  occasional  defence,  the  negroes  came 
in  greet  numbers  and  submitted ;  and  on  the 
succeeding  day  th^  were  reinforced  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  who  passed 


the  bar  in  sloops,  with  their  ensigns  and  co- 
lors flymg. 

PORT  lOVIS  AND  SENEGAL  TAKEN. 

Trbt  had  made  no  Author  proffress  in 
their  operations,  when  two  French  deputies 
arrived  at  the  intrencbment,  with  proposals 
for  a  capitulation  fVom  the  governor  or  Fort 
Louis.  After  some  hesitation,  captain  Marsh 
and  maior  Mason  agreed,  that  ail  the  white 
people  belonging  to  the  French  company  at 
Senegal   should   be  safely  conducted   to 
France  in  an  English  vessel,  without  being 
deprived  of  their  private  ^ects,  provided 
all  the  merchandise  and  uncoined  treasure 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  victors;  and 
that  all  the  fbrts,  store-nooses,  vessels,  arms, 
provisions,  and  every  article  belonging  to 
the  company  in  that  river,  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  immediately 
after  the  capitulation  coula  be  signed.  They 
promised  that  the  free  native9  living  at  Fort 
Louis  should  remain  in  quiet  possession  of 
their  effects,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  and  that  all  negroes,  mulat- 
toes,  and  others,  who  could  prove  them- 
selves free,  should  have  it  in  their  opUou 
either  to  remain  in  the  place,  or  remove  to 
any  other  part  of  the  country  (4).  The  cap- 
tains Campbell  and  Walker  were  immedi- 
ately sent  up  the  river  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  see  the  articles  signed  and  executed ;  but 
they  were  so  retard^  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream,  that  they  did  not  approach  the  fort 
till  three  in  the  morning.    As  soon  as  the 
day  broke  they  hoisted  their  flag,  and  row- 
ed up  towards  a  battery  on  a  point  of  the 
island,  where  they  lay  upon  their  oars  very 
near  a  full  hour,  beaUnff  the  chainade ;  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  uieir  approach.  This 
reserve  appearing  mysterious,  they  retired 
down  the  river  to  their  intrencbment,  where 
they  understood  that  the  negroes  on  the 
island  were  in  arms,  and  had  blocked  up  the 
French  in  Fort  Louis,  resolving  to  defend 
the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  unless  the^ 
should  be  included  in  the  capitulation.  This 
intelligence  was  communicated  in  a  second 
letter  fhun  the  governor,  who  likewise  in- 
formed the  English  commander,  that  unless 
the  French  director-general  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  with  the  natives,  as  a  sure- 
ty for  that  article  of  the  capitulation  in 


which  they  were  concerned,  they  would  tl* 
low  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  nihfz 
than  submit   This  request  bemg  gniited 
the  En^ish  forces  b^gan  their  march  ha 
Fort  Lmiis,  accompanied  by  a  nmnber  of 
long  boats,  in  which  the  artillery  and  fltores 
had  been  embarked.    The  French  seeiog 
them   advance,  immediately  struck  thee 
flag ;  and  major  Mason  took  posseasian  of 
the  castle,  where  he  found  ninety-two  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  treasure  and  merchandiR 
to  a  consideFahle  value.    The  oorpontioa 
and  buighers  of  the  town  of  Senegal  aob- 
mitted,  and  swore  allegiance  to  his  Britan- 
nic  majesty:  the  neighbcning  piraeee^  at- 
tended by  numerous  retinaes,  riated  the 
commander,  and  concluded  treatks  with 
the  English  nation,  and  the  king  of  Porten- 
derrick,  or  Legibelli,  sent  an  ambassador 
from  his  camp  to  major  Mason,  with  pres- 
ents, compliments  of  oongntalation,  and  as- 
surances of  friendship.  The  number  of  free 
independent  negroes  and  malattoss,  sdCM 
at  Senegal,  amounted  to  three  thoasuii; 
and  many  of  these  enjoyed  slaves  and  pee- 
sessions  of  their  oWn.  The  two  Frendi  fac- 
tories of  Podore  and  Galam*  the  latter  siiu- 
ated  nine  hundred  miles  ftrtfier  up  the  m- 
er,  were  included  in  the  capitulation ;  » 
that  Great  Britain,  almost  without  strikia^ 
a  blow,  found  herself  poBseaeed  of  a  con- 
quest, from  which,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, she  may  derive  inconceivable  riches. 
This  iinportant  acquisition  was  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  si^ 
city,  zeal,  and  indefatigable  eflbrts  of  Mr. 
Cummin|^,  who  not  only  formed  the  pluu 
and  solicited  the  armament,  but  also  atteod- 
ed  the  execution  of  it  in  person,  at  the  faa^ 
ard  of  his  life,  and  to  the  intermptioB  of 
his  private  concerns. 

Fort  Louis  being  secured  with  an  Eae- 
lish  garrison,  and  some  armed  vseek  lef. 
to  guard  the  passage  of  the  bar,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  great  ships  proceed- 
ed to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  iskod  c: 
Goree,  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  thirtr 
leagues  from  Senegal  There  the  French 
company  had  consraerable  magazines  aoc 
warehouses,  and  lodged  the  negro  ^ve- 
until  they  could  be  shipped  for  the  We^ 
Indies.  If  the  additional  force  which  Mr. 
Gumming  proposed  for  the  cooqnest  of  the? 
island  hi^  been  added  to  the  armament,  z 
all  probabilitjr  the  island  would  have  bees: 
reduced,  and  in  that  case,  the  nation  wouk 
have  saved  the  considerable  expense  oft 
subsequent  expedition  airainat  it,  mider  tit? 
conduct  of  commodore  KeppeL  At  preseai. 
the  ships  by  which  Goree  waa  attacked 
were  found  unequal  to  the  attempC  and  t&e 
expedition  miscarried  accordh^j,  tboi^ 
the  miscarriage  was  attended  with  Kttk  ff 
no  damage  to  the  assailantSL 
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EXPEDITION  TO  CAPE-BRETON. 
ScBiias  of  still  greater  importance  were 
acted  in  North  America,  where,  exclusive 
of  the  fleet  and  marines,  the  government 
bad  assembled  about  fifty  thousuid  men,  in- 
cluding two  and  twenty  thousand  regular 
troops.  The  earl  of  Loimon  having  return- 
ed to  England,  the  chief  command  m  Amer- 
ica -  devwved  on  major-general  Abercrom- 
)ie ;  but  as  the  objects  of  operation  were 
various,  the  forces  were  divided  into  three 
letached  bodies,  under  as  many  diiSerent 
rommanders.  About  twelve  thousand  were 
iestined  to  undertake  the  sie^  of  Louis* 
x>urg,  on  the  island  of  Cape-Sreton.  The 
reneral  himself  reserved  near  sixteen  thou- 
and  for  the  reduction  of  Crown-Point,  a 
brt  situated  on  Lake*Champlain:  ei^ht 
housand,  under  the  conduct  of  brigadier- 
renera]  ForbeS)  were  allotted  for  the  con- 
[uest  of  Fort  du  Quesne*  which  stood  a 
rreat  way  to  the  southward,  near  the  river 
3hio ;  and  a  considerable  garrison  was  left 
it  Anmuwlis,  in  Nova-Scotia.  The  reduc- 
ion  of  Louisbourg  and  the  island  of  Cape- 
Breton  being  an  object  of  immediate  con- 
ideration,  was  undertaken  with  all  possible 
lispatch.  Major-general  Amherst  being  join- 
ed by  admnral  Boscawen,  with  the  fleet  and 
brces  from  England,  the  whole  armament, 
onsisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
aD,  took  their  departure  from  the  harbor  of 
lali&x,  in  Nova-Scotia,  on  the  twenty- 
fighth  of  May ;  and  on  the  second  of  June 
lart  of  the  transports  anchored  in  the  bay 
f  Gabaros,  about  seven  miles  to  the  west- 
irard  of  Louisbourg.  The  garrison  of  this 
ilace,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Dru- 
our,  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
red  re^lar  troops,  three  hundred  militia, 
3rmed  of  the  burghers,  and  towards  the 
^od  of  the  siege  they  were  reinforced  by 
liree  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians,  including 
hree-ecore  Indians'  The  harbor  was  se- 
ured  by  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  five  firig- 
tes  (5),  three  of  which  the  enemy  sunk 
cross  the  harbor*s  mouth,  in  order  to  ren- 
er  it  inaccessible  to  the  English  shipping, 
rhe  fortifications  were  in  bad  repair,  many 
arts  of  them  crumbling  down  the  covered 
ray,  and  several  bastions  exposed  in  such  a 
oanner  as  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  betiegers, 
nd  no  part  of  the  town  aecure  from  the 
filects  of  cannonading  and  bombardment 
The  governor  had  taken  all  the  precautions 
1  his  power  to  prevent  a  landing,  by  estab- 
ishing  a  chain  of  posts,  that  extended  two 
sagues  and  a  half  alon^  the  most  inacces- 
ible  part  of  the  beach :  mtrenchments  were 
firown  up,  and  batteries  erected :  but  there 
rere  eome  intermediate  places,  which  could 
ot  be  properly  secured,  and  in  one  of  these 
fie  EngHsh  troops  were  disembarked.  The 
ispositkin  being  made  for  landing,  a  de- 


tachment, in  several  sloops  under  convoy, 
passed  l^  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  towards 
Lorembec,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy*s  at- 
tention that  way,  while  the  landing  should 
really  be  effected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town.  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the 
troope  being  assembled  in  the  boats  before 
daybreak,  in  three  diviskms,  several  sloops 
and  frigates,  that  were  stationed  aknog  the 
shore  in  the  bay  of  Gabams,  began  to  scour 
the  beach  with  their  shot ;  and  after  the  fire 
had  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  boats,  cont^ing  the  diviskxi  on  the 
left,  were  rowed  toward  the  shore,  under 
the  command  of  brigadier-general  Wolie, 
an  accomplished  officer,  who^  in  the  sequel, 
displayed  very  extraordinary  proofo  of  mili- 
tary genius.  At  the  same  time  the  two 
other  divisions,  on  the  right  and  in  the  cen- 
tre, commanded  by  the  brigadiers  Wliit- 
more  and  Laurence,  made  a  show  of  land- 
ing, in  ord«r  to  divide  and  distract  the  ene- 
my. Notwithstandijig  an  impetuous  surf, 
by  which  many  boam  were  overset,  and  a 
very  severe  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  which  did  con- 
siderable executkm,  brij^adier  Woifo  pur- 
sued his  point  with  admuable  courage  and 
deliberation.  The  soldiers  leaped  into  the 
water  with  the  most  eager  uacrify,  and, 
gaining  the  shore,  attacEed  the  enemy  in 
such  a  manner,  that  in  a  few  minutes  &ey 
abandoned  their  works  and  artilleiy,  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  other  di- 
visions landed  alao^  but  not  without  an  ob- 
stinate opposition ;  and  the  stores,  with  the 
artillery,  bemg  brouffht  on  shore,  the  town 
of  Louii^rg  was  formally  invested.  The 
difficulty  of  knding  stores  and  implements 
m  boisterous  weather,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  being  marshy,  was  unfit  for 
me  conveyance  of  neayy  cannon,  retaided 
the  operations  of  the  sif^.  Mr.  Amherst 
made  his  approaches  with  great  circum- 
spection, securing  his  camp  with  redoubts 
and  epaulements,  from  any  attacks  of  Cana- 
dians, of  which  be  imagined  there  was  a 
considerable  body  behind  him  on  the  island, 
as  w^  as  fhxn  the  fire  of  the  French  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  which  would  otherwise 
have  annoyed  him  extremely  in  his  ad- 
vances. • 

LOUISBOURG  TAKEN. 
The  governor  of  LonisboiH'g  having  de- 
stroyed the  grand  battery,  which  was  de- 
tached firom  the  body  of  the  place,  and  re- 
called his  out-posts,  prepared  for  making  a 
vigorous  defence.  A  very  severe  fire,  well 
directed,  was  maintained  against  the  be- 
siegers and  their  works,  from  the  town,  the 
isUmd  battery,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbor ; 
and  divers  sallies  were  made,  though  with- 
out much  efiect  In  the  mean  time  briga- 
dier Wolfo,  with  a  strong  detachment,  SbA 
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marched  round  the  north-eagt  part  of  the 
harbor,  and  taken  posaeanon  of  the  Liffht- 
houae-point,  where  he  erected  aeveral  bat- 
teriea  a^fainat  the  ahipa  and  the  ialand  fbrti- 
ficatioD,  which  last  waa  aoon  silenced.  On 
the  nineteenth  day  of  Jane  the  Echo,  a 
French  frigate,  waa  taken  by  the  English 
cmisera,  after  having  eacaped  from  the  har- 
bor;  firom  the  officera  on  board  of  thia  ahip 
the  adniral  learned  that  the  Bizarre,  an- 
other frigate,  had  failed  from  thence  on  the 
day  of  the  diaembarkation,  and  the  Comete 
had  soocea^llv  followed  her  example.  Be- 
sidea  the  regular  approaches  to  the  town, 
conducted  by  the  enffineera  under  the  im- 
mediate command  and  inspection  of  general 
Amherst,  divers  batteries  were  raised  by  the 
detached  corps  under  brigadier  Wolfe,  who 
exerted  himself  with  amaaing  activity,  and 
ffrievoualy  incommoded  th^  enemy,  both  of 
ue  town  and  shipping.  On  the  twenty-first 
day  of  July  the  three  great  shipa,  the  £n- 
treprenant,  Capricieu^  and  Celebre,  were 
set  on  fire  by  a  bomh-sbell,  and  burned  to 
bAob,  so  that  none  remained  but  the  Pru- 
dent and  Bienfaisant,  which  the  admiral  un- 
dertook to  destroy.  fV>r  thia  ourpose,  in  the 
night  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty- 
sixth  days  of  the  month,  the  boats  of  the 
squadron  were  in  two  divisiona  detached 
into  the  harbor,  under  the  oommand  of  two 
young  captains,  Lsibrey  and  Balibur.  Thev 
acooraingly  penetrated,  in  the  dark,  through 
a  terrible  nre  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and 
boarded  the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  The 
Prudent,  being  aground,  was  set  on  fire,  and 
destroyed,  but  the  Bienfaisant  was  towed 
out  of  the  harbor  in  triumph.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  aiege,  the  admiral  and  general 
co-operated  with  remarkable  harmony ;  the 
former  cheerfully  assisting  the  latter  with 
cannon  and  other  implements;  with  detach- 
ments of  marines  to  maintain  posts  on  shore, 
with  parties  of  seamen  to  act  as  pioneers, 
and  concur  m  working  the  guns  and  roor- 
tata.  The  fixe  of  the  town  was  managed 
with  equal  skill  and  activity,  and  kept  up 
with  great  perseverance;  untiVat  length, 
their  Siippii^g  being  all  taken  wad  destroy- 
ed, the  caserns  (6)  ruined  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal bastions,  forty  out  of  fifty-two  pieces 
of^  cannon  dismounted,  broke,  or  rendered 
unserviceable,  and  divers  practicable  breach- 
es effected,  the  governor,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Amherst,  proposed  a  capitulation  on  the 
same  articlea  that  were  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  Port-Mahon.  In  answer  to  this  pro- 
posal he  was  given  to  understand,  that  be 
and  hia  garrison  must  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  otherwise  he  might  next 
morning  expect  a  general  assault  by  the 
shipping  under  admiral  Boscawen.  The 
chevalier  Dnicour,  piqued  at  the  severity 
of  these  terms,  replied,  that  he  would,  ra- 


ther than  comply  with  them, 
sault;  but  the  commissary-geiierBl,  and  ifi- 
tendant  of  the  colony,  presented  a  peiztio: 
from  the  traders  and  inhabitants  of  the  piare. 
in  consequence  of  which  he  sufamitled.  Oa 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  three  ood>- 
panies  of  grenadiera,  conmwnded  by  najor 
Farquhar,  took  possession  of  the  weftem 
gate ;  and  brigadier  Wfaitmore  was  detail 
ed  into  the  town,  to  see  the  gairiaon  iii 
doism  their  arms,  and  deliver  in>  their  color* 
on  the  esplanade,  and  to  post  toe  neeeavir 
guarda  on  tbe  stores,  magaxuies«  and  nc. 
parts.  Thus,  at  the  expense  of  about  ^' 
hundred  men  killed  and  woondedt  the  Enj- 
lish  obtained  poaaesaioa  of  the  ioiportut 
island  of  Cape-Breton,  and  tbe  strong  tofii 


of  Louisbouig,  in  which  tbe  victovs  fbgnd 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cu- 
non,  with  eighteen  mortars,  and  a  eonader- 
able  quantity  of  stores  and  »mmiinitMm  Tne 
merchants  and  inhabitants  were  aeoK  t  • 
i>Vanoe  in  English  bottoms;  bat  the  gain- 
son,  together  with  the  sea-officef8»  mariaaa. 
and  marinera,  amounting  in  all  to  five  tbcc- 
sand  six  hundred  and  thirty-aeren  paisuoe-a. 
were  transported  to  England.  The  km  cf 
Louisbourg  was  tbe  more  severely  ieh  U 
the  Frendi  king,  as  it  had  been  attenic^ 
with  the  destruction  of  so  many  oonsidfln- 
ble  ships  and  frigatea.  The  particakis  a 
this  transaction  were  immedntek  broarH' 
to  England,  in  a  veaael  dispatcfaeo  fiv  tbai 
purpose,  with  captain  Amherst,  brother 
to  the  commander,  who  was  also  intnissed 
with  eleven  pair  of  colors  taken  at  Loois- 
bourg:  these  were,  by  his  nnajeaty'a  oeder. 
carried  in  pompous  parade,  esooited  by  de- 
tachments of  horse  and  fbot  guarda,  witi 
kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  from  the  pakcf 
of  Kensington  to  St  Paoil^a  cathedral,  wfcfrv 
they  were  deposited  as  trophies*  under  a  dis- 
charge  of  cannon,  and  other  noisy  eiprt^ 
sions  of  triumph  and  exultation.  lodeec. 
the  public  rejoicinsa  for  the  oonqsest  of 
Louisbourg  were  diffused  thioagh  ereiy 
part  of  the  British  dominioiis,  and  addresses 
of  congratulation  were  presented  to  the 
king,  by  a  great  number  of  flouriahiqg  tavn^ 
and  corporationa 

After  the  reductk)n  of  Cape-BketaB,8ame 
ships  were  detached,  with  a  body  of  troop» 
unaer  the  command  of  lieutennft'^okxie] 
lord  RoUo,  to  take  possenion  of  the  idaoj 
of  St  John,  which  also  lies  in  the  Golf  of 
St  Laurence,  and,  by  its  fertility  m  ass 
and  cattle,  had,  since  the  beginniDg  of  tbe 
war,  supplied  Quebec  with  oonadenb^e 
quantities  of  provision.  It  waa  likewise  tb^ 
asylum  to  which  the  FVench  neotrab  (^ 
Annapolis  fled  for  shelter  from  the  £B«i}>i 
government ;  and  the  retreat  from  wheoee 
they  and  the  Indiana  used  to  make  tbr: 
sudden  irruptiona  into  Nova-Sootia,  wkre 
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they  perpetrated  the  most  inbiiinan  barbari- 
ties on  the  defeneelesB  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  The  number  of  inhatntants  amount- 
ed to  four  thousand  one  hundred,  who  sub- 
mitted and  brought  in  their  arms ;  then  lord 
RoUo  took  possession  of  the  ffovemor*s  quar- 
ters, where  he  found  several  scalps  of  Eng- 
lishmen, whom  the  savages  had  assassi- 
nated, in  consequence  of  the  encourage- 
ment they  received  from  their  French  pa- 
trons and  allies,  who  gratified  them  with  a 
certain  premium  for  every  scalp  they  pro- 
duced. The  island  was  stocked  with  above 
tpn  thousand  head  of  black  cattle,  and  some 
of  the  farmers  raised  each  twelve  hundred 
bushels  of  com  annually  for  the  market  of 
Quebec. 

ATTEMPT  UPON  TICONDEROGA. 
Thb  joy  and  satisfiiction  arising  from  the 
conquest  of  Louisbourg  and  St.  John,  was 
not  a  little  checked  W  the  disaster  which 
befell  the  mam  body  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  under  the  immediate  conduct  of 
general  Abercrombie,  who,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  had  proposed  the  reduction 
of  the  French  forts  on  the  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain,  as  the  chief  objects  of  his 
enterprise,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  fron- 
tier of  the  British  colonies,  and  open  a  pas- 
sage for  the  future  oon<^ue8t  of  Cfanada.  In 
the  beginning  of  July,  his  forces,  amounting 
to  near  seven  thousand  regular  troops,  and 
ten  thousand  provincials,  embarked  on  the 
Lake  George,  m  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Jhamplain,  on  board  of  nine  hundred  ba- 
:eauz,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
^vhale  boats,  with  provision,  artillery,  and 
immunition ;  several  pieces  of  cannon  be- 
ng  mounted  on  rafls,  to  oover  the  purposed 
anding,  which  was  next  day  effected  with- 
!Ut  opposition.  The  generaPa  design  was 
o  invest  Ticonderoga,  a  fort  situated  on  a 
ongue  of  land  extending  between  Lake 
ireorge  and  a  narrow  gut  that  communi- 
ates  with  Lake  Cbarapkin.  This  fortifica- 
ion  was,  on  three  sidei^  surrounded  with 
rater,  and  in  front  nature  had  secured  it 
ritb  a  morass.  The  Ensrlish  troops  being 
iisem barked,  were  immediately  formed  into 
iree  columns,  and  began  their  march  to 
le  enemy's  advanced  post,  consisting  of 
ae  battalion,  encamped  behind  a  breast- 
ork  of  lo^  which  they  now  abandoned 
ith  precipitation,  after  having  set  them  on 
re,  and  burned  their  tents  and  implementa 
he  British  forces  continued  their  march  in 
e  same  order;  but  the  route  lying  through 
thick  wood  that  did  not  admit  of  any  recfu- 
r  progression  or  passage,  and  the  guides 
oving  extremely  ignorant,  the  troops  were 
wandered,  and  the  columns  broken  by  fiill- 
^  in  one  upon  another.  Lord  Howe  being 
vaiiced  at  the  head  of  the  right  centre 
lumn,  encountered  a  French  detachment 
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who  had  likewise  lost  their  way  in  the  re- 
treat from  the  advanced  poet,  and  a  warm 
skirmish  ensuing,  the  enemv  were  routed 
with  considerable  loss,  a  good  number  were 
killed,, and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
were  taken  prisoners,  including  five  oncers. 
This  petty  advantage  was  dearly  bought 
with  the  loss  of  lord  Howe,  who  fell  in  the 
beginnmg  of  the  action,  unspeakably  re- 
gretted as  a  young  nobleman  of  the  most 
promittn^  talents,  who  had  distin^ished 
himself  m  a  peculiar  manner  by  his  cour- 
age, activity,  and  rigid  observation  of  mUi- 
tarv  discif>lme,  and  had  acquired  the  esteem 
and  afiection  of  the  soldiery  by  his  generos- 
ity, sweetness  of  manners,  and  engaging 
address.  The  general,  perceiving  the  troops 
were  greatly  fiitigued  and  disordered  fhwn 
want  OT  rest  and  refreshment,  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  march  back  to  the  landing-place, 
which  they  reached  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  Then  h6  detached  lieutenant- 
colonel  Bradstreet,  with  one  regular  regi- 
ment, six  companies  of  the  Royal  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  bateau-men,  and  a  bodv  of 
rangers,  to  take  possession  of  a  saw-mul  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ticond^roga,  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned.  This  post  being 
secured,  the  general  advanced  man  to- 
wards Ticonderoga,  where,  he  undentood 
from  the  prisoners,  the  miemy  had  assem- 
bled eight  battalions,  with  a  body  of  Cana- 
dians and  Indians,  amounting  in  all  to  six 
thousand.  These,  they  said,  bein^  encamp- 
ed before  the  fort,  were  employed  m  making 
a  formidable  intrenchment,  where  thev  in- 
tended to  wait  for  a  reinfincement  of  three 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  detached  un- 
der the  command  of  M.  de  Levi,  to  make  a 
diveraion  on  the  side  of  the  Mohawk  river 
(7) ;  but,  upon  intelligence  of  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie*s  approach,  were  now  recalled  for 
the  defence  of  Ticonderoga.  This  informa- 
tion determined  the  Ei^lish  general  to 
strike,  if  possible,  some  decisive  stroke  be- 
fore die  junction  could  be  efiected.  He, 
therefore,  early  next  morning  sent  his  en- 
gineer across  the  river  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fort,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  in- 
trenchments;  and  he  reported  that  the 
works  beinjpr  still  unfinished,  might  be  at- 
tempted with  a  good  prospect  of  success. 
A  disposition  was  made  accordingly  for  the 
attack,  and  after  proper  guards  had  been 
left  at  the  saw-mill  and  the  landing-place, 
the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion.  They 
advanced  with  great  alacrity  towards  the 
intrenchment,  wnich,  however,  they  found 
altogether  impracticable.  The  breastwork 
was  raised  eight  feet  high,  and  the  ground 
before  it  covered  with  an  abatis,  or  foiled 
trees,  with  their  boughs  pointing  outwards, 
and  projecting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der the  intrenchment  almost  inaccessible. 
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NotwitbiUndiny  the^e  diacourvf ing  diffi- 
culties, the  Britiah  troops  marched  up  to  the 
anault  with  an  undaunted  resolution,  and 
sustained  a  terrible  (ire  without  flinching. 
They  endeavored  to  cut  their  way  throufh 
these  embarrasementd  with  their  swords, 
and  some  of  them  even  mounted  the  para- 
pet ;  but  the  enemy  were  so  well  covered, 
that  they  could  deliberately  direct  their  fire 
without  the  least  danger  to  themselves :  the 
carnage  was  therefore  considerable,  and  the 
tioops  began  to  iaH  into  confusion,  after 
several  repeated  attacks,  which  lasted  above 
four  hour^  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  The  general,  by  this  time, 
saw  plainly  that  no  hope  of  success  remain- 
ed ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  defeat, 
took  measures  for  the  retreat  of  the  array, 
which  retired  unmolested  to  their  former 
camp,  with  the  loss  of  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred men  killed  or  woanded,  including  a 
great  number  of  officers.  Every  corps  of 
regular  troops  behaved,  on  this  unfortunate 
occasion,  with  remarkable  intrepidity ;  but 
the  greatest  loss  was  sustained  by  loA  John 
Murray's  Highland  regiment,  of  which 
above  one  half  of  the  private  men,  and 
twenty*five  officers,  wore  either  slain  upon 
the  spot,  or  desperately  wounded.  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  unwilling  to  stay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  enemy  with  forces  which 
had  received  such  a  aispiriting  check,  re- 
tired to  bis  bateaux,  and  reimbarking  the 
troops,  returned  to  the  camp  at  Lake 
George,  from  whence  he  had  taken  his  de- 
parture. Censure,  which  always  attends 
miscarriage,  did  not  spare  the  character  of 
this  commander ;  his  attack  was  condemned 
as  rash,  and  his  retreat  as  pusillanimooa 
In  such  case  allowances  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  peevishness  of  disappomtment,  and 
the  clamor  of  connexion.  How  for  Mr. 
Abercrombie  acquitted  himself  in  the  duty 
of  a  general,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine; but  if  he  could  depend  upon  the 
courage  and  discipline  of  his  forces,  he  sure- 
ly had  nothing  to  fear,  after  the  action, 
from  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  to  whom 
he  would  have  been  superior  in  number, 
even  though  they  had  been  joined  by  the 
expected  reinforcement;  he  might,  there- 
fore, have  remained  on  the  spot,  in  order  to 
execute  some  other  enterprise  when  he 
should  be  reinforced  in  his  turn ;  for  gene- 
ral Amherst  no  sooner  heard  of  his  dimster 
than  he  returned  with  the  troops  from  Cap&- 
Breton  to  New-England,  after  having  left  a 
strong  garrison  in  Louisbourg,  At  the  head 
of  six  regiments  he  began  hm  march  to  Al- 
bany, about  tiie  middle  of  September,  in  or^ 
der  to  join  the  forces  on  the  lake,  that  they 
might  undertake  some  other  service  before 
the  season  should  be  exhausted. 


FORT  FRONT£NAC  TAKEN  AND  DC- 
8TROY£D  BY  Tip:  ENOUSEL 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Abercvombie 
bad  detached  lieutenantFOobiiel  Bradstreet, 
with  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  chiefiy 
provincials,  to  execute  a  |ilan  which  this  a^ 
ficer  had  foirmed  against  Cadaiaqoi,  or  Fort 
Frontenac,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  St  Laurence,  just  where  it  takes  it$ 
origin  from  the  Lake  Ontario.  To  the  aide 
of  this  lake  he  penetrated  whh  his  detach- 
ment, and  embarking  in  some  sknps  and 
bateaux,  provHsd  for  the  purpose,  landed 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Frooteoac,  the  garri- 
son of  which,  consisting  of  one  bimdred 
and  ten  men,  with  a  few  Indians,  immedi- 
ately surrendered  at  discretion.  Coooder- 
ing  the  importance  of  this  post,  wludi,  in  a 
great  measure,  commanded  the  monlhof  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  and  served  as  a  maga- 
zine to  the  more  southern  castlee,  the  French 
general  was  inexcusable  for  leaving  it  in 
such  a  defenceless  conditioa  The  fortifica- 
tion itself  was  inconsidemble  and  ill-contriv- 
ed ;  nevertheless,  it  contained  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon,  sixteen  small  morlare,  wkh  an 
immense  quantity  of  merchandise  and  pn> 
visions,  deposited  for  the  use  of  the  Frnci^ 
forces  detached  against  brigadier  ForbeN 
their  western  garrisons,  and  Indian  allien, 
as  well  ss  for  Uie  subsistence  of  the  ooip^ 
commanded  by  M.  de  Levi,  in  his  enterprise 
oo  the  Mohawk  river.  Mr.  Bradstreet  not 
only  reduced  the  fort  without  bloodshed,  but 
also  made  himself  master  of  all  the  enemy's 
shipping  on  the  lake,  amounting  to  nine  arm- 
ed vessels,  some  of  which  earned  eighteen 
guna  Two  of  these  Mr.  BradstreeC  coo- 
veyed  to  Oswego,  whither  he  returned  witc 
his  troops  after  he  had  destroyed  Fbit  Fns- 
tenac,  with  all  the  artillery,  stores,  provnoc. 
aud  merchandise  which  it  contained.  In 
consequence  of  this  exploit,  the  French 
troops  to  the  southward  were  exposed  to  thp 
hazard  of  starving ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  am- 
ceive  the  general's  reason  for  giving  or^tn 
to  abandon  and  destroy  a  fort,  which,  if 
properly  strengthened  and  sustained,  n^gbt 
have  rendered  the  Engli^  masteis  of  tb^ 
Lake  Ontario,  and  grievously  harassed  the 
enemy,  both  in  their  commerce,  and  expe- 
ditions to  the  westward.  Indeed,  great  pan 
of  the  Indian  trade  centred  at  ]^entaac. 
to  which  place  the  Indians  anniially  repair- 
ed from  ail  parts  of  America,  some  of  then: 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles^  and  herp 
exchanged  their  furs  for  European  commodi- 
ties. So  much  did  the  French  traders  escv' 
the  English  in  the  art  of  conciliating  xh^ 
afibction  of  those  savage  tribes,  that  great 
part  of  them,  in  their  yearly  parogiess  to  this 
remote  market,  acti^aliy  passed  by  the  Brit- 
ish settlement  of  Albany,  in  Nev-YaHt. 
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vbere  tbey  might  have  been  sapplied  vnth 
.vbat  articles  they  wanted,  mach  more  cheap 
iun  they  cotild  purchase  them  at  Fronteoac 
)r  Montreal;  nay,  the  French  traders  used 
o  furnish  themselves  with  those  very  conn 
Hodities  from  the  merchants  ci  New- York, 
ind  found  this  traffic  much  more  profitable 
han  that  of  procuring  the  same  article 
roffl  France,  loaded  with  the  expense  of  a 
edioas  and  dangerous  navigation,  &om  the 
ea  to  the  source  of  the  river  St  Laurence. 

BRIGADIER  FORBES  TAKES  FORT  DV 
QU£SNE. 

In  all  probabilitv,  the  destruction  of  Fron- 
enac  facilitated  the  expedition  against  Fort 
lu  Quesne,  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  brig- 
tdier  Forbes,  who,  with  his  little  army,  be- 
fan  bis  march  in  the  beginning  of  July  from 
Philadelphia  for  the  river  Ohio,  a  prodi^us 
ract  of  country,  very  little  known,  destitute 
tf  military  roads,  encumbered  with  moun- 
ains,  morasses,  and  woods,  that  were  almost 
mpenetrable.  It  was  not  without  incredi- 
ile  exertion  of  industry,  that  he  procured 
|rovisions  and  carriages  for  this  expedition, 
brmed  new  roads,  extended  scouting  par- 
ley secured  camps,  and  surmounted  many 
>ther  difficulties  in  the  course  of  his  tedious 
oarcb,  during  which  he  was  alao  harassed 
ly  small  detachments  of  the  enemy*s  In- 
tians.  Having  penetrated  with  the  main 
K)dy  as  far  as  Rav's-Town,  at  the  distance 
if  ninety  miles  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  and 
idvanced  colonel  Bouquet,  with  two  thou- 
^  men,  about  fifty  mues  fiirther,  to  a  place 
ailed  Lyal-Henning,  this  officer  detached 
oajor  Grant,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
oen,  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  and  its  out^ 
rorks.  The  enemy  perceiving  him  approach, 
ent  a  body  of  troops  against  him,  sufficient 
0  surround  his  whole  detachment:  a  very 
evere  action  began,  which  the  Engliw 
oaintained  with  their  usual  courage  for 
hree  hours,  against  cruel  odds;  but  at 
ength,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
vere  obliged  to  ^ive  way,  and  retired  in 
iisorder  to  Lval-Henning,  with  the  loss  of 
bout  three  hundred  men  killed  or  taken, 
nciudingmajor  Grant  who  was  carried  pris- 
>ner  to  Fort  du  Quesne,  and  nineteen  of- 
icers.  Notwithstanding  this  mortifying 
beck,  brigadier  Forbes  advanced  with  the 
^nny,  resolved  to  prosecute  his  operations 
vith  vigor;  but  the  enemy,  dreading  the 
in)8pect  of  a  siege,  dismantled  and  abandon- 
d  the  fort,  and  retired  down  the  river  Ohio, 
0  their  settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  They 
luitted  the  fort  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
Member,  and  next  day  it  was  possessed  by 
be  British  forces.  As  for  the  Indians  of 
bis  country,  they  seemed  heartily  to  re- 
nounce their  connexions  with  France,  and 
^  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  government 
•f  his  Britannic  majesty.    Brigs^ier  Forbes 


having  repaired  the  fort,  changed  its  name 
from  Du  Quesne  to  Pittsbui^h,  secured  it 
with  a  garri^n  of  provincials,  and  conclud- 
ed treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
the  Indian  tribea  Then  he  marched  back 
to  Philadeli^ua,  aiid  in  his  retreat  built  a 
block-house,  near  Lyal-Henning,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Pennsylvania;  but  he  himself  did 
not  long  survive  these  transactions^  his  con- 
stitution having  been  exhausted  by  the  in- 
.credible  &tigue8  of  the  service. — ^Thus  have 
we  given  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  re- 
markable operations  by  which  this  campaign 
was  distinguished  on  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica; the  reader  will  be  convinced,  that  not- 
withstanding the  defeat  of  Ticonden)^  and 
the  disaster  of  the  advanced  party  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  the  arms 
of  Great  Britain  acquired  many  important 
advantages;  and,  indeed,  paved  the  way  for 
the  reduction  of  Quebec,  and  the  conquest 
of  all  Canada.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ad- 
mirals Boscawen  and  Hardy,  having  left  a 
considerable  squadron  at  Halifiix,  in  Nova- 
Scotia,  returned  with  four  ships  of  the  line 
to  England,  where  they  arrived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  after  having  given 
chase  to  six  large  French  ships,  which  they 
descried  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  but 
could  not  overtake  or  bring  to  an  engage- 
ment 

The  conquest  of  the  French  settlement 
in  the  river  Senegal  being  deemed  imper- 
fect and  incomplete,  whilst  France  still  kept 
possession  of  tne  idand  of  Goree,  the  min- 
istry of  Great  Britain  resolved  to  crown  the 
campaign  in  Africa  with  the  reduction  of 
that  fortress.  For  this  purpose  commodore 
Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  or  Albemarle,  was 
vested  with  the  command  of  a  squadron, 
consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  several 
frigates,  two  bomb-ketches,  and  some  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  seven  hundred  men 
of  the  regular  troops,  commanded  by  colonel 
Worge,  and  embarked  in  the  harbor  of  Cork 
in  Ireland,  from  whence  this  whole  arma- 
ment took  their  departure  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  November.  After  a  tempestuous 
passage,  in  which  they  touched  at  the  isle 
ofTenerifTe,  they  amved  at  Goree  in  the 
latter  end  of  December,  and  the  commodore 
made  a  disposition  for  attacking  this  island, 
which  was  remarkably  strong  by  nature,  but 
very  indifferently  fortified.  Goree  is  a  small 
barren  island,  extending  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  len^h,  of  a  triangular 
form ;  and  on  the  south-west  side  rising  into 
a  rocky  hill,  on  which  the  paltry  fort  of  St 
Michael  is  situated.  There  is  another,  still 
more  inconsiderable,  called  St  Franpis,  to- 
wards the  other  extremity  of  the  island; 
and  several  batteries  were  raised  around  its 
sweep,  mounted  with  about  one  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  mortars.    The 
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French  goTeraor,  M.  de  Saint  Jean,  had 
great  j^enty  of  ammunition,  and  bis  garri- 
son amounted  to  about  three  hundred  men, 
exclusive  of  as  many  negro  inhabitanta 
The  flat-bottomed  boats,  for  disembarking 
the  troops,  beinff  hoisted  out,  and  disposed 
along-side  of  the  different  transports,  the 
commodore  stationed  his  ships  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  engagement  be- 
gan with  a  shell  from  one  of  the  ketches. 
This  was  a  signal  for  the  great  ships,  which 
poured  in  their  broadsides  without  intermis- 
sion, and  the  fire  was  returned  with  equal 
vivacity  from  all  the  batteries  of  the  island. 
In  the  course  of  the  action,  the  cannonading 
from  the  ships  became  so  severe  and  terri- 
ble, that  the  French  garrison  deserted  their 
quarters,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  tlie 
governor,  who  acquitted  himself  like  a  man 
of  honor ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  strike  his 
cok>rs,  and  surrender  at  discretion,  after  a 
short  but  warm  dispute,  in  which  the  loss 
of  the  British  commodore  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  sue* 
cess  of  the  day  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  the  French  garrison  had  not  lost  a  man, 
except  one  negro  killed  by  the  burstinfif  of 
a  bomb-shell,   and   the  number  of  meir 
wounded  was  very  inconsiderable.    While 
the  attack  lasted,  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
continent  was  lined  with  a  concourse  of  ne- 
groes, assembled  to  view  tbe  combat,  who 
expressed  their  sentiments  and  surprise  in 
loud  clamor  and  uncouth  {gesticulations,  and 
seemed  to  be  impressed  with  awe  and  aston- 
ishment at  the  power  and  execution  of  the 
British  squadron.  The  French  colors  being 
struck,  as  a  signal  of  submission,  the  com- 
modore sent  a  detachment  of  marines  on 
shore,  who  disarmed  the  garrison,  and  hoist- 
ed the  British  flag  upon  the  castle  of  St 
Michael    In  the  mean  time,  the  governor 
and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  secured 
among  the  shipping.    Thus  the  important 
island  of  Goree  fefl  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  together  with  two  trading  vessels 
that  chanc^  to  be  at  anchor  in  the  road,  and 
stores,  money,  and  merchandise,  to  the  value 
of  twenty-thousand    pounds.    Part  of  the 
troops  bemg  left  in  garrison  at  Goree,  under 
the  command  of  maior  Newton,  together 
with  three  sloops  for  his  service,  the  squad- 
ron being  watered  and  refreshed  from  the 
continent,  that  p^rt  of  which  is  governed  by 
one  of  the  Jalof  kings,  and  the  prisoners, 
with  their  baggage,  being  dismissed  in  three 
cartel  ships  to  franco,  the  commodore  set 
sail  for  Senegal,  and  reinforced  Fort  Louis 
with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  under  colonel 
Worge,  who  was  at  this  juncture  fovored 
with  a  visit  by  the  king  of  Legibelli ;  but 
very  little  pains  were  taken  to  dismiss  this 
potentate  in  good  humor,  or  maintain  the 
disposition  he  professed  to  favor  the  com- 


merce of  Great  Britain.  True  it  is,  he  was 
desirous  of  engaging  the  English  in  his  quar- 
rels with  some  neighboring  nations;  and 
such  engagements  were  caatioiiBlj  and  polit- 
ically avoided,  because  it  was  the  inlereat 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  upon  good  terms  with 
every  African  prince  who  coald  pramote 
•nd  extend  the  commerce  of  her  snfaiecta 

SHIPWRECK  OF  CAPTAIN  BARTON. 

CoMMODORB  Keppkl  having  reduced  Go* 
ree,  and  reinforced  the  garrisoo  of  Senegal 
returned  to  EWland,  where  all  his  ships  ar- 
rived, after  a^ery  tempestuoos  voyage,  in 
which  the  squadron  had  been  diepeiaed. 
This  expedition,  however  sacceaBfhl  in  the 
main,  was  attended  with  one  nusfixtane,  tbe 
loss  of  the  Lichfield  ship  of  war,  command- 
ed by  captain  Barton,  which,  together  with 
one  transport  and  a  bomb-tender,  was  wreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  about  nine  leagues 
to  the  northward  of  Safiy,  in  the  domiuoDs 
of  Morocoa    One  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
including  several  officers,  perished  oo  this 
occasion;  but  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  te 
company,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  made  shift  to  reach  the  shore,  where 
they  ran  the  risk  of  starving,  and  were  ctn- 
elly  used  by  the  natives,  although  a  treatr 
of  peace  at  that  time  subsiatad  between 
Great  Britain  and  Morocco ;  nay,  tfaej  were 
even  enslaved  by  the  emperor,  who  detained 
them  in  captivity  until  they  were  ransomed 
by  the  British  government:  so  little  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  on  the  ftith  of  such 
barbarian  princes,  with  whom  it  is  even  a 
disgrace  for  any  civilized  nation  to  be  in  al- 
liance, whatever   commercial    advantage? 
may  arise  from  the  oonnezioa. 
GALLANT  EXPLOIT  OF  CAPT.  TYRREL 

The  incidents  of  the  war  that  hajqieDeii 
in  the  West  Indies  during  these  cooconen- 
ces,  may  be  reduced  to  a  small  oompasL 
Nothing  extraordinary  was  achieved  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jamaica,  where  admiral 
Coates  commanded'  a  small  sqnadroa.  from 
which  he  detached  cruisers  occasionaDy  Soi 
the  protection  of  the  British  ccMnuneroe ;  and 
at  Antigua  the  trade  was  efiectually  seoired 
by  the  vigilance  of  Captain  Tynel,  whoee 
courage  and  activity  were  equal  to  his  con- 
duct and  circumspection.  In  the  month  of 
March,  this  gentleman,  with  his  own  ahipi 
the  Buckingham,  and  the  Cambridge,  an- 
other of  the  line,  demolished  a  ibrt  on  the 
island  of  Martinique;  and  destroyed  four 
privateers  riding  under  its  protectioQ;  boi 
his  valor  appeared  much  more  conqMcooos 
in  a  subsequent  engagement,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  November.  Beine 
detached  on  a  cruise  in  his  own  ship^  thf 
Buckingham,  by  commodore  Moore,  vk 
commanded  at  the  Leeward  Islanda,  be  fe^ 
in  with  the  Weazle  sloop,  commanded  1^ 
captain  Boles,  between  the  islands  of  Moor- 
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eemt  and  Gaada]oape»  and  immediately  di»- 
x)vered  a  fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  under  con- 
voy of  a  French  ship  of  war  carrying  eev- 
mty^foor  cannon,  and  two  large  frigates. 
i^aptaiD  TVrrel  immediately  gave  chase  with 
ill  the  flail  he  eoald  carry,  and  the  Weaale 
■unning  cloee  to  the  enemy,  received  a  whole 
^roadside  from  the  large  ahifi,  which,  how- 
ever, she  sQfltained  wittiout  much  damage ; 
levertheless,  Mr.  Tyrrel  ordered  her  com- 
aander  to  keep  aloo^  aa  he  could  not  he 
uppoeed  able  to  hear  the  shock  of  large 
netal,  and  he  himself  prepared  for  the  en- 
>iigement    The  enemy^s  large  ship,  the 
horisBBBt,  though  of  much  greater  force 
han  the  Buckingham,  instead  of  lying  to 
or  his  coming  up,  made  a  running  fight  with 
ler  stem-chase,  while  the  two  frigates  an- 
loyed  him  in  his  course,  sometimes  raking 
lim  fi>re  and  aft,  and  sometimes  lying  on  his 
[tiarter.    At  length  he  came  alongside  of 
he  Florissant,  within  pistol-shot,  ana  poured 
n  a  whole  broadside,  which  did  oonsiaerable 
execution.     The  salutation  was  returned 
vith  equal  yiracity,  and  a  furious  engage- 
nent  ensued.   Captain  Tyrrel  was  wounded 
n  the  fiice,  and  lost  three  fingers  of  his  right 
land ;  so  that,  being  entirely  disabled,  he 
vtks  obliffed  to  delegate  the  command  of  the 
hip  to  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Marshal,  who 
Mmtinued  the  battle  with  great  gallantry 
intil  he  lost  bis  life :  then  the  charge  de- 
volved to  the  second  lieutenant,  who  actjuit- 
ed  himself  with  equal  honor,  and  snstamed 
L  desperate  fight  against  three  ships  of  the 
(nemy.  The  officers  and  crew  of  liie  Buck- 
ngharo  exerted  themselves  with  equal  vigor 
ind  deliberation,  and  captain  Troy,   who 
t>mmanded  a  detachment  of  marines  on  the 
loop,  plied  his  small-arms  so  eflectually,  as 
o  drive  the  French  from  their  quarters. 
Vt  lenfth^  confusion,  terror,  and  uproar, 
Nrevailmg  on  board  the  Florissant,  her  firing 
teased,  imd  her  colors  were  hauled  down 
ibout  twilight;  but  her  commander  per- 
teiving  that  the  Buckinjpfham  was  too  much 
lamaged  in  her  rigging  to  pursue  in  any 
lope  of  success,  ordered  all  hb  sails  to  be 
et,  and  fled  in  the  dark  with  his  two  con- 
orts.    Nothing  but  this  circumstance  could 
lave  prevented  a  British  ship  of  sixty-five 
runs,  indifl^rently  manned  in  respect  to 
lumber,  from  takmg  a  French  ship  of  the 
ine,  mounted  with  seventy-four  pieces  of 
ranoon,  provided  with  seven  hunored  men, 
ind  asBSsted  by  two  large  frigates,  one  of 
hirty-eight  guns,  and  the  other  wanting  two 
»r  this  numW.    The  loss  of  the  Bucxing- 
lam,  in  this  action,  did  not  exceed  twenty 
nen  killed  and  wounded ;  whereas  the  num- 
ber cff  the  slain  on  board  the  Florissant  did 
lot  fhll  short  of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
jid  that  of  her  wounded  is  said  to  have  ex- 
«eded  three  hundred.   She  was  so  disabled 


in  her  hull,  that  she  could  hardly  be  kept 
afloat  until  she  reached  Martinique,  where 
she  was  repaired ;  and  the  largest  frigate, 
together  with  the  loss  of  forty  men,  received ' 
soch  damage  as  to  be  for  some  time  quite 
unserviceable. 
TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIEa. 
Ik  the  Bast  Indies  the  tiansactioiis  <^  the 
war  were  chequered  with  a  variety  of  suc- 
cess; but,  osk  the  whole,  the  designs  of 
the  enemy  were  entirely  defeated.    The 
French  commander,  M.  de  Bussy,  had,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  quarrelled  with  Salabatzing,  vice- 
roy of  Decan,  because  this  last  would  not 
put  bun  in  possession  of  the  fortress  erf*  Gol- 
conda.  In  tne  course  of  the  next  year,  while 
the  English  forces  were  employed  in  Ben- 
gal, M.  de  BuBsy  made  himself  master  of 
tiie  British  fhctories  of  Ingeram,  Banderma- 
lanka,  and  Visagapatam,  and  the  reduction 
of  this  last  left  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
the  whole'  coast  of  Coromandel,  from  Gan- 
iam  to  Maasulapatam.   While  a  body  of  the 
English  company's  forces,  under   captain 
Caillaud,  endeavored  to  reduce  the  important 
fortress  and  town  of  Madura,  the  French, 
under  M.  d*Anteuil,  invested  Trichin<^]y. 
Caillaud  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of 
the  danger  to  which  this  place  was  ^poeed, 
than  he  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  abandon  the  siegQ.    Then  he 
returned  to  Madura,  and,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful assault,  made  himself  master  of  it  by 
oapitulatkm.      During   these   transactions 
colonel  Forde  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
fort  of  Nelloure,  a  strong  place,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles  firom  Madras,  but 
miscarried ;  and  this  was  also  the  fate  of  an 
expedition  agamst  Wandewash,  undelrtaken 
by  colonel  Andercron.    The  first  was  re- 
pulsed in  storming  the  place,  the  other  was 
anticipated    by  Uie   French  army,  which 
marched  from  Pondicherry  to  ^e  relief  of 
the  ^nison.    The  French  king  had  sent  a 
considerable  reinforcement  to  the  East  In- 
dies, under  the  command  of  general  Ddly, 
an  ofScer  of  Irish  extraction,  together  with 
such  a  number  of  ships  as  rendered  the 
squadron  of  M.  d'Apche  superior  to  that  of 
admiral  Pooocke,  who  haa  succeeded  ad- 
miral Watson,  lately  deceased,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  squadron  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which,  in  the  be- 

S'nning  of  this  year,  was  remforced  from 
agUuid  with  several  ships,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  commodore  Steevens.  Immediately 
after  this  junction,  which  was  effected  m 
the  road  of^Madras  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  March,  admiral  Pococke,  who  had  already 
signalized  himself  by  his  courage,  vigilance, 
and  conduct,  sailed  to  windward,  with  a  view 
to  intercept  the  French  squadron,  of  which 
he  had  received  intelligence.    In  two  days. 
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he  deieried  in  the  loed  of  Fort  St  David 
the  enemy's  fleet,  conmntiny  of  nine  ships* 
which  immediatelv  stood  out  to  sea,  and 
formed  the  line  or  battle  ahead.  The  ad- 
miral took  the  same  precautims,  and  bearing 
down  upon  M.  d' Apche,  the  engagement  b^ 
can  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
French  commodore,  having  sustained  a  warm 
action  for  about  two  houri^  bore  away  with 
his  whole  fleet,  and  being  joined  by  two 
diips,  fbrmed  a  line  of  battle  again  to  lee- 
ward. Admiral  Pococke^s  own  ship,  and 
some  others^  being  greatly  damaged  in  their 
masts  and  rigging,  two  of  his  captains  hav- 
ing misbehaved  in  the  action,  and  night 
coming  on,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
pursue  them  with  all  the  sail  he  could  cany ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  followed  them  at  a 
proper  distance,  standing  to  the  southwest, 
in  order  to  mamtain  t&  weather-gage,  in 
case  he  should  be  able  to  renew  the  action 
in  the  morning.  In  this  esmectation,  how- 
ever, he  was  disappointed;  the  enemy 
showed  no  lights,  nor  made  any  signals  that 
could  be  observed ;  and  in  the  morning  not 
the  least  vestige  of  them  appeared.  Mr. 
Pococke,  on  the  suppoeitkm  tnat  they  had 
weathered  them  in  tne  night,  endeavored  to 
work  up  after  him  to  windward ;  but  finding 
he  lost  ground  considerably,  he  dropped  an- 
chor abmit  three  leagues  to  the  noithward 
of  Sadras,  and  received  intelligence  from 
the  chief  of  that  settlement,  that  one  of  the 
largest  French  ships,  having  been  disabled 
in  Uie  engagement,  was  run  ashore  to  the 
south wara  of  Alemparve,  where  their  whole 
squadron  lay  at  anchor.  Such  was  the  is- 
sue of  the  first  action  between  the  English 
and  French  squadrons  in  the  East  Indies, 
which,  over  and  abovi^  the  loss  of  a  capital 
ship,  is  said  to  have  cost  the'  enedky  about 
^ve  hundred  men,  whereas  the  British  ad- 
miral did  not  lose  one^fifth  part  of  that  num- 
ber. Being  dissatisfied  with  the  behavior 
of  three  captains,  he,  on  hb  return  to  Ma- 
dras, appointed  a  court-martial  to  inquire  into 
their  conduct ;  two  were  dismissed  from  the 
service,  and  the  third  was  sentenced  to  lose 
one  year's  rank  as  a  post-captam. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Lally  had  disem- 
barked his  troops  at  Pondicherry,  and  taking 
the  field,  immediately  invested  the  fort  of 
St  David,  while  the  squadron  blocked  it  up 
bv  sea.  Two  English  ships  bemg  at  an- 
chor in  the  road  when  the  enemy  arrived, 
their  captains  seeing  no  possibility  of  es- 
caping, ran  them  on  shore,  set  them  on  fire, 
and  retired  with  their  men  into  the  fortress, 
which,  however,  was  in  a  few  days  sur- 
rendered. A  much  more  resolute  defence 
waJB  expected  from  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  Major  Polier,  who  commanded  the  gar- 
rison. When  he  arrived  at  Madras  he  was 
subjected  to  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  ac- 


quitted him  of  cowardice,  but  were  of 
ion  that  the  pUu;e  might  have  b^  ootainch 
longer,  and  that  the  terms  on  niiidi  it  sor- 
reiraered  were  shameful,  as  the  coeoiy 
were  not  even  masters  of  the  ostwani 
covered^way,  as  they  had  made  no  braach, 
and  had  a  wet  ditch  to  fill  op  aiid  paaa^  be- 
fbfe  the  town  could  have  beeo  property  as- 
saulted. Polier,  in  order  to  wipe  off  this 
dismce,  desired  to  serve  as  a  volonteer 
wiUi  colonel  Draper,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  sally  at  the  sieffe  of  Madcas. 
Admiral  Pococke  having,  to  £e  best  of  his 
power,  repaired  his  shattered  ships^  set  mil 
again  en  the  tenth  of  May,  in  order  to  at- 
tempt the  relief  of  fort  St  David;  but  not- 
withstanding his  utmost  endea von^  he  oonU 
not  reach  it  in  time  to  be  of  aoj  service. 
On  the  thirteenth  daj  of  the  moolh  he 
came  in  sight  of  Pondicherry,  from  ^riienoe 
the  French  squadron  stood  away  early  neit 
morning,  nor  was  it  in  his  power  to  eooie 
up  with  them,  though  he  made  aU  poaaiUe 
eSbrts  for  that  purpose.  Then  reoeiviDg 
intelligence  that  fort  St  David  was  sar- 
renderod  to  the  enemy,  he  retnmed  again 
to  Madras,  in  order  to  refresh  his  squaSnn. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  he  sailed  a 
third  time  in  quest  of  M.  d'Apcfae^  and  in 
two  days  perceived  his  squadron,  rtmrn^f^^ 
of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate,  at 
anchor  in  the  road  of  Pondicheny.  Tliey 
no  sooner  descried  him  advancing  than  they 
stood  out  to  sea  as  before,  and  he  cemtimaal 
to  chase,  in  hopes  of  bringing  them  to  an 
engagement;  but  all  his  endeavon  proted 
fruitless  till  the  third  day  of  AoguBt.  when, 
having  obtained  the  weather-gage,  he  bore 
down  upon  them  in  order  of  battle.  TV 
engagement  began  with  great  impetoosity 
on  both  sides;  out  in  litUe  more  than  tea 
minutes  M.  d'Apche  set  his  fore-aail,  and 
bore  away,  his  whole  squadron  foDowisg 
his  example,  and  maintaining  a  mamagr 

afht  in  a  very  irregular  line  Hie  Britia 
mital  then  hoistcn  the  signal  for  a  geae- 
ral  chase,  which  the  enemy  peroeivii^, 
thought  proper  to  cut  awav  their  boals^  and 
crowd  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry. 
They  escaped,  by  favor  of  the  nuriit,  into  the 
road  of  Pondicheny,  and  Mr.  Pococke  an- 
chored with  his  squadron  ofiTOirica], aFVench 
settlement,  having  thus  obtained  an  ondiB- 
puted  victory,  with  the  loss  of  thiitj  men 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  wound- 
ed, including  comnoodore  Steeveos  and  c^ 
tain  Martin,  though  their  woonds  were  not 
dangerons.  The  number  of  HDed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  French  aqoadran 
amounted,  according  to  report,  to  five  hun- 
dred and  forty ;  and  their  fleet  was  so  Brach 
damaged,  that  in  the  beginning  of  SepCeni- 
ber  their  commodore  sailed  for  the  island 
oi  Bourbon,  in  the  same  latitude 
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igfasear,  in  order  to  refit;  thus  leaving'  the 
xNDOiaiid  and  aovereiffiit^  of  the  Indieii 
«8B  to  the  English  admiral,  whose  fleet, 
Tom  the  bcjgimiing  of  this  campaign,  bad 
leen  much  mferior  to  the  French  sonadron 
n  number  of  ships  and  men,  as  well  as  in 
veifbt  of  metal. 

Mr.  Lally  having  reduced  Cuddalore  and 
brt  St  David*s  (8),  resolved  to  extort  a 
lum  of  money  mm  the  king  of  Tanjour, 
)D  pretence  that,  in  the  last  war,  he  had 
rraated  an  obligation  to  the  French  gov- 
!TDor  for  a  certain  sum,  which  had  never 
)een  paid.  Lally  accordingly  marched  with 
I  body  of  three  thousand  men  into  the  do- 
ninions  of  Tanjour,  and  demanded  seventy- 
wo  lacks  of  rupees.  This  eztravaffant  de- 
nand  being  rejected,  he  plundered  Nagare, 
I  trading  town  on  the  sea-coast,  and  after- 
vards  invested  the  capital;  but  after  he 
lad  prosecuted  the  siege  until  a  breach  was 
nade,  his  provisions  and  ammunition  be- 
ginning to  Hail,  several  vigorous  sallies  be- 
ng  nude  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Tan- 
joar,  and  the  place  well  defended  by  Eu- 
opean  gunners,  sent  firom  the  English 
rarrison  at  Trichinopoly,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  raise  the  si^,  and  retreat  with 
)recipitation,  leaving  his  cannon  behind. 
:le  arrived  at  Carical  about  the  middle  of 
\ugu8t,  and  from  thence  retired  to  Pondi- 
;herry  towards  the  end  of  September.  He 
ifterwards  cantoned  bis  troops  in  the  prov- 
Dce  of  Arcot,  entered  the  city  without  op- 
xttition,  and  bejean  to  make  preparations 
or  the  siege  of  Madras,  which  shall  be 
'ocorded  amonff  the  incidents  (rf*  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  in  the  mean  time,  the  land 
brces  belonging  to  the  East  India  com- 
npy  were  so  much  outnumbered  by  the 
einfbrcements  which  arrived  with  Mr. 
^ally,  that  they  could  not  pretend  to  keep 
he  field,  bat  were  obliged  to  remain  on 
he  defensive,  and  provide  as  well  as  ^ey 
»Qld  for  the  security  of  fort  St  George, 
ind  the  other  settlements  in  that  part  of 
India. 

TRANSACTIONS  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF 
EUROPE. 

Having  particularized  the  events  of  the 
var  which  distinguished  this  year  in  Ameri- 
a,  Africa,  and  Asia,  those  remote  scenes 
n  which  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  was 
mmediateiy  and  intimately  concerned,  it 
x>w  remains  to  record  the  incidents  of  the 
military  operations  in  Germany,  supported 
>y  British  subsidies,  and  enforced  by  British 
roopfi,  to  fiivor  the  abominable  desi^  of 
^  &lly,  from  whose  solitary  friendship  the 
British  nation  can  nHger  reap  any  solid  ben- 
efit; and  to  defend  a  foreign  elector,  in  whose 
Khalf  ahe  had  already  lavished  an  immens- 
^y  of  treasure.  Notwithstanding  the  Uood- 
^bed  and  ravages  which  had  si^oalized  ^e 


former  campaign,  the  mutual  losses  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  the  incredible  expense 
of  money,  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  ar* 
mies  thinned  by  sword  and  distemper,  the 
scarcity  of  forage  and  provision,  the  dis- 
tresaes  of  Saxony  in  particular,  and  the 
calamities  of  war^  which  desolated  the 
greatest  part  of  the  empire,  no  proposition 
of  peace  was  hinted  by  either  of  the  par- 
ties concerned ;  but  the  powers  at  variance 
seemed  to  be  exasperated  against  each 
other  with  the  most  implacable  resentment 
Jarring  interests  were  harmonized,  old  pre- 
judices rooted  up,  inveterate  jealousies  as^ 
suaged,  and  even  inconsistencies  reconciled, 
in  connecting  the  coiltederacy  which  was 
now  formed  and  established  against  the 
king  of  Prussia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  seemed  deter- 
mined to  employ  the  whole  power  and  influ- 
ence of  his  crown  in  supporting  this  mon- 
arch. Yet  the  members  of  the  grand  con- 
federacy were  differently  actuat^  by  disa- 
greeing motives,  which,  in  the  sequel,  ope- 
rated for  the  preservation  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  by  preventing  the  full  exertion  of 
their  united  strenftb.  The  empress-^ueen, 
over  and  above  her  desire  of^  retneving 
Silesia,  which  was  her  primary  aim,  gave 
wav  to  the  suggestions  of  personal  hatrrd 
and  revenge,  to  the  gratification  of  which 
she  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed,  in  soro^ 
measure,  the  interests  of  her  fomily,  as  well 
as  the  repose  of  the  empire,  by  admitting 
the  natural  enemies  of  her  house  into  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  and  inviting  them 
to  invade  the  dominions  of  her  co-estates 
with  a  formidable  army.  France,  true  to 
her  old  political  maxims,  wished  to  see  the 
house  of^  Austria  weakened  by  the  divisions 
in  the  empire,  which  she  accordingly  fo- 
mented :  for  this  reason  it  oould  not  be  her 
interest  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh ;  and  therefore  she  had,  no 
doubt,  set  bounds  to  the  prosecution  of  her 
schemes  in  concert  with  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna ;  but  her  designs  against  Hanover 
amounted  to  absolute  conquest:  in  pursu- 
ance of  these,  she  sent  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  across 
the  Rhine,  instead  of  four  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, which  she  had  engaged  to  furnish  by 
the  original  treaty  with  the  empress-queen 
of  Hungry,  who  is  said  to  have  shared  in 
the  spoils  of  the  electorate.  The  czarina, 
by  co-operating  with  the  house  of  Bourbon 
and  Austria,  gratified  her  persotial  disgust 
towards  the  Prussian  monarch,  augmented 
her  finances  by  considerable  subsides  from 
both,  and  perhaps  amused  herself  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  establishment  in  the 
German  empire ;  but  whether  she  wavered 
in  her  own  sentiments,  or  her  ministry  fluc- 
tuated between  the  promises  of  France  an4 
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the  prwenti  of  Great  Britain,  certain  it  is, 
hdr  forces  had  not  acted  with  vi^  in  Po- 
merania;  and  her  general  Apraxm,  instead 
of  prosectiting  his  advantage,  had  retreated 
immediately  after  the  Prussians  miscarried 
in  their  attack.  He  was  indeed  disgraced, 
and  tried  for  having  thus  retired  without 
orders ;  but  in  all  probability,  this  trial  was 
no  other  than  a  fSurce,  acted  to  amuse  the 
other  confoderates,  while  the  empress  of 
Russia  gained  time  to  deliberate  upon  the 
offers  tluit  were  made,  and  determine  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  or  diaadvanta^ 
that  might  accrue  to  her  from  persevering 
in  the  engagements  which  she  had  con* 
tracted.  As  for  the  Swedes,  although  they 
had  been  instigated  to  hostilities  against 
Prussia  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  and 
flattered  with  hopes  of  retrieving  Pome- 
rania,  they  prosecuted  the  war  in  such  a 
dispirited  and  inefl^tual  manner^  as  plain* 
ly  proved  that  either  the  ancient  valor  of 
toat  people  was  extinct,  or  that  the  natioD 
was  not  heartily  engaged  in  the  quarrel. 

When  the  Russian  general  Apraxin  re- 
treated from  Pomerania,  mareschal  Lehwald, 
who  commanded  the  Prussians  in  that  coun- 
try, was  left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms 
against  the  Swedes,  and  accordingly  drove 
them  before  him  almost  without  opposition. 
By  the  beginning  of  January  they  had  evacu- 
ated idl  Prussian  Pomerania,  and  Lehwald 
invaded  their  dominions  in  his  turn.  He,  in 
a  little  time,  made  himself  master  of  all 


Swedish  Pomerania  except  Stralsund  and  the 
isle  of  Ropen,  and  possessed  himself  of  seve- 
ral magazmes  which  the  enemy  had  erected. 
The  Austrian  army,  after  their  defeat  at 
Breslau,  had  retired  into  Bohemia,  where 
they  were  cantoiked,  the  head-quarters  being 
fixed  at  Koningsgratz.  The  lung  of  Prue* 
sia  having  cleared  all  his  part  of  Silesia, 
except  the  town  of  Schweidnitz,  which  he 
circumscribed  with  a  blockade,  sent  detach- 
ments from  his  army  cantoned  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Breslau,  to  penetrate  into  the 
Austrian  or  southern  part  of  Silesia,  where 
they  surprised  Troppau  and  Jaggemsdorf, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  £:eslau,  eif- 
tertaininghis  officers  with  concerts  of  music. 
Not  that  he  sufiered  these  amusements  to 
divert  his  attention  from  subjects  of  greater 
importance.  He  laid  Swedish  Pomerania 
under  contribution,  and  made  a  fresh^demand 
of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  the 
electorate  of  Saxony.  Having  received  in- 
timation that  the  duke  of  MecUenbourg  was 
employed  in  providinff  magazines  for  the 
French  army,  ne  detadied  a  body  of  troops 
into  that  country,  who  not  only  secured  the 
magazines,  but  levied  considerable  contribuo 
tions ;  and  ^e  duke  retired  to  Lubeck,  at- 
tend^ by  the  French  minister.  The  states 
of  Saxony  having  proved  a  little  dilatory  m 


obeying  his 
received  a  second  intimatian,  iiii|Kirtiiig  ^ 
they  dioQld  levy  and  deliver,  within  a  os 
tain  time,  eighteen  thousaDd  xecruilB  fer  b 
army,  pay  into  the  hands  of  his  comiwiiwn 
one  year's  revenue  of  the  eleetonle  is  ^ 
vance ;  and  Leipsic  was  taxed  with  an  ei- 
traordinary  subsidy  of  eight  bimdred  ^m- 
sand  crowns,  on  pain  of  militaiy  execatim 
The  states  were  immediately  convoked  i: 
Leipsic  in  order  to  deliberate  oo  these  d^ 
mands ;  and  the  city  being  iroafale  to  per 
such  a  considerable  sum,  the  Pruaran  traai 
began  to  pot  their  monarch^e  threats  m  ex^ 
cution.    He  justified  these  proceedingi»  Uf 
deckrinff  that  the  enemy  had  practised  the 
same  vimence  and  oppreasion  on  the  terna- 
ries of  his  allies ;  but  how  the  pncdce  ci 
his  declared  enemies,  in  the  oomitnesriBCk 
they  had  invaded  and  subdued  in  caaaaM 
course  of  war,  should  justify  him  in  pillipr 
and  oppressing  a  people  with  whom  odkr 
he  nor  his  allies  were  at  war,  it  is  oot  o^ 
to  conceive.    As  little  can  we  recoDcikd!£ 
conduct  to  the  character  of  a  prince,  aaafr 
inff  the  title  of  protector  oi  the  Proleitu: 
religion,  which  is  the  established  frith  aoaf 
those  very  Saxons  who* were  subjected  tt 
such  grievous  impositions ;  impowa^  t^ 
more  grievous  and  unmerited,  as  tfaer  hd 
never  taken  any  share  in  the  preseot  vv, 
but  cautiously  avoided  every  step  that  mi^ 
be  construed  into  provocation,  since  tbe  m 
of  Prussia  declared  they  might  depend  upn 
his  protection. 


STATE  OF  THE  ARMIES  ON  THE  CON 

TINENT. 

Besom  we  proceed   to  enumerate  tfe 
events  of  the  campaign,  it  maybeneceant 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  tbe  forces  Itcag^ 
into  the  field  by  the  empress^ueeD  of  Hbh 
gary,  and  the  states  of  the  empire,  the  ca- 
rina, the  kings  of  France  and  Saredeo,  ^0 
very  little  short  of  three  hundred  dwD^a^ 
men ;  and  all  these  were  destined  to  art 
against  the  kin?  of  Prussia  and  die  elector 
of  Hanover,    ua  opposition  to  this  ftnnida- 
ble  confederacy,  his  Prussian  mBJe*r  ^ 
by  the  subsidy  from  England,  the  ^  ^ 
Mixony,  and  the  revenues  of  Brandenkw?- 
enabled  to  maintain  anannyofosefcno^'w 
and  forty  thousand  men :  while  tiie  etector 
of  Hanover  assembled  a  body  of  sxtf  ttaoj 
eand  men,  composed  of  his  own  elertonl 
troops,  with  the  auxiliary  mercenmes  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  Bukebourg,  Saxe-gotla.  iw 
Brunswick- Wdfenbott^,  all  of  them  fflW- 
tained  by  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  At  to 
juncture,  indeed,  thew  was  no  other  va» 
for  their  subsistence,  as  the  ooontnes  or 
Hanover  and  Heese  were  poeeesiedly  Ae 
enemy,  and  in  the  former  the  gownfflitf* 
was  entirely  changed-    i 
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TH£  FRENCH  KING  CHANGICS  THE  AD- 
MINIOTRA'nON  OF  HANOVER. 
In  the  month  of  December  in  the  preced- 
ing year*  a  fiurmer  of  the  revenues  from  Paris 
urived  at  Hanover,  where  he  established 
iiis  office,  in  order  to  act  by  virtue  of  wwers 
from  one  John  Faidy,  to  whoip  the  French 
king  granted  the  direction,  receipt,  and  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  duties  and  revenues 
jf  the  electorate.    This  director  was,  by  a 
ieciee  of  the  council  of  state,  empowered 
jo  receive  the  revenues,  not  only  of  Hano- 
rer,  but  idso  of  all  other  countries  that 
jhoald  be  subjected  to, his  most  christian  ma- 
jesty in  the  course  of  the  campaign ;  to  re- 
Qove  the  receivers  who  had  been  employed 
n  any  part  of  the  direction,  receipt,  and  ad- 
oinistration  of  the  duties  and  revenues  of 
ianover,  and  appoint  others  in  their  room, 
rhe  French  king,  by  the  same  decree,  or- 
lained,  that  all  persons  who  had  been  in- 
rusted  under  the  preceding  government 
vith  titles,  papers,  accounts,  registers,  or 
^timatea,  relatmg  to  the  administration  of 
he  revenues,  should  communicate  them  to 
bfan  Faidy,  or  his  attorneys ;  that  the  ma> 
^istrates  of  the  towns,  districts,  and  com- 
nooalties,  as  well  as  those  who  directed  the 
dministration  of  particular  states  and  prov- 
aces,  should  deliver  to  the  said  John  faidy, 
4*  his  attorneys,  the  produce  of  six  years  of 
he  duties  and  revenues  belonging  to  the 
aid  towns,  districts,  and  provinces,  reckon- 
Qg  from  the  first  of  January  in  the  year  one 
housand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  to- 
gether with  an  authentic  account  of  the 
ums  they  had  paid  daring  that  term  to  the 
receding  sovereign,  and  of  the  charges  ne- 
essarily  incurred.    It  appears  from  the  nsr 
ire  of  this  decree,  which  was  dated  on  the 
ighteenth  day  of  October,  that  immediately 
fter  the  conventions  of  Closter-Seven  and 
Iremenworden  (9),  the  court  of  Versailles 
ad  determined  to  change  the  government 
nd  system  of  the  electorate,  contrary  to  an 
zpress  article  of  the  capitulation  granted 
>  the  city  of  Hanover,  when  it  surrendered 
3  the  ninth  day  of  August ;  and  that  the 
rown  of  France  intend^  to  take  advantage 
r  the  ce^mtion  of  arms,  in  seizing  places 
nd  provinces  which  were  not  yet  subdued ; 
>r,  by  the  decree  above  mentioned,  the  ad- 
linistration  of  John  Faidy  extended  to  the 
Mintriee   which  might  hereafter  be  con- 
uered.    With  what  regard  to  justice,  then, 
Mild  the  French  government  charge  the 
lector  of  Hanover  with  the  infraction  of 
rticles  1  or  what  respect  to  good  faith  and 
umanity  did  the  dukede  Richelieu  observe, 
1  the  oraer  issued  from  Zell,  towards  the 
id  of  the  year,  importing,  that  as  the  treaty 
tade  with  the  country  of  Hanover  had  been 
^odered  void  by  the  violation  of  the  articles 
gned  at  Clostcr-Seven,  all  tlie  effects  be- 
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longing  to  the  officers,  or  others,  employed 
in  Uie  Qanoverian  army,  should  be  confis- 
cated for  the  use  of  his  most  christian  ma- 
jesty? 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  being 
desirous  of  averting  a  like  storm  fVom  hu 
dominions,  not  only  promised  to  renounce 
all  connexion  with  the  kings  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Prussia,  but  even  solicited  the  court 
of  France  to  receive  him  among  the  num- 
ber of  its  dependants ;  for,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  Oct(^r,  the  minister  of  the  due  de 
Deuxponts,  delivered  at  Versailles,  in  the 
name  of  the  landgrave,  the  plan  of  a  treaty 
founded  on  the  following  conditions:  the 
landgrave,  after  having  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  of  attaching  himself^  wholly  to  France, 
proposed  these  articles :  that  he  should  en- 
ter into  no  engagement  against  the  king 
and  hiis  allies ;  and  give  no  assistance,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  enemies  of  his 
majesty  and  his  allies :  that  he  should  never 
give  his  vote,  in  the  gf neral  or  particular 
assemblies  of  the  empire,  against  his  majes* 
ty*s  interest ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  employ 
his  interest,  jointly  with  France,  to  quiet 
Uie  troubles  of  the  empire :  that,  for  this 
end,  his  troops,  which  had  served  in  the 
Hanoverian  army,  should  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  France,   on  condition  that  they 
should  not  act  in  the  present  war  against 
his  Britannic  majesty:  that,  immediately 
after  the  ratifieation  of  the  treaty,  his  most 
christian  majesty  should  restore  the  domin- 
ions of  the  landgrave  in  the  same  condition 
they  were  in  when  subdued  by  the  French 
forces :  that  these  dominions  should  be  ex- 
empted from  all  further  contributions,  either 
in  money,  com,  forage,  wood,  or  cattle, 
though  already  imposed  on  the  subjects  of 
Hesse ;  and  the  French  troops  pay  for  all 
the  provisions  with  which  they  might  be 
supplied;  in  which    case   the   landgrave 
should  exact  no  toll  for  warlike  stores,  pro- 
visions, or  other  articles  of  that  nature, 
which  might  pass  through  his  dominions : 
that  the  king  of  France  should  ffoarenty 
all  his  estates,  all  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  particularly  the  act  of  asB(N 
ranee   signed   by  his  son,  the  hereditary 
prince,  with  res^rd  to  religion ;  use  his  in- 
terest with  the  emperor  and  the  empress- 
queen,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  immense 
losses  and  damages  his  most  serene  high- 
ness bad  siifiered  since  the  French  invaded 
his  country,  and  of  the  great  sums  he  should 
lose  with  England  in  arrears  and  sabsidies 
by  this  accommodation,  he  might  be  excused 
from  furnishing  his  contingent  to  the  army 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  from  paying  the 
Roman  months  granted  by  the  diet  of  the 
empire ;  and  if,  in  resentment  of  this  con- 
vention, the  states  of  bis  serene  highness 
should  be  attacked,  bis  most  christian  ma* 
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Mflty  riiould  aififfd  the  moit  flpeedf  and  e^ 
fectual  BQCoon.  TheM  propoetla  will  speak 
for  tbrnaelves  to  the  reader's  apprehen- 
and  if  he  is  not  blinded  by  the  dark- 


sion 

est  mists  of  prejudice,  exhibit  a  clear  and 
dirtinct  idea  of  a  genuine  German  aUy.  The 
bndgrave  of  HMse-Cassel  had  been  fed 
with  the  good  things  of  EagitpA^  even  in 
time  of  peace,  when  nis  ftien£hip  could  not 
avail,  nor  his  aversion  prejudice  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain ;  bat  he  was  retained 
in  that  season  of  tranquillity  as  a  friend,  on 
whose  services  the  most  imj^idt  depend* 
ence  might  be  phu^ed  in  any  future  storm 
or  commotion.  How  fiur  he  merited  this 
confidence  and  fkvor  might  have  been  de- 
termined by  reflecting  on  his  conduct  dur- 
ing the  fonner  war :  m  the  course  of  which 
his  troops  were  hired  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  his  enemies  alternately,  as  the 
BOile  of  convenience  happened  to  prepon* 
derate.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  troubles,  to  had  acted  as  a  merce- 
naiy  to  Great  Britain,  aHhougfa  he  was  a 
principal  in  the  dispute^  and  stood  oonnect* 
ed  with  her  designs  l^  solemn  treaty,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  hon- 
or; but  now  that  the  cause  of  Hanover 
seemed  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  his  own 
dominions  had  sufiered  by  the  fate  of  the 
war,  he  not  only  appeared  willing  to  aban- 
don his  benefactor  and  ally,  but  even  sued 
to  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  adversap 
ry.  This  intended  defection  was,  however, 
prevented  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune, 
which  he  could  not  possibl]^  foresee ;  and 
his  troops  continued  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hanoverians. 

TREATT  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  KING 
AND  THE  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 
The  landgrave  of  Hesse-CasKl  was  not 
singular  in  making  such  advances  to  the 
French  monarch.  The  duke  of  Brunswick, 
still  more  nearly  connected  with  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  used  such  unccnnmon  ex- 
pedition in  detaching  himself  from  the  tot- 
tering fortune  of  Hanover,  that  in  ten  davs 
afler  the  convention  of  Cloeter-Seven  he 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Versailles ;  so  that  the  negotia- 
tion must  have  been  begun  before  that  con- 
vention took  place.  On  the  twentieth  day 
of  September,  his  minister  at  Vienna,  by 
virtue  of  full  powers  from  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  accepted  and  signed  the  condi- 
tions which  the  French  king  and  his  Aus- 
trian ally  thought  proper  to  impose.  These 
imported,  that  his  most  Christian  majesty 
should  keep  possesiion  of  the  cities  of  l^ns- 
wick  and  Wolfenbuttel  during  the  war,  and 
make  use  of  the  artillerv,  arms,  and  milita- 
ry stores  deposited  in  their  arsenals ;  that 
the  duke's  rarces,  on  their  return  from  the 
camp  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  should  be 


disbanded  and  disarmed ;  and  take  an  ostii. 
that  they  dioold  not,  during  the  preeest 
war,  serve  against  the  kmg  or  Ins  allies: 
that  the  duke  should  be  permitted  to  mis- 
tein  a  battalion  of  foot,  and  two  sqadroos 
dt  horse,  fi>r  the  gnard  of  his  peisoo  aod 
castles ;  but  the  regulatioDB  made  hv  m- 
reschal  Richelieu  and  the  inteodant  of  his 
army  should  subsist  on  their  present  foot- 
ing :  that  the  duke  diould  itmiiBih  his  ogd- 
tingent  in  money  and  troops,  agreeiUy  to 
the  laws  of  the  empire :  that  his  forces 
shonld  immediately  join  those  which  the 
Germanic  body  had  assembled ;  and  tiiat  te 
should  order  his  minister  at  ifaifryityw  to  vote 
conformably  to  the  resolutions  of  tfce  Aet, 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  enperor.  hi 
consideration  of  all  these  coocenas,  die 
duke  was   restored  to   the    fiiiv  of  the 
French  king,  who  gracionaly  promised  tet 
neither  his  revenues  nor  his  tresaore  sbonld 
be  touched,  nor  the  administratiott  of  justice 
invaded ;  and  that  nothing  fisther  ^mM 
be  demanded,  but  winter-quarters  fbr  die 
regimente  which  riionld  pass  tltot  sesson  m 
the  country  of  Brunswick.     How  acnipo- 
lously  soever  the  duke  might  have  intended 
to  observe  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  hi?  ie- 
tentions  were  frusbrated  by   the  condoct 
di  his  brother  prince  Ferdinand,  who,  heme 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  Humv 
verian  aimy,  and  ordered  to  resome  tire 
operations  of  v^ar  against  the  eoemj,  de- 
tained the  troops  of  Brunswick,  sa  weU  as 
his  nephew  the  hereditary  prince,  notwith- 
standing the  treaty  which  his  hrother  bid 
si^ed,  and  the  injunctions  which  he  led 
laid  upon  his  son  to  quit  the  anny,  ud 
make  a  tour  to  Holland.    The  duke  wrote 
an  ezpostulatory  letter  to  prince  Perdinaid. 
pathetically  complaining  that  he  had  se- 
duced his  troops,  decoyS  his  son,  and  dis- 
graced his  fiimily ;  insisted  upon  the  priiKie*? 
pursuing  his  journey,  as  well  as  upon  the 
return  of  the  troops :  and  threatening,  is 
case  of  non-compliance,  to  use  other  means 
that  should  be  more  eftctoal.    [See  noit 
8  N,  ai  the  end  of  this  VoL]    Notwith- 
standing this  warm  remonstrance,  priace 
Ferdinand  adhered  to  his  plan.  He  detained 
the  troops  and  the  hereditary  prisce,  who, 
being  fond  of  the  service,  in  a  little  tinK^ 
signalized  himself  by  very  extncrdiiiaiT 
acta  of  bravery  and  conduct;  and  meaj]^ 
were  found  to  reconcDe  his  fhther  to  mea- 
sures that  expressly  contradicted  his  ecr 
gagemente  with  the  courte  of  Yiemsa  ainf 
Versailles. 

DECREE  OF  THE  AULTC  COITKCII^ 
The  defeat  of  the  Frcmch  army  at  Ror- 
bach,  and  the  retreat  of  the  RoaBnns  fnxi 
Pomerania,  had  entirely  changed  die  &ce 
of  affitirs  in  the  empire.  The  French  kinr 
was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  his  conquests 
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DO  that  tide  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  threats 
founded  no  longer  terrible  in  the  ears  of  the 
Hanoverian  and  Prussian,  allies.  As  little 
fonnidable  were  the  denmiciations  of  the 
emperor,  who  had,  by  a  decree  of  the  Aalic 
council,  communicated  to  the  diet  certain 
nandates,  issued  in  the  month  of  August 
m  the  preceding  yeur,  on  pain  of  the  ban 
)f  the  empire,  with  avocatory  letters  annex- 
^,  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  elect- 
>r  of  Hanover,  and  the  other  princes  acting 
n  concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  The 
Prench  court  likewise  published  a  virulent 
memorial,  after  the  convention  of  Cloeter- 
i^ven  had  been  violated,  and  set  aside^  draw- 
ng  an  invidious  parallel  between  the  coD- 
luct  of  the  French  king  and  the  proceed* 
ngs  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  in  which  the 
atter  is  taxed  with  breach  of  faith,  and  al- 
nost  every  meanness  that  coukl  stain  the 
character  of  a  monarch.  In  answer  to  the 
emperor's  decree,  and  this  virulent  charge, 
laron  Gimmengen,  the  electoral  minister  of 
Brunswick  Lunenbourg,  presented  to  the 
liet,  in  November,  a  long  memorial,  recapit- 
ilating  the  important  services  his  sovereign 
lad  doae  the  honse  of  Austria,  and  the  un- 
rrateful  returns  he  had  reaped,  in  the 
lueen's  refnsmg  to  assist  him,  when  his  do- 
ninions  were  tnreatened  with  an  invasion, 
-le  enumerated  many  inetancee  in  which  she 
lad  ajasisted,  encouraged,  and  even  joined 
he  enemies  of  the  electorate,  in  contempt 
>f  her  former  engagements,  and  directly 
rontrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
ie  refuted  every  article  of  the  char^  wnich 
he  French  court  had  brought  against  him 
n  their  virulent  libel,  retorted  &e  imputa- 
ions  of  perfidy  and  ambiticm,  and,  with  re- 
ipect  to  France,  justified  every  particular  of 
lis  own  conduct 

BREMEN  TAKEN  AND  RETAKEN. 
Whils  the  F^nch  and  Hanoverian  ar^ 
nies  remained  in  their  winter^uarters,  the 
brmer  at  Zell,  and  the  latter  at  Lunenbourg, 
livers  petty  enterprises  were  executed  bj 
letachments  with  various  success.  The 
Hanoverian  general  Juncheim,  having  taken 
wet  at  Halberstadt  and  Qnedlimbonrg,  from 
vhence  he  made  excursions  even  to  the 
rates  of  Brunswick,  and  kept  the  French 
irmy  in  continual  alarm,  was  visited  by  a 
aTg«  body  of  the  enemy,  who  compelled 
lim  to  retire  to  Achersl^ben,  committed 
preat  excesses  in  the  town  of  Halberstadt 
md  its  neighborhood,  and  carried  off  hostr 
iges  for  the  payment  of  contribotiona  Gen- 
•ral  Hardenoerg,  another  Hanoverian  of> 
icer,  having  dislodged  the  French  detach- 
nente  that  occupied  Burgh,  Vogelsack,  and 
titterhude,  and  cleared  ibe  whole  territory 
f  Bremen,  in  the  month  of  January  the 
(ike  de  Broglio  assembled  a  considerable 
orps  of  troops  that  were  cantoned  at  Otp 


tersburg,  Eothenhurg,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  advancing  to  Bremen,  deinsMi« 
ed  admittance,  threajtening  that,  in  case  of 
a  refusal,  he  would  have  reooufw  to  extrem* 
ities,  and  paniah  the  inhabitants  severely, 
ahoold  they  make  the  least  q^xMitkw. 
When  their  deputies  waited  upon  him,  to 
desire  9  short  time  ibr  deliberation,  he  an- 
swered, ^'Not  a  moment^-the  duke  de 
Richelieu's  orders  are  peremptonr,  and  ad- 
mit of  no  delay.**  He  aocorangfy  ordered 
the  cannon  to  advance ;  the  wall  was  scaled, 
and  the  gates  would  have  been  forced  open, 
had  not  Uie  magistrates,  at  the  earnest  im- 
portunity of  the  people,  resolved  to  comply 
with  his  demand.  A  second  depotatioD  was 
immediate]^  dispatdied  to  the  duke  de  Brog- 
lio, signi^rag  their  complianee;  and  the 
gates  being  opened,  be  marched  mto  the 
city  at  midnight,  after  having  promised  upon 
his  honor  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
the  prejudice  of  its  rights  and  prerogatives, 
and  no  outrage  oflfered  to  the  priyilegaa  of 
the  regency,  to  the  liberty,  reiirinn,  and 
commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  This  con- 
quest, however,  wae  of  short  duration. 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  being  join- 
ed by  a  body  of  Prussian  horse,  under  the 
command  of  prince  George  of  Holslehi  Cro^ 
torp,  the  whole  army  was  pot  in  motion,  and 
advanced  to  the  country  of  Bremen  about 
the  middle  of  Fehraarr.  The  enemy  were 
dislodged  from  Rotbenburg,  Ottersbaig,  and 
Verden,  and  tbey  abandoned  the  city  of 
Bremen  at  the  apwoach  of  the  Hanoverian 
genenl,  who  took  possession  of  it  wl^ut 
opposition. 

By  this  time  the  court  of  Versailles,  be- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  d«ke 
de  Richelieu,  had  recalled  that  general  flram 
Germany,  where  his  place  was  sapplied  by 
the  count  de  Clermont,  to  the  general  satia- 
fhction  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  joy  of 
the  Hanoverian  subjects,  aneng  wnem 
Richelieu  had  committed  many  flaunt  and 
inhuman  acts  of  rapine  and  oppreasK».  The 
new  commander  found  his  master's  fbrces 
reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition,  hj  the  ac- 
cidents of  war,  and  distempers  arimg  ftom 
hard  duty,  severe  weather,  and  tftiuwaat  of 
necessanea  As  he  could  not  pretend,  with 
such  a  wretched  remnant,  to  oppose  the  de- 
signs of  prince  Ferdinand  in  the  field,  or 
even  maintain  the  fboting  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  gained,  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring  wit^  all  possible 
expedition  towards  the  Rhine.  As  the  allies 
advanced,  his  troops  retreated  from  then- 
distant  quarters  with  such  precipitation,  as 
to  leave  behind  all  their  sick,  together  with 
a  great  pert  of  their  baggage  and  artUlerv, 
bendes  a  great  number  of  ofl^cers  and  sol- 
diers, that  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  par- 
ties by  whom  they  were  pursued.    The  in- 
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halntints  of  Hanover,  perceiving  the  French 
intended  to  abandon  that  city,  were  over- 
whelmed with  the  fear  of  being  subjected 
to  every  epeciee  of  vblence  and  abuse-;  but 
their  apprehensions  were  happily  diaappointr 
ed  by  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  duke 
de  KJandan,  the  French  governor,  who  not 
only  took  effectual  measures  ibr  retraining 
the  soldiers  within  the  bounds  of  the  most 
rigid  discipline  and  moderation,  but  likewise 
euibited  a  noble  proof  of  generosity,  almost 
without  example.  Instead  of  destroying  his 
magazine  of  provisions,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  war,  he  ordered  the  whole 
to  be  either  sold  at  a  low  price,  or  distribut- 
ed among  the  poor  of  the  city,  who  had  been 
long  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  (amine :  an 
act  of  godlike  humanity,  which  ought  to  dig- 
nify the  character  of  that  worthy  nobleman 
above  all  the  titles  that  military  fame  can 
deserve,  or  arbitrary  monarchs  bestow.  The 
regencnr  of  Hanover  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  his  heroic  Iwhavior 
on  this  occasion,  that  they  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged it,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him 
and  the  count  de  Clermont;  and  on  the  da^ 
of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  heaven,  for  their 
bein^  delivered  from  their  enemies,  the  cler- 
gy, m  their  sermons,  did  not  fail  to  celebrate 
and  extol  the  charity  and  benevdence  of  the 
duke  de  Randan.  Such  glorious  testimo- 
nies, even  &om  enemies^  most  have  aS>rded 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure  to  a  mind  en- 
dued with  sensibili^;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
may  be  termed  one  of  the  ftirest  triumphs 
of  humanity. 

THE  FRENCH  ABANDON  HANOVER. 

Tbs  two  grand  divisions  of  the  French 
amy  quartered  at  Zell  and  Hanover,  retired 
in  good  order  to  Hamelen,  where  they  col- 
lected all  their  troops,  except  those  that 
were  left  in  Hoya,  and  about  four  thousand 
men  placed  in  garrison  at  Minden,  to  retard 
the  operations  of  the  combined  army.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  February,  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  having  received 
intelligence  that  the  count  de  Chabot  was 
posted  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  at 
Hoya,  up^n  the  Weser,  detached  the  hered- 
itary pri|j|^  of  Brunswick,  with  four  battal- 
ions, and  some  light  troops  and  dragoons,  to 
dislodge  them  from  that  neighborhood.  This 
enterprise  was  executed  with  the  utmost  in- 
trepidity. The  hereditary  prince  passed  the 
Weser  at  Bremen  with  part  of  his  detach- 
ment, while  the  rest  advanced  on  this  side 
of  the  river ;  and  the  enemy,  being  attack- 
ed in  front  and  rear,  were  in  a  little  time 
forced,  and  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
bridge  being  abandoned,  and  near  seven 
hundred  men  taken  prisoneri,  the  count  de 
Chabot  threw  himself,  with  two  battalions, 
into  the  castle,  where  he  resolved  to  support 
lumselC  in  hope  of  being  relieved.     The 


regiment  of  Bretagne,  and  some  detach- 
ments of  dragooDSt  were  actually  on  the 
masch  to  his  assistanca    The  bereditarv 
prince  being  made  acquaintod  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, being  also  destitute  of  heavy  ir- 
tillery  to  besiege  the  place  in  form,  and  tid- 
ing it  fi>r  granted  he  should  not  be  aUe  to 
maintain  Uie  post  after  it  mi^^ht  be  taken,  he 
listened  to  the  terms  of  cnpitulation  propos- 
ed by  the  French  geneiml,  whose  garrisoD 
was  sufiered  to  march  out  with  the  hopois 
of  war;  but  their  cannon,  stores,  and  am- 
munition were  surrendered  to  the  victcr. 
This  was  the  first  exploit  of  ihe  hereditaiY 
prince,  whose  valor  and  activi^,  m  jduV 
subsequent  occasicms,  sbcHie  wilk  distis- 
ffuished  lustre.    He  had  do  sooner  reduced 
Hoya,  than  he  marched  to  the  attatk  of 
Minden,  which  be  invested  on  the  fifih  dar 
of  March,  and  on  the  fourteenth  the  gam- 
son  surrendered  at  discretion.   After  the  re- 
duction of  this  city,  the  comlnned  armj  ad- 
vanced towards  Hamelen,  where  tbeFiesdi 
general  had  established  bis  head-quarter; 
but  he  abandoned  them  at  the  approach  oi 
the  allies,  and  leaving  behind  ail  his  sick 
and  wounded,  with  part  of  his  magazioes^ 
retired  without  haltinfr  to  Faderbm,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Rhme,  recalling  in  hit 
march  the  troops  that  were  in  Erabden,  C&~ 
sel,  and  the  landgiaviate  of  Hease,  all  wbicfa 
places  were  noW  evacuated.     Tliey  werp 
terribly  harassed  in  their  retreat  by  the 
Prufisisn  hussars,  and  a  body  of  light-horse, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hanoverisn 
hunters,  who  took  a  great  nomber  of  pns- 
oners,  together  with  many  baggage-wag- 
ons, and  some  artillery.    Such  was  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  enemy^s  retreat,  that  thev 
could  not  find  time  to  destroy  all  their  nns- 
azines  of  provision  and  forage;   and  even 
forgot  to  call  in  the  garrison  ik  Vechte.  a 
small  fortress  in  the  neighborbood  of  Diq>- 
holt,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and 
here  was  found  a  complete  train  of  batter- 
ing cannon   and   mortars.    The  couct  de 
Clermont,  liaving  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  distributed  his  forces  into  quarters 
of  cantonment  in  Wesel  and  the  ad^oiDing 
country,  while  prince  Ferdinand  caotoned 
the  allied  army  in  the  bishopric  of  Monster : 
here,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain  inac- 
tive.   In  the  latter  end  of  mbj  he  ordered 
a  detachment  to  pass  the  Rhine  at  Day&- 
bourg,  under  the  command  of  ookmel  Schei- 
ther,  who  executed  his  order  without  kes, 
defeated  three  battalions  of  the  enemy,  and 
took  five  pieces  of  cannon.    In  the  bevin- 
ning  of  June  the  whole  army  passed  the 
Rhine,  on  a  bridge  constructed  fiv  the  oc- 
casion, defeated  a  body  of  French  cavahy, 
and  obtained  divers  other  advantages  m 
their  march  towards  WeseL    Eeiserswaeft 
was  surprised,  the  greater  part  of  the  gar- 
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riflon  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  prince  Fer- 
dinand began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
siegfe  of  IhnBekknrp.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
coant  de  Clermont,  being  unable  to  stop  the 
rapiditj  of  his  progress,  was  obliged  to  se- 
cure his  troops  with  strong  intrenchraents, 
until  he  shoald  be  properly  reinlbrced. 

PRINCE  FERDINAND  DEFEATS  THE 
FRENCH.  Ac. 

Trb  court  of  Versailles,  though  eqoallj 
mortified  and  confounded  ai  the  turn  or 
their  aflhirs  in  Germany,  did  not  sit  tamely 
and  behold  this  reverse ;  but  exerted  their 
usual  spirit  and  expedition  in  retrieving  the 
losses  they  had  sustained,  lliey  assembled 
a  body  of  troops  at  Hinao,  under  the  di- 
rectbn  of  the  prince  de  Soubise,  who,  it 
was  Aid,  had  received  orders  to  penetrate, 
by  the  way  of  Donawert,  Ingoldstadt,  and 
Arnberg,  into  Bohemia.  In  i&  mean  time, 
remforcements  daily  arrived  in  the  camp  ef 
the  count  de  Clermont;  and,  as  repeated 
complaints  had  been  made  of  the  want  of 
discipline  and  subordination  in  that  army, 
measures  were  taken  fbr  reforming  the 
troops  by  eeverity  and  example.  The  mar- 
eschal  duke  de  Helleide,  who  now  acted  as 
secretary  at  war  with  uncommon  ability, 
wrote  a  letter  directed  t/>  aJl  the  colonels 
of  infiuitry,  threateniifjg  them,  in  the  king's 
name,  with  the  loss  of  their  regiments, 
shoald  they  connive  any  longer  at  the  scan- 
dalous practice  of  buying  commisdoDS ;  an 
abuse  which  had  crept  into  the  service 
under  various  pretexts,  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  merit,  the  relaxation  of  discipline, 
and  the  total  sxtinction  of  laudable  emula- 
tion. The  prince  of  Clennont  having  quit- 
ted his  strong  camp  at  Rbinefbldt,  retired  to 
Nuys,  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  and  de- 
tached a  considerable  corps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  count  de  St  Germain,  to  take 
post  atCreveldt,  situated  in  a  plain  between 
his  B7my  and  the  camp  of  the  allies,  which 
franced  the  town  of  Meurs:  after  several 
mocions  on  both  sides,  prince  Ferdinand  re- 
vived to  attack  the  enemy,  and  forthwith 
nade  a  disposition  for  this  purpose.  He 
iffiigned  the  command  of  the  whole  left 
wing,  consisting  of  eighteen  battalicms  and 
twenty-eiffht  squadrons,  to  lieutenant-gene- 
n\  Sporeken:  the  conduct  of  the  right 
wing,  composed  of  sixteen  battalions  and 
fourteen  squadrons,  was  intrusted  to  the 
hereditary  prince  and  major-general  Wan- 
^nheim ;  the  squadrons,  with  the  addition 
)f  two  regiments  of  Prussian  dragoons, 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
[Mince  of  Holstein,  while  the  hereditary 
firince  commanded  the  mfiintry.  The  light 
troops,  consistmg  of  five  squadrons  of  hus- 
sars, were  divided  between  the  mince  of 
Hoktein  and  lieutenant-general  Sporeken. 
Major  Liickner*s  squadron,' together  with 
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Scheither's  corps,  were  ordered  to  observe 
the  flank  of  the  enemy's  right,  and  with 
this  view  were  posted  in  the  village  of  Pa- 
pendeick ;  and  a  battalion  of  the  troops  of 
Wolf^buttel  were  left  in  the  town  of 
Hulste,  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  army. 
Ptince  Ferdinand's  des^  was  to  attack 
the  enemy  on  their  left  mnk :  but  the  exe- 
cution was  rendered  extremely  difficult  by 
the  woods  and  ditches  that  embarrassed  the 
route,  and  the  numerous  ditches  that  inter- 
sected this  part  of  the  countiy.  On  the 
twenty-third  day  of  June,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  the  army  began  to  move;  the 
right  advancing  in  two  columns  as  far  as 
St  Anthonv,  and  the  left  marching  up 
within  hal/^  a  league  of  Creveldt  The 
prince  paving  viewed  the  position  of  the 
enemy  from  the  steeple  of  St  Anthony, 
procured  guides,  and  having  received  all 
the  necessary  hints  of  information,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  right  in  order  to  charge  the 
enemy's  left  flank  by  the  villages  of  Wont 
and  Anrath ;  but,  in  order  to  divide  their 
attention,  axid  keep  them  in  suspense  with 
reroect  to  the  nature  of  his  principal  at- 
tack, he  dhrected  the  generals  SporckeA 
and  Oberg  to  advance  against  them  by  the 
way  of  Creveldt  and  St  Anthony,  and,  in 
particular,  to  make  the  most  of  their  artil- 
lery, tluit,  being  employed  in  three  dif^r- 
ent  places  at  once,  tiiey  might  be  prevented 
from  sending  any  reinforcement  to  the  left, 
where  the  chief  attack  was  intended.  These 
precautions  being  taken,  prince  Ferdinand, 
puttmg  himself  at  the  heed  of  the  grena- 
diera  m  the  right  wing,  continned  his  march 
in  two  columns  to  ue  village  of  Amath, 
where  he  fell  in  with  an  advanced  party  of 
the  French,  which,  after  a  fow  discharges 
of  musketry,  retired  to  their  camp  and  gave 
the  alarm.  In  the  mean  time,  both  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  the 
troops  of  the  allies  in  the  plain  between 
the  villages  of  Anrath  and  Willich,  oppo- 
site to  the  French  forces,  whose  left  was 
covered  with  a  wood.  The  action  began 
about  one  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  severe 
cannonading  on  the  part  of  prinee  Ferdi- 
nand)  which,  though  well  supported,  proved 
ineffectual  in  drawing  the  enemy  from  their 
cover:  he,  therefore,  determmed  to  dis- 
lodge them  fhmi  the  wood  by  dint  of  small- 
arms.  The  hereditary  prince  immediately 
advanced  with  the  whole  front,  and  a  very 
obstinate  action  ensued.  Meanwhile,  the 
cavalry  on  the  right  in  vain  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  wood  on  the  other  side,  where 
the  enemy  had  raised  two  batteries,  which 
were  sustained  by  forty  squadrons  of  hone. 
After  a  terrible  fire  had  been  maintained  on 
both  sides,  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
grenadiera  forced  the  intrenchments  in  the 
wood,  which  were  lined  by  the  Frendi  in- 
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fiiDtry.  Th60e  giving  way,  abftndoned  the 
wood  in  the  utmoet  disorder;  but  the  pur- 
suit was  checked  by  the  conduct  and  reso- 
lution of  the  enemy*8  cavalry,  which,  not- 
withstanding a  dreadful  iire  from  the  artil- 
lery' of  the  allies,  maintahied  their  groond, 
and  covered  the  foot  in  their  retreat  to 
Nuys.  The  succese  of  the  da^  was,  in  a 
ffood  measure,  owing  to  the  artillery  on  the 
left  and  in  the  centre,  with  which  the  gen- 
erals Sporcken  and  Oberg  had  done  great 
execution,  and  employed  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  on  that  side,  while  prince  Fer- 
dinand prosecuted  this  attack  on  the  other 
quarter.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
their  right  wing  and  centre  retired  in  great 
order  to  Nujrs,  though  the  left  was  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  some  standards,  colors, 
and  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nx  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisonen  (10). 
This  victory,  however,  which  cost  the  al- 
lies about  mieen  hundred  men,  was  not  at 
all  decisive  in  its  consequences;  and,  in- 
deed, the  plan  seemed  only  calculated  to 
display  the  enterprising  genius  of  the  Han- 
overian general.  True  it  is  the  French 
army  took  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Co- 
logn,  where  they  remained,  without  hazard- 
ing any  step  for  the  relief  of  Dusseldorp, 
which  prince  Ferdinand  immediately  invest- 
ed, and  in  a  few  days  reduced,  the  garrison 
bemg  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors 
of  war,  on  condition  that  they  should  not, 
for  the  Bftuce  of  one  year,  carry  arms  against 
the  allies. 

PRINCE  OF  YSEMBOURG  DEFEATED. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  count  de  Cler- 
mont resigned  his  command,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  M.  de  Contades,  and  the  French 
army  was  considerably  reinforced.  He  even 
threatened  to  attack  prince  Ferdinand  in  his 
turn,  and  made  some  motions  with  that  de- 
sign, but  was  prevented  by  the  little  river 
iSfft  behind  which  the  prince  resolved  to 
lie  quiet,  until  he  shoula  be  joined  by  the 
kidy  of  British  troouB  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  first  divi- 
sion of  which  had  just  landed  at  Embden. 
He  flattered  himself  that  the  prince  of  Ysem- 
bourg,  at  the  head  of  the  Hessian  troops, 
woum  find  employment  for  the  prince  de 
Soubise,  who  had  marched  from  Hanau, 
with  a  desifirn  to  penetrate  into  the  land- 
graviate  of  Hesse-daasel :  his  vanguard  had 
been  already  surprised  and  defeated  by  the 
militia  of  the  country ;  and  the  prince  of 
Ysembourff  was  at  the  head  of  a  considera- 
ble body  of  regular  forces,  assembled  to  op- 
pose his  further  progress.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, therefore,  hopM  that  the  operations 
of  the  French  general  wonM  be  enectually 
impeded,  until  he  himself,  being  joined  by 
the  British  troops,  shodd  be  in  a  condition 
to  pass  the  Mouse,  transfer  the  seat  of  war 


into  the  enemVs  country,  tbiia  make  a  diver- 
sion from  the  Rhine,  and  perhaps  oUige  the 
prince  de  Soubise  to  come  to  the  assiatiDc^ 
of  the  principal  French  army  comiBBtMied 
by  M.  de  Contades.    He  had  formed  a  pkn 
which  would  have  answered  these  purposes 
efiectually,  and,  in  execution  of  it,  marcbeti 
to  Ruremond  on  the  Maese,  when  his  met- 
sures  were  totally  disconcerted  by  a  Tuietj 
of  incidents  which  he  could  not  ibnsee. 
The  prince  of  Ysembourg  wan,  on  the  twes- 
ty-third  day  of  July,  defeated  at  Stngin* 
liausen,  by  the  duke  de  Broglio,  vhon  the 
prince  de  Soubise  had  detached  agaiut  bin 
with  a  number  of  troops  greatly  sspenor  to 
that  which  the  Hessian  general  mnnMndwi. 
The  duke  de  Broglio,  who  comnanded  the 
corps  that  formed  the  vanguard  of  S(Nibise':» 
army,  havmg  learned  at  Caasel,  tist  tioe 
Hessian  troops,  under  the  prince  of  Ysem- 
bourg,  were  retiring  towards  Muodca,  be 
advanced,  on  the  twenty-third  of  July,  vilk 
a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  to  the  rilkfe 
of  Sangarshausen,  where  he  fiwmd  tbor. 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  ferthwith 
made  a  oisposition  fer  the  attack.    At  mA 
his  cavalry  were  repulsed  by  the  Hesiu 
horse,  which  charged  the  French  in&Btrr. 
and  were  broke  in  their  tarn.    The  Ho- 
sians^  though  greatly  inferior  in  number  Ur 
the  enemy,  made  a  very  obstinate  resiatioee. 
bv  favor  of  a  rock  in  the  Fulde  that  covefe^ 
their  right,  and  a  wood  by  which  their  Wft 
was  secured.     The  dispute  vras  eg  obsti- 
nate, that  the  enemy's  left  was  obliged  ti; 
ffivc  ground ;  but  the  duke  de  Bro^io.  or- 
dering a  fresh  corpa  to  advance,  changed  tbe 
fortune  of  the  day.    The  HeasianB,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  gave  way ;  part  pho^ 
ed  into  the  river,  where  many  peiiBbed,aBi 
part  threw  themselves  into  the  wood,  thnng:^ 
which  they  escaped  from  the  parsoit  of  die 
hussars,  who  took  above  two  hundred  nUieK 
and  fifty  officers,  including  the  oowt  de 
Canitz,  who  was  second  in  consnoand.  Tber 
likewise  found  on  the  field  of  battk  atm 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  at  Monden:  fast 
the  carnage  was  pretty  considerafale,  um 
nearly  equal  on  both  sidea   The  nomher  of 
the  killed  and  wounded,  on  the  ode  of  thp 
French,  exceeded  two  thousand ;  the  loss  ot* 
the  Hessians  was  not  so  ffreat.    The  prince 
of  Ysembourg,  having  a£ected  the  renaiib 
of  his  little  army,  took  post  ai  Einbeck. 
where  he  soon  was  reinforced,  and  iami 
himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  thcmsaiid  men ; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  advaota^  the 
enemy  became  masters  of  the  Wener,  aw 
opened  to  themselves  a  free  paasage  isib 
Westphalia. 

GENERAL  IBfHOFF  DEFEATS  M.  DE 

CHEVERT. 
Thb  progress  of  prince  Feniiiiaiid  qna 
the  Maese,  bad  been  retarded  by  «  Itmg  mc- 
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»asion  of  faetvy  nios,  which  broke  up  the 
twds,  and  rendered  the  coantry  impassable ; 
uid  now  the  certain  information  of  this  un- 
ncky  check  left  him  no  alternative  but  a 
nttle  or  a  retreat  acrosa  the  Rhine:  the 
irst  was  carefully  avoided  by  the  enemy ; 
Jie  latter  resolution,  therefore,  he  found 
limself  under  a  necessity  to  embrace.  In 
lis  present  position  he  was  hampered  by  the 
FVench  army  on  one  wing,  on  the  other  by 
he  fortress  of  Gueldres,  the  garrison  c^ 
ivhich  had  been  lately  reinforced,  as  well  as 
ij  divers  other  posts,  capable  of  obetructin|[ 
he  convoys  and  subsistence  of  the  combined 
urmy ;  besides,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend, 
hat  the  prince  de  Soubise  would  endeavor 
0  intercept  the  British  troops  in  their  march 
rom  Embden.  Induced  by  these  conaidera- 
ions,  he  determined  to  repass  the  Rhine, 
iter  having  ofiered  battle  to  the  enemy,  and 
oade  several  motions  for  that  purpose. 
•Hading  them  averse  to  an  engagement,  he 
oade  hia  dispositions  for  forcing  the  strong 
ttSBof  Wachtendonck,  an  island  surrounded 
ly  the  Niers,  of  very  difficult  approach,  and 
ituated  exactly  in  his  route  to  the  Rhine. 
Phis  service  was  performed  by  the  heredita- 
y  prince  of  Bmnswick,  who,  perceiving  the 
:nemy  had  drawn  up  the  bridge,  rushea  into 
he  river  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  who 
Irove  them  away  with  their  bayonets,  and 
:leared  the  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the 
my  towards  Rhinebergen.  At  Uiis  place 
irince  Ferdinand  received  intelligence,  that 
li.  de  Chevert,  reputed  one  of  the  best  offi* 
«r8  in  the  French  service,  had  passed  the 
iippe  with  fourteen  battalions  and  several 
quadrons,  to  join  the  garrison  of  Wesel, 
nd  fall  upon  lieutenanlrgeneral  Imhoil;  who 
)omiiianded  a  detached  corps  of  the  com- 
aned  army  at  Meer,  that  he  might  be  at 
land  to  guard  the  bridge  which  uie  prince 
lad  thrown  over  the  Rhine  at  Rees.  His 
erene  highness  was  extremely  desirous  of 
ending  succors  to  general  ImhoiT;  but  the 
nwps  were  too  much  fotigued  to  begin  an- 
ther march  before  morning;  and  the  Rhine 
lad  overflowed  its  banks  in  such  a  manner 
a  to  render  the  bridge  at  Rees  impassable, 
0  that  M.  ImhoiT  was  left  to  the  resources 
f  his  own  conduct  and  the  bravery  of  his 
mops,  consnsting  of  six  battalions  and  four 
quadrons,  already  weakened  by  the  absence 
f  difl^rent  detachmenta  This  general 
laving  received  advice,  on  the  fourth  of 
l^pgust,  that  the  enemy  intended  to  pass  the 
ippe  the  same  evening  with  a  considerable 
rain  of  artilleVy,  in  order  to  bum  the  bridge 
t  Rees,  decamped  with  a  view  to  cover  tlus 
^lace,  and  jom  two  battalions  which  had 
ttssed  the  Rhine  in  boats,  under  the  com- 
oand  of  general  Zastrow,  who  reinforced 
lim  accoi^ingly ;  but  the  enemy  not  appear- 
ngi  he  concluded  the  informatkm  was  nlse. 


and  resolved  to 'resume  his  advantageous 
post  at '  Meer.  Of  this  he  had  no  sooner 
repossessed  himself  than  his  advanced 
guards  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who 
marched  to  the  attack  from  Wesel,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-general  de  Che- 
vert, consisting  of  the  whole  corps  intended 
for  file  siege  of  Dusseldorp.  ImhoflTs  front 
was  covered  by  coppices  and  ditches,,  there 
being  a  rising  ground  on' his  right,  fhxn 
whence  he  could  plainly  discern  ue  whole 
force  that  advanced  against  him,  together 
with  the  manner  of  their  approach.  Per- 
ceivingthem  engaged  in  that  difficult  ground, 
he  po^ed  one  regiment  in  a  coppice,  vrith 
orders  to  fall  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  ene- 
my, which  appeared  quite  uncovered ;  and 
as  soon  as  their  fire  began,  advanced  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces  to  attack  them  in  front 
The  bayonet  was  used  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  charge  given  with  such  impetuosity  and 
resolution,  uiat,  after  a  short  resistance,  the 
enemy  fell  into  confusion,  and  fled  towards 
Wesel,  leaving  on  the  spot  eleven  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  a  great  number  of  wagons  and 
other  carriages:  besides  the  killed  and 
wounded,  w1k>  amounted  to  a  pretty  ooo- 
siderable  number,  the  Tictor  took  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  prisoners,  including 
eleven  <^cers;  whereas,  on  his  part,  the 
victory  was  purchased  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense. 

GEN.OBERG  DEFEATED  BY  THE  FRENCH. 
Immkdiatelt  after  this  action,  general 
Wangenheim  passed  the  Rhine  wim  seve- 
ral squadrons  and  battalions,  to  reinforce 
general  ImhofiJ  and  enable  him  to  prosecute 
Uie  advantage  he  had  gained,  while  prince 
Ferdinand  marched  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  Santen :  from  whence  he  proceed- 
ed to  Rhineberg,  where  he  intended  to  pan ; 
but  the  river  had  overflowed  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  here,  as  well  as  at  Rees,  the 
shore  was  inaccessible ;  so  thai  he  found  it 
necessary  to  march  farther  down  the  river, 
and  lay  a  brid|[e  at  Grietbuyzen.  The  ene- 
my had  contrived  four  vessels  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  bridge ;  but  th^  were  all 
taken  before  they  could  put  the  design  in 
execution,  and  the  wfade  army  passed  on 
the  tenth  day  of  August,  without  any  loss 
or  further  interruption.  At  the  same  time 
the  prince  withdrew  his  garrison  from  Dus- 
seldorp, of  which  the  French  immediately 
took  possession.  Immediately  after  this  pas- 
sage he  received  a  letter  from  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  acquainting  him  that  the 
British  trScfpa  had  arrived  at  Lingen,  in 
their  route  to  Coesfeldt:  to  which  place 
general  hnhoff  was  sent  to  receive  them, 
with  a  strong  detachment  Notwithstanding 
this  junction,  the  two  armies  on  the  Rhine 
were  so  equally  matched,  that  no  stroke  of 
importance  was  struck  on  either  side  during 
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the  nmaiamg  part  of  the  camptiffn.  M.  de 
CoDtides,  seeing  no  prospect  orobtaininff 
the  least  adfantage  over  prince  Feidinand, 
detached  princeXaverius  of  Saxony  with 
A  Strong  reinforcement  to  the  prince  de 
Sonbise,  who  bad  taken  posBessiott  of  Got- 
teng«n,  and  seemed  determined  to  attack 
the  prince  of  Ysembouig  at  Eimbeck.  That 
this  offioer  mi^^t  be  able  to  give  him  a 
proper  reception,  prince  Ferdinand  detached 
general  Oberg  with  ten  thousand  men  to 
Liptadt,  from  whence,  ahoold  occasion  re- 
^uoe,  they  might  continue  their  march,  and 
join  the  Ueasians.  The  whole  body,  when 
thus  reinforced,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  general  Oberfir  now  as- 
sumed the  command:  whereas  ue  troops 
of  Soubise  were  increased  to  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand.  The  allies  had  taken 
post  upon  the  river  Fulde  at  Sangarshausen, 
where  they  hoped  the  French  would  attack 
them ;  but  the  design  .of  Soubise  was  fint 
to  difliodge  them  mm  that  advantageous 
situation.  With  this  view,  he  made  a  mo- 
tion, as  if  he  had  intended  to  turn  the  camp 
of  the  allies  by  the  road  of  MundoL  In  or^ 
der  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  sup- 
posed design,  general  Oberg  decamped  on 
the  tenth  of  October,  and,  passing  bv  the 
village  of  Landwembagen,  advanced  to- 
wards Luttenberg,  whore,  understanding 
the  enemjT  were  at  his  heels,  he  forthwith 
formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  his 
right  to  the  Fulde,  and  his  left  extending  to 
a  thicket  upon  an  eminence,  where  he  jdant- 
ed  five  field-pieces.  The  cavidry  supported 
the  wings  in  a  third  line,  the  village  of  Lut- 
tenberg was  in  the  rear,  and  four  pieces  of 
oaanon  were  mounted  on  a  rising  ground 
that  flanked  this  village.  The  Frnich  hav- 
ing likewise  passed  LAndwemfaajien,  posted 
their  left  towards  the  Fulde,  their  right  ex- 
tending for  beyond  the  left  of  the  allies, 
and  their  fiont  being  strengthened  with 
above  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  At  four  in 
the  afternoon  the  enemy  be^an  the  battle 
with  a  severe  cannonading,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  first  Une  of  their  inftntry  attacked 
major-eenetal  Zastrow,  who  was  posted  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  This  body  of 
the  French  was  repulsed ;  but  in  the  same 
moment,  a  considerable  line  of  cavalry  ad- 
vancing, charged  the  allies  in  fimnt  and 
flank.  These  were  supported  hj  a  firesh 
body  of  in&ntry  vHth  cannon,  which,  after 
a  warm  (i^ispute,  obliged  the  confoderates  to 
give  way;  and  general  Oberg,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  total  defeat,  made  a  disposition 
for  a  retreat,  which  was  performed  in  toler- 
able order ;  not  but  that  he  suffered  great- 
ly, in  passing  through  a  defile,  iitxn  tlw  fire 
of  the  enemy's  cannon,  which  was  brouj^t 
up,  and  managed  under  the  direction  of  the 
duke  de  Broglio.  Having  marched  through 


Munden  fagr  midnigfat,  the  retirinff  aniy  1^ 
till  rooming  under  arms  in  the  titde  daii 
near  Grupen,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  We- 
ser ;  but  at  daybreak  inosecuted  their  naick. 
after  having  withdrawn  the  ^larrison  fim 
Munden,  until  they  arrived  m  the  neifli- 
borhood  of  Guntersheini,  where  diev  ea- 
camped,  in  this  engaflemeDt  geaenl  Oba^ 
lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  his  aitiBeiT. 
baggage,  and  ammunition.  He  was  oUigBd 


to  abandon  a  magaaine  of  hay  and  slaw  at 


Munden,  and  leave  part  of  his 
men  in  that  place  to  the  bomsi^flf  the 
victor.    But,  after  all,  the  Frendi  genoal 
reiKped  very  little  advantage  fiom  bis  vic- 
tory, 
DF.ATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MABLBQKIUGU. 

Bv  this  time  prince  Ferdinand  bad  reliied 
into  Westphalia,  and  fixed  his  hcadqaar- 
ters  at  Monster,  while  M.  de  Conlidei  en- 
camped near  Ham  upon  the  Lne;  ■>  Ibtt. 
although  he  had  obliged  the  Fmch  nmy 
to  evacuate  Hanover  and  Hesse  in  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  year,  when*lhey  were  weak- 
ened by  death  and  distemper,  and  efcn 
driven  uem  beyond  the  Bhine^  where  thev 
sustained  a  defeat ;  yet  they  were  soon  |iBt 
in  a  condition  to  bame  all  hm  future  eodeav- 
ors,  and  penetrate  again  into  Wes^dnha. 
whsre  they  established  their  winter-qoar- 
ters,  extending  themselves  in  sock  a  Ban- 
ner as  to  command  the  whole  oonne  cf  foe 
Rhine  on  both  sides,  while  the  allies  were 
disposed  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  and  in  the  bishoprics  of  Mnnsler,  Pa- 
derbom,  and  HildeBheim.  The  Britirit 
troops  had  joined  them  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son, that  they  had  no  oppoftonily  to  mgm^ 
ixe  themsdves  in  the  fiM;  yet  the  fot^oei 
of  the  campaign,  which  they  had  sewmr 
folt,  proved  fotal  to  their  commander,  tiie 
duke  oi^  Marlborough,  who  died  of  a  ipm- 
teiy  at  Munster,  universally  kuMsted. 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  KING  OP  FKOS6IA 

Hatwo  thos  particularised  the  open- 
tions  of  the  allied  armjr  sinee  the  een- 
mencement  of  the  campaign,  v^e  dttD  oov 
endeavor  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  ki^g  of 
Prussia,  ftom  the  period  to  which  hh  amy 
was  assembled  fbft  action.  Having  collected 
his  force  as  soon  as  the  seaaon  voold  per- 
mit, he  undertook  the  siege  of  SokweidBitz 
in  form  on  the  twenty-fint  da^  of  Harek ; 
and  carried  on  his  operations  with  soch  vi^* 
or,  that  in  thirteen  da^  the  gazrison  n^ 
rendered  themselves  prisonen  of  war,  after 
having  lost  one  half  of  their  number  in  foe 
defence  of  the  pkoe.  While  one  |iait  of 
his  troops  were  engaged  in  this  service,  he 
himselC  at  the  head  of  another,  advanced 
to  the  eastern  firontier  of  Bohemia,  and  ffnt 
a  detachment  as  fiu  as  Tiantenaw,  garri- 
soned by  a  body  of  Auetrians,  who,  after  la 
obitittate  resistance,  abandoned  the  piao^ 
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uid  retreated  towards  their  grand  army.  By 
ihis  sacceas  he  opened  to  himself  a  way  into 
Bohemia,  by  which  he  poured  in  detach- 
nents  of  light  troopa,  to  raise  contributions, 
ind  harass  the  oat-poets  of  the  enemy.  At 
he  same  time  the  baron  de  la  Mothe  Fou- 
juet  marched  with  another  body  aj^^ainst 
he  Austrian  general  Jahnus;  nosted  m  the 
Hninty  of  Glatz,  whom  he  obliged  to  aban- 
lon  all  the  posts  he  occupied  in  that  coun- 
ty, and  pursued  as  far  as  Nachod,  within 
wenty  miles  of  Koningsgratz,  where  the 
prand  Austrian  army  was  encamped,  under 
he  command  of  mareechal  Daun,  who  had 
ately  arrived  from  Vienna  (11).  Over  and 
ibove  these  excursions,  the  king  ordered  a 
ndy  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  be  assem- 
lied,  to  act  under  the  command  of  his  bro- 
her  prince  Henry,  an  accomplished  war- 
ier, a^inst  the  army  of  the  empire,  which 
he  prmce  de  Deux-ponts,  with  great  diffi- 
lalty,  made  a  shift  to  form  again  near  Bam- 
»ei^,  in  Franconia. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  desi^s  were 
lerbaps  ^ven  greater  tiian  he  cared  to  own, 
esolved  to  shift  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and 
penetrate  into  Moravia,  a  fertile  country, 
^hich  had  hitherto  been  kept  sacred  from 
avage  and  contribution.  Having  formed 
in  army  of  ^^  thousand  choice  troops, 
lear  Neiss,  in  Silesia,  he  divided  them  into 
hree  columns;  the  first  commanded  by 
nareschal  Keith,  the  second  by  himself  in 
leraoD,  and  the  third  conducted  by  prince 
Maurice  of  Anhault-Dessau.  In  the  latter 
ind  of  April  they  began  their  march  to- 
wards Moravia ;  and  general  De  la  Ville, 
vho  commanded  a  bcSy  of  troops  in  that 
xmntry,  retired  as  they  advanced,  after  hav- 
ng  thrown  a  strong  reinforcement  into  01- 
Dutz,  which  the  king  was  determined  to 
•esiege.  Had  he  passed  by  this,  fortress, 
vhich  was  strongly  fortified  and  well  pro- 
'ided  for  a  vigorous  defence,  he  might  have 
dvanced  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  re- 
toced  the  emperor  to  the  necessity  of  suing 
or  peace  on  his  own  terms ;  but  it  seems 
le  was  unwilling  to  deviate  so  fiir  from  the 
ommon  maxims  of  war  as  to  leave  a  fbr- 
ified  place  in  the  rear ;  and,  therefore,  he 
letennined  to  make  himself  master  of  it 
lefore  he  should  proceed.  For  this  purpose 
twas  immediately  invested:  orders  were 
BBued  to  hasten  up  the  heavy  artillery,  and 
nareschal  Keith  was  appointed  to  superin- 
end  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  commander,  count 
)aun,  being  informed  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
esty^s  motions  and  desiorns,  quitted  his 
amp  at  Leutomyssel  in  Bohemia,  and  en- 
ered  Moravia  by  the  way  of  Billa.  Being 
till  too  weak  to  encounter  the  Prussians  in 
fie  field,  he  extended  his  troops  in  the 
leighborhood  of  the  king's  army,  between 


Gewitz  and  Littau,  in  a  mountainous  situa- 
tion, where  he  ran  little  or  no  risk  of  being 
attacked.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  quiet,  with  the  fertile  country  of  Bohe- 
mia in  his  rear,  fh>m  whence  he  drew  plen- 
tiful supplies,  and  received  daily  reinforce- 
ments. His  scheme  was  to  relieve  the  be- 
sieffCd  occasionally ;  to  harass  the  besiegers, 
and  to  intercept  their  convoys  from  Silesia ; 
and  this  scheme  succeeded  to  his  wish.  01- 
mutz  is  80  extensive  in  its  works,  and  so 
peculiarly  situated  on  the  river  Morava, 
that  it  could  not  be  completely  invested 
without  weakening  the  posts  of  the  besieg- 
ing army,  by  extending  them  to  a  prodigious 
circuit ;  so  that,  in  some  parts  they  were 
easily  forced  by  detachments  in  the  night, 
who  fell  upon  them  suddenly,  and  seldom 
failed  to  introduce  into  the  place  supplies 
of  men,  provisions,  and  ammunition.  The 
forage  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  hav- 
ing been  previously  destroyed,  the  Prussian 
horse  were  obliged  to  make  excursions  at  a 
great  distance,  consequently  exposed  to  &• 
tigue,  and  liable  to  surprise ;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  Prussians  were  not  very  expert 
in  the  art  of  town-taking. 

Count  Daun  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  circumstances,  without  haz- 
arding a  battle,  to  which  the  king  provoked 
him  m  vain.  While  the  earriaon  made  re- 
peated sallies  to  retard  ttie  operations  of 
the  besiegers,  the  Austrian  general  haraaaed 
their  foraginff  parties^  fell  upon  different 
quarters  m  their  army  in  the  nifht,  and 
kept  them  in  continud  alarm.  Neverthe- 
less, the  king  finished  his  first  parallel; 
and  proceedea  with  such  vigor  as  seemed 
to  promise  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  place, 
when  his  design  was  entirely  fiustrated  by 
an  untoward  incident  Mareechal  Daun, 
having  received  intelligence  that  a  large 
convoy  had  set  out  for  Silesia  for  the  Prus- 
sian camp,  resolved  to  seize  this  opix>rtunity 
of  compelling  the  king  to  desist  from  his 
enterprise.  He  sent  general  Jahnus,  with 
a  strong  body  of  troops,  towards  Bahm«  and 
another  detachment  to  Stadtoliebe,  with 
instructions  to  attack  the  convoy  on  differ- 
ent sides;  while  he  himself  advanced  to- 
wards the  besiegers,  as  if  he  intended  to 
give  them  batUe.  The  kmg  of  Prussia, 
fiir  from  being  deceived  by  this  feint,  began, 
ftom  the  motions  of  the  Austrian  general, 
to  suspect  his  real  scheme,  and  immediately 
dispatched  general  Ziethen,  with  a  strong 
reinforcement,  to  protect  the  convoy,  which 
was  escorted  by  eight  hattalions,  and  about 
four  thousand  men,  who  had  been  sick,  and 
were  just  recovered.  Before  this  officer 
joined  them,  the  convoy  had  been  attacked 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June ;  but  the 
assailants  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.    Mareschal  Daun,  however,  took  care 
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that  they  should  he  imnaediBtely  reinforced ; 
and  next  day  the  attack  waa  renewed  with 
much  greater  effect  Four  hundred  wag> 
ona,  guarded  by  four  battalions,  and  about 
one  thousand  troopers,  had  just  passed  the 
defiles  of  Domstadt,  when  the  Austrians 
charged  them  furiously  on  every  side ;  the 
communication  between  the  bend  and  the 
rest  of  the  convoy  was  cut  off;  and  gene- 
ral Ziethen,  after  having  exerted  aD  his 
efR>rt8  for  its  preservation,  bemg  obliged  to 
abandon  the  wagons,  retired  to  IVoppau. 
Thus  the  whole  convoy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  took  above  six  hundred 
prisoners,  together  with  general  Putkam- 
mer ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  enterprise.  This  was  a 
mortifying  necessity  to  a  prince  of  his  high 
«>irit,.at  a  time  when  he  saw  himself  on 
the  eve  of  reducing  the  place,  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  defence  which  had 
been  made  hj  general  Marshal,  the  gov- 
ernor. Nothmg  now  remained  but  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  retire  without  loss  in  the 
&ce  of  a  vigilant  enemy,  prepared  to  seize 
every  oppdftunity  of  advantage:  a  task 
which,  bow  hard  soever  it  may  appear,  he 
performed  with  equal  dextority  and  success. 
Instead  of  retiring  into  Silesia,  he  resolved 
to  avert  the  war  fh)m  his  own  dominions, 
and  take  the  route  of  Bohemia,  the  frontiers 
of  which  were  lefl  uncovered  by  mareeohal 
Daun*s  last  motion,  when  he  advanced  his 
quarters  to  Posnitz,  in  order  to  succor  01- 
mutz  the  more  efibctuaily.  After  the  king 
had  taken  his  measures,  he  carefully  con- 
cealed his  design  f)rom  the  enemy,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  convoy, 
prosecuted  the  operations  of  the  siege  with 
redoubled  vigor,  tfll  the  first  day  of  July, 
when  he  decamped  in  the  night,  and  began 
his  march  to  Bohemia.  He  himself  with 
one  division,  took  the  road  to  Konitz ;  and 
roareschal  Keith  having  brought  away  all 
the  artillery,  except  four  mortars,  ana  one 
disabled  cannon,  pursued  his  march  by  the 
way  of  Littau  to  Muglitz  and  Tnbau.  Al- 
though his  Prussian  majesty  bad  gained  an 
entire  march  upon  the  Austrians,  their 
light  troops,  commanded  by  the  generals 
Buccow  and  Laudohn,  did  not  fail  to  attend 
and  harass  his  army  in  their  retreat;  but 
thehr  endeavors  were  in  a  great  measure 
firqstrated  by  the  conduct  and  circumspec- 
tion of  the  Prussian  commanders.  -After 
the  rear  of  the  army  had  passed  the  defiles 
of  Krenau,  general  Lasci,  who  was  posted 
at  Giban  with  a  lar^e  body  of  Austrian 
troops,  occupied  the  village  of  Krenau  with 
a  detachment  of  grenadiers,  who  were  soon 
didodged ;  and  the  Prussians  pursued  their 
march  by  Zwittau  to  Leutomyssel,  where 
tliey  seized  a  magazine  of  meal  and  forage. 
In  the  mean  time,  general  de  Ratzo,  who 


conducted  the  proviaioos  and  aitilleiy» 
the  hills  of  Hollitz  posBeased  hv  tbe  a   _. 
who  cannonaded  him  as  he  adYanced;  he 
mareachal  Keith  coming  up  ocdesred  hia  k 
be  attacked  in  the  rear,  aiid  tbew  fled  m. 
a  wood  with  precipitaticn,  with  tne  lorn  tf' 
six  officers  and  three  hundred 
were  taken  prisonera.     While  the 
chal  was  thus  employed,  the  ~  ~  _ 
from  Leutomyssel  to  Koningajgrata;,  wfaor 
general  Buccow,  who  had  got  the  sbvt  of 
him,  was  posted  with  seven  tbonaaiid  ata 
belund  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  iatzeoKbamsk 
which  they  had  thrown  up  aB  louDd  tte 
city.    The  Prussian  troops  ma  they  aniivd 
passed  over  the  little  river  Adler,  aad  as 
the  enemv  had  broken  down  the  Wfei 
over  the  Mbe,  the  king  ordered  them  to  be 
repdred  with  all  expedition,  beiitf  daler- 
mmed  to  attack  the  Austrian  intrcDtoiieBfc; 
but  general  Buccow  did  not  wait  fir  hk 
approach.  He  abandoned  hia  intreocbiDeMa. 
and  retired  with  his  troops  to  Clom^;  • 
that  the  king  took  poesessiaii  of  tbe  nnt 
important  p^  of  Eaningq^ratz,  witfaoat 
further  opposition.    An  Austrian  corpa  hsf- 
mg  taken  post  between  him  and  HoUitz,  is 
Older  to  obstruct  the  march  of  tbe  artiUor; 
he  advanced  against  them  in  peraon,  aac 
having  driven  them  from  the  pace,  sJl  hii 
cannon,  military  stores,  proviaiaov  vith  &> 
teen  hundred  sick  and  wounded  men,  «• 
rived   in   safety  at  Kooiiungratz,  wfaec 
the  whole   army  encamped.     Hii   intea- 
tion  was  to  transfer  the  aeat  of  war  fin 
Moravia  to  Bohemia,  where  he  abenid  be 
able  to  maintain  a  more  easy  onmnwinifatya 
with  his  own  dominians ;  bat  a  more  povet- 
ful  motive  soon  obliged  him  to  change  ks 
resolution. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  RUSSIAIi& 
Afteb  tbe  Russian  troops  under  Apfszic 
had  retreated  from  Pomerania  in  die  oook 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  cauisa 
seemed  ready  to  change  her  siystem,  tbe 
courts  of  Vienna  and  VersaiDes  had,  br 
dint  of  subsidies,  promises,  preaeots,  vi 
intrigues,  attached  her,  in  all  apfxanzne. 
more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  ccaMenej, 
and  even  induced  her  to  augmoit  tbe  iwb- 
ber  of  troops  destined  to  act  agisflt  tbe 
Prussian  monarch.    She  not  oalf  qgaed 
her  accession  in  ferm  to  the  qnadniple  alli- 
ance with  the  empress-queen  and  tbe  kiags 
of  France  and  Sweden;  hut,  in  order  to 
manifest  her  zeal  to  tbe  commcD  cause,  the 
diflgraced  her  chancellor,  count  BestocbeC 
who  was  supposed  averse  to  the  war:  ^ 
divided  her   forces  into   sepaimte  bote 
under  the  command  of  the  ffenenk  Far- 
mer and  Browne,  and  ordered  tbem  to  ^ 
their  troops  in  motion  in  the  middle  of  wio- 
ter.    Former  accordingly  began  bis  oard 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  €D  tbe 
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twenty-weond  hk  Uglit  Uoope  took  posse*- 
inoD  of  fionm^sbeig*  the  capital  of  FVossia, 
vrithout  oppoeitioo:  he  the  king's  forces 
bad  quitted  that  oountryy  in  wder  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  the  western  parts  of  rome- 
renia.  Thej  did  not,  however,  maintain 
themselves  m  this  part  of  the  country ;  hut, 
after  having  ravaged  some  districts,  return- 
ed to  the  main  hody,  which  halted  on  the 
Vistula,  to  the  no  small  disturhance  of  the 
cit/  of  DantzicL  The  resident  of  the 
czarina  actually  demanded  that  the  magis- 
trates should  receive  a  Russian  garrison :  a 
demand  wliich  they  not  only  peremptorily 
refused,  but  ordered  all  the  citizens  to  arms, 
and  took  every  other  method  to  provide  for 
their  defence.  At  length,  after  some  nego- 
tiation with  general  Former,  the  aflair  was 
compromisea:  he  desisted  from  the  demand, 
and  part  of  his  troops  paeBed  the  Vistula, 
seemingly  to  invade  Pomerania,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  which  count  Dohna  had 
assembled  an  army  of  Prussians  to  oppose 
their  progresBL  But  after  they  had  pillaged 
the  open  country,  they  rejoined  their  UMun 
body ;  and  general  Fermer,  turning  to  the 
lefl,  advan^  to  Silesia,  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  Russian  army  com- 
manded by  Browne,  who  had  taken  his 
route  through  Poland,  and  already  passed 
the  Poena.  By  the  first  of  July,  both  bo- 
dies had  reached  the  frontiers' of  Silesia, 
and  some  of  their  coesacks,  penetrating  into 
that  provmce,  had  committed  dreadful  rav- 
ages, and  overwhelmed  the  inhabitants  with 
constematioQ.  Count  Dohna,  with  the  Prus* 
sian  army  under  his  command,  had  attended 
their  motions,  snd  even  passed  the  Oder  at 
Frankfort,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  give 
them  battle ;  but  he  was  too  much  inferior 
in  number  to  hazard  such  a  step,  which 
became  an  object  of  his  sovereini's  own 
personal  attention.  Mareschal  Daun  had 
followed  the  kine  into  Bohemia,  and,  on  the 
twenty-second  ouiy  of  July,  encamped  on 
the  hiUs  of  libischau,  a  situation  almost 
inaccessible,  where  he  resolved  to  remain, 
and  watch  the  motiohs  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  until  some  opportunity  should 
ofier  of  acting  to  advantage.  Nature  seems 
to  have  expressly  formed  this  commander 
with  talents  to  penetrate  the  designs,  em- 
barrass the  genius,  and  check  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  Prussian  monarch.  He  was 
justly  compared  to  Fabius  Maximus,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  Cunctator.  He 
possessed  all  the  vigilance,  caution,  and  sa- 
gacity of  that  celebrated  Roman.  Like 
him,  he  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  ene« 
my,  harassing  their  parties,  accustoiping 
the  soldiers  to  strict  discipline,  hard  ser- 
vice, and  the  ftce  of  a  formidable  foe,  and 
watching  for  opportiwities,  which  he  knew 


how  to  seiie  with  eqoal  oourage  ud  oe* 
lerity. 

THE  PRUSSIANS  DEFEAT  THE  RU88I  AlfS. 
Ths  long  of  PruBBiAt  being  induced  by  a 
ooneurrsBce  of  motives  to  atq>  the  progress 
<^  the  Russians  in  Silesia,  made  his  dispo- 
sitbns  for  retreating  fiom  Bohemia^  and  oo 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July  quitted  the  camp 
at  Koningsgiatz.  He  was  attwaded  in  his 
march  fay  three  thousand  Austrian  light 
troops,  who  did  not  fiul  to  incommode  his 
rear;  but,  notwithstanding  these  impedi- 
ments, he  passed  the  Mittau,.  proceeded  on 
his  route^  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  August 
arrived  at  Landshut  From  thence  he  has- 
tened with  a  detachment  towards  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  and  joined  the  army  command- 
dH  by  lieutenant-general  Dohna  at  Goms. 
Then  the  whole  army  passed  the  Oder  vf  a 
bridge  thrown  over  at  Gsitavise,  and  havmff 
rested  oae  day,  advanced  to  Dertmttze^ 
where  he  encamped.  The  Russians,  under 
general  Fermer,  were  posted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  river  Mitzel,  their  right 
extending  to  the  villMre  of  Zicker,and  their 
left  to  Quertchem.  The  king  being  deter- 
mined to  hazard  a  battle,  passed  the  Mitzel 
on  the  twenty-fifUi  in  the  mornings  and 
turning  the  flaiik  of  the  enemy,  drew  up  his 
army  in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain  betweim 
the  little  river  and  the  town  of  Zorndort*. 
The  Russians,  bj  whom  he  was outnumbei- 
ed,  did  not  declme  the  dispute ;  but  as  tiie 
ground  did  not  permit  them  to  extend  them- 
selves, they  appeared  in  four  lines,  forming 
a  front  on  every  side,  defended  by  cannon 
and  a  chevaux-de-frise,  their  right  flank 
covered  by  the  village  of  Zwicker.  After 
a  warm  cannonade,  the  Prussian  infimtry 
were  ordered  to  attack  the  village,  and  a 
body  of  grenadiers  advanced  to  the  assault; 
but  this  brigade  unexpectedly  giving  way, 
occasioned  a  considerable  opening  m  the 
line,  and  left  the  whole  left  flank  of  the  in- 
fancy uncovered.  Before  the  enemy  could 
take  advantage  of  this  incident,  the  interval 
was  filled  up  by  the  cavalry  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Seydlitz :  and  the  king, 
with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  substitute 
another  choice  body  of  troops  to  carry  on 
the  attack.  This  began  about  noon,  and 
continued  for  some  time,  during  which  both 
sides  fought  with  equal  courage  and  perse- 
verance :  at  length  general  Sevdlitz,  having 
routed  the  Russian  cavalry,  fell  upon  the 
flank  of  the  in&ntry  with  great  fury,  which 
being  also  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  Prus- 
sian artillery,  they  abandoned  the  village, 
together  with  their  military  chest,  and  great 
part  of  their  bagsage.  Notwithstanding 
this  loss,  which  had  greatly  disordered  their 
right  wing,  they  continued  to  stand  their 
ground,  and  temble  havoc  was  made  among 
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them,  not  only  with  the  sword  and  bavonet, 
but  alflo  by  the  cannon,  which  were  loaded 
with  grape-ebot,  and,  beinff  excellently 
eerved,  did  f  mt  execution.  Towards  even- 
ing the  confusion  among  them  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  in  all  probability  they 
would  have  been  entirely  routed,  had  they 
not  been  ftvored  by  the  approaching  dark- 
Dees,  as  well  as  by  a  particular  operation 
which  was  very  gallantly  performed.  One 
.  of  the  Russisa  generals  perceiving  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  turned  against  them,  rallied 
a  select  body  of  troops,  and  made  a  vigorous 
impression  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Prus- 
sians. This  effi>rt  diverted  their  attention 
so  stronffly  to  that  quarter,  that  the  right  of 
the  Russians  enjoved  a  respite,  during  which 
they  retired  in  tolerable  order,  and  occupild 
a  new  post  on  the  right,  where  the  rest  of 
their  forces  were  the  more  easily  assembled. 
In  this  battle  they  are  said  to  have  lost  above 
fifteen  thousand  men,  thirty-seven  colors, 
five  standards,  twelve  mortars,  the  greater 
part  of  their  baggage,  and  above  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon.  Amonf  the  prison- 
ers that  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  victor, 
were  several  general  officers,  and  a  good 
number  lost  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  victory  cost  the  king  above  two  thou- 
sand men,  including  some  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, particularly  two  aides-du-camp,  who 
attended  his  own  person,  which  he  exposed 
without  scruple  to  all  the  perils  of  the  day. 
It  would  have  redounded  still  more  to  his 
glory,  had  he  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage ;  for, 
after  all  resistance  was  at  an  end,  the  wretch- 
ed Russians  were  hewn  down  without  mer- 
cv.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the 
Prussian  soldiers  were,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, exasperated  against  this  enemy,  because 
they  had  laid  waste  the  country,  burned  the 
villages,  ruined  the  peasants,  and  commit- 
ted many  horrid  acts  of  barbarity,  which  the 
practice  of  war  could  not  authorize.  {See 
note  3  O,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol]  The 
Prussian  army  passed  the  night  underarms, 
and  next  morning  the  cannonade  was  re- 
newed against  the  enemy,  who,  nevertheless, 
maintained  that  position,  without  flinching. 
On  the  twenty-seventh,  they  seemed  deter- 
mined to  hazard  another  action,  and  even 
attack  the  conquerors ;  instead  of  advancing, 
however,  they  took  the  route  of  Landsberg ; 
but  afterwards  turned  off  towards  Vietzel, 
and  posted  themselves  between  the  river 
Warta  and  that  village.  Inunediately  afler 
the  battle,  general  Fermer  (12),  who  had  re- 
ceived a  sliffht  wound  in  the  action,  sent  a 
trumpet  witn  a  letter  to  lieutenant-general 
Dohna,  desiring  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
two  or  three  days  to  bury  the  dead,  and  take 
care  (^  the  wounded ;  and  presenting  to  his 
PrusBian  majesty  the  humble  request  of  j 


with  the  loss  of  blood,  that  he  might  have  i 
passport,  by^  virtue  of  which  he  cmild  be  n- 
moved  to  a  place  ^ere  be  shooU  find  sod 
accommodati<m  as  his  situation  required  h 
answer  to  this  message,  count  Dofaoa  gSTs 
the  Russian  general  to  understand,  that  as 
his  Prussian  majesty  remained  master  of  the 
field,  he  would  give  theneceasazyoidersfbr 
interring  the  dead,  and  taking  care  of  the 
wounded  on  both  sides :  he  refused  a  as- 
pension  of  arms,  but  slanted  the  request  of 
general  Browne;  and  concluded  hs  letter 
by  complaining  of  the  outrages  which  the 
Russian  troops  still  continued  to  commit,  in 
pillaginff  ana  burning  the  lang'B  villsges. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  no  sooner  re 
pulsed  the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  than  his 
presence  was  required  in  anoth^.  Wbec 
he  quitted  Bdiemia,  marescbal  Dson,  at  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  prince 
de  Deuxponts,  who  comnfianded  the  forces 
of  the  empire,  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  in  oider 
to  surround  the  king*s  brother  prince  Hairy, 
who,  without  immeiiate  succor,  wodU  not 
have  been  able  to  preserve  his  fbotjng  ia 
Saxony.  The  Prussian  monarch,  tbexme. 
determined  to  support  him  with  all  poesl^ 
expedition.  In  a  few  days  after  the  botde, 
he  began  his  march  from  Gastrin  with  »  re- 
inforcement of  twenty-four  hattalioos  ud 
great  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  porsied  his 
route  with  such  unwearied  diligence,  that 
bv  the  fifth  day  of  September  he  reached 
Torgau,  and  on  the  eleventh  joined  his  bp> 
ther.  Mareschal  Daun  had  posted  himself 
at  Stolpen,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Elbe,  m 
order  to  preserve  an  easy  caaunonicalxiB 
with  the  army  of  the  empire  encamped  m 
the  neighborhood  of  Roningstein,  to  &var 
the  operations  of  general  Laodofan,  whoia^ 
advanced  through  the  Lower  Lusatia  lo  tkt 
frontiers  of  Brandenburgh :  to  make  a  diver- 
sion from  the  southern  parts  of  Slesa, 
where  a  body  of  Austrian  troops  acted  ander 
the  command  of  the  generals  Haanche  sad 
de  Ville ;  and  to  interrupt  the  conuDQiica- 
tion  between  prince  Henrv  and  the  capital 
of  Saxony.  On  the  fifth  day  of  September. 
the  garrison  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Kbninp- 
stein  surrendered  themselves  ptrisooeis  of 
war,  after  a  very  feeble  resistancev  to  the 
prince  de  Deuxponts,  who  forthwith  took 
possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Pixna. 
When  the  king  of  Prussia  therefore  arrived 
at  Dresden,  he  found  the  army  of  the  eia- 
pire  in  this  position,  and  mareschal  Dana 
in  a  still  stronger  situation  at  Stolpen,  vith 
bridges  of  communication  thrown  orer  the 
Elbe,  so  that  he  could  not  attack  them  with 
any  prospect  of  advantage.  He  had  no  other 
resolution  to  take  but  ti^t  of  endeavoring  6» 
cut  them  off  from  supplies  of  provisian,  oa^ 
with  this  view  he  marched  to  Bautzen,  whkk 


general  Browne,  who  was  much  weakened  jhe  occupied.    This  motion  obliged  the  Aua^ 
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rian  jfeneml  to  quit  bis  camp  at  Stolpen, 
tut  he  ciMMe  another  of  equal  strength  at 
ibau ;  yet  be  afterwards  advanced  to  Ritt- 
itz,  ttuLt  he  might  be  at  hand  to  seize  the 
irat  favorable  occasion  of  executing  the 
esoiution  he  had  Jbnned  to  attack  thelPrus- 
ian&    The  king  having  detached  general 
Utzow  on  his  left,  to  take  poaaession  of 
rVeisaenberg,  marched  forwards  with  the 
ody  of  his  army,  and  posted  himself  in  the 
leighborhood  of  Hochkirchen,  after  having 
lislodged  the  Austrians  from  that  village. 
Matters  were  now  brought  to  such  a  delicate 
risis,  that  a  battle  seemed  inevitable,  and 
qually  desired  by  both  parties,  as  an  event 
hat  would  determine  whether  the  Austrians 
hould  be  obliged  to  retreat  for  winter-quar- 
ers  into  Bohemia,  or  be  enabled  to  maintain 
heir  ground  in  Saxony.    In  this  situation 
aareschal  Daun  resolved  to  act  ofiensively ; 
fld  formed  a  scheme  for  attacking  the  right 
iank  of  the  Prussians  by  surprise.    This 
neasure  was  suggested  to  him  by  an  over- 
i^ht  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  neglected 
0  occupy  the  heights  that  comman&d  the 
Ulage  cf  Hochkirchen,  which  was  only 
fuaroed  by  a  few  free  companies.    He  de- 
ennined  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  very 
lark  night,  and  to  employ  the  flower  of  his 
irhole  armv  on  this  important  service,  well 
:Dowing,  that  should  tl^y  penetrate  through 
he  flank  of  the  enemy,  th^  whole  Prussian 
tmy  would  be  disconcerted,  and  in   all 
probability  entirely  ruined.    Having  taken 
lis  measures  with  wonderful  secrecy*  and 
:ircQmspection,  the  troops  began  to  move  in 
he  night  between  the  thirteenth  and  fbur- 
eenth  of  October,  &vored  by  a  thick  fog, 
i[hich  greatly  increased  the  darkness  of  the 
iight    Their  first  care  was  to  take  posaes- 
iion  of  the  hill  that  commanded  Hochkir- 
chen, firom  whence  they  poured  down  upon 
he  vilhtge,  of  which  they  took  possession, 
iter  having  cut  in  pieces  the  free  compa- 
liee  posted  there.   The  action  began  in  this 
laarter  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
inoed  several  hours  with  great  fiiry,  for, 
wtwithstanding  the  impetuous  efforts  of  the 
Vustrian  troops,  and  the  oonftision  occasion- 
id  among  the  Prussians  by  the  surprise,  a 
'^Tous  stand  was  made  by  some  general 
)mcer8,  who,  with  admirable  expedition  and 
presence  of  mind,  assembled  and  arranged 
he  troops  as  they  coiild  take  to  their  arms, 
md  led  them  up  to  the  attack  without  dis- 
inctkm  of  regiment,  place,  or  precedence. 
iVfaile  the  action  was  obstinately  and  des- 
perately maintained  in  this  place,  amidst  all 
he  horrors  of  darkness,  carnage,  and  oonfu- 
lion,  the  king  being  alarmed,  exerted  all  his 
personal  activity,  address,  and  recollection, 
n  drawing  regularity  from  disorder,  arrang- 
(t^  the  different  corps,  alteriiij^  positions, 
reinforcing?  weak  posts,  encouraffmff  the  sol- 
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diery,  and  opposing  the  effints  of  the  ene- 
my ;  for  although  they  made^heir  chief  im- 
preasbn  upon  the  right,  by  the  village  of 
Hochkirchen,  roarescnal  Daun,  in  (U-der  to 
divide  the  atteqtion  of  the  king,  made  aa- 
otiier  attack  upon  the  left,  which  was  with 
difficully  sustuned,  and  effectually  prevent^ ' 
ed  him  from  sending  reinforcements  to  the 
right,  where  mareschal  Keith,  under  the 
gieatest  disadvantages,  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
enemy's  chief  endeavors.    Thus  the  battle 
ed  till  nine  in  the  morning,  when  this 
hint  oflScer  was  shot  thvou^  the  heart 
ince  Francis  of  Brunswick  nad  met  with 
the  same  fote ;  prince  Maurice  of  Aofaalt 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  many 
others  were  either  slain  or  disaUed.    As  the 
right  wing  had  been  surprised,  the  tents  con- 
tinued standing,  and  greatly  embanassed 
them  in  their  defence.    The  soldiers  had 
never  been  properly  drawn  up  in  order ;  the 
enemy  still  persevered  in  their  attack  with 
successive  reinforcements  and   redoubled 
resoliitbn ;  and  a  considerable  slaughter  was 
made  by  their  artillery,  which  they  had 
brought  up  to  the  heights  of  Hochkirchen. 
All  Siese  circumstances  concurring,  could 
not  foil  to  increase  the  confusioQ  and  disas- 
ter of  the  Prussians;  so  that  about  ten  the 
king  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Dc^reschuts, 
with  the  loss  of  seven  thoMnd  men,  of  all 
his  tents  and  part  of  his  baggage.   Nor  had 
the  Austrian  general  much  cause  to  boast  of 
his  victory.    His  loss  of  men  was  pretty 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  tlie  Prussian  mon- 
arch: and  whatever  reputation  he  mi^ht 
have  acquired  in  foilinjr  tliat  enterprinn^ 
prince,  certainly  his  design  did  not  take  e& 
feet  in  its  fbll  extent,  for  the  Prussians  were 
next  day  in  a  condition  to  hazard  another 
engagement   The  king  of  Prussia  had  sus- 
tained no  damage  which  he  could  not  easily 
repair,  except  the  death  of  mareschal  Keith, 
which  was  doubtless  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune. [See  note  SP-,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 
His  Prussian  majesty  remained  with  his 
army  ten  days  at  Dobreschutz,  during  which 
he  endeavored  to  bring  the  Austrians  to  a 
second  engagement;  but  count  Dann  de- 
clined the  invitation,  and  kept  bis  forces 
advaotageouslv  posted  on  eminences  plant- 
ed with  artillery.    His  aim  having  been 
frustrated  at  Hochkirchen,  where  he  fought 
with  many  advantages  on  bis  side,  be  would 
not  hazard  another  battle  on  equal  terms, 
with  such  an  enterprising  enemy,  rendered 
more  vigilant  by  the  check  he  had  received, 
already  reinforced  from  the  army  of  prince 
Henry,  and  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
trieve the  laurel  which  had  been  snatched 
fsom  him  by  the  wiles  of  stratagem,  rather 
than  •  by  the  hand  of  valor.   Count  Daun, 
having  nothing  more  to  hope  from  the  ac- 
tive operations  of  his  own  army,  contented 
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himeelf  with  amiuinff  the  Proflsuui  mooarch 
in  Lusatia,  while  the  Aostrian  generak* 
Harache  and  De  Ville,  should  proaecate  the 
redactioD  of  Neias  and  Goad,  in  Silesia, 
which  they  now  actually  invested.  As  the 
Prussian  monarch  could  not  spare  detach- 
ments to  oppose  every  d^erent  corps  of  his 
enemies  that  acted  against  him  in  difierent 
parts  of  his  dominions,  he  resolved  to  make 
up  in  activity  what  he  wanted  in  number, 
and,  if  possible,  to  raiM  the  siege  of  Neiss 
in  person.  With  this  view  he  decamped 
from  Dobreechutz,  and,  in  siffht  of  the  ene- 
my, marched  to  Gorlitz  wimout  the  least 
interruption.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
towards  Silesia  with  his  usual  expedition, 
notwithstanding  all  the  endeavors  and  ac- 
tivity of  general  Laudohn,  who  harassed 
the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  and  gained  some 
petty  advantages  over  thenu  Count  Daun 
not  only  sent  this  detached  corps  to  retard 
them  in  their  march ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
hy  another  route,  detached  a  strong  rein- 
forcement to  the  army  of  the  besieger&  In 
the  mean  time,  havingf  receiv^  intdiligence 
that  the  army  of  pnnce  Henry  in  Saxony 
was  considerabljr  weakened,  he  himself 
marched  thither,  in  hopes  of  expelling  the 
prince  from  that  country,  and  reducing  the 
capital  in  the  king*8  absence.  Indeed,  his 
designs  were  ||ill  more  extensive,  for  he 
proposed  to  reduce  Dresden,  Leipeic,  and 
Torgau  at  the  same  time ;  the  first  with  the 
main  body  under  his  own  direction,  the  sec- 
ond by  the  army  of  the  empire  under  the 
prince  de  Deuxponts,  and  the  third  by  a 
corps  under  general  Haddick,  while  the 
forces  directed  by  Laudohn  should  exclude 
the  king  from  Lusatia.  In  execution  of  this 
plan  he  marched  directly  to  the  EUbe,  which 
he  passed  at  Pirna,  and  advanced  to  Dres- 
den, which  he  hoped  would  surrender  with- 
out putting  him  to  the  trouble  of  a  formal 
siege.  The  army  of  prince  Henry  had  al- 
ready retired  to  the  westward  of  this  capi- 
tal before  the  prince  de  Deuxponts,  who  had 
found  means  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  Leipsic,  and  even  invested  that  city. 
During  these  transactions  general  Haddick 
advanced  against  Torgau. 

SUBURBS  OF  DRESDEN  BURNT. 
The  field-mareschal  count  Daun  appear- 
ing on  the  sixth  day  of  November  within 
sight  of  Dresden,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  encamped  next  day  at  Lockowitz, 
and  on  the  eighth  his  advanced  troops  at- 
tacked the  Prussian  hussars  and  independ- 
ent battalions,  which  were  posted  at  Stries- 
sen  and  Gruenewiese.  Count  Schmettau, 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
ten  thousand  men,  apprehensive  that,  in  the 
course  of  skirmishing,  the  Austrian  troops 
might  enter  the  suburbs  pell-mell,  posted 
colonel  Itzenplitz,  with  seven  hundred  men, 


in  the  redoubts  that  surrounded  the  soboris. 
that  in  case  of  emergency  they  migbt  sop- 
port  the  irregulars:  at  the  same  time, as 
the  bouses  that  constituted  the  subaibs  were 
generally  so  high  as  to  overlook  the  nnh 
parts,  and  command  the  city,  he  prepared 
combustibles,  and  gave  notice  to  the  mags- 
trates  that  they  would  be  set  on  fire  as  soqb 
as  an  Austrian  should  appear  within  the 
place.  This  must  have  been  a  dreadful  de- 
claration to  the  iiihabitants  of  these  sub- 
urbs, which  compose  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant towns  in  Europe.  In  these  houses, 
which  were  generally  lofty  and  napd6oeau 
the  fashionable  and  wealthy  class  of  people 
resided,  and  here  a  number  oi  aitste  car- 
ried on  a  variety  of  curious  inani£ctiire& 
In  vain  the  magistrates  implored  the  nercj 
and  fi>rbearance  of  the  Prussian  gofem&r, 
and  represented,  in  the  most  suhnsiTe 
strain,  that  as  they  were  unoonoemed  in 
the  war,  they  hoped  they  ahoaid  be  exeapi- 
ed  firom  the  horrors  of  devaatatioo.  la  ttm 
the  royal  fiimily,  who  remained  at  Dnadeo, 
conjured  him  to  spare  that  kst  refuge  of 
distressed  joyalty,  and  allow  them  at  leisi 
a  secure  residence,  since  they  were  de- 
prived of  every  other  comfort  He  conta- 
ued  inflexible,  or  rather  determined  to  eie^ 
cute  the  orders  of  his  master,  which  indeed 
he  could  not  disobey  with  any  regaid  to  bis 
own  safety.  On  the  ninth  dayof  Notem- 
ber,  about  noon,  the  Austrian  vanguud  at- 
tacked the  advanced  post  of  the  garreuo. 
repelled  the  hussars,  drove  the  ind^Kodeo: 
battalions  into  the  suburbs,  and  forced  diree 
of  the  redoubts,  while  their  cannon  pkaved 
upon  the  town.  The  governor,  expectixi^  t 
vi^rous  attack  next  day,  recalled  his  troops 
within  the  city,  after  they  had  set  fire  tD 
the  suburbs.  At  three  in  the  osonunfrtbe 
signal  was  made  for  this  terriUe  oathfn- 
tion,  which  in  a  little  time  rednoed  to  a^ 
the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Pima,  whkfa  bad 
so  lately  flourished  as  the  seat  of  gajetr. 
pleasure,  and  the  ingenious  arte.  Everr 
bosom  warmed  vKth  ^nevoleooe  mast  be 
aflected  at  the  recital  of  such  calamities. 
It  excites  not  only  our  compasBiaB  for  the 
unhappy  suflferers,  but  also  our  reaeotDjeirt 
against  the  perpetrators  of  such  eoonrnt}*. 
Next  day  mareachal  Daun  sent  an  officer  to 
count  Schmettau,  vnth  a  message,  express- 
ing his  surprise  at  the  destractian  of  the 
suburbs  in  a  royal  residence,  an  ad  of  io- 
humanity  unheard  of  among  Chnstiane.  He 
desired  to  know  if  it  was  1^  the  govenurV 
order  this  measure  was  taken ;  and  aasored 
him,  that  he  should  be  responsihle,  ia  hu 
person,  for  whatever  outra^^es  bad  been  <r 
might  be  committed  against  a  phee  d 
which  a  royal  family  resided.  Schmettn 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  orders 
to  defi?nd  the  town  ta  the  last  extrefBitr, 
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and  that  the  preservation  of  what  remained  i 
depended  entirely  on  the  conduct  of  his  ez-j 
ceUency ;  for,  should  he  think  proper  to  at- 
tack the  place,  he  (the  governor)  would  de- 
fend himself  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
street  to  street,  and  even  make  his  last 
efibrt  in  the  royal  palace,  rather  than  aban- 
don the  city.  He  excused  the  destruction 
of  the  subturbs  as  a  necessarv  measure,  au- 
thorized hy  the  practice  of  war ;  hot  he 
would  have  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  re- 
concile this  step  to  the  laws  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, and  fu  less  to  the  dictates  of  common 
humanity.  Indeed,  if  the  scene  had  hap- 
pened in  an  enemy^s  oountnr,  or  if  no  other 
step  could  have  saved  the  lives  and  libera 
ties  of  himself  and  his  earrison,  such  a  des- 
perate remedy  might  nave  stood  excused 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations ;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  occupied  a  neutral  city, 
over  which  he  could  exercise  no  other  pow- 
er and  authority  hut  that  which  he  derived 
firom  illegal  fbroe  and  violence  i  nor  was  he 
at  all  reduced  to  the  necessity  <^  sacrificing 
the  place  to  his  own  safety,  inasmuch  as  he 
might  have  retired  unmolested,  by  virtue  of 
an  honorable  capitulation,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  demand.  Whether  the  peremp- 
tory order  of  a  superior  will,  in  foro  cmi'- 
scienli^  justify  an  officer  who  hath  com- 
mitted an  illegal  or  inhunuin  action,  is  a 
question  that  an  English  reader  will  scarce 
leave  to  the  determination  of  a  Crerman 
casuist  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
armed  men  in  his  retinue.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  Mr.  Ponickau,  the  Saxon  minister,  im- 
mediately after  this  tragedy  was  acted, 
without  waiting  for  his  master's  orders,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
complaining  of  it  as  an  action  reserved  for 
the  history  of  the  war  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  luid  kindled  in  Germany,  to  be 
transmitted  to  fiiture  ages.  He  affirmed, 
that,  in  execution  of  ^hmettau's  orders, 
the  soldiers  had  dispersed  themselves  in  the 
streets  of  the  Pima  and  Witchen  suburbs, 
broke  open  the  houses  and  shops,  set  fire  to 
the  combustibles,  added  fresh  fuel,  and  then 
shut  the  doors ;  that  the  violence  of  the 
flames  was  kept  up  by  red-hot  balls  fired 
into  the  houses,  and  along  the  streets ;  that 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  forsook  their 
burning  houses,  were  slain  by  the  fire  of 
the  cannon  and  small-arms;  that  those  who 
endeavored  to  save  their  persons  and  effects 
were  pushed  down  and  destroyed  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  posted  in 
the  streets  for  that  purpose :  he  enumerated 
particular  instances  of  inhuman  barbarity, 
and  declared  that  a  great  number  of  people 
perished,  either  amidst  the  fiames,  or  under 
the  ruins  of  the  houses.  The  destruction 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  elegant  houses, 
and  the  total  ruin  of  the  inhabitants,  were 


circumstances  in  themselves  so  deplorable, 
as  to  need  no  aggravation ;  but  the  account 
of  the  Saxon  minister  was  shamefully  ex- 
aggerated, and  all  the  particular  instances 
of  crueltv  fidse  in  every  circumstance. 
Baron  Plotho,  the  minister  of  Branden- 
burffh,  did  not  fail  to  answer  every  article 
of  Uie  Saxon  memorial,  and  refute  the  par- 
ticulars therein  alleged,  in  a  fiur  detail,  au- 
thenticated by  certilcatee  under  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates,  judges,  and  principal  in- 
habitants of  Dresden.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary part  of  this  defence  or  vindication 
was  the  conclusion,  in  which  the  baron  sol- 
emnljr  assured  the  diet,  that  the  king  of 
Prussia,  from  his  great  love  to  mankind,  al- 
ways felt  the  greatest  emoition  of  soul,  and 
the  most  exquisite  concern,  at  the  efllusion 
of  blood,  the  devastation  of  cities  and  coon- 
tries^  and  the  horrors  of  war,  by  which  so 
many  thousand  feUow-creatures  were  over- 
whelmed ;  and  that  if  his  sincere  and  hon- 
est inclination  to  procure  peace  to  Germar 
ny,  his  dear  country,  had  met  with  the  least 
regard,  the  present  war,  attended  with  audi 
bloodshed  and  desolation,  would  have  been 
prevented  and  avoided.  He,  therefore,  de- 
clared that  those  who  excited  the  present 
troubles,  who,  instead  of  extinguishing, 
threw  oil  upon  the  flames,  must  answer  to 
God  for  the  seas  of  blood  that  had  been,  and 
would  be  shed,  for  the  devastation  of  so 
many  countries,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  so 
many  innocent  individuals.  Such  declara- 
tions cost  nothing  to  those  hardened  politi- 
cians, who,  feeling  no  internal  check,  are 
determmed  to  sacrifice  every  consideration 
to  the  motives  of  rapacity  and  ambition.  It 
would  be  happy,  however,  for  mankind, 
were  princes  taught  to  believe,  that  there 
is  really  an  omnipotent  and  all-judging 
power,  that  will  exact  a  severe  account  of 
their  conduct,  and  punish  them  for  their 
guilt,  without  any  respect  to  their  persons ; 
that  pilla^g  a  whole  people  is  more  cruel 
than  robbing  a  single  person ;  and  that  the 
massacre  of  thounnds  is,  at  least,  as  crim- 
inal as  a  private  murder. 

THE  PRUSSIANS  RAISE  THE  SIEGE  OF 
NEISS,  AND  RELIEVE  DRESDEN. 
WmLK  count  Daun  was  employed  in 
making  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  the  capital 
of  Saxony,  the  king  of  Prussia  proceeded 
in  his  march  to  Neiss,  which  was  complete- 
ly invested  on. the  third  day  of  October. 
The  operations  of  the  siege  were  carried  on 
with  great  vigor  by  the  Austrian  ^neral, 
De  Harsche,  and  the  place  was  as  vigorous- 
ly defended  by  the  Prussian  governor,  Thes- 
kau,  till  the  first  day  of  November,  when 
the  Prussian  monarchT. approached,  and 
obliged  the  besiegers  to  abandon  their  en- 
terprise. M.  de  Harsche  having  raised  the 
siege,  the  king  detached  general  Fooquei 
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wkh  a  bodbp  of  troops  acrosB  the  river  Neisa, 
and  immediately  the  blockade  of  Cosel  was 
likewise  abandomed.  De  Harache  retired  to 
Bohemia,  and  de  VUIe  hovered  aboat  Jag- 
emedorf  The  fortress  of  Neiss  was  no 
sooner  relieved,  than  the  king  of  Prussia 
began  his  march  on  his  return  to  Saxony, 
wfore  his  immediate  presence  was  required. 
At  the  same  time,  the  two  bodies  under  the 
ffenerala  Dohna  and  Wedel  penetrated  by 
different  routes  into  that  country.  The  for- 
mer had  been  left  at  Gastrin,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Russians,  who  had  by  this 
time  retreated  to  the  Vistula,  and  even  cross- 
ed that  river  at  Thorn,  and  the  other  had, 
during  the  campai^,  observed  the  Swedes, 
who  had  now  enhrely  evacuated  the  Prus- 
sian territories,  so  that  Wedel  was  at  liberty 
to  eo-operate  with  the  king  in  Saxony.  He 
accordmgly  marched  to  Torgau,  the  siege 
of  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Aus- 
trian general,  Haddick,  who  was  repulsed 
by  Wedel,  and  even  pursued  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eulenbourg.  Wedel,  being  af- 
terwards  joined  by  Dohna,  drove  him  from 
thence  with  considerable  loss,  and  then  rais- 
ed the  siege  of  Leipsic.  Meanwhile,  the 
king  prosecuted  his  march  towards  the  cap- 
ital of  Saxony,  driving  before  him  tiie  body 
of  Austrian  troops,  under  Laudohn,  who  re- 
treated to  Zittau.  On  the  tenth  day  of  No- 
vember count  Daun  retired  irom  bresden, 
and  with  the  army  of  the  empure  iell  back 
towards  Bohemia ;  and  on  the  twentieth  the 
kmg  arrived  in  that  city,  where  he  approved 
of  ue  governor's  conduct  The  Russian 
general  fin-eseein^  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  maintain  his  ground  during  the  win- 
ter in  Pomerania,  unless  he  could  secure 
some  sea-port  on  the  Baltic,  by  which  he 
might  be  supplied  with  provisions,  detached 
general  Palmbach,  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  to  besiege  the  town  of  Colber|[,  an  in- 
considerable place,  very  meanly  fortified. 
It  was  accordingly  invested  on  the  third  day 
of  October;  but  the  besiegers  were  either 
so  ill  provided  with  proper  implements,  or 
BO  little  acquainted  with  operations  of  this 
nature,  that  the  garrison,  though  feeble, 
maintained  the  place  against  all  their  at- 
tacks for  six-and-twenty  days;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  they  abandoned  their  enter- 
prise, and  cruelly  ravaged  the  open  country 
in  their  retreat  Thus,  by  the  activity  and 
valor  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  his  generals 
and  officers,  six  sieges  were  raised  almost 
at  the  same  period,  namely,  those  of  Col- 
berg,  Neiss,  Cosel,  Torgau,  Leipsic,  and 
Bresden. 

INHABITANTS  OF  SAXONY  GRIEVOUSLY 

OPPRESSED. 

The  variety  of  fortune  which  the  king 

of  Prussia  experienced  in  the  course  of  this 

campaign  was  very  remarkable;  but  the| 


spirit  of  his  conduct,  and  the  rapidity  of  hif 
motions,  were  altogether  wiUioat  example. 
In  the  former  campaign  we  were  dazzled 
with  the  lustre  of  his  victories ;  in  this  we 
admire  his  fortitude  and  skill  is  ttbemmag 
the  difibrent  torrents  of  adversity,  and  rini^ 
superior  to  his  evil  fortune^  One  can  faaidly 
without  astonishment  recollecty  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  be  invaded  Mora- 
via, invested  Olmutz,  and  was  oUiged  to 
relinquish  that  design;  that  he  narched 
through  an  enemy's  country,  in  tlie  Ace  of 
a  great  army,  which,  though  it  hanaaed 
him  in  his  rietreat,  could  not,  in  a  note  of 
a  hundred  miles,  obtain  any  advast^  orer 
him ;  that  in  spite  of  his  disaster  at  Obaatz, 
and  the  difficulties  of  soch  a  man^  be  pen- 
etrated into  Bohemia,  drove  the  eneniy  nam 
Koningsgratz,  executed  another  dangeroas 
and  fittiguing  march  to  the  Oder,  defeated 
a  great  army  of  Russians,  and  reinnted  bf 
the  way  of  Saxony,  from  whence  he  drors 
the  Austrian  and  imperial  armies ;  UbI  af- 
ter his  defeat  at  i^nkirchen,  wfam  he  kft 
two  of  his  best  generals,  and  was  ohfiged  m 
leave  his  tents  standing,  he  bafBed  tiie  vigh 
lance  and  superior  number  of  the  rktatioofi 
army,  rushea  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  relief 
of  Silesia,  mvaded  by  an  Austrian  ansr. 
which  he  compelled  to  retire  with  precipi- 
tation fVom  that  province;  tiiat,  with  tie 
same  rapidity  of  motion,  he  wheeled  about 
to  Saxony,  and  once  more  rescued  it  firm 
the  hancis  of  his  adversaries ;  that  in  one 
campaign  he  made  twice  the  ciicnit  of  kb 
dommions,  relieved  them  all  in  tbeir  turns, 
and  kept  all  his  possessions  entire  against 
the  united  effi)rts  of  numeroos  armies,  oon- 
ducted  by  generals  of  consummate  skiU  and 
undaunted  resolution.  His  character  would 
have  been  still  more  complete,  if  bis  modE- 
ration  had  been  equal  to  his  courage ;  but 
in  this  particular  we  cannot  apptend  faii 
conduct  Incensed  by  the  persecating  spin: 
of  his  enemies,  he  wreaked  liis  vengeance 
on  those  who  had  done  him  no  injury ;  and 
the  cruelties  which  the  Russians  had  oooi- 
mitted  in  his  dominions  were  retaliated  upoo 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  c^  Sunooy.  In 
the  latter  end  of  September,  the  preadlent 
of  the  Prussian  military  directory  sent  a 
letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Leipsic  requir- 
ing them,  in  .the  king*s  name,  to  pay  a  new 
contribution  of  six  hundred  thoosaod  crowns, 
and  to  begin  immediately  with  the  payment 
of  one  third  part,  on  pain  of  roiJituy  exe- 
cution. In  answer  to  this  demand,  the  ma- 
gistrates represented  that  the  city  baviaf 
been  exhausted  by  the  enormous  oontrfta- 
tions  already  rais&d,  was  ab«>]utely  incapa- 
ble of  furnishing  ftirtber  supplies ;'  that  the 
trade  was  stagnated  and  ruined,  and  the  in- 
habitants so  impoverished,  that  they  conU 
no  longer  pay  the  ordinary  taxesi    This  re^ 
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loofltnnoe  nade  no  impresakm.  At  five  in 
ie  morning  the  Prussian  soldiers  assem- 
led,  and  were  posted  in  all  the  streets, 
]uares,  market-places,  cemeteries,  towers, 
Dd  steeples ;  then  the  gates  beii^  shut,  in 
ider  to  exclude  the  populace  of  the  sub- 
rbs  from  the  city,  the  senators  were 
rought  into  the  town-hall,  and  accosted  b^ 
enend  Hauas,  who  told  them,  the  king  his 
»ster  would  have  money ;  and,  if  they  re- 
jsed  to  part  with  it,  the  city  should  be 
lundered.  To  this  peremptory  address  they 
eplied  to  this  efiect : — ^  We  have  no  more 
K>Dey, — we  have  nothing  left  but  life ;  and 
^e  recommend  ourselves  to  the  king*s  mer- 
jf."  In  consequence  of  this  decmration, 
ispositions  were  made  for  giving  up  the 
ity  to  be  plundered.  .Cannon  were  planted 
1  all  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  were  or- 
ered  to  remain  within  doors,  and  every 
ouse  resounded  with  dismal  cries  and  la- 
lentations.  The  dreaded  pillage,  however, 
/as  converted  into  a  regular  exaction.  A 
arty  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  subal- 
srn,  went  from  house  to  house,  signifying 

9  every  burgher  that  he  should  pnxluce  all 
is  specie,  on  pain  of  immediate  pilla^  and 
laasacre ;.  and  every  inhabitant  delivered 
ip  his  all  without  further  hesitation.  About 
ix  in  the  evening,  the  soldiers  returned  to 
heir  quarters ;  Imt  the  magistrates  were 
letained  in  confinement,  and  all  the  citi- 
lens  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
consternation.  Happy  Britain,  who  knowest 
iuch  grievances  only  by  report !  When  the 
cing  of  Prussia  first  entered  Saxony,  at  the 
)eginning  of  the  war,  he  declared  he  had 

10  desi^  to  make  a  conquest  of  that  elec- 
orate,  but  only  to  keep  it  as  a  depoeitum 
or  the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  un- 
il  he  could  oblige  his  enemies  to  acquiesce 
n  reasonable  terms  of  peace ;  but  upon  his 
ast  arrival  at  Dresden  he  adopted  a  new 
esolution.  In  the  beginning  of  December, 
iie  Prussian  directory  of  war  issued  a  de- 
cree to  the  deputies  of  thp  states  of  the 
sloctorate,  demanding  a  certain  quantity  of 
flour  and  forage,  according  to  the  conven- 
tion formerly  settled :  at  the  same  time  si^- 
nifyin^,  that  though  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  hitherto  treated  the  electorate  as  a 
country  taken  under  bis  special  protection, 
the  &ce  of  affiiirs  was  now  changed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  for  the  future  he  would  con- 
sider it  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  con- 
quered country.  The  Russians  had  seized 
in  Prussia  all  the  estates  and  efiects  belong- 
ing to  the  king's  officers :  a  retaliation  was 
now  made  upon  the  effects  of  the  Saxon 
officers,  who  served  in  the  Russian  army. 
Seals  were  put  on  all  the  cabinets  contain- 
ing papers  belonging  to  the  pri^-counsel- 
lors  of  his  Polish  majesty,  and  uey  them- 
selves ordered  to  depart  for  Warsaw  at  a 
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very  short  warning.  Though  the  city  had 
been  impoveriahed  by  former  exactions,  and 
very  lately  subjected  to  military  execution, 
the  king  of  Prussia  demanded  freah  contri- 
butions, and  even  extorted  them  by  dint  of 
severities  that  shock  humanity.  He  sur- 
rounded the  exchange  with  soldiers,  and 
confining  the  merchants  to  straw  beds  and 
naked  apartments,  obliged  them  to  draw 
bills  fi>r  very  large  sums  on  their  foreign 
correspondents :  a  method  of  proceedinff 
much  more  suitable  to  the  despotism  of 
Persian  sophi  towards  a  conquered  people 
who  professed  a  different  faith,  than  recon- 
cilable to  the  character  -of  a  Protestant 
prince  towards  a  peaceable  nation  of  breth- 
ren, with  whom  he  was  connected  b^  the 
common  ties  of  neighborhood  and  religion. 
Even  if  they  had  acted  as  declared  ene- 
mies, and  been  subdued  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  the  excesses  of  war  on  the  side  of 
the  conqueror  ought  to  have  ceased  with 
the  hostilities  of  the  conquered,  who,  by 
submitting  to  his  sway,  would  have  become 
his  subjects,  and  in  that  capacity  had  a 
claim  to  his  protection.  To  retaliate  upon 
the  Saxons,  who  had  espoused  no  quarrel, 
the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Russians, 
with  whom  he  was  actually  at  war ;  and  to 
treat  as  a  conquered  province  a  neutral 
country,  which  his  enemies  had  entered  by 
violence,  and  been  obliged  to  evacuate  by 
force  of  arms,  was  a  species  of  conduct 
founded  on  pretences  which  overturn  all 
right,  and  confi)und  all  reason. 

PROGRESS  OF  TH£  SWEDE& 
Hatino  recorded  all  the  transactions  of 
the  campaign,  except  those  in  which  the 
Swedes  were  concerned,  it  now  remains 
that  we  should  particularize  the  progress 
which  wasmade||n  Pomerania  by  the  troops 
of  that  nation*  under  the  command  of  count 
Hamilton.  We  have  already  observed,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Prussian 
general,  Lehwafi,  had  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  the  whole  province,  except  Stral- 
sund,  which  was  likewise  invested.  This, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  been  besieged 
in  form,  had  not  Lehwald  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussians,  on  account  of  his 
great  age  and  infirmities,  and  his  successor 
count.  Dobna  been  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Russian  army 
on  the  other  side  of  Pomerania.  The  block- 
ade of  Stralsnnd  being  consequently  raised, 
and  that  part  of  the  country  entirelv  evacu- 
ated by  the  Prussians,  the  Swedish  troops 
advanced  again  frtxa  the  isle  of  Rugen,  to 
which  they  had  retired ;  but  the  supplies 
and  reinforcements  they  expected  from 
Stockholm  were  delayed  in  such  a  idanner, 
either  from  a  deficiency  in  the  subsidies 
promised  by  France,  or  from  the  manage- 
ment of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  war, 
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that  great  part  of  the  season  was  elapsed 
before  they  undertook  any  important  enter- 
pria^  Indeed,  while  they  lay  encamped  un- 
der tho^  cannon  of  Stralsund,  waiting  for 
these  supplies,  their  operations  were  retard- 
ed by  the  explosion  of  a  whole  ship-load  of 
gunpowder  intended  for  their  use ;  an  event 
imputed  to  the  practices  of  the  Pniastan 
party  in  Sweden,  which  at  this  period  seem- 
ed to  gain  ground,  and  even  threatened  a 
•change  in  the  ministry.  At  length  the  re- 
inforcement arrived  about  the  latter  end  .of 
June,  and  their  general  seemed  determined 
to  &ct  with  vigor.  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
his  army  being  put  in  motion,  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  dislodffe  the  few  Prussian 
troops  that  were  len  at  Anclam,  Demmin, 
and  other  places,  to  guard  that  ftontier; 
and  they  retreated  accordingly.  Count 
4iamilton  having  nothing  farther  to  oppose 
him  in  the  field,  in  a  very  little  time  recov- 
ered all  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  even  made 
hot  incursions  into  the  Prussian  territories. 
Meanwhile,  a  combined  fleet  of  thirty-three 
Russian  and  seven  Swedish  ships  of  war 
appeared  in  the  Baltic,  and  anchored  be- 
tween the  isles  of  Dragoe  and  Amagfa ;  but 
they  neither  landed  troops,  nor  committed 
hostilities.  The  Swedish  general  advanced 
as  ftir  as  Fehrbellin,  sent  out  parties  that 
raised  contributions  within  five  and  twenty 
miles  of  Berlin,  and  threw  the  inhabitants 
of  that  capital  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. The  king  of  Prusia,  alarmed  at  their 
progress,  dispatched  general  Wedel  from 
Dresden,  with  a  body  of  troops  that  were 
augmented  on  their  march ;  so  that,  on  the 
twentietii  of  September,  he  found  himself 
at  Berlin  with  eleven  thousand  eflfective 
men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  proceeded 
against  count  Hamilton,  while  the  prince 
of  Bevem,  with  five  thousand,  advanced  on 
the  other  side  fVom  Stetin^  At  their  ap- 
proach, the  Swedish  commander  retired,  af> 
ter  having  left  a  garrison  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred men  at  Fehrbellin,  ih  order  to  retard 
the  Prussians,  and  secure  the  retreat  of  his 
army.  The  place  was  immediately  attacked 
by  general  Wedel ;  and  though  the  Swedes 
disputed  the  ground  from  house  to  house 
with  uncommon  obstinacy,  he  at  last  drove 
them  out  of  the  town,  with  the  loss  of  one 
half  of  their  number  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  body  of  the  Swedish  army, 
without  hazarding  any  other  action,  imme- 
diately evacuated  the  Prussian  territoriee, 
and  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Stral- 
sund, intending  to  take  winter-nquarters  in 
the  isle  of  Rugen.  Count  Hamilton,  either 
disgusted  at  the  restrictions  he  had  been 
laid  under,  or  finding  himself  unable  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  his  reputation,  threw  up  his 


command,  retired  from  the  army,  mad  rr^ 

signed  all  his  other  eraployment& 

PRINCE  CHARLES  OF  SAXONY  ELECTED 
DUKE  OF  COURLAJS'IX 
Thb  king  of  Pmsna  was  not  ooly  frvw- 
ed  by  a  considerable  party  io  Sweden,  bo: 
be  bad  also  raised  a  strong  interest  in  IV 
land,  among  such  palatines  as  bad  ahny» 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  reigiung  hsa- 
ly.  These  were  now  reinforced  by  manj 
patriots,  who  dreaded  the  vicinity,  and  a»- 
pected  the  designs  of  the  Ruaaaa  amy. 
The  diet  of  the  republic  was  cpeoed  on  the 
second  day  of  November ;  and,  after  vans 
debates,  M.  Malacbowski  was  anaaiiDocs:/ 
elected  mareschal ;  bat  no  soooer  had  t2te 
chambers  of  nuncios  begun  tibdr  delibera- 
tions, than  a  number  of  voices  were  iai»e«f 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Kobiir 
troops,  who  had  taken  up  their  resJAence  ir 
Poland ;  and  heavy  oomplaints  were  made 
of  the  damages  sustained  fitNu  their  cmelu 
and  rapine.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  ap- 
pease these  clamors ;  and  many  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  refer  these  grievances  to  :be 
king  in  senate;  bat  when  tbis  difficohy 
seemed  almost  surmounted,  IVulboiidu,  ti>e 
nuncio  of  Volhynia,  stood  up,  and  dechm. 
that  he  would  not  permit  any  other  point :. 
be  discussed  in  the  diet,  while  the  ffiiiHin  i 
maintained  the  least  footing  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  republic.  Vain  were  all  tLi 
attempts  of  the  courtiers  to  pennade  mix. 
mollify  this  inflexible  patriot ;  be  sokmnly 
protested  against  their  proceedings,  and  ba^ 
tily  withdrew ;  so  that  the  mareschal  va» 
obliged  to  dissolve  the  assemUy,  and  re- 
course was  had  to  a  aenaius  cmuUimm,  tu 
concert  proper  measures  to  be  takes  m  the 
present  conjuncture.  The  kinr  of  Pokihi 
was,  on  this  occasion,  likewise  disappoiBtei: 
in  his  views  of  providing  for  his  son,  prince 
Charles,  in  the  dutchy  of  Courland.  He  hai: 
been  recommended  by  the  court  of  Ruspia, 
and  even  approved  by  the  states  of  thai 
country ;  but  two  difficulties  occurred.  The 
States  declared,  they  could  not  proceed  to  a 
new  election  during  the  life  of  their  foraaer 
duke,  count  Biron,  who  was  still  alive, 
though  a  prisoner  in  Siberia,  unless  tberr 
dutchy  should  be  declared  vacasi  by  the 
king  and  republic  of  Poland ;  aad,  accord- 
ing to  the  la^-s  of  that  country,  no  prince 
could  be  elected,  untO  he  shoold  Wve  de- 
clared himself  of  the  Augsboi^  confessioo 
His  Polish  majesty,  however,  being  deter- 
mined to  surmount  all  obstacles  to  his  scs\ 
interest,  ordered  count  Malachow^i,  hi^l 
chancellor  of  Poland,  to  deliver  to  pnrr<e 
Charles  a  diploma,  by  which  the  king  gnsi- 
ed  permissbn  to  the  states  of  Coorind  v 
elect  that  prince  for  their  duke,  and  wf- 
pointed  the  day  for  his  election  and  iu^ 
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Dent;  which  accordingly  took  place  m  the 
Dooth  of  January,  notwithstanding  the 
ilamor  of  many  Polish  grandees,  who  per^ 
ifited  in  affirming  that  the  king  had  no 
lower  to  grant  such  permission  without  the 
oDsent  of  the  diet  The  vicissitades  of 
he  campaign  had  produced  no  revolutions 
n  the  sevml  systems  adopted  by  the  dif> 
erent  powers  in  Europe.  The  czarina,  who 
Q  the  month  ,of  June  had  signified  her  sen* 
iments  and  designs  against  the  king  of 
'russia,  in  a  dedaration  delivered  to  all  the 
or^ign  ministers  at  Petersburgh,  seemed 
tow,  more  than  ever,  determined  to  act 
igOFously  in  behalf  of  the  empress-queen 
f  Htmgary,  and  the  unfortunate  king  of 
'oland,  who  still  resided  at  Warsaw.  The 
oart  of  Vienna  distributed  among  the  im- 
erial  ministers  at  the  several  courts  of  the 
mpire  copies  of  a  rescript,  explaining  the 
onduct  of  her  generals  since  the  beginning 
f  the  campaign,  and  concluded  with  ex- 
iressions  of  seIf«pprobaiion  to  this  efl^t : 
'  Tbou^  the  issue  of  the  campaign  be  not 
8  yet  entirely  satisfactory,  and  such  as  might 
e  desired,  the  imperial  court  enjoys,  at  least, 
he  sincere  satisfiiction  of  renecting,  that, 
ceording  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  it 
nstantly  took  the  most  vigorous  resolutions ; 
hat  it  was  never  deficient  in  anything  that 
oight  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  common 
ause,  and  is  now  employed  in  making  pre- 
larations,  from  which  the  most  happy  con- 
eqaences  may  be  expected.'* 
THE  KING  OF  ENGLANiyS  MEMORIAL. 
Wc  have  already  hinted  at  a  decree  of  the 
Valic  cotmcil  of  the  empire,  published  in  the 
Donth  of  August,  enjoining  all  directors  of 
:ircles,  all  imperial  towns,  and  the  noblesse 
)f  the  empire,  to  transmit  to  Vienna  an  ex- 
ict  list  of  all  those  who  had  disobeyed  the 
ivocatoria  of  the  empire,  and  adhered  to  the 
ebcllion  raised  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
nirgh ;  that  their  revenues  might  be  seques- 
er^,  and  themselves  punished  in  their 
lonors,  persons,  and  effects.  As  the  elector 
»f  Hanover  was  plainly  pointed  out,  and,  in- 
leed,  expressly  mentioned  in  this  decree,  the 
ling  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  hands  of  baron 
jemmegen,  his  electoral  minister,  presented 
I  memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  in  the 
noDth  of  November,  enumerating  the  in- 
tances  in  which  he  exerted  himself!  and 
iven  exposed  his  life,  for  the  preservation 
ind  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
n  return  for  these  important  services,  he 
observed,  that  the  empress-queen  had  refused 
lim  the  assistance  stipulated  in  treaties 
(gainst  an  invasion  planned  bv^  France, 
vhose  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  nimself  by 
lis  friendship  to  that  princess ;  and  his  im- 
)erial  majesty  even  denied  him  the  dictate- 
inl  letters  which  he  solicited ;  that  the  court 
)f  Vienna  had  signed  a  treaty  with  the  crown 


of  France,  in  which  it  was  stipalated  that 
the  French  troope  sbouhl  pass  the  Weser, 
and  invade  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  em- 
press-queen, who  ravaged  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's dominkxis  with  greater  cruelty  than 
even  the  French  had  practised;  and  the 
same  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Dettingen  in  the  defence  of  her 
imperial  majesty,  was  obliged  to  fight  at 
Hastenbeck  against  the  troops  of  that  very 
pincess,  in  defence  of  his  father^s  domm- 
ions ;  that  she  sent  commissaries  to  Hanover, 
who  shared  with  the  crown  of  France  the 
contributions  extorted  from  that  electorate : 
rejected  all  proposals  of  peace,  and  dismissed 
from  her  court  the  minister  of  Brunswick- 
Lunenbourg ;  that  his  imperial  majesty,  who 
had  swom^o  protect  the  empire,  and  oppose 
the  entrance  of  foreign  troc^  destined  to 
oppress  any  of  the  states  of  Germany,  after- 
wards required  the  king  of  England  to  with- 
draw his  troops  fVom  the  countries  which 
ihej  occupied,  that  the  French  army  might 
again  have  free  passage  into  hisCrerman  do- 
tninioDS :  that  the  emperor  had  recalled  these 
troops,  released  them  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  sovereign,  enjoined  them  to  aban- 
don their  posts,  their  colors,  and  the  service 
m  which  they  were  embarked,  <m  pain  of 
being  punished  in  body,  honor,  and  estate ; 
and  that  the  kiitg  of  England  himself  was 
threatened  with  3ie  ban  of  the  empire.  He 
took  notice,  that,  in  quality  of  elector,  he 
had  been  accused  of  refusing  to  concur  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  diet  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  of  entering  into  alliance  with 
the  kmg  of  Prussia,  joining  his  troops  to  the 
armies  of  that  prince,  employing  auxiliaries 
belonging  to  the  states  of  the  empire,  send- 
mg  English  forces  into  Germany,  where  they 
hm  taken  possession  of  Embden,  and  exact- 
ing contributions  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many. In  answer  to  these  imputations,  he 
alleged  that  he  could  not,  consistent  with  his 
own  safety,  or  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
concur  with  a  majority,  in  joining  his  troops, 
which  were  immediately  necessary  for  his 
own  defence,  to  those  which,  from  the  arbi- 
trary views  of  the  court  of  Vienna^  were 
led  against  his  friend  and  ally,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  by  a  prince  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  generality  of  the  empire,  and  on  whom 
the  command  had  been  conferred,  without  a 
previous  conclusum  of  the  Germanic  body ; 
that,  with  respect  to  his  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  he  had  a  right,  when  desert- 
ed by  his  former  allies,  to  seek  assistance 
wheresoever  it  could  be  procured ;  and  sure- 
ly no  just  ground  of  complaint  could  be  of- 
fered against  that  which  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty lent,  to  deliver  the  electoral  states  of. 
Brunswick,  as  well  as  those  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  Hesse,  and  Suckebourg,  from 
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the  opprenkms  of  their  oocdidod  enemy. 
Posterity,  he  nid,  woaM  haidlv  believe,  that 
at  a  time  when  the  troops  or  Austria,  the 
Palatinate,  and  Wirtemberff,  were  engaffed 
to  invade  the  countries  of  ue  empire,  oaer 
members  of  the  Germanic  body,  who  em- 
ployed auxiliaries  in  their  defence,  should  be 
threatened  with  outlawry,  and  sequestration. 
He  owned,  that,  in  quality  of  king,  he  had 
sent  over  Euj^lish  troops  to  Germany,  and 
taken  possession  of  Embden ;  steps  kr  which 
he  was  accountable  to  no  power  upon  earth, 
although  the  constitutions  of  the  empire  per- 
mit the  co-estates  to  make  use  of  foreign 
troops,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  inva- 
sion or  conquest  in  Germany,  but  for  their 
defence  andf  preservation..  He  also  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  resented  the  conduct,  and 
chastised  the  injustice,  of  thos^  co-estates 
who  had  assisted  his  enemies,  and  helped  to 
ravage  his  dominions :  inferring,  that  if  the 
crown  of  France  was  free  to  pillage  the 
estates  of'  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  uid  the 
landsrave  of  Hesse-Gassel,  because  they  had 
supplied  the  king  of  England  with  auxilia- 
ries; if  the  empress-queen  had  a  right  to 
appropriate  to  herself  half  of  the  contribu- 
tions raised  by  the  French  king  in  these 
countries;  surely  his  Britannic  majesty  had 
an  equal  right  to  make  those  feel  the  burden 
of  the  war  who  had  favored  the  unjust  en- 
terprises of  his  enemies.  He  expressed  his 
hope,  that  the  diet,  after  having  duly  con- 
sidered these  circumstances,  would,  by  way 
of  advice,  propose  to  his  imperial  majesty 
that  he  should  annul  his  most  inconsistent 
mandates,  and  not  only  take  effectual  meap 
sures  to  protect  the  electorate  and  its  allies, 
but  also  give  ordere  for  commencing  against 
the  empress-queen,  as  archdutchess  of  Aus- 
tria, the  elector  palatine,  and  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  such  proceedings  as  she  want- 
ed to  enforce  against  his  Britannic  majesty, 
elector  of  Brunswick-Lunenbourgi  For  this 
purpose  the  minister  now  requested  their 
excellencies  to  ask  immediately  the  neces- 
sary instructions  for  their  principals.  The 
rest  of  this  long  raemorial  contained  a  ius- 
tification  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  conduct 
in  deviating  from  the  capitulation  of  Closter- 
Seven  ;  with  a  refutation  of  the  arguments 
adduced,  and  a  retortion  of  the  reproaches 
levelled  against  the  king  of  England,  in  a 
paper  or  manifesto  composed  and  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  ministry, 
and  intituled,  **  A  parallel  of  the  conduct  of 
the  kinff  of  France  with  that  of  the  king  of 
England,  relative  to  the  breach  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Closter-Seven  by  the  Hanoverians.** 
But  to  this  invective  a  more  circumstantial 
answer  was  published:  in  which,  among 
other  curious  particulars,  the  letter  of  expos- 
tulation, said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Prussian  monarch  to  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 


ain after  the  defeat  atColiii,  is  treitod  as  ao 
udfamoiis  |neoe  of  forgery,  pradooed  by  want 
venal  pen  empbyed  to  impose  upon  the  pub- 
lic. The  author  also,  in  his  eodemvon  to 
demonstrate  his  Britannic  majesty's  avensos 
to  a  continental  war,  very  jusdy  ulwei»e^ 
that  '^none  bat  such  as  are  nnaoqqaBited 
with  the  maritime  force  of  Rngland  can  be- 
lieve, that,  without  a  diversion  on  the  cooti- 
nent,  to  employ  part  oi  the  eneoiy's  forces 
she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  hope  for  8oocesB» 
and  mamtain  her  superiority  at  sea.  fi^- 
land,  therefore,  had  no  interest  to  fooiest 
quarrels  or  wars  in  Europe;  but,  for  the 
same  reason,  there  was  room  to  fear  that 
France  would  onbrace  a  difierent  system : 
accordinglv,  she  took  no  pains  toconoeal  her 
views,  uid  her  envoys  declared  pnUidy, 
that  **a  war  upon  the  continent  was  iiieri- 
table ;  and  that  the  kin^fs  dominions  in  Ger- 
many would  be  its  principal  oibject**  He 
afterwards^  in  the  course  of  his  aigniseaii- 
ti<»,  adds,  **  That  they  most  be  very  igno- 
rant, indeed,  who  imagine  that  the  forces  of 
England  are  not  ahle  to  resist  thoseof  FVance, 
unless  the  latter  be  hindered  fion  turning 
all  her  efiEbrts  to  the  sea.  In  case  of  a  war 
upon  the  continent,  the  two  powen  mas. 
pay  subsidies ;  only  with  this  dinerence,  that 
France  can  employ  her  own  land  farces,  and 
aspire  at  conquests.**  Such  were  the  pn>- 
fessed  sentiments  of  the  British  mini^iy, 
founded  upon  eternal  truth  and  demonstia- 
tion,  and  openly  avowed,  when  the  bnaoes 
was  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of 
Grreat  Britain  to  maintain  a  war  opon  the 
continent;  but,  afterwards^  when  t^  con- 
tinental war  was  eagerly  eqioased,  fostered, 
and  cherished  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
the  English  nation,  then  the  partisans  of  tfast 
very  mmistry,  which  had  thns  declared  &t 
England,  without  any  diversion  on  tiieooa- 
tinent  of  Europe,  was  an  over-omtch  fcr 
France  by  sea,  which  may  be  termed  the 
British  element ;  thai  their  partisans,  their 
champions,  declaimers,  and  dependants,  were 
taught  to  rise  in  rebellkm  against  th^r 
former  doctrine,  and,  in  defiance  of  conmioc 
sense  and  reflection,  affirm  that  a  diversoo 
in  Germany  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
successful  issue  of  England*s  opentiane  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  facts  and^arguments  aasemhled 
in  this  elaborate  memorial,  to  expose  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  empress-queoi,  and  demcsi- 
strate  the  oppressive  measures  adopted  bf 
the  imperial  power,  it  remains  to  be  pronred. 
that  the  member  of  a  community  is  no: 
obliged  to  yield  obedience'to  the  rc»oiiition» 
taken,  and  the  decrees  poUiahed,  fay  the 
majority  of  those  who  compose  this  oomnuH 
nity;  especially  when  reinforced  with  tbe 
authority  of  the  supreme  magistrate;  aa^ 
not  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  cqbi*  > 
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ion  ott  which  that  oomimipity  wu  eitab- 


DEATH  OF  FOPE  BGNfiDICT. 
Ir  the  empfefl»^ueea  wis  not  gratified  to 
he  extent  of  her  wishes  in  the  fi)rtBDe  of 
he  cauqpaiffD*  at  least  her  setf-importaace 
V10  fletteiw  ia  another  point,  which  could 
lot  fail  <^  b^Dg  interesting  to  a  princess 
mmed  far  a  glowing  seal  ai^  inviolable  at- 
airhment  to  the  reiigioa  of  Rome.    Ia  the 
aaonth  ef  Ausust  the  pope  omferred  upon 
hec  the  tkle  of  apostolical  (|ueeB  of  Hungary, 
conveyed  bj  a  brie(  in  which  he  extolled 
her  pietT»  and  lamiched  out  into  retroepec-i 
tive  evloffiuins  of  her   predecessons  the 
psinccB  Of  Hungary,  who  had  beee  alway» 
aocuetomed  to  fiffht  and  overcome  for  the 
Catholic  faith  under  this  hdy  banner.  This 
complaxiBient,  however,  she  did  not  derive 
ftooa  the  regard  of  Prosper  Lambertini,  who 
eserciaed  the  papal  sway  under  the  assumed 
nuoe  of  Benedict  XIV.    That  pontiC  uni- 
vemlly  esteemed  for  his  good  sense,  mode- 
ration, aiid  humanity,  had  breathed  his  last 
in  the  nMrnth  of  April,  in  the  eighty*four1h 
year  of  his  age ;  and  in  Julv  was  succeeded 
in  the  papacy  by  cardinal  Uharlcs  Rexzeei- 
CO,  bisnop  of  Padua,  by  birth  a  Venetian. 
He  was  mrmeriy  auditor  ni  the  Bda;  af^ 
terwardfl  promoted  to  the  purple  by  pope 
CJement  XIL  at  the  nomination  of  the  re- 
public ef  Venice ;  was  distiaguiabed  fay  the 
title  of  St.  Maria  d'Ara  Coli,  the  pcincipal 
convent  of  the  Cordelieni,  and  nominatsd 
MOtector  of  the  Pandours,   or   IHyrians. 
When  he  ascended  the  papal  chair»  he  a»» 
awmed  the  name  of  Clement  XIIL  in  grati- 
tade  to  the  last  of  that  name,  who  was  his 
bene&ctor.    Though  of  a  disagreeable  per* 
SOD,  and  even  defemed  in  his  body,  he  en« 
^yed  good  health,  and  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion.   As  an  ecclesiastie,  his  life  was  exem- 
plary ;  his  morals  were  pure  and  unimpeach- 
ed;  in  bis  character  he  is  said  to  have  been 
learned,  diligent,  steady,  devout,  and,  in 
every  respect,  worthy  to  succeed  such  a  pre* 
decessor  as  Benedict 
KINO  OF  PORTUGAL  ASSASSINATED. 
Thb  king  of  Spain  wisely  persisted  in 
reaping  the  advantages  of  a  neutrality,  not* 
withstanding  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
partisans  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  who  en- 
deavored to  alarm  his  jealousy  by  the  con- 
questB  which  the  English  had  projected  in 
America.  The  king  Si  Sardinia  sagaciously 
kept  aloof,  resolving,  in  imitation  of  his 
predecessors,  to  mamtain  his  power  on  a 
respectable  footing,  and  be  ready  to  seiae 
all  opportunities  to  extend  and  promote  the 
interest  of  his  crown,  and  the  advantage  of 
his  country.    As  for  the  king  of  Portugal, 
he  had  prudently  embraced  the  same  system 
of  forbearance;  but  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  season,  his  attention  was  engijMsed  by 


a  domeatic  incident  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature.  Whether  he  had,  by  particular  in- 
stances of  severity,  exasperated  the  minds 
of  certam  individuals^  and  exercised  his 
donunion  in  such  acts  of  arbitrary  power  a» 
excited  a  general  spirit  of  disafiection  among 
Us  Dobili^ ;  or,  laatly,  by  the  vigorous  mea* 
sores  pursued  against  the  encroaching  Jesu- 
its in  Paraguay,  and  their  correspondents  in 
Portugal,  had  incurred  the  resentment  of 
that  societv,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine :  perhaps  all  these  motives  concurred 
in  givii^  birth  to  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life,  wbKh  was  actually  executed  at  this 
juncture  with  the  most  desperate  rest^utkm. 
On  the  third  day  of  September,  the  king, 
according  to  custom,  goin^  out  in  a  carriage 
to  take  &  air,  accompamed  by  ope  domes- 
tic, was,  in  the  night,  a4  a  solitary  place 
near  Belem,  attacked  by  three  men  on 
horseback,  armed  with  musquetoons,  eee 
of  whom  fired  his  piece  at  the  coachman 
without  effect  The  man,  however,  terrified 
both  on  his  own  account  and  that  of  his 
sovereign's,  drove  the  mules  at  full  speed  - 
a  ciicumstaace  which,  in  some  measure, 
disconcerted  the  other  two  conspirators. 


who  pursued  him  at  full  gallop,  and  having 
no  leisure  to  take  aim,  discharged  their 
pieces  at  random  throuffh  the  back  of  the 
carriage.  The  slugs  wiu  which  they  were 
loaded  happened  to  nasa  between  the  kinff*s 
right  ana  and  his  Weast,  dilac^ating  ttie 
parts  fimu  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  but 
without  dainaging  the  bone,  or  penetrating 
intotheoavity  of  the  body.  Finding  him- 
self grievously  wounded,  and  the  blood 
flowing  apace,  he,  with  such  presence  of 
mind  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  the  palace,  which 
was  at  some  distance,  ordered  the  coachman 
to  return  to  Junqueria,  where  his  principal 
surgeon  resided,  and  there  his  wounds  were 
immediately  diwed.  By  this  resolution  he 
not  onl^  prevented  the  irreparable  mischief 
that  might  have  arisen  firom  an  excessive 
efibsioo  of  blood;  but,  without  all  doubt, 
saved  hie  life  firom  the  hands  of  other  assss- 
ains^  posted  on  the  road  to  aocompliah  the 
regicide,  ia  case  he  should  escape  alive  ftoin 
the  first  attack.  This  instance  of  the  kiuf  *s 
reooUection  was  magnified  into  a  miracle, 
on  a  suraosition  that  it  must  have  been  the 
efileot  ot  divine  inspiration;  and,  indeed^ 
aoaong  a  people  addicted  to  superstition, 
might  well  pass  for  a  ftvorahle  interposition 
of  Providence.  The  king  being  thus  disa- 
bled in  his  right  arm,  issued  a  decree,  in- 
vesting the  queen  with  the  absolute  power 
of  government  In  the  mean  time,  no  per- 
son had  access  to  hia  presence  but  herself^ 
the  first  minister,  the  cardinal  de  Saldanha, 
the  physicians  and  surgeons.  An  embargo 
was  immediately  laid  on  all  the  shipping  in 
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the  port  of  lisboD.  Rewards  were  publicly 
o^red,  together  wkh  the  promise  of  par* 
dcm  to  the  accompliceB,  for  detecting  any 
of  the  iiflHaiwinfl;  and  auch  other  meaaoree 
used,  that  in  a  little  time,  the  whole  con- 
spkaey  wae  discovered;  a  conspiracy  the 
more  dangerous^  as  it  appearea  to  have 
been  formed  by  persons  or  the  first  quality 
and  influence.  The  duke  de  Aveiro,'of 
the  family  of  Mascarenhas;  the  marquis  de 
Tavora,  who  had  been  viceroy  of  Goa,  and 
now  actually  enjoyed  the  commission  of 
general  of  the  horse ;  the  count  de  Attou- 

Sii,  the  marquis  de  Alloria,  together  with 
eir  wives,  children,  and  whme  families, 
were  arrested  immediately  after  the  assaa- 
sination,  as  principals  in  the  design;  and 
many  other  accomplices,  including  some 
Jesuits,  were  apprehended  in  the  sequel. 
T^  further  nroceedings  on  this  mysterious 
aAlr,  with  the  fiite  of  the  conspbators,  will 
be  particularized  among  the  transactions  of 
the  following  year.  At  present,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  king*s 
wounds  were  attended  with  no  bad  conse- 
quences: nor  did  the  imprisonment  of  those 
noblemen  produce  any  disturbance  in  the 
kingdom. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FRENCH  MTN- 

IffTRT. 

Thi  domestic  occurrences  cit  France 
were  tissued  with  a  continuation  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  parliaments  and  clersy, 
touching  the  bull  Unigenitus.  In  vain  Oie 
kinghaid  interposed  his  authority :  first  pro- 
pa«S«  an  aocWmodatkn ;  thra  comm^ 
ing  the  parliament  to  forbear  taking  cogni- 
zance of  a  religious  contest,  which  did  not 
fall  under  their  jurisdiction ;  and,  thirdly, 
banishing  their  persons,  and  abrogating 
their  power.  He  afterwards  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  peace  of  his  dominions  to 
recall  and  reinstate  those  venerable  patriots ; 
and  hems  convinced  of  the  intolenble  inso- 
lence and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris,  had  exiled  that  prelate  in  his  turn. 
He  was  no  sooner  readmitted  to  his  func* 
tion,  than  he  resumed  his  former  conduct, 
touching  the  denial  of  the  sacraments  to 
those  \mo  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bull 
Unigenitus:  he  even  acted  vrith  redoubled 
zeal;  intrigued  with  the  other  prelates; 
caballed  among  the  inftsrior  cleigy;  and 
not  only  revivM,  but  augmented,  ue  trou- 
bles throughout  the  whofe  kmgdom.  Bish- 
ops, curat^  and  monks  presumed  to  withhold 
spiritual  consolation  from  persons  in  extrem- 
is, and  were  punished  by  the  civil  power. 
Other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  followed 
the  example  exhibited  by  that  of  Paris,  in 
asserting  their  authoritv  and  privileges. 
The  king  commanded  them  to  desist,  on 
pain  of  incurring  his  indignation ;  they  re- 
monstrated, and  fiersevered;  while  the  arch- 


bishop repeated  his  injonctioiifl  and  cen- 
sures, ana  continued  to  inflaoie  tbe  diapate 
to  such  a  dangerooB  degree,  that  he  was 
given  to  understand  he  should  be  again 
obliged  to  quit  the  capital,  if  he  did  not 
proved  with  move  m«>derBtioii.    Bat  tlie 
chief  care  of  the  French  minisCiy  was  em- 
ployed in  regulating  the  finanoea,  and  es- 
tablishing funds  of  credit  for  raisui^  nnney 
to  pay  subsidies,  and  maintain  the  war  in 
Europe  and  America.    In  the  oooise  of 
this  jrear  they  had  not  only  oouidetahly 
reinforced  their  armies  in  Gennaiiyy  but 
made  surprising  eflforts  to  eapidy  the  eokaiy 
of  Canada  with  tzoops,  artiUeiy,  ttana,  and 
ammunition,  for  its   defence   asaiMt  the 
operations  of  the  Britiaii  fcM>ces»  which  great- 
ly outnumbered  the  French  iraon  the  conti- 
nent   The  court  of  Versaules  waetisBd 
every  stratagem  to  elude  the  vignsnee  of 
the  English  cruisers.    The  ships  dbestiBed 
for  America  they  detached,  both  maafnt  aad 
in  convoys^  sometimes  firora  the  Mediler- 
ranean,  sometimes  from  their  haihon  in 
the  channel    They  assembled  transports  in 
one  port,  in  order  to  withdraw  the  atlai- 
tion  of  their  enemies  from  another,  where 
their  convoys  lay  ready  for  satliw;  aad  in 
boisterous  weather,  when  the  Enpush  eoaU 
no  longer  block  up  their    bnmia^  their 
store^ahips  came  forth,  and  haaardcd  the 
voyage,  for  the  relief  of  their  Aiaarican 
settlements.    Those  that  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  arrive  on  the  coast  of  that  curtinBBt 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  difacnt 
expedients  for  escaping  the  Britarii  sqaad- 
rons  stationed  at  Hali&x,  or  cnnaing  m  the 
bay  of  St  Laurence.    They  either  ventnred 
to  navigate  the  river  befiire  it  was  dear  of 
the  ice,  so  early  in  the  aprii^,  that  the 
enemy  had  not  yet  quitted  the  harbor  of 
Nova-8ootia;  or  they  waited  on  the  coast 
of  Newfbundland  me  such  thick  Sm  as 
might  screen  them  fiom  the  nocioe  m  the 
Engliih  cruisers,  in  sailing  np  the  golf;  ar, 
lasUv,  thev  penetrated  through  the  straits 
of  Belleisle,  a  dangerous  paasage,  which. 
however,  Jed  them  directly  into  the  river 
St  Laurence,  at  a  considoabie  dirtante 
above  the  station  of  the  British  aysdron. 
Thouffh  the  Frmch  navy  was  by  this  time 
so  reduced  that  it  could  neither  6ee  the 
English  at  sea,  nor  funuah  proper  eonvuy* 
for  commerce,  her  ministry  newerthelesB 
attempted  to  alarm  the  subiectB  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  project  of  an  mvaaion. 
Flatrbottomed  boats  were  bnflt  tranapato 
collected,  larfe  ships  of  the  line  eqpnpped, 
and  troops  ordered  to  aasemUe  on  the  coast 
for  embarkation;   but  this  was  no  nore 
than  a  foint  to  arouse  the  apprehenana  of 
the  Engliah,  disoonceit  the  administratioa. 
prejudice  the  national  credit,  and  deter  the 
government  from  sending  forces  to  hsep 
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live  the  war  in  Germany.  A  much  more 
fectual  method  they  took  to  dktreeB  the 
ade  of  England,  by  laying  up  their  use- 
as  ships  of  war,  and  encouiaffinff  the 
luiproent  of  stout  privateers,  wnich  did 
)n8iderable  damage  to  the  commerce  of 
reat  Britain  and  Ireland,-  by  cruising  in 
le  seas  of  Europe  and  America,  ^me 
'  them  lay  close  in  the  harbors  of  the 
lanuel,  fronting  the  coast  of  England, 
id  darted  out  occasionally  on  the  trading 
lips  of  this  nation,  as  they  received  intel- 
gence  from  boats  employed  for  that  pur- 
Dse.  Some  chose  their  station  in  the 
forth-sea,  where  a  great  number  of  cap- 
ires  were  made  upon  the  coast  of  Scotlana ; 
Ihers  cruised  in  tne  chops  of  the  channel, 
ad  even  to  the  westward  of  Ireland ;  but 
le  &r  greater  number  scoured  the  seas  in 
16  neighborhood  of  the  Leeward  Islands  in 
le  West  Indies,  where  they  took  a  prodi- 
ioQs  number  of  British  ships,  sailing  to  and 
vm  the  sugar  colonies,  ana  conveyed  them 
)  their  own  settlements  in  Martinique,  Gua- 
aloupe,  or  St  Domingo. 
CONDUCT  OF  THE  KING  OF  DENMARK. 
Wrra  respect  to  the  war  that  raged  in 
iennany,  the  king  of  Denmark  wisely  pur- 
ued  that  course,  which  happily  preserved 
lim  from  being  involved  in  those  troubles 
)y  which  great  part  of  Europe  was  agitated, 
md  terminated  in  that  point  of  national  ad- 
''Uitage  which  a  king  ought  ever  to  have 
n  view  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  By 
tbservinff  a  scrjipulous  neutralitjr,  he  en- 
lanced  his  importance  amonff  his  neigh- 
nrs:  he  saw  nimself  courted  bv  all  the 
belligerent  powers;  he  saved  the  blood  and 
reasure  of  nis  subjects :  he  received  large 
lubsidies,  in  consideration  of  his  fbrbear- 
tnce;  and  enjoved,  unmolested,  a  much 
Dore  ooDsidertmle  share  of  commerce  than 
le  could  expect  to  carry  on,  even  in  times 
)f  universal  tranquillity.  He  could  not  per- 
ceive that  the  Protestant  religion  had  any- 
Jiing  to  apprehend  from  the  confederacy 
which  was  formed  against  the  Prussian 
nonarch;  nor  was  he  misled  into  all  the 
?zpenae,  the  perils,  and  disquiets  of  a  san- 
guinary war,  by  that  ignia  faiuus  which 
^th  seduced  and  impoverished  other  opu- 
lent nations,  under  the  specious  title  of  the 
belance  of  power  in  Germany.  Howsoever 
^e  might  be  swayed  by  private  inclination, 
tte  did  not  think  it  was  a  point  of  conse- 
quence to  his  kingdom,  whether  Pomerania 
^^as  possessed  by  Sweden  or  Prussia; 
whether  the  French  army  was  driven  back 
^yond  the  Rhine,  or  penetrated  once  more 
•nto  the  electorate  of  Hanover;  whether 
•he  empress-queen  was  stripped  of  her  r»- 
inaining  possessions  in  Silesia,  or  the  king 
^f  Prussia  circumscribed  within  the  origin- 
al bound  of  his  dominion.    He  took  it  for 


granted  that  France,  for  her  own  sake, 
would  prevent  the  ruin  of  that  enterprising^ 
monarch ;  and  that  the  house  of  Austria 
would  not  be  so  impolitic,  and  blind  to  its 
own  interest,  as  to  permit  the  empress  of 
Russia  to  make-  and  retain  conquests  in  the 
empire ;  but  even  if  these  powera  should 
be  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  all  the  maxims 
of  sound  policv  to  caprice  or  resentment, 
he  did  not  thinx  himself  so  deeply  concern- 
ed in  the  event,  as,  for  the  distant  prospect 
of  what  might  possibly  happen,  to  plunge 
headlong  into  a  war  that  must  be  attended 
with  certain  and  immediate  disadvantages. 
True  it  is,  he  had  no  hereditary  electorate 
in  Germany  that  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion ;  nor,  if  he  had,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  a  prince  of  his  sagacity  and  patriotism 
would  have  impoveriuied  his  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  for  the  precarious  defence  of  a 
distant  territory.  It  was  reserved  for  an- 
other nation  to  adopt  the  pernicious  absur- 
dity of  wasting  its  blood  and  treasure,  ex- 
hausting its  revenues,  loading  its  own  hack 
vrith  the  most  grievous  impositions,  incur- 
ring an  enormous  debt,  big  with  bankrupt- 
cy and  ruin ;  in  a  word,  of  expending  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling  in 
fruitlesB  efSbrta  to  defend  a  distant  country, 
the  entire  property  of  which  was  never 
valued  at  one  tweutieth  part  of  that  sum  ; 
a  country  with  which  it  had  no  natural  con- 
nexion, but  a  common  alliance  arising  finom 
accident  The  king  of  Denmark,  uxnigh 
himseLfa  prince  of  tne  empire,  and  possess- 
ed of  dominions  in  Germany,  almost  con- 
ti^ous  to  the  scenes  of  the  present  war, 
did  not  yet  think  himself  so  nearly  concern- 
ed in  the  issue,  as  to  declare  himself  either 
principal  or  auxiliary  in  the  quarrel;  yet 
he  took  care. to  maintain  his  forces  by  sea 
and  land  upon  a  respectable  footing;  and 
by  this  conduct,  he  not  only  provided  for 
the  security  of  his  own  countiy.  but  over- 
awed the  belligferent  powers,  who  consider- 
ed him  as  a  prince  capable  of  making  either 
scale  preponderate,  just  as  he  might  choose 
to  trim  the  balance.  Thus  he  preserved  his 
wealth,  commerce,  and  consequence  undi- 
minished ;  and,  instead  of  being  harassed 
as  a  party,  was  honored  as  an  umpire. 

The  United  Provinces,  though  as  adverse 
as  his  Danish  majesty  to  any  participation 
in  the  war,  did  not,  however,  so  scrupulous- 
ly observe  the  neutrality  they  professed ;  at  . 
least,  the  tradere  of  that  republic,  either 
from  an  inordinate  thirst  of  lucre,  or  a  se- 
cret bias  in  favor  of  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  assisted  the  French  commeroe  with 
all  the  appearance  of  the  most  flagrant  par- 
tiali^.  We  have,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year^  transactions,  observed,  that  a  great 
number  of  their  ships  were  taken  by  the 
English  cruisers,  and  condemned  as  legal 
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prises,  fer  having^  Francb  property  oo 
hmid :  that  tiie  IKitcb  merchanta,  exaspe- 
rated by  their  losses,  exehimed  a^^ainst  the 
English  as  pirates  and  robben,  petitiooed 
the  States  for  redress  in  very  high  terms, 
and  even  budly  clamored  for  a  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  chaige  of  violence  and 
injustice,  which  they  brought  against  the 
English,  for  taking  and  confiscating  the 
ships  that  transported  to  Earope  the  pro- 
duce of  the  French  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies, they  founded  on  the  tenth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Grreat  Brit- 
ain and  the  States-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  concluded  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  stipulat- 
ing, **  That  whatever  shall  be  fmind  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  subjects  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, though  the  lading,  or  part  thereof, 
may  belong  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, shall  be  fiee  and  unmolested,  except 
these  be  prohibited  goods,  which  are  to  be 
served  in  the  manner  described  by  the  fore- 
going articles.**  From  this  article  the  Dutch 
merchants  argued,  that,  if  there  be  no  pro- 
hibited goods  on  board,  the  English  had  no 
right  to  stop  or  molest  any  of  their  ships,  or 
make  the  least  inquiry  to  whom  the  mer- 
chandise belonged,  whence  it  was  brou^t, 
or  whither  bound.  This  plea  the  English 
casuists  would  by  no  means  admit,  for  the 
following  reasoiis :  a  general  and  perpetual 
license  to  car^y  on  the  whole  trade  or  their 
enemy  would  be  such  a  glaring  absurdity, 
-as  no  convention  could  authorize :  common 
t^ense  has  dictated,  and  Grotius  declared, 
that  no  man  can  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
sented to  an  absurdity ;  therefore,  the  inter- 
pretation given  by  the  Dutch  to  this  article 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  its  true  and 
genuiner  meaning;  which,  indeed,  relates 
to  nothing  more  than  the  common  course 
of  trade,  as  it  was  usually  carried  on  in  time 
of  peace.  But,  even  should  this  interpreta- 
tion be  accepted,  the  article,  and  the  treaty 
itself,  would  be  superseded  and  annulled  l^ 
a  subsequent  treaty,  concluded  between  the 
two  nations  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sevenly-tive,  and  often  con- 
firmed since  that  period,  stipulating,  in  a 
secret  article,  that  neither  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  should  give,  nor  consent,  that 
any  of  their  subjects  and  inhabitants  should 
srive  any  aid,  favor,  or  counsel,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  land  or  sea,  or  on  the  fresh 
waters ;  nor  should  furnish,  or  permit  the 
subjects  or  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
territories  to  furnish  an^  ships,  soldiers,  sea- 
men, victuals,  moneys,  instruments  of  war, 
srunpowder,  qr  any  other  necessaries  for 
making  war,  to  the  enemies  of  either  par- 
ly, of  any  rank  or  condition  soever.  Noa-, 
the  Dutch  have  infringed  this  article  in 
many  instances  during  the  present  war, 


both  in  Europe  and  America ;  and,  «s  they 
have  so  openly  contravened  one  treaty,  tfa« 
English  are  not  obliged  to  observe  another. 
They,  moreover,  fbmited  all  right  to  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  in  qneetioii,  by  re- 
fhsin^  the  succors  with  wfaidi  they  were 
bound,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  fur- 
nish the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  any 
of  his  territories  in  Europe  sboaU  be  at- 
tacked: for  nothing  could  be  more  weak 
and  frivolous  than  the  aUegation  upon  whicL 
this  refusal  was  founded :  namely,  tbat  the 
hostilities  in  Earope  were  cammesoed  by 
the  English,  when  they  seized  and  confi^ 
cated  the  vessels  of  Fiance ;  and  they,  br- 
ing the  aggressors,  had  no  right  to  ina^ 
upon  the  succors  stipalated  in  a  treaty 
which  was  purely  defensive.  If  thk  ar^- 
ment  has  any  wei^t,  the  treaty  iledf  can 
have  no  signification.  The  Fieneb«  «s  in 
the  present  case,  will  always  commenee  tiie 
war  in  America ;  and  when  then*  ships,  con- 
taining reinforcements  and  stores  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  war,  ^lall  be  taken  oik 
the  European  seas,  perhaps  in  conseqoecce 
of  their  being  exposed  for  that  parpase. 
they  will  exclaim  that  the  English  were  tbe 
apfressors  in  Europe,  consequently  deprived 
of  all  benefit  accruing  from  the  defensir? 
treaty  subsisting  between  them  and  tie 
States-general  of  the  United  PrDvaice&  It 
being  impossible  for  the  English  to  termi- 
nate the  %var,  while  their  enemies  derive 
the  sineivs  of  it  from  their  coamierce  car- 
ried on  in  neutral  bottoms,  they  are  oUig^ 
to  suppress  such  colluskms,  by  that  nec^r 
ty  which  Grotius  himself  hath  allowed  t^ 
be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  deviatimr  fi^i^iQ  ^"^ 
letter  of  any  treaty  whatsoever,  fn  time  ^f 
peace  no  Dutch  ships  were  permitted  *> 
carry  the  produce  of  any  FVench  snvar  fi.- 
and,  or  even  to  trade  in  any  of  the  Freoc  i 
ports  in  America  or  the  West  Tndie?:  roo- 
sequently,  the  treaty  which  they  quote  can 
never  justify  them  m  carrying-on  a  coia- 
merce,  which,  as  it  did  not  exist,  and  ms 
not  foreseen,  could  not  possibly  be  gnan^ 
against  when  that  convention  was  ratifieii 
Grotius,  whose  authority  is  held  in  socii 
veneration  among-  the  Dutch,  has  determm- 
ed  that  eveir  nation  has  a  right  to  seise  and 
confiscate  the  goods  of  any  neutial  power, 
which  shall  attempt  to  carry  them  into  any 
place  which  is  blocked  up  W  that  natioo. 
either  bv  land  or  sea.  The  French  island? 
in  the  West  Indies  were  so  blocked  ap  bi- 
the  English  cruisers,  that  they  could  n^ 
ceive  no  relief  from  their  own  ^vemnaee'. 
consequently  no  neutral  pow**r  coald  a:- 
tempt  to  supply  them  without  falling  under 
this  predicament  (13).  It  was  for  th^  i^t- 
sons  that  the  king  of*  England  declared.  ^' 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Yorke.  his  minister  pier^ 
ipotentiary  at  tJie  Ilag^ue,  in  a 
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eli  in  the  momh  of  Aoguit  with  the  de]M>> 
ea  of  the  Statas-generel,  that  thoogh  he 
ma  ready  to  concar  in  every  meaaore  that 
aould  be  propoeed  for  giving  aatia&ctioo  to 
leir  high  nughtineaaeai  with  whom  be  had 
Iways  atudi^  to  live  in  the  moat  perfect 


of  the  Engliab  squadron  atatkmed  id  thoae 
aeaa^  had  it  not  been  thus  supported  by  Bng- 
liah  fiubjecta.  Certain  it  ia,  the  Dutch  haid 
some  reason  to  complain  that  they  were  de- 
coyed into  this  species  of  traffic  by  the  arti- 
cle of  a  treaty,  which,  in  their  opinion, 


nicMi,  he  was  nevertheless  determined  not  admitted  of  no  limitation;  and  Umt  the 


>  buSn  the  trade  of  the  French  colonies 
I  America  to  he  carried  on  by  the  subjects 
r  other  powers,  under  the  specious  pretext 
r  neotnuity :  nor  to  permit  words  to  be  in* 
3rpreted  as  a  license  to  drive  a  trade  with 
18  enemies,  which,  though  not  particularly 
pecified  in  the  articles  of  contraband,  was 
evertheleas  rendered  such  in  all  respecti^ 
nd  in  every  sense,  by  the  nature  of  the 
ircumstancesL  It  is  not  at  all  more  sor* 
rising  that  the  Dutch  merchants  should 
omplain,  than  that  the  Engliah  govem- 
lent  should  persist  in  confiscating  the  ships 
ikat  were  found  to  contain  the  merchandise 
f  their  enemies.  The  individual  traders 
f  every  mercantile  nation  will  run  consid- 
ratde  riaks  in  extending  their  particular 
ommeroe,  even  when  they  know  it  must 
e  detrimental  to  the  general  interest  of 
beir  countiy.  In  the  war  maintained  by 
he  confederates  against  Louis  XIV.  of 
''ranee,  the  merchuitrships  of  the  Dutch 
arried  on  an  uninterrupted  trade  to  the 
'>eoch  ports ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated solicitations  of  England,  the  States- 
^neral  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
irohibit  this  commerce,  which  undoubtedly 
enabled  Fiance  to  protract  the  war.  The 
ruth  is,  they  gave  the  British  ministry  to 
inderatand,  that  unless  they  connived  at 
his  traffic,  their  subjects  could  not  possibly 
le&ay  their  proportion  of  the  expense  at 
vhich  the  war  was  maintained.  It  is  weU 
cnown  thiouffh  all  Europe,  that  the  suluects 
»f  the  UnitM  Provinces  reaped  consiaerar 
ile  advantage,  not  only  from  this  branch  of 
llicit  trade,  but  also  by  providing  fer  both 
irmies  in  Flanders,  and  by  the  practice  of 
itock-jobbing  in  England ;  consequently,  it 
vas  not  the  interest,  either  of  the  States- 
reneral,  or  the  English  general,  between 
vbora  there  was  a  very  good  understand- 
ng^  to  bring  that  war  to  a  speedy  oondu* 
(ion ;  nor,  indeed,  ought  we  to  fix  the  impu- 
ation  of  partiali^  upon  a  whole  nation,  for 
he  private  conduct  of  individuals,  influ- 
snced  l^  motives  of  self-intereel^  which  oo- 
iperate  with  the  same  energy  in  Holland, 
ind  among  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  course  of  the  former  war,  such  a 
icandalous  appetite  fer  gani  prevailed  in 
iif&rent  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  that 
he  French  islands  were  actually  supplied 
vith  provisions,  slaves,  and  lumbw,  from 
Ireland  and  tho  British  colonies  in  North 
America;  and  Martinique,  in  particular, 
iiu9t  have  surrendered  to  the  commander 
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government  of  Great  Britain,  without  any 
previous  warning,  or  explaining  its  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  swept  the  sea  at 
once  of  all  their  vessels  employed  in  this 
commerce,  and  condemned  them,  without 
mitigation,  to  the  entire  min  of  many  thou- 
sand families.  Considering  the  intimate 
oonnexioB  of  mutual  interest  subsisting  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  states  of  the 
United  Provinces,  they  seem  to  have  had 
some  right  to  an  intimation  of  this  nature, 
which,  in  all  pobability,  would  have  induced 
them  to  resign  all  prospect  of  advantage 
from  the  proeecution  of  such  traffic. 
OONFERENCES  AT  TH£  HAGUE. 
Bbudbs  the  universal  damor  excited  in 
Holland,  and  the  fiunous  memorial  present- 
ed to  the  States-^neral,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  m  another  place,  a  depu- 
tatloo  of  merchants  waited  feur  times  suc- 
cessiveljr  on  the  princess-regent,  to  explain 
their  grievances,  and  denumd  her  concur- 
rence in  augmenting  the  navy  fer  the  pre- 
servation of  their  commeroe.  She  promised 
to  interpose  her  best  offices  with  the  court 
of  Great  Britain;  and  these  co-opera^g 
with  representations  made  by  the  States- 
general,  the  En^ish  minister  was  empow<- 
ered  to  open  conferences  at  the  Hague,  in 
order  to  oring  all  matters  in  dispute  to  an 
amicable  accommodation.  These  endeav- 
ora,  however,  proved  inefiectuaL  The  Brit- 
ish eruiseni  continued  to  take,  and  the 
British  courts  to  condemn,  all  Dutch  vessels 
containingthe  produce  of  the  Frendi  sugar 
islanda  The  merchants  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  renewed  their  complaints  with  re- 
doubled clamor,  and  all  the  trading  part  of 
the  nation,  reinferced  by  the  wbde  party 
that  opposed  the  house  of  Orange,  cried 
aloud  for  an  immediate  augmentation  of 
the  marine,  and  reprisals  upon  the  pirates 
of  England.  The  princess,  in  order  to  avoid 
extremities,  was  obliged  not  only  to  employ 
all  her  personal  influence  with  the  States* 
general,  but  also  to  play  off  one  fection 
against  another,  in  the  w^  of  remonstrance 
and  exclamation.  As  &r  back  as  the  month 
of  June,  ahe  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
States-^peneral,  reminding  them,  that  hi  the 
beginnmg  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Ei^land,  she  had  advised  an  anamenta- 
tion  should  be  made  in  tiieir  land  forces, 
to  strengthen  the  garrisons  of  the  frantier 
towns,  and  cover  Uie  territories  of  the  re- 
public from  invasion.  She  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  the  province  of  Gueldres 
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and  Orerynel,  intimidated  by  the  proximity 
of  two  formidable  armies,  had  resolved  to 
demand  that  the  augmentation  of  their 
land  fbrcee  should  be  taken  into  oonaiderap 
tion  by  the  other  provinces ;  and  requested 
her  to  reinforce  their  solicitations  that  this 
measure  might  immediately  take  place. 
This  request,  she  said,  she  the  more  readily 
granted,  as  she  could  not  but  be  sensible 
of  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened 
the  republic,  especially  since  the  Hanove- 
rian army  had  passed  the  Rhine ;  and  as  it 
behoved  the  state  to  put  itself  in  a  condi- 
tioo  to  hinder  either  army  from  retiring 
into  the  territories  of  the  republic,  if  it 
should  be  defeated ;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
conqueror  being  authorized  to  jnirsue  his 
enemy  wherever  be  can  find  lum,  would 
bring  the  war  into  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try. Thia  representation  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  that  of  suspending  the  measure 
which  each  party  proposed.  The  princess, 
in  her  answer  to  the  fourth  deputation  of 
the  merchants,  declared  that  she  beheld  the 
present  state  of  their  trade  with  the  most 
anxious  concern ;  that  its  want  of  protec- 
tion was  not  her  foult,  but  that  of  the  towns 
of  Dort,  Haerlem,  Amsterdam,  Torgau,  Rot- 
terdam, and  the  Brille,  to  whose  conduct  it 
was  owing,  that  the  forces  of  the  state,  by 
sea  and  umd,  were  not  now  on  a  better 
footing.  The  deputies  were  afterwards 
refenid  to  her  minister,  M.  de  la  Larrey, 
to  whom  they  represented,  that  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  land  forces,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet,  were  matters  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  light  from  darkness; 
that  there  was  no  pressing  motive  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  army,  whereas,  innu- 
merable reasons  rendered  the  equipment  of 
A  fleet  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. In  a  few  days  after  this  representsr 
tion  was  made,  the  princess,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  States-genend,  requested  their  high 
mighunessee,  uiat  seeing  their  earnest  and 
repeated  6ffi>rtB  to  induce  the  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  West 
Friesland,  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  aug- 
mentation of  forces  by  sea  and  land,  had 
not  hitherto  met  v^ith  success,  they  would 
now  consider  and  deliberate  upon  some  ex- 
pedient for  terminating  this  aflUr,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  in  oraer,  on  one  hand,  to 
satisfy  the  strong  and  well-grounded  in- 
stances made  by  the  provinces  of  Gueldres, 
Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  comply  with  the  ardent  and 
just  desires  expressed  by  the  commercial 
inhabitants  of  the  counti^.  She  told  ti^em, 
that  the  deputation  which  waited  on  her 
consisted  of  forty  merchants,  a  number  that 
merited  attention  no  less  than  the  speech 
they  pronounced,  of  which  a  great  n  umber  i 
of  printed  copies  were  distrilrated  through  | 


air  parts  of  the  country.  Without  nMikiu; 
any  particular  remarn  on  the  hanagiK. 
she  onlv  observed,  that  the  drift  of  h  did 
not  tend  to  fiicilitate  the  negotiatioD  hegma 
with  Great  Britain,  nor  to  indnoe  the  nslkc 
to  prefer  a  convention  to  a  mpCnre  witih 
that  crown.  From  this  circaraataiioe  ake 
inferred,  it  was  more  than  time  to  6mtk 
the  deliberations  on  the  proposal  for  wag- 
menting  the  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
a  measure,  without  which  she  was  convinc- 
ed in  her  conscience  the  state  was,  and 
would  always  remain,  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  misfortune  and  danger,  both  now  and 
hereafter. 

In  consequence  of  this  interpoBition,  the 
States-general  that  same  6aj  sent  a  letter 
to  the  states  of  HoUand  and  WestFrieabrnd, 
communicating  the  sentiments  of  the  prin- 
cess-regent, and  insisting  upon  the  neoeaity 
of  complying  with  her  propocal  of  the  doo- 
ble  augmentation.  Tbev  observed,  that  aa 
augmentation  of  the  land  forces,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontiers,  was  unavoidaUe,  as 
well  as  an  equipment  by  sea  for  the  scuuitf 
of  commerce :  that  the  states  of  the  pror- 
inces  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht,  OveryaseL  and 
Groningen,  joined  with  them  in  the  same 
opinion;  and  accordingly  had  inMstwi,  b? 
divers  letters  and  propositiona,  on  those  two 
points  so  essential  to  the  public  intere^ 
Tliey  represented  the  danger  of  d^y,  and 
the  fatal  effects  of  discord :  they  proposed, 
that  by  a  reciprocal  indulgence  one  party 
should  comply  with  the  sentimente  of  the 
other,  in  onier  to  avoid  a  echisoi  and  daa- 
gerous  division  among  the  confedentes,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  very  de^ 
plorable;  while  the  repuUic,  in  the  meam 
time,  would  remain  in  a  defenceiesB  ooodi- 
tion^  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  depend  npoa 
the  arbitrary  power  of  its  neighbors.  Tbey 
conjured  them,  therefore,  as  they  valued  the 
safety  of  their  country,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them,  as  they  regarded  the  protectiao  of 
the  good  inhabitants,  the  coooord  and  har- 
mony which  at  all  times,  but  especially  at 
the  present  critical  juncture,  was  of  tibe  laet 
necessity,  that  they  would  seriooriy  reflect 
upon  the  exhortations  of  her  royal  Jt^gkieas. 
as  well  as  on  the  repeated  instances  of  the 
majority  of  the  confederates,  and  taJs  a  wise 
and  salutary  resolution  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  augmentation  of  the  land  ftroes. 
so  that  this  addition,  together  with  an  eqaq»- 
ment  at  sea,  might,  the  sooner  the  better. 
be  unanimously  brought  to  a  oooclosion.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  doty  of  all  who  wished 
well  to  their  country,  to  moderate  the  best 
and  precipitation  of  those,  who,  provoksd 
by  their  losses,  and  stimulated  by  njcat- 
ment,  endeavored  at  this  period  to  mvoht 
their  nation  in  a  war  with  Great  BHibb. 
Had  matters  been  pushed  to  this  extrcm^. 
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lew  moDtfas  tiie  republic  would,  iu  all 

~  Oitj,  have  been  brouffht  to  the  brink 

rain.    The  Dutch  were  distracted  by  in- 

diviaions ;  they  were  alto^ther  un- 

for  hostilitiee  by  aea;  the  ocean 

oiyvered  with  their  trading  vessels;  and 

naval  armaments  of  Great  Britain  were 

nnmerous  and  powerful  as  to  render  all 


resistance  on  that  element  equally  vain  and 
pernicious.  The  English  could  not  only 
have  scoured  the  seas,  and  made  prize  or 
their  shipping,  but  were  also  in  a  oxidition 
to  reduce  or  cfemolish  all  their  towns  in  Zea- 
land, where  the^  would  hardly  have  met 
with  any  opposition. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XV. 


I  Tbe  name  tlie  natives  give  to 
tliAt  part  of  South  Barbarf , 
known  to  merchants  and  nav* 
i«Uon  bv  that  of  the  Gum 
Coma,  and  called  in  maps.  The 
Sandy  Desert  of  Bara,  and 
■ometiiaes  Zara. 

S  On  this  oecasion  Mr.  Gumming 
may  seem  to  have  acted  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his 
religious  profession ;  but  he 
ever  declared  to  the  ministry, 
tlmt  he  was  fuUy  persuaded  his 
■cliemes  might  be  accomplished 
ivithont  the  effusion  of  human 
Mood ;  and  that  if  he  thought 
otberwise,  he  would  by  no 
means  have  eonoemed  himself 
■boot  them.  R«  also  desired, 
let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
might,  his  brethren  should  not 
be  chargeable  with  what  was 
hia  own  single  act.  If  it  was 
the  first  military  scheme  of  any 
Qwaker,  let  it  b«>  remembered  it 
■yn»  also  thp  fi>vt  <>  iccii^sful  ex 
pedition  of  this  war,  and  one 
of  the  first  that  ever  was  car 
tied  on  soeording  to  the  pacific 
system  of  the  Quakers,  without 
the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood,  on 
either  side. 

3  Tliis  is  the  name  by  which  the 
aniligeeis  of  Legibelli  distinguish 
tbose  of  Bradcna,  who  inhabit 
the  country  fkrther  up  the  river 
Senegal,  and  are  in  constant 
alliance  with  the  French. 

4  The  victors,  however,  commit- 
ted a  very  great  mistake  in  al- 
lowing them  to  carry  off  their 
books  and  aceounts,  the  perusal 
of  which  would  have  been  of 
infinite  service  to  the  English 
merchants,  by  infiirroinc  them 
of  the  eommodities,  -their  val- 
ue, the  proper  seasons,  and  me- 
thods of  prosecuting  iba  trade. 

9  The  Prudent,  of  seventy-four 
^ns;  the  Entreprenant,  of 
•even^-ftMir  guns;  the  Ca|wi- 
eeuz,  Celebre,  and  Bienfliisant, 
of  sixty-ficNir  guns  each ;  the 
Apollo,  of  fifty  guns;  the  Che- 
we,  IKehe.  Fidelle,  Diana,  and 
8cho  frigates. 


8  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
that  a  cavalier,  which  admiral 
Knowles  had  built  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  to  the  nation, 
while  Lottisbourr  remained  la 
the  hands  of  the  English  in  the 
last  war,  was,  in  the  course  of 
this  siege,  entirely  demolished 
bf  two  or  three  shots  from  one 
of  the  British  batteries;  so  ad- 
mirably had  this  piece  of  forti- 
fication been  contrived  and  ex- 
ecuted, under  the  eye  of  that 
profound  engineer. 

7  This  ofllcer  intended  to  have 
made  an  irruption  through  the 
pasa  of  Oneiaa  on  the  Mohawk 
river,  but  was  recalled  before 
he  could  execute  his  design. 
General  Abercrombie  altera 
wards  sent  thither  brigadier 
Btanwix,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  Provincials,  and  this 
important  pass  was  secured  by 
a  iort  built  at  that  juncture. 

8  Cuddalore  was  in  such  a  de- 
fenceless condition,  that  it 
could  make  no  resistance ;  and 
there  being  no  place  in  Fort  St. 
David's  bomb-proof,  nor  any 
provisions  or  nesh  water,  the 

Sarrison  surrendered  in  twelve 
ays,  on  cafntulation,  after 
having  sustained  a  severe 
bombardment. 
0  Six  days  after  the  convention 
was  signed  at  Closter-Sleven, 
another  act  of  accommodation 
was  concluded  at  Bremenwor- 
den,  between  the  generals 
Sporeken  and  ViUemnr,  relat- 
ing to  the  release  of  prisoners, 
and  some  other  points  (xnitted 
in  the  convention. 
10  Among  the  French  oflken  who 
lost  their  lives  in  this  en^e- 
ment,  was  the  oount  de  Gisora, 
only  son  of  the  niaresehal  duke 
de  Belleisle,  and  last  hope  of 
that  illustrious  fiunily,  a  young 
nobleman  of  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments, who  finished  a 
short  lift)  of  honor  in  the  em- 
brace of  military  glory,  and  fell 
gallaatlj  fighting  at  the  bead 


of  his  own  ngiment,  to  the  in- 
expressible grief  01  his  aged 
flitber,  and  the  universal  regret 
of  his  country. 

11  At  this  Inneture  the  Pmasiaa 
commandant  of  Dresden  being 
admitted  into  the  Japan  palace, 
to  see  tin  eurious  poreelaine, 
-  with  which  it  is  adorned,  per- 
ceived a  door  built  up;  and  or- 
dering the  passage  to  be  open- 
ed, entered  a  larae  apartment, 
where  he  found  three  thousand 
tents,  and  other  field  utensils. 
These  had  been  concealed  hare 
when  the  Prussians  flnt  took 
possession  of  the  dty;  they 
were  immediately  seized  by  the 
commandant,  and  distribatM 
among  the  troops  of  prince  Hen  • 
nr's  army. 

IS  General  Fermer  ^as  of  Scot- 
tish extract,  and  general 
Browne  actually  a  native  of 
North  Britain. 

13  In  the  reign  of  king  ¥niliaiiv 
when  the  English  and  Dutch 
were  engaged  in  a  war  against 
France,  the  northern  powera 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  the  French 
commerce,  under  the  shade  of 
neutrality ;  but  the  Dutch  and 
English  joined  in  seising  the 
vessels  that  were  thus  employ- 
ed. Complaints  of  these  cap- 
tures were  made  at  London  and 
the  Hague,  and  the  con^iain- 
ants  were  given  to  understand 
at  both  places,  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  aay 
trade  with  France,  but  what 
was  usual  in  time  of  peace.  In 
conseuuenoe  of  this  declara- 
tion, Mr.  Groning  formed  the 
desisn  of  writing  a  treatise  on 
the  freedom  of  navigation,  and 
c(«imunieated  the  plan  of  hia 
work  to  the  celebrated  Pulbn- 
dorfl;  who  signified  his  senti- 
ments in  a  letter,  iriiich  is  pre- 
served hy^  the  learned  Barney - 
rae,  in  lus  notes  upon  that  au- 
thors treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations. 
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DOMEamc  0CCt7RRENCE& 
WmLB  the  operatioDfl  of  the  war  were 
prosecuted  throoffh  the  foar  qaartere  of  the 
globe,  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  which 
may  be  termed  the  centre  that  gave  moiioo 
to  this  vast  machine,  enjoyed  all  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  most  profound  peace,  and  saw 
nothing  of  war  but  the  preparations  and 
trophies,  which  served  only  to  animate  the 
nation  to  a  desire  of  further  conquest ;  for 
the  dejection  occasioned  by  the  misfortune 
at  St  JSas  soon  vanished  before  the  prospect 
of  victory  and  success.  Considering  the 
agitation  naturally  produced  among  the  com- 
mon people,  by  the  practice  of  pressing  men 
into  ihe  service  of  the  navy,  which  m  the 
beginning  of  the  year  bad  been  carried  on 
with  unti^ual  violence,  the  levy  of  so  many 
new  corps  of  soldiers,  and  the  endeavors 
used  in  forming  the  national  militia,  very 
few  disturbances  happened  to  tnterrapt  the 
internal  repose  of  the  nation.  From  private 
acts  of  malice,  fraud,  violence,  and  rapine, 
no  community  whatsoever  is  exempted.  In 
the  month  of  April,  the  temporary  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Thamqs,  built  (or  the  con- 
veniency  of  carriages  and  passengers,  while 
the  workmen  should  be  employed  in  widen- 
ing and  repairing  London  bridge,  was  ma- 
licious! v  set  on  nre  in  the  night,  and  con- 
tinued burning  till  noon  next  <&y,  when  the 


I  rains  of  it  fell  into  the  river.  The  deslnc- 
I  tion  of  this  conveniency  proved  very  detri- 
;  mental  to  the  commerce  of  the  city,  aot- 
withstanding  the  vigilaocy  and  discretkm  of 
the  magistrates,  in  applying  remedies  tr 
this  mufbrtune.  A  promise  of  the  kiag*» 
pardon  was  ofiered  in  a  public  advertiaeiDest. 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  a  reward  or* 
two  hundred  pounds  by  the  city  of  LondoD. 
to  any  person  who  should  discover  the  per- 
petrator of  such  wicked  outrage ;  Imt  nerer- 
thelesB  he  escaped  detectioD.  No  individttl. 
nor  any  society  of  men,  could  have  the  least 
interest  in  the  execution  of  sach  a  scbenie. 
except  the  body  of  London  watenneB;  but 
as  no  discovery  was  made  to  the  prejuiiice 
of  any  person  belonging  to  tliat  aociety,  the 
deed  was  imputed  to  the  malice  of  some 
secret  enemy  to  the  public  Even  after  a 
new  temporary  brid^  was  erected,  another 
attempt  was  made  (m  all  probabilitj  br  the 
same  incendiary)  to  reduce  the  wMe  W 
ashes,  but  happily  miscarried,  and  a  guard 
was  appointed,  to  prevent  any  sach  atiociooi 
efibrts  in  the  sequel.  Dangerous  taoiiiks 
were  raised  in  and  about  Manchester,  fay  & 
prodigious  number  of  manu&ctorers,  wto 
had  left  off  working,  and  entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  rai^,  by  force,  the  price  of  their 
labor.  They  had  formed  a  regular  plan,  aa^ 
collected  large  sums  for  the  maintenance  of 
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Lhe  poorer  mtt,  while  they  reilwed  to  work 
lor  their  fiuniliee.  They  insulted  and  abused 
ill  those  who  would  not  join  in  this  defec- 
ion;  dispersed  incendiary  letters,  and  do- 
lounced  terrible  threats  against  all  such  as 
ihould  presume  to  oppose  their  proceedings. 
But  these  menaces  had  no  effect  upon  the 
nagistrates  and  justices,  who  did  their  duty 
vith  such  discretion  and  courage,  that  the 
'infl^leaders  being  singled  out,  and  punished 
>y  kw,  the  rest  were  soon  reduced  to  order. 
TRIALS  OF  HENSEY  AND  SHEBBEARE. 
Ik  the  month  of  June,  Florence  Hensey, 
m  obscure  physician,  and  native  of  Ireland, 
vho  had  been-  a^irehended  fi>r  treasonable 
iractices,  was  tried  in  the  court  of  king's 
lench,  on  an  indictment  for  high  treason. 
Id  the  course  of  the  trial  it  appeared  that  he 
lad  been  employed  as  a  spy  for  the  French 
ttinistry:  to  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
Altry  pension,  he  sent  intelligence  of  every 
naterial  occurrence  in  Great  Britain.  The 
x>rTe8pondence  was  managed  by  his  brother, 
I  Jesuit,  who  acted  as  chaplain  and  secretary 

0  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague. 
Phe  British  resident  at  that  court  htiving 
earned  from  the  Spanish  minister  some 
lecrets  relating  to  England,  even  before  thev 
vere  communicated  to  him  from  the  English 
ninistry,  was  induced  to  set  on  foot  an  in- 
[uiiy  touching  the  source  of  this  informsr 
ion,  and  soon  received  an  assurance,  that 
he  secretary  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  bad 

1  brother,  a  physician  in  London.  The  sus- 
Mcion  naturally  arising  from  this  circum- 
tance  beinff  imparted  to  the  ministry  of 
inland,  neneey  was  narrowly  watched, 
ind  twenty-nine  of  his  letters  were  inter- 
cepted. Prom  the  contents  of  these  he  was 
»nvicted  of  having  given  the  French  court 
he  first  notice  of  the  expediticxi  to  North 
America,  the  capture  of  the  two  ships,  the 
Vlcide  and  Lys,  the  sailing  and  destmation 
if  every  squadron  and  armament,  and  the 
Lifficulties  that  occurred  in  raising  money 
or  the  service  of  the  public.  He  had  even 
aformed  them,  that  the  secret  expedition 
»r  the  foregoing  year  was  intended  against 
IxMshefort,  and  advised  a  descent  upon  Great 
Britain,  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  as  the 
nost  effectual  method  of  distressing  the 
rovemment,  and  affecting  the  public  credit 
\.fler  a  long  trial  he  was  found  guilty  of 
reason,  and  received  the  sentence  of  death 
isually  pronounced  on  such  occasions ;  but 
vhether  he  earned  forgiveness  by  some  msr 
srial  discovery,  or  the  minister  found  him 
io  insensible  and  insignificant  that  he  was 
tflhamed  to  take  his  life,  he  escaped  execu- 
ion,  and  was  pardoned,  on  Condition  of  go- 
ng into  perpetual  exile.  The  severity  of 
he  government  was  much  about  the  same 
period  exercised  on  Dr.  Shebbeare,  a  public 
Bv-riter,  who,  in  a  series  of  printed  letters  to 
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the  people  of  England,  had  animadverted  on 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  the  moet  w>- 
rimonious  terns,  stigmatized  some  great 
names  with  all  the  virulence  of  censure, 
and  even  assaulted  the  throne  itself  with 
oblique  insinuation  and  ironical  sa^.  The 
ministry,  incensed  at  the  boldness,  aad  sdll 
more  enra^;ed  at  the  success  of  this  author, 
whose  writings  were  bought  with  avidity 
by  the  public,  determined  to  punish  him  se- 
verely for  his  arrogance  and  abuse,'  and  he 
was  apprehended  1^  a  warrant  from  the  sec- 
retary's office.  His  sixth  letter  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  was  pitched  upon  as  tlw 
foundation  of  a  prosecution.  Aner  a  shcot 
trial  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  having  written  the  sixth  let- 
ter to  the  people  of  England,  adjudged  a  li- 
bellous pamphlet,  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  to  pay  a  small  fine,  to  be  imprisoned 
three  years,  and  give  security  for  his  future 
good  TChavior ;  so  that,  in  eff^t,  this  good 
man  sufiiered  more  for  having  ^ven  vent  to 
the  unffuaided  efiusions  of  mistaken  zeal, 
couched  in  the  language  of  passion  and  scur- 
rility, than  was  inffict^  upon  Hensey,  a  oon- 
victed  traitor,  who  had  acted  as  spy  fbr 
France,  and  betrayed  his  own  country  fbr 
hhre. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THE  MAGDALEN  AND 

ASYLUM. 

Amidst  a  variet]^  of  crimes  and  disor- 
ders, arising  from  impetuosity  of  temper, 
unreined  passions,  luxury,  extravagance, 
and  an  almost  total  want  of  police  and  -sub- 
ordination, the  virtues  of  benevolence  are 
always  springing  up  to  an  extraordinary 
growth  in  the  £tisn  soU ;  and  here  chan- 
ties are  often  established  by  the  humanity 
of  individuals,  which  in  any  other  country 
would  be  honored  as  national  institutions: 
witness  the  great  number  of  hospitals  and 
infirmaries  in  London  and  Westminster, 
erected  and  maintained  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, or  raised  by  the  princely  dona- 
tions of  private  founders,  in  the  course 
of  this  year  the  public  began  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  several  admirable  institutions. 
Mr.  Henry  Raine,  a  private  gentleman  of 
Middlesex,  had,  in  his  life-time,  bnOt  and 
endowed  an  hospital  for  the  maintenance 
of  forty  poor  maidens.  By  his  will  he  be- 
queathed a  certain  sum  of  money  to  accu- 
mulate at  interest,  under  the  management 
of  trustees,  until  the  yearly  produce  should 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  to 
be  given  in  marriage  portions  to  two  of  the 
maidens  educated  in  his  hospital,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two^  who  shoula  be  the  best 
recommended  for  piety  and  industry  by  the 
masters  or  mistresses  whom  they  bad  serv- 
ed. In  the  month  of  March,  the  sum  des- 
tined for  this  laudable  purpose  was  com- 
pleted ;  when  the  trustees,  by  puUic  adver- 
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tiMment,  laminoiied  the  maidenB  educated 
in  the  hospital  to  appear  on  a  certain  day, 
with  proper  certificates  of  their  befaaTior 
and  circumstances,  that  six  of  the  meet 
deserving  might  be  selected  to  draw  lots 
for  the  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
paid  as  her  marriage  portion,  provided  she 
married  a  man  of  an  unblemished  charao* 
ter,  a  member  of  the  church  of  England, 
residing  within  certain  specified  parishes, 
and  approved  bj  the  trustees.  Accordingly, 
on  the  first  of  May  the  candidates  appeared, 
and  the  prise  being  gained  by  one  young 
woman,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assem- 
bly of  all  ranks,  attracted  by  curiositv,  the 
other  five  maidens,  with  a  sixth,  added  in 
lien  of  her  who  had  been  successful,  were 
marked  for  a  second  chance  on  the  same 
dajrof  the  following  year,  when  a  second 
pnxe  of  the  same  value  would  be  presented : 
thus  a  new  candidate  wiU  be  added  every 
year,  that  every  maiden  who  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  hospital,  and  preserved  her 
charaeter  without  reproach,  ma^  have  a 
chance  for  the  noble  donation,  which  is  also 
acoompanied  with  the  sum  of  five  pounds 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  wedding  en- 
tertainment, One  scarce  knows  whether 
most  to  admire  the  plan,  or  commend  the 
humanity  of  this  excellent  institotioo. — Of 
equal  and  perhaps  superior  merit  was  an- 
other charitable  establishment,  which  also 
took  effect  about  this  period.  A  small  num- 
ber of  humane  indiviauals,  chiefly  citizens 
of  London,  deeply  afifected  with  the  situa- 
tion of  common  prostitutes,  who  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  forlorn  of  all  human  crea^ 
tores,  formed  a  generous  resolution  in  their 
fkvor,  such  ai  even  the  best  men  of  the 
kingdom  had  never  before  the  courage  to 
avow.  They  considered  that  many  of  diese 
unhappy  creatures,  so  wretched  in  them- 
selves, and  so  productive  of  mischief  to 
society,  had  been  seduced  to  vice  in  their 
tender  years  by  the  perfidious  artifice  of 
the  other  sex,  or  the  violence  of  unruly 
passion,  before  "they  had  acquired  experience 
to  guard  against  the  one,  or  foresight  to 
perceive  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  other : 
that  the  jewel,  reputation,  being  thus  irre- 
trievably lost,  perhaps  in  one  unguarded 
moment,  they  were  covered  with  shame 
and  dismce,  abandoned  bv  their  fomilies, 
excludM  from  all  pity,  regard,  and  assistance : 
that,  stung  by  sel^conviction,  insulted  with 
reproach,  denied  the  privilege  of  penitence 
and  contrition,  cut  off  firom  idl  hope,  im- 
pelled by  indigence,  and  maddened  with 
despsir,  thej  had  plunged  into  a  life  of  m- 
fiimy,  in  which  they  were  exposed  to  de- 
plonible  vicissitudes  of  miseij,  and  the 
most  excruciating  pangs  of  reflection  that 
any  human  being  could  sustain :  that,  what- 
ever remorae  they  might  feel,  however  they 


might  detest  their  own  viee,  or  long  kt  n 
opportunity  of  amendment,  they  weie  » 
tirely  deetitnte  of  all  means  of  reftmstka. 
they  were  not  only  deprived  of  all  poaa- 
bility  of  profiting  by  lliose  pracioeB  wo- 
ments  of  repentance,  and  beeoraing  agis 
usefiil  members  of  society  ;  bat,  in  aider  to 
earn  a  miserable  subsistencei.  were  oU^ 
to  persevere  in  the  paths  of  pmstttctiofi. 
and  act  as  the  instruments  of  heaven's  ^t- 
geance  in  propagating  distonper  and  prKt- 
gacy,  in  ruming  the  bodies  sod  debaochiie 
tbe  minds  of  their  feUow-crestnres.  Mane 
to  sympathy  and  compasrion  by  these  cos- 
siderations,  this  virtuous  band  of  aaeociite* 
determined  to  provide  a  comfivtable  i^ka 
for  female  penitents,  to  which  theya^ 
fly  for  shelter  firom  the  receptacles  of  m, 
the  miseries  of  life,  and  the  scorn  of  ms- 
kind ;  where  they  might  indulge  Ike  mlt- 
tary  sentiments  of  remorse,    make  tb«? 
peace  with  heaven,  accustom  theoMim 
to  industry  and  temperance,  and  be  Drafitt- 
bly  reunited  to  society,  firom  whidi  tbfr 
had  been  so  unhapjMly  dissevered.   Tbt 
plan  of  this  excellent  institution  being  fixs- 
ed,  was  put  in  execution  by  means  of  ma- 
ontary  subseription,  and  the  home  opeaed 
in  Goodman's-fields,  nnder  the  name  of  tbe 
Magdalen-hospital,  in  the  month  of  Aofoa; 
when  fifty  petiticms  vrere  presented  bf  pes- 
itent  prostitutes,  soUciting  admittasee:  Aa- 
other  asylum  was  also  qpened  by  tbe  kacd 
of  private  chsrity,  on  the  Svrrey-nde  ot 
Westminster-bridge,  for  the  recepdos  nd 
education  of  femde  orphans,  and  ehildfts 
abandoned  by  their  parents. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  Of 

ARXa 
Ncm  was  encouragement  refiised  to  diss 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  eztiaff- 
dinary  talents  in  any  branch  of  the  hbeni 
and  usefiil  arts  and  sciences,  dMU|fa  » 
MiBcenas  appeared  among  the  iiiziiiittn» 
and  not  the  least  ray  of  petronsge  ^ 
mered  from  the  throne.    The  piotectioo. 
countenance,  and  gratification  seemed  Id 
other  countries  by  the  iostitotionof  ao^ 
mies,  and  the  liberalities  of  priocei^  t^ 
ingenious  in  England  derived  fiooi  thegeo- 
erosity  of  a  public,  endued  with  tssle  ui 
sensibilitv,    eager   for   improvemest,  ud 
proud  of  patronizing  extnordin^p^ 
Several  years  had  already  elapnd  ssee  & 
society  of  private  persons  was  ioslitn^*^ 
London,  for   the  enoouragement  cf  vtc 
manufiictures,  and  commerce.    It  eoosrted 
of  a  president,  vice-president,  secreUiy*  r^ 
gister,  collector,  and  other  officers,  eiectn 
firom  a  very  considereUe  number  of  Dm* 
hers,  who  pay  a  certain  yearly  oxtriiwtioB 
for  the  purposes  of  the  institution,   b  tht 
course  of  every  year  tliey  held  eiglit  §^ 
nt  meetings  in  a  large  assemUy-nxvir^ 
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ginal  plBfltar  ouitt  iWiin  the  bait  antique 
statues  and  buets  at  B4»ne  and  Florence. 
Here  any  learner  had  Uber^  to  draw,  or 
make  modela,  under  the  eye  and  inatrac- 
tiona  of  two  eminent  artists ;  and  twice  a 
year  the  manifioent  founder  bestowed  pre- 
miums of  sil?er  medals  on  the  four  pupila 
who  excelled  the  rest  in  dnwing  from  a 
certain  figure,  and  making  the  bwt  model 
of  it  in  basBO-reliera  [See  note  8  Q,  ef 
the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  November 
both  houses  of  parliament  met  at  Westmin- 
ster, when  his  majesty  being  indisposed,  the 
session  was  opened  by  commission,  and  the 
lord-keeper  harangued  them  to  this  effect 
He  told  them,  his  majesty  had  directed  the 
lords  of  the  comnftission  to  assure  his  parlia- 
ment that  he  always  received  the  highest 
satisfiiction  in  being  able  to  lay  before  them 
any  event  that  mi^ht  promote  the  honor  and 
interest  of  his  kmgoofns;  that  in  conse- 
quence of  their  advice,  and  enabled  by  the 
assistance  which  they  unanimously  gave,  his 
majesty  had  exerted  his  endeavors  to  cariy 
on  the  war  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  in 
order  to  attain  that  desirable  end,  always  to 
be  wished,  a  safe  and  honorable  peace  (1) : 
that  it  had  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to 
bless  his  measures  and  arms  with  success  in 


iid  fomished  at  the  common  expense ;  be- 

idet  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society, 

leU  every  week,  from  the  second  Wednee- 

lay  in  November  to  the  last  Wednesday  in 

uy :  and  in  the  intermediate  time,  on  the 

Irst  and  third  Wednesday  of  every  nKmth. 

it  these  ordinary  meetings,  provided  the 

amber  then  present  exceeded  ten,  the 

aembers  had  a  right  to  proceed  on  buainesB, 

nd  power  to  appoint  such  committees  as 

bey  should  think  necessary.    The  money 

entributed  by  this  association,  after  the 

tecessarv  expense  of  the  socie^  had  been 

ledacted,  was  expended  in  premiums  for 

ijanting  and   hunandry;   foir   discoveries 

nd  improvements  in  chemistry,  dyeing,  and 

Qinenlogy;  for  promoting  the  ingenious 

Its  of  dntwing,  engraving,  casting,  paint- 

Dg,  statuary,  and  sculpture;  for  the  im- 

irovement  of  manuftcturee,  and  machines 

n  the  various  articles  of  hats,  crapes,  drug- 

[eta,  milk,  marbled-paper,  ahip-bloeks,  spin- 

ling  wheels,  toys,  yarn,  knitting,  and  weav- 

Dg.    They  likewise  allotted  sums  for  the 

dvantage  of  the  British  colonies  in  Ameri- 

a,  and  bestowed  premiums  on  those  settlers 

irho  should  excel  in  curing  cochineal,  plant- 

Dg  Iqgwood-trees,  cultivating  olive-trees, 

>ioducing  myrtle-wax,  making  potash,  pre- 

ervinjT  raisins,  curing  safllour,  making  silk 

nd  wines,  importing  sturgeon,  preparing  several  parts,  and  to  make  the  enemies  of 


sioglasB^  planting  hemp  and  cinnamon,  ex- 
recting  opium  and  the  gum  of  the  per- 
imoo-tree,  collecting  stones  of  the  in^nso, 
vhich  abould  be  found  to  vegetate  in  tbe 
•Vest  Indies ;  raising  silk-^grass,  and  laying 
•at  provincial  gardens.  They,  moreover, 
ilowed  a  gold  medal  in  honor  of  him  who 
honkl  compose  the  best  treatise  on  the 
r(0  of  peace,  containing  an  historical  ac- 
ount  of  the  progressive  improvements  of 
griculture,  manu&ctures,  and  commerce 
Q  the  kingdom  of  England,  with  the  ef- 
ects  of  thme  improvements  on  the  morals 
nd  manners  of  the  people,  and  pointing 
ut  the  most  proper  means  for  their  future 
dvancement  In  a  word,  the  society  is  so 
lumeroaa,  the  contributions  so  considerable, 
he  plan  so  judiciously  laid,  and  executed 
rith  such  discretion  and  spirit,  as  to  prom- 
»  much  more  efiectual  and  extensive  ad- 
vntage  to  the  public  than  ever  accrued 
irom  all  the  boasted  academies  of  Christen- 
oro.  The  artists  of  London  had  long  main- 
ained  a  private  academy  for  improvement 
Q  the  art  of  drawing  from  living  figures; 
ut,  in  order  to  extend  this  ulvantage, 
^hich  was  not  attained  without  difficulty 
nd  expense,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  a 
oung  nobleman  of  the  most  amiable  char- 
cter,  provided  a  large  apartment  at  White- 
all,  for  the  use  of  those  who  studied  the 
rt  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving ; 
nd  furnished  it  with  a  collection  of  ori- 


the  nation  feel,  that  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  to  be  provoked  with  impunity : 
that  the  conquek  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Louisbourg,  with  the  islands  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton and  St  John ;  the  demolition  cff  Fkhh 
tenac,  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  ope- 
rations 'm  America,  and  the  reduction  of 
Senegal,  could  notfidl  to  bring  great  distress 
on  the  French  commerce  and  colonies,  and, 
in  proportion,  to  procure  great  advantage  to 
those  of  Great  Britain.  He  observed,  that 
France  had  also  been  made  sensible,  that 
whilst  her  forces  are  sent  forth  to  invade  and 
ravage  th6  dominions  of  her  neighbors,  her 
own  coasts  are  not  inaccessible  to  his  maies- 
ty's  fleets  and  armies :  a  truth  which  she  had 
experienced  in  the  demolition  of  the  works 
at  Cherbourg,  erected  at  a  great  expense, 
with  a  particular  view  to  annoy  Ehiglimd,  as 
well  as  in  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of 
ships  and  vessels;  but  no  treatment,  how- 
ever injurious  to  his  majesty,  could  tempt 
him  to  make  retaliation  on  the  innocent  sub- 
jects of  that  crown.  He  told  them,  that  in 
Uerman^  his  majesty's  good  brother  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  prince  Ferdmand  of  Bruns- 
wick, had  found  full  employment  for  the  ene- 
mies of  France  and  her  confederates,  from 
which  the  English  operations,  both  by  sea 
and  in  America,  had  derived  the  most  evi- 
dent advantage :  their  successes,  owing,  un- 
der God,  to  their  able  conduct,  and  the  brave- 
ry of  his  majesty's  troops,  and  those  of  his 
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allies,  having  beea  signal  and  gloriooa  The 
king,  moreover,  commanded  them  to  declare, 
that  the  common  came  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendency was  still  making  none  and  ^lo- 
rbus  em>rt8  against  the  nnnatural  unioo 
formed  to  oppress  it :  that  the  commerce  of 
his  subjects,  the  source  of  national  riches^ 
had,  by  the  vigilant  protection  received  from 
his  majesty's  fleet,  flourished  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  paralleled  during  such  trouUes : 
in  this  state  of  things,  he  said,  the  king,  in 
his  wisdom,  thought  it  unnecessary  to  use 
many  words  to  persuade  them  to  bear  up 
against  all  difficulties,  effectually  to  stand 
hy,  and  defend  his  majesty,  vigorously  to 
support  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of 
his  majesty's  allies,  and  to  exert  themselves 
to  reduce  their  enemies  to  equitable  terms 
of  accommodation.  He  observed  to  the 
house  of  commons,  that  the  uncommon  ex- 
tent of  this  war,  in  different  parts,  occa- 
sioned it  to  be  uncommonly  exoensive :  that 
the  king  had  ordered  them  to  declare  to  the 
commons,  that  be  sincerely  lamented,  and 
deeply  felt,  for  the  burdens  of  his  people : 
that  the  several  estimates  were  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  them:  and  that  he  desired 
only  such  supplies  as  should  be  requisite  to 
push  the  war  with  advanta^  and  be  ade- 
quate to  the  necessary  services.  In  the  last 
place,  be  assured  them  the  king  took  so  much 
satisftction  in  that  ^ood  harmony  which  sub- 
sisted among  his  nithful  subjects,  that  it 
was  more  proper  for  him  no^  to  thank  them 
for  it,  than  to  repeat  his  exhortation  to  it : 
that  this  union,  necessary  at  all  times,  was 
more  especially  so  in  such  critical  conjunc- 
tures ;  and  his  majesty  doubted  not  hut  Uie 
good  efiects  the  nation  had  found  from  it 
would  be  the  strongest  motives  to  them  to 
pursue  it — ^The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be 
surprised  to  find  this  harangue  abound  with 
harshness  of  period  and  inelegance  of  ex- 

{^ression:  he  will  wonder  that,  in  particu- 
arizing  the  successes  of  the  year  in  Ame- 
rica, no  mention  is  made  of  the  reduction 
of  fbrt  Du  Quesne  on  the  river  Ohio ;  a 
place  of  great  importance,  both  from  its 
strength  and  situation,  the  erection  of  which 
had  iMen  one^eat  motive  to  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations :  but  he  will  be  still 
more  surprised  to  hear  it  declared  from  the 
throne,  that  the  operations,  both  by  sea  and 
in  America,  had  derived  the  most  evident 
advantage  from  the  war  in  Germany.  An 
assertion  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  Brit- 
ish ministry,  in  their  answer  to  the  Paralld, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  ex- 
pressly affirmed,  that "  none  but  such  as  are 
unacquainted  with  the  maritime  force  of 
Eagland  can  believe,  that  without  a  diver- 
sion on  the  continent,  to  employ  part  of  the 


hope  for  success  and  maintain  her  fluperion- 
tyatsea.  That  they  must  be  yeijigiiaraBt. 
indeed,  who  imagine  that  the  fiwces  at^kg- 
land  are  not  able  to  resist  those  of  Ynace 
unless  the  latter  be  hindered  fiona  tnnusg 
all  her  eflbrts  to  the  sea."  It  is  ray  re- 
markable that  the  Britiflth  minktiy  abook 
declare  that  the  war  in  Gennaiij  was  ft- 
vorable  to  the  Enfflish  operations  by  sea  and 
in  America,  and  almost  in  the  same  breatfa 
accuse  the  French  king  of  faavimr  fomentad 
that  war.  Let  us  suppose  that  Annoe  had 
no  war  to  maintain  in  fimope ;  and  ask  m 
what  manner  she,  in  that  case,  wooU  have 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  Bkritirii  aims  hf 
sea  and  in  America  1  Her  navy  was  re- 
duced to  such  a  cooditioii  that  it  dnnt  not 
quit  her  harbors ;  her  merchi 
all  taken,  her  mariners  oonfined  in 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  Britirii 
ers :  in  these  circumstancea,  wiat  expedi- 
ents could  she  have  contrived  for 
supplies  and  reinforcemeDto  to 
for  opposing  the  naval  armameiitB  of  Grsai 
Britain  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid  *— 
None.  Without  ships  and  mariDen,  her 
troops,  ammunitkni,  and  sixnes  were,  n  the 
respect,  as  useless  as  money  U>  a  man  sfaip- 
wrecked  on  a  desolate  idand.  But  grant- 
ing that  the  war  in  Germany  had,  m  sme 
measure,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Fnatk 
ministry  from  the  prosecation  of  their  ope- 
rations  in  America,  (and  this  is  mnCiBg 
more  than  ought  to  be  allowed,)  &  qvec- 
tion  is  not,  whether  the  hostilitieB  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe  prevented  France  fivn 
sending  in  a  ereat  number  of  troofv  t» 
Canada  ;  but  mother  the  war  in  Gennanj 
was  either  necessary  or  expedient  for  dis- 
tressing the  French  more  eflectonlly  in  other 
parts  w  the  world  ?  Surely  every  inlell}- 
gentman  of  candor  mnst  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  expense  incurred  by  £ngland  for 
subsidies  and  armies  in  the  empire,  exceeM 
three  millions  sterling  annoally ;  and  diii 
enormous  expense,  without  being  able  to 
protect  Hanover,  only  served  to  keep  the 
war  alive  in  difoent  parts  of  GenBany. 
Had  one-half  of  this  sum  been  employed  in 
augmenting  and  extending  the  naval  arraa- 
ments  of  cSreat  Britain,  uid  in  reuAKcmg 
her  troops  in  America,  and  the  Weal  Indies. 
France  would  have  been,  at  this  ihy,  de- 
prived of  all  her  sugar  colonies,  as  urdl  as 
of  her  settlements  on  the  continent  of  Anae- 
rica;  and  being  absolutely  cut  off*  from  these 
sources  of  wedth,  would  have  foond  it  in- 
practicable  either  to  gratify  her  fiiibaidiane& 
or  to  maintain  such  formidable  armies  U 
annoy  her  neighbors.  These  ate  tmfaa 
which  will  appear  to  the  oonvictioa  of  the 
public,  when  the  illusive  apeUa  at 


enemy's  force,  she  is  not  in  a  condition  tolstanttal  victory  are  diasolved,  and 
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lave  dHBpened  the  drick  mifltj  cf  prejadke 
nrhicfa  n^w  seeni  to  dtrken  and  perpIeK  the 
indenCanding  of  the  people. 

NEW  TREATY  WITH  PRUSSIA. 
Tbk  eonduct  of  the  admi&istnilioa  was 
10  agreeable  to  both  hoosea  of  pajrliament, 
Lhat  in  their  addreas  to  the  thioiie  the?  ex- 
prcoaoJ  their  onahaken  zeal  and  loyalty  to 
tiis  majeety'a  peraon,  congratulated  him  on 
the  BdcceaB  of  hia  anna,  and  promiaed  to 
sapport  hia  measurea  and  alliea  with  ateadi- 
neaa  and  alacrity  (2).    It  waa  probably  in 
conaeqiMrnGe  of  thia  aaanranoe  that  a  new 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Pmaaia 
was  coQcloded  at  London  on  the  aerenth 
day  of  Deoember,  importing,  thai  aa  the 
berdensome  war,  in  which  the  kinf  of  Prua- 
sia  18  engaged,  laya  him  nnder  &e  neoes- 
sity  of  makuiff  firei^  eflbrts  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  mnltitude  of  enemies  who 
attack  his  dominions,  he  is  obliged  to  take 
new  measures  with  the  king  df  England, 
for  their  reciprocal  defence  and  safety ;  and 
his  Britannic  majesty  hath  at  the  same  time 
signified  his  earnest  deeire  to  strengthen 
tt^  friendship  subsisting  between  the  two 
courts;    and,  in  consequence  thereof,   to 
conclude  a  formal  convention,  for  mnting 
to  his  Prussian  majesty  speedy  and  power- 
ful aaaistanee,  their  majeaties  have  nomi- 
nated and  authorized  their  ministers  to  con- 
cert and  aettle  the  fellowmg  artielea : — ^All 
formal  treaties  between  tSe  two  crowns, 
particularly  that  signed  at  Westminster  on 
the  16th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1766, 
and  the  convention  of  the  11th  of  April  in 
the  year  1757,  are  confirmed  by  the  present 
convention  of  the  11th  of  April  in  the  year 
17S8,  in  tiieir  whole  tenor,  as  if  they  were 
herein  inserted  word  fbr  word.    The  king 
oT  Great  Britain  ahall  cause  to  be  paid  at 
London,  to  aoch  person  or  persona  as  shall 
be  authorized  by  the  king  of  Prussia  for 
that  end,  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  riz- 
doUara,  making  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  (me  payment, 
immediately  on  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fication, if  the  kin^  of  Prussia  should  so  re- 
quire.   His  Prussian  majesty  shall  employ 
the  said  sum  in  supporting  and  augmenting 
his  forces,  which  shall  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
common  cause,  and  contribute  most  to  the 
mutual  defence  and  safety  of  their  said  ma^ 
jesties.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  both  as 
km^  and  elector,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
reciprocally  bind  themselves  not  to  conclude 
with  the  powers  tiiat  have  taken  part  in  the 
present  war  any  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or 
otiier  such  like  convention,  but  by  common 
advice  and  consent,  each  expressly  including 
therein  the  other.    The  ratification  of  the 
present   convention    shall    be   exchanged 
within  six  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible.    In 


efleot  this  tiea^  was  no  other  than  a  re- 
newal of  the  anbaidy  fifom  year  to  year,  be- 
cause it  was  not  thought  proper  to  stipulate 
in  the  first  subaidiary  convention  an  annual 
supply  of  each  importance  ontil  the  war 
ahooM  be  terminated*  lest  the  people  of  fisg- 
land  ahould  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
such  successive  burdens,  and  toe  compki- 
sance  of  the  oommona  be  in  some  fhture 
session  exhausted.  On  the  whole,  this  was 
perhapa  the  most  exttaordinary  treaty  that 
ever  waa  concluded:  for  it  contains  ne 
specification  of  articles,  ezeept  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sabaidy:  every  other  artkue 
was  left  to  the  interpretation  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty. 

SUPPLTfS  GRANTED^1799. 
Thb  paffliasent,  having  performed  the 
ceremony  of  rnddreases  to  the  throne,  imm»* 
diat^  prooeeded  to  the  ^rreat  work  of  the 
aupply.  The  two  committees  m  the  house 
of  commons  were  immediately  established, 
and  continued  by  adjournments  to  Hm  month 
of  May,  by  the  twenty-third  day  of  wbksh 
all  their  resolatkms  were  taken.  They 
voted  sixty  thousand  men,  including  four- 
teen thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-^ve 
marines,  fbr  the  service  of  the  ensuing  vear^ 
and  fbr  the  operatbns  by  land,  a  Iwdy  of 
troops  amounting  to  fifty-two  thousand  ^ve 
hundred  and  fifty-three  effective  men,  be- 
sides the  auxiliaries  of  Hanover,  Hease, 
Branswick,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  Bockebouigv  to 
the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  and  tve  latr 
talions  on  the  Irish  establishment  in  actml 
service  in  America  and  Africa.  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  sixty  thousand  men 
employed  in  the  sea-service,  they  granted 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds ;  fbr  the  land  forces,  one 
millmn  two  hundred  fifty-eix  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  fifteen  shillings 
and  two  pence ;  mr  the  charge  of  the  ad- 
ditional five  battalions,  forty  trousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds,  thirteen 
shillings,  and  nine  pence ;  for  the  pay  of  ^ 
general  and  stafi^<^cer8,  and  hospitals  of 
me  land  forces,  fifty-two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  pounds,  one  shillings 
and  ei^ht  pence ;  fbr  maintaining  the  gar- 
risons in  the  plantations,  GKbraitar,  Nova- 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Providence,  Cape- 
Breton,  and  Senegal,  the  sum  d^  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-one  iiounds,  five  shillings,  and 
aeven  pence;  ror  the  chaige  of  orananoe 
for  land  service,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nne 
pounda,  eleven  ahillinjB^  and  nine  pence; 
for  extraordinanr  service  performed  by  the 
sam^  office,  and  not  provided  for  by  parlia- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
three  hundred  twenty-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds,  thitteen 
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■hillings,  and  three  pence ;  fbr  the  ordiBU^ 
of  the  DftTy,  ioduding  half-pay  to  sea  om- 
cera,  two  handred  and  thirty-eight  thotwind 
four  hundred  apd  ninety-one  poioida,  nine 
ahiUiiupB  and  ei^ht  pence;  towards  the  sup- 
port of  Greenwich-bospitalf  and  for  the  out- 
pensionerB  of  Chelsea-college,  the  som  of 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  They  allotted 
for  one  year's  expense,  incurred  by  the 
foreign  troops  in  toe  pav  of  Great  Britain, 
one  million  two  hundred  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence,  over  and 
above  sixty  thousand  nounds  for  enahlinff 
his  majesty  to  fulfil  hs  engagements  with 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-CasseC  pursuant  to 
the  separate  article  of  a  new  treatv  conclu- 
ded  between  them  in  the  month  of^^  January 
of  this  current  year,  stipulating,  that  this 
sum  should  be  paid  to  his  serene  highness 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  means  by  which  he 
might  again  fix  his  residence  in  his  own  do- 
minions, and  by  his  presence  give  fi'edi 
courage  to  his  faithful  subjects.  Eighty 
thousand  pounds  were  granted  for  enaUing 
his  majesty  to  discharge  the  like  sum  raised 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  pre- 
cedmg  session,  and  chugged  upon  the  first 
aids  or  supplies  to  be  granted  in  this  session 
of  parliament  The  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  voted  towards  the 
building  and  repairing  ships  of  war  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Fifteen  tnousaiid  pounds 
were  allowed  for  improving  Londbn  bridge; 
and  forty  thousand  on  account  for  the  Found- 
ling-hospital. For  the  charge  of  transports 
to  ie  employed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
they  assigned  six  hundred  and  six^-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  seven  pence : 
K>r  maintaining  the  colonies  of  Nova-Sootia 
and  Georgia  they  bestowed  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  five  pence. 
To  replace  sums  taken  from  the  smking 
fund,  thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and  ten 

grace  half  penny;  for  maintaining  the 
ritish  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  for  paying 
off  the  mortgage  on  an  estate  devised  for 
the  endowment  of  a  professorship  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  the  sum  of  twelve 
huodred  and  eifi^ty  pound&  For  the  ex- 
pense of  the  militia  they  voted  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds;  for  extraordinary  expenses 
relating  to  the  land  forces,  mcurred  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  and  unprovided  for 
by  parliament,  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
mty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  five  pence 
three  fiirthings.  For  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain lands  and  hereditaments,  in  order  to 
secure  the   king's  docks  at  Pot^tsmootht 


Chatham,  and  Plymootfa,  tiiey 
thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  mtf- 
six  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  ten  peace. 
They  voted  two  hundred  thoosand  poun^ 
for  enabling  his  majesty  to  give  proper  oob- 
pensation  to  the  respective  pfovmees  is 
North  America,  for  the  e^ieases  thst  bad 
been  incurred  in  levying  and  maintiinii^ 
troops  for  the  service  of  the  poblic    Thej 

Cted    twenty  thousand  pounds  to  tke 
•India  company,  towards  enaMiiy  them 
to  defmy  the  expense  of  a  military  nee  in 
their  settlemente :  and  the  same  soai  was 
granted  for  carrying  on  the  IbrtiiKatioo  to 
secure  the  harbor  ofmilfoid.  To  miegood 
several  sums  issued  by  his  majesty,  for  io- 
demnifyinff  the  inn-holders  and  nctaaHen 
of  Hampshire  for  the  expenses  thej  bad  in- 
curred m  quartering  the  Heensa  asiifia- 
ries  in  Ennand ;  for  an  additioo  to  the  isk- 
ries  of  judges,  and  other  less  coosidenUe 
IMirposes,  they  allowed  the  anni  of  tveo^- 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  sevenly-em 
pounds,  sixteen  shillings  and  sax  peace.  R- 
nally,  they  voted  one  million,  upon  aeooost, 
for  enabling  the  kinff  to  defray^  any  exinor- 
dinary  expense  of  the  war,  ipcnrred,  or  to 
be  incurred,  for  the  service  of  the  curreat 
year;  and  to  take  all  such  meaanres  ms 
might  be  necessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat 
any  enterprises  or  desi^  of  his  eoemiei^ 
as  the  exigency  of  affiurs  should  require. 
The  sum  of  all  the  grante  voted  by  the 
committee  of  supplv  amounted  to  tvdve 
millions  seven  hundred  sixty-ooe  tboBsiad 
three  hundred  and  ten  ponnda,  niaeteeo 
shillings,  and  ^vb  pence. 
KING'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  COMMONS 
Thb  commons  were  still  employed  m  de- 
liberations on  ways  and  means  on  the  tvea- 
? '-second  day  of  May,  when  Mr.  Secteluy 
itt  communicated  to  them  a  message  fino 
the  king,  couched  in  these  terms:  "Hk 
maies^,  relying  on  the  experienced  led 
and  afection  of  lus  ftithful  oommoDi,  sad 
considering  that,  in  this  critical  conjaoctare, 
emergencies  may  arise,  which  may  be  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  be  atteaded 
with  the  most  pemicioos  oooaeqaeDeeB,  if 
premier  means  should  not  immediately  be  sp- 
plied  to  prevent  or  defeat  them,  is  desaoes 
that  this  house  will  enable  him  to  defiay 
any  extraordinary  expmses  of  the  war,  in- 
curred, or  to  be  incurred,  for  the 
of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
and  fifty-nine,  and  to  take  all  such 
as  may  be  necesBary  to  disamoint  or  defeat 
any  enterprises  or  oesijgnB  of  his  enemies^ 
and  as  the  exigencies  of  a&ire  uHiy  re- 
quire.'* This  mesBsge  being  read,  a  BHlioB 
was  made,  and  amed  to  mem,  eon.  that  ii 
should  be  referrra  to  the  oommittee,  whs 
forthwith  formed  upon  it  the  resDiatioK. 
whereby  one  million  was  gmnted,  to  be 


bj  loans  or  ezcheqoer-bilk^  cfaarge- 
djle  on  the  fint  aids  that  should  be  giyen 
n  the  next  aesdoD.   This  prodaced  a  bill 
3nabluiff  his  maje^  to  raise  the  sam  of 
xie  mimoQ,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  there- 
in mentioiied,  oomprehendinff  a  clause,  al- 
loinnng  the  Bank  of  England  to  advance  on 
the  credit  of  the  loan  therein  mentioned, 
\ny  sum  not  exceeding  a  million,  notwith- 
standing the  act  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  year 
in    the   reign  of  William  and  Mary, 'by 
which  the  &n(  was  established. 
BIU^pELATING  TOTHE  DISTILLERY,  Ac. 
Ths  bills  relating  solely  to  the  supply 
being  discussed  and  expedited,  the  house 
proceeded,  as  usual,  to  enact  other  laws  for 
the  advantage  of  the  community.  Petitions 
having  been  presented  by  the  cities  dt  Bris- 
tol and  New-Sarum,  alleging,  that  since  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  mf3dng  of  low  wines 
and  sfxiritB  irom  ffrain,  meal,  and  flour,  had 
been  in  force,  the  commoiialty  appeared 
nKM'e  sober,  healthy,  and  industrious:  re- 
fM-esentine  the  ill  consequences  which  they 
apprehended  would  attend  the  repeal  of 
these  laws,  and  therefore  praying  their  con- 
tinuance :  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
resolved  that  the  pn^bition  to  export  com 
should  be  continued  to  the  twentv-fourth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fiftjjr-nine ;  subject  nev- 
ertheless to  such  provisions  for  shortening 
the  said  term  of  its  continuance  as  should 
therefore  be  made  by  an  act  of  that  session, 
or  by  his  majesty  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy-council  during  the  recess  of  parlia- 
ment; that  the  act  for  discontinuing  the 
duties  upon  com  and  flour  imported,  or 
brought  in  as  prize,  was  not  proper  to  be 
farther  continued ;  and  that  the  ]nohibition 
to  make  low  wines  or  spirits  finom  any  sort 
of  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  should  be  continued 
to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine.    Before  the  bill  was  formed  on 
these  resolutions,  petitions   arrived   from 
Liverpool  and  Bath,  to  the  same  purport  as 
those  of  Bristol  and  Sarum ;  while  on  the 
other  band,  a  remonstrance  was  presented 
by  a  ^reat  number  of  the  malt  distillers  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  alleging, 
that  it  having  been  deemed  expedient  to 
prohibit  the  distilling  of  spirits  from  any 
sort  of  grain  to  the  twen^-fourth  day  of 
Decemiwr  then  instant,  some  of  the  peti- 
tioDers  bad  entirely  ceased  to  carry  on  the 
businsBB  of  distilling,  while  others,  merely 
with  a  view  to  preserve  their  customers, 
the  compound  distillers,  and  employ  some 
of  theur  servants,  horses,  and  utensils,  had 
submitted  to  carry  on  the  distillation  of  spir- 
its from  molasses  and  sugars  under  great 
disadvantages,  in  full  hope  that  the  restraint 
would  cease  at  the  expiration  of  the  limited 
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time,  or  at  least  when  the  necessity  which 
occasioned  that  restraint  should  be  remov- 
ed ;  that  it  was  with  great  concern  they  ob- 
served a  bill  would  be  brought  in  for  pro- 
tracting the  said  prohibition,  at  a  time  when 
the  price  of  all  manner  of  grain,  and  par- 
ticularly of  wheat  and  barley  was  consider- 
ably reauced,  and,  as  the^  humbly  conceiv- 
ed, at  a  reasonable  medram.  They  expa- 
tiated on  the  ffreat  loss  they,  as  well  as 
many  traders  and  artificers,  dependants  upon 
them,  must  sustain  in  case  the  said  bill 
should  be  passed  into  a  law.  They  prayed 
the  house  to  take  these  circumstances  mto 
consideration,  and  either  permit  them  to 
carry  on  the  distillation  from  wheat,  malt, 
and  other  grain,  under  such  restrictions  as 
should  be  judged  necessary;  or  to  grant 
them  such  other  relief,  in  respect  of  their 
several  losses  and  encumbrances,  as  to  the 
house  shall  seem  reasonable  and  expedient 
This  petition,  though  strenuously  urged 'by 
a  powerful  and  clamorous  body  without 
doors,  did  not  meet  great  encouragement 
withm.  It  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  an  instraction  was  given  to  the 
committee,  empowering  them  to  receive  a 
clause  or  clauses  to  allow  the  transportation 
of  certain  quantities  of  meal,  flour,  bread, 
and  biscuit  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  for  the  sole  use  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  another  to  prohibit  the  making  of  low 
wines  and  spirits  from  bran.  Much  more 
attention  was  paid  to  a  petition  of  several 
farmers  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  repre- 
senting, that  their  farms  consisted  chiefly 
of  arable  land  which  produced  much  great- 
er quantities  of  com  than  could  be  consum- 
ed within  that  county ;  that  in  the  last  har- 
vest there  was  a  great  and  plentiful  crop  of 
all  sorts  of  grain,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
had  by  unfiivorable  weather  been  rendered 
unfit  for  sale  at  London,  or  other  markets 
for  home  consumption;  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  malt  were  then  lying  at  London, 
arising  chiefly  fixnn  the  crops  of  barley 
growing  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the  sale  of  which 
was  stagnated;  that  the  petitioners  being 
informed  the  house  had  ordered  in  a  bill  to 
continue  the  prohibition  of  com  exported ; 
they  beggofed  leave  to  observe,  that,  should 
it  pass  into  a  law,  it  would  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  all,  and  ruin  many  fimners  of 
that  county,  as  they  had  ofiered  their  com 
for  sale  at  divers  ports  and  markets  of  the 
said  county ;  but  the  merchants  refused  to 
buy  it  at  any  price,  alleging  its  being  unfit 
for  the  Loodon  market :  the  great  quantity 
of  com  with  which  that  market  was  alrea- 
dy overstocked,  and  their  not  being  allowed 
either  to  export  it  or  make  it  into  malt  for 
exportation,  they  therefore  prayed  this  pro- 
hibition might  be  removed,  or  they  the  pe- 
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titkaen  indulged  wiftb  aome  other  kind  of 
relie£  Altbouffli  ibis  lenoBBtmnee  wu 
dudy  eonndeied,  the  bill  pasted  with  the 
ftmendments,  beeauae  of  the  proviao,  by 
which  hie  majeaty  in  coandl  waa  eaoipow- 
ered  to  aborten  the  date  of  the  prohibition 
with  reapect  to  the  exportation  at  com  dar- 
ing the  receaa  of  parliament :  but  the  teoH 
porary  restraint  laid  upon  distillation  waa 
made  abaolute,  without  any  such  oondition, 
to  the  DO  amall  diaappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation of  the  distillers,  who  had  spared  no 
paina  and  expense,  by  private  solicitation, 
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and  strenuous  dispute  in  the  public  papers, 
to  recommend  their  cauae  to  the  favor  of 
the  communitv*  Thev  ur^  that  malt-epir- 
its,  when  usea  in  roooeration,  iar  from  being 
pejudicial  to  the  health  of  individuals,  were 
m  many  damp  and  marahy  parta  of  the 
kingdom  abaolutely  neceasaiy  for  present 
ing  the  field-labdrm  from  aguea  and  other 
distemneTB  produced  by  the  cold  and  mois- 
ture or  the  climate ;  that  if  they  were  de> 
barred  the  use  of  malt-spiritB  they  would 
have  recourse  to  French  brandy,  with 
which,  as  they  generally  reside  near  the 
oea-coast,  the  smugglers  would  provide  them 
almost  as  cheap  as  the  maltpepuits  could  be 
afbrded :  thus  the  increasea  consumption 
of  French  spirit  would  drain  the  luition  of 
ready  money  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
prejudice  the  king'a  revenue  in  the  same 
proportion.  They  obaerved,  that  many  dis- 
tillers had  already  quitted  that  branch  of 
trade  and  disposea  of  their  materiala ;  that 
all  of  them  would  probably  take  the  aaroe 
resolutions  should  the  biU  pass  into  a  law, 
as  no  man  could  foresee  when  the  prohibi- 
tion would  cease  should  it  be  continued  at 
a  time  when  all  sorts  of  grain  abounded  in 
such  plenty :  that  the  very  waste  of  mate- 
rials by  disuse,  over  and  above  the  lying  out 
of  the  money,  would  be  of  great  prejudice 
to  the  proprietor :  thus  the  iMisinesB  of  dis- 
tilling, by  which  so  many  iimilies  were  sop- 
ported,  would  be  banished  from  the  king- 
dom entirely ;  especially,  as  the  expense  of 
establishing  a  lai^  distillery  wss  so  great, 
that  no  man  would  choose  to  employ  his 
money  for  this  purpose,  judging  trom  expe- 
rience that  some  future  accidental  scarcity 
of  com  might  induce  the  legislature  to  in- 
terpose a  ruinous  delay  in  Uus  branch  of 
business.  They  affirmed,  that  from  the  ex- 
oeasive  use  of  malt-spirits  no  good  argu- 
ment could  be  drawn  against  this  branch  of 
tm6lc,  no  more  than  against  any  other  con- 
veniency  of  life :  that  the  excessive  use  of 
common  beer  and  ale  was  prejudicial  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people,  yet  no  per- 
son ever  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  brewin|[f,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  brewed  liquors.  They  urged  that 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  there  are  some 


parods  of  land  that  prodnca  aoChiofg  l»a^ 
vantage  but  a  coarse  kind  of  barlej  caflse 
big,  which*  though  neither  fit  for  bvewii| 
nor  for  bakings  may  nevertheleas  be  nsed  m 
the  distiUery«  and  is  aooocdiagly  pmrhssfrf 
by  those  ooncemed  in  this  Inanca*  at  soch 
SA  encouraging  price,  as  enabiea  naanv 
formers  to  pay  a  higher  rent  to  tlieir  laai- 
lorda  tfaantlM^  could  otherwise  aflM :  tksi 
there  are  every  year  aome  parcA  of  aJt 
sorts  of -grain  so  damaged  by  unseaaoaaUe 
weather,  or  other  accineiila,  as  to  be  ren- 
dered altogether  unfit  for  bread  or  l^iiiii  ij 
and  would  prove  a  very  great  misfortaie  to 
the  former,  if  there  was  no  dirtiileij,  for 
the  use  of  which  he  could  sell  liiii  daaiifynil 
commodity.  They  asserted,  that  oHltepttitB 
wete  abMlutely  necMWT  fer  prawattng 
some  arancnes  oi  nxreign  fjuiiiuieicft,  pw- 
ticnlarl^  the  trade  to  £e  coast  of  Afinca, 
for  which  traffic  no  assortment  ooold  be 
made  up  without  a  large  quantity  sf  gene- 
va, of  which  the  natives  are  ao  fond,  tet 
they  will  not  traffic  with  any  mercbani  who 
has  not  a  considerahle  quantity,  not  ooly  for 
aale,  but  also  for  presents  to  their  ^iefr 
and  ralers:  that  the  merchants  of  Gnst 
Britain  must  either  have  this  eoaunodity  of 
their  own  produce,  or  import  it  at  a  gnat 
national  expenae  firam  EioUaiid:  that  the 
charge  of  this  importation,  together  wilk 
the  duties  payable  upon  it,  soaae  put  of 
which  is  not  to  he  drawn  bade  on  eaqporta- 
tion,  will  render  it  impoesftle  for  the  tra- 
ders to  sell  it  so  cheap  on  the  coast  of  Afiv 
ca  as  it  might  be  sold  by  the  Dutch,  whe 
are  the  great  rivals  of  Great  Britain  in  thii 
branch  of  commerce.  To  these  argnaMUU. 
all  of  which  were  plauaiUe,  and  some  cf 
them  unanswerable,  it  was  reified,  that 
malt-spiritB  mij^t  be  considered  as  a  &lal 
and  bewitching  poison,  which  had  actoaflv 
debauched  the  minds,  and  enervated  the 
bodies  of  the  oonunoo  peo|rie,  to  a  very  de- 
plorable degree:  that,  without  eaaenafr 
fiirther  into  a  comparison  between  the  nee 
and  abuse  of  the  two  liqaors,  heer  and  ge- 
neva, it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  thsi 
the  use  of  beer  and  ale  had  produced  none 
of  those  dreadful  effects  which  were  the 
consequences  of  drinking  geneva ; 
the  prohibition  of  the  distillery  of 
its  had  taken  place,  the  conunon  people 
were  become  apparently  more 
cent,  healthy,  and  indnstrioas : 
stance  sufficient  to  induce  the 
not  only  to  intermit,  but  even  totally  toabe^ 
ish  the  practice  of  distillation,  which  hv 
ever  been  productive  of  sach  intoxiestiosL 
riot,  disorder,  and  distemper,  among  the 
lower  class  of  the  people,  as  might  be  deen- 
ed  the  greatest  evUs  incident  to  a  well-re^ 
latad  commonwealth.  Their  assertion  mth 
respect  to  the  coarse  kind  of  bariey,  calW 
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lig,  was  contradicted  aa  a  deTiation  from 
rutb,  inasmuch  as  it  wa»  used  in  makine 
Bait,  as  well  as  in  making  bread :  and  wito 
espect  to  damaged  corn,  those  who  under- 
tood  the  nature  of  grain  affirmed,  that  if  it 
vbB  Spoiled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  alto- 
gether unfit  for  either  of  these  purposes, 
he  distillens  would  not  purchase  it  at  such 

price  as  would  indemnify  the  farmer  for 
he  charge  of  threshing  and  carriage ;  fi>r 
he  distiUers  are  very  sensible,  diat  their 
preat  mofit  is  derived  from  their  distilling 
he  mtit  made  from  the  best  barley,  so  that 
he  increase  of  the  produce  fiur  exceeded  in 
troportion  the  advance  of  the  price.  It  was 
lot,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that 
be  distillation  of  malt-spirits  wa3  not  ne- 
«S8ary  to  an  advantageous  prosecution  of 
be  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  as 
rell  as  among  the  Indhins  in  some  prts  of 
'forth  America.  Certain  it  is,  that  m  tiiese 
mnches  of  traffic,  the  want  of  geneva  may 
e  supplied  by  spirits  distilled  from  sugars 
nd  molasses.  After  all,  it  must  be  owned, 
hat  the  good  and  salutary  effects  of  the 
nnohibition  were  visible  in  every  part  of  the 
[in^dom,  and  no  evil  consequence  ensued, 
xcept  a  diminution  of  the  revenue  m  this 
rticle :  a  consideration  which,  at  all  times, 
>ught  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  health  and 
Qorals  of  the  people :  nor  will  this  conside- 
ation  be  found  of  any  great  weight,  when 
76  reflect  that  the  less  the  malt^pirit  is 
Inmk,  the  greater  quantity  of  beer  and  ale 
vill  be  consumed,  and  the  produce  of  the 
toties  and  excise  upon  the  brewery  be  aug- 
nented  accordingly. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  sorts  of  grain  ooq- 
iouin^  to  fall  in  price,  and  great  plenty 
ppeanng  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
he  justices  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  grand 
juries,  assembled  at  the  general  quarter 
^ons  of  the  peace,  held  for  the  county 
»f  Norfolk,  composed  and  presented  to  the 
■ouse  of  commons,  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
wry,  a  petition,  representing,  that  the 
weather  proving  unfiivorable  in  the  harvest, 
rreat  part  of  the  harlev  raised  in  that  coun- 
y  was  much  damaged,  and  unidered  unfit 
or  any  other  use  than  that  of  being  made 
Qto  malt  for  exportation;  that  unless  it 
Qould  be  speedily  manufactured  for  that 
Hirpose,  it  would  be  entu>ely  spoiled,  and 
^rish  in  the  hands  of  the  growers ;  a  loss 
bftt  must  be  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  land- 
wners ;  they,  therefore,  entreated  that  leave 
night  be  given  for  the  exportation  of  malt; 
«d  that  thev  might  be  mvored  with  such 
urtber  relief,  as  to  the  house  should  seem 
tu8t  and  reasonable.  In  consequence  of 
bie  petition,  the  house  resolved  itself  into 
^  committee,  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject ; 
°d  as  it  appeared,  upon  examination,  that 
be  price  of  £frain  was  reduced  very  low, 
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and  great  abundance  diffiised  throoghout 
the  EingdoDH  tliey  resolved,  that  the  con- 
tmuance  of 'that  part  of  the  act  prohilHting 
the  exportation  of  grain,  ought  to  be  abridg- 
ed and  shortened,  and  the  exportation  of 
these  commodities  allowed,  under  proper 
regulations,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
such  exportation,  and  the  allowance  of 
bounties  thereupon.  A  bill  being  founded 
on  these  resolutions,  was  discussed,  and 
underwent  several  amendments :  at  length 
it  was  sent  with  a  new  title  to  the  lords,  who 
pused  it  without  further  alteration,  and  then 
It  obtained  the  royal  sanction. 

WhUe  this  afiair  was  under  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  committee,  the  commons  unan- 
imous! v  issued  an  order  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  a  limited  time,  tlie 
act  of  last  session,  permitting  the  importa- 
tion of  salted  beef  from  Ireland  into  Great 
Britain,  with  an  instruction  to  receive  a 
clause  extending  this  permission  to  all  sorts 
of  salted  pork,  or  hog-meat,  as  the  officers 
of  the  cnstom-house  had  refused  to  admit 
hams  from  Ireland  to  an  entry.  The  bill 
likewise  received  another  considerable  al- 
teration, importing,  That,  instead  of  the 
duty  of  one  snilling  and  three-pence,  charge 
ed  by  the  former  act  on  every  hundred 
weight  of  salted  beef  or  pork  imported 
from  Ireland,  which  was  found  not  ade- 
quate to  the  duty  payable  for  such  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  as  in  requisite  to  be  used  in 
curing  and  stdtmg  thereof;  and  to  ]Nrevent 
as  well  the  expense  to  the  revenue,  as  the 
detriment  and  loss  which  would  accrue  to 
the  owner  and  importer,  from  opening  the 
casks  in  which  the  provision  is  generally 
deposited,  with  the  pickle  or  brine  proper 
for  preserving  the  same,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tam  the  net  weight  of  the  provision  liable 
to  the  said  duties :  for  these  reasons  it  was 
enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  last  December,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  this  act,  a  duty  of  uuree 
shillings  and  four-pence  £^ould  be  paid  upon 
importation  for  every  barrel  or  cask  of  obHu 
ed  beef  or  pork  containing,  thirty-two  gal- 
lons; and  one  shilling  and  three  pence  for 
every  hundred  weight  of  salted  beef,  called 
dried  beef,  dried  neat-tongues,  or  dried  hog* 
meat,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
or  lesser  quantity. 

REGULATIONS  WiTH  RESPECT  TO 
PRIVATEERS. 
Repeatkd  complaints  having  been  made 
to  the  government  by  neutral  nations,  eqie- 
cially  &e  Dutch,  that  their  ships  bad  been 
plundered,  and  their  crews  maltreated  by 
some  of  the  English  privateers,  the  legisla- 
ture resolved  to  provide  efi^ctually  against 
any  such  outrageous  practices  for  the  future: 
and  with  this  view  the  commons  ordered  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in  for  amending  and  ex- 
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plaining  an  act  of  the  twentj^ninth  year 
of  his  late  majesty'il  reign,  intituled,  ^  An 
act  for  the  encoura£;ement  of  seamen,  and 
more  speedy  and  ewctual  manninj^  of  .his 
majesty's  navy.**  While  the  committee  was 
employed  in  perusing  commiasions  and  pa- 
pers reUting  to  private  ships  of  vear,  that 
they  might  be  fally  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  merchants  and  others,  inhabiting  the 
islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  house,  alleging,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  those  islands,  which  lie  in  the 
British  channel,  withm  sight  of  the  French 
coast,  had  now,  as  well  as  in  former  wars, 
embarked  their  fortunes  in  equipping  small 
privateers,  which  used  to  run  in  close  with 
the  French  shore,  and  being  disguised  like 
fishing-boats,  had  not  only  taken  a  consid- 
erable number  of  prises,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  enemy,  but  also  obtained 
material  intelligence  of  their  designs  on 
many  important  occasions ;  ^t  these  ser- 
vices could  not  be  performed  by  lai^  ves- 
sels, which  durst  not  approach  so  near  the 
coast,  and  indeed  could  not  appear  without 
ffiving  the  alarm,  which  was  communicated 
nrom  place  to  place  by  appointed  signals. 
Being  informed  that  a  bUl  was  depending, 
in  oraer  to  prohibit  privateers  of  small  bur- 
den, they  declared  that  such  a  law,  if  ex- 
tended to  privateers  equipped  in  those  isl- 
ands, would  ruin  such  as  nad  invested  their 
fortunes  in  small  privateers,  and  not  only 
deprive  the  kingdom  of  the  before-mention- 
ed advantages,  but  expose  Great  Britain  to 
infinite  prejudice  from  the  small  armed  ves- 
sels of  France,  which  the  enemv,  in  thki 
case,  could  pour  abroad  over  the  whole 
channel,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce.  They  prayed,  there- 
fore, that  such  privateers  as  belonged  to  the 
islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  might  be 
wholly  excepted  from  the  penalties  con- 
taineo  in  the  bill,  or  that  they  (the  petition- 
ers) might  be  heard  by  their  counsel,  and 
be  indulged  with  such  relief  as  the  house 
should  judge  expedient  This  representa- 
tion being  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee,  produced  divers  amendments 
to  the  bill,  which  at  length  obtained  the 
rojral  assent,  and  contained  these  regula- 
tions: That,  after  the  first  day  of  January 
in  the  present  year,  no  commission  should 
be  granted  to  a  privateer  in  Europe  under 
the  Durden  of  one  hundred  tons,  the  force 
of  ten  carriage  guns,  being  three-pounden 
or  above,  wim  forty  men  at  the  least,  un- 
less the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  or  persons 
authorized  by  them,  should  think  fit  to  grant 
the  same  to  any  ship  of  inferior  force  or 
burden,  the  owners  thereof  giving  such  bail 
or  security  as  should  be  prescribed:  that 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  might  at  any| 


time  revoke,  by  an  order  in  writbig  ondeT 
their  hands,  any«commisBion  granted  to  a 
privateer ;  this  revocatitm  being  adbjed  }d 
an  appeal  to  his  majesty  in  coimeQ,  wboee 
determination  should  be  final :  that,  ptema 
to  the  granting  any  oamraiasioD,  the  penons 
proposing  to  be  bound,  and  give  aeenntr, 
should  severally  make  oath  St  their  ba^ 
respectively  worth  more  money  tfan  tii« 
sum  for  which  they  were  then  to  be  bound, 
over  and  above  the  payment  of  all  their 
just  debts:  that  persons  applying  lor  such 
commissions  should  make  appbettkn  in 
writing,  and  therein  set  forth  a  paiticiifar 
and  exact  description  of  the  vesBei,  specif- 
ing  the  burden,  and  the  number  aDdutQre 
of  the  gunsTon  board,  to  what  phee  beknf- 
in^,  as  well  as  the  name  or  mmcsof  the 
prmcipal  owner  or  owners,  and  the  ramiber 
of  men :  these  particulars  to  be  iaaRted  ia 
the  commission ;  and  eveiy  coDimaoder  te 
produce  such  commission  to  the  castom- 
house  ofllicer  who  should  examine  the  m- 
sel,  and,  finding  her  answer  the  descripdoB. 

five  a  certificate  thereof  gratis,  to  be 
eemed  a  necessary  clearance,  witfaoet 
which  the  commander  shoold  not  dqwt: 
that  if,  nfter  the  first  day  of  Jnlj,  any  cap- 
tain of  a  privateer  dioald  agree  for  the 
raneota  of  any  neutral  vessel,  or  the  oifa 
or  any  part  there(^  after  it  shoold  hare 
been  taken  as  a  price,  and  in  punoaooe  of 
such  agreement  should  actually  dkcbu?e 
such  prize,  he  riKiuld  be  deemed  guilty  of 
piracy ;  but  that  with  respect  to  eoBtnbtod 
merchandise,  he  might  take  it  on  hoard  his 
own  ship,  with  the  consent  of  the  comffiaad- 
er  of  the  neutral  vessel,  and  then  set  her 
at  liberty ;  and  that  no  peraon  shoold  pur- 
loin or  embezzle  the  said  merehaodise  be- 
fore condemnation :  that  do  jod^  or  other 
person  belonging  to  any  court  of  adminhj. 
should  be  concerned  in  any  privateer:  th: 
owners  of  vessels,  not  being  under  fily,  or 
above  one  hundred  tons,  whose  cnmmiswnBs 
are  declared  void,  should  be  indemnified  fer 
their  loss  by  the  puUic :  that  a  covt  cf 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  jail  deliveiy,  fcr  the 
trial  of  ounces  committed  within  the  jurs- 
diction  of  the  admiral^,  should  be  h^ 
twice  a-year  in  the  Old-Bailey  at  Loodon. 
or  in  such  other  place  within  Bijiaod  as 
the  board  of  adminlty  shoold  appoint:  that 
the  judge  of  any  court  of  adminhy,  after 
an  appeal  interposed,  as  well  as  befere. 
should,  at  the  request  of  the  captor  or  ckiis- 
ant,  issue  an  order  for  appraising  the  cap- 
ture, when  the  peities  do  not  agree  npre 
the  value,  and  an  inventoiy  Co  be  takes: 
then  exact  security  for  the  full  vahie,  ane 
cause  the  capture  to  be  delivered  to  the 
person  giving  such  security:  but,  Aoa^ 
objection  be  made  to  the  taking  soch  secc- 
rity,  the  judge  should  at  the  request  of  e- 
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her  party,  order  such  mercbandise  to  be 
iitered,  landed,  and  sold  at  public  auction, 
Dd  the  produce  be  depoeited  at  the  Bank, 
•r  in  some  public  securities :  and  in  case 
f  security  being  given,  the  judge  should 
^rant  a  pass  in  favor  of  the  capture.  Fi- 
lally,  the  force  of  this  act  was  limited  to 
he  duration  of  the  then  war  with  France 
«ly.  This  regulation  very  clearly  demon- 
trated,  that  whatever  violence  tnk^ht  have 
leen  oommitted  on  the  ships  of  neutral 
latioQs,  they  were  by  no  means  coonte- 
i&nced  by  the  legislature,  or  the  body  of 
he  people. 

NEW  MILITIA  LAWS. 
Eyult  circumstance  relating  to  the  re- 
brmation  of  the  marine,  most  be  an  im- 
lortant  object  to  a  nation  whose  wealth  and 
K>wer  depend  upon  navigation  and  com- 
nerce :  but  a  coiftideration  of  equal  weijght 
vns  the  establishment  of  the  militia,  which; 
lotwitbstanding  the  repeated  endeavors  of 
he  parliament,  was  found  still  incomplete, 
ind  in  want  of  further  assistance  ftom  the 
e^slature.  His  majesty  having,  by  the 
:hancel]or  of  the  exchequer,  recommended 
o  the  house  the  making  suitable  provi^^n 
or  defraying  the  charges  of  the  militia  du- 
ing  the  current  year,  the  accounts  of  the 
expense  alreadv  incurred  by  this  establish- 
oent  were  referred  to  the  committee  of 
lupply,  whO)  afler  having  duly  perused  them, 
esolved,  that  ninety  thousand  pounds  should 
le  granted  on  account,  towards  defraying 
he  charges  of  pay  and  clothing  for  the 
nilitia,  from  the  last  day  of  the  lut  year  to 
he  twenty-fifth  day  of  march,  in  the  year 
»ne  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  and 
or  repaying  a  sum  advanced  by  the  king 
or  this  service.  Leave  was  given  to  brin^ 
n  one  bill  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  and 
mother  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
aws  relating  to  the  militia,  remove  certain 
lifSculties,  imd  prevent  the  inconveniencies 
>y  which  it  might  be  attended.  So  intent 
¥ere  the  majority  on  both  sides  upon  this 
lational  measure,  that  they  not  only  carried 
K>th  bills  to  the  throne,  where  they  receiv- 
ed the  royal  assent,  but  the^  presented 
m  address  to  the  king,  desinng  that  his 
najesty  would  give  direction  to  his  lieuten- 
ints  of  the  several  counties,  ridings,  and 
>Iace3  in  England,  to  use  their  utmost  dili- 
rence  and  attention  for  carrying  into  exe- 
:utioa  the  several  acts  of  parliament  relat- 
ng  to  the  mUitia.  By  this  time  all  the  m^ 
iividuals  that  constituted  the  representa- 
ives  of  the  people,  except  such  as  actually 
erved  in  the  army,  were  become  very  well 
lisposed  towards  this  institution.  Those 
vho  really  wished  well  to  their  country  had 
Iways  exerted  themselves  in  its  nvor: 
jid  it  was  now  likewise  espoused  by  those 
Fho  foresaw  that  the  establishment  of  a 


national  militta  would  enable  the  adminis- 
tiation  to  send  the  greater  number  of  regu- 
lar troops  to  fight  the  battles  of  Germany. 
Yet  how  zealous  soever  the  legislature 
might  be  in  promoting  this  institution,  and 
notwithstanding  the  success  with  which 
many  patriots  exerted  their  endeavors 
through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
raising  -and  disciplining  the  militia,  it  was  • 
found  not  only  difficult,  but  almost  imprac- 
ticable, to  execute  the  intention  of  the  par- 
liament in  some  particular  counties,  where 
the  gentlemen  were  indolent  and  enervated, 
or  in  those  places  where  they  looked  upon 
their  commander  with  contempt  Even 
Middlesex  itself  where  the  king  resides, 
was  one  of  the  last  counties  in  which  the 
militia  could  be  arrayed.  In  allusion  to  this 
backwardness,  the  preamble  or  first  clause 
in  one  of  the  present  acts  imported,  that 
certain  counties,  ridings,  and  places  in  Eng- 
land had  made  some  progress  in  establishing 
the  militia,  without  completing  the  same, 
and  that,  in  certain  other  counties,  little 
progress  had  been  made  therein,  his  majes- 
ty's lieutenants  and  the  deputy-lieutenants, 
and  all  others  within  such  counties  or  dis- 
tricts, were  therefore  strictly  required  speed- 
ily atfd  diligently,  to  put  these  acts  in  execu- 
tion. The  truth  is,  some  of  these  unwar- 
like  commanders  fiuled  through  ignorance 
and  inactivity ;  others  gave,  or  o&red  com- 
missions to  such  people  as  threw  a  ridicule 
and  contempt  upcm  the  whole  establishment, 
and  4M>nsequently  hin<^ered  many  gentle- 
men of  worth,  spirit,  and  capacity,  from  en- 
gaging in  the  service.  The  mutiny-biU,  and 
that  for  the  regulation  of  the  marme  forces 
while  on  shore,  passed  through  the  usual 
forms,  as  annual  measures,  wimout  any  dis- 
pute or  alteration.  [See  note 9Rf  at  the  end 
of  thU  Vol.] 

ACT  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DEBTORS 
REVIVED. 

A  ooMMiTTEx  having  been  appointed  to 
inquire  what  laws  were  expired,  or  near  ex- 
piring, and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the 
house  touching  the  revival  or  continuation 
of  these  laws,  they  agreed  to  several  reso- 
lutions ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  follow- 
ing bills  were  brought  in,  and  enacted  into 
laws;  namely,  an  act  for  regulating  the  last- 
age  and  ballastage  of  the  river  Thames ;  an 
act  for  continuing  the  law  relating  to  the 
punishment  of  persons  going  armed  and  di»> 
guised ;  an  act  for  continuing  several  laws 
near  expiring;  an  act  concerning  the  ad- 
measurement of  coals ;  an  act  for  Uie  relief 
of  debtors,  with  respect  to  the  imprisonment 
of  their  persons.  This  last  was  almost  to> 
tally  metamorphosed  by  alterations,  amend- 
ments, and  additions,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  were  tjfiese:  that  where  more 
creditors  than  one  shall  charge  any  prisoner 
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in  execQtkm,  and  denre  to  have  bim  detained 
in  prison,  they  ahall  only  respectively  pay 
him  each  such  weekly  sum,  not  exceeding 
one  shilUnff  and  six-pence  per  week,  as  the 
court,  at  me  time  of  his  oeing  remanded, 
shall  direct :  that  if  any  prisoner,  descrihed 
by  the  act,  shall  remam  in  prison  three 
months  after  being  committed,  any  creditor 
)i  may  compel  him  to  |[ive  into  court,  upon 
oath,  an  account  of  his  real  and  personal 
estate,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors,  they  consenting  to  his  being 
discharged.  Why  the  humanity  of  this  law 
was  coafined  to  those  prisoners  only  who  are 
not  charged  in  execution  with  any  debt  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  pounds,  cannot  easily 
bi  conceived.  A  man  who,  through  un- 
avoidable misfortunes,  hath  sunk  &om  afflu- 
ence to  misery  and  indigence,  is  generally 
a  greater  object  of  compassion  than  he  who 
never  knew  the  delicacies  of  life,  nor  ever 
enjoyed  credit  sufficient  to  contract  debts  to 
any  considerable  amount ;  yet  the  latter  is 
by  this  law  entitled  to  his  discharge,  or  at 
least  to  a  maintenance  in  prison ;  while  the 
former  is  left  to  starve  in  jail,  or  undergo 
perpetnal  imprisonment  amidst  all  the  hor- 
rors of  misery,  if  he  owes  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  a  revengeful  wid  unrelent- 
ing creditor.  Wherefore,  in  a  country,  the 
people  of  which  justly  pique  themselves 
upon  charity  and  benevolence,  an  unhappy 
fellow-citizen,  reduced  to  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  unforeseen  losses  in  trade,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  punishment,  which,  of  all 
others,  must  be  the  roost  grievous  to  a  fVee- 
bom  Briton,  namely,  the  entire  loss  of  liber- 
ty ;  a  punishment  which  the  most  flagrant 
crime  can  hardly  deserve  in  a  natkm  that 
disclaims  the  torture;  for,  doubUess,  per- 
petual knpriBonment  must  be  a  torture  mfi- 
nitely  more  severe  than  death,  because  pro- 
tracted through  a  series  of  years  spent  in 
miseij  and  despair,  without  one  glimmering 
ray  of  hope,  without  the  most  distant  pros- 
pect of  deliverance?  Wherefore  the  legis- 
lature should  extend  its  humanity  to  those 
only  who  are  the  least  sensible  of  the  bene- 
fit, because  the  most  able  to  struggle  under 
misfortune  1  and  wherefore  many  valuable 
individuals  should,  for  no.  guilt  of  their  own, 
be  not  only  ruined  to  themselves,  but  lost  to 
the  community?  are  questions  which  we 
cannot  resolve  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  read- 
er. Of  all  imprisoned  debtors,  those  who 
are  confined  for  large  sums  may  be  deemed 
the  most  wretched  and  forlorn,  because  they 
have  generally  ^len  from  a  sphere  of  life 
where  they  had  little  acquaintance  with  ne- 
cessity, and  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
arts  by  which  the  severities  of  indigence 
are  alleviated.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of 
the  lower  class  of  mankind,  whose  debts  nre 
small  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  their 


former  credit,  have  not  llie  sme  defieitr 
feelings  of  calamity.    They  are  inoied  ii> 
hardship^  and  accustomed  to  the  hJtxs  c: 
their  hands,  by  which,  even  in  «  pfison,  tbej 
can  earn  a  subsistence.    Their  reverse  c^' 
fortune  is  not  so  great,  nor  the  tnnntioa  s> 
a^cting.   Their  sensatians  are  not  delicate ; 
nor  are  they,  like  their  betters  id  miefoitsoe, 
cut  off  finom  hope,  which  m  the  wretch's lisi 
comfort    It  is  the  man  cf  eentiineiit  ud 
sensibility,  who,  in  this  aatualko,  is  oce- 
whehned  with  a  complication  of  misefT  sod 
inefbble  distress.    The  noortificatioo  of  ius 
pride,  his  ambition  blasted,  his  ftmily  usdoat 
nimself  deprived  of  liberty,  reduced  fror. 
opulence  to  extreme  want,  from  the  ekfio- 
cies  of  life  to  the  most  squalid  and  friglitfid 
scenes  of  poverty  and  affliction ;  dif«ted 
of  comfort,  destitute  of  hope,  and  dooaed  to 
linger  out  a  wretched  bei^  in  the  midst  of 
in^t,  vblence,  riot,  uid  uproar;  these ue 
reflections  so  replete  with  homr,  as  to  rea- 
der him,  in  all  respects,  the  most  miaefaiik 
object  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    He,  t^^. 
thoug^  possessed  of  talents  that  might  bif? 
essentiadly  served  and  even  adoned  sodetr, 
while  thus  restrained  in  prison,  and  aflected 
in  mind,  can  exert  no  fiuml^,  nor  stoop  t» 
any  condescension,  by  which  the  borronof 
his  fote  might  be  assoajrod.    He  scone  i) 
execute  the  lowest  offices  of  maaal  ser- 
vices, particularbr  in  attsnding  those  vbo 
are  the  objects  of  contem|>t  or  ahhoneooe. 
he  is  incapable  of  exercinng  any  mechuuf 
art,  which  might  afiord  a  happy  thoogh  a 
scanty  independence.    ShmiJc  witfaia  hs 
dismal  cell,  surrounded  by  haggard  ftorem. 
and  her  gaunt  attendants,  fadliow-ejrBd  610- 
ine,  shivering  cold,  and  wan  diseve,  be 
wildly  casts  his  eyes  around :  be  sees  tk 
tender  partner  of  his  heart  weeping  in  slat 
woe ;  he  hears  his  helpless  habes  dtDwcns 
for  sustenance ;  hotels  himself  the  imixxtih 
nate  cravings  of  human  nature,  wlaeh  be 
cannot  satisfy ;  and  groans  with  all  the  ccm- 
plicated  pangs  of  internal  anguiBh,  faontr, 
and  despair.    These  are  not  the  fidioK  et 
idle  foncy,  but  real  pictures,  drawn  fna  m- 
ture,  of  yvhichk  almost  eyery  prison  in  Eb^- 
land  will  aflbrd  but  too  many  origiadi 

BILLS  FOR  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  IRISH 
BEEF  AND  TALLOW 
Among  other  new  measures,  a  saecxM 
attempt  was  made  in  favor  of  Irdtnd,  by  a 
bill,  permitting  the  free  importatiooof  ctttie 
from  that  kin^om  for  a  limited  tima  This, 
however,  was  not  carried  thnm^  ^ 
houses  without  considerahle  opponCiDO,  tiff- 
ing from  the  particular  interests  of  centia 
counties  %nd  districts  in  several  pert?  of 
Great  Britain,  from  whence  petitiaoi>gvoA 
the  bill  were  transmitted  to  the  eoaaas- 
Divers  artifices  were  also  need  within  doors 
to  saddle  the  bill  with  such  daoses  is  fiiig^ 
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overcharge  the  scheme,  aod  render  it  odioua 
or  alamnng  to  the  paUic :  but  the  firomotera 
of  it  being*  aware  of  the  design,  conducted 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  frustrate  all  their 
views,  and  convey  it  safely  to  the  throne, 
where  it  was  enacted  into  a  law.  The  like 
5uc<;«aB  attended  another  eflbrt  in  behalf  of 
our  fellow*sobject8  of  Ireland.  The  bill  fin: 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  was  no  sooner 
ordered  to  be  brought  in,  than  the  house  pro- 
:;eeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  duties 
then  payable  on  the  importation  of  tallow 
from  the  same  kingdom ;  and  several  wit- 
nesses bein^ examined,  the  committee  agreed 
to  a  resolution,  that  these  duties  should  cease 
and  determine  for  a  limited  time.  A  bill 
^ing  formed  accordingly,  passed  through 
both  houses  without  oppoeitbn,  though  m 
the  preceding  session  a  bill  to  the  same  pur- 
pose had  miscarried  among  the  peers;  a 
nismrriage  probably  owing  to  their  being 
anacquaintea  with  the  sentiments  of  his 
Tiajesty,  as  some  of  the  duties  upon  tallow 
constituted  part  of  one  of  the  branches  ap- 
propriated for  the  civil  list  revenue.  This 
>bjection,  however,  was  obviated  in  the  case 
>f  the  present  bill,  by  the  king's  mesBsge  to 
Jie  house  of  commoi^signi^mghri^a^ 
:y*8  consent,  as  far  as  his  interest  was  con- 
rerned  in  the  affiiir.  By  this  new  act  the 
free  importation  of  Irish  tallow  was  permit- 
led  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

In  the  month  of  February  the  commons 
presented  an  address  to  his  majesty  reqoestp 
ng  that  he  would  give  directions  for  laying 
before  the  house  an  account  of  what  had 
>een  done,  since  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
jovraLrds  securing  the  Inrbor  of  Milfonl,  in 
Hirsuance  of  any' directions  from  his  majes- 
y.  These  accounts  being  pemsed,  and  the 
ling  having*  by  the  chtmcellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, exhorted  them  to  make  provision 
or  fcfrtifjmg  the  said  harbor,  a  bill  was 
>rou£fht  m  to  explain,  amend,  and  render 
nore  effectual,  the  act  of  the  last  session 
•elating  to  this  subject ;  and,  passing  through 
x>tb  houses,  received  the  royal  assent  wiSi- 
>ut  oppositioD.  By  this  act  several  eiufi- 
leers  were  added  to  the  commissioners  ror- 
nerly  appointed  ;  and  it  was  ordained  that 
brtifications  should  be  erected  at  Peter- 
:hurch-point,  Westlanyon-point,  and  Ney- 
and-point,  as  being  the  most  proper  and 
test  situated  places  for  foftifying  tne  inte- 
ior  parts  of  the  harbor.  It  was  also  enact- 
d,  that  the  commissioners  should  appmnt 
»roper  secretaries,  clerks,  assistants,  and 
•ther  officers,  for  carrying  the  two  acts  into 
•vecution,  and  that  an  account  of  the  ap* 
tlication  of  the  money  should  be  laid  %efi>re 
Arliament,  within  twenty  days  of  the  open- 
ng  €>f  every  session.  What  next  attracted 
he  attention  of  the  house  was  an  a&ir  of 
be  otmoBt  importance  to  the  commerce  of 
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the  kiqgdom,  which  equally  aflfected  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  and  the  character  of 
the  natives.  In  the  latter  end  of  February 
complaint  was  made  to  the  house,  that, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  an  in- 
fiuonous  traffic  had  been  set  on  foot  by  some 
merchants  of  London,  of  importing  French 
cloths  into  several  ports  of  the  Levant,  on 
account  of  British  subjects.  Five  persons 
were  summoned  to  attend  the  house,  and 
the  ftct  was  fully  proved,  not  only  by  their 
evidence,  but  also  by  some  papers  submitted 
to  the  house  by  the  Turkey  company.  A  bill 
was  immediately  ^ntrived  for  putting  a 
stop  to  this  scandalous  practice,  reciting  in 
tbe  preamble,  that  such  traffic  was  not  only 
a  manifest  discouragement  and  prejudice  to 
the  woollen  manufkctures  of  Great  Britain, 
but  also  a  relief  to  the  enemy^  in  c(mse- 
qnence  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  main- 
tain the  war  against  these  kingdoma 

The  next  object  that  employed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commons  was  to  explain  and 
amend  a  law  made  in  the  last  sesuon,  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  several  rates  and 
duties  upon  offices  and  pensions.  The  di- 
rections specified  in  the  rormer  act  for  levy- 
ing this  imposition  having  been  found  incon- 
venient in  many  reapecte,  new  regulations 
were  now  established,  importing,  mat  those 
deductions  should  be  paid  into  Sie  hands  of 
receivers  appointed  oy  the  king  for  that 
purpose ;  that  all  sums  deducted  under  this 
act  should  be  accounted  for  to  such  receiv- 
ers, and  the  accounts  audited  and  passed  by 
them,  and  not  by  the  auditon  of  the  im- 
press, or  of  the  exchoc|uer :  that  all  dirautes 
relating  to  the  collection  of  this  duty  should 
be  fimdly,  and  in  a  summary  way,  deter- 
mined by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in 
England  and  Scotland  respectively:  that 
the  commissionera  of  the  und-tax  should 
^x  and  ascertiin  the  sum  total  or  amount 
of  the  perquisites  of  every  office  and  em- 
ployment within  their  respective  districts, 
distinct  from  tbe  salarv  thereunto  belong- 
ing, to  be  deducted  unaer  the  said  act,  in- 
dependently of  any  former  valuation  or  as- 
sessment of  the  same  to  the  land-tax ;  and 
should  rate  or  assess  all  offices  and  employ- 
ments, the  permiisites  whereof  should  be 
found  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  at  one  shilling  for  every 
twentv  thence  arising ;  that  the  receivers 
should  transmit  to  the  commissionera  in 
every  district  where  any  office  or  employ- 
ment is  to  be  assessed,  an  account  of  such 
offices  and  employments,  that  upon  being 
certified  of  the  truth  of  their  amount  they 
might  be  rated  and  assessed  accordingly; 
that  in  all  future  aascssments  of  the  land- 
tax  the  said  offices  and  employments  should 
not  be  valued  at  higher  rates  than  those  at 
which  they  were  aasMsed  towards  the  lamd- 
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tax  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  present 
reifQ ;  that  the  word  perquisite  should  be 
underBtood  to  mean  such  profits  of  offices 
and  employments  as  arise  from  feee  estab- 
lished by  custom  or  authority,  and  payable 
either  by  the  crown  or  the  subjects,  in  con- 
sideration of  business  done  in  the  course  of 
executing  such  offices  and  employments; 
and  that  a  commissioner  possessed  of  any 
office  or  employment  might  not  interfere  in 
the  execution  of  the  said  act,  except  in 
what  might  relate  to  his  own  employment 
Bjr  the. four  last  clauses  several  salaries 
were  exempted  firom  tj^e  payment  of  this 
duty.  The  objections  made  without  doors  to 
this  new  law  were  the  accession  of  pecuniar 
ry  influence  to  the  crown,  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  office  and  officers,  whereas  this 
duty  miffht  have  been  easily  collected  and 
received  by  the  commissioners  of  the  land- 
tax  already  appointed,  and  the  inconsisten- 
cy that  appeared  between  the  fifth  and  sev- 
enth clauses :  in  the  former  of  these  tha 
commissioDers  of  the  land-tax  were  vested 
with  the  power  of  assessing  the  perquisites 
of  every  office  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, independent  of  any  former  valuation 
or  assessment  of  the  same  to  the  land-tax ; 
and  by  the  latter,  they  are  restricted  from 
assessing  any  office  at  a  higher  rate  than 
that  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  II. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  petitions  ^ere 
ofiered  to  the  house  by  the  merchants  of 
Birmingham,  in  Warwiekshire,  and  Shef- 
field, in  Yorkshire,  specifying  that  the  toy 
trade  of  these  and  many  other  towns  con- 
sisted generally  of  artides  in  which  gold 
and  silver  might  be  said  to  be  manoftc- 
tured,  though  in  a  small  proportion,  inas- 
much as  the  sale  of  them  depended  upon 
slight  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver :  mat 
b^  a  clause  passed  in  the  laist  session  of  par- 
liament, obliging  every  person  who  should 
sell  goods  or  wares  in  which  any  gold  or 
silver  was  manufiictured,  to  take  out  an  an- 
nual license  of  forty  shillings,  they  the  pe- 
titioners were  laid  under  great  difficulties 
and  diaulvantages :  that  not  only  the  fint 
seller,  bat  every  person  through  whose 
hands  the  goods  or  wares  passed  to  the  copo 
sumer,  was  required  to  take  out  the  said  li- 
cense: thev  thorefbre  requested  that  the 
house  would  take  these  b^rdships  and  in- 
equalities into  consideraction,  aiiid' induce 
them  with  reasonable*  relief.  The  Oonmut- 
tee,  to  which  this  aflair  was  referred,  hav- 
ing resolved  that  this  imposition  was  found 
detrimental  to  the  toy  and  cutlery  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  the  house  agreed  to  the  reso- 
lution, and  a  bill  being  prepared,  under  the 
title  of  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  made  in 
the  last  session,  for  repealing  the  duty 
granted  by  an  act  of  the  sixth  year  of  the 


reiffn  of  his  late  .nmjestyt  on  silver  i^.' 
and  for  granting  a  duty  on  liceiiBes  to  > 
taken  out  by  all  persoos  dealing  in  gold  sir 
silver  plate,*'  was  enacted  into  a  law  hy  il' 
royal  sanction.  By  this  new  regolatK'. 
small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  pv* 
were  allowed  to  be  sold  witboat  liceiij^ 
Instead  of  the  duty  before  payable  upoe  1- 
ceases,  another  was  granted,  to  be  tii^- 
ont  by  certain  dealers  in  gold  and  a}>t' 
plate,  pawnbrokers,  and  refineiBi  This  t- 
fair  being  discussed,  the  hoose  took  is: 
consideration  the  claims  of  the  pcopriettr' 
of  lands  purchased  for  the  better  secanrr 
of  his  majesty's  docks,  ships,  aad  stores  at 
Chatham,  Portsmoutb,  and  Plymouth ;  ise 
for  better  fortifying  the  town  of  Por^^a' 
mouth,  and  citadel  of  Plymootli,  in  pur?> 
ance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  last  fes^c 
We  have  already  specified  the  aam  gnLir. 
for  this  purpose,  in  conseqaence  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  boose,  upon  which  a  bill  feesi 
founded,  soon  passed  into  a  law  witfacnt  op> 
position  (3). 

In  the  ffiODth  of  April  a  bill  was  tnocfb: 
in  for  the  more  effiMStoal  prevniting  t:>r 
fraudulent  importatum  of  cambrics;  a^ 
while    it  was  under  dehlieiation   ae\rr^ 
merchants  and  wbdesale  drapera  of  ti- 
city  of  London  presented  a  petition,  repr- 
senting  the  grievances  to'  which  tfaej.  i:^- 
many  thousands  of  other  traders,  wook  i^ 
subjected,  should  the  bill,  as  ii  tbeo  »tro. 
be  paoaed  into  a  law.  According  to  their  r^ 
quest,  they  were  beard  by  their  oomarl  «t 
the  merits  of  this  remonstranae,  and  «^ 
amendments  were  made  to  the  biQ  io  tbeu 
fiivor.    At  length  it  received  the  ronl  ai- 
sent,  and  became  a  law  to  the  foUovn^  d- 
fect :  It  enacted,  that  no  cambrics,  Fkdcc 
lawns,  or  linens  of  this  kind,  nsnaily  emer- 
ed  under  the   denomination   of  cuoibtia, 
should  be  imported  after  the  firrt  di?  oi 
next  August,  but  in  bales,  cases,  or  heies, 
covered  with  sackcloth  or  canvas,  coosain- 
ing  each  one  hundred  whole  pieoes,  or  t¥^ 
hundred  half  pieces,  on  penalty  of  fbr^-- 
ing  the  whole :  that  cambrics  and  Frpoch 
lawns  should  be  imported  fi>r  exportBtk-^ 
only,  lodged  in  the  kind's  waycboBses,  aiki 
d^ivered  out  under  like  securitr  and  re- 
strictions as  prohibited  East-Tndia'aiereben- 
dise ;  and,  on  importation,  pay  ta^  the  half 
flubsidy  t  that  g^gamfaricsand  Frendi  kvn^ 
in  the  eustod;^v  any  peraona  shoald  be  c^ 
posited,  by  the  first  i^  August,  in  the  kin^*^ 
warehouses,  the  bonds  tbereupon  be  off- 
ered up^  and  the  drawback  on  ejmorti!  ^^ 
paid ;  yet  the  goods  should  not  be  oelirprFc 
out  l%ain  but  for  exportatkm:  that  cuo- 
brics  and  French  lawns  exposed  to  sale  c 
found  in  the  possession  of  private  pasook 
afler  the  said  day,  should  be  forfeited,  ^'>^ 
liable  to  be  searched  for,  and  seised,  in  b^ 
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cnaiuier  as  other  prohibited  and  upcustomed 
goods  are ;  and  the  offender  should  forfeit 
tTvo   hundred  pounds  over  and  above  all 
other  penalties  and  forfeitures  inflicted  by 
&.n^  former  act :  that  if  any  doubt  should 
arise  concerning  the  species  or  quality  of 
the  goods,  or  uie  place  where  they  were 
manufkctured,  the  proof  should  lie  on  the 
owner :  finally,  that  the  penalty  of  five 
poands  inflicted  by  a  former  act,  and  pavar 
bie  to  the  informer,  on  any  person  that 
should  wear  any  cambric  or  French  lawns, 
should  still  remain  in  force,  and  be  recover- 
able, on  conviction,  by  oath  of  one  witness, 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace.    The  last 
successful  bill  which  this  session  produced, 
was  that  relating  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  salaries  of  tne  judges  in  his  majesty's 
superior  courts  of  justice.  A  motion  having 
been  made  for  an  instruction  to  the  commit- 
tee of  8up[^,  to  consider  of  the  said  aug- 
mentation, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
acquainted  the  bouse  that  this  augmenta- 
tion was  recommended  to  them  by  bis  ma- 
jesty.   Nevertheless,  the  motion  was  op- 
posed, and  a  warm  debate  ensued.  At  lengtn, 
however,  being  carried  in  the  aflSnnative, 
the  committee  agreed  to  certain  resolutions, 
on  which  a  bill  was  founded.    While  it  re- 
mained under  discussion,  a  motion  was  made 
for  an'  instruction  to  the  committee,  that 
they  should  have  power  to  receive  a  clause 
or  clauses  for  restraining  the  judges,  com- 
prehended within  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
from  receiving  any  fee,  pil,  present,  or  en- 
'  tertainment,  from  any  city,  town,  borough, 
or  corporation,  or  from  any  sheriflj  jailer,  or 
other  officer,  upon  their  several  respective 
circuits,  and  from  taking  any  gratui^  fi^m 
any  office  or  officer  of  any  of  the  courts  of 
law.  Another  motion  was  made,  for  a  clause 
restraining  such  judges,  barons,  and  jus- 
tices, as  were  comprehended  within  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  from  interfering,  other- 
wise than  by  giving  their  ownirotes,  in  any 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament ; 
but  both  these  proposals  being  put  to  the 
vote,  were  carried  in  the  negative.    These 
two  motions  being  overruled  by  the  majori- 
ty, the  bill  underwent  some  amendments ; 
and  having  passed  through  both  houses  in 
the  ordinary  course,  was  enacted  into  a  law 
by  the  royal  sanction.    With  respect  to  the 
import  of  this  act,  it  is  no  other  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Bttveral  stamp-duties, 
applied  to  the  augmentation ;  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  their  produce  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  crown  cannot  alter  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sums  thus  granted  in  parlink 
ment  But  on  this  occasion,  no  attempt  was 
made  in  favor  of  the  independency  of  the 
judges,  which  seems  to  have  been  invaded 
by  a  late  interpretation  oC  or  rather  by  a 
deviation  from,  the  act  of  settlement ;  in 


which  it  is  expressly  ordained,  that  the 
commissions  of  the  judges  should  continue 
in  force  quamdiu  ge  ^negenerint;  that 
their  salaries  should  be  fixed,  and  none  of 
them  removable  but '.by  an  address  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  It  was  then,  without 
all  doubt,  the  intention  of  the  le^ature 
that  every  judge  should  enjoy  his  office 
during  life,  unfess  convicted  by  legal  trial 
of  some  misbehavior,  or  unless  both  houses 
of  parliament  should  concur  in  desiring  his 
removal :  but  the  doctrine  now  adopted  im- 
ports, that  no  commission  can  continue  in 
force  longer  than  the  life  of  the  king  by 
whom  it  was  granted ;  that  therefore  the 
commissions  of  the  judges  must  be  renew- 
ed bv  a  new  kin^  at  his  accession,  who 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  employ  either 
those  whom  he  finds  acting  as  judges  at  his 
accession,  or  confer  their  ofiices  on  others, 
with  no  other  restraint  than  that  the  condi- 
tion of  new  commissions  should  h&  quamdiu 
se  bene  geuerint.  Thus  the  office  of  a 
judge  is  more  precarious,  and  the  influence 
of  Sie  crown  r^eives  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement 

Among  the  bills  that  miscarried  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  we  may  number  a 
second  attempt  to  carry  into  execution  the 
scheme  whicn  was  offered  last  year  far  the 
more  effectual  manninjf  the  navy,  preventing 
desertion,  and  relieving  and  encouraging 
the  seamen  of  Great  Bntaia  A  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  in,  couched  in  nearly  the 
same  terms  with  that  which  had  been  re- 
jected in  the  last  session ;  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers, animated  with  a  true  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism :  but  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation 
it  appeared  one  of  those  plausible  projects, 
which,  though  agreeable  m  speculation,  can 
never  be  r^ucM  into  practice,  without  a 
concomitancy  of  greater  evils  than  those 
they  were  Intended  to  remove.  While  the 
bill  remained  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  petitions  were  presented  against  it 
hy  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  Scarborough, 
Whitby,  Kingston-upon-HulI,  and  Lancas- 
ter, representing,  that  by  such  a  law,  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  the  nursery 
and  support  of  seamen  at  all  times,  and  that 
spirit  of  eouipping  private  ships  of  war, 
which  had  oeen  of  distinguished  service  to 
the  nation,  would  be  laid  under  such  diffi- 
culties as  might  cause  a  great  stagnation  in 
the  former,  and  a  total  suppresstoD  of  the 
latter ;  the  bill,  therefore,  would  be  hwfhly 
prejudicial  to  the  marine  of  the  kingdom, 
ana  altogether  ineffectual  for  the  purposes 
intended.  A  great  number  of  books  and 
papers,  relating  to  trading  ships  and  vessels, 
as  well  as  to  seamen  and  other  persons  pro- 
tected or  pressed  into  the  navy,  and  to  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  pressing  men  into  the 
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navy,  were  examined  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  and  the  bill  was  improved  with 
many  amendments:  nay,  after  it  was  print- 
ed and  engrrossed,  several  clauses  were 
added  by  way  of  rider ;  yet  still  the  experi- 
ment seemed  dangeroaa  The  motion  for 
its  being  past  was  violently  oppoeed ;  warm 
debates  ensued ;  they  were  adjourned,  and 
resumed ;  and  the  arfuments  against  the 
bill  appeared  at  length  in  such  a  striking 
light,  that,  when  the  question  was  put,  the 
majority  declared  for  the  negative.  The 
regulations  which  had  been  made  in  parlia- 
ment during  the  twenty-sixth,  the  twenty- 
eighth,  and  thirtieth  years  of  the  present 
reign,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
ToiSs,  being  attended  with  some  inconveni- 
encies  in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pe- 
titions were  brougnt  from  some  counties  in 
Wales,  as  well  as  from  the  freeholders  of 
Hertfordshire,  the  fiirmers  of  Middlesex, 
and  others,  enumerating  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  use  of  broaa  wheels  in  one  case, 
and  the  limitation  of  horses  used  in  draw- 
ing carriages  with  narrow  wheels  in  the 
other.  The  matter  of  these  remonstrances 
was  considered  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  which  resolved,  that  the  weight  to  be 
carried  by  all  wagona  and  carts,  travelling 
on  the  turnpike  rmds  should  be  limited.  On 
this  resolution  a  bill  was  framed,  for  amend- 
ing and  reducing  into  one  act  of  parliament 
the  three  acts  before  mentioned  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  highways:  but  some 
objections  being  started,  and  a  petition  in- 
terposed by  the  land-holders  of  Suflblk  and 
Norfolk,  alleging  that  the  bill,  if  passed  into 
a  law,  would  render  it  impossible  to  bring 
fresh  provisions  from  those  counties  to  Lon- 
don, as  the  supply  depended  absolutely  upon 
the  quickness  of  conveyance,  the  mrther 
consideration  of  it  was  postponed  to  a  longer 
day,  and  never  resumed  in  thf  sequel:  so 
that  the  attempt  miscarried. 

CASE  OF  THE  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS. 

Of  all  the  subjects  which,  in  the  course 
of  this  session,  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
parliament,  there  was  none  that  more,  in- 
terested the  humanity,  or  challenged  the 
redress  of  the  legislature,  than  did  me  ca^e 
of  the  poor  insolvent  debtors,  who  languish- 
ed unaer  all  the  miseries  of  indigence  and 
imprisonment  In  the  month  of  February 
a  petition  was  oiibred  to  the  commons  in 
behalf  of  bankrupts,  who  represented,  that 
having  sbrupulously  conformed  to  the  laws 
made  concerning  bankruptcy,  by  surrender- 
ing their  all  upon  oatli,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  creditors,  they  had  nevertheless  been 
refused  their  certificates,  without  any  prob- 
ability of  relief;  that  by  this  cruel  refusal, 
many  bankrupts  have  been  obliged  to  ab- 
scond, while  others  were  immured  in  prison, 
and  these  unhappy  sufiTerers  groaned  under 


the  particular  hardship  of  being  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  laws  occasMMially  made 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors ;  that  the 
power  vested  in  creditors  of  refbsiBg  cer- 
tificates to  their  bankrupts  waa,  as  the  pe^ 
titioners  conceived,  founded  apoo  a  pre- 
sumption that  such  power  wouJd  be  tenderiy 
exercised,  and  never  but  in  notorious  cases; 
but  the  great  increase  in  the  number  0/ 
bankrupts  within  two  years  past,  and  the 
small  proportion  of  those  who  had  been  able 
to  obtain  their  certificates,  seemed  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  power  had  been  used  fcr 
cruel  and  unjust  purposes,  oontrazyto  the 
intention  of  the  legislature :    that  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  petitionen,  and  their 
fellow-sufierera,  must  inevitably  andipeedily 
perish,  with  their  distrened  familicB,  imlesB 
seasonably  relieved  by  the  interpoaitioD  of 
parliament,  they  implored  tb^  cnmpWBm 
of  the  house,  from  which  they  hoped  im- 
mediate &vor  and  relief   This  petition  was 
accompanied  with  a  printed  case,  exptaio- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  laws  relating  to  bank- 
rupts, and  pointing  out  their  defects  in  point 
of  policy  as  well  as  humanity;  bat  litlk 
regard  was  seemingly  paid  to  either  vemoo- 
Btrance.    Othdr  petitions,  however,  bezof 
presented  by  insolvent  debtors,  imprisooed 
m  difierent  jails  within  the  kingdom,  leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their  relief 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
laws  relating  to  bankruptcy. 

CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  WALKER 
Among  other  petitionanr  remoDstranca 
on  this  subject,  the  members  were  sepa- 
rately presented  with  the  printed  case  of 
captain  George  Walker,  a  prisoner  in  the 
jail  of  the  king*s  bench,  who  had  been  de- 
clared a  bankrupt,  and  complaziied,  that  ht 
had  been  subjected  to  some  flagrant  acts  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  The  case  contain- 
edf  such  extraordinary  allegatioiis,  aod  tbe 
captain's  character  was  so  remarkaUy  &r 
and  interesting,  that  the  committee,  wfaic^ 
were  empowered  to  send  for  persoos,  pa- 
pers, and  records,  resolved  to  inquire  into 
the  particulars  of  his  misfortune.    A  mo- 
tion was  made  and  agreed  to,  that  the  nsr- 
shal  of  the  prison  should  bring  the  capttio 
before  the  committee;  and  me  speaWrs 
warrant  was  issued  accordingly.   Tlx  fnsr 
oner  was  produced,  and  examined  at  aeieni 
sittings ;  and  8ome,|£/the  menibera  ezpieaF- 

agSKesB  to  do 


ed  a  laudable  eagfliess  to  do  him 
but  his  antagonists  were  very  powedbl 
and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  frustrate  the 
purposes  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  dropped 
of  course  at  the  end  of  the  sessioo.  Tbos 
the  unfortunate  captain  Walker,  who  bad. 
in  the  late  war,  remarkably  distingaisbed 
himself  at  sea  by  his  courage  and  Mdact 
repeatedly  signalizing  himself  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  was  sent  bick,  with- 
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>ot  redretB,  to  the  bloomy  maiiflidDs  of  « 
jail,  where  he  had  uready  pined  lor  leve* 
-al  years,  oseleae  to  himeelfi  and  lost  to  the 
^ooinranity,  while  he  mig^it  have  been 
profitably  employed  in  retrieving  his  own 
brtaoe,  and  exertinff  his  telents  for  the 
general  advantage  la  the  nation.  While 
his  affiiir  was  in  agitation,  the  bill  for  the 
-elief  of  insolvent  debtova  wiia  prepared, 
printed,  and  read  a  second  time;  but,  when 
:he  motion  was  made  for  its  being  commit* 
:ed,  a  debate  arose,  and  this  was  adjourned 
com  time  to  time  till  the  end  of  the  session. 
[q  the  mean  time,  the  committee  continued 
o  deliberate  upon  the  laws  relating  to  bank- 
'uptcy;  and  in  the  beginning  wJone  re- 
x>rted  their  resdutiott  to  the  bouse,  that,. in 
Jieir  opinion,  soo^e  amendments  might  be 
nade  to  the  laws  eoooemiag  bankruptcy ; 
o  the  advantage  of  creditors,  and  relief  of 
nsolventa  Such  was  the  notice  vouch- 
nied  to  the  cries  of  many  British  snbiects, 
ieprived  of  liberty,  and  destitute  of  the 
xnnmon  necessaries  of  life. 
REMARKS  ON  THE  BANKRUPT-LAWS. 
It  would  engage  ua  in  a  long  diffreaaive 
liscuasbn  were  we  to  inquire  how  the  apnrit 
>f  the  laws  in  England,  so  filmed  for  lenity, 
las  been  enspemted  into  such  severity 
Lgainst  insolvent  debtors;  and  why,  amonf 
L  people  80  distin^ished  for  generosity  and 
Mxnpaflsion,  the  lalls  should  oe  more  filled 
xrith  prisoners  than  thev  are  in  any  other 
)art  of  Christendom.  Perhaps  both  these 
leviations  firom  a  general  character  are  vio- 
ent  efibrts  of  a  wary  legislature  made  in 
yebaHf  of  trade,  whicn  cannot  be  too  much 
cherished  in  a  nation  that  principally  de- 
lends  upon  commerce.  The  question  i^ 
whether  this  laudable  aim  may  not  be  more 
sfi^toally  accomplished,  without  subjecting 
ndividuals  to  oppression,  arising  from  tiie 
:ruelty  and  revenge  of  one  another.  As  the 
laws  are  modelled  at  present,  it  cannot  be 
lenied  that  the  debtor,  in  some  cases,  lies, 
ji  a  peculiar  manner  at  the  mercy  of  his 
creditor.  By  the  original  and  common  law 
3f  England,  no*  man  could  be  imprisoned  for 
iebt.  The  plaintiff  .in  any  civil  action  could 
^ve  no  ezecuticm  upon  his  judgment  against 
dither  the  body  or  the  landa  m  the  defend- 
mt:  evoi  with  respect  to  his  goods  and 
chattels,  which  were  subject  to  execution, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  hun  such  articles  as 
were  necessary  for  agrkulture.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  this  indulgence  being  found 
jarejudicial  to  commerce,  a  law  was  enactp 
idt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  aUowing  exe- 
*ation  00  the  person  of  the  debtor,  provided 
lis  goods  and  chattels  were  not  sufficient  to 
say  the  debt  which  he  had  contracted.  This 
:aw  waa  still  attended  with  a  very  obvious 
inconvenience.  Tiie  debtor,  who  possessed 
in  estate  in  lands,  was  tempted  to  secrete 


hte  movable  efibcts,  and  live  in  concealment 
on  the  produce  of  bis  lands,  while  the  sheriff 
connived, at  his  retirement  To  remove 
this  evil,  a  second  statute  was  enacted  in 
the  same  reign,  giantinff  immediate  execu- 
tion against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of 
the  debtor;  yet  his  eSeeU  could  not  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  till  the 
expiration  of  three  months,  during  which 
he  himself  conld  dispose  of  them  for  ready 
money,  in  order  to  discharge  his  encum- 
brances. If  the  creditor  was  not  satisfied 
in  this  manner,  he  continued  in  possession 
of  the  debtor's  lands,  and  detained  the  debtor 
himself  in  prison,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
supply  him  with  bread  and  water  for  his 
supjnrt,  until  the  debt  was  discharged, 
O&er  severe  regidntions  were  made  in  the 
sequel,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  which  gave  rise  to  the  writ  of  capias 
ad  sali^fttcieTidum,  This,  indeed,  rendered 
the  preceding  laws,  called  statute-morehant, 
and  statutenrtaple,  altogether  unnecessary^ 
Though  the  liberty  of  uie  subject,  and  the 
secunty  of  the  landholder,  were  thus,  in 
some  measure,  sacrificed  to  the  advantage 
of  commerce,  an  imprisoned  debtor  was  not 
left  entirelv  at  the  mercy,  of  an  inexoraUe 
creditor.  If  he  made  all  the  satisfiu^n  in 
his  power,  and  could  show  that  his  insol- 
vency wis  owing  to  real  misfinrtunes,  the 
court  of  chaficerv  interposed  6n  his  petition, 
and  actually  ordered  him  to  be  discharged 
finm  prison,  when  no  good  reason  for  de- 
taining him  could  be  assigned.  This  inter- 
position^ which  seems  naturally  to  belong  to 
a  court  of  equity,  constituted  with  a  view 
to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  common-law, 
ceased,  in  all  prombHity,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  and  of  conse- 
quence the  prisons  were  filled  with  debtors 
Then  the  legislature  charged  themselves 
with  the  extension  of  a  power,  which  per- 
haps a  chancellor  no  longer  thought  him- 
seff  safe  in  exercisinff ;  and  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy,  passed 
the  first  act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debt- 
<»rs,  granting  a  release  to  all  prisoners  for 
debt,  without  distinction  or  inquiry.  By  this 
general  indulgence,  which  has  even  in  a 
great  measure  continued  in  all  subs^uent 
acts  of  the  same  kind,  the  lenity  of  the  par^ 
liament  may  be  sometimes  misapplied,  inas- 
much as  insolvency  is  often  criminal,  ariainfi 
from  profligacy  and  extravagance,  which 
deserve  to  be  severely  punish^.  Yet,  even 
for  this  species  of  insolvency,  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, aggravated  by  the  miseries  of 
extreme  indigence,  and  the  ^ger  of  per- 
ishijpff  throu^  famine,  may  oe  deemed  a 
puni^unent  too  severe.  How  cruel  then 
most  it  be  to  leave  the  most  innocent  bank- 
rapt  exposed  to  this  punisbmenti  from  the 
revenge  or  sinister  design  of  a  mercileaa 
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creditor;  a  creditor  by  whoee  fraud  the 
prisoner  became  a  banlorupt,  and  by  whose 
craft  he  is  detained  in  jail,  lest,  by  his  dis- 
chargee from  prison,  he  should  be  enabled  to 
seek  that  redress  in  chancery  to  which  he 
is  entitled  on  a  fkir  account !  The  severity 
of  the  law  was  certainly  intended  against 
franduleot  bankrupts  only :  and  the  statute 
of  bankruptcy  is,  doubtless,  favorable  to  in* 
solvents,  as  it  discharges  from  all  former 
debts  those  who  obtained  their  certificates. 
As  British  subjects,  they  are  surely  entitled 
to  the  same  indulffence  which  m  granted  to 
other  insolvents.  They  were  aiwa^  indod- 
ed  in  every  act  passed  far  the  relief  of  in- 
solvent debtors,  till  Uie  sixth  year  of  George 
L  when  they  were  first  excepted  fi!om  this 
benefit  By  a  law  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  relating  to  bankruptcy,  any 
creditor  was  at  liberty  to  object  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  bankrupt's  certificate ;  but 
the  chancellor  had  power  to  judge  whether 
the  objection  was  fiiivolous  or  well-founded : 
yet,  by  a  later  act,  the  chancellor  is  obliged 
to  confirm  the  certificate,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  four-fifths  in  number  and  value  of  the 
creditors;  whereas  he  cannot  confirm  it, 
should  he  be  opposed,  even  without  any  rear 
son  assigned,  bv  one  creditor  to  whom  the 
greatest  part  of  the  debt  is  owing.  It  might, 
uierefore,  deserve  tiie  consideration  of  par- 
liament, whether,  in  eztendmg  their  clem- 
ency to  the  poor,  it  should  not  be  equally 
diffused  to  bankrupts  and  other  insolvents; 
whether  proper  distinction  ought  not  to  be 
made  between  the  innocent  bankrupt  who 
&ils  through  misfortunes  in  trade,  and  him 
who  becomes  insolvent  from  fraud  or  profli- 
gacy :  and  finally,  wliether  the  inquiiy  and 
trial  of  all  such  cases  would  not  properlv 
fidl  within  the  province  of  chanceiy,  a  tn- 
bunal  instituted  for  the  mitigation  of  com- 
ilKm  law. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  STATE  OF  THE  POOR 
Thb  house  of  commons  seems  to  have 
been  determined  on  another  measure,  which, 
however,  does  not  iidmit  of  explanation. 
An  order  was  made  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, that  leave  should  be  given  to  brinff 
in  a  bOl  to  explain,  amend,  and  render  e£ 
fectual  80  much  of  an  act,  passed  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  George  II.  against  the 
excessive  increase  of  horse-races,  and  de- 
ceitfhl  gaming,  as  related  to  that  increase. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  presented,  read, 
printed,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house;  but  the 
order  was  delajred  from  time  to  time  till  the 
end  of  the  session.  Some  progress  was  like- 
wise made  in  another  affiiir  (X  greater  con- 
sequence to  the  community.  A  committee 
was  appointed  in  the  month  of  Ifarch,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  poor 
ia  England,  as  well  as  the  laws  enacteu  for 


their  maintenance.   The  derka  of  tiie  peace 
beloDging  to  all  the  counties^  citiei,  sad 
towns  in  Enriand  and  Wales,  wei 
to  transmit,  for  the  perusal  of  tte 
account  of  the  annual  expenae  of  _ 
vagrants  through  their  respective  dinaioni 
and  districts  for  four  years :  and  the  coBh 
mittee  henn  to  deliberate  on  this  inportaDt 
subject   m  the  latter  end  of  May  tbefaoQK 
was  made  acquainted  with  tbeir  lenliitiaBs. 
importing,  that  the  present  methods  of  relieve 
ing  the  poor  in  the  respective  perisiies,  wliefe 
no  work-houses  have  been  pnnrided  for  ikukr 
reception  and  employment,  are,  ia  genenl. 
very  burdensdme  to  the  inhafailanls^  and  tend 
to  render  the  poor  miserable  to  themaehea, 
and  uselees  to  the  communi^:  that  the 
present  method  of  giving  money  out  of  the 
parochial  rates  to  persons  capable  of  labor, 
m  order  to  prevent  them  firom  danan 
entire  subsistence  for  themaelves  and 
fomiliea,  is  contrary  to  the  writ  and  ^ 
tion  of  the  laws  for  the  reli^  of  the  poor,  is 
a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  jaiochial 
officers^  a  misapplication  of  tlie  pnbbc  money, 
and  a  great  encouragement  to  idleness  and 
intemperance ;  that  the  employment  of  the 
poor,  under  proper  direction  and  manage- 
ment, in  such  works  and  mannfimtnres  m 
are  suited  to  their  respective  capacities, 
wouki  be  of  great  utility  to  the  pnhiie:  that 
settlinjf  the  poor  in  workhonsea^  to  he  fio- 
vided  m  the  several  oountiea  and  lidingB  ia 
Enghmd  and  Wales,  under  the  dirBction  a^ 
management  of  governors  and  tiiiKiiii]  to  be 
appointed  for  t&t  purpose,  wnild  be  the 
most  efiectnal  method  of  relieving 
persons,  as,  l^  age,  infirmitiea,  or 
are  rendered  mcapable  of  suMjurtiiy 
selves  by  their  labor :  of  employii^  tlie 
and  industrious,  reforming  the  idle  and  nraii- 
gate,  and  of  educating  poor  childien  m  re^ 
ligion  and  industry :  that  the  poor  m  such 
workhouses  wouhi  be  better  r^nklBd  and 
maintained,  and  managed  with  mose 
tage  to  the  public,  by  goavdiana,  _ 
or  trustees,  to  be  especiallv  appointed,  or 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  incurpetated 
with  such  powers,  and  mider  snch 
tion^  as  the  legislature  should 
than  by  the  annual  parochial 
erectuig  workhouses  upon  the 
and  appropriating  a  certain  qnanlily  of  snch 
lands  to  be  cultivated,  in  oraer  lo  produce 
provision  for  the  poor  in  the  said  hooasa 
would  not  only  be  the  means  of  iusUuttimg 
and  emjdoyinff  many  of  the  said  poor  m  ag- 
riculture, but  lessen  the  expenae  of  the  peb- 
lie:  that  controversies  and  law««iiti  eon- 
ceming  the  settlements  of  poor  pemons  oc^ 
casioned  a  very  great,  and,  in  geneial  a 
useless  expense  to  the  public,  amonntnf  i» 
many  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  and  thai 
often  more  money  is  expended  in 
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uch  seUkmeiita  by  each  ef  the  contending 
arishes  than  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
be  pauperp:  that  should  workhouses  be 
fltablished  for  the  general  reception  of  the 
qpr,  in  the  respective  counties  and  ridings 
f  England,  the  laws  relating  to  the  settle- 
aents  of  the  poor,  and  the  passbg  of  va^ 
Tants,  might  be  repealed:  that  mile  the 
resent  laws  relating  to  the  poor  subsist,  the 
ompellinff  pariah-officers  to  grant  oertifi- 
ates  to  the  poor  would,  in  all  probability, 
rovent  the  hardships  they  now  suffer,  m 
eing  debarred  gaining  their  livelihood, 
rhere  they  can  do  it  most  usefully  to  them- 
elves  and  the  public.  From  these  sensible 
esolutions,  the  reader  mav  conceive  some 
dea  of  the  misconduct  that  attends  the 
nanagement  of  the  poor  in  England,  as  well 
a  of  the  grievous  burdens  entuled  upon  the 
leople  by  the  present  laws  which  constitute 
his  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  conn 
Dittee's  resolves  being  read  at  the  table,  an 
•ider  was  made  that  they  should  be  taken 
Dto  consideration  on  a  certain  day,  when 
he  order  was  again  put  oS^  and  in  the  inte- 
im  the  parliament  was  prorogued.  While 
he  committee  deliberated  upon  this  affiiir, 
eave  was  given  to  prepare  a  bill  for  pro- 
'enting  tenants  under  a  certain  yearly  rent, 
rem  gaining  settlements  in  any  particular 
larish,  by  being  there  rated  in  any  land-tax 
.awflsment,  and  VJ^  ^^^  ^®  landlord  the 
Qoney  so  charged.  This  order  was  afler^ 
rards  discharged ;  and  another  bill  brought 
Q  to  prevent  any  person  from  gaining  a  set- 
lement,  by  being  rated  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
arliament  for  granting  an  aid  to  his  majesty 
*y  a  land-tax,  and  paying  the  same.  The 
•ill  was  accordingly  presented,  read,  commit- 
ed,  and  passed  the  lower  house :  but  among 
be  lords  it  miscarried.  It  can  never  be  ex- 
lected  that  the  poor  will  be  managed  with 
icooomy  and  integrity,  while  the  execution 
>f  the  laws  relating  to  their  maintenance  is 
eft  in  the  hands  of  low  tradesmen,  who  de- 
iye  private  advantage  from  supplving  them 
yith  neceesaries,  and  often  fiivor  the  mapoei- 
ioD  of  one  another  with  the  most  scanda^ 
0U8  collusion.  This  is  an  evil  which  will 
lever  be  remedied,  until  persons  of  inde- 
«odent  fortune,  and  unblemished  integrity, 
ictuated  by  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  diall 
'escue  then*  follow-citizens  from  the  power 
>f  nich  interested  miscreants,  by  taking  the 
Kxnr  into  their  own  management  and  pro- 
ectioo.  Instead  of  multiplying  laws  with 
aspect  to  the  settlement  and  management 
>f  the  poor,  which  serve  only  to  puzzle  and 
lerplex  the  parish  and  peace  officers,  it 
voold  become  the  sagacity  of  the  legisla- 
ure  to  take  some  eroctual  precautions  to 
>reyent  the  increase  of  paupers  and  vagrants, 
i^'bich  is  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  to 
ht  commonwealth.    Towards  this  salutary 


end,  surely  nothing  would  OMnre  contribute 
than  a  reformation  of  the  police,  that  would 
abolish  those  in&mous  places  of  entertain- 
ment, which  swarm,  in  every  corner  of  the 
metropolis,  seducing  people  of  all  ranks  to 
extravagance,  promgacy,  and  ruin;  and 
would  restrict  within  due  bounds  the  num- 
ber of  public  houses,  which  are  augmented 
to  an  enormous  degree,  aflbrding  so  many 
asylums  lor  riot  vA  debauchery,  and  cor- 
rupting the  morals  of  the  common  people  to 
such  a  pitch  of  licentious  indecency,  as  must 
be  a  reproach  to  every  civilized  nation.  Let 
it  not  be  ^rmed,  to  the  disgrace  of  Great 
Britain,  that  such  receptacles  of  vice  and 
impurity  subsist  under  the  connivance  of  the 
government,  according  to  the  narrow  views 
and  confined  specnlation  of  those  shallow 
politicians,  who  imagine  that  the  revenue 
18  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
strong  liquors  consumed  in  such  infamous 
recesses  of  intemperance.  Were  this  in 
reality  the  case,  that  administration  would 
deserve  to  be  branded  with  eternal  infomy, 
which  could  sacrifice  to  such  a  base  con- 
sideration the  health,  the  lives,  and  the 
morals  of  their  fellow-creatures :  but  nothing 
can  be  more  fidlacious  than  the  suppoeition, 
that  the  revenue  of  any  government  can  be 
increased  by  the  augmented  intemperance 
of  the  peojde ;  for  intemperance  is  the  bane 
of  industry,  as  well  as  of  population,  and 
what  the  government  gains  in  the  articles 
of  the  duty  on  malt,  and  the  excise  upon 
liquors,  will  always  be  greatly  overbalanced 
by  the  loss  in  other  articles,  arising  fVom  the 
diminution  of  hands,  and  the  neglect  of 
labor. 

REGULATIONS  #  WEIGHTS,  Ac. 
ExoLuarvB  of  the  bills  that  were  actually 
prepared,  though  they  did  not  pass  in  tiie 
course  of  this  session,  the  commons  delibe- 
rated on  other  important  subjects,  which, 
however,  were  not  finally  discussed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seesion,  a  committee 
being  appointed  to  resume  the  inquiry  touch- 
ing uie  regulation  of  weights  and  measures, 
a  subject  we  have  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  preceding  session,  the  box  which 
contained  a  troy  pound  weight,  locked  up 
by  order  of  the  house,  was  again  produced 
by  the  clerk  in  whose  custody  it  nad  been 
deposited.  This  affiiir  being  carefully  in- 
vestigated, the  committecamed  to  fourteen 
resolutions.  [See  note  8  8,  at  the  end  cf 
this  V(d.]  In  the  mean  time  it  was  order- 
ed, that  all  the  weights,  referred  to  in  the 
report,  should  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of 
the  house  to  be  locked  up^  and  brought  forth 
occasionally.  • 

THE  FPUNDUNG  HOSPITAL. 
Thb  house  of  commons,  among  other  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  economy,  bestowed  some 
attention  on  the  hospital  for  foundlings 
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which  was  now,  more  than  eveiv  heoome  a 
matter  of  natknial  consideiatioii.  The  ac- 
cooikta  relatiiiff  to  thia  charity  having  been 
deman(M,  and  subjected  to  the  inspection 
of  the  meraben,  were,  toffether  with  the 
kmg'^  recommendation,  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  sapply,  where  thev  produced,  the 
reaolntions  which  we  have  already  specified 
among  the  other  grants  of  the  ^ear.  The 
house  afterwards  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  examine  its  aooounta  On  the 
third  day  of  May  their  resqlntions  were  re- 
ported to  the  IbUowing  eflbct:  that  the  ap- 
pointing, by  the  governors  and  gtMirdians 
of  the  said  hospitel,  olaces  in  the  several 
counties^  ridinps,  or  divisions  in  this  Ipng- 
dom,  for  the  mst  reception  of  exposed  am 
deserted  younff  children,  would  be  attended 
with  many  evu  consequences;  and  that  the 
cauvej'ms  of  children  from  the  country  to 
the  said  hospital  is  attended  with  many  evil 
consequences,  and  ought  to  be  jnevented. 
A  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  m,  founded 
upon  this  last  resolution,  but  never  present- 
ed ;  therefore  the  inquiry  pioducea  no  ef- 
fect Notwithstanding  the  institution  of 
this  charity,  for  the  support  of  which  great 
sums  are  yearly  levied  on  the  public,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  bills  of  mortality, 
respecting  new-bom  children,  are  decreased, 
nor  the  shocking  crime  of  infant-murder 
rendered  less  frequent  than  heretofore.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  bis  improperly  staled  a 
heavy  additional  tax  for  the  proiiagation  of 
bastardy,  and  the  encouragement  of  idle-' 
ness,  among  the  common  people;  besides 
the  tendency  it  has  to  extinguish  the  feel- 
ing of  the  heart,  a^  disBolve  those  fkmily 
ties  of  blood  by  whidi  the  charities  are  con- 
nected. 

In  the  month  of  March  leave  was  nven 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  pre- 
venting of  the  melting  down  and  exporting 
the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lae  persons  were  nominated  to  prepare 
it ;  but  the  bill  never  appeared,  and  no  fur- 
ther inquiry  was  made  about  the  matter. 
Perhaps  it  was  supposed  that  such  a  mea- 
aure  might  be  thought  an  encroachment  on 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which  hath 
alwaVs  exercised  the  power  of  fixing  the 
standard,  and  regulating  the  currency  of  the 
coin.  Perhaps  such  a  step  was  deferred  on 
account  of  the  war,  during  which  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  was  necessarily 
exported  to  the  continent,  ht  the  support 
of  the  allies  and  armies  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain.  The  legislature,  however,  would 
do  well  to  consider  this  etelnal  maxim  in 
computation,  that  when  a  greater  quantity 
of  bullion  is  exported,  in  waste,  than  can  be 
replaced  by  commerce,  the  nation  must  be 
hastening  to  a  state  of  insolvency.    Over 


and  above  these  proceedings  in  this 
of  parliament,  it  may  not  be  uimeoeBMij  f 
menticm  several  mesBages  which  were  sa 
by  the  king  to  the  boose  of  commoni.  Ttt 
relating  to  the  vote  of  credit  we  bare  h- 
ready  specified  in  oar  account  of  the  sopop. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April  the  cki- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  presented  to  ce 
house  twomess^fes,  signed  by  his  mijatt. 
one  in  favor  of  hu  subjects  in  North-Amer- 
ca,  and  the  other  in  behalf  of  the  Eir- 
India  company;  the  former  reooDraesat 
to  their  consideration  the  zeal  and  ^ 
with  which  his  fiiithful  sabiectB  in  Noa 
America  had  exerted  themaeives  in  deiae 
of  his  just  rights  and  poesesaioDS ;  desiiEc, 
he  might  be  enabled  to  give  them  a  proper 
compensation  for  the  expenses  incamd  h 
the  respective  province  in  levy iQg,  dotlii^. 
and  payinff  the  troops  raised  in  that  eoca- 
try,accoraiiig  as  the  active  vigor  and  ftzis- 
uous  eflorts  of  the  several  ooJonies  tboil 
appear  to  merit :  in  the  laUer,  he  deane 
the  boose  would  empower  him  to  asst  tk 
Eart-India  company  in  defimyimf  tlie  a- 
pense  of  a  military  force  in  the  nst-Infe 
to  be  maintained  by  them,  in  lien  of  a  btf- 
talion  of  regular  troops  witfadtavn  firs 
thence,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  Bolli  tbeat 
messages  were  referred  to  the  eonmuttee 
of  supply,  and  produced  the  resolatiQri 
upon  eacn  subject  which  we  have  ahead  v 
explained.    The  message  rektiiig  to  a  pni- 
jected  invasioo  by  the  enemies  of  Gitti 
Britain* we  ahall  particularize  in  iti  pnfier 
place,  when  we  come  to  record  the  dreon- 
stances  and  miscarriage  of  Aat  deagn.   k 
the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  improper  t? 
obaerve,  that  the  thanks  of  the  hone  r 
commons  were  voted  and  given  to  admin. 
Boscawen  and  maior-generml  Ambent,  for 
the  services  they  had  done  their  kiof  acd 
country  in  North  America ;  and  the  ane 
compliment  was  paid  to  admiral  OAanse, 
for  tne  success  of  his  cruise  in  the  Mediler* 
ranean. 

The  session  was  closed  od  the  seooaddiT 
of  June  with  a  speech  to  botii  boosei.  fion 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  fail  aaietfy 
for  that  purpose.  In  this  harangae  Che  ^- 
liament  was  given  to  understand,  dvt  the 
kinff  approvedof  their  coodoct,  aad  retara- 
ed  Uiem  his  thanks  for  their  ooodesceaaioa: 
that  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  tf  their 
surmounting  the  difficulties  whi^  kv  ia 
the  way  were  founded  on  the  wJadon^iSK, 
and  afilection  of  so  good  a  psrliamest,  aad 
that  his  expectations  were  fully  aasvcRd; 
that  they  had  considered  the  war  in  iB  is 
parts,  and  notwithstanding  its  long  ooate- 
uance,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  esesf. 
had  made  such  proviston  for  the  many  diftf- 
est  operations  as  ought  to  convince  the  adrO' 
aaries  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  would  be  ir 
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their  interest,  as  well  as  for  the  ease  and  re- 
lief  of  all  Europe,  to  embrace  equitable  and 
honorable  terms  of  accommodation.    They 
were  told  that,  by  their  assistance,  the  com- 
bined army  in  Germany  had  been  complet- 
ed :  powerful  squadrons,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous bodies  of  land  forces,  were  employed  in 
America,  in  order  to  maintain  the  British 
ri^rhts  and  poaaessions,  and  annoy  the  ene- 
my in  the  most  sensible  manner  in  that 
country :  that  as  France  was  making  con- 
sideraUe  preparations  in  her  different  ports, 
he  had  taken  care  to  pat  his  fleet  at  nome 
in  the  best  condition,  both  of  strength  and 
situation,  to  guard  against  and  repel  any 
attempts  that  might  oe  meditated  against 
his   kingdoms:  tlut  all  his  measures  had 
been  directed  to  assert  the  honor  of  his 
crown;  to  preserve  the  essential  interests 
of  his  fidthiul  subjects ;  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  public  liber- 
ty :  he  therefore  trusted  that  the  upri^t- 
ness  of  his  intentions  would  draw  down  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his  endeavors. 
He  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  precautions 
they  had  taken  to  prevent  and  correct  the 
excesses  of  the  privateers  would  produce 
the  desired  effect:  a  consideration  which 
the  king  had  much  at  heart;  for,  though 
sensible  of  the  utility  of  that  service,  when 
under  proper  regulations,  he  was  determin- 
ed to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  any  injuries 
or  hardships  which  might  be  sustained  by 
the  subjects  of  neutral  power^  as  &r  as 
might  be  practicable  and  consistent  with 
his  majesty's  just  right  to  hinder  the  trade 
of  his  enemies  from  being  coUusively  and 
fraudulently  covered.   He  not  only  thanked 
the  commons,  but  api^uded  the  firmness 
and  vigor  with  which  they  had  acted,  as 
well  as  their  prudence  in  judging,  that  not^ 
withstanding  the  present  burdens,  the  mak- 
ing ample  provision  fi>r  carrying  on  the  war 
was  the  most  probable  means  to  bring  it  to 
an  honorable  and  happy  conclusion.    He 
assured  them  that  no  attention  should  be 
wantiDg,  on  his  part,  for  the  fiiithful  appli- 
cation of  what  had  been  granted.    They 
were  iofbrmed  he  had  noming  further  to 
desire,  but  that  they  would  carry  down  the 
same  ^ood  dispositions,  and  propagate  them 
in  their  several  counties,  which  they  had 
shown  in  their  proceedinss  during  the  ses- 
sion. These  declarations Iwing  pronounced, 
the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR 
Thb  people  of  England,  provoked  on  one 
hand  by  the  intrigues,  the  hostilities,  and 
menaces  of  France,  and  animated  on  the 
other  by  the  pride  and  triumph  of  success, 
which  never  &ils  to  reconcile  them  to  diffi- 
culties, howsoever  great,  and  expense,  how- 
ever enormous,  at  this  period  breathed  no- 
thing but  war,  and  discoursed  about  notliing 
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but  new  plans  of  conouest  We  have  seen 
how  liberally  the  parliament  bestowed  the 
nation's  money;  and  the  acquiescence  of 
the  subjects  in  general  under  the  additional 
burdens  which  had  been  imposed,  appeared 
in  the  remarkable  eagerness  with  which 
they  embarked  in  the  subscription  planned 
by  the  legislature ;  in  the  vigorous  assist- 
ance they  contributed  towards  manning  the 
navy,  recruiting  the  army,  and  levying  ad- 
ditional forces ;  and  the  warlike  spirit  which 
began  to  diffiise  itself  through  all  ranks  of 
the  people.  This  was  a  spirit  which  the 
ministry  carefully  cherished  and  cultivated, 
for  the  support  of  the  war,  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  prosecuted  with  an  ardor 
and  efficacy  peculiar  to  the  present  admin- 
istration. True  it  is,  the  German  war  had 
been  for  tome  time  adopted  as  an  object  of 
importance  by  the  British  councils,  and  a 
resolution  was  taken  to  maintain  it  without 
flinching:  at  the  same  time,  it  must- be  al- 
lowed, Uiat  this  consideration  had  not  hith- 
erto weakened  the  attention  of  the  ministry 
to  the  operations  in  America,  where  alone 
the  war  may  be  said  to  have  been  carried 
on  and  prosecuted  on  British  prmciples,  so 
as  to  distress  the  enemy  in  their  most  tender 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  most 
substantial  advantages  to  the  subjects  of 
Britain.  For  these  two  purposes,  every 
preparation  was  made  that  sagacity  could 
Bugg[e8t,  or  vigor  execute.  The  navy  was 
repaired  and  augmented;  and,  ia  order  to 
man  the  different  squadrons,  the  expedient 
of  pressing,  that  disgrace  to  a  British  ad- 
ministration, was  practised  both  by  land  and 
water  with  extraordinary  rigor  and  vivacity. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  offering  a  con- 
siderable bounty  for  every  seaman  and  every 
landman  that  should,  by  a  certain  day,  en- 
ter voluntarily  into  the  service.  As  an 
additional  encouragement  to  this  class  of 
people,  the  king  promised  his  pardon  to  all 
seamen  who  had  deserted  from  their  re- 
spective ships  to  which  they  belonged,  pro- 
vided they  should  return  to  their  duty  l^ 
the  third  day  of  July ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  declared,  that  those  who  should  neglect 
this  opportunity,  at  a  time  when  their  coun- 
try so  much  required  their  service,  would, 
upon  being  apprehended,  incur  the  penalty 
of  a  court-martial,  and,  if  convicted,  be 
deemed  unfit  objects  of  the  royal  mercy. 
All  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  and  ma- 
finstrates  of  corporations  throughout  Great 
Britain  were  commaiyied  to  make  particular 
search  for  stragglini?  seamen  fit  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  send  all  that  should  be  found 
to  the  nearest  sea-port,  that  thoy  might  be 
sent  on  board  by  the  sea-officer  tliere  com- 
manding. Other  methods,  more  gentle  and 
elTectual,  were  taken  to  levy  and  recruit 
the  land  forces.    New  regiments  were  rais- 
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ed,  da  his  majesty^fl  promiae  that  every  man 
should  be  entitled  to  his  discharge  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  and  the  premiums  for 
enlisting  were  increased.  Over  and  above 
these  indulffencies,  considerable  bounties 
were  o^red  and  given  by  cities,  towns, 
corporations,  and  even  by  individuals,  so 
universally  were  the  people  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  chivalry  and  adventure. 
The  example  was  set  by  the  metropolis, 
where  the  common-council  resolved,  that 
voluntary  subscriptions  should  be  received 
in  the  chamber  of  London,  to  be  appropri- 
ated as  bounty-money  to  such  persons  bjb 
should  engage  in  his  majesty's  iiervice. 
The  city  subAsribed  a  considerable  sum  for 
that  purpose ;  and  a  committee  of  aldermen 
and  commoners  was  appointed  to  attend  at 
Guildhall,  to  receive  and  apply  the  subscrip- 
tions. As  a  fiirther  encouragement  to  vol- 
unteers, they  moreover  resolved,  that  every 
person  so  entering  should  be  entitled  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  or  sooner,  if  the.  war  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  These  resolutbns 
being  communicated  to  the  king,  he  was 
pleajMd  to  siflfnify  his  approbation,  and  re- 
turn his  thauKs  to  the  ci^,  in  a  letter  fh>m 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  lord-mayor. 
Large  sums  were  immediately  subscribed 
by  different  companies,  and  some  private 
persons;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  capital, 
bounties  were  offered  by  many  different 
communities  in  every  quarter  of  the  united 
kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  such  care  and 
diligence  were  used  in  disciplining  the  mi- 
litia, that,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
greater  part  of  those  truly  constitutional 
battalions  rivalled  the  regular  troops  in  the 
perfection  of  their  exercise,  and  seemed  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  as  fit  for  actual  service. 
DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  OF  ORANGE. 
Before  we  proceed  to  record  the  trans- 
actions of  the  campaign  that  succeeded  these 
preparations,  we  shall  take  notice  of  some 
domestic  events,  which,  though  not  very  im- 
portant in  themselves,  may  nevertheless 
claim  a  place  in  the  History  of  England.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  court  of  Lon- 
don was  overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  the 
death  of  the  princess  dowager  of  Orange 
and  Nassau,  govemante  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, in  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  present 
stadtholder.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  possessed  of  many 
personal  accomplishments  and  exemplary 
virtues;  pious,  moderate,  sensible,  circum- 
spect She  had  exercised  her  authority  with 
equal  sagacity  and  resolution,  respected  even 
by  those  who  were  no  friends  to  the  house 
of  Orange,  and  died  with  great  fortitude 
and  resignation  (4).  In  her  will  she  ap- 
pointed Sie  king  her  father,  and  the  prin- 
cess dowager  of  Orange,  her  mother-in-law, 


honorary  tutors,  and  prince  Louis  of  Bruns- 
wick actin?  tutor  to  her  children.  In  ihe 
morning  after  her  decease,  tlie  t^ates-geD6> 
ral  and  the  states  of  HollaiDa  were  extnor- 
dinarihr  assembled,  and  having  received  no- 
tice of'^this  event,  proceeded  to  confirm  tke 
re^fulations  which  had  been  made  for  tk 
mmority  of  the  stadtholder.  Prinoe  Loras 
of  Brunswick  was  invited  to  assist  in  the 
assembly  of  Holland,  where  be  to6k  the 
oaths,  as  representing  the  captain-geiienJ 
of  the  union.  Then  he  commanieated  to 
the  assembly  the  act  by  which  the  princeB 
had  appointed  him  ^ardian  of  her  duUren. 
He  was  afterwards  mvited  to  the  aasemUy 
of  the  StatOMeneral,  who  agreed  to  the 
resolution  of  Holland,  with  respect  to  ha 
guardianship;  and  in  the  evening  the  difier- 
ent  colleges  of  the  government  sent  fxmal 
deputations  to  the  young  stadtfaoUer,  and 
the  princess  Caroline,  his  sister,  in  whoee 
names  and  presence  they  were  received, 
and  answered  by  their  guardian  and  repie- 
sentative.  A  formal  intimatkm  of  the  death 
of  the  princess  was  communicated  to  tfce 
king  her  father,  in  a  pathetic  letter,  fay  tfae 
States-general;  who  condoled  with  huDon 
the  irreparable  loss  which  he  as  well  as  they 
had  sustained  by  this  melancholy  event,  anl 
assured  him  they  would  employ  all  their 
care  and  attention  in  securing  and  defend- 
ing the  rights  and  interest  of  the  foocf 
stadtholder  and  the  princess  his  sister,  wImgi 
they  considered  as  the  children  of  the  re- 
public. The  royal  ftimily  of  England  so^ 
fered  another  disaster  in  the  oooise  cf  tba 
year,  by  the  decease  of  the  princess  Biia- 
beth  Caroline,  second  daughter  of  his  hse 
royal  highness  Frederick  prince  of  Wale& 
a  lady  of  the  most  amiable  character,  wio 
died  at  Kew  in  the  month  of  Seplemba; 
before  she  attained  the  eighteenth  year  of 
her  age. 

EXAMPLES  MADE  OF  PIRATES. 

Certain  privateers  continuing  their  ex- 
cesses at  sea,  and  rifling  neutnl  ships  vith- 
out  distinction  or  authority,  the  goveniBKot 
resolved  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  natian, 
by  making  examples  of  those  piiatea^  iriioi, 
as  fast  as  Uiey  could  be  detected  and  secored, 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  upon  convictioa 
sacrificed  to  justice.  While  these  steps 
were  taken  to  rescue  the  nation  firan  the  re- 
proach of  violence  and  rapacibr,  which  her 
neighbors  had  urged  with  sndi  eageness, 
equal  spirit  was  exerted  in  convincing  q»* 
tral  powers  that  they  should  not  with  inpo- 
nity  contravene  the  law  of  nations^  in  frvn^ 
ing  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  A  greit 
number  of  causes  were  tried  relating  to  d» 
puted  captures,  and  many  Datch  vesK^ 
with  their  cargoes,  were  candemsed,  nS^ 
a  fair  hearing,  notwithstanding  the 
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clamors  of  that  people,  and  the  repeated  re- 
moQstrancea  of  the  States^gfeneral. 

The  reputatioD  of  the  English  was  not  so 
much  affected  bv  the  irregiilaritiee  of  her 
privateers,  anned  for  rapine,  as  by  the  neg- 
lect of  interna)  police,  and  an  ingredient 
of  savage  ferocity  mingled  in  the  national 
character;  an  ingredient  that  appeared  bat 
t€M)  conspicQous  in  the  particalara  of  several 
shocking  mnrders  brought  to  light  about  this 
period.'^ne  Halsey,  who  commanded  a 
merchant^hip  in  the  voyage  from  Jamaica 
to  fingland,  having  conceived  some  personal 
dislike  to  a  poor  sailor,  insulted  him  with 
such  abuse,  exposed  him  to  such  hardships, 
and  punished  him  with  such  wantonness  of 
barbarity,  that  the  poor  wretch  leaped  over- 
board in  despair.    His  inhuman  tyrant  en- 
vying him  that  death,  which  would  have 
rescued  a  miserable  object  from  his  brutality, 
plunged  into  the  sea  after  him,  snd  brou^t 
him  on  board,  declaring,  he  should  not  es- 
cape so  while  there  were  any  torments  left 
to  inflict    Accordingly,  he  exercised  his 
tyranny  upon  him  wiSi  redoubled  rigor,  un- 
til the  poor  creature  expired,  in  consequence 
of  the  mhuman  treatment  he  had  sustained. 
This  savage  ruffian  was  likewise  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  another  mariner,  but  being 
convicted  on  the  first  trial,  the  second  was 
found  unnecessary,  and  the  criminal  suflered 
death  according  to  the  law,  which  is  perhaps 
too  mild  to  nudefactors  convicted  of  such 
aggravated    cruelty. — Another     barbarous 
murder  was. perpetrated  in  the  country,  near 
Birmingham,  upon  a  sheriff's  officer,  by  the 
sons  of  one  Darby,  whose  efiects  the  bailiff 
had  seized,  on  a  distress  for  rent.    The  two 
young  ssBassins,  encouraged  l^  the  &tber, 
attacked  the  unhappy  wrcich  with  dubs,  and 
mangled  him  in  a  terrible  manner,  so  that 
he  hardly  retained  any  signs  of  life.    Not 
contented  with  this  cruel  execution,  they 
stripped  him  naked,  and  drafifging  hkn  out 
of  the  house,  scourged  him  with  a  wagoner's 
whip,  until  the  fieSi  was  cut  from  the  bones. 
In  thi»  miserable  condition  he  was  found 
weltering  in .  his  blood,  and  conveyed  to  a 
neighbonng  house,  where  he  immediately 
expired.    The  three  barbarians  were  appre- 
hended, after  having  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance.   They  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed:  the  sons  were  hung  in  chains, 
and  the  body  of  the  father  dissected.— The 
widow  of  a  timber-merchant  in  Rotherhithe 
being  crueUy  murdered  in  her  own  house, 
Hary  Edmonson,  a  young  woman,  her  niece, 
ran  out  into  the  street  with  her  arms  cut 
across,  and  gave  the  alarm,  declaring  her 
aunt  had  been  assassinated  b^  four  men,  who 
forced  their  way  into  the  bouse,  and  that 
she  (the  niece)  had  received  those  wounds, 
in  attempting  to  defend  her  relation.    Ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  that  appeared. 


this  unnatural  wretch  had  cut  the  throat  of 
her  aunt  and  benefactress  with  a  case-knife, 
then  dragged  the  body  from  the  wash-house 
to  the  parlor;  that  she  had  stolen  a  watch 
and  some  silver  spoons,  and  concealed  them, 
together  with  the  knife  and  her  own  apron, 
which  was  soaked  witl^the  blood  of  her  pa- 
rent After  having  acted  this  hornd  trage- 
dy, the  bare  recital  of  which  the  humane 
reader  will  not  peruse  without  horror,  she 
put  on  another  apron,  and  wounded  her  own 
flesh,  the  better  to  conceal  her  own  guilt 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions  she  was 
suspected,  and  committed,  to  prison.  Being 
brought  to  trial,  she  was  convicted  and  con- 
demned upon  cironmstantial  evidence,  and 
finally  executed  on  Kennington-common, 
though  she  denied  the  fiict  to' the  last  mo- 
ment of  her  life.  At  the  place  of  execution 
she  behaved  with  great  composure,  and, 
after  having  spent  some  minutes  in  devotion, 
protested  she  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  her  charge.  What  seemed  to  corroborate 
this  protestation,  was  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  ^young  woman,  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  sphere  above  the  vulgar,  and 
maintained  a  reputation  without  reproach  in 
the  country,  wnere  she  was  actuaUy  be- 
trothed to  a  clergyman.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  circumstances  that  appeared  against  her 
almost  amounted  to  a  certainty,  though  no- 
thing weaker  than  proof  positive,  ought  to 
determine  a  jury  in  capital  cases  to  give  a 
verdict  against  the  person  accused.  After 
all,  this  is  one  of  those  problematic  events 
which  elude  the  force  of  all  evidence,  and 
serve  to  confound  the  pride  of  human  rea- 
son.— ^A  miscreant,  whose  name  was  Haines, 
having  espoused  the  daughter  of  a  fiumer 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gloucester,  who  pos- 
sessed a  small  estate,  which  he  intended  to 
divide  amonff  seven  children,  was  so  aban- 
doned as  to  form  the  design  of  poisoning  the 
whole  famUy,  that  by  virtue  of  his  wife  he 
might  enjoy  the  whole  inheritance.  For  the 
execution  of  this  infernal  scheme,  he  em- 
ployed his  own  father  to  purchase  a  quantity 
of  arsenic ;  part  of  which  he  administered 
to  three  of  the  children,  who  were  immedi- 
ately seized  with  the  dreadful  symptoms 
produced  by  this  mineral,  and  the  eldest  ex- 
pired. He  afterwards  mixed  it  with  three 
apple-cakes,  which  he  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  presented  to  the  three  other  chil- 
dren, who  underwent  the  same  violence  of 
operation  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  eld- 
est brother.  The  instantaneous  effects  of 
the  poison  created  a  suspicion  of  Haines, 
who  being  examined,  the  whole  scene  of 
villany  stood  disclosed.  Nevertheless,  the 
villain  found  means  to  escape. — The  uncom- 
mon spirit  of  assassination  which  raged  at 
this  period  seemed  to  communicate  itself 
even  to  foreigners,  who  breathed  English 
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air.  Five  French  prisoners  confined  on 
board  the  king^s  ship  the  Royal  Oak,  were 
convicted  of  having  murdered  one  Jean  de 
Manauz,  their  countryman  and  fellow-pris- 
oner, in  revenue  for  his  having  discovered 
that  they  had  mrged  passes  to  facilitate  their 
escape.  Exasperated  at  this  detection,  they 
seized  this  unrortunue  informer  b  the  place 
of  their  confinement,  gauged  his  mouth, 
stripped  him  naked,  tied  him  with  a  strong 
cord  to  a  ring-bolt,  and  scourged  his  body 
with  the  most  brutal  perseverance.  By  dint 
of  strugeling,  the  poor  wretch  disengaged 
himself  from  the  cord  with  which  he  had 
been  tied :  then  they  finished  the  tragedy, 
by  leaping  and  stamping  on  his  breast,  till 
the  chest  was  broke,  and  he  expired.  Thev 
afterwards  severed  the  body  into  small 
pieces,  and  these  they  conveyed  at  difierent 
times  into  the  sea,  through  the  funnel  of  a 
convenience  to  which  they  had  access :  bat 
one  of  the  other  prisoners  gave  information 
of  the  murder;  m  consequence  of  which 
they  were  secured,  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned, and  punished  with  death. — Nor 
were  the  instances  of  cruel  assassination, 
which  prevailed  at  this  juncture,  confined 
to  Great  Britain.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
foregoing  year,  an  atrocious  massacre  was 
perpetrated  by  two  Genoese  mariners  upon 
the  master  and  crew  of  an  English  vessel, 
among  whom  they  were  enrolled.  These 
monsters  of  cruelty  were  in  different  watch- 
es, a  circumstance  that  favored  the  execu- 
tion of  the  horrid  plan  they  had  concerted. 
When  one  of  them  retired  to  rest  with  his 
fellows  of  the  watch,  consisting  of  the  mate 
and  two  seamen,  he  waited  till  they  were 
fast  asleep,  and  then  butchered  them  all 
with  a  knife.  Havidg  so  far  succeeded 
without  discovery,  he  returned  to  the  deck, 
and  communicated  the  exploit  to  his  associ- 
ate :  then  they  suddenlv  attacked  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel,  and  cleft  his  head  with  a 
hatchet,  which  they  likewise  used  in  mur- 
dering the  man  that  stood  at  the  helm ;  a 
third  was  likewise  dispatched,  and  no  Eng- 
lishman remained  alive  but  the  master's  son, 
a  boy,  who  lamented  his  father*s  death  with 
incessant  tears  and  cries  for  three  days,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  was  likewise 
sacrificed,  because  the  assassins  were  dis- 
turbed by  his  clamor.  This  barbarous  scene 
was  acted  within  sixty  leagues  of  the  rock 
of  Lisbon ;  but  the  vessel  was  taken  within 
the  capes  Ortu^l  and  Finisterre,  by  the 
captain  of  the  French  privateer,  called  La 
Favorite,  who  seeing  the  ^eck  stained  with 
blood,  and  finding  all  the  papers  of  the  ship 
destroyed,  bepran  to  suspect  that  the  roaster 
and  crew  had  been  murdered.  He  accord- 
ingly taxed  them  with  the  murder,  and  they 
confessed  the  particulars.  The  privateer 
touched  at  Vigo,  where  the  captain  imparted 


this  detail  to  the  English  cotMol;  hat  the 
prize,  with  the  two  viUaioa  oo  board,  wv 
sent  to  Bayonna  in  France,  wbei«  tbey  ver^ 
brought  to  condign  punisbment. 

MURDER  OF  DANIEL  CUIBKE. 
Wb  shall  close  this  register  of  blood  liiih 
the  account  of  a  murder  renwrloible  in  sL 
its  circumstances,  for  which  a  penu,  ol- 
ed  Eugene  Aram,  sufiered  at  Yorky  in  ik*^ 
course  of  this  year.    This  num,  who  exer- 
cised the  profession  of  a  school-iiiaster  e! 
Knaresborouffh,  had,  as  &r  b^ck.  as  tbe  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fivty-^ 
been  concerned  with  one  HousemsB,  ir. 
robbing  and  mardering  Daoiel  Clarkev  wiuEi 
they  had  previously  persuaded  to  faonow  s 
considerable  quantity  of  valoaUe   eSxis 
from  difierent  persons  in  the  neigfaboriiaod 
on  fiilse  pretences,  that  he  migfat  retire  ^h 
the  booty.  He  had  aocordinffly  filled  a  sad 
with  these  particulars,  and  began  hii  re^ 
treat  with  his  two  perfidious  associates,  who 
suddenly  fell  upon  him,  depriTed  him  of  li&f. 
and,  having  buried  the  body  in  a  cave,  look 
possession  of  the  plund^.     Thoogh  Cktkt 
disappeared  at  once  in  such  a  myaterioQs 
manner,  no  suspicion  fell  on  the  aasassnt?; 
and  Aram,  who  wa»  the  chief  contriver  9si 
agent  in  the  murder,  moved  his  faabitaticQ 
to  another  part  of  tbe  country,    in  tbe  sum- 
mer of  the  present  vear.  Houseman  bein^ 
employed,  among  other  lahctt^ia,  in  repair- 
ing the  public  hi^way,  tfaer,  in  digging  fcr 
gravel,  by  the  road  ode,  discovered  the 
skeleton  of  a  human  creatare,  which  the 
majority  supposed  to  be  tbe  boiies  of  Jkm^ 
Clarke.  This  opinion  was  do  ^oooer  broadh 
ed,  than  Houseman,  as  it  were  by  some  si- 
pematural  impulse  which  be  oooM  aot  re- 
sist, declared  that  it  was  not  tbe  skeletoa 
of  Clarke,  inasmodi  as  his  body  bad  beea 
interred  at  a  place  called  8t  Robertas  Care, 
where  they  would  find  it,  with  tbe  bead 
turned  to  a  certain  comer.     He  was  imae- 
diately  apprehended,  examined,  admitted  ts 
evidence  fiir  the  crown,  and  discovered  tbe 
particulars  of  the  murder.   Tbe  skeJ^oo  of 
Clarke  being  found  exactly  in  tbe  place 
and    manner   he   had    described,  Euireoe 
Aram,  who  now  acted  as  usher  to  a  fram- 
mar-6cho<d  in  the  county  <^  Noriblk,  wis 
secured,  and  brought  to  a  trial  at  tbe  York 
assizes.    There,  his  own  wife  corrolnntinr 
tbe  testimony  of  Houseman,  be  was  fcono 
guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death;  not- 
withstanding a  very  artful  and  leaihied  d«^ 
fence,  in  which  he  proved,  fiom  aignmeiit 
and  example,  the  danger  of  convietiiig  a 
man  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  Findifi? 
all  his  remonstrances  inefifectoal,  he  re- 
commended himself  in  pathetic  tenw  ti> 
the  king's  mercy ;  and  if  ever  murder  va^ 
entitled  to  indulgence,  perhaps  it  mifbt 
have  been  extended  not  improperly  to  H^ 
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D&o,  whoee  genius,  in  itself  prodigious, 
oight  have  exerted  itself  in  works  of  gene- 
al  utility. .  He  had,  in  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
dvantages  attending  low  birth  and  straiten- 
d  circumstances,  by  the  dint  of  bis  own 
opacity  and  inclination,  made  considerable 
irogress  in  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
cquired  all  the  languages  ancient  and 
Qodern,  and  executed  part  of  a  Celtic  dic- 
ionary,  which  had  he  lived  to  finish  it, 
aight  have  thrown  some  essential  light 
ipoD  the  origin  and  obscurities  of  the  Eu- 
opean  hbtory.  Convinced,  at  last,  that  he 
ifiud  nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemency  of 
be  government,  he  wrote  a  short  poem  in 
lefence  of  suicide ;  and,  on  the  day*  fixed 
sr  his  execution,  opened  the  veins  of  his 
eft  arm  with  a  razor,  which  he  had  conceal- 
d  for  that  purpose.  Though  he  was  much 
weakened  by  the  effusion  of  blood,  before 
his  attempt  was  discovered,  yet,  as  the  in- 
trument  had  missed  the  artery,  he  did  not 
izpire  until  he  was  carried  to  the  gibbet, 
lod  underwent  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
iis  body  was  conveyed  to  Knaresborough 
brest,  and  hung  in  chains  near  the  place 
vhere  the  murder  was  perpetrated. — These 
ire  some  of  the  most  remarkable  that  ap- 
leared  amongst  many  other  instances  of 
iomicide :  a  crime  that  prevails  to  such  a 
legrree  alike  deplorable  and  surprising,  even 
n  a  nation  renowned  for  compassion  and 
)Iacability.  But  this  will  generally  be  the 
!ase  among  people  whoee  passions,  naturally 
mpetuous,  are  ill-restrained  by  laws,  and 
he  regulations  of  civil  society ;  which  the 
icentious  do  not  fear,  and  the  wicked  hope 
0  evade. 

MAJORITY  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
Tms  prince  of  Wales  having,  in  the  be- 
^nningof  June,  entered  the  two  and  twen- 
ieth  year  of  his  age,  the  anniversary  of  his 
nnh  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
It  court,  and  the  king  received  compliments 
(f  congratulation  on  the  majority  of  a  prince, 
vho  seemed  bom  to  fulfil  the  hopes,  and 
'omplete  the  happiness,  of  Great  Britain. 
The  city  of  London  presented  an  address  to 
he  king  on  this  occasion,  replete  with  ex- 
)re6sions  of  loyalty  and  sdOTection,  assuring 
us  majesty,  that  no  hostile  threats  could  in- 
imidate  a  people  animated  by  the  love  of 
iberty,  who,  confiding  in  the  Divine  Provi- 
lence,  and  in  his  majesty's  experienced 
wisdom  and  vigorous  councils,  were  resolv- 
ed to  exert  their  utmost  eflbrts  towards  enar 
)liog  their  sovereign  to  repel  the  insults, 
uid  defeat  the  attempts  made  by  the  ancient 
enemies  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.  Con- 
^tolations  of  the  same  kind  were  ofiered 
3y  other  cities,  towns,  corporations,  and 
i^nimunities,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
|>rofesBk>ns  of  attachment;  and^  indeed, 
there  was  not  the  least  trace  of  disaffection 
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perceivable  at  this  juncture  in  any  part  of 
the  island. 

A  NEW  BRIDGE  AT  BLACKFRIARS. 

So  little  were  the  citizens  of  London 
distressed  by  the  expense,  or  incommoded 
by  the  operations  of  the  war,  that  they 
found  leisure  to  plan,  and  funds  to  execute 
magnificent  works  of  art,  for  the  ornament 
of  Uie  metropolis,  and  the  convenience  of 
commerce.  They  had  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  empowering  them  to  build  a 
new  bridge  over  the  Thames,  from  Black- 
friars  to  the  opposite  shore,  about  midway 
between  those  of  London  and  Westminster. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  put  this 
act  in  execution ;  and,  at  a  court  of  com- 
mon council,  it  was  resolved  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand pounds  should  be  forthwith  raised, 
within  the  space  of  ei^ht  years,  by  instal- 
ments; not  exceeding  thuly  thousand  pounds 
in  one  year,  to  be  paid  into  the  chamoer  of 
London;  that  the  persons  advancing  the 
money  should  have  an  interest  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be 
paid  hair  yearly  by  the  chamberlain,  yet  re- 
deemable at  the  expiration  of  the  first  ten 
years ;  and  that  the  chamberlain  should  affix 
the  city*s  seal  to  such  instruments  as  the 
committee  might  think  fit  to  give  for  secur- 
ing the  payment  of  the  said  annuities.  Such 
were  the  first  effectual  steps  taken  to- 
wards the  execution  of  a  laudable  measure, 
which  met  with  the  most  obstinate  opposi- 
tion in  the  sequel,  from  the  narrow  views 
of  particular  people,  as  well  ,as  fipom  the 
prejudice  of  party. 

FIRE  IN  CORNHILL 

The  spirit  that  now  animated  the  citizens 
of  London  was  such  as  small  difficulties  did 
not  retard,  and  even  considerable  losses 
could  not  discourage.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember the  city  was  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
conflagration,  kindled  m  the  night  by  acci- 
dent in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, which  burned  with  great  fury,  not- 
with^nding  the  assistance  of  the  firemen 
and  engines  employed  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  magistracy,  consumed  a 
great  number  of  houses,  and  damaged  niany 
more.  That  whole  quarter  of  the  town  was 
filled  with  consternation :  some  individuals 
were  beggared ;  one  or  two  perished  in  the 
flames,  and  some  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  houses  that  sunk  under  the  disaster. 

METHOD  CONTRIVED  TO  HND  OUT  THE 
LONGITUDE. 
The  ferment  of  mind  so  peculiar  to  the 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  excited  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  genius  and  caprice,  passion  and 
phOosophy,  study  and  conjecture,  produced 
at  this  period  some  flowers  of  improvement, 
in  different  arts  and  sciences,  that  seemed 
to  promise  fruit  of  public  utility.    Several 
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penoDS  invented  methods  for  discovering 
the  longitude  at  sea,  that  great  desideratum 
in  navigation,  for  the  ascertainment  of  which 
80  m&ny  nations  have  offered  a  public  recom- 
pense, and  in  the  investigation  of  which  so 
many  mathematical  heads  have  been  disor- 
dered. Some  of  those  who  now  appeared 
candidates  for  the  prize  deserved  encourage- 
ment for  the  ingenuity  of  their  several  sys- 
tems ;  but  he  who  seemed  to  enioy  the  pre* 
eminence  in  the  opinion  and  mvor  of  the 
public  was  Mr.  Irwin,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  contrived  a  chair  so  artfully  poised, 
that  a  person  sitting  in  it  on  board  a  ship, 
even  in  a  rough  sea,  can,  through  a  tele- 
scope, observe  the  immersion  and  emersion 
of  Jupiter*s  satellites,  without  being  inter- 
rupted or  incommoded  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel.  This  gentleman  was  favored  with 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  commodore 
lord  Howe,  in  whose  presence  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  several  ships  at  sea  vrith 
such  success  that  he  granted  a  certificate, 
signifying  his  approbation;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  Mr.  Irwin  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained a  considerable  reward  from  the  board 
of  admiralty. 

INSTALLATION  AT  OXFORD. 
Trb  people  of  England,  happy  in  their 
situation,  felt  none  of  the  storms  of  war  and 
desolation  which  ravaged  the  neighboring 

'  countries;  but,  enriched  by  a  surprising 
augmentation  of  commerce,  enjoyed  all  the 
security  of  peace,  and  all  the  pleasures  of 
taste  and  affluence.  The  university  of  Ox- 
ford having  conferred  the  office  of  their 
chancellor,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  earl 

'  of  Arran,  upon  another  nobleman  of  eqnal 
honor  and  mtegrity,  namely,  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  he  made  a  public  entrance 
mto  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning  with 
great  magnificence,  and  was  installed  amidst 
tiie  Encaenia,  which  were  celebrated  with 
such  classical  elegance  of  pomp,  as  might 
have  rivalled  the  chief  Roman  festival  of 
the  Augustan  age.  The  chancellor  elect 
was  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  the  no- 
bility and  persons  of  distinction.  The  city 
of  Oxford  was  filled  with  a  vast  concourse 
of  stranirers.  The  processions  were  con- 
trived with  taste,  and  conducted  with  de- 
corum. The  installation  was  performed 
with  the  most  striking  solemnity.  The  con- 
gratulatory verses,  and  public  speeches, 
breathed  the  spirit  of  old  Rome ;  and  the 
ceremony  was  closed  by  Dr.  Kmg,  that 
venerable  sage  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  who  pro- 
nounced an  oration  in  praise  of  the  new 
chancellor  with  all  the  flow  of  Tolly,  ani- 
mated by  the  fire  of  DemosthenesL 

We  shall  conclude  the  remarkable  inci- 
dents of  this  year  (5),  that  are  detached 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  the 
detail  of  an  event  e(|ually  sarpriaing  and 


deplorable.  A  sloop  called  the  Doli^a 
bound  from  the  Canaries  to  New-York,  ospc 
with  such  unftvorable  weather,  that  sb^ 
was  detained  one  hundred  and  sixty-fir^ 
days  in  the  passage,  and  the  proviaioo  ci:' 
the  shm  was  altogether  expended  be^MC  tbp 
first  fifiy  days  were  elapscMl  The  wretebd 
crew  had  devoured  their  dog,  cat,  aod  ali 
their  shoes  on  board  :  at  length,  being  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  extremity,  they  agreecr 
to  cast  lots  for  their  lives,  that  the  body  or' 
him  upon  whom  the  lot  sfaoaU  &1I  nugiit 
serve  for  some  time  to  support  the  wm^- 
ors.  The  wretched  victim  was  ooe  Anton: 
Galatia,  a  Spanish  gentleman  and  passes- 
ger.  Him  thev  shot  with  a  maekeC;  ^tvI 
having  cut  off  bis  head,  threw  it  overinard ; 
but  the  entrails  and  the  rest  of  tbe  canass 
they  greedily  devoured.  This  horrid  ban- 
quet having,  as  it  were,  fleshed  tbe&miik- 
ed  crew,  they  began  to  talk  of  anodier  sa- 
crifice, from  which,  however,  they  were  di- 
verted by  the  influence  and  renioosUiiic«> 
of  their  captain,  who  prevailed  upon  tfaern 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  miserable  allowancf 
to  each  per  diem,  cut  from  a  pair  <^  leirhf" 
breeches  fomid  in  the  cabin.  Upon  thi»  a- 
lamitoiis  pittance,  reinforced  wi^  the  ?n«^ 
which  grew  plentifully  upon  tbe  deck. 
these  poor  objects  made  sfant  to  sabRst  ir 
twenty  days,  at  the  expiratian  of  vhic 
thev  were  relieved,  and  taken  on  fanid  (^^ 
captain  Bradshaw,  who  cbanced  to  M  it 
with  them  at  sea.  By  this  time  the  vfao>^ 
crew,  consisting  of  seven  men,  were  »• 
squalid  and  emaciated,  as  to  exhibit  aa  a> 
pearance  at  once  piteous  and  terriUe ;  soi 
so  reduced  in  point  of  strength,  tint  it  w 
found  necessary  to  use  ropes  and  tackle  ^ 
hoisting  them  from  one  ship  to  the  other 
The  circumstance  of  the  lot  falling  opcr 
the  Spaniard,  who  was  the  only  fmietTD^ 
on  board,  encourages  a  suspicioo  that  ^^^' 
play  was  offered  to  this  unfortunate  stran- 
ger ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  cf  th.< 
whole  incident  is,  that  the  master  and  oen 
could  not  contrive  some  sort  of  tackk  u* 
catch  fish,  with  which  the  sea  everTwbe?«> 
abounds,  and  which,  no  doabt,  m^t  be 
caught  with  the  help  of  a  little  iiuRnmity. 
If  implements  of  this  kind  were  prmded 
in  every  ship,  they  would  probably  prevent 
all  those  tragical  events  at  sea  that  are  oc- 
casioned by  famine. 

CAPTURES  MADE  BY  CRnSER& 
Prcviocs  to  the  more  capital  operatxiv 
in  war,  we  shall  particolarize  the  most  fe> 
markable  captures  that  were  made  upon  tbf 
enemy  by  single  ships  of  war,  dorin?  tbf 
course  of  this  summer  and  antmnn.  In  l^^ 
month  of  February,  a  French  privateer  be^ 
lon^g  to  Granville,  called  the  Jimv^^ 
Marigny,  having  on  board  near  two  b3^ 
dred  men,  and  mounted  with  twenty  ca> 
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ion,  was  taken  by  captain  Parker,  com- 
nander  of  his  majesty's  ship  the  Montague ; 
vbo  likewise  made  prize  of  a  smaller  arm- 
id  vessel,  from  Dunkirk,  of  eight  cannon 
nd  sixty  men.  About  the  same  period,  cap- 
ain  Graves,  of  the  Unicom,  brought  in  the 
floras  privateer,  of  St  Maloes,  carrying 
wo  hundred  men,  and  two  and  twenty  can- 
ion.  Two  large  merchant-ships,  laden  on 
he  French  king's  account  for  Martinique, 
V  ith  provision,  clothing,  and  arms,  for  the 
roops  on  that  island,  were  taken  by  captain 
^ndrick,  commander  of  the  Brilliant ;  and 
n  English  transport  from  St  John's,  having 
bur  hundred  Fhench'  prisoners  on  board, 
terished  near  the  Western  Islands.  Within 
he  circle  of  the  same  month,  a  large 
'rench  ship  from  Saint  Domingo,  richly 
aden,  fell  in  with  the  Favorite  ship  of  war, 
nd  was  carried  into  Gibraltar. 
In  the  month  of  February,  captain  Hood, 
if  his  majesty's  frigate  the  Vestal,  belonff- 
ng  to  a  small  squadron  commanded  ly  a3- 
airal  Holmes,  who  had  sailed  for  the  West 
ndies  in  January,  being  advanced  a  consid- 
irable  way  ahead  of  the  fleet,  descried  and 
fave  chase  to  a  sail,  which  proved  to  be  a 
'^rench  frigate  called  the  Bellona,  of  two 
lundred  and  twenty  men,  and  two  and  thir- 
y  great  guns,  commanded  by  the  count  de 
3eauhonoire.  Captain  Hood,  having  made 
I  signal  to  the  admiral,  continued  the  chase 
mtil  he  advanced  within  half  musket-shot 
if  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  in  a  broad- 
ide,  which  was  immediately  retorted.  The 
iogagement  thus  begun  was  maintained 
vith  great  vigor  on  both  sides  for  the  space 
tf  four  hours ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
be  Bellona  struck,  after  having  knt  all  her 
oasts  and  rigging,  together  wira  about  forty 
nen  killed  in  the  action.  Nor  was  the  vic- 
or  in  a  much  better  condition.  Thirty  men 
vere  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Ves- 
al.  Immediately  afler  the  enemy  submit- 
ed,  all  her  riggmg  being  destroyed  by  the 
hot,  the  topmasts  fell  overboard ;  and  she 
vas  otherwise  so  much  damaged,  that  she 
ould  not  proceed  on  her  voyage.  Captain 
lood,  therefore,  returned  with  his  prize  to 
>pithead ;  and  afterwards  met  with  a  gra- 
ious  reception  from  his  majesty,  on  account 
f  the  valor  and  conduct  he  had  displayed 
•Q  this  occasion.  The  Bellona  had  sailed  in 
anuary  from  the  island  of  Martinique, 
kmg  with  the  Florissant,  and  another 
**rench  frigate,  from  which  she  had  been 
eparated  in  the  passage.  Immediately  after 
his  exploit,  captain  Elliot,  of  the  JEolun 
ngate,  accompanied  by  the  Isis,  made  prize 
)f  a  French  ship,  the  Mignonne,  of  twenty 
fans,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  one 
»f  four  frigates  employed  as  convoy  to  a 
arge  fleet  of  merchant-ships,  near  the  isl- 
ind  of  Rhe. 


In  the  month  of  March,  tHe  Kngliah  frig- 
ates the  Southampton  and  Melampe,  com- 
manded by  the  captains  Gilchrist  and  Ho- 
tham,  being  at  sea  to  the  northward  on  a 
cruise,  fell  in  with  the  Danae,  a  French 
ship  of  forty  cannon,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  which  was  engaged  by  captain 
Hotham  in  a  ship  of  half  Uie  force,  who 
maintained  the  battle  a  considerable  time 
with  admirable  i^Uantry,  before  his  consort 
could  come  to  his  assistance.  As  they  fought 
in  the  dark,  captain  Gilchrist  was  obliged 
to  lie  b^  for  some  time,  because  he  could 
not  distmguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  day  appear,  than  he  bore 
down  upon  the  Danae,  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, and  soon  compelled  her  to  surren- 
der :  she  did  not  strike,  however,  until  thir- 
ty or  forty  of  her  men  were  slain ;  and  the 
gallant  captain  Gilchrist  received  a  grape- 
shot  in  his  shoulder,  which,  though  it  did 
not  deprive  him  of  life,  yet  rendered  him 
incapable  of  future  service:  a  misfortune 
the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  it  happened  to 
a  brave  officer  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary  war,  which 
might  have  afforded  him  many  other  oppor- 
tunities of  signalizing  his  courage  for  the 
honor  and  advantage  of  his  country.  An- 
other remarkable  exploit  was  achieved  about 
the  same  juncture,  by  captain  Barrington, 
commander  of  the  ship  Achilles,  mounted 
with  sixty  cannon,  who,  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Finistere,  encountered  a  French  ship 
of  equal  force  called  the  Comit  de  St  Flo- 
rintin,  bound  from  Cape  Francois  on  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  to  Kochefort,  under  the 
command  oi  the  sieur  de  Montay,  who  was 
obliged  to  strike,  after  a  close  and  obstinate 
engagement,  m  which  he  himself  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  a  great  number  of  his  men 
slain,  and  his  ship  so  damaged,  that  she.iwas 
with  difficulty  brought  into  Falmouth.  Cap- 
tain Barrington  obtained  tKe  vustory  at  the 
expense  of  about  five  and  twenty  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  all  his  rigging,  which 
the  enemy's  shot  rendered  useless.  Two 
small  privateers  from  Dunkirk  were  also 
taken,  one  called  the  Marquis  de  Bareil,  by 
the  Brilliant  which  carried  her  into  Kinsale 
in  Ireland ;  the  other  called  the  Carilloneur, 
which  stmck  to  the  Grace  cutter,  assisted 
Iry  the  boats  of  the  ship  Rochester,  com- 
manded' by  captain  DuflJ  who  sent  her  into 
the  Down& 

About  the  latter  end  of  March,  captain 
Samuel  Falkner,  in  the  ship  Windsor,  of 
sixty  guns,  cruising  to  the  westward,  dis- 
covered four  large  ships  to  leeward,  which, 
when  he  approached  them,  formed  the  line 
of  battle  ahead,  in  order  to  give  him  a  warm 
reception.  He  accordingly  closed  with  the 
sternmoet  ship^  which  sustained  his  fire 
about  an  hour :  then  the  other  three  betr> 
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ing  away  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry, 
she  Btruck  her  colors,  and  was  conducted  to 
Liabon.  She  proved  to  be  the  Due  de  Char- 
tres,  pierced  for  sixty  cannon,  though  at 
that  tune  carrying  no  more  than  four  and 
twenty,  with  a  complement  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  about  thirty  of  whom  were  killed 
in  the  action.  She  belonged,  with  the  other 
three  tluit  escaped,  to  the  French  Eastrln- 
dia  company,  was  laden  with  gunpowder, 
and  naval  stores,  and  bound  fbr  P<»dicher- 
ry.  Two  privateers,  called  La  Chasseur  and 
Le  Conquerant,  the  one  fVom  Dunkirk,  and 
the  other  from  Cherbourg,  were  taken  and 
carried  into  Plymouth  by  captain  Hughes, 
of  his  majesty's  frigate  the  Tamer.  A  Siird, 
called  the  Despatch,  from  Morlaix,  was 
brought  into  Penzance  by  the  Diligence 
sloop,  under  the  command  of  captain  East- 
wood. A  fourth,  called  the  Basoue,  from 
Bayonne,  furnished  with  two  and  twenty 

Sms,  and  above  two  hundred  men,  fell  into 
e  hands  of  captain  Parker,  of  the  Bril- 
liant, who  conveyed  her  into  Plymouth. 
Captain  Antrobus,  of  the  Surprise,  took  the 
Vieux,  a  privateer  of  Bouraeaux;  and  a 
fifth,  firom  Dunkirk,  struck  to  captain  Knight 
of  the  Liverpool,  off  Yarmouth.  In  the 
month  of  May,  a  French  frigate,  called  the 
Arethusa,  mounted  with  two  and  thirty 
cannon,  manned  with  a  large  complement 
of  hands,  under  the  command  of  tne  mar- 
Guis  de  Vaudreuil,  submitted  to  two  British 
rrigates,  the  Venus  and  the  Thames,  com- 
manded by  the  captains  Harrison  and  Col- 
by, after  a  warm  enffageraent,  in  which  six- 
ty men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  an  armed  ship  belonging  to  Dunkirk 
was  hrouffht  into  the  Downs,  by  captain 
Angel,  of  the  Stag;  and  a  privateer  of 
force,  called  the  Countess  de  la  Serre,  was 
subdued  and  taken,  after  an  obstinate  ac- 
tion, by  captain  Moore,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
the  Adventure. 

FRIZES  TAKEN  IN  THE  WESTT  INDIES. 
Several  armed  ships  of  the  enemy,  and 
rich  prizes,  were  taken  in  the  West  indies, 
particularly  two  French  frigates,  and  two 
Dutch  ships  with  French  commodities,  all 
richly  laden,  by  some  of  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  which  vice-admiral  Coats  com- 
manded on  the  Jamaica  station.  A  fiftH, 
called  the  Velour,  from  Saint  Domingo, 
with  a  valuable  cargo  on  board,  being  forti- 
fied with  twenty  cannon,  and  above  one 
hundred  men,  rell  in  with  the  Favorite 
sloop  of  war,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Edwards,  who,  after  an  obstinate  dispute, 
carried  her  in  triumph  to  Gibraltar.  At 
Saint  Christopher's,  in  the  West  Indies, 
captain  Ce^lingwood,  commander  of  the 
king's  ship  the  Crescent,  attacked  two 
French  frigates,  the  Amethyste  and  Berke- 


ley ;  the  former  of  which  escaped,  after  i 
warm  engagement,  in  which  the  Creaceof s 
rigging  was  so  much  damaged,  that  she 
could  not  pursue :  but  the  other  was  takes, 
and  conveyed  into  the  harbor  of  Basseterre. 
Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  oomage 
of  the  English  cruisers  in  those  seas,  the 
French  privateers  swarmed  to  each  a  de- 
gree, that  in  the  course  of  this  jear  they 
took  above  two  hundred  sail  of  Kitish  abipB, 
valued  at  six  hundred  thousand  pooods  ster- 
ling. This  their  succees  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  by  this  time  the  island  of  Goa- 
daloupe  -was  in  posBessioa  of  the  fi^iiah, 
and  commodore  Moore  edminanded  a  nu- 
merous squadron  in  those  very  latitades. 

ENGAGEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  BERCIT- 
LES  AND  THE  FLORISSANT. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Herco- 
les  ship  of  war,  mounted  with  seventy-lbur 
guns,  under  the  command  of  captain  Por- 
ter, cruising  in  the  chops  of  the  cbazmel, 
descried  to  windward  a  lai^  ship  which 
proved  to  be  the  Florissant,  of  the  stme 
force  with  the  Hercules.  Her  commsiider, 
perceiving  the  English  ship  g[iving  chase, 
did  not  seem  to  decline  the  a€tian,^at  bore 
down  upcMi  her  in  a  slanting-  direction,  and 
the  engagement  began  with  great  finy.  In 
a  little  time,  the  Hercules  having  lost  b& 
top-mast,  and  all  her  rigraig'  being  shot 
away,  the  enemy  took  advantage  of  thii 
dieaster,  made  the  best  of  his  way,  and  vae 
pursued  tiU  eight  o'clock  next  moniiDf. 
when  he  escaped  behind  the  isle  of  Oleros. 
Captain  Porter  was  wounded  in  the  head 
with  a  grape-shot  and  lost  the  ose  of  one 
leg  in  we  engagement 

HAVRE-DE-GRACE  BOMBARDEDi 

Having  taken  notice  of  all  the  remsrib- 
ble  captures  and  exploits  that  were  msde 
and  achieved  by  single  ships  since  the  oooh 
mencement  of  the  present  year,  we  afaaH 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  actioos  tbt 
were  performed  in  this  period  by  the  difier- 
ent  squadrons  that  constituted  the  nrai 
power  of  Great  Britain.  Intelligenoe  Ist- 
mg  been  received  that  the  enemy  meditated 
an  invasion  upon  some  of  the  British  terri- 
tories, and  that  a  number  of  flat-bottosied 
boats  were  prepared  at  Havre-de-Giaoe.  fiir 
the  purpose  of  disembarking  troofM.  rear- 
admiral  Rodney  was,  in  the  begimaig  of 
July,  detached  with  a  small  sqnadrai  of 
ships  and  bombs  to  annoy  and  ovenve  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  France.  He  acooidisg- 
ly  anchored  in  the  road  of  Havre,  and  made 
a  disposition  to  execute  the  instractiooB  he 
had  received.    The   bomb  vessels,  bes^ 

f»laced  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  mv 
eading  to  Honfleur,  began  to  throw  their 
shells,  and  continued  the  bombardment  fbr 
two  and  fifty  hours,  without  interminiB, 
during  which  a  numerous  body  of  Freack 
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roops  were  employed  in  throwing  up  in- 
renchments,  erecting  new  batteries,  and 
iring  both  with  shot  and  ahells  npon  the 
ssailants.  The  town  was  set  on  fire  in 
everal  places,  and  burned  with  great  fuir ; 
ome  of  the  boats  were  overturned,  ana  a 
iw  of  them  reduced  to  ashts,  while  the  in- 
abitants  forsook  the  place  in  the  utmost 
onstemation :  nevertneless,  the  damage 
one  to  the  enemy  was  too  inconsideraue 
0  make  amends  for  the  expense  of  the  ar- 
atment,  and  the  loss  of  mneteen  hundred 
hells  and  eleven  hundred  carcasses,  which 
vere  expended  in  this  expedition.  Bom- 
ardments  of  this  kind  are  at  best  but  ex- 
ensive  and  unprofitable  operations,  and 
nay  be  deemed  a  barbarous  method  of  pros- 
•cuting  war,  inasmuch  as  the  damage  fiills 
ipon  me  wretched  inhabitants,  who  have 
[iven  no  cause  of  offence,  and  who  are 
generally  spared  by  a  humane  enemy,  un- 
es8  they  have  committed  some  particular 
ct  of  provocation. 

BOSCAWEN  DEFEATS,  M.  DE  LA  CLUE. 
The  honor  of  the  British  flag  was  much 
nore  effectually  asserted  by  the  gallant  ad- 
oiral  Boscawen,  who,  as  we  have  already 
terved,  vras  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
.  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  must 
le  owned,  however,  that  his  first  attempt 
avored  of -temerity.  Having  in  vain  dis- 
)layed  the  British  flag  in  sight  of  Toulon, 
»y  way  of  defiance  to  the  French  fleet  that 
y  there  at  anchor,  he  ordered  three  ships 
/  the  line,  commanded  by  the  captains 
Jmith,  Harland,  and  Barker,  to  advance  and 
Kira  two  ships  that  lay  close  to  the  mouth 
*f  the  harbor.  They  accordinjrly  approach- 
ed with  great  intrepidity,  and  met  with  a 
er^  warm  reception  from  divers  batteries, 
7hich  they  had  not  before  perceived.  Two 
mall  forts  they  attempted  to  destroy,  and 
annonaded  for  some  time  with  great  fiiry ; 
)ut  being  overmatched  by  superior  force, 
od  the  wind  subsiding  into  a  calm,  they 
ustained  considerable  damage  and  were 
owed  off  with  ^eat  difficulty  in  a  very 
battered  condition.  The  admiral  seeing 
hree  of  his  best  ships  so  roughly  handled 
a  this  enterprise,  returned  to  Gibraltar  in 
rder  to  refit ;  and  M.  de  la  Clue,  the  French 
ommander  of  the  squadron  at  Toulon,  sei^- 
d  this  opportunity  of  sailmg  in  hopes  of 
itBsing  the  strains  mouth  unobserved,  his 
leet  consisting  of  twelve  large  ships  and 
hree  frigates.  Admiral  BoMwen,  who 
ornmanded- fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  with 
wo  frigates,  and  as  many  fire-ships,  having 
«litted  his  squadron,  detached  one  frigate 
0  cruise  off  Malaga,  and  another  to  hover 
)^tween  Estepona  and  Ceuta-point ;  with  a 
iew  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  give  time- 
y  notice  in  case  the  enemy  should  approach. 
)n  the  seventeenth  day  d  August,  at  eight 


in  the  evening,  the  Gibraltar  frigate  made 
a  signal  that  rourteen  sail  appea!red  on  the 
Barmry  shore,  to  the  eastvwd  of  Ceuta; 
upon  which  the  English  admiral  immediate- 
ly heaved  up  his  anchors  and  went  to  sea : 
at  daylight,  he  descried  seven  large  ships 
Jying-to;  but  when  the  English  squadron 
forbore  to  answer  their  signal,  they  discov- 
ered their  mistake,  set  all  their  sails,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way.  This  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  squadron,  com- 
manded by  M.  de  la  Clue,  from  whom  five 
of  his  lar^  ships  and  three  frigates  had 
separated  m  the  night  Even  now,  perhaps, 
he  might  have  escaped,  had  he  not  b^n 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  Souveraine,  which 
was  a  heavy  sailer.  At  noon  the  wind, 
which  had  uown  a  heavy  gale,  died  away, 
and  although  admiral  Boscawen  had  made 
signal  to  cmise,  and  en^ge  in  a  line  of  bat- 
tle ahead,  it  was  not  till  naif  an  hour  afler 
two  that  some  of  his  headmost  ships  could 
close  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  which, 
though  greatly  out-numbered,  fought  with 
uncommon  bravery.  The  EngUsh  admiral, 
without  waiting  to  return  the  fire  of  the 
stemmost,  which  he  received  as  he  passed, 
used  aU  his  endeavors  to  come  up  with  the 
Ocean,  which  M.  de  la  Clue  commanded  in 
person ;  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, runnmg  athwart  her  hawse,  poured 
into  her  a  furious  broadside :  thus  the  en- 
gagement beean  with  equal  vigor  on  both 
sides.  This  dispute,  however,  was  of  short 
duration.  In  aoout  half  an  hour  admiral 
Poscawen's  mizen-mast  and  top-sail  yards 
were  shot  away ;  and  the  enemy  hoisted  all 
the  sail  they  could  carry.  Mr.  Boscawen 
having  shifted  his  flag  from  the  Namur  to 
the  I<^wark,  joined  ^e  other  ships  in  at- 
tacking the  Centaur,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
which,  being  thus  overpowered,  was  obliged 
to  surrender.  The  British  admiral  pursued 
them  all  night,  during  which  the  Souveraine, 
and  the  Guerrier,  altered  their  course,  and 
deserted  their  commander.  .  At  day-break, 
M.  de  Clue,  whose  left  le^  had  been  broke 
in  the  engagement,  perceiving  the  English 
squadron  crowding  all  their  sail  to  come  up 
with  him,  and  finding  himself  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  determined  to  bum  his  ships 
rather  than  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  The  Ocean  was  run  ashore 
two  leagues  fhnn' Lagos,  near  the  fort  Al- 
madana,  the  commander  of  which  fired 
three  shot  at  the  En^ish ;  another  captain 
of  the  FVench  squadron  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  oommander,  and  both  endeavored 
to  disembark  their  men ;  but  the  sea  being 
rough,  this  proved  a  very  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult attempt  The  captains  of  the  Teme- 
raire  and  Modesto,  instead  of  destroying 
their  ships,  anchored  as  near  as  they  could 
to  the  forts  Xavier  and  Lagres,  in  hopes  of 
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enjoying  their  protection :  but  in  this  hope 
they  were  disappointed. .  M.  de  la  Clue  had 
been  landed,  ana  the  command  of  the  Ocean 
was  left  to  the  count  de  Came,  who,  having 
received  cme  broadside  from  the  America, 
struck  his  colors,  and  the  Elnglish  took  pos- 
session of  this  noble  prize,  the  best  ship  in 
the  French  navy,  mounted  with  eiffhty  can- 
non. Captain  Bentley,  of  the  Warepij^ht, 
who  had  remarkably  signalized  himself  by 
his  courage  during  the  action  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  attacked  the  Temeraire,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  and  brought  her  off  with 
little  damage.  Vice-adminu  Broderick,  the 
second  in  command,  advancing  with  his  di- 
vision, burned  the  Redoubtable,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  which  was  bulged,  and  abandoned 
by  her  men  and  officers;  but  they  made 
prize  of  the  Modeste,  carrying  sixty-four 
guns,  which  Jiad  not  been  much  injured  in 
the  engagement  This  victory  was  obtain- 
ed l^  the  English  admiral  at  a  very  small 
expense  of  men ;  the  whole  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  on  board  of  the  British  squad- 
ron, though  the  camaffe  among  the  enemy 
must  have  been  much  more  considerable, 
as  M.  de  la  Clue,  in  his  letter  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Lisbon,  owned,  that  on  board 
of  his  own  ship,  the  Ocean,  one  hundred 
taen  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  seventy 
dangerously  wounded :  but  the  most  severe 
circumstance  of  this  disaster  was  the  loas 
of  four  capital  ships,  two  of  which  were 
destroyed,  and  the  other  two  brought  in  tri- 
umph to  England,  to  be  numbereid  among 
the  beet  bottoms  of  the  British  navy.  What 
augmented  the  good  fortune  of  the  victors, 
was,  that  not  one  officer  lost  his  life  in  the 
engagement  Captaua  Bentley,  whom  the 
admiral  dispatched  tc^higland  with  the  ti- 
dings of  his  success,  met  with  a  gracious  re- 
ception from  the  king,  who  knighted  him  for 
his  gallantry. 

PREPARATIONS  MADE  BY  THE  FRENCH 
FX)R  INVADING  ENGLAND. 
As  we  propose  to  throw  together  all  the 
naval  transactions  of  the  year,  especially 
those  that  happened  in  the  European  seas, 
that  the;^  may  be  comprehended,  as  it  were, 
in  one  view,  we  must  now,  without  regard- 
ing the  order  of  time,  postpone  many  pre- 
vious events  of  importance,  and  record  the 
last  action  by  sea,  that  in  the  course  of  this 

?ear  distinguished  the  fla^  of  Great  Britain, 
^he  court  of  VerBailles,  in  order  to  embar- 
rass the  British  ministry,  and  divert  their 
attention  from  all  external  expeditions,  had 
in  the  winter  projected  a  plan  for  invading 
some  apart  of  the  British  dominions;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  actually 
begun  to  make  preparations  on  difierent 
parts  of  their  coast  for  carrying  this  desi^ 
into  execution.    Even  as  far  back  as  the 


latter  end  of  Ma^,  menages  fiom  the  kia^ 
to  both  houses  or  parliament  were  deliTere^ 
by  the  earl  of  Ilddemease  and  Mr.  Pitt 
the  two  secretaries  of  state,  signifyiiig  thu 
his  majesty  had  received  advkes  of  pie^ 
rations  making  by  the  French  oouft,  wA 
a  design  to  mvade  Great  Britain;  tkst 
though  persuaded,  by  the  univend  zeal  ud 
affection  of  his  people,  an j  such  attemjic 
must,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  end  in 
the  destruction  of  those  who  engaged  in  it; 
yet  he  apprehended  he  should  not  act  coo- 
sistent  with  that  paternal  care  and  ooaoen 
which  he  had  alwavs  shown  for  the  aafi^ 
and  preservation  of^  his  subyecta^  if  he  omit- 
ted any  means  in  his  power  which  aught  be 
necessary  for  their  defence :  he,  therefae, 
acquainted  the  parliament  with  hi>  kaving 
received  repeated  intelligence  of  ihe  eae- 
my's  preparations,  to  the  end  that  hia  najea- 
ty  might,  if  he  should  think  proper,  ia  pur- 
suance of  the  late  act  of  parfiameDt,  caoie 
the  militia,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  shook 
be  neceeaary,  to  be  drawn  out  and  eaibodial, 
in  order  to  march  as  occasion  sboaldieqiuc 
These  mesaages  were  no  sooner  read,  tka 
each  house  separately  resolved  to  preaofi 
an  address  thanking  his  majesty  for  kaviaf 
communicated  this  inteU^gence;  aaaniiv 
him,  that  they  would,  with  their  Izrea  aad 
fortunes,  support  him  against  all  attea^ 
whatever :  that  warmed  with  aflectiao  aad 
zeal  for  his  person  and  govennsest,  aad 
animated  by  mdignation  at  the  darinr  de- 
signs of  an  enemy  whose  fleet  had  himeno 
shunned  the  terror  of  the  Britisfa  navy,  they 
wouU  cheerfully  exert  their  ntmoat  e&m 
to  repel  all  insults,  and  efiectnally  eoabk 
their  sovereign  not  only  to  disappoint  de 
attempts  of  mnce,  but,  by  the  Ueaai^cf 
God,  torn  them  to  their  own  canfoBoa 
The  commons  at  the  same  time  nacM 
upon  another  address,  desiriiig  his  nnjestT 
would  give  directions  to  his  healenax^  of 
the  several  counties,  ridings^  and  pboes 
within  South  Britain,  to  use  their  otBUt 
diligence  and  attention  in  execatii^  tk 
several  acts  of  parliament  made  for  the  bet- 
ter ordering  the  militia. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THURQT. 
These  and  other  precaatiooaiT  ^fepa 
were  accordingly  taken ;  bat  the  adminia- 
tration  wisely  jSaced  their  chraf  d^eadence 
upon  the  strength  <^  the  navy,  part  of  which 
was  so  divided  and  statioQed  as  tD  Uock  op 
all  the  harbors  of  France  in  which  the 
enemy  were  known  to  make  any  naial  ar- 
mament of  consequ^ice.  We  bate  aeea 
in  what  manner  rear-admiial  Rodney  yhand 
the  town  and  harbor  of  Havie-de-GiaceL 
and  scoured  that  part  of  the  coast  ia  9a^ 
cessive  cruises :  we  have  also  recorded  tb? 
expedition  and  victory  of  admiral  BoecaiKQ 
over  the  squadron  of  La  Cine,  wfakh  «« 
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equipped  at  Touloo,  with  a  desi^  to  aasist 
n  the  projected  InTasion.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  disaster,  the  French  ministry  per- 
iifited  in  their  design ;  towards  the  execu- 
ion  of  which  thejr  had  prepared  another 
considerable  fleet,  m  the  harbors  of  Roche- 
brt,  Brest,  and  Pbrt-Louis,  to  be  commanded 
)y  M.  de  Conflans,  and  reinforced  by  a  con- 
tiderable  body  of  troops,  which  were  actu- 
illy  assembled  under  the  due  d^Aifuillon, 
itVannea,  in  Lower  Bretagne.  ^at>bot- 
omed  boats  and  transports  to  be  used  in 
his  expedition  were  prepared  in  diflbrent 
wrts  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and  a  small 
iquadron  was  equipped  at  Dunkirk,  under 
he  command  of  an  enterprising  adventurer 
allied  Thurot,  who  had,  in  the  course  of 
he  precedingr  year,  signalized  his  courage 
md  conduct  in  a  lar^e  privateer  called  the 
Selleisle,  which  had  scoured  the  North 
iSeas,  taken  a  number  of  ships,  and  at  one 
ime  mamtained  an  obstinate  battle  against 
wo  English  frigates,  which  were  obliged  to 
lesist,  after  having  received  considerable 
iamage.  This  man's  name  became  a  terror 
0  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain ;  for  his 
ralor  was  not  more  remarkable  in  battle 
han  his  conduct  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of 
he  British  cruisers,  who  were  successively 
letached  in  quest  of  him,  through  every 
xn  of  the  German  Ocean  and  North  Sea, 
u  &r  as  the  island  of  Orkney.  It  must  be 
ikewise  owned,  fi>r  the  honor  of  human 
lature,  that  this  bold  mariner,  though  des- 
itate  of  the  advantages  of  birth  and  educa- 
ion,  was  remarkably  distinguished  by  his 
generosity  and  compassion  to  those  who  had 
he  misfortune  to  fall  into  his  power ;  and 
hat  his  deportment  in  every  respect  entitled 
lim  to  a  much  more  honorable  rank  in  the 
ervice  of  his  countr]^.  The  court  of  Ver- 
aiUes  was  not  insensible  to  his  merit.  He 
ibtained  a  commission  from  the  French 
nng,  and  was  vested  with  the  command  of 
he  small  armament  now  fitting  out  in  the 
larbor  of  Dunkirk.  Tlie  British  govern- 
oent,  bein^  apprized  of  all  these  particu- 
Bis,  took  such  measures  to  defeat  the  pur- 
>osed  invasion  as  must  have  conveyed  a 
ery  high  idea  of  the  power  of  Great  Brit- 
in  to  those  who  considered,  that,  exclusive 
*f  the  force  opposed  to  this  design,  they  at 
he  same  time  carried  on  the  most  vigorous 
nd  important  operations  of  war  in  Germa- 
in. America,  the  East  and  West  Indies 
[^hurot's  armament  at  Dunkirk  was  watched 
y  an  English  squadron  in  the  Downs,  com- 
Handed  by  commodore  Boys;  the  port  of 
lavre  wais  guarded  by  rear-admiral  Rod- 
ley :  Mr.  BoGcawen  had  been  stationed  off 
i^oalon,  and  the  coast  of  Vannes  was  scoured 
y  a  small  squadron  detached  from  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  who  had,  during  the  summer, 
►locked  up  the  harbor  of  Brest,  where  Con- 


flans lay  with  his  fleet,  in  order  to  be  joined 
by  the  other  divisions  of  the  armament 
These  different  squadrons  of  the  British 
navy  were  connected  by  a  chain  of  separate 
cruisers ;  so  that  the  whole  coast  of  France 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  .extremitv  of  Bretagne, 
was  distressed  by  an  actual  blockade. 

FRENCH  FLEET  SAILS  FROM  BREST. 

Thb  French  fleet  being  thus  hampered, 
forbore  their  attempt  upon  Britain ;  and  the 
projected  invasion  seemed  to  hang  in  sus- 
pense till  the  month  of  August,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  which  their  army  in  Grermany 
was  defeated  at  Minden.  Their  designs  in 
that  country  being  baffled  l>y>  this  disaster, 
they  seemed  to  convert  their  chief  attention 
to  their  sea  armament;  the  preparations 
were  resumed  with  redoubled  vigor;  and 
even,  after  the  defeat  of  La  Clue,  they  re- 
solved to  try  their  fortune  in  a  descent 
They  now  proposed  to  disembark  a  body  of 
troops  in  Ireland.  Thurot  received  orders 
to  sail  from  Dunkirk  with  the  first  opportu- 
nity, and  shape  his  course  round  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Scotland,  that  he  might  alarm 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  make  a  diversion 
from  that  part  where  Conflans  UDtended  to 
effectuate  the  diBembarkation  of  his  forces. 
The  transports  and  ships  of  war  were  as- 
sembled at  Brest  and  Rochefbrt,  having  on 
board  a  train  of  artillery,  with  saddles,  and 
other  acooutrements  for  cavalnr,  to  be  mount- 
ed in  Ireland ;  and  a  body  of  French  troops, 
including  part  of  the  Lrish  Brigade,  was 
kept  in  readiness  to  embark.  'Aie  execu- 
tion of  this  scheme  was,  however,  prevented 
by  tfie  vigilance  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
who  blocked  up  the  harbor  of  Brest  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  capital  ships;  while 
another  squadron  of  smaller  ships  and  frig- 
ates, under  the  command  of  captain  Duff, 
continued  to  cruise  along  the  French  coast, 
from  port  L*Orient,  in  Bretagne,  to  the  point 
of  St  Gilles,  in  Poitou.  At  length,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
British  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward 
Ifawke,  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  and  rear-admiral 
Geary,  were  driven  from  the  coast  of  France 
by  stress  of  weaker,  and  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  month  anchored  in  Torbay.  The 
French  admiral,  Conflans,  snatched  this  op- 
portunity of  sailing  fh)m  Brest,  with  one 
and  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  destroy  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  commanded  by  captain  Dufl^ 
before  the  large  fleet  could  return  from  the 
coast  of  England.  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  French 
fleet  had  sailed  from  Brest,  immediately 
stood  to  sea,  in  order  to  pursue  them ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  the  government  issued 
orders  for  guarding  all  those  parts  of  the 
coast  that  were  thought  the  most  exposed 
to  a  descent    The  land  forces  were  put  in 
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motion^  and  quartered  aloo^f  the  shore  of 
Kent  and  Sussex :  all  the  ships  of  war  in 
the  difierent  harbors,  even  those  that  had 
just  arrived  from  America,  were  ordered  to 
put  to  sea,  and  every  step  was  taken  to  dis- 
concert the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
HAWKE  DEFEATS  M.  DC  CONFLAN& 
Wrclb  these  measures  were  taken  with 
equal  vigor  and  deliberation.  Sir  Edward 
luwke  steered  his  course  directly  for  Quir 
heron,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  which  he 
suppoised  would  be  the  rendezvous  of  the 
French  squadron :  but,  notwithstanding^  his 
utmost  emitB,  he  was  driven  bv  a  hard  gale 
considerably  to  the  westward,  where  he 
was  joined  by  two  frigates,  the  Maidstone 
and  Coventry.  These  he  directed  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  squadron.  The  weather  grow- 
ing more  moderate,  the  former  made  the 
signal  for  seeing  a  fleet,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  November,  at  half  an  hour  past  eight 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  an  hour  after- 
waida  discovered  them  to  be  the  enemy's 
sQuadron.  Thev  were  at  that  time  in  chase 
or  captain  Duff%  squadron,  which  now  join- 
ed the  large  fleet,  after  having  run  some 
risk  of  being  taken.  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
who,  when  the  Maidstone  gave  the  first  no- 
tice, had  formed  the  line  abreast,  now  per- 
ceiving that  the  French  admiral  endeavored 
to  escape  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry, 
threw  out  a  signal  for  seven  of  his  ships 
that  were  nearest  the  enemy  -to  chase,  and 
endeavored  to  detain  them,  until  they  could 
be  reinforced  bv  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
which  were  ordered  to  form  into  a  line  of 
battle  ahead,  as  they  chased,  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  Considering 
the  roughness  of  the  weather,  which  was 
extremely  tempestuous ;  the  nature  of  the 
coast,  which  is  in  this  place  rendered  very 
hazardous  by  a  great  number  of  sand-banks, 
shoals,  rocl^  and  islands,  as  entirely  un- 
known to  the  British  sailors,  as  they  were 
fiimiliar  to  the  French  navigators;  the  dan- 
gers of  a  short  day,  dark  night,  and  lee- 
shore  ;  it  required  extraordinary  resolution 
in  the  Englisn  admiral  to  attempt  hostilities 
on  this  occasion :  but  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
steeled  with  the  integrity  and  fortitude  of 
his  own  heart,  animated  by  a  warm  love  for 
his  country,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
importance  of  the  stake  on  which  the  safety 
of  that  country  in  a  great  measure  depend- 
ed, was  resolved  to  run  extraordinary  risks 
in  his  endeavors  to  frustrate  at  once  a  boast- 
ed scheme  projected  for  the  annoyance  of 
his  fellow-subjects.  With  respect  to  his 
ships  of  the  line,  he  had  but  the  advantage 
of  one  in  point  of  number,  and  no  superior- 
ity in  men  or  metal ;  consequently,  M.  de 
Conflans  might  have  hazarded  a  fair  battle 
on  the  open  sea,  without  any  imputation  of 
temerity ;  but  he  thought  proper  to  play  a 


more  artful  game,  thoagfa  it  did  not  aocce^ 
according  to  his  expectatioii.     He  hept  i    I 
fleet  in  a  body,  and  retired  dose  in  Aae-    • 
with  a  view  to  draw  the  Eogliak  sqndr. 
among  the  shoals  and  irianda,  on  whsck  &= 
hopea  they  would  pay  dear  for  tfaeir  net- 
nesB  and  impetuosity,  while  he  and  fa^  os- 
cers,  who  were  perfectly  acgnaiBtrd  wil 
the  navigation,  could  either  stay,  and  fiu- 
advantage  of  the  disaster,  or,  if  hard  pucja^i: 
retire  through  channels  unknown  to  v..-. 
British  pilots.    At  half  an  bcnir  alter  t^- 
the  van  of  the  English  fleet  began  the  €z- 
gagement  with  the  rear  of  the  esesor.  ^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Belleiale.     Every  st^- 
as  she  advanced,  poured  in  a  braadsde  ur 
the  stenunost  of  the  French,  and  bore  dcrrL 
upon  their  van,  leaving^  the  rear  to  thosp 
that  came  after.    Sir  Edward  Havi?.  L 
the  Royal  George,  of  one  hundred  and  ta 
guns,  reserved  his  fire  in  paasnig  tbroa|ii 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  ordered  his  oai- 
ter  to  bring  him  along-side  of  the  PraKt 
admiral,  who  commanded  in  person  «  hmit 
the  Soleil  Royal,  a  ship  nsoonted  with  ei^tr 
cannon,  and  provided  with  a  nomplemep:  rf 
twelve  hundred  men.     When  the  pikt  re- 
monstrated that  he  could  not  obey  in  coe- 
mand  without  the  most  imminent  risk  :< 
running  upon  a  shoal,  the  veteian  repbec 
**  You  have  done  yoor  duty  in  diowipf  bf 
danger:  now  you  are  to  oomi^  wi£  oj 
order,  and  lay  me  along'-side  the  Solei)  Rcr- 
al.*!    His  wish  was  gratified :   the  Ran. 
George  ranged  up  with  the  fVench  adaiinl 
The  xhesee,  another  large  ship  of  the  ea?- 
my,  running  up  between  the  two  cooiffiaD'i- 
ers,  sustained  the  fire  that  was  reserved  fb: 
the  Soleil  Rojral ;  but  in  retoming-  the  arst 
broadside  foundered,  in  conseqoeoce  of  Xix 
high  sea  that  entered  her  lower  deck  pf»i& 
aira  filled  her  with  water.   Notwithstaiidirr 
the  boisterous  weather,  a  great  number  ci 
ships  on  both  sides  fought  with  equal  nsrr 
and  dubious  success,  till  abont  fborintbe 
afternoon,  when  the  Formidable  stniek  kr 
colors.    The  Superbe  ^»red  the  fate  of  the 
Thesee  in  going  to  the  bottom.    The  Hero 
hauled  down  her  colors  in  token  of  sobnii^' 
sion,  and  dropped  anchor ;  bat  tbe  wizxf  vss 
so  high  th^t  no  boat  could  be  seot  to  take 
possession.    By  this  time,  da3'll^t  began  to 
fail,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Trench  fleet 
escaped  under  cover  of  the  darknesw  Nigb? 
approaching,  the  wind  blowing  with  au«- 
mented  violence  on  a  lee-shore,  and  tbe 
British  squadron  being  entangled  ansoof  im- 
known  shoals  and  islands,  Sir  Edward  Hsvh 
made  the  signal  for  anchoring  to  the  we^- 
ward  of  the  small  island  Dumet ;  and  here 
the  fleet  remained  all  night  in  a  veiy  dta- 
gerous  ridinfTt  alarmed  by  the  fuiy  of  tfce 
storm,  and  tiie  incessant  firing  of  guns  i^' 
distress  without  their  knowing  whether « 
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>roceedfid  from  friend  or  enemy.  The  So- 
ei]  Royal  had,  under  favor  of  the  night, 
anchored  also  in  the  midst  of  the  British 
quadron ;  but  at  day-break  M.  de  Conflana 
irdered  her  cable  to  be  cut,  and  she  drove 
kshore  to  the  westward  of  Crozie.  The 
*^glish  admiral  immediately  made  signal  to 
he  E^Bsez  to  slip  cable  and  pursue  her ;  and, 
n  obeying  this  order,  she  ran  unfortunately 
»n  a  sand-bank  called  Lefour,  where  the 
Resolution,  another  ship  of  the  British  squad- 
ron, was  already  grounded.  Here  they  were 
»oth  irrecovenU)^  lost,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Lssistance  that  could  be  given;  but  all  their 
nen,  and  part  of  their  stores,  were  saved, 
ind  the  wrecks  set  on  fire  by  order  of  the 
idmiral.  He  likewise  detached  the  Port- 
and,  Chatham,  and  Vengeance,  to  destroy 
lie  Soleil  Royal,  which  was  burned  by  her 
»wn  people,  before  the  English  ships  could 
Lpproach :  but  they  airiyea  time  enough  to 
educe  the  Hero  to  ashes  on  the  Lefour, 
where  she  had  been  also  stranded :  and  the 
luste,  another  of  their  great  ships,  perished 
n  the  mouth  of  the  I^ire.  The  admiral, 
perceiving  seven  large  ships  of  the  enemy 
iding  at  anchor  between  Point  Penvas  and 
iie  mouth  of  the  river  Vilaine,  made  the 
iignal  to  weigh,  in  order  to  attack  them; 
>ut  the  fiiry  of  the  storm  increased  to  such 
L  degree,  tnat  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Lnc}K>r,  and  even  ordered  the  top-gaUant 
-nasts  to  be  struck.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Prench  ships  being  lightened  of  their  can- 
ion,  their  officers  took  advantage  of  the 
lood,  and  a  more  moderate  gale  under  the 
and,  to  enter  the  Vilaine,  where  they  laid 
^vithin  half  a  mile  of  the  entrance,  pro- 
ected  by  some  occasional  batteries  erected 
m  the  shore,  and  by  two  large  frigates 
iioored  across  the  mouth  of  Sie  harbor. 
Thus  they  were  effectually  secured  from 
my  attempts  of  small  vessels ;  and  as  for 
arge  ships,  there  was  not  water  sufficient  to 
loat  them  within  fighting  distance  of  the 
^nemy.  On  the  who&,  this  battle,  in  which 
1  very  considerable  number  of  lives  was  lost, 
nay  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  peril* 
)us  and  important  actions  that  ever  happened 
n  any  war  between  the  two  nations ;  fot  it 
lot  only  defeated  the  projected  invasion, 
.vhich  had  hung  menacing  so  long  over  the 
ipprehenaions of  Great  Britain;  but  it  gave 
he  finishing  blow  to  the  naval  power  of 
i^rance,  which  was  totally  disabled  from  un- 
I'^'rtaking  ahything  of  consequence  in  the 
sequel  (S).  By  this  time,  indeed,  Thurot 
]ad  escaped  from  Dunkirk,  and  directed  his 
^ourse  to  the  North  Sea,  whither  he  was 
bl lowed  by  commodore  Boys,  who  neverthe- 
pss  was  disappointed  in  his  pursuit;  but  the 
fate  of  that  enterprising  adventurer  &lls  un- 
ier  the  annals  of  the  ensuing  year,  among 
ihe  transactions  of  which  it  shall  be  record- 
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ed.  As  for  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  he  con- 
tinued cruising  off  the  coast  of  Bretagnefor 
a  considerable  time  afler  the  victory  he  had 
obtained,  taking  particular,  care  to  block  up 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Vilaine,  that  tlie 
seven  French  ships  might  not  escape  and 
join  M.  Confians,  who  made  shift  to  reach 
Kochefbrt  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
squadron.  Indeed,  this  service  became  such 
a  considerable  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Britr 
ish  ministry,  tliat  a  large  fleet  was  main- 
tained upon  this  coast,  apparently  for  no 
other  purpose,  during  a  whole  year;  and, 
after  ail,  the  enemy  eluded  tiieir  vigilance. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  undergone  a 
long  and  dangerous  conflict  with  tempestu- 
ous weather,  was  at  length  recalled,  and 
presented  to  his  sovereign,  who  gratified  him 
with  a  considerable  pension,  for  the  courage 
and  conduct  he  had  so  often  and  so  long  dis- 
played in  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  his 
eztraordmary  merit  was  afterwards  honored 
with  the  approbation  of  the  parliamenU  't^he 
people  of  france  were  so  dispirited  by  the 
defeat  of  their  army  at  Minden,  and  the  dis- 
aster of  their  squadron  at  Lagos,  that  the 
ministry  of  Versailles  thought  proper  to  con- 
ceal the  extent  of  their  last  misfortunes  un- 
der a  palliating  detail  published  in  the  ga- 
zette of  Paris,  as  a  letter  from  M.  Conflans 
to  the  count  de  St  Florentin,  secretary  of 
the  marine.  In  this  partial  misrepresentar 
tion  their  admiral  was  made  to  affirm,  that 
the  Britisl;  fleet  consisted  of  forty  ships  of 
the  line  of  battle,  besides  firigates ;  that  the 
Soleil  Royal  had  obliged  the  Royal  George 
to  sheer  off;  that  the  seven  ships  which  re- 
treated into  the  river  Vilaine  bad  received 
very  little  damage,  and  would  be  soon  re- 
paired ;  and  that,  by  the  junction  of  Bom- 
part*8  sqnadron,  he  should  be  soon  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  the  English  admiral. 
These  tumid  assertions,  so  void  of  truth,  are 
not  to  be  imputed  to  an  illiberal  spirit  of 
vain-glory,  so  much  as  to  a  political  design 
of  extenuating  the  national  calamity,  and 
supporting  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
THE  IRISH  PABLIAME?n?. 
The  alarm  of  the  French  invasion,  which 
was  thus  so  happily  frustrated,  not  only  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  Great  Britain,  but  also 
diffused  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
where  it  was  productive  of  some  public  dis- 
order. In  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  assembled  at  Dublin, 
received  a  fiirmal  message  from  the  duke  <£ 
Bedford,  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  to 
the  following  effect :  that,  by  a  letter  fiom 
the  secretary  of  state,  written  by  his  majes- 
ty's express  command,  it  appeared  that 
France,  &r  from  resigning  her  plan  of  inva- 
sion, (XI  account  of  the  disaster  that  befell 
her  Toulon  squadron,  was  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  her  purpose,  and  even  instigat- 
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ed  by  despair  itself  to  attempt,  at  all  hazards, 
the  only  resource  she  seemed  to  have  left 
for  thwartinfis  by  a  diversion  at  home,  the 
measures  of  England  abroad  in  prosecuting 
a  war  which  hitherto  opened,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  so  unfavorable  a  prospect  to  the 
views  of  French  ambition :  that,  in  case  the 
body  of  French  troops,  amounting  to  eigh- 
teen thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  due  d'Aiguillon,  assembled  at  Vannes, 
where  also  a  sufficient  number  of  transports 
was  prepared,  should  be  able  to  elude  the 
British  squadron,  Ireland  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  ooe  of  their  chief  objects;  his 
grace  thought  it,  therefore,  incumbent  upon 
him,  in  a  matter  of  such  high  importance  to 
the  welfiure  of  that  kingdom,  to  communi- 
cate this  intelligence  to  me  Irish  parliament 
He  told  them,  his  maiestv  would  make  no 
doubt  but  that  the  zeal  of  his  fidthful  Pro- 
testant subjects  in  that  kin^om  had  been 
already  sufficiency  quickened  by  the  repeats 
ed  aOcoun^  received  of  the  enemy's  dan- 
gerous designs  and  actual  preparations  made, 
at  a  vast  expense,  in  order  to  invade  the 
several  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  He 
gave  them  to  understand  he  had  received  his 
sovereign's  commands,  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavors to  animate  and  excite  his  loyal  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  to  exert  their  well-known  zeal 
and  spirit  in  support  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  in  defence  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
them,  by  timely  preparation  to  resist  and 
frustrate  anj  attempts  of  the  enemy  to -dis- 
turb the  quiet  and  shake  the  security  of  this 
kingdom:  he,  therefore,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  recommended  it  to  them  to  mani- 
fest, upon  this  occasion,  that  zeal  for  the 
present  happy  establishment,  and  that  affec- 
tion for  his  majestv's  person  and  government, 
by  which  the  parliament  of  that  nation  had 
been  so  often  distinguished.  Immediately 
afler  this  message  was  communicated,  the 
house  of  commons  unanimously  resolved  to 
present  an  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
thanking  his  grace  for  the  care  and  concern 
he  had  shown  for  the  safety  of  Ireland,  in 
having  imparted  intelligence  of  so  great  im- 
portance ;  desiring  him  to  make  use  of  such 
means  as  should  appear  to  him  the  most  ef- 
fectual for  the  security  and  defence  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  assuring  him,  that  the  house 
would  make  good  whatever  expense  should 
be  necessarily  incurred  for  that  purpose. 
This  intimation,  and  the  steps  that  were 
taken  in  consequence  of  it  for  the  defence 
of  Ireland,  produced  such  apprehensions  and 
distraction  among  the  people  of  that  king- 
dom, as  had  weli-nig^h  proved  fatal  to  the 
public  credit  In  the  first  transports  of 
popular  fear,^there  was  such  an  extraordina- 
ry run  upon  the  banks  of  Dublin,  that  seve- 
ral considerable  bankers  were  obliged  to  stop 
payment ;  and  the  circulation  was  m  danger 


of  being  suddenly  stagnated,  when  tiie  lord- 
lieutenant,  the  members  of  both  boustt  ot 
parliament,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  mer- 
chants,  and  principal  traders  <^  DaUin.  & 
gaged  in  an  association  to  support  po&y 
crolit,  by  taking  the  notes  of  bankers  in  pn- 
ment;  a  resolution  which    efiectosSj  &- 
swered  the  purpose  intended. 
LOYALTY  OF  THE  IRISH  CA'I^OLK:^ 
HowBOETBB  the  court  of  Verssilles  ws^ 
have  flattered  itself  that  their  invading  aisj 
would  in  Ireland  be  joined  by  a  ^reat  mic- 
ber  of  the  natives,  in  all  ptobabibty  it  woek 
have  been  disappointed  in   this  hope,  kd 
their  purposed  descent  even  been  earned  isD 
execution,  for  no  signs  of  disaflfection  to  tk 
reigning  fiimily  appeared  at  this  jimctsR. 
On  the  contrary,  the  wealthy  indi^aJsat' 
the  Romi^  persuasion  offered  to  aooomniD- 
date  the  government  with  Iaz;ge  suras  •■£ 
money,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  sapptxt  tk 
present  establishment  against  all  its  eD^ 
mies;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city 
of  Cork,  in  a  body,  presented  an  addresE  i 
the  lord-lieutenant,  expressing  their  kyaltj 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  assaranoe:    After 
having  congratulated  his  ence  on  the  un- 
paralleled success  which  had  attended  bn 
majesty's  arms,  and  expressed  ^aar  seme 
of  the  king's  paternal  tendemeas  £>r  hjs 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  they    acknowledged, 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  giatitnde,  that 
protection  and  indnl^nce  they  had  enjoyed 
under  his  majesty's  mild  and  ansfncioas  re^ 
They  professed  the  warmest  indignatkm  at 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  kin^kan  by  an 
enemy  who,  grown  desperate  from  repeated 
defeats,  might  possibly  make  that  attempt  as 
a  last  etSbrtj  vamly  flattered  with  the  imae:* 
nary  hope  of  assistance  in  Ireland  from  die 
former  attachment  of  their  deluded  prede- 
cessors.   They  assured  his  grace,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  such  scfaeces 
were  altogether  inconsistent  with  tfadrpnih 
ciples  and  intentions :  that  they  would,  to 
the  utmost  exertion  of  their  abilities^  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  join  in  the  deface 
and  support  of  his  majesty's  royal  penooaod 
government  against  all  invaders  wbatsoevfr : 
that  they  should  be  alwajrs  ready  to  eoocor 
in  such  measures,  and  to  act  such  puts  in 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  comraoa  wrth 
the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subfec^  aa  his 
grace  in  his  great  wisdom  should  be  pleased 
to  appoint ;  and  think  themselves  paitioikr- 
ly  happy  to  be  imder  the  direction  and  ccio- 
mand  of  so  known  an  asserter  of  libeitr, 
such  an  important  and  distinguished  gover- 
nor.  Finally,  they  expressed  the  mostevfi- 
est  wish,  that  his  majestv's  arms  might  be 
crowned  with  such  acontinnance  of  success, 
as  should  enable  him  to  defeat  the  (prices 
of  all  his  enemies,  and  obtain  a  speedy  »sA 
honorable    peace.     This    cordial   addres 
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rhich  was  traDsmitted  to  the  earl  of  Shan- 
OD,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  duke  of 
(edford,  must  have  been  verjr  agreeable  to 
le  government  at  such  a  critical  conjunc- 
jre. 

INSURRECTION  IN  DUBLIN. 
Although  no  traces  of  disaffection  to  his 
mjestjr's  family  appeared  on  this  trying  oo- 
asion,  it  must  nevertheless  be  ackno  wle^ed, 
hat  a  spirit  of  dissatisfiiction  broke  out  with 
xtraordinary  violence  among  the  populace 
f  Dublia  The  present  lord-lieutenant  was 
lot  remarkably  popular  in  his  administration. 
le  had  bestowed  one  place  of  considerable 
mportance  upon  a  gentleman  whose  person 
vas  obnoxious  to  many  people  in  that  king- 
lom,  and  perhaps  failed  in  that  affiibility  and 
^ndescension  which  a  free  and  ferocious 
lation  expects  to  find  in  the  character  of 
lim  to  whose  rule  they  are  subjected. 
iVhether  the  offence  taken  at  his  deportr 
nent  had  created  enemies  to  his  person,  or 
he  nation  in  general  began  to  entertain 
loubts  and  jeuousies  of  Uie  government's 
iesigns,  certain  it  is,  great  pains  were  taken 
o  propagate  a  belief  among  the  lower  sort 
)f  people,  that  a  union  would  soon  be  efSsct- 
3d  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  in 
which  case  this  last  kingdom  would  be  de- 
prived of  its  parliament  and  independency, 
md  be  subjected  to  the  same  taxes  that  ane 
levied  upon  the  people  of  England.  This 
notion  inflamed  the  populace  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  assembled  in  a  prodigious 
multitude,  broke  into  the  house  or  lords,  in- 
sulted the  peers,  seated  an  old  woman  on  the 
throne,  and  searched  for  the  journals,  which, 
had  they  been  found,  they  would  have  com- 
mitted to  the  &me&  Not  content  with  this 
outrage,  they  compelled  the  members  of 
both  bouses,  whom  they  met  in  the  streets, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  such  a  union,  or  give  uiy  vote  con- 
trary to  the  true  interest  of  Irelajid.  Divers 
coaches  belonging  to  obnoxious  (jersons  were 
deatroyed,  and  Uieir  horses  killed;  and  a 
gibbet  was  erected  for  (oe  gentleman  in  par- 


ticular, who  narrowly  escaped  the  ungovern- 
able rage  of  those  riotous  insurgents.  A 
body  of  horse  and  infantry  were  drawn  out 
on  this  occasion  in  order  to  overawe  the 
multitude,  which  at  night  dispersed  of  itself 
Next  day  addresses  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
were  agreed  tobylwth  houses  of  parliament, 
and  a  committee  of  inquiry  appointed,  that 
the  ringleaders  of  the  tumult  might  be  dis- 
covered, and  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

ALARM  OF  A  DESCENT  IN  SCOTLAND. 
When  the  ministry  of  England  received 
the  first  advice,  that  M.  Tburot  had  escaped 
from  Dunkirk  with  a  small  squadron  of  arm- 
ed ships,  having  on  board  a  body  of  land 
troops,  designed  for  a  private  expedition  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  expresses 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  forces  in  North 
Britain,  with  orders  to  put  the  forts  along 
the  coast  of  that  kingdom  in  the  best  pe»- 
ture  of  defence ;  and  to  hold  everything  in 
readiness  to  repel  the  enemy,  in  case  they 
should  attempt  a  descent  In  consequence 
of  these  instructions,  beacons  were  erected 
for  the  immediate  communication  of  intel- 
ligence; places  of  rendezvous  appointed  for 
the  regular  troops  and  militia;  and  strict 
orders  issued  that  no  officer  should  absent 
himself  from  his  duty,  on  any  pretence 
whatever.  The  greatest  encomium  that 
can  be  given  to  the  character  of  this  par- 
tisan, is  an  account  of  the  alarm  which  the 
sailinr  of  his  puny  armament  spread  through 
the  whole  extent  of  such  a  powerful  king- 
dom, whose  fleets  covered  the  ocean.  Per- 
haps Thurot's  career  would  have  been  sooner 
stopped,  had  commodore  Boys  been  victualled 
for  a  longer  cruise;  but  this  commander 
was  obli^  to  put  into  Leith  for  a  supply, 
of  provisions,  at  the  very  time  when  Thurot 
was  seen  hovering  on  the  coast  near  Aber- 
deen ;  and,  before  the  English  squadron  was 
provided  for  the  prosecution  of^the  cruise, 
the  other  had  taken  shelter  at  Gottenboigfa, 
in  Sweden. 
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1  In  the  month  of  Aaguii,  the 
kiof.  in  qulitjr  of  eieetor  of 
Hanover,  having  oecaaioo  tot 
two  hundred  thouMftd  jpounde, 
a  loan  by  tubecription  ror  that 
aum  waa  opened  at  the  Bank, 
and  filled  immediately  by  seven 
or  eight  money-dealen  of  Lon- 
don. 

2  Thai  the  charge  of  diM&ction 
to  the  king's  person,  which  was 
so  loadUy  trumpeted  by  fbrmer 
ministers  and  their  adherents 
agaihst  those  who  had  honesty 
and  courage  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sures of  a  weak  and  oomiDl 
administration,  was  entirely 
false  and  withirat  ibundation, 
appeared  at  this  janctnre,  when 
in  the  midst  of  a  cruel,  oppres- 
sive, and  continental  war. 
maintained  by  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  Great  Britain,  all 
opposition  ceased  in  both  houses 
of  parliament.    The  addresses 

•  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  which 
are  always  dictated  by  the  im- 
mediate servants  of  the  crown, 
were  unanimously  adopted  in 
both  houses,  and  not  only  couch- 
ed in  terms  of  applause,  but 
even  inflated  with  expressions 
of  rapture  and  admiration. 
Tliey  declared  themselves  sen- 
sible that  the  operations  of 
Great  Britain  both  by  sea  and 
in  America,  had  received  the 
most  evident  and  important 
advantates  ftom  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war  in  Gennany, 
and  seemed  eager  to  espouse 
any  measure  that  might  gratify 
the  inclination  of  the  sove- 
reign. 

3  The  next  bill  which  was  brought 
into  the  house  related  to  the 
summons  iasued  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  excise,  and 
Justices  of  the  peace,  for  the 
appearance  of  persons  oflbnd- 
ing  against,  or  for  forfeitures 
incurred  fay,  the  laws  of  excise. 
Am  some  doubts  had  arisen  with 
respe^  to  the  method  of  sum- 
moning in  such  cases,  this  bin, 
which  ohuined  the  royal  as* 
sent  in  due  coune,  enacted. 


that  the  summons  left  at  the 
hoose  or  osual  place  of  real- 
denoe,  or  with  the  wife,  child, 
or  menial  servants  of  the  per- 
son so  sununoned,  should  be 
held  aa  legal  nottoe,  aa  well  aa 
the  leaving  such  notice  at  the 
house,  workhouse,  warehouse, 
shop,  cellar,  vault,  or  usual 
place  of  residence,  of  such  per- 
son, directed  to  him  by  his  right 
or  assumed  name:  and  all  deal- 
ers in  coflee,  tea.  or  chocolate, 
were  subjected  to  the  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds,  as  often  as 
they  sboold  neglect  to  attend 
the  commissioners  of  excise, 
when  summoned  in  this  man- 
ner. 
4  Feeling  her  end  approaching* 
she  delivered  a  key  to  one  of 
her  attendants,  directing  him 
to  fbtch  two  papen,  whieh  ahe 
signed  with  her  own  hand. 
One  was  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage between  her  dauahter 
and  the  prince  pf  Nassau  Wei- 
burah;  the  other  was  a  letter 
to  uie  Statea<general,  beseech- 
ing ihem  to  eooaent  to  this 
marriage,  and  preserve  invio- 
late the  regulations  she  had 
made,  touching  the  education 
and  tutelan  of  the  yioung  stadt- 
holder.  Qiiese  two  papers  be- 
ing signed  and  sealeo,  she  seat 
tar  her  children,  exhorted  them 
to  make  proper  improvements 
on  the  oducation  they  had  re- 
ceived, aiMLto  live  in  haanony 
with  each  other.  Then  she  im- 

Elored  Heaven  to  shower  its 
lessinga  on  them  both,  and 
embraced  them  with  the  most 
affecting  marks  of  maternal 
tenderness.  She  afterwards 
continued  to  converse  calmly 
and  deliberately  with  her 
ft'iends,  and  in  a  ftrw  hours  ex- 

fired, 
n  the  9pnj\g  of  the  year  the 
liberal  arts  sustained  a  lament- 
able loss  in  the  death  of  George 
Frederick  Handal,  the  moatoale- 
brated  master  in  music  which 
this  i^  had  prodneed.  He  was 


by  birth  a  German :  bat  ted 
studied  in  Italy,  aad  aftawu^ 
settled  in  Kngtawd.  whm  k 
met  with  tbe  moat  ikrontk^ 
recMicion,  and  resided  skrr> 
hall  a  ceatory,  auvansl} 
admired  fior  bis  sinpf  sdii  i 
genius  in  the  — Mii—  fuxt  af 
mnaieal  cumpuattioa. 

One  would  be  apt  to  immpBf, 
that  tlaere  was  rwnrtbiaf  is 
the  eoBstitatJ<M  of  the  air  «t 
this  period,  wluch  wm  putam 
larly  unfiirarabie  to  oU  aer ; 
inasmneb  aa,  ia  the  etmfttm 
of  a  lew  raoatlM,  the  Mmuc 
petsooa,  ittnarksMe  te  ihnr 
lonaevity,  died  ia  the  kiBedoai 
of  Scotland  :  VTObam  Wane*. 
who  had  beea  above  •pmt> 
years  a  servant  in  thr  Usa'r. 
of  Brodie,  died  there  at  iht  aer 
of    one   humhed    aad    niar. 
Catherine   Macfcenaie  died  n 
Soss^Aire.  at  the  agi  of  oro 
hundred  and  eighteen.    JaaK 
Blair,  deeeaaed  at  Moaoan**. 
in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  tan. 
ed  of  one  haiidied  aad  twrlw 
Alexander  Stepheaa.  ia  Baai^ 
shire,  at  the  age  of  one  faac 
dred  and  eight.    Janet  Harper 
at  Baiaa-faiotee,  at  dte  a^  of 
one  hundred  aad  sevca.    Dat 
iel  Cameron,  ia  »■«■■*•'*.  nu' 
ried  when  be  waa  tnaed  of  o^ 
hundsed,  and  au^ved  bis  mar 
riage  thirty-  years. 
%  During  tbir  war,  the  Eax1:*r 
had  alroady  taken  aad  destm 
ed  twenty-aeven  French  sh^r 
of  the  line,  and  thirty-one  fru 
ates:  two  of  their  great  dnp 
aad  four  ftintea  perished    « 
that  their  vrbole  Kmb.  ib  tL< 
particnlar,  amoanted  to  bxtt 
four:  wbereas,  theloeaof Gmi 
Britain  did  not  exseed  ntrrt 
sail  of  the  line  and  ftw  fr-; 
atea.    It  may  be  eaaily  of 
ceived  how  the  French  mant.* 
at  flitt  greatly  inferior  to  i'> 
naval  power  of  Bfeiiain,  na;: 
have   beea    aftaed    by  ih« 
dreadflil  balanoe  to  itt  prtic 
diee. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Staie  of  the  hUxnd  of  Martmiqye — Expedition  tymnet  that  Island — Attempt  upon 
Saint  Pierre — DeedBfU  on  the  hUmd  of  ChuMUmpe — Skirmishee  with  the  leUatd- 
ere — Fort  Louie  reduced — FsUe  of  Ccianel  Debriew — The  Englith  Fleet  saiU  to 
Lkmtiniqiie — Qeneral  Barrinfton  takee  Qoaier,  andetotme  the  Poet  of  lAcome — 
He  takes  Petitbourg  and  Samt  Mary's — The  Iriand  ctmitulates — Island  of  Mori- 
ffoUmte  taken  by  Ueneral  Barring  ton — He  rehifiu  to  England'^Treaty  toith  the 
Indians  in  North  America — Plan  of  the  Campaign — Tioonderoga  and  Crown-Point 
abandoned  by  the  French — General  Amherst  embarks  on  Lake  Champiain — At- 
agara  reduced-^Introduction  to  the  Expedition  against  Quebec — General  Wolfe 
lands  on  the  Idand  of  Orleans,  and  takes  Point'Lni — The  English  Fleet  damage 
edby  a  Storm — C^eneral  Wolfe  encamps  near  the  Falls  of  the  River  Montmorenci^ 
and  attacks  the  FrentA  Intrenchments  there,  but  is  repulsed — Brigadier  Mwrray 
detached  t^  the  River — Council  of  War  caUed — The  Ttvops  land  at  the  Heights  of 
Abraham — Battle  of  Quebec — Qti^dec  taken — Rejoicings  in  Enghmd, 


STATE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  BfARTINIQUE. 
Haviivo  finished  the  detail  of  the  actions 
achieved  in  the  European  seas,  by  the  naval 
force  of  Great  Britain,  within  the  coinpass 
of  the  present  year,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  record  the  exploits  of  the  Britidi  arms 
within  the  tropics,  and  particularly  the  ex- 
pedition to  Martinique   and    Gruadaloupe, 
which  is  said  to  have  succeeded  even  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  the  ministry.  A  plan 
had  been  formed  for  improving  the  success 
of  the  preceding  year  m  North  America, 
by  carrying  the  British  arms  up  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  and  besieging  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  Canada.   The  armament  employ- 
ed against  the  French  islands  of  Martinique 
and  Gruadaloupe  constituted  part  of  this  de- 
sign, inasmuch  as  the  troops  embarked  on 
that  expedition  were,  in  case  of  a  miscar- 
riage at  Martinif^ue,  intended  to  reinforce 
the  British  armj  in  North  America,  which 
was  justly  considered  as  the  chief  seat  of 
the  war.   What  hope  of  success  the  admin- 
istration conceived  from  an  attempt  upon 
Martinique,  may  be  guessed  from  the  state 
of  that  island,  as  it  appeared  in  a  memorial 
presented  by  the  French  king's  lieutenants 
of  its  several  districts,  to  the  general  of  the 
French  island,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
issued  in  November,  ibr  holding  them  in 
readiness  to  march  and  defend  the  island 
from  the  English,  of  whose  design  Ikey 
were  apprized.    They  represented  thafthe 
trade  with  the  Dutch  was  become  their  sole 
dependence ,  that  they  could  expect  no  suc- 
cor from  Etirope,  by  which  they  had  been 
abandoned  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war:  that  the  traders  vested  with  the 
privileges  of  trafficking  among  them  had 
abused  the  intention  oi  the  general ;  and, 
instead  of  being  of  service  to  the  colony, 
had  fixed  an  arbitrary  price  for  all  the  pro- 
visions which  they  brought  in,  as  well  as 
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for  the  commodities  which  they  exported ; 
of  consequence,  the  former  was  valued  at 
as  high  a  price  as  their  avarice  could  exact, 
and  Uie  latter  sunk  as  low  in  v^ue  as  their 
own  selfish  hearts  could  conceive :  that  the 
colony  for  two  months  had  been  destitute 
of  all  kinds  of  provision ;  the  commodities 
of  the  planters  lay  upon  their  bands,  and 
their  neeroes  were  in  danger  of  perishing 
through  nunger;  a  circumstance  that  ex- 
cited the  apprehension  of  the  most  dreadfbl 
consequences;  as  to  slaves,  half  starved,  all 
kinds  of  bondage  were  equal ;  and  people 
reduced  to  such  a  situation  were  often  driven 
to  despair,  seeking  in  anarchy  and  confbsion 
a  remedy  from  the  evils  by  which  they  were 
oppressed :  that  the  hest  provided  of  the  in- 
hanitants  labored  under  the  want  dT  the 
common  necessaries  of  life ;  and  others  had 
not  90  much  as  a  grain  of  salt  in  their  houses : 
that  there  was  an  irreparable  scarcity  of 
slaves  to  cultivate  their  land ;  and  the  plant- 
ers were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  kiUing 
their  own  cattle  to  support  the  lives  of  those 
who  remained  alive;  so  that  the  mills  were 
no  longer  worked,  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
sumed beforehand  what  ought  to  be  reserv- 
ed for  their  sustenance,  in  case  of  being 
blocked  up  by  the  enemy.  They  desired, 
therefore,  that  the  general  would  suppress 
the  permission  granted  to  particular  mer- 
chants, and  admit  neutral  vessels  freely  into 
their  ports,  that  they  might  trade  with  the 
colonists  unmolested  and  unrestrained.  They 
observed,  that  the  citadel  of  Port  Royal 
seemed  the  principal  object  on  which  the 
safety  and  defence  of  the  country  depended ; 
as  the  loss  of  it  would  be  necessarily  attend- 
ed with  the  reduction  of  the  whole  island : 
they  therefore  advised  that  this  fort  should 
be  properly  provided  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  its  safety  and  defence;  and  that 
magazines  of  provision,  as  well  as  amAiuni- 
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tioD,  should  be  edtablished  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  island. — This  remonstrance  plain- 
ly proves  that  the  island  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  repel  the  meditated  invasion)  and 
justifies  tlie  plan  adopted  by  the  ministry 
of  Great  Britain.  The  regular  troops  of 
Martinique  conmsted  of  about  twent^r  inde- 
pendent companies,  greatly  defective  in 
point  of  number.  The  militia  was  com- 
posed of  burghers  and  planters  distressed 
and  dissatisfied,  mingled  with  a  parcel  of 
wretched  negro  slaves,  groaning  tmder  the 
mo8t  intolerable  misery,  from  whence  they 
could  have  no  hope  of  deliverance  but  by  a 
speedy  change  of  masters ;  their  magazines 
were  empty,  and  their  fortifications  out  of 
repair. 
EXPEDITION  AGAINCT  THAT  ISLAND. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Martinique,  wfaeo 
the  inhabitants  every  day  expected  a  visit 
from  the  British  armament,  whose  progress 
we  shall  now  relate.  On  the  twelfth  day 
of  November,  in  the  preceding  year,  cap- 
tain Hughes  sailed  from  St  Helenas  with 
eight  sail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  four  bomb- 
ketches,  and  a  fleet  of  transports,  having  on 
board  six  regiments  of  infantry,  find  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  besides  eight  hundred 
marines  distributed  among  the  ships  of  war ; 
this  whole  force  being  under  the  command 
of  major-generid  Hopson,  an  old  experienced 
officer,  agisted  by  major-general  Barring- 
ton,  the  colonels  Armiger  and  Haldane,  the 
lieutenantrcolonels  Trapaud  and  Clavering, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  brigadiera  Afler 
a  voyage  of  seven  weeks  and  three  days, 
the  fleet  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  and  anchored 
in  Carlisle-bay ;  where  they  joined  commo- 
dore Moore,  appointed  by  his  majesty  to 
command  the  united  squadron,  amounting 
to  ten  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and 
bomb-ketches.  Ten  days  were  employed  in 
supplying  the  fleet  with  wood  and  water, 
in  waiting  for  the  hospital  ship,  in  reviews, 
reimbarkations,  councils  of  war,  assemblies 
of  the  council  belonging  to  the  island,  in 
issuing  proclamations,  uul  beating  up  for 
volunteers.  At  length,  every  great  ship 
being  reinforced  wiUi  forty  negroes,  to  be 
employed  in  drawing  the  artillery ;  and  the 
troops,  which  did  not  exceed  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  men,  being  joined  by  two 
hundred  Highlanders,  belonging  to  the  sec- 
ond battalion  of  the  regiment  commanded 
by  lord  John  Murray  in  Nortb  America,  who 
were  brought  as  recruits  from  Scotland  un- 
der convoy  of  the  ship  Ijudlow-castle ;  the 
whole  armament  sailed  from  Carlisle-bay 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January ;  but  by 
this  time  the  troops,  unaccustomed  to  a  hot 
climate,  were  considerably  weakened  and 
reduced  by  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  the  scurvy, 
and  the  small-pox ;  which  last  disease  had 
unhappily  broke  out  amongst  the  transports. 


Next  morning  the  squadron  discovered  th? 
island  of  Martinique,  which  was  the  pUc? 
of  its  destination.  The  chief  fbctifiatioii 
of  Martinique  was  the  citadel  of  Port-Rof  C 
a  regular  fort,  garrisoned  by  (bar  compaoies. 
that  did  not  ejroeed  the  Jiumber  of  one  hn- 
dred  and  fifty  men,  thirty-eix  bomhaidieR. 
eighty  Swiss,  and  fourteen  offioenu  One 
hundred  barrels  erf"  beef  constituted  tbeo- 
whole  store  of  provision;  and  they  were 
destitute  of  all  other  neceaaarieaL  Ther 
were  almost  wholly  unprovided  wkh  water 
in  the  cisterns,  with  spare  carnages  io€ 
their  cannon,  match,  wadding,  and  kagngf^: 
they  had  but  a  small  stock  of  other  ammo- 
nition ;  and  the  walls  were  in  raaay  parts 
decayed.  The  only  preparations  tbsy  fa&i 
made  fi>r  reoeivmg  the  Rng-liaA  were  aacze 
paltry  intrenchments  thrown  up  at  gaini 
Pierre,  and  a  place  called  CaadeoaTires. 
where  they  imagined  the  desoeal  woaA 
probably  be  attempted.  On  the  fiftee&Ln 
day  of  the  month,  the  British  equadnn  en- 
tered the  great  bay  of  Port-Royal,  soote  ci 
the  ships  being  exposed  to  the  shot  of  t 
battery  erected  on  the  isle  de  Ranieres.  & 
little  island  about  half-way  up  the  bay.  At 
their  first  appearance,  the  Floriaaaat,  t< 
seventy-four  guns,  which  had  been  so  rou£t- 
ly  handled  by  captain  Tyrrel  in  the  Buck- 
ingham, then  lying  under  the  guns  of  Jar- 
Negro,  along  with  two  frigates,  tunidd  ap 
under  the  citadel,  and  came  to  an  andtor  1 1 
the  Carenage,  behind  the  fbrtificatkiL  Che 
frigate,  called  the  Vestal,  under  favor  of  tee 
night,  made  her  escape  through  the  tnn^ 
ports,  and  directed  her  course  for  Earo^ ; 
where  she  was  taken  by  captain  Hood,  t? 
we  have  already  related.  Next  day  thrt^ 
ships  of  the  line  were  ordered  to  att&r^ 
Fort-Ne^ro,  a  battery  at  the  distance  a; 
three  miles  from  the  citadel,  whieh,  belsf 
mounted  with  seven  guns  only,  wis  9dcc 
silenced,  and  immediatdy  possessed  br  a 
detachment  of  marines  and  sailors;  wb\ 
being  landed  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  elairr 
bered  up  the  rock,  and  entered  tfaiougfa  tk 
embrasures  with  their  bayonets  fixed.  Here, 
however,  they  met  with  no  resistaoce :  tlf 
enemy  had  abandoned  the  fi>rt  writh  precip> 
tatbn.  The  British  colors  were  iaBodate- 
ly  hoisted,  and  sentinels  of  marine!  posted 
upon  the  parapet  The  next  care  vis  to 
spike  and  disable  the  cannon,  bnak  the 
carriasres,  and  destroy  the  powder  vhich 
they  found  in  the  magazine:  nevertheless, 
the  detachment  was  entered  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  battery.  This  service  bea; 
successfully  performed,  three  ships  wrn- 
sent  to  reduce  the  other  battery  at  Cu^ 
navires,  which  consisted  only  of  fbtar  gtai% 
and  these  were  soon  rendered  unsenicee- 
ble.  The  French  troops,  reinfbfrced  v:tL 
militia  which  had  been  detached  frcm  tk 
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;itBdel  to  oppose  the  disembarkation,  per- 
ceiving the  whole  British  squadron,  and  all 
he  transports,  already  within  the  bay,  and 
""ort-I^egro  occupied  by  the  marines,  retired 

0  Port-Koyal,  leaving  the  beach  open ;  so 
hat  the  English  troops  were  landed  without 
opposition;  and,  bems  formed,  advanced 
nto  the  country  towardis  Fort-Negro,  in  the 
leighborhood  of  which  they  lay  all  night 
ipon  their  arms ;  while  the  fleet,  which  had 
>een  sailed  by  bomb-shells  frotaa  the  citadel, 
ihiiled  their  station,  and  stood  further  up 
he  bay.  By  ten  next  day,  the  English  offi- 
:ers  had  brought  up  some  field-pieces  to  an 
eminence,  and  scoured  the  woods,  from 
vhence  the  troops  had  been  greatly  annoyed 
)y  the  small  shot  of  the  enemy  during  the 
>est  part  of  the  nifht,  and  all  that  morning. 
\t  noon  the  Briti^  forces  advanced  in  or- 
ier  towards  the  hill  that  overlooked  the 
own  and  citadel  of  Port-Royal,  and  siis- 
ained  a  troublesome  fire  from  enemies  they 
;ould  not  see :  for  the  French  militia  were 
Mitirely  covered  by  the  woods  and  bushes. 
This  eminence,  called  the  Morne  Tortue- 
^n,  though  the  most  important  post  of  the 
.vhole  island,  was  neglected  by  the  general 
>f  Martinique,  who  had  resolved  to  uow  up 
he  fortifications  of  the  citadel :  but,  luckily 
or  the  islanders,  he  had  not  prepared  the 
iiaterials  for  this  operation,  which  must 
lave  been  attended  with  the  immediate  de- 
struction of  the  capital,  and  indeed  of  the 
ivhole  country.  Some  of  the  inferior  offi- 
:ers,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  Morne 
Fortueson,  resolved  to  defend  that  post  with 

1  body  of  the  militia,  which  was  reinforced 
ly  the  garrisons  of  Fort-Negro  and  Gasde- 
la vires,  as  well  as  by  some  soldiers  detach- 
m1  from  the  Florissant:  but,  notwithstand- 
ng  all  their  endeavors,  as  they  were  en- 
irely  unprovided  with  cannon,  extremely 
lefective  in  point  of  discipline,  dispirited 
ly  the  pusillanimity  of  their  governor,  and 
n  a  great  measure  disconcerted  by  the  gen- 
eral consternation  that  prevailed  among  the 
n habitants,  in  all  probability  they  could  not 
lave  withstood  a  spirited  and  well-condoct- 
>d  attack  by  regular  fbrcesL  About  two 
Tclock  general  Hopson  thought  proper  to 
iesist  from  his  attempt  He  o;ave  the  com- 
nodore  to  understand  that  he  could  not 
naintain  his  ground,  unless  the  squadron 
vould  supply  him  with  heavy  cannon,  land- 
fd  near  the  town  of  Port-Royal,  at  a  savan- 
lah,  where  the  boats  roust  have  been  greatly 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  or  assist 
lim  in  attacking  the  citadel  by  sea,  while 
le  should  make  his  approaches  by  land. 
)oth  these  expedients  (1)  being  deemed  im- 
iracticable  by  a  council  of  war,  the  troops 
vere  recalled  from  their  advanced  posts, 
nd  reimbarked  in  the  evening,  without  any 
onsiderable  molestation  from  the  enemy. 


Their  attempt  on  the  Morne  Tortoeeon  iiad 
cost  them  several  men,  including  two  offi- 
cers, killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack ;  and, 
in  revenge  for  this  less,  they  burned  the 
sugar-canes,  and  desolated  the  country,  in 
their  retreat  The  inhabitants^f  Martin- 
ique could  hardly  credit  the  testimony  of 
their  own  senses,  when  the^  saw  themselves 
thus  delivered  from  all  their  fears,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  overwhelmed  with  terror 
and  confusion ;  when  the  principal  individ- 
uals among  them  had  resigned  all  thought 
of  further  resistance:  and  were  actutdlv 
assembled  at  the  public  hall  in  Port-Royal, 
to  send  deputies  to  the  English  general,  with 
proposals  of  capitulation  and  surrender. 
ATTEMPT  UPON  ^.  PIERRE. 
The  majority  of  the  British  officers,  who 
constitutea  a  council  of  war  held  for  this 
purpose  (2),  bavins  g^en  their  opink>n, 
that  it  might  be  for  his  majesty's  service  to 
make  an  attack  upon  St  Pierre,  the  fleet 
proceeded  to  that  part  of  th»  island,  and 
entered  the  bay  on  the  nineteenth.  The 
commodore  told  the  general,  that  he  made 
no  doubt  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  town 
of  St  Pierre :  but  as  the  ships  might  be 
disabled  in  the  attack,  so  as  not  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  proceed  immediately  on  any 
material  service ;  as  the  troops  might  be  re- 
duced in  their  numbers,  so  as  to  m  uicapa- 
ble  of  future  attacks ;  and  as  the  reduction 
of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  would  be  of 
ereat  benefit  to  the  sugar  colonies;  Mr. 
Moore  proposed  that  the  armament  riiould 
immediately  proceed  to  that  island :  and  the 
general  agreed  to  the  proposal.  The  rea- 
sons produced  on  this  occasion  are,  we  ap- 
prehend, such  as  may  be  urged  against 
every  operation  of  war.  Certain  it  is,  no 
conquest  can  be  attempted,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  without  exposing  the  ships  and  troops 
to  a  possibility  or  being  disabled  and  dimin- 
isheo ;  and  the  same  possibility  militated  as 
strongly  against  an  attempt  upon  Guada- 
loupe, as  it  could  poesiblv  discourage  &e  at- 
tack of  St  Pierre.  Besides,  Martinique 
was  an  object  of  greater  importance  than 
Guadaloupe  (3);  as  being  the  principal 
place  possessed  by  the  French  in  those  seas, 
and  tluLt  to  which  the  operations  of  the  ar- 
mament were  expressly  limited  by  the  in- 
structions received  from  the  ministry.  St 
Pierre  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce ;  and  at  that  very  juncture  above  forty 
sail  of  merchantrships  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
bay.  The  town  was  defended  by  a  citadel 
regularly  fortified,  but  at  that  time  poorly 
garrisoned,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  fire  of  the  whole  squadron ;  far 
the  shore  was  bold,  and  the  water  sufficient 
to  float  any  ship  of  the  line.  Before  the 
resolution  of  proceeding  to  Guadaloupe  was 
taken,  the  commodore  had  ordered  the  bay 
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to  be  Boonded ;  and  directed  the  Rippon  to 
advance,  and  sUonce  a  battery  situated  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  St 
Pierre.  Accordingly,  captain  Jekyll,  who 
commanded  that  ship,  stood  in,  and  anchor- 
ing close  to  the  shore,  attacked  it  witli  such 
impetuosity,  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
abandoned.  At  the  same  time  the  Rippon 
was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  three  other 
batteries,  from  which  she  received  considers^ 
ble  damage  botli  in  her  hull  and  rigging;  and 
was  in  ffreat  danger  of  running  aground, 
when  oidcrs  were  given  to  tow  ner  out  of 
danger. 

DESCENT  ON  GUADALOUPE. 
Thb  whole  armament  havinjr  abandoned 
the  design  on  Martinique,  directed  their 
course  to  GKiadaloupe,  another  of  the  Carib- 
bee  islands,  lying  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
leagues  to  the  westward,  about  fifteen 
leases  irr  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth ; 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  channel, 
which  the  inhabitants  cross  in  a  ferry-boat 
The  western  division  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Basseterre;  and  here  the  metropolis 
stands,  defended  by  the  citadel  and  other 
fortifications.  The  eastern  part,  called 
Grandterre,  is  destitute  of  fresh  water, 
which  abounds  in  the  other  division;  and 
is  defended  by  FortpLouia,  with  a  redoubt, 
which  commands  the  road  in  the  district  of 
Gosi^r.  The  cut,  or  canal,  that  separates 
the  two  partSj  is  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Salt^River,  having  a  road  or 
bay  at  each  end ;  namely,  the  great  Cul  de 
Sac,  and  the  small  Cul  de  £c.  Guada- 
loupc  is  encumbered  with  high  mountains 
and  precipices,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
used  to  convey  their  valuable  effects  in  time 
of  dan^r :  but  here  are  also  beautiful  plains 
water^  bf  brooks  and  rivers,  which  fertil- 
ize the  soil,  enabling  it  to  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  cassia;  besides  plenty  of  rice,  potatoes, 
all  kinds  of  pulse,  and  fruit  peculiar  to  the 
island.  The  country  is  populous  and  flour- 
ishing, and  the  government  comprehends 
two  smaller  islands  called  All-Sam ts,  and 
Deseada,  which  appear  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  coast,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  The  British  squadron  having  ar- 
rived at  Basseterre,  it  was  resolved  to  make 
a  general  attack  by  sea  upon  the  citadel, 
the  town,  and  other  batteries  by  which  it 
was  defended.  A  disposition  being  made 
for  this  purpose,  the  large  ships  took  their 
respective  stations  next  morning,  which 
was  the  twenty-third  day  of  January.  At 
nine,  the  Lion,  commanded  by  captain  Tre- 
lawney,  be^n  the  engaofement  against  a 
battery  of  nine  guns ;  ana  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  continued  to  place  themselves  abreast 
of  the  other  batteries  and  the  citadel,  which 
mounted  forty-six  cannon,  besides  two  mor- 


tars. The  actkm  in  a  little  time  becanx 
general,  and  was  maintained  on  both  side 
for  several  hours  with  great  vivacity;  wbDr 
the  comniodore,  who  hiul  shifted  his  peodur 
into  the  Woolwich  frigate,  kepi  ak)af  witli- 
out  gun-shot,  that  be  might  be  the  marf 
disengaffed  to  ^iew  the  state  of  the  battk 
(4),  and  give  his  orders  with  the  grett^ 
deliberation.  This  expedient  of  an  adoii- 
ral*s  removing  his  flag,  and  retiring  (ml 
the  action  while  his  own  ship  is  engi^ 
however  consonant  to  reason,  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  practised  apcn  any 
occasion,  except  in  one  instance  at  Cartlia- 
gena,  where  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  quitted  his 
own  ship,  when  she  was  orrored  b>  stand 
in,  and  cannonade  the  finrt  of  Boea-<liica. 
In  this  present  attack,  all  the  sea  canuDtnd- 
ers  behaved  with  extraordinary  spirit  and 
resolution,  particularly  the  captainB  Ledie. 
Burnet,  Ga^n,  Jekyll,Trelawney,azidSfaal- 
dam ;  who,  in  the  hottest  tomult  of  the  ac- 
tion, distinguished  themselves  eqnallj  h 
their  courage,  impetuosity,  and  delibeiatiaB. 
About  ^ye  in  the  afternoon,  the  fire  of  tbe 
citadel  slackened.  The  Burford  and  Ber- 
wick were  driven  out  to  sea ;  ao  that  cap- 
tain Shuldam,  in  the  Pother,  was  onsaB- 
tained ;  and  two  batteries  played  upon  tk 
Rippon,  captain  Jekyll,  who  fay  two  in  tk 
afternoon  silenced  the  gans  of  one,  caDei 
the  Morne-rouge ;  but  at  the  same  time  coold 
not  prevent  his  ship  from  running  agrooadL 
The  enemy  perceiving  her  disaster,  aasem- 
bled  in  great  numbers  on  the  hill,  and  Imed 
the  trenches,  from  whence  they  poured  in  i 
severe  fire  of  musketry.  The  mOitia  after- 
wards brought  up  a  canncNi  of  eighteen 
pound  ball,  and  for  two  hours  raked  Iwr  fat 
and  afl  with  considerable  effect :  nevertk' 
less,  captain  Jekyll  returned  the  fire  will 
equal  courage  and  perseverance,  though  hk 
people  dropped  on  every  side,  until  ul  ^ 
grape-shot  and  wadding  were  expended,  au 
all  nis  rigging  cut  to  pieces ;  to  crown  bb 
mis&rtune,  a  box,  containing^  nine  hundred 
cartridges,  blew  up  on  the  poop,  and  set  tk 
ship  on  fire ;  which,  however,  was  saoa  ex- 
tinguished. In  the  mean  time,  the  eaptam 
threw  out  a  si^al  of  distress ;  to  wkch  no 
regard  was  paid  (5),  till  captain  Leslie.  oT 
tbe  Bristol,  coming  from  sea,  and  ohBerriiir 
h«ir  situation,  ran  in  between  the  Rippon  aoc 
the  kittery ;  and  engaged  with  such  impebh 
osity,  as  maide  an  immediate  dn^ezaoo  in  &• 
vor  of  captain  Jekyll,  whose  ship  reoiaineii 
aground,  notwithstanding  all  the  assistasc? 
that  could  be  given,  till  midnight,  when  ^ 
floated,  and  escaped  from  the  veiy  jaws  « 
destruction.  At  seven  in  the  eveniD|,  ^ 
the  other  large  ships,  having  silenced  tk 
guns  to  which  they  had  he&i  respective.? 
opposed,  joined  the  rest  of  the  fleet  T^ 
four  bombs  being  rnchored  near  tbe 
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legem  to  ply  the  town  with  shells  tod  car- 
;as9es;  so  that  in  a  little  time  the  houses 
vere  in  flames,  the  magazines  of  ^npbwder 
>lew  np  with  the  most  terrible  explosion; 
md  about  ten  o*clock  the  whole  place  blaned 
lut  in  one  general  eonflamtion.  Next  day, 
it  two  in  the  afternoon,  &e  fleet  came  to  an 
inchor  in  the  road  to  Basseterre,'  where  they 
bund  the  hulls  of  divers  ships  which  the 
!neiny  had  set  on  fire  at  their  approach: 
evend  ships  turned  out  and  endeavored  to 
■9cape,  bat  were  intercepted  and  taken  by 
he  English  squadron.  At  five,  the  troops 
Boded  without  opposition,  and  took  poBsee* 
ion  of  the  town  and  citadel,  which  they 
bund  entirely  abandoned.  Tbey  learned 
rom  a  Genoese  deserter,  that  the  regular 
roops  of  the  island  consisted  of  five  eom- 
»nies  only,  the  number  of  the  whole  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  men ;  and  that  they 
isd  lain  a  train  to  blow  np  die  powder  maga- 
:ine  in  the  citadel:  but  had  been  obliged  to 
etreat  with  such  precipitation,  as  did  not 
«rmit  them  to  execute  this  design.  The 
rain  was  immediately  cut  ofl^  and  me  maga- 
iine  secured.  The  nails  with  which  they 
lad  spiked  up  their  cannon  were  drilled  out 
IT  the  niatrosses ;  and  m  the  mean  time  the 
Sritish  colors  were  hoisted  on  the  parapet 
[^art  of  the  troops  tx)ok  possession  of  an  ad- 
rantageous  post  on  an  eminence,  and  part 
intend  the  town,  which  still  continued  bum- 
ng  with  great  violence.  In  the  rooming. 
It  day-break,  the  enemv  appeared,  to  tiie 
mmfaer  of  two  thousand,  about  four  miles 
nrni  the  town,  as  if  they  intended  to  l^row 
ip  intrenchments  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
loose  where  the  governor  had  fixed  his  head- 
laarterB,  declaring  he  would  maintain  his 
noaod  to  the  last  extremity.  To  this  reso- 
Qtion,  indeed,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  na- 
ure  df  the  m>nnd,  and  the  neighborhood 
)f  a  pass  calM  the  Dosd'Ane,  a  clefl  through 
t  mountainous  ridge,  opening  a  communica- 
ion  with  Capesterre,  a  more  level  ^  beau- 
Hul  part  of  the  ieland.  The  ascent  ih>m 
Saaseterre  to  this  pass  was  so  very  steep, 
uid  the  way  so  broken  and  interrupted  l^ 
tKks  and  gullies,  tiiat  there  was  no  prospect 
)f  attacking  it  with  snccess,  except  at  the 
irst  landing,  when  the  inhabitants  were  un- 
ler  the  dominion  of  a  panic.  They  very 
nm  recovered  their  spinte  and  reoollectiofn, 
Msembled  and  fortified  themselves  among 


^  fla?  of  truce  being  sent,  with  ofl^rs  of 
erms,  to  their  governor,  the  chevalier  d' 
Btriel,  he  rejected  them  in  a  letter  with 
vhich  btB  subsequent  conduet  but  ill  agreed. 
Sec  note  d  ^,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol,]  In- 
^^  from  the  beginning,  his  deportment 
Jad  been  such  as  gave  a  very  nnfiivorable 
'nipression  of  his  character.     When  the 


British  squadron  advanced  to  the  attack,  in- 
stead of  visiting  in  person  tiie  citadel  and 
the  batteries,  in  order  to  encourage  and  ani« 
mate  his  people  by  his  exhortation  and  ex- 
ample, he  retired  out  of  the  reach  of  danger 
to  a  distant  plantation,  where  he  remained 
a  tame  spectator  of  the  destruction  in  which 
his  principal  town  and  citadel  were  involved. 
Next  mommg,  when  he  ought  to  have  ex- 
erted himself  in  preventing  the  disembailca- 
tkm  of  the  English  troops,  who  had  a  difficult 
shore  and  violent  surf  to  surmount,  and  when 
he  mi^ht  have  defended  the  intrenchments 
and  hnes  which  had  been  made  to  oppose 
their  landing,  he  abandoned  all  these  advan- 
tages, and  took  shelter  amopg  the  mountains 
that  were  deemed  inaoeessilMe. 

But,  howsoever  deficient  the  governor 
might  have  been  in  the  article  of  coura^, 
eertain  it  is  the  inhabitants  behaved  with 
great  spirit  and  activity  in  defence  of  their 
country.  They  oontinuaUy  harassed  the 
scouring  detaofaments,  by  firing  upon  them 
fVom  woods  and  sufiar  plantatidns,  which  last 
the  English  'bamed  abont  their  ears  in  re- 
sentmeot  Their  armed  negroes  were  very 
expert  in  this  kind  of  bush  fighting.  The 
natives  or  militia  appeared  in  considerable 
parties,  and  even  enooontered  detached  bo- 
dies of  the  British  army.  A  lady  of  mascu- 
line courage,  whose  name  was  Dnoharmy, 
having  srmed  her  slaves^  they  made  several 
bold  attempts  upon  an  advanced  post,  occu- 
pied by  major  Melville,  and  threw  up  in- 
trenchments upon  a  hill  opposite  to  the  sta- 
tion of  this  dfficer,  who  had  all  along  8i|r!ial- 
ised  himself  by  his  uncommon  intrepidity, 
vigQanoe,  and  conduct  At  length  the  works 
of  this  virago  were  stormed  fay  a  regular  de- 
tachment, wfaioh,  after  an  6betinate  and  dan- 
gerous conflict,  entered  the  intrenehment 
sword  in  hand,  and  burned  the  houses  and 
{rfantations.  Some  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  a  great  number  taken.  Of  ^be  English 
detadmient  twdve  soldiers  were  skin,  and 
thirty  wounded,  including  three  subaltern 
Offioers,  one  of*  whom  lost  his  arm.  The 
greatest  hody  of  the  enemy  always  appeared 
at  the  govemor*s  head-quarters,  where  they 
had  raissd  a  redoubt,  and  thrown  up  intrench- 
ments. From  theee  a  coDsideraUe  detach- 
ment advanced  on  the  sixth  day  of  February, 
in  t^  memmsv  towards  the  citadel,  and  fbll 
in  with  an  Emglish  party,  whom  th^  en- 


iie  hills,  armed  and  arrayed  their  negroes,  gaged  with  great  vivacity ;  but,  after  a  short 
ind  a^ted  to  hold  the  invaders  at  de&nce.  'mmigh  warm  dispute,  they  were  obliged  to 


retire  with  seme.  loss.  Witliout  all  doubt, 
the  inhabitants  of  ^adaloupe  pursued  the 
most  sensible  plan  that  ooulo  possibly  have 
been  projected  for  their  own  safety.  In- 
stead of  hazarding  a  general  enffagement 
against  regular  troops,  in  which  they  could 
have  no  prospect  of  suoeess,  they  resolved 
to  weary  them  out  by  maintaining  a  kind  of 
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petty  wir  in  separate  parties,  to  alarm  and 
harass  the  English  with  hard  duty  in  a  sultiy 
climate,  where  they  were  but  mdi£ferently 
supplied  with  provision  and  refreshment 
Nor  were  their  hopes  in  this  particular  dis- 
appointed. Both  the  army  and  the  navy 
were  invaded  with  fevers,  and  other  diseases, 
epidemical  in  those  hot  countries ;  and  the 
regimental  hoepitals  were  so  crowded,  that 
it  was  judged  convenient  to  send  five  hun- 
dred sick  men  to  the  island  of  Antigua, 
where  they  might  be  properly  attended. 
FORT-LOUIS  REDUCED,  &e. 
Ill  the  mean  time,  the  reduction  of  the 
islanders  on  the  side  of  Guadaloupe  appear- 
ing more  and  more  impracticable,  the  gene- 
ral resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to 
the  eastenvand  more  fertile  part  of  the  isl- 
and, called  Grandterre,  whidi,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  defended  by  a  strong 
battery,  entiled  Fort-Loui&  In  pursuance 
of  this  determination,  the  great  ships  were 
sent  round  to  Grandterre,  in  order  to  reduce 
this  fortification,  which  they  accordingly  at- 
tacked on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Felnnary. 
After  a  severe  cannonading,  which  lasted  six 
hours,  a  body  of  marines  toing  landed,  with 
the  Highlanders  (6),  they  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  intrenchments  sword  in  hand; 
and,  taking  possession  of  the  fort,  hoisted 
the  Englim  colors.  In  a  few  days  after 
this  exploit,  ^neral  Hopeon  dying  at  Basse- 
terre, tne  chief  command  devolved  on  gene- 
ral Barrington,  who  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  final  rrauction  of  the  island  with  vigor 
and  dispatch.  As  one  step  towards  this  con- 
quest, the  commodore  ordered  two  ships  of 
war  to  cruise  off  the  island  of  Saint  llusta- 
tia,  and  prevent  the  Dutch  traders  from  as- 
sisting the  natives  of  Ghiadaloupe,  whom 
ihef  had  hitherto  constantly  sapplied  with 
provision  since  they  retired  to  die  moun- 
tains. General  Barrington,  on  the  very  first 
day  of  his  command,  oraered  the  troops  who 
were  encamped  to  strike  their  tents  and 
huts,  that  the  enemy  might  imagine  he  in- 
tended to  remain  in  this  quarter ;  but  in  a 
few  days  the  batteries  in  and  about  Basse- 
terre were  blown  up  and  destroyed,  the  de- 
tachments recalled  nom  the  advanced  posts, 
and  the  whole  armyreimbarked,  except  one 
rejriment,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery, 
left  in  garrison  at  the  citadel,  the  command 
of  whidi  was  bestowed  on  oolond  Debrisay, 
an  accomplished  officer  of  great  experience. 
The  enemy  no  sooner  perceived  the  coast 
clear,  than  they  descended  from  the  hills  and 
endeavored  to  take  possession  of  the  town, 
from  which,  however,  they  were  driven  by 
the  fire  of  the  citadel.  They  afterwards 
erected  a  battery,  from  whence  they  annoyed 
this  fortification  both  with  shot  aod  shells, 
and  even  threatened  a  regular  attack ;  but 
AS  oflen  as  they  approached  the  place,  they 


were  repulsed  by  sallies  from  the  caitie  (71 
In  the  midst  of  these  hostilitiefl»  die  galknt 
Debrisay,  together  with  maior  Trolkifi,  one 
lieutenant,  two  bombardien,  and  eeveial 
common  soldiers,  were  Idown  up^  and  per- 
ished, by  the  explosion  of  a  powiler  maga- 
zine at  the  flanked  angle  of  the  aonth^eart 
bastion.  The  confiiakm  necrisiHiTly  produced 
by  such  an  unfortunate  aocideat,  enoomaged 
the  enemy  to  come  pouring  down  horn  the 
hills,  in  order  to  make  their  ad¥Bntage  of 
the  disaster;  but  they  were  aooo  r^aJsed 
by  the  fire  of  the  garrisoo.  Tlie  genenl, 
benig  made  acquainted  with  the  file  atcokh 
nel  Debrisay,  conferred  the  govenuneot  of 
the  fort  upon  major  Melville^  and  sent  thither 
the  chief  engineer  to  repair  and  improfe 
the  fortifications. 

ENGUSH  FLEET  SAILS  TO  DQUIKiQUK. 
In  the  mean  time,  coaunodoreMome  baT^ 
ing  received  certain  intelligence  that  raoa- 
sieur  de  Bompart  had  arrived  at  Maitiai^oe, 
with  a  squadron  caoaaatiag  of  e%fat  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  friflates,  having  on  board 
a  whole  battalmn  <jf  SwisB,  and  some  other 
troops,  to  reinforce  the  ^rrieoos  of  the  itt- 
and,  he  called  in  his  cnnaera,  and  smled  »> 
mediately  to  the  bay  of  Dominique,  an  id- 
and  to  windward,  at  the  Hv^mwu^  of  niae 
leagues  from  Guadaloupe,  whcoice  be  could 
always  sail  to  oppose  any  design  wfaieh  the 
French  commander  mi^ht  farm  againBt  tbe 
operations  of  the  British  armameBlB.  Far 
what  reason  Mr.  Moore  did  not  sail  inne- 
diately  to  the  bay  of  Port-Bojal  m  Mar- 
tinique, where  he  knew  tfie  French  aqsad- 
roQ  lay  at  anchor,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  Had  he  taken  that  alepk  M. 
Bompart  must  either  have  given  him  bettk. 
or  retired  into  the  Carenage,  behind 
del ;  in  which  last  case,  the  lgng<Mj> 
mander  might  have  anchored  beti 
Pigeon-IslaiM  and  Fort-Negn^  and  tfaw 
blocked  him  up  eflfecUially.  By  redrii^  to 
Dominique,  he  left  the  sea  open  to  FVeack 
privateers,  who  rowed  along  the  ooaslB  ef 
these  islands,  and  in  a  veiy  little  thae  car- 
ried into  Martinique  above  foonoore  aaer- 
chanMiijis,  belonging  to  the  aoljecla  of 
Great  Bntam.  These  continual  depndatiaw;. 
committed  under  the  nose  of  the  GuiiA 
commodore,  irritated  the  phntenof  theEng- 
lish  islands,  some  of  whom  are  aaid  to  haw 
circulated  unfiivorable  reporte  of  that  gen- 
tleman's character.  [See  mote  ZT^m  tke 
end  of  iku  V6L\ 

GEN.  BARRINGTON  TAKES  GOOEB.  At. 
Gerbbal  Babbihotor  bong  left  with  ae 
more  than  one  ship  of  forty  ganaforthe  (■» 
tection  of  the  transports,  foraed  a  plan  if 
proseeutmg  the  war  in  Guadakvope  bydr- 
tachments,  and  the  sucoobb  fiil^  answentf 
his  expectation.  He  determined  to  wa^  > 
descent  on  the  diviaioQ  of  the 
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nndterre,  and  for  that  parpose  allotted  six 
indred  men ;  who,  under  tlie  command  of 
ilonel  Crumpi  ladded  between  the  towns 
St  Anne  and  St  Frano9i»;  and  destroyed 
me  batteries  of  the  enem^,  from  whom  he 
istaioed  veiy  little  opnosition.    While  he 
Bs  thus  employed,  a  detachment  of  three 
mdred  men  attacked  the  town  of  Gosier, 
bich,  notwithstanding  a  severe  fire,  they 
ok  by  storm,  drove  tne  garrison  into  the 
oodsj'set  fire  to  the  place,  and  demolished 
e  battery  and  intrexichment  raised  for  its 
ifeoce.    This  service  being  happily  per- 
rmed,  the  detachment  was  ordered  to  force 
eir  way  to  FortrLouis,  while  ttie  garrison 
'  that  castle  was  directed  to  make  two  sal* 
» in  order  to  fiivor  their  irruption.    They 
icordinglv  penetrated,  with  some  loss  sus- 
ined  in  forcing  a  strong  pass,  and  took  pos- 
ssioo  of  a  battery  which  the  enemy  had 
ised  against  the  English  camp,  in  the  nei^h- 
trhood  of  Fort-Louis.   The  general,  having 
therto  succeeded  in  his  designs,  formed  the 
heme  of  surprising  at  one  time  the  three 
was  of  Petitbourg,  Gonoyave,  and   St 
ary,  situated  on  the  Basseterre  side  of  the 
tie  Cal  de  Sac,  and  committed  the  ezecu- 
m  of  it  to  the  colonels  Crump  and  Clave> 
g :  but  the  night  appointed  for  the  service 
oved  exceedingly  dark  and  tempestuous; 
id  the  negro  conductors  were  so  frightened, 
at  they  ran  several  of  the  flat-tottomed 
atB  on  the  shoals  that  skirt  this  part  of  the 
and.   Colonel  Claverin^  landed  with  about 
^hty  men ;  but  found  himself  so  entangled 
tth  mangrove  trees,  and  the  mud  so  impas- 
bly  deep,  that  he  was  obliged  to  reimbark, 
oQsti  not  before  the  enemy  had  discovered 
t  aeeUgn,    This  project  having  miscarried, 
e  general  detached  the  same  commanders, 
bose  gallantry  and  conduct  cannot  be  suf- 
iently  applauded,  with  a  detachment  of 
teen  hundred  men,  including  one  hundred 
d  fifty  voiunteera  from  Antigua,  to  land  in 
bay  not  far  from  the  town  of  Arnonville, 
the  bottom  of  the  little  Cul  de  Sac,  under 
e  protection  of  his  majesty's  ship  Wool- 
ich.    The  enemy  made  no  opposition  to 
eir  landii^ ;  but  retreated,  as  the  English 
vanced,  to  a  strong  intrenchment  thrown 
» behind  the  river  Licome,  a  poet  of  the 
most  importance,  as  it  covered  the  whole 
UDtry  as  ikr  as  the  bay  of  Mahaut,  where 
9visions  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  land- 
from  St  Eustatia.    The  river  was  ren- 
red  inaccessible  by  a  morass  covered  with 
ingroves,  except  at  two  narrow  passes, 
lich  they  had  fortified  with  a  redoubt,  and 
xenchments    well    palisadoed,    mounted 
th  cannon,  and  defended  by  a  numerous 
Jitia ;  besides,  the  narrow  roads,  through 
lich  only  they  could  be  attacked,  were  in- 
rsected  with  deep  and  wide  ditches.   Not- 
thstandiog  these  disadvantages,  the  Eng- 


lish commanders  determined  to  hazard  an 
assault    While  four  field-pieces  and  two 
howitzers  maintained  a  constant  fire  upoa 
the  top  of  the  intrenchments,  the  regiment 
of  Duroure  and  the  Highlanders  advanced 
under  this  cover,  firing  by  platoons  with  the 
utmost  reg^laritv.   The  enemy,  intimidated 
by  their  cod  and  resolute  behavior,  began  to 
abandon  the  first  intretichment  on  the  left. 
Then  the  Highlanders  drawing  their  swords, 
and  sustained  by  part  of  the  raiment,  threw 
themselves  in  with  their  usual  impetuosity, 
and  followed  the  fugitives  pdl-mell  into  the 
redoubt,  of  which  they  took  possession :  but 
they  still  maintained  uieir  ground  within  the 
intrenchments  on  the  ri^t,  from  whence 
^y  annoyed  the  assailants  both  with  mus- 
ketry and  cannon.    In  half  an  hour,  an  oc- 
casional bridge  being  made,  the  English 
troops  passed  the  river,  in  order  to  attack 
this  post,  which  the  enemy  abandoned  with 
precipitation;  notwithstandingall  their  haste, 
however,  about  seventy  were  taken  prLson^ 
ers,  and  among  those  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable inhabitants,  of  the  island.    This 
advantage  cost  the  English  two  officers  and 
thirteen  men  killed,  and  above  fifty  wounded. 
The  roads  being  mended  for  tne  passage 
of  the  artillery,  the  troops  advanced  towards 
Petilhourg,  harassed  in  their  march  1^  fly- 
ing bodies  of  the'  enemy,  and  arrived  lat? 
at  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river  lizardcN 
the  only  ford  of  which  the  French  had  for- 
tified with  strong  intrenchments,  protected 
bf  a  battery  of  four  cannon,  erected  on  a 
rising  ground  in  their  rear.  Colonel  Claver- 
ing,  while  he  amused  them  all  night  at  this 
place  by  a  constant  fire  into  their  lines;, 
transported  in  two  canoes,  which  he  lannch- 
ed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  down  the 
river,  a  sufficient  number  of  troops,  by  dajr- 
break,  to  attack  them  on  the  other  side  in 
fluik,  while  he  advanced  in  front  at  the 
head  of  his  little  army ;  but  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  sustain  the  ajsaaiilt   On  the 
contrary,  they  no  sooner  perceived  his  in- 
tention, than  they  forsook  the  post,  and  fled 
without  order.    Colonel  Clavering,  having 
passed  the  river,  pursued  them  to  Petit- 
bourg, which  they  had  also  fortified ;  and 
here  be  found  captain  Uvedale,  of  the  Gre- 
nada bomb-ketch,  throwing  shells  into  the 
redoubt    He  forthwith  sent  detachments  to 
occupy  the  neighboring  heights ;  a  circum- 
stance which  the  enemy  no  sooner  observed 
than  they  deserted  the  place,  and  retired 
with  great  expedition.  On  the  fifteenth  day 
of  April  captain  Steel  destroyed  a  battery 
at  Gonoyave,  a  strong  post,  which,  though 
it  might  have  been  defended  against  an 
army,  the    French  abandoned  at  his  ap- 
proach, after  having  made  a  hast^  discharge 
of  their  artillery.  At  the  same  time  colonel 
Crump  was  detached  with  seven  hundred 
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men  to  the  b&y  of  Mahaut,  where  he  harn- 
ed  the  town  and  taatteriee,  which  he  found 
abandoned,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
provisionfi,  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  island  of  Saint  Eustatia.  Colonel  Claver- 
ing,  having  left  a  small  garrison  at  Petitr 
bomrg,  be^m  his  march,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month,  towards  Saint  Mary^s, 
where  he  understood  the  enemy  had  col- 
lected their  whole  force,  thrown  up  in- 
trenchments,  and  raised  barricadoes:  bat 
they  had  left  their  rear  unguarded.  The 
English  commander  immediately  detached 
colonel  Barlow  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  at- 
tack them  from  that  quarter,  vrhilst  he  him- 
self advanced  against  the  front  of  their  in- 
trenchment  They  stood  but  one  caamon- 
shot,  and  then  fled  to  their  lines  and  bat- 
teries at  Saint  Mary*i^  the  flanks  of  which 
were  covered  with  woods  and  precipices. 
When  they  perceived  the  English  troops 
endeavorine  to  surmount  these  difficulties, 
and  turn  their  lines,  they  quitted  them,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  design,  and  were  imme- 
diately attacked  with  such  vivacity,  ip  the 
face  oif  a  severe  fire  of  musketry  and  can- 
non, that  they  abandoned  their  mund,  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  confhsion,  having  the 
field  and  all  their  artillery  to  the  vietors, 
who  took  up  their  quarters  for  that  night  at 
Saint  Mary^a  Next  day  they  enter^  the 
charming  country  of  Capesterre,  where 
eig^t  hundred  and  seventy  negroes  belong- 
inj^  to  one  planter  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Here  colonel  Clavering  was  met  by  mes- 
sieurs de  Clainvilliers  and  Duqoeruy,  de- 
puted by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
island  to  know  what  capitulation  would  be 
granted.  These  he  conducted  to  Petitbourg, 
where  they  were  presented  to  general  Bar- 
rington;  who,  eonsiderine>  the  absence  of 
the  fleet,  the  small  numoer  of  his  forces 
daily  diminishing,  the  difficulty  of  the  coon- 
try,  and  the  possibility  of  the  enemy^s  being 
reinforced  mim  Martmique,  wisely  took  the 
advantage  of  the  present  panic,  and  settled 
terms  ctt  capitulation  without  delay.  The 
sanity  of  this  resolution  soon  appeared,  liie 
inhabitants  had  just  si^ed  the  agreement, 
when  a  meesenger  arrived  in  their  camp, 
with  infofmatioQ  that  M.  de  Beaubarnois, 
the  general  of  the  French  islands,  had  land- 
ed at  St  Anne's,  to  the  windward,  with  a 
reinforcement  from  Martinique,  consisting 
of  six  hundred  regulars  ftom  Europe,  about 
fifteen  hundred  volanteers,  besides  a  great 
number  of  the  militia  drafted  from  the  com- 
panies of  Martinique,  with  a  great  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  mortars  and  artil- 
lery, under  convoy  of  the  squadron  com- 
manded by  M.  de  Bompart ;  who  no  sooner 
teamed  that  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
than  he  reimbarked  the  troops  and  stores 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  returned 


to  Martinique.  Thus  we  see  the  canqseBt 
of  this  important  island,  which  is  sud  to 
produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  sugar  thsa  i» 
made  in  any  of  the  jBoglish  plantaticn,  wu 
as  much  owing  to  accident  as  to  the  vikr 
of  the  troops  and  the  conduct  of  the  gene- 
ral :  for,  had  the  reiniwcenient  arrived  ta 
hour  sooner  than  it  actually  landed,  in  iD 
probability  the  English  would  have  foond  it 
impracticaUe  to  finish  the  rcductkn  oTGia- 
daloupe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  natives  cer- 
tainly deserved  great  commendatiaD,  sot 
only  for  perBevering  so  gallantly  m  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  but  auo  tar  tbeir 
fortitude  in  bearing  every  spedes  of  iit- 
tresBb  Thejr  now  quitted  the  Dob  d^Aae, 
and  all  thev  other  posts,  and  retoned  to 
their  respective  habitationa  Tbetownof 
Basseterre  being  reduced  to  a  heap  of  aabes, 
the  inhabitants  began  to  clear  avay  tbe 
nibbish,  and  erect  occasional  sheds,  where 
they  resumed  their  several  ooccpttioos, 
with  that  ^ood-humor  eo  peculisr  to  tke 
French  nation ;  and  general  Bhrringtoe  bo- 
manely  indulged  them  with  all  the  tsm- 
ance  in  his  power. 

ISLAND  OF  MARIGALANTE  TAKES'. 

The  smaU  islands  of  Deseada,  Loe  Suh 
tOB,  and  Petitterre,  were  comprised  in  tiie 
capitulation  of  Guadaloope.  Tbe  inbalHtuts 
of  Marigalante,  which  lies  about  three 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Grandterre,  ex- 
tending twenty  miles  m  length,  fifteen  b 
breadth,  flat  and  fertile,  bat  poorty  witeml 
and  ill  fortified,  having  refiosed  to  sahmi* 
when  summoned  by  the  squadron  to  saner- 
der,  genera]  Barrington  resolved  to  redoc^ 
them  by  force.  He  embarked  a  body  cf 
troops  on  board  of  transports,  which  sa:<^ 
thither  under  convoy  of  three  ships  of  wv 
and  two  bomb  vessels  from  Prince  Rspert*! 
Bay,  and  at  their  appearance  the  isiaoder^ 
submitting,  receivea  an  English  girrisoa 
Before  this  period,  commodore  Moore  iav- 
ing  received  intelligence  tiiat  M  de  fioc- 
part  had  sailed  from  Martinique,  witb  a  6^ 
sign  to  land  a  reinforcement  on  Gra^- 
loupe,  and  that  his  squadron  was  sees  sere: 
leagues  to  windward  of  Marigaliote,  k 
sailed  from  Prince  Rupert's  Bhj,  and  tnrn- 
ed  to  windward.  After  having  been  beaiirc 
about  for  five  days  to  very  lime  poipose,  h- 
received  notice  from  one  of  h»  cnrisf^ 
that  the  French  admiral  had  returned  t 
Martinique ;  upon  which  informadoD  be  re- 
tired quietly  to  bis  former  station  in  thehj 
rtf  Dominique,  the  people  of  which  we»? 
insolent  as  to  afiSrm,  in  derisiofl,  that  t^ 
English  squadron  sailed  on  one  side  of  lii^ 
island,  anu  the  French  upon  the  cUwr.  tk' 
they  might  be  sure  of  not  nieetii«r;  ^' 
this,  without  doubt,  was  an  impudent  a.- 
umny  (8).  . 

General  Barrington,  having  happiir*' 
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shed  the  oooqaflBt  of  Gundaloupe,  gave  no- 
ice  to  the  commodore,  that  he  intended  to 
tend  back  part  of  the  troops  with  the  trans- 
mrtB,  to  England,  about  the  be^ning  of 
(uly.     In  consequence  of  this  mtimation, 
Kdr.    Moore    sailed  with  hia  squadron  to 
Baaseterre  road,  where  he  was  neict  day 
joined  by  two  ships  oi  the  line  fit)m  Elng- 
iand,  which  rendered  him  greatly  superior 
in  strength  to  the  commander  of  the  I^nch 
squadron,  who  had  retired  to  the  island  of 
Grenada,  lyinff  about'  eight  leagues  from 
Guadaloupe.    Here  he  was  discovered  by 
the  ship  KippoD,  whose  captain  returned 
immediately  to   Bssseterre,  to  make  the 
coounodore  acauainted  witii  this  circum- 
stance :  but  berore  he  could  weigh  anchor, 
a  frigate   arrived,  with   infi>rmation  that 
Bonapart  bad  quitted  Grenada,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  directed  his  course  to  Um- 
paniola.    The  commodore  immediately  dis- 
patched the  Ludlow.  Castle  with  this  intel- 
ligence to  admiral  Coats,  who  commanded 
the  squadron  at  Jamaica.  General  Barring- 
ton  having  made  a  tour  of  the  island,  in  or- 
<ler  to  visit  and  repair  such  fortifications  as 
he  thought  necessary  to  be  maintained,  and 
the  afl&irs  relating  to  the  inhabitants  being 
entirely  settled,  he  sent  the  Highlanders, 
with  a  body  of  drafts,  to  North  America, 
under  convoy :  he  garrisoned  the  principal 
strength  of  the  island,  and  left  the  chief 
command  to  colonel  Crump,  who  had  for 
some  tune  acted  as  brigadier-general ;  ccdo- 
nel  Clavering  having  been  sent  home  to 
England  with  the  account  of  the  capitula- 
tion.   Colonel  Melville,  who  had  signalized 
himself  in  a  remarkable  manner  ever  since 
their  first  landing,  continued  governor  of 
the  citadel  at  Basseterre ;  and  the  command 
at  Grandterre  was   conferred  on  colonel 
Delgama  Three  complete  regiments  were 
allotted  as  a  sufficient  guard  for  the  whole 
island,  and  the  other  three  were  embi^rked 
for  England.    General  Barrington  himself 
went  on  board  the  Roebuck  m  the  latter 
end  of  June,  and  took  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land.   About  a  month  after,  the  transports, 
under  convoy  of  captain  Hughes,  with  a 
small  squadron,  set  sail  for  Great  Britain ; 
while  commodore  Moore,  with  his  large 
fleet,  directed  his  course  to  Antigua 
TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANa 
While  this  armament  had  been  employ- 
ed in  the  conquest  of  Guadaloupe,  North 
America  exhibited  still  more  sanguinary 
scenes  of  war  and  devastation ;  which,  in 
order  properly  to  introduce,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  explain  the  steps  that  were  ta- 
ken on  this  continent,  previous  to  this  cam- 
paign.   Id  October  of  the  preceding  year, 
a  grand  assembly  was  held  at  Easton,  about 
ninety  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  and  there 
peace  was  established,  by  a  formal  treaty, 
Vol.  III.  eS 


between  Great  Britain  and  the  several  na- 
tions of  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
tween the  Apalachian  mountains  and  the 
lakes.  The  Twightwees,  however,  settled 
between  the  river  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  did 
not  assist  at  this  treaty,  though  some  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  an  alliance  with 
that  peo^e.  The  confereaces  were  man- 
aged by  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New-Jersey,  accompanied  by  Sir  William 
Johnstone's  deputy  for  Indian  afiairs,  four 
members  of  the  council  of  Pennsylvania, 
six  members  of  the  assembly,  two  agents 
for  the  province  of  New-Jersey,  a  great 
number  of  planters  and  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, chiefly  Quakers.  They  were  met 
by  the  deputies  and  chiefe  of  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidoes,  Onondagoes,  Cayugas,  Seaecas, 
Tuscaroras,  Nanticoques,  and  Conoys :  the 
Tuteloes,  Chugnues,  Delawares,  and  Una- 
mies ;  the  Miniwnks,  Mohicons,  and  Wap- 
pingers ;  the  whole  number,  including  their 
women  and  children,  amounting  to  five  hun- 
dred. Some  of  the  Six  Nations,  thinking 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  British  colo- 
nists, who  had  imprisoned  certain  individu- 
als of  their  nation,  and  had  killed  a  few, 
and  treated  others  with  contempt,  did  not 
fiul  to  express  their  resentment,  which  had 
been  artfully  fomented  by  the  French  emia- 
saries,  even  into  an  open  rupture.  The 
Delawares  and  Minisinks,  in  particular, 
complained  that  the  English  had  encroach- 
ed upon  their  lands,  and  on  that  account 
were  provoked  to  hostilities :  but  their  chief, 
Teedyuscung,  bad  made  overtures  of  peace ; 
and  in  the  character  of  ambassador  from  all 
the  Ten  Nations,  had  been  very  instrumen- 
tal in  forming  this  assembly.  Tlie  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations,  though  very  well  disposed 
to  peace,  took  umbrage  at  the  importance 
assumed  by  one  of  the  Delawares,  over 
whom,  as  their  descendants,  they  exercise 
a  kind  of  parental  authority ;  and  on  this 
occasion  they  made  no  scruple  to  disclose 
their  dissatisiaction.  The  business,  there- 
fore, of  the  English  governors  at  this  con- 
ffress,  was  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the 
hnds  in  dispute,  reconcile  the  Six  Natk>n8 
with  their  nephews  the  Delawares,  remove 
every  cause  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  English  and  the  Indians,  detach  these 
savages  entirely  from  the  French  interest, 
establish  a  firm  peace,  and  induce  them  to 
exert  their  influence  in  persuading'  the 
Twightwees  to  accede  to  this  treatv.  Those 
Indians,  though  possessed  of  few  ideas,  cir- 
cumscribed in  their  mental  fiiculties,  stupid, 
brutal,  and  ferocious,  conduct  themselves 
nevertheless,  in  matters  of  importance  to 
the  community,  by  the  general  maxims  of 
reason  and  justice ;  and  their  treaties  are 
always  founded  upon  good  sense,  conveyed 
in  a  very  ridiculous  manner.    Their  fan- 
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goage  is  guttural,  bardi,  and  polysyllabica] ; 
and  their  speech  consists  of  hyperbolical 
metafdiors  and  similes,  which  invest  it  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  and  hei^ten  the  expres- 
sion. They  manage  their  conferences  by 
means  of  wampum,  a  kind  of  bead,  formed 
of  a  hard  shell,  either  in  single  strings,  or 
sowed  in  broad  belts  of  diflferent  dimensions, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
Every  proposition  is  o^ted,  every  answer 
made,  every  promise  corroborated,  every 
declaration  attested,  and  every  treaty  con- 
firmed, by  producing  and  interchanging 
these  belts  of  wampum.  The  conferences 
were  continued  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  when  every 
article  was  settled  to  the  mutual  satisfiiction 
of  all  parties.  The  Indian  deputies  were 
gratifi^  with  a  valuable  present,  consisting 
of  looking-glasses,  knives,  tobacco-boxes, 
sleeve-buttons,  thimbles,  shears,  gun-locks, 
ivory  combs,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings,  bats, 
caps,  handkerchiefb,  thread,  clothes,  blan- 
kets, ^rtering,  series,  vratch-coate,  and  a 
fbw  suits  of  laced  clothes,  for  their  chief- 
taina  To  crown  their  happiness,  the  stores 
of  rum  were  opened:  tney  drank  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  brutel  intoxication, 
and  next  day  returned  in  peace  to  their  re- 
spective places  of  habitation. 

PLAN  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
Trib  treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  had 
been  debauched  from  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain,  auspiciously  paved  the  way  for 
those  operations  which  had  been  projected 
against  the  French  settlements  in  Canada. 
Instead  of  employing  the  whole  strength  of 
the  British  arms  in  North  America  against 
one  object,  the  ministry  proposed  to  divide 
the  forces,  and  make  impressions  on  three 
different  parts  at  once,  that  the  enemy 
might  be  aivided,  distracted,  and  weakened, 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada  completed  in 
one  campaign.  That  the  success  might  be 
the  more  certain,  the  different  expeditions 
were  planned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  co-o]>- 
erate  with  each  other,  and  even  join  occa- 
sionally; 80  practicable  was  it  thought  for 
them  to  maintain  such  a  correspondence,  as 
would  admit  of  a  junction  of  this  nature. 
The  project  of  this  campaiom  imported,  that 
general  Wolfe,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self so  eminently  in  the  siege  of  Louis; 
bourg,  should  proceed  up  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, as  soon  as  the  navigation  should  be 
clear  of  ice,  with  a  body  of  eigrht  thousand 
men,  and  a  considerable  squadron  of  ships 
from  England,  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada :  that  gene- 
ral Amherst,  who  commanded  in  chief, 
should,  with  another  army  of  regular  troops 
and  provincials,  amounting  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  reduce  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  cross  the  lake  Champlain,  and,  pro- 


ceeding along  the  river  Ridieliefa  to  tb^ 
banks  of  the  river  St  Laurence,  join  gene- 
ral Wolfe  in  the  siege  of  Qnebec :  Uni 
brigadier-general  Prideaux,   with  m  third 
body,  reinforced  with  a  ooosidermlile  nom- 
ber  of  friendly  Indians,  aasecnUed  by  the 
influence  and  under  the  oommuid  of  &r 
William  Johnston,  should  invest  the  Freocli 
fort  erected  by  the  fidl  or  cataract  of  Nia- 
gara, which  was  certainly  the  nufit  impor- 
tant post  of  all  French  America,  as  it  m  a 
manner  commanded  all  the  iDteriar  pait^ 
of  that  vast  continent     It  oveiawed  the 
whole  country  of  the  Six  Natiaos,  who  were 
cajoled  into  a  tame  acquiescenee  m  its  be- 
ing built  on  their  territory :  it  aeenred  aJi 
the  inland  trade,  the  navigatkai  of  the  great 
lakes,  the  communicatioo  between  Guada 
and  Louisiana,  and  opened  a  pMaage  fir  in- 
roads into  the  colonies  of  Great  Bntain.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  British  fiirces,  having 
reduced  Niagara,  should  be  embarked  <» 
the  lake  Ontario,  fall  down  the  river  St  Lau- 
rence, besiege  and  take  Montreal;  and  then 
join  or  co-operate  with  Anabeifllfa  array. 
Besides  these  larger  amaameots,  coknel 
Stanwix  commanded  a  smaller  delaehmefit 
for  reducing  smaller  forts,  and  seourmg  the. 
banks  of  the  lake  Ontaria    How  &r  this 
project  was  founded  on  reasoo  and  miUtuT 
knowledge  may  be  judged  by  the  feUovW 
particulars,  of  which  the  projectois  were 
not  ignorant '  The  navigation  of  the  rirer 
St  I^urence  is  dangerous  and  uncertiin. 
The  city  of  Quebec  was  remarkaUy  stroi^ 
from  situation  and  fortifi<»tioD,  fiom  tbf 
bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  number 
of  the  garrison.     Monsieur  de  MootcahB. 
an  ofRcer  of  great  courage  and  activity, 
kept  the  field  between  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, with  a  body  of  e^t  or  ten  thoBsani 
men,  consisting  of  regular  troops  and  disci- 
plined militia,  reinforced  by  a  considerilde 
number  of  armed  Indians ;  and  anodier  faorir 
of  reserve  hovered  in  the  Deighbochood  of 
Montreal,  which  was  the  residence  of  moet- 
sieur   de  Vaudreuil,  govemar-gennil  of 
Canada.  The  garrison  of  Niagara  oooosled 
of  above  six  hundred  men ;  the  mar^  id  it 
was  tedious  and  embarrassed ;  and  anaseor 
de  Levi  scoured  the  country  with  a  flying 
detachment,  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
woods  and  passes.  With  respect  to  general 
Amherst's  share  of  the  plan,  the  farts  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown-Fotnt  alood  in  hi? 
way.  The  enemy  were  masters  of  the  lake 
Champlain,  and  possessed  the  8troo|r  fart  of 
Chambly,  by  the  (all  of  the  river  RicfaeiiK. 
which  defended  the  pass  to  the  river  & 
Laurence.  Even  had  these  ofastsclte  been 
removed,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  he  aatf 
Mr.  Wolfe  should  arrive  at  Quebec  is  the 
same  instant  of  time.  The  first  that  rady 
ed  it,  far  from  being  in  a  oooditioa  to  an- 
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lert&ke  the  aege  of  tluebec,  would  have 
'un  the  risk  of  being  en^^aged  and  defeated 
>y  the  covering  army ;  in  which  case,  the 
»ther  bodjr  must  have  been  exposed  to  the 
nost  imminent  hazard  of  destruction  in  the 
nidst  of  an  enemy's  country,  &r  distant 
irom  any  place  of  safety  to  which  it  could 
«treat  Had  these  disasters  happened  (and, 
iccording  to  the  experience  of  war,  they 
^ere  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
«^eme),  the  troops  at  Niagara  would,  in 
ill  probability,  have  &llen  an  easy  sacrifice, 
tnless  thev  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  re- 
ceive intelligence  time  enougb  to  accom- 
ilish  their  retreat  before  they  could  be  in- 
ercepted.  The  design  would,  we  appre- 
lend,  have  been  more  justifiable,  or  at  least 
lot  so  liable  to  objection,  had  Mr.  Amherst 
eft  two  or  three  regiments  to  protect  the 
rontiers  of  New- York,  and,  joining  Mr. 
ifVolfe  with  the  rest,  sailed  up  &e  river  St 
Laurence  to  besiege  Quebec  Even  in  that 
:ase  the  whole  number  of  his  troops  would 
lot  have  been  sufficient,  according  to  the 
jractice  of  war,  to  invest  the  place,  and 
!ope  with  the  coverin^f  enemy.  Neverthe- 
ees,  had  the  enterprise  succeeded,  Mont- 
calm must  either  have  hazarded  an  engsf  e- 
nent  against  great  odds,  or  retired  fiuther 
nto  the  country:  then  the  route  would 
lave  been  open  W  land  and  water  to  Mont- 
■eal,  which  could  have  made  little  resist- 
ince.  The  two  principal  towns  being  taken, 
ind  tlie  navigation  of  the  river  St  Lau- 
-ence  blocked  up,  all  the  dependent  forts 
nust  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  ex- 
cept Niagara,  which  there  was  a  bare  pos- 
libility  of  supplying  at  an  incredible  trou- 
)le  and  expense,  nt>m  the  distant  Missis- 
dppi;  but,  even  then,  it  might  have  been 
)esieged  in  form,  and  easily  reduced.  What- 
ever defects  there  might  have  been  in  the 
)lan,  the  execution,  though  it  miscarried  in 
K>me  essential  points,  was  attended  with 
mrprising  success.  The  same  good  fortune 
Jiat  prospered  the  British  arms  so  remarka- 
i)ly  in  the  conquest  of  Guadaloope,  seemed 
to  interpose  still  more  astonishingly  in  their 
iivor  at  Quebec,  the  siege  of  which  we 
shall  record  in  its  proper  place.  At  present, 
^e  must  attend  tlie  operations  of  general 
\mherst,  whose  separate  army  was  first  in 
notion,  though  such  impediments  were 
:hrown  in  his  way  as  greatly  retarded  the 
jTogress  of  his  operations ;  impediments 
»id  to  have  arisen  from  the  pride,  inso- 
ence,  and  obstinacy  4)f  certain  individuals, 
vho  possessed  great  influence  in  that  part 
>f  the  world,  and  employed  it  all  to  thwart 
iie  service  of  their  country. 

The  summer  was  alreaay  fkr  advanced 
)efore  general  Amherst  could  pass  lake 
jeorge  with  his  forces,  although  they  met 
vith  no  opposition,  and  reach^  the  neigh- 


borhood of  Ticondero^  where,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  British  troops  had  sustain- 
ed such  a  terrible  disaster.  At  first  the 
enemy  seemed  determined  to  defond  this 
fortress:  but  perceiving  the  Engli^  com- 
mander resolute,  cautious,  and  well  prepar- 
ed for  undertaking  the  siege ;  having  more- 
over orders  to  retreat  from  place  tovplace, 
towards  the  centre  of  operations  at  Quebec, 
rather  than  run  the  least  risk  of  being  made 
prisoners  of  war,  they,  in  the  night  of  July 
the  twenty-seventh,  abandoned  the  post, 
after  having  in  some  measure  dismantled 
the  fortifications;  and  retired  to  Crown- 
Pdnt,  a  fort  situated  on  the  verge  of  lake 
Champlain.  General  Amherst  having  taken 
possession  of  this  important  post,  which 
efiectuallv  covered  the  frontiers  of  New- 
York,  and  secured  to  himself  a  safe  retreat 
in  case  of  necessity,  ordered  the  works  to 
be  repaired,  and  allotted  a  strong  garrison 
for  its  defence.  This  acquisition,  however, 
was  not  made  without  the  loss  of  a  brave 
accomplished  young  oflficer,  colonel  Rc^r 
Townshend,  who,  in  reconnoitring  the  fort, 
was  killed  with  a  cannon-shot,  and  fell  near 
the  same  spot  which  in  the  former  year  had 
been  enriched  with  the  blood  of  the  sallant 
lord  Howe,  whom  he  strongly  resemoled  in 
the  circumstances  of  birth,  o^,  qualifica- 
tions, and  character. 

GENERAL  AMHERST  EMBARKS  ON  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN. 

Whilv  the  genera]  superintended  the  re- 
pairs of  Ticondero^  and  the  men  were 
employed  in  preparing  bateaux  and  other 
vessels,  his  scouting  parties  hovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Crown-Point,  in  order  td 
watchr  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  From 
one  of  these  detachments  he  received  intel- 
ligencei  on  the  first  day  of  August,  that  the 
enemy  had  retired  from  Crown-Point  He 
immediately  detached  a  body  of  rangers  be- 
fore him  to  take  possession  of  the  place: 
then  he  embarked  with  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
my ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month 
landed  at  the  fort,  where  the  troops  were 
immediately  encamped.  His  next  care  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  fort,  to  be 
maintained  %r  the  further  security  of  the 
British  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  particularly  for  preventing  the  in- 
roads of  scalping  parties,  by  whom  3ie  plan- 
tations had  been  dreadfully  infested.  Here 
information  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
retired  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lake  Champlain,  five  leagues  on  the 
hither  side  of  St  John's ;  that  their  force  en- 
camped in  that  place,  under  the  command  of 
M.  de  Burlemaque,  consisted  of  three  battal- 
ions and  five  piquets  of  regular  troops,  with 
Canadians  and  marines,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  three  thousand  five  hundr^  effec- 
tive men,  provided  with  a  numerous  artille 
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ry;  and  that  the  lake  was  occupied  by 
four  large  vesBels,  mounted  with  cannon, 
and  nuinned  with  piquets  of  different  regi- 
ments, under  the  command  and  direction  of 
M.  Le  Bras,  a  captain  in  the  French  navy, 
assisted  by  M.  be  Rigal,  and  other  sea 
officers,  fa  consequence  of  this  intimation, 
generqj  Amherst,  who  had  for  some  time 
empkiyed  captain  Lorinffto  superintend  the 
building  of  vessels  at  Ticonderoga,  being 
reaolvM  to  have  the  superiority  on  thd  lake, 
directed  the  captain  to  build  with  all  possi* 
ble  expedition  a  sloop  of  sixteen  guns,  and 
a  radeau  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  capable 
of  carrying  six  large  cannon.  These,  to- 
gether wim  a  brigantine,  being  finished, 
victualled,  and  manned  by  the  eteventh  day 
of  October,  the  general  embarked  with  the 
whole  (£  the  troops  in  bataaiix,  in  order  to 
attack  the  enemy ;  but  next  day,  the  weather 
growing  tempestuous,  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  a  bay  on  the  western  «K»e,  where 
the  men  were  landed  for  refreshment.  In 
the  mean  time,  captain  Loring,  with  his 
small  squadron,  sailing  down  the  lake,  gave 
chase  to  a  French  schooner,  and  drove  three 
of  their  ships  into  a  bay,  where  two  of  them 
were  sunk,  and  the  third  run  aground  by 
their  own  crew,  who  escaped:  one,  how- 
ever, was  repaired  and  brought  away  by 
captain  Loring,  so  that  now  tli^  French  had 
but  one  schooner  remaining.  General  Am- 
herst, after  having  been  some  days  wind- 
bound,  reimbarked  his  forces,  and  proceeded 
down  the  lake ;  but  the  storm,  which  had 
abated,  beginning  to  blow  with  redoubled 
fury,  BO  as  to  swell  the  waves  mountains 
high,  the  season  for  action  being  elapsed, 
aiM  winter  setting  in  with  the  most  rigor- 
ous severity,  he  saw  the  impossibility  of 
accomplisbmg  his  design,  and  was  obliged 
to  desist  Returning  to  the  same  bay  where 
he  had  been  sheltered,  he  landed  the  troops, 
and  be^n  bis  march  for  Crown-Point,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber. Having  secured  a  superiority  on  the 
lake,  he  now  employed  all  his  attention  in 
rearing  the  new  fortress  at  Crown-Point, 
together  with  three  small  out-forts  for  its 
better  defence;  in  opening  roads  oi  com- 
munication with  Ticonderoga,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  MasBachusetta  and  New^Hunp- 
shire;  and  in  making  dispositions  for  the 
winter-quarters  of  his  troops,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  country  firom  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy. 

NIAGARA  REDUCED. 
During  this  whole  summer  he  received 
not  the  least  intelligence  of  Mr.  Wolfe's 
operations,  except  a  few  hints  in  some  let- 
ters relating  to  the  exchansre  of  prisoners, 
that  came  from  the  French  general,  Mont- 
calm, who  gave  him  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Wolfe  bad  landed  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Quebec,  and  seemed  determined  to  indcr- 
take  the  siege  of  that  ci^;  that  he  hid 
honored  him  (the  French   genend)  wiii 
several  notes,  sometimes  couched  in  a  soocb- 
ing  strain,  sometimes  filled  wish  tbteats; 
that  the  French  army  intended  to  irive  hiib 
battle,  and  a  few  days  would  detennime  the 
fate  of  Quebec    Though  Mr.  Amliefstvas 
ignorant  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Quebec 
squadron,  bis  oommunicatioD  ooBtiBiied  oees 
with  the  forces  which  undertook  the  sieg? 
of  Niagara;  and  he  received  ea  eeooimt  o( 
their  success  before  he  had  <mitted  the  lines 
of  Ticonderoga.    General  PrideMiz,  witb 
his  body  of  troops,  reinforced  by  the  Indkn 
auxiliaries  under  Sir  William  JohiHloo,  ad- 
vanced to  the  cataract  of  Niafaia,  witbom 
being  exposed  to  the  least  iooonvenieDee 
on  his  march;  and  investing  the  French 
fortress  abput  the  middle  of  July,  earned  qd 
his  approaches  with  great  vigor  till  the 
twentieth  day  of  that  nu»thy  when  viadng 
the  trenches,  he  was  unfortwwl^  dain  by 
the  bursting  of  a  cohom.   Mr.  AmnerBt  vis 
no  sooner  informed  of  his  disaster,  than  be 
detached  brigadier-general  Gage  from  Ti- 
conderoga, to  assume  the  comnaand  of  da; 
army.    In  tbtf  mean  time  it  devolved  sa 
Sir  William  Johnston,  who  bapjiily  pn»e- 
cuted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor  wiik  bII 
the  success  that  could  have  been  dedtei. 
The  enemy,  alarmed  with  the  apprehensica 
of  losing  a  place  of  such  importaDee,  re- 
solved to  exert  their  endeavors  for  its  re- 
lief   Tliey  assembled  a  body  of  regiihr 
troops,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  oea, 
drawn  from  Detroit,  Venango,  and  PresqiQe 
Isle ;  abd  these,  with  a  number  of  lodiu 
auxiliaries,  were  detached  luider  the  cosh 
mand  of  monsieur  lyAubry,  on  an  atteoft 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  NiagaiiL    &- 
William  Johnston  having  received  intelii- 
^ence  of  their  design,  made  a  dispoaitioa  to 
intercept  them  in  their   march,    hi  tbe 
evening  he  ordered  the  light  inftntryaad 
piequets  to  post  themselves  to  the  IdL  oa 
the  road  leading  (rom  Niagara  Falls  to  the 
fortress :  these  were  remforoed  in  the  more- 
ing  with  the  grenadiers,  and  part  of  the 
forty-sixth  regiment,  commanded   by  lieu- 
tenantrcolonel  Massey ;  and  another  regi- 
ment, under   lieut^iant-colonel  FWtpibar. 
was  posted  at  the  tail  of  the  worfc^  in  oider 
to  support  the  guard  of  the  trencbea  Abotit 
eight  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  has^  is 
sight,  the  Indians  in  the  English  amy  s^ 
vanced  to  speak  with  their  countiyiiien  «bo 
served  under  the  French  banners ;  hot  tbs 
conference  was   declined  by  the  eoeiDT 
Then  the  French  Indians  having  uttered 
the  horrible  scream  called  the  war-wbocpL 
which  by  this  time  had  lost  its  eflfect  amoo^ 
the  British  forces,  the  enemy  began  d^ 
action  with    impetuosity:   but   they  net 
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rith  such  a  hot  reception  in  front,  while 
le  Indian  auziliariea  mil  upon  their  flanks, 
lat  in  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  their 
rhole  army  was  routed*  their  ^neral,  with 
11  his  oflicera,  taken,  and  the  pursuit  con- 
inued  through  the  woods  for  several  miles, 
nth  considerable  slaughter.  This  battle, 
/hich  happened  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
f  July,  having  been  fought  in  sight  of  the 
^rench  garnson  at  Niagara,  Sir  William 
ohnston  sent  major  Harvey  with  a  trumfiet 
o  the  oommandmg  officer,  tO  present  him 
yith  a  list  of  seventeen  officers  taken  in 
he  engagement,  and  to  exhort  him  to  sur- 
ender  bdbre  more  blood  was  shed,  while 
le  had  it  in  his  power  to  restrain  the  In- 
lians.  The  commandant,  having  certified 
limself  of  the  truth,  by  sending  an  c^lcer 
o  visit  the  prisoners,  agreed  to  treat,  and 
n  a  few  hoars  the  capitulation  was  ratified. 
The  garrison,  consistmg  of  six  hundred  and 
ieven  effective  men,  marched  out  with  the 
lonors  of  war,  in  order  to  be  embarked  in 
teasels  on  the  lake,  and  conveyed  in  the 
nost  expeditious  manner  to  New- York. 
They  laid  down  their  arms  when  they  em- 
aarked ;  but  were  permitted  to  keep  their 
^S*^^  '^  by  Proper  escort  protected 
from  the  savage  insolence  and  rapacity  of 
the  Indians.  All  the  women  were  conduct- 
ed, at  their  own  request,  to  Montreal ;  and 
the  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  bear 
the  &tijgue  of  travelling,  were  treated  with 
humanity.  This  was  uie  second  complete 
victory  obtained  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  in  the  course  of  the  same  war, 
by  Sir  William  Johnston,  who,  without  the 
help  of  a  military  education,  succeeded  so 
signally  in  the  field  by  dint  of  innate  coor- 
Bise  and  natural  sagacity.  What  remarks- 
bly  characterizes  mese  battles,  is  the  cil^ 
cumstance  of  his  having  taken  in  both  the 
commanders  of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  the 
war  in  general  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
singular  success  of  this  gentleman  and  the 
celebrated  lord  Clive,  two  seltought  gene- 
rals; who,  by  a  series  of  shining  actions, 
have  demonstrated  that  uninstructed  genius 
can,  by  its  own  internal  light  and  emcacy, 
rival,  if  not  eclipse,  the  acquired  art  of  dis- 
cipline and  experience.  Sir  William  John- 
ston was  not  more  serviceable  to  his  coun- 
try by  his  valor  and  conduct  in  the  field, 
than  by  the  influence  and  authority  which 
his  jufltice,  benevolence,  and  integrity  had 
acquired  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Six  Nations,  whom  he  not  only  assembled 
at  Niagara'  to  the  number  of  eleven  hun- 
dred, but  also  restrained  within  the  bounds 
of  good  order  and  moderation. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EXPEDITION 

AGAINST  QUEBEC. 
Tbe  reduction  of  Niagara,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Crown-Point,  were  exploits  much 
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more  easily  achieved  than  tbe  conquest  of 
Quebec,  the  great  object  to  which  all  these 
operations  were  subordinate.  Of  that  we 
now  come  to  give  the  detail,  finiught  with 
singular  adventures  and  surprising  events; 
in  Uie  course  of  which  a  noble  spirit  of  eiH 
terprise  was  displayed,  and  the  scenes  of 
war  were  exhibited  in  all  the  variety  of 
desolation.  It  was  about  the  middle  of 
Februaiy  that  a  considerable  squadron  sail- 
ed firom  England  for  Cape  Breton,  under 
the  command  of  admirals  Saundera  and 
Hdmes,  two  gentlemen  of  worth,  and  prob- 
ity, who  bad  on  several  occasions  signal- 
ized their  courage  and  conduct  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  By  the  twenty-firat 
day  of  April  they  were  in  sight  of  Louis- 
bouig;  kit  the  harbor  was  blocked  up  with 
ice  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  bear  away  for.Halifia  in  Nova-Scotia. 
From  henc^  rear-admiral  Durell  was  de- 
tached with  a  small  squadron  to  sail  up  the 
river  Saint  Laurence  as  fiir  as  the  lue  de 
Coudres,  in  order  to  intercept  any  supplies 
from  France  intended  for  Quebec :  he  ac- 
cordingly took  two  store-ships ;  but  he  was 
tfnticipated  by  seventeen  sail,  laden  with 
provision,  stores,  and  some  recruits,  under 
convoy  of  three  firigates,  which  had  already 
reached  the  capital  of  Canada.  Meanwhile 
admiral  Saunders  arrived  at  Louisbourg; 
and  the  troops  being  embarked,  to  the  nun^ 
ber  of  eight  thousand,  proceeded  ixp-^- 
river  without  further  delay.  The  opera- 
tions by  land  were  intrusted  to  the  conduct 
of  major-general  James  Wolfe,  whose  tal- 
ents liad  ehicme  with  si^  superior  lustre  at 
the  siege  of  Louisbeifrg ;  and  his  subor- 
dinates in  command  were  the  brigadien 
Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Murray;  all 
four  in  'the  flower  of  their  age,  who  had 
studied  the  military  art  with  equal  eager- 
ness and  proficiency,  and,  though  young  in 
years,  were  old  in  experience.  The  finit 
was  a  soldier  by  descent,  the  son  of  major- 
general  Wolfe,  a  veteran  officer  of  acknow- 
ledfired  capacity :  the  other  three  resembled 
each  other;  not  only  in  years, qualifications, 
and  station,  but  also  in  family  rank,  all  three 
being  the  sons  of  noblemen.  The  situation 
of  brigadier  Townshend  was  singular :  be 
had  served  abroad  in  the  last  war  with  re- 
putation, and  resigned  his  commission  du- 
ring the  peace,  in  disdain  at  some  hard 
usage  he  had  sustained  from  his  superiors. 
That  his  military  talents,  however,  might 
not  be  lost  to  his  country,  he  exercised  them 
with  equal  spirit  and  perseverance  in  pro- 
jecting and  promoting  the  plan  of  a  nation- 
al militia.  When  tl£  command  and  direo 
tion  of  tbe  army  devolved  to  a  new  leader, 
so  predommant  in  his  breast  was  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  the  bve  of  gloiy,  that 
though  heir  apparent  to  a  Briti^  peerage, 
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possessed  of  a  very  afflaent  fortune,  remark- 
ably dear  to  hiB  acquaintance*  and  solicited 
to  a  life  of  quiet  by  every  allurement  of 
domestic  felicity,  he  waived  these  consid- 
erations, he  burst  from  all  entanglements ; 
proflfered  his  services  to  his  sovereign; 
exposed  himself  to  the  perils  of  a  disagree- 
able Toyage,  the  riffors  of  a  severe  climate, 
and  the  hazard  of  a  campaign  peculiarly 
fraught  with  toil,  danger,  and  difficulty. 

GENERAL  WOLFE  LAIRDS  ON  THE 
ISLAND  OF  ORLEAN&  * 

Tbb  armament  intended  for  Quebec  sail- 
ed up  the  river  Saint  Laurence,  without 
having  met  with  any  interruption^  or  having 
perceived  an^  of  those  difficulties  and  peri£ 
with  which  it  had  been  reported  that  the 
navigation  of  it  was  attended.  Their  good 
fortune  in  this  particular,  indeed,  was  owin^ 
to  some  excellent  charts  of  the  river,  which 
had  been  found  in  vessels  taken  from  the 
enemy.  About  the  latter  end  of  June  the 
land  forces  were  disembarked  in  two  divis- 
ions upon  the  isle  of  Orleans,  situated  a  lit> 
tie  below  Quebec,  a  la^  fertile  island, 
well  cultivated,  prodncin?  plenty  of  grain, 
abounding  with  people,  villages,  and  pTanta^ 
tions.  General  Wolfe  no  sooner  landed  on 
the  island  of  Orleans,  than  he  distributed  a 
manifesto  among  the  French  colonists,  giv- 
ing them  to  understand  that  the, king  his 
master,  justly  exasperated  against  the 
French  monarch,  had  equipped  a  considere- 
ble  armament  ui  order  to  humUe  his  pride, 
and  was  determined  to  reduce  the  most  con- 
siderable French  settlements  in  America. 
He  declared  it  was  not  against  the  industri- 
ous peasants,  their  wives  and  children,  nor 
against  the  ministers  of  religion,  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  war;  on  the  contrary,  he 
lamented  the  misfortunes  to  which  they 
must  be  exposed  by  the  quarrel ;  he  ofiered 
them  his  protection ;  and  promised  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  temporal  possessions,  83 
well  as  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
provided  they  wouM  remain  quiet,  and  take 
no  part  in  the  diffbrence  between  the  two 
crowns.  He  observed  that  the  English  were 
mastera  of  the  river  Saint  Laurence,  so  as 
to  intercept  all  succors  from  Europe;  and 
bad,  besides,  a  powerful  army  on  the  conti- 
nent, under  the  command  of  general  Am- 
herst. He  affirmed  that  the  reeolotion  they 
ought  to  take  was  neither  difficult  nor  doubt- 
ful; as  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  valor 
would  be  useless,  and  serve  only  to  deprive 
them  of  the  advantages  which  they  might 
reap  from  their  neutrality.  He  reminded 
them  that  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the 
French  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
in  America  would  excuse  the  most  severe 
reprisals;  but  Britons  were  too  generous  to 
follow  such  barbarous  examples.  He  again 
ofiered  to  the  Canadians  the  sweets  of  peace, 


amidst  the  horrors  of  war ;  and  left  it  10 
themselves  to  detenniae  their  own  ftte  by 
their  own  condact  He  eacpreased  hia  hope 
that  the  worhl  would  do  bin  jnstieev  riuold 
they  oblige  him,  by  rejsdtmg  tiieae  frvon- 
ble  terms,  to  adopt  violeBt  mesKBea.  He 
expatiated  upoo  the  atreiigth  and  powei;  as 
well  aa  npoa  the  generosity,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  thus  stretdiing  out  the  hand  of  bo- 
manity ;  a  hand  ready  to  aflsiat  tbem  oa  aS 
occaaiooa,  even  when  Fiance  waa  I7  hrr 
weakness  compelled  to  abandon  lliem  ia  the 
most  critical  conjuoctare.  Tfaia  dedantioa 
produeed  no  immediate  efiect ;  nor  ioaeHi 
did  the  Canadians  depend  on  tiie  aacentj 
and  promised  faith  of  a  nation,  whom  then- 
prieats  had  industrioosly  repreaenlcd  as  lix 
most  savage  and  cruel  enemy  oa  earth. 
Poesessed  of  these  ootiona^  which  prevailed 
even  among  the  better  sort,  they  dbat  iq 
abandon  their  halntationa,  and  ezpase  thcs- 
selves  and  fiunilies  to  certain  niin,  in  po- 
voking  the  English  by  the  moat  ciael  hia- 
tilitiea,  rather  than  be  quiet,  and  confide  is 
the  general's  promise  of  protection.  Lntek 
of  pursuing  this  prudent  plan  of  condacu 
they  jomed  the  scalping  parties  (9)  cf  b- 
dians  who  skulked  among  the  woods;  aad 
falling  upon  the  English  Hlfai|;gkga  by  far- 
prise,  butchered  them  with  the  most  inks- 
man  barbarity.  Blr.  Wolfe,  whoK  natore 
revolted  against  this  wanton  and  perfifincff 
cruelty,  sent  a  letter  to  the  French  geaenl 
representing  that  such  enormities 
trary  to  the  rules  of  war  observed 
civilized  nations,  diahonomble  to  the 
of  F^nce,  and  disgncefu]  to  human  m- 
ture ;  he  therefore  desired  the  French  colo- 
nists and  Indians  might  be  reairained  wrtk- 
in  due  bounds,  otherwise  he  wooid  bent 
their  villages,  desolate  their  plantaiioaB^  aad 
retaliate  upon  the  persons  of  his  priseaers 
whatever  cruelties  should,  in  the  se^nri,  be 
committed  on  the  soldiers  or  aalneetB  of  bi* 
master.  In  all  probability  the  nench  psa- 
eral's  authority  was  not  sufficient  to  kndie 
the  ferocity  of  the  savages,  who  coatifined 
to  scalp  and  murder,  with  the  most  broatl 
appetite  for  blood  and  revenge ;  so  tbat  Mr. 
Wolfo,  in  order  to  intimidate  tke  eoeniy 
into  a  cessation  of  these  outt^gea;  found  it 
necessary  to  connive  at  sonae  inegnlaritie> 
in  the  way  bf  retaliation. 

M.  de  Montcalm,  who  comnnaAcd  ihi* 
French  troops,  though  superior  in  nonbtf 
to  the  invaders,  very  wisely  resolved  toae^ 
pend  upon  the  natural  strei^;th  of  tbe 
country,  which  appeared  almoet  insuraMaot- 
able,  and  had  carefully  taken  all  lus  precao- 
tions  of  defence.  The  city  of  Qoehsc  m 
tolerably  fortified,  secured  vrith  a  aBneioai 
garrison,  and  plentifolly  supplied  with  pi^ 
virion  and  ammunition.  Montcahn  had  ir- 
inforced  the  troops  of  the  cokmy  mA  iir 
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egular  battalk»i8  fonaed  of  the  best  of  the 
ihabitantB,  coropleteiy  disciplined  all  the 
Canadians  of  the  neighborhood  capable  of 
earing  arms,  and  several  tribes  of  savaffes. 
Vith  this  army  he  had  taken  the  field  in 

very  advantageous  sitnatioo,  encamped 
long  the  shore  of  Beaufinrt,  from  the  river 
it  Charles  to  the  fidls  of  Montmorenei, 
very  accessible  part  being  deeply  intrench- 
d.  To  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec 
gainst  such  odds  and  advantages,  was  not 
oly  a  deviation  from  the  established  max- 
tne  of  war,  bat  a  rash  enterprise,  seeming* 
Y  urged  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
ictates  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Wolfe  was 
veil  acquainted  with  all  the  difficulties  of 
he  undertaking;  but  he  knew  at  the  same 
ime  he  should  always  have  it  in  his  power 
0  retreat,  in  ease  of  emergency,  while  the 
Sritish  squadron  maintaiiMd  its  station  in 
he  river ;  he  was  not  without  hope  of  being 
oined  by  general  Amiherst;  and  he  was 
tiinulated  by  an  appetite  for  glory,  which 
he  prospect  of  accumulated  dangers  could 
lot  allay.  Understanding  that  there  was  a 
ody  of  the  enemy  posted,  with  cannon,  at 
he  point  of  Levi,  on  the  south  shore,  oppo- 
ite  the  city  of  Quebec  he  detached  against 
hem  brigadier  Monckton,  at  the  hmd  of 
9ur  battelions,  who  passed  the  river  at 
light;  and  next  morning,  having  skirmish, 
d  with  some  of  the  enemy^s  ivegulars, 
bliged  them  to  retire  from  that  post,  which 
he  fiUglish  immediately  occupied.  At  the 
ame  time  cobnel  Carlton,  with  another  de- 
BLchment,  took  possession  of  the  western 
oint  <^  the  island  of  Orleans :  and  both 
hese  posts  were  fortified,  in  order  to  antici- 
late  the  enemy;  who,  had  they  kept  pos- 
ession  of  either,  might  have  rendered  it 
napoesible  ibr  any  &ip  to  lie  at  anchor 
vithin  two  miles  of  Quebec.  Besides,  the 
oint  of  Levi  was  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
ity,  against  which  a  battery  of  mortars  and 
Ttillery  was  immediately  erected.  Mont' 
aim,  foreseeing  the  effect  of  this  manoeu* 
re,  detached  a  body  of  sixteen  hundred  men 
icross  the  river,  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
vorks  before  they  were  completed ;  but  the 
detachment  fell  into  disorder,  fired  upon 
tach  other,  and  retired  in  confiision.  The 
wittery  being  finished  withou]t  fbrther  inter- 
iiption,  the  cannons  and  mortars  began  to 
)lay  with  such  success,  that  in  a  litde  time 
he  upper  town  was  considerably  damaged, 
md  the  lower  town  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
'ubbish. 

EIiiPLISH  FLEET  DAMAGED. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  was  exposed 
:o  the  most  imminent  danger.  Immediately 
ifler  the  troops  had  been  landed  on  the 
sland  of  Orleans,  the  wind  increased  to  a 
'urious  storm,  which  blew  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  many  transports  ran  feul  of  one 


another,  and  were  disabled.  A  number  of 
boats  and  small  craft  foundered*  and  divers 
large  ships  lost  their  aiichoia.  The  enemy 
resolving  to  take  advantage  of  the  oonfu' 
aioD  which  they  imagined  Uiia  disaster  must 
imve  produced,  prepared  seven  fire-8hip»; 
and  at  midnight  sent  them  down  fipom  Qu^ 
bee  among  the  tranaport%  which  lav  so 
thick  as  to  cover  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
river.  The  scheme,  though  well  contrived, 
and  seasonably  executed,  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  deliberatioD  oi  the  Briti^  ad- 
mirals and  the  dexterity  of  his  mariners, 
who  resolutelv  boarded  the  fire-ships,  and 
towed  them  nst  agrocmd,  where  they  lay 
burninff  to  the  water*s  edge^  without  having 
done  Uie  least  prejudice  to  the  iSnglisn 
squadron.  On  the  very  same  day  of  the 
suoceeding  month,  they  sent  down  a  raft  of 
fire-ships,  or  radeaux,  which  were  likewise 
coosumed  without  producing  any  efl^t 

GENERAL  WOLFE  ENCAMPS  NEAR  THE 
FALLS  OF  THE  MONTMORENCI. 
Thi  works  for  the  security  of  the  hos* 
iHtal  and  the  stores,  on  the  island  of  Orleazis, 
being  finished,  the  British  forces  crossed 
the  north  channel  in  the  boats;  and,  land- 
ing under  cover  of  two  sloops,  encamped  on 
the  side  of  the  river  Montmorenci,  which 
divided  them  fixmi  the  left  of  the  enemy. 
Next  morning  a  company  of  rangers  post- 
ed in  a  wood  to  cover  some  workmen,  were 
attacked  by  the  French  Indians,  and  totally 
defeated;  however,  the  nearest  troops  ad- 
vancing, repulsed  the  Indians  in  their  turn 
with  considerable  loss.  The  reasons  that 
induced  general  Wolfe  to  choose  this  sit- 
uatk>n  by  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  in 
which  he  was  divided  from  Quebec  by  this 
and  another  river  called  St  Charies,  he  ex- 
plained in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
He  observed,  that  the  ground  which  he  had 
chosen  was  high,  and  in  some  measure  come 
manded  the  opposite  side  on  which  the  ene- 
my was  posted :  that  there  was  a  ford  below 
the  Falk  passable  in  every  tide  for  some 
hours  at  the  latter  part  of  the  ebb  and  be- 
ginning of  the  flood;  and  he  hoped  that 
means  migM  be  found  of  passing  the  river 
higher  up^  so  as  to  fight  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm  upon  less  dindvantageous  terms 
than  those  oi  directly  attacking  bis  intrench- 
menta  Accordingly,  in  reconnoitring  the 
river  Montmorenci,  a  ford  was  discovered 
about  three  miles  above;  but  the  opposite 
banks,  which  were  naturally  steep  ana  cov- 
ered with  woods,  the  enemy  had  intrenched 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  almost  in- 
accessible. The  escort  was  twice  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  who  were  as  often  repulsed ; 
but  these  rencounters  cost  the  Engliib  about 
forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  including 
some  officersi  Some  shrewd  objections 
might  be  started  to  the  general*s  choice  of 
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ground  on  thiB  occasion.  He  could  not  act 
at  all  without  paasinff  the  river  Montmo- 
renci  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  and  at- 
tacking an  enemy  superior  to  himself  in 
number,  secured  by  reaoubts  and  intrench- 
mentsw  Had  he  even,  fay  dint  of  extraor- 
dinary valor,  driven  them  from  these  strong 
posts,  the  success  must  have  cost  him  a 
great  number  of  officers  and  men :  and  the 
ej)emy  miffht  have  retreated  behind  the 
river  St  Charles,  which  he  also  must  have 
passed  under  the  same  disadvantages,  before 
he  could  begin  his  operations  against  the 
city  of  CtuoTOc.  Had  his  ffood  fortune  en- 
abled him  to  surmount  all  Uiese  difficulties, 
and  after  all  to  defeat  the  enemy  in  a  pitch- 
ed battle,  the  garrison  of  Quebec  might 
have  been  reinforced  by  the  wreck  of  their 
army;  and  he  could  not,  with  any  probabUity 
of  success,  have  undertaken  the  siege  of  an 
extensive  fortified  place,  which  he  had  not 
troops  sufficient  to  invest,  and  whose  garri- 
son would  have  been  nearly  equal  in  num- 
be>  to  the  sum  total  of  the  troops  he  com- 
manded. At  any  rate,  the  chance  of  a  fair 
engagement  in  the  open  field  was  what  he 
had  uttle  reason  to  expect  in  that  situation, 
from  the*  known  experience,  and  the  ap- 
parent conduct,  of  the  French  genend. 
These  objections  appeared  so  obvious  and 
important  that  general  Wolfe  would  not 
determine  to  riuc  an  attack,  until  he  had 
surveyed  the  upper  part  of  the  river  St 
Laurence,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  place 
more  fiivorable  for  a  descent 

On  the  eighteenth  of  July,  the  admiral, 
at  his  request,  sent  two  ships  of  war,  two 
armed  sloops,  and  some  transports  with 
troops  on  board,  up  the  river:*  and  they 
passed  the  city  of  Quebec,  without  having 
sustained  any  damage.  The  general,  being 
on  board  this  little  armament,  carefully  of 
served  the  banks  on  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
which  were  extremely  difficult  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground ;  and  these  difficulties 
were  redouble!  by  the  foresight  and  pre- 
caution of  the  French  commander.  Though 
a  descent  seemed  impracticable  between 
the  city  and  Cape  Rouge,  whe^  it  was  in- 
tended, general  Wolfe,  in  order  to  divide 
the  enemy's  force,  and  procure  intelligence, 
ordered  a  detachment,  under  the  command 
of  oolonel  Carlton,  to  land  higher  up,  at  the 
Point  au  Tremble,  to  which  place  he  vras 
informed  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Quebec  had  retired  with  tlieir  most  valu- 
able ef^ts.  This  service  was  performed 
with  little  loss;  and  some  prisoners  were 
brought  away,  but  no  magazme  was  discov- 
ered. The  genera],  thus  disappointed  in 
his  expectation,  returned  to  Montmorenci, 
where  brigadier  Townshend  had,  fayonain- 
taining  a  superior  fire  across  that  river,  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  erecting  a  battery,! 


which  would  have  commanded  the  fiiglisfc 
camp ;  and  now  he  resolved  to  attack  ^tem, 
though  posted  to  great  advantage,  and  eveiy- 
where  prepared  to  give  him  a  waim  recep- 
tion.   His  design  was,  first  to  redoce  a  de^ 
tached  redoubt,  cloae  to  the  water^s  e^, 
seemingly  situated  without  gon-sliot  of  the 
intrenchment  on  the  hilL    Sbonld  tliis  for- 
tification be  supported  by  the  enemy,  be 
fi>resaw  that  he  should  be  aUe  to  bring  on  a 
general  enj^agement:  on  the  oontimiy,  sbadk 
tiiey  remain  tame  spectatorB  at  ha  reduce 
tion,  he  could  aftenvazda  exninine  their  aim- 
ation  at  leisure,  and  determine  the  pbce  at 
which  they  could  be  moat  easily  attacked. 
Preparations  were  accoirdingfy  made  for 
storming  the  redoubt    On  &e  hit  day  of 
July,  in  the  forenoon,  part  of  bn|ailier 
Monckton*s  brigade  waa  embarked  m  the 
boats  of  the  fleet,  to  be  traaqxntad  fiora 
the  point  of  Levi.   The  two  bngadea,  cob* 
manded  by  the  bngadiets  Townsbend  and 
Murray,  were  drawn  out,  in  onler  to  pas 
the  ford  when  it  should  be  necessaij.    To 
facilitate  their  passa^  the  admiral  had 
stationed  the  Centurion  ship  of  war  id  the 
channel,  to  check  the  fire  of  tbe  lower  faat> 
tery,  by  which  the  fiird  was  oooimended :  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery  wasplaced  npor 
the  eminence,  to  batter  and  enfibde  the  lefi 
of  the  enemy's  intrenclunent ;  and  t«o  fihf> 
bottomed  armed  vessels,  prepared  fer  the 
purpose,  were  run  aground  near  the  re- 
doubt, to  favor  the  descent  of  the  fivcea 
The  manifest  confiisian  produced  amov  the 
French  by  these  previous  meaaoies,  an  W 
the  fire  of  the  Centurion,  wbicb  was  wA 
directed    and   sustained,    determined   Mr. 
Wolfe  to  storm  this  intrenchment  wilfaost 
further  delay.    Orders  were  received  tint 
the  brigadiers  should  put  their  troops  in  bkv 
tion  at  a  certain  signal,  which  was  aeooid- 
ingly  made  at  a  proper  time  of  the  tide. 
Many  of  the  boats  irom  Point  Levi  ns 
a^und  upon  a  ledge  that  rana  off  a  cob- 
siderable  distance  from  the  aboie ;  and  thi§ 
accident  occasioned  a  disoider,  by  which  ap 
much  time  was  lost,  that  the  general  «a« 
obliged  to  stop  the   march    of  higadier 
Townshend*8  corps,  which  be  piaueiwd  to 
be  in  motion.    In  tiie  mean  time,  the  boats 
were  floated  and  ranged  in  proper  order. 
though  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of  flfast  and 
shells ;  and  the  general  in  peraon  soandiiie^ 
the  shore,  pointed  out  the  ^ce  where  tb^ 
troops  niight  disembark  wiui  tbe  least  ^&- 
culty.    'niirteen  companies  of  gTeaadieisL 
and  two  hundred  men  of  the  secovd  Ameri- 
can battalion,  were  tbe  first  wto  haki. 
They  bad  received  orders  to  form  in  fee* 
distinct  bodies,  and  hegm  tbe  attack,  f» 
ported  by  the  corps  of  brigadier  MonckioB. 
as  soon  as  the  other  troops  sbooid  have 
ed  the  ford,  and  be  near  enoogb  to 
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ribate  to  tbeir  asHbtance.    These  instruo- 
ioDfl^  however,  were  entirely  neglected, 
fefore  Mr.  Moockton  had  landed,  aiSl  white 
ffigadier  Townebend  was  on  hia  inarch  at 
L  coBfiiderahle   diatance,    the   grenadiei% 
vithout  wiiiting  lo  he  drawB  up  in  a  regular 
orm,  impetuously  rustied  towards  the  ene- 
ny's  intrenchmenta  in  the  utnoet  disorder, 
rheir  courafe  served  to  increaae  their  mis- 
brtaoe.    The  first  fire  they  received  did 
uch  execution  among  them,  that  they  were 
>bliged  to  shelter  thrauelvee  under  the  re- 
loubt  which  the  French  had  abaodoiied  at 
heir  approach.    In  this  unoomfortahle  situ* 
ttion  toiey  remained  some  time,  anaUe-to 
bnn  under  so  hot  a  fire,  BotwithBtandiag 
be  utoKwt  eflbrfs  of  many  gallant  officers, 
vho  lavishly  expesed^  and  even  lost  their 
ives,  in  the  honorable  discharge  of  their 
luty.  [SeenoUim.altkeend^tkUVoi.] 
The  general,  seeing  all  their  efforts  abortive, 
>rdered  them  to  retreat,  and  form  behind 
VIonckton*s  brigade,  which  was  bv  this  time 
ended,  and  drawn  up  mi  the  beach  in  older. 
They  accordinglv  retired  in  confiisioiv  leai»- 
ag  a  considervMo  number  lying  on  the  fitdd, 
o  the  barbarity  of  the  Indian  savages^  who 
nassacred  the  living,  and  scalped  the  dead, 
>vea  in  the  sight  of  tbeir  indignant  eom- 
Nuiions.  This  unhappy  accident  occasioned 
i  new  delay,  and  the  day  was  already  far 
kdvanced.    The  wind  began  to  blow  with 
incoromoo  violence,  and  the  tide  t»  make; 
»  that  in  case  of  a  second  repulse,  the  re« 
real  of  brigadier  Townshend  might  have 
leen  rendered  hazardous  and  uncertain; 
tf  r.  Wolfe,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  d^ 
list,  and  returned  without  further  molesta- 
ioQ  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  Mont- 
DorencL    The  admiral  ordered  the   two 
ressels  which  were  aground  to  be  set  on 
ire,  that  they  might  not  fiill  into  the  hands 
»f  the  enemv.    The  advaotagee  that  fiivap* 
m1  an  attack  in  this  part,  consisted  of  tiie 
bllowing  particulars: — All  the  artiUery 
x>old  be  used  with  good  efiect,  all  the  troops 
:ould  act  at  once ;  and,  in  case  of  a  mis- 
:arriage,  the  retreat  was  secure  and  open, 
it  least  fi>r  a  certain  time  of  the  tide.  Tkesei, 
iowever,  seemed  to  be  overbalanced  by 
>tber  considerations.  The  enemy  were  post- 
ed on  a  commanding  eminence ;  the  beach 
vas  covered  with  deep  mud,  slippery,  and 
iroken  into  holes  and  gdilies;  the  hiU  was 
;teep,  and  in  some  places  impracticable ;  the 
;nemy  were  numerous,  and  poured  in  a 
ery  severe  fire  from  their  intrenchments. 
lad  the  attack  succeeded,  the  loasof  the 
i^nj^lish  must  have  been  very  heavy,  and 
hat  of  the  French  inconsiderable,  because 
he  neighboring  woods  afibrded  them  im- 
nediate  shelter.     Finally,  the    river  St 
^harles  still  remained  to  be  passed,  before 
he  town  could  be  invested. 


BRIGADIER  MURRAY  DETACHED  UP  THE 

RIVER. 

Imhkdiatelt  after  this  mortifying  check, 
in  which  above  hve  hundred  men,  and  many 
brave  officers,  were  lost,  the  general  detached 
brigadier  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
in  transports,  above  the  town,  to  coKi|ierate 
with  rear-admiral  Halswia,  whom  the  admi- 
ral had  senl  up  with  some  fhioe  against  the 
French  shipping,  which  he  hoped  to  destroy. 
The  hrigaoiev  wan  likewiae  instraeted  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  fitting  the  ene* 
my*s  detachments,  and  even  of  provoking 
them  to  battlok   In  parsuance  ef  toBoe  direc- 
tiooe^  he  twice  attempted  to  land  on  the  north 
shore ;  bat  these  attempts  were  unsaeeessfal. 
The  third  effort  was  more  fbrtnnata    He 
made  a  sadden  deecent  at  Ghambaud,  and 
burned  a  coosiderahle  magazine,  filled  with 
arms,  clothing,  previakxi,  and  ammunition. 
The  eneaoy's  ships  being  secured  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  approached,  and  nothing 
else  occurring  that  required  the  brigadier^ 
kmger  stay,  hs  returned  to  the  camp,  with 
intelligence  obtained  from  his  prisoners,  that 
the  Ibft  of  Niagara  was  taken,  Crown-Point 
abandoned,  and  general  Amherst  empbyed 
m  making  preparations  to  attack  the  corps 
at  the  Isia  aux  Nois^  commanded  br  M. 
Buriemaque.    The  disaster  at  the  Falls  of 
MooUnorenci  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  general  Wdfe,  whose  spirit  was  too 
great  to  brook  the  SBOst  distant  prospect  of 
censure  or  di^graeei    He  knew  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  English  people — ^rash,  impatient, 
and  capricious;  elevated  to  ezokation  by 
that  least  gleam  of  soccesa^  d^ected  even  to 
deepondencv  l^  the   most   mconsiderafale 
frown  of  adverse  Jhrtune ;  sanguine,  even 
to  childish  hyperbole,  in  applMding  those 
servants  of  the  public  who  have  prospered 
in  their  undertaking  damonoos,  to  a  degree 
of  perseeutioB,  agamst  those  who  have  mia* 
carried  in  their  eadeavors,  without  any  ia- 
veetigatien  of  merit,  without  any  considerai- 
tioB  of  cireumstanoes.    A  keen  sense  of 
these  vexatious  peculiarities  ceaspiring  with 
the  shame  of  disappointment,  and  eager  de- 
sire of  retrieving  the  laurel  that  he  might 
by  some  be  supj^oed  to  have  lost  at  the  Falls 
<»  Montmorenci,  and  the  despair  of  finding 
such  an  occasion,  excited  an  internal  agita- 
tkm,  vrfaicb   visibly  afifiscted  his   external 
fiame,  and  disordered  his  whole  constitutkm» 
which  was  naturally  delicate  and  tender. 
Among  those  who  shared  his  confidence,  he 
was  often  seen  to  sigh ;  he  was  often  heard 
to  complain ;  and  even  in  the  transports  of 
bis  cba^frin  declare,  that  he  would  never  re- 
turn without  success,  to  be  expoasd,  ss  other 
un£>rtunato  commanders  had  been^  to  the 
censure  and  reproach  of  an  ignorant  and  un- 
grateful populace.   This  tumult  of  the  mind» 
added  to  the  fiitiguee  of  the  body  he  had 
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UDderijone,  produced  a  fever  and  dysentery, 
by  which  for  some  time  he  was  totally  dis- 
abled. 

Before  he  recovered  any  degree  of  strength, 
he  desired  the  general  officers  to  consult  to- 
gether for  the  public  utility.  It  was  their 
opinioB,  that,  the  points  of  Levi  and  Orleans 
being  left  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  the 
rest  ef  the  troops  should  be  conveyed  up  the 
river,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  enemy  from 
their  present  situation,  and  bring  them  if 
noasibie  to  an  engagement  This  measure, 
however,  was  not  adopted,  until  the  general 
and  admiral  had  reconnoitred  the  town  of 
Quebec,  with  a  view  to  a  general  assault ; 
and  concluded  from  their  own  obeeirations, 
reinforced  fay  the  opinion  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
^with>  the  interior  of  the  place,  that  such  an 
attack  could  not  be  hazuded  with  nnj  tiroe- 
pect  of  succesBL  The  ships  of  war,  maeed, 
might  have  silenced  the  batteries  of  tiie 
lower  town,  but  they  could  not  afiect  the 
upper  worfcB,  from  which  they  must  have 
sustained  considerable  damage.  Wheh  we 
consider  the  situation  of  this  place,  and  the 
fortifications  with  which  it  was  secured; 
the  natural  strength  of  the  country ;  the 
gteat  number  of  vessels  and  floating  batte- 
ries they  had  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
river ;  uie  skill,  valor,  superior  force,  and 
uncommon  vigilance  of  the  enemy ;  their 
numerous  bodies  of  savages  continually 
hovering  about  the  posts  mthe  English,  to 
surprise  parties,  and  harass  detachments; 
we  must  own  that  there  vras  such  a  oombi- 
natioo  of  difficulties  as  might  have  dis- 
couraged and  perplexed  the  most  resolute 
and  intelligent  commander. 

THE  TROOPS  LAND  AT  THE  HEIGHTS  OF 

ABRAHAM 
In  consequence  of  the  resolution  taken  to 
quit  the  camp  at  Montmorenci,  the  troops 
and  artillery  were  reimbarked,  and  landed 
at  Point  I^vi:  they  afterwards  passed  up 
the  river  in  traxisports;  while  admiral 
Holmes  made  a  movement  with  his  ships, 
to  amuse  the  enemy  posted  on  the  north 
shore:  and  the  men  being  much  crowded 
on  board,  the  general  ordered  one-half  of 
them  to  be  landed  for  refreshment  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  As  no  possibility 
appeared  of  annoying  the  enemy  above  the 
town,  the  ecbeme  of  operations  was  totaUy 
changed.  A  plan  was  formed  for  conveying 
the  troops  farther  down  in  boats,  and  landing 
them  in  the  night  within  a  league  of  Cape 
Diamond,  in  hopes  of  ascending  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  which  rise  abruptly  with  a  steep 
ascent  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  they 
might  take  possession  of  the  ground  on  the 
back  of  the  city,  where  it  was  but  indiffer- 
ently fortified.  The  dangers  and  difficulties 
attending  the  execution  of  this  design  were 


so  peculiarly  discoursing,  that  one  wook 
imagine  it  could  not  nave  been  emfaraos 
but  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  that  boidered  a 
desperation.    The  stream   was  rapid;  ^ 
shore  shelving ;  the  bank  of  the  river  liaec 
with  sentinels;  the  landing-place  ao  narruv 
as  to  be  easU^  missed  in  &e  dark ;  and  cb^ 
^[Tound  so  difficult  as  hardly  to  be  annnoimte^ 
m  the  day-time,  had  no  opposition  been  ex- 
pected.  If  the  enemy  had  received  the  leaa 
mtimation  from  spy  or  deserter,  or  even  wos^ 
pected  the  scheme;  had  the  embarkatioa 
been  disordered  in  consequence  of  the  dark* 
nesB  of  the  night,  the  rapidity  6t  the  iiw&. 
or 'the  shelving  nature  erf*  the  north  absR, 
near  which  they  were  ofal^ed  to  row ;  had 
one  sentinel  been  alaime^  or  the  landiag- 
place  much  mistaken ;  the  he^ta  of  Abn- 
nam  must  have  been  mstantly  aecored  bv 
such  a  force  as  would  have  rendered  the  na- 
dertaking  abortive :  oonfbsnn  would  Deoes- 
sarilv  have  ensued  in  the  dark;  and  ths 
would   have  naturally  produced  a   paak, 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  U>  the  greetcf 
part  of  the  detachment    These  ohjectioof 
could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  the  gal- 
lant Wolfo,  who  nevertheleas  adopted  the 
plan  without  hesitation,  and  even  ezeeuted 
It  in  person ;  though  at  that  time  laborn^ 
under  a  severe  dysentery  and  fever,  whkt 
had  exhausted  his  constitution,  and  redoced 
him  almost  to  an  eztremi^  of  weaknesa 
The  preiHous  steps  being  taken,  and  te  tane 
fixed  for  this  hazardous  attempt,  admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  sqaadroo  foither  op 
the  river,  about  three  leagues  above  the  place 
appointed  for  the  disembarkatioii,  that  be 
might  deceive  the  enemy,  and  amuse  M.  de 
Bougainville,  whom  Montcalm  had  detacM 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  to  watch  the  no- 
tions of  that  squadron :  but  the  Engliab  ad- 
miral vras  directed  to  sail  down  the  river  a 
the  night,  so  as  to  protect  the  landing  of  tlie 
forces;  and  these  orders  he  panctaally  fiil- 
filled.    On  the  twelfth  day  of  Septenber. 
an  hour  after  midnight,  the  fint  emfaajkidoa, 
consisting  of  four  complete  resimeDti^  tbe 
light  infimtry  commanded  by  c^Mond  Hove, 
a  detschment  of  Highlandera,  and  die  Ame- 
rican grenadiers,  was  made  in  fbt-boctomed 
boats,  under  the  immediate  nnmnmnA  of  the 
brigadiers  Monckton  and  Murray;  tboogb 
general  Wolfo  accompanied  them  in  penoc, 
and  was  amoo^  the  first  who  landed;  vd 
they  beffan  to  nil  down  with  tbe  tide,  to^ 
intended  place  of  disembarkation ;  iowia|r 
close'  to  the  north  shore,  in  oider  to  find  it 
the  more  easily.    Without  any  disorder  tbe 
boats  glided  gentlv  along,  but  %  the  npdity 
of  tbe  tide,  and  the  darkness  ofifte  ni^c. 
the  boats  overshot  the  mark,  and  the  troops 
landed  a  little  below  tbe  place  at  which  the 
disembarkation  was  int^ed.     [See  neie 
SV.atthe  end  ofiku  V6L\    Aa  the  traopi 
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landed,  the  boats  were  sent  faeck  iar  the  sec- 
ond embarkatioD,  which  was  auperintended 
t>7  brigadier  Townshend.  *  In  fbe  mean  time, 
colonel  Howe,  with  the  light  in&ntiy  and 
iie  Highlanders,  ascended  the  woodj  preci- 
noes  with  admirahle  courage  and  activi^ ; 
md  dislodged  a  serjeant*s  guard,  which  de- 
fended a  small  intrenched  narrow  path,  by 
vhich  alone  the  rest  of  the  forces  could 
'each  the  summit  Then  thej  mounted 
without  further  molestation  from  the  enemy, 
ind  the  ^neral  drew  them  up  in  order  as 
hey  amved.  Monsieur  de  Montcalm  no 
looner  understood  that  the  English  had  gained 
he  heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  a  manner 
xxnmanded  the  town  on  its  weakest  part, 
ban  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle ;  and  be- 
^  his  march  without  delay,  after  havinff 
»]Jected  his  whole  force  from  the  side  ^ 
Seauport. 

BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 
Genbral  Wolfe,  perceiving  the  enemy 
crossing  the  river  St  Charles,  began  to  form 
lis  own  line,  which  consisted  of  six  bat- 
alions,  and  the  Louisbourg  mnadiers;  the 
ight  commanded  by  brigadier  Monckton, 
lod  the  left  by  brigadier  Murray:  to  the 
ear  of  the  left,  colonel  Howe  was  posted 
vith  his  liffht  infantry,  just  returned  from  a 
bur-gun  battery,  which  they  had  taken 
without  opposition.  M.  de  Montcalm  ad- 
ancing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  his  in- 
ention  was  to  flank  the  left  of  the  English, 
rigadier  Townshend  was  sent  thither  with 
he  regiment  of  Amherst,  which  he  formed 
n  poience^  presenting  a  double  front  to  the 
nemy:  he  was  afterwards  reinforced  by 
wo  battalions;  and  the  reserve  consisted 
f  one  regiment  drawn  up  in  eiffht  sub- 
ivisions,  with  large  intervals.  The  right 
f  the  enemy  was  composed  of  half  the 
olony  troops,  two  battalions,  and  a  body  of 
'anadions  and  savages:  their  centre  cou- 
nted of  a  column  formed  bv  two  other 
3£fular  battalions;  and  on  the  left  one  bat- 
ilion,  with  the  remainder  of  the  cokmy 
t)op6,  was  posted:  the  bushes  and  corn- 
elds  in  theur  front  were  lined  with  fifteen 
undred  of  their  best  marksmen,  who  kept 
p  an  irregular  gallinf  fire,  which  proved 
tal  to  many  braye  officers,  thus  singled 
jt  for  destruction.  This  fire,  indeed,  was 
I  some  measure  checked  by  the  advanced 
wis  of  the  British  line,  who  pioneered 
ith  the  enemy  fi>r  some  hours  before  the 
ittle  began.  Both  armies  were  destitute 
'  artillery  except  two  small  pieces  on  the 
ie  of  the  French,  and  a  single  gun  which 
e  £n£flish  seamen  made  shift  to  draw  up 
3m  the  landing-placa  This  was  very 
ell  eervedf  and  galled  their  column  se- 
rrely.  At  length,  about  nine  in  the  mom- 
or,  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  charge  with 
eat  order  and  vivacity,  though  their  fire 


was  irregolar  and  ineffectual.  On  the  con- 
trai^,  the  British  Ibroes  reserved  their  shot 
until  the  French  had  approached  within  forty 
yards  of  their  line :  then  they  poured  in  a 
terrible  discharge;  and  contmued  the  fire 
with  such  delil^ration  and  spirit,  as  oould 
not  fiul  toproduce  a  very  considerable  ei^t 
General  Wolfe  was  stationed  on  the  right, 
at  the  head  of  Bragg's  regiment  and  the 
Louisbourg  grenadiers,  where  the  attack 
was  most  warm.  As  he  stood  conspicuous 
in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed 
at  by  the  enemy^s  marksmen,  and  received 
a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which  however  did  not 
oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  Having  wrapped 
a  handkerchief  round  his  hand,  he  continu- 
ed giving  orders  without  the  least  emotion ; 
andadvanced  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers 
with  their  bayonets  fixed;  wh^  another 
ball  unfortunately  pierced  the  breast  of  this 
young  hero  (10),  who  fell  in  the  arms  of 
victory,  just  as  the  enemy  gave  way.  At 
this  very  instant,  every  separate  regiment 
of  the  British  army  seemA  to  exert  itself 
for  the  honor  of  its  own  peculiar  character. 
While  the  n^ht  pressed  on  with  their  bayo- 
nets, brigadier  Murray  briskly  advanced 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
soon  broke  the  centre  of  the  enemy ;  th^n 
the  HighlanderB,  drawing  their  broadsword;; 
fell  in  among  them  with  irresistible  impetu- 
osity, and  £ove  them  with  great  slaughter 
into  the  town,  and  the  works  they  had  rais- 
ed at  the  bridge  of  the  river  ^  Charles. 
On  the  left  and  rear  of  the  English,  the  ac- 
tion was  not  so  violent  Spme  of  the  light 
infantry  had  thrown  themselves  into  houses; 
where,  being  attacked,  they  defended  them- 
selves with  great  oouraffe  and  resolution. 
Colonel  Howe  having  tuen  post  with  two 
companies  behind  a  small  copse,  sallied  out 
frequently  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  dur- 
ing this  attack,  and  often  drove  them  into 
heaps;  while  brigadier  Townshend  advanc- 
ed platoons  against  their  front;  so  that  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  were  totally  pre- 
vented from  executing  their  first  intention. 
The  brigadier  himself  remained  with  Am- 
herst's regiment,  to  support  this  disposition, 
and  to  overawe  a  bony  of  savages  posted 
opposite  to  the  light  infimtrv,  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  frill  upon  the  rear  of  the 
British  army.  General  Wolfe  being  slain, 
and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Monckton  dan- 
gerously wounded  at  the  head  of  Lascelles* 
re^ment,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
with  remarkable  gallantry,  the  command 
devolved  on  brigadier  Townshend,  who  has- 
tened to  the  centre ;  and  finding  the  troops 
disordered  in  the  pursuit,  formed  them  again 
with  all  possible  expedition.  This  necessary 
task  was  scarce  performed,  when  M.  de 
Bougainville,  with  a  body  of  two  thousand 
fresh  men,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  Eng- 
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Itfb.  He  liad  begun  his  march  irom  Cape 
Roage,  as  eooo  as  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  Britiah  troops  had  gained  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  bat  did  not  come  up 
in  time  to  have  any  share  in  the  battle.  Mr. 
Townshend  immediately  oidered  two  bat- 
talions, with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  ad- 
vance against  this  officer ;  who  retired,  at 
their  approach,  among  woods  and  swamps, 
where  general  TownoieDd  very  wisely  de- 
clined bizarding  a  precarious  attack.  He 
had  already  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
taken  a  great  number  of  French  officers, 
and  was  possessed  of  a  very  advantageous 
situation,  which  it  would  have  been  impru- 
dent to  forego.  The  French  general,  M. 
de  Montcalm,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle,  and  conveyed  into  Quebec;  irom 
whence,  before  he  died,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  general  Townshend,  recommending  the 
prisoners  to  that  generous  humanity  by 
which  the  British  nation  is  distinguished. 
His  second  in  command  was  left  wounded 
on  the  field ;  and  next  day  expired  on  board 
an  English  ship,  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
veyed. About  one  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  made  prisoners,  including  a  great 
number  of  officers ;  and  about  five  hundred 
were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  wreck 
of  their  army,  after  they  had  reinfi>rced  the 
garrison  of  Quebec,  retired  to  Point-au- 
Tremble ;  firom  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Jacques  Quatiera,  where  they  remained  in- 
trenched until  they  were  compelled  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal. 
This  important  victory  was  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  fifty  men  killed,  including  nine 
officers;  and  of  about  five  hundred  men 
wounded:  but  the  death  of  general  Wolfe 
was  a  national  loss,  universally  lamented. 
He  inherited  from  nature  an  animating  fer- 
vor of  sentiment,  an  intuitive  perception, 
an  extensive  capacity,  and  a  passion  fer 
glory,  which  stimulated  him  to  acquire 
every  species  of  military  knowledge  that 
study  could  comprehend,  that  actual  service 
could  illustrate  and  ccnfirm.  This  noble 
warmth  of  dispositaoo  seldom  &ils  to  call 
forth  and  unfold  the  liberal  virtues  of  the 
soul.  Brave  above  all  estimation  of  danger, 
he  was  also  generous,  gentle,  complacent, 
and  humane ;  the  pattern  of  the  officer,  the 
darling  of  the  soldier ;  there  was  a  sublimity 
in  his  genius  which  soared  above  the  pitch 
of  ordinary  minds;  and  had  his  faculties 
been  exercised  to  their  full  extent  by  oppor- 
tunity and  action,  bad  his  judgment  been 
fully  matured  by  age  and  experience,  he 
would  without  doubt  have  rivalled  in  repu- 
tation the  most  celebrated  captains  of  an- 
tiquity. 

QUEBEC  TAKEN. 
Imxsdiatblt  after  the  battle  of  Quebec, 


admiral  Saunders,  who,  tpffetfaer  with  I. 
subordinates  Durrel  and  Holmes,  kmi  v 
along  cooperated  heartily  with   the  Itac 
forces  for  the  advantage  of   tlie  eerr^.. 
sent  up  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet  with  artr- 
lery  and  ammunition:  and  oa  the  eevm- 
teenth  day  of  the  month  sailed  upi,  witii  aL 
the  shq)6  of  war,  in  a  dtsposidan  to  sQaci 
the  lower  town,  while  the  upper  port  sbrci-- 
be  assaulted  by  general  TownBliend.    Tk& 
gentleman  had  empbyed  the  tiine  from  r- 
day  of  action  in  securmg  the  camp  with  t^ 
doubts,  in  formbug  a  military  mad  for  t&» 
cannon,  in  drawing  up  the  artillery,  pR> 
paring  batteries,  and  cutting'  off  the  enesir' 
communication  with  the  coontry.     On  ih 
seventeenth,  before  any  battery  could  b: 
finished,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  hom  tb-. 
town,  with  pn^osals  of  capitnlation ;  whks^ 
being  maturely  considered  by  tbe  genen. 
and  admiral,  were  accepted,  and  ei^ied  r 
eight  next  morning.    They  granted   ti- 
more  fovonble  teims,  as  the  enemy  eoa- 
tinned  to  assemble  in  the  rear  of  the  Brri»'j 
army;  as  the  season  was  become  wet,  «iQr- 
my,  and  cold,  threatening  the  troops  wTi* 
sickness,  and  the  fleet  with  accident  ^- 
as  a  conaideralde  advantage  woold  reso.r 
from  taking  poaseaaion  of  the  town  wki-^ 
the  walls  were  in  a  state  of  deienceL  Whu 
rendered  the  cafxtulatioD  still  more  forts- 
nate  for  the  Britiish  general  was,  die  inforr.- 
ation  he  afterwards  received  from  desert- 
ers, that  the  enemy  had  rallied,  and  wer^ 
reinforced  behind  Cape  Rouge,  under  tbr 
command  of  M.  de  Levy,  arrived  fium  M or- 
real  for  that  purpose,  with  two  regular  bit. 
talions;  and  that  M.  de  Bougainrille,  at  th 
head  of  eight  hundred  men,  with  a  ocorn 
of  provisions,  was  actually  on  his  march  t-. 
throw  himself  into  the  town  on  the  &^l- 
teenth,  that  vott  morning-  on  whick  it  v?- 
surrendered.    The  place  was  not  ^eo  cxtn- 
pletely  invested,  as  the  enemy  had  broke 
the  bndg^  of  boats,  and  posted  detadnoerr^ 
in  very  strong  works  on  the  other  side  o*' 
the  river  SL  Charlea  The  capitolatkB  vis 
no  sooner  ratified,  than  the  British  fcrre? 
took  possession  of  Quebec  on  the  knd  sid* ; 
and  guards  were  posted  in  difereflt  puts  u 
tbe  town,  to  preserve  order  and  discipline 
at  the  same  time  captain  Pkdliser.  with  a 
body  of  seamen,  entered  the  lover  to«T. 
and  took  tbe  same  precautions.   Next  ds} 
about  a  thousand  prisoners  were  embarket 
on  board  transports,  which  proceeded  L" 
France  with  the  first  opportonitjr.    Meui- 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntiy  cuae 
in  great  numbers,  to  deliTer  up  their  utk 
and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  En?Ii^. 
government      The    death    of  Mootcsln, 
which  was  indeed  an  irreparable  kxs  &» 
France,  in  all  probability  overwhelmed  i^ 
enemy  with  consternation,  and  ooofoandn: 
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all  their  councils ;  oljierwise  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  tame  surrender  of  Quebec  to 
a  handfhl  of  troops,  even  after  the  victory 
they  had  obtained:  for  although  the  place 
was  not  regularly  foiftified  on  ue  land  side, 
and  most  of  the  houses  were  in  ruins,  their 
walls  and  parapets  had  not  yet  sustained  the 
least  damage;  the  besiegera  were  hardly 
sufficient  to  complete  the  investiture ;  a 
fresh  army  was'  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  which  their  communication  con- 
tinued open ;  the  season  was  so  far  advanc- 
ed, that  the  British  forces  in  a  little  time 
must  have  been  forced  to  desist  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather,  and  even  retire  with 
their  fleet  before  the  approach  of  winter, 
which  never  fails  to  fi^ze  up  the  river 
Saint  Laurence. 

Immediately  after  the  action  at  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci,  general  Wolfe  had  dis- 
patched an  officer  to  England,  with  a  detail 
of  that  disaster,  written  with  such  elegance 
and  accuracy,  as  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  pen  of  a  Ciesar.  Though  the  public  ac- 
quiesced in  his  conduct,  they  were^xceed- 
ingly  mortified  at  his  miscarriage ;  and  this 
mortification  was  the  greater,  as  he  seemed 
to  despair  of  being  able  to  strike  any  other 
stroke  of  importance  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  hope,  whicjh'had  aspired  at 
the  absolute  conquest  of  Canada.  The  first 
transports  of  their  chagrin  were  not  yet 
subsided,  when  colonel  Hale  arrived  in  the 
ship  Alcide,  with  an  account  of  the  victory 
and  surrender  of  Quebec ;  which  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  people  in 
an  Extraordinary  Gazette.  The  joy  which 
this  excited  among  th^  populace  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  the  despondence  which  the  for- 
mer had  produced*:  all  was  rapture  and 
riot ;  all  was  triumph  and  exultation ;  min- 
gled with  the  praise  of  the  all-accomplished 
Wolfe,  which  they  exalted  even  to  a  ri- 
diculous degree  of  hyperbole.  The  king  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  by  conferring  tiie 
fionor  of  knighthood  upon  captain  Douglas, 
whoae  ship  brought  the  first  tidings  of  this 
success ;  and  gratified  him  and  colonel  Hale 
ivith  considerable  presents^  A  day  of  solemn 
:hanksgiving  was  appointed  by  proclama- 
ion  through  all  the  dominions  of  (Jreat 
Britain.  The  city  of  London,  the  universi- 
ies,  and  many  other  corporations  of  the 
{ingdom,  presented  congratulatory  address- 
?s  to  his  majesty.  The  parliament  was  no 
Mx>ner  assembled,  than  the  secretary  of 
;tate,  in  the  house  of  commons,  expatiated 
ipon  the  successes  of  the  campaign,  the 
ranscendent  merit  of  the  deceaised  gene- 
til,  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  admi- 
als  and  officere  who  assisted  in  the  con- 
|uest  of  Quebec.  In  consequence  of  this 
larnnorue.  and  the  motion  by  which  it  was 
ucceeded,  the  house  unanimously  resolved 
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to  present  an  address,  desiring  his  majesty 
would  order  a  monument  to  be  erected  in 
Westminster-abbey  to  the  memory  of  ma- 
jor-general Wolfe :  at  the  same  tune  they 
pasMd  another  resolution,  that  the  thanks 
of  the  house  should  be  given  to  the  surviv- 
ing generals  and  admirals  employed  in  the 
glorious  and  soccessful  expedition  to  Que- 
bec. Testimonies  of  this  kind,  while  they 
reflect  honor  upon  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion, never  fail  to  animate  individuals  to  a 
spirited  exertion  of  their  talents  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public.  The  people  of  England 
were  so  elevated  by  the  astqpishing  suc- 
cess of  this  campaign,  which  was  also  pros- 
perous on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that, 
&t  from  expressuig  the  least  sense  of  the 
enormous  burdens  which  thev  bore,  they, 
with  a  spirit  peculiar  to  the  British  nation, 
voluntarily  raised  large  contributions,  to 
purchase  warm  jackets,  stoddngs,  shoes, 
coats,  and  blankets,  for  the  soldiers,  who 
were  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  an  inclement 
sky  in  Germany  and  America.  But  they 
displayed  a  more  noble  proof  of  unrestrain- 
ed benevolence,  extended  even  to  foes.  The 
French  ministry,  straitened  in  their  finances, 
which  were  found  scarce  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  war*  had  sacrificed  their  duty  to 
their  king,  and  every  sentiment  of  compas- 
sion for  his  unhappy  subjects,  to  a  thirst  of 
vengeance,  and  sanguinary  views  of  ambi- 
tion. They  had  witluinwn  the  usual  allow- 
ance from  their  subjects  who  were  detain- 
ed prisonera  in  England ;  and  those  wretch- 
ed creatures,  amounting  in  number  to  near 
twenty  thousand,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
those  enemies  whom  their  sovereign  had 
taken  such  pams  to  exasperate.  The  allow- 
ance with  which  tiiey  were  indulged  by  the 
British  government  eflectually  secured  them 
fh>m  the  horrora  of  famine ;  but  still  they 
remained  destitute  of  other  conveniencies, 
and  particularly  exposed  to  the  miseries  of 
cold  and  nakedness.  The  generous  English 
beheld  these  forlorn  captives  with  senti- 
ments of  sjrmpathy  and  compassion :  they 
considered  them  as  their  fellow-creatures 
and  brethren  in  humanity,  and  fotgot  their 
country  while  they  beheld  their  distress.  A 
considerable  subscription  was  raised  in  their 
bdialf ;  trod  in  a  few  weeks  they  were  com- 
pletely clothed  by  the  charity  of  their  Brit- 
ish benefactors.  This  beneficent  exertion 
was  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  the  human  mind,  which  even  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
but  regard  with  reverence  and  admiration. 
The  city  of  Quebec  being  reduced,  togeth- 
er with  great  part  of  the  circumjacent  coun- 
try, bri^ier  Townshend,  who  had  accept- 
ed his  commission  with  the  express  proviso 
that  he  should  return  to  England  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  left  a  garrison  of  five 
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thoumid  eflbetiTe  men*  Tictaalled  from  the 
fleet,  under  the  oomnumd  of  brigadier  Mur- 
ray; fend,  embarking  with  admiral  Saan- 
dcOB,  arrived  in  Great  Britain  aboat  the  be- 


ginning of  winter.  Ab  lor  br^gndier 
too,  he  was  conveyed  to  New-York, 
he  happily  recovered  of  hie  wouid. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XVIL 


1  Tbe  eomiDodore  oAnd  to  land 
the  eanaoii  oa  tiw  otber  tide 
of  Poiat-Nefio,  at  a  place 
equally  near  the  road  from  the 
KacliHi  army  to  Port-Royal, 
ana  even  eaoee  them  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  teamen,  with- 
out liTinc  the  troopa  the  least 

'  trottUe.  Bui  thie  oflbr  wae  not 
aecepted.  General  Hopeen  after- 
warda  declared,  that  he  dM  not 
undentand  Ifr.  Moore*i  mea- 
■age  in  the  aeaee  iHikh  it  was 
meant  to  imply. 

S  The  cfHnmodove  did  not  at- 
tend at  this  eoundl:  it  wu 
convoked  to  deliberate  upon 
the  o|rtnion  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, who  thoocht  they  ihould 
make  another  landing  to  the 
■otttbwardoftheCarenage.  In 
thie  caee,  the  pilote  declared  it 
would  be  extremely  dilBealt,  if 
not  impracticable,  for  the  fleet 
to  keep  np  a  commanication 
with  the  army. 

3  Oaly   as  beiac  the  teat  of 
goTemment;  nr  Otiadaloiipe 
makes  a  much 
of  sugar, 
greater 

with  the  asiistanee o^the  Dutch 
of  8t  Bttstaiia,  sMaated  in  its 
aei|riiboihoed. 

4  He  shifted  his  broad  pendant  on 
board  the  WoolwiA,  as  well 
to  direct  and  kaep  tha  trans- 
ports together  in  a  proper  pos- 
ture Ibr  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  as  to  eover  the  disem- 
barkalifn ;  and  also  to  consult 
prmier  measures  with  the  gen- 
eral, who  saw  the  aacessi^  of 
Ifr.  Moon's  being  with  him; 
and  reqaestedthat  he,  with  the 

•ndangi* 


nent;    ror  uuwiaiottpe 

i  much  greater  quanti^ 

r,  and  equinped  a  muca 

nomber  of  privateers, 


might  be 
board  the  Woolwich,  in  ^.^ 
to  consult,  and  take  the  eartiest 
opportnnity  of  lanffing  the 
troops,  as  tha  sen  ice  neeessa- 
rily  required. 

5  In  all  probability  it  was  not 
perceived  by  tha  commodore. 

6  A  rtinforGament  of  two  or 
three  hundred  Highlanders  had 
toined  the  fleet  immediately 
belbre  tha  troops  landed  on 
Chiadalonpe. 

7  Tbe  battery  which  they  had 
raised  was  attacked  at  noon, 
Uken,  and  destroyed  by  cap- 
tain Blomer  of  tbe  sixty-flist 
regiment. 

8  The  conmodore  deeiand  that 
he  carried  k  presa  sail  niglit 
and  ilay,  in  order  to  cone  np 
with  the  French  squadvon,  and 
took  every  step  that  could  be 
devised  for  that  purpoee.  He 
save,  if  he  had  ninued  any 
otMr  coano,  the  French  com- 
mander might  have  run  into 
the  road  of  St.  Kitt's,  and  de- 
stioyed  or  taken  a  great  num- 
ber of  merchant-ships  which 
were  then  loading  with  sugar 
(br  bgland. 

Be  says  he  tried  evenr  strat- 
agem he  coald  contrive  far 
bringinj  M .  de  Bompart  to  so- 
tioo.  He  even  sent  away  part 
of  bis  squadron  out  of  sight  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Dominique, 
that  they  might  repreeent  to 
their  (Heads  at  BCartinique  his 
flwoe  much  inferior  to  what  it 
really  was ;  but  this  expedient 
had  no  eflbet  apoa  M.  de  Bom- 
part, who  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Cape  Ftanfois,  on  the 
isUud  of  Hispaiiiola. 


9  The 
wluch,  to  the 
nations,  was 

by 


ner:— TVe 
disabled,  or 
dian,  with  a 
vided  and 

pose,  makes  a  cireater 
to  the  bone  ronnd 
part  of  the 
off  the  scalp  with 
to 


oner  by  repeated 
head,  with  the 
of   the    instmmeat 
tomahawk:  bat 
save  themedvee  the 
and 

ineflbctaal ;  ao  that 
able  patient  ia 
groamng  in  the 
of  toctore.    The  ladinm 
the  salpshe  hai 
be  produced  aa  a 
his  [eon  was,  and 
miBmlbreaer 
under  wboee 
been  enlisted. 
10  When  the  Ihtal  haO 
geaeralWoMe, 
nnabie  to  aland, 
the  shonldsr  of  a 
who  sat  dofwn  Ibr  that 
This 

give  way,   e: 
ran  I  they  nu  r*-' 
cried  the  gallaat 


the  prv 


tTMUr. 


vof 
apR> 


he  bu 


t. 


FWerKb 

ranr 
.  wiib 


lenaat  replied.  **  Tl 

o^'WhatUamdhe)! 

ards  ran  already  T  then  I  te 
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Siege  of  MadroM — Coionel  Forde  defeats  the  Marquis  de  Ckniflans  near  Cdapocl — 
Captain  Knox  takes  Rajamundry  and  Narsipore — Colonel  Forde  takes  MastUifHh 
tarn — Swat  taken  bv  the  English—Vnsuccessfid  Attack  upon  Wandewash — ASni- 
rdl  Pococke  defeats  monsieur  d'Apche — Hostilities  qf  the  Dutch  on  the  River  of  Ben^ 
gd — Colonel  Coote  takes  Wandewash-^'-defeats  General  Lally — and  conquers  the 
Province  of  Arcot — State  of  the  Belligerent  Pou>ers  in  Europe-^Franlrfort  seized 
by  the  French — Progress  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick — Prince  Fer" 
ainand  attacks  the  French  at  Bergen — The  British  Ministry  am^nt  an  Inspector- 
Qeneral  qf  the  Forage— Prince  Ferdinand  retreats  before  the  French  Army — -Am- 
mosUy  hehoeen  the  General  qf  the  Allied  Army  and  the  Commander  of  the  British 
Forces — The  French  encamp  at  Minden — and  are  defeated  by  the  Allies — Duke  de 
Bristac  Grouted  by  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunsufick — General  hnhqff  takes 
Munsterfrom  the  French— ^ho  retreat  before  Prince  Ferdinand — The  Hereditary 
Prince  beats  up  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg*s  Quarters  at  Fulda — A  body  of  Prus- 
sians make  an  incursion  into  Poland — Prince  Henry  penetrates  into  Bohemia — He 
enters  Franconia^  and  obliges  the  Imperial  Army  to  retire — King  of  Prussia  vin- 
dicates his  Conduct  utith  reject  to  his  Prisoners — TJ^e  Prussian  General  Wedel 
defeated  by  the  Russians  at  ZuUichau — The  kiw  of  Prussia  takes  the  Command 
of  General  WedeTs  Corps — Battle  of  Cunersdor^^Advantages  gained  by  the  Prus- 
sians in  Saxony — Prince  Henry  surprises  General  Vehla^  General  Finch,  with 
his  whole  Corps  of  Prussians,  surrounded  and  taken  by  the  Austrian  General — 
Disaster  of  the  Prussian  General  Diercke — Conclusion  qf  the  Campaign — ArrH 
of  the  Evangelical  Body  at  Ratisbon — The  French  Ministry  stop  Payment — The 
States-General  send  over  Deputies  to  England — Memorial  presented  to  the  States 
by  Major-General  Yorke — A  counter  Memorial  presented  by  the  French  Minist*  r 
—Death  of  the  King  of  Spain — He  is  succeeded  by  his  Brother  Don  Carlos,  who 
makes  a  remarkable  Settlement — Detection  and  Punishment  of  the  Conspirators  at 
Lisbon — Session  opened  in  England — Substance  of  the  Addresses — Supplies  grant- 
ed—  Ways  and  Means,  Annuities,  <^c, — BiUsfor  granting  several  Duties  on  Malt, 
4*c. — Petitions  for  and  against  the  Prohibition  of  the  Mat  Distillery — Opposition 
to  the  Bill  for  preventing  the  excessive  Use  of  Spirituous  Liquors — BUifor  con- 
tinuing the  Importation  of  Irish  Beef— Attempt  to  establish  a  Militia  in  Scotland 
— Further  Regulations  relative  to  the  Militia  of  England — BUI  for  removing  the 
Powder  Magazines  from  GreenwicK-^Ad  for  improving  the  Streets  of  London — 
Bill  relative  to  the  State  of  Fish  in  London  and  Westminster — New  Act  for  as- 
certaining the  Qualijjcations  of  Members  of  Parliament — Act  for  consolidating 
the  Annuities  granted  in  1750 — BUI  for  securing  the  Payment  qf  Prize  and  Bounty 
Money  appropriated  for  the  Use  of  Greenwich  Hospital— Act  in  favor  of  George 
Keith,  late  Earl  Mareschal  of  Scotland — Session  closed. 


SIEGE  OF  MADRAS. 
VVhiub  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  tri- 
amphed  in  Europe  and  America,  her  inter- 
est was  not  sufifered  to  langaish  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  was  the  season 
3f  ambition  and  activity,  in  which  every 
separate  armament,  every  distinct  corps, 
ind  every  individual  officer,  seemed  to  ex- 
^rt  themselves  with  the  most  eager  ajppe- 
ite  of  glory.  The  East  Indies,  which  in 
he  coarse  of  the  preceding  year  had  been 
he  theatre  of  operations  carried  on  with 
rariouB  success,  exhibited  nothing  now  but 
L  succession  of  trophies  to  the  English  com- 
nanders.  The  Indian  transactions  of  the 
ast  year  were  interrupted  at  tiiat  period 


of  Madras.  In  the  month  of  October  he 
had  marched  into  Arcot  without  opposition ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Madras.  On  the  twelfth  he 
marched  over  Choultry  plain,  in  three  di- 
visions, cannonaded  bv  the  English  artillery 
with  considerable  eroct,  and  took  post  at 
Egmore  and  St  Thome.  Colonel  Laurence, 
who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Madras, 
retired  to  the  island,  m  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  taking  possession  of  the  island 
bridge ;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the 
posts  to  be  occupied  in  the  Blaqfetown,  or 
suburbs  of  Madras.  In  the  morning  of  the 
fourteenth,  the  enemy  marched  with  their 
whole  force  to  attack  this  place ;  the  Eng- 


vhen  the  French  general,  Lally,  was  em-  lish  detachments  retreated  into  the  garri- 
»loyed  in  making  preparations  for  the  siege  <  son ;  and  within  the  hour  a  grand  sally  wat 
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made,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Draper, 
a  gallant  officer,  who  signalized  himaelf  re- 
markably on  this  occasion.  He  attacked 
the  regiment  of  Lorrain  with  great  impet- 
uoMty;  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
beat  them  off,  had  they  not  been  sustained 
by  the  arrival  of  a  frc«h  brigade.  Afler  a 
very  warm  dispute,  in  which  many  officers 
and  a  great  number  of  men  were  killed  on 
each  side,  colonel  Draper  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  not  altogether  satisfied  wiSi  the 
conduct  of  his  grenadiers.  As  the  garri- 
son of  Madras  was  not  very  numerous,  no- 
thing further  was  attempted  on  their  side 
without  the  works.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
enemy  used  all  their  diligence  in  erecting 
batteries  against^the  fort  and  town;  which 
being  opened  on  the  sixth  day  of  January, 
they  maintained  a  continual  discharge  of 
shot  and  shells  for  twenty  days,  advancing 
their  trenches  all  the  time  under  cover  of 
this  fire,  until  they  reached  the  breast  of 
the  glacis.  There  they  erected  a  battery 
of  four  pieces  of  cannoo,  and  opened  it  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month ;  but  for  five  dvLja 
successively  thev  were  obliged  to  close  their 
embrasures  by  the  superior  fire  of  ^e  fort, 
and  at  length  to  abandon  it  entirely :  never- 
theless, thev  still  maintained  a  severe  fire 
from  the  first  grand  battery,  which  was 
placed  at  the  di^ance  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  defences.  This  artille- 
ry was  so  well  served,  as  to  disable  twenty- 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  three  mortars,  and 
effect  an  inconsiderable  breach.  Perhaps 
they  miffht  have  had  more  success,  had  they 
batteredin  breach  from  the  beginning ;  but  M. 
Lally,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants, 
had  crneUy  bombarded  the  town,  and  de- 
molished the  houses:  he  was,  however, 
happily  disappointed  in  his  expectation  by 
the  wise  and  resolute  precautions  of  gov- 
ernor Pigot ;  by  the  vigilance,  conduct,  and 
bravery  of  the  colonels  Laurence  and  Dra- 
per, seconded  by  the  valor  and  activity  of 
major  Brereton,  and  the  spirit  of  the  infe- 
rior ofiicers.  The  artillery  of  the  garrison 
was  80  well  managed,  that  firom  £e  fifth 
day  of  February,  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
gradually  decreased  from  twentv-three  to 
six  pieces  of  cannon:  nevertheless,  they 
advanced  their  sap  along  the  sea-side,  so  as 
to  embrace  entirely  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  covered- way,  from  whence  their  mus- 
ketry drove  the  besieged.  They  likewise 
endeavored  to  open  a  passage  into  the  ditch 
by  a  mine ;  but  sprung  it  so  injudiciously, 
that  they  could  make  no  ad\'antage  of  it,  as 
it  lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  several  cannon. 
While  these  preparations  were  carried  on 
before  the  town,  major  Caillaud  and  captain 
Preston,  with  a  body  of  Sepoys,  some  of  the 
country  horse,  and  a  few  Europeans  drawn 
from  the  English  garrisons  of  Trichinopally 


and  Chingalaput,  hovered  at  the  Histiinry  r 
a  few  miles,  blocking  up  the  roods  in  soct 
a  manner  that  the  enemy  were  obliged,  fir.- 
several  times,  to  send  large  detubroeou 
a^inst  them,  in  order  to  open  the  gsbbz- 
nication :  thus  the  progress  of  the  siege  wk 
in  a  great  measure  retarded.     On  the  p- 
teenth  day  of  February,  in  the  evecinr 
the  Queenfnrough  ship  of  war,  nomnand-r 
bv  captain  Eempenfeldt,  and  the  oompuj  < 
ship  tne  Revenge,  arrived  in  the  road  a' 
Madras,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  ho 
dred  men  belonging  to  colonel  Draper^ 
regiment,  and  part  rf  them  was  immediar^ 
ly  disembarked.    From  the   be|riimzDg  c* 
the  siege  the  enemy  had  discovered  a  btck- 
wardneas  in  the  service,  very  nosuitahle  i 
their  national  character.     They  were  il- 
supplied  by  their  commissaries  and  cootract- 
ors :  they  were  dLscouraged  by  the  obstimi'' 
defence  of  the  garrison,  and  all  their  hope 
of  success  vanwhed  at  the  arrival  of  tk*? 
reinforcement  After  a  brisk  fire,  they  raided 
the  siege  that  very  night,  abanikMiing  forty 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and,  having  destroyed  thf 
powder-mills  at  Ogmoret  retreated  to  the 
territory  of  Arcot   [See  note  3  W,  at  /ft* 
end  of  this  VoL] 

SUCCESS  OF  COLONEL  FORDE. 
M.  Laixt  having  weakened  his  hrc^ 
that  were  at  Masulipatam,  under  the  coodoc: 
of  the  marquis  de  Conflans,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  army  with  which  he  aoder- 
took  die  siege  of  Madras,  the  rajah  of  Tiaoa- 
pore  drove  the  French  garrison  from  Vinet- 
patam,  and  hoisted  Englidi  colors  in  the 
place.    The  marquis  having  put  bk  troop? 
m  motion  to  revenge  this  insult,  the  njth 
solicited  succor  from  colonel  dive  at  Ca'* 
cutta ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  coudciI. 
a  body  of  troops  was  sent  under  the  oooiiDaD-i 
of  colonel  Forde  to  his  assistance.    Tber 
consisted  of  five  hundred  Europeans,  induc- 
ing a  company  of  artillery,  and  sixteen  htm- 
dred  Sepoys ;  with  about  fifteen  pieces  i.f 
cannon,  one  howitaer,  and  three  mortaxs.  The 
forces  of  Conflans  were  much  more  coBsAet- 
able.   On  the  twentieth  day  of  October  colo- 
nel Forde  arrived  at  Viza^patam,  a!idiin>3^ 
an  agreement  with  the  rajah,  who  proouseij 
to  pay  the,  expense  of  the  expeditioD,8sa»Q 
as  he  should  be  put  in  posaesnoD  of  Rajt- 
mundry,  a  large  town  and  fort  poeBBBsed  br 
the  French.*  It  was  stipulated  thatheshouM 
have  all  the  inland  country  bekngiag  to  the 
Indian  powers  in  the  Frenqfa  intere^ftodat 
present  in  arms;  and  that  the  English  com- 
pany  should  retain  all  the  conquered  so- 
coast  from  Vizagapatam  to  Uafiulipetftni- 
On  the  first  of  November  colonel  Faroe  [W>- 
oeeded  oo  his  march ;  and  on  the  third  jotoed 
the  ra|ah*s  army*  consisting  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men.    On  the  third  of 
December  they  came  in  si^t  of  the  enesov, 
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lear  the  village  of  Tallapool :  but  the  French 
iecliniiig  battle,  the  colonel  determined  to 
Inw  them  from  their  advantageous  sitaation, 
tr  march  round,  and  get  between  them  and 
lajamandry.  On  the  seventh,  before  day- 
ureak,  he  began  his  march,  leaving  the  ra* 
ah's  forces  on  their  ground ;  but  the  enemy 
le^imiing  to  cannomule  the  Indian  forces, 
le,  at  the  request  of  the  rajah,  returned,  and 
ook  them  under  his  protection.  Then  thev 
narched  together  to  the  village  of  Gokpool, 
nd  baited  on  a  small  plain  about  three  miles 
rom  their  encampment  About  nine  he 
brined  the  line  or  battle.  About  ten  the 
nemy  were  drawn  up,  and  began  the  can- 
lonade.  The  firing  on  both  aides  havmg 
ontinued  about  forty  minutes,  the  enemy's 
ioe  advanced  to  the  charge  with  ^eat  reso- 
ution;  and  were  so  warmly  received,  that, 
.fter  several  spirited  efibrts,  at  eleven  they 
;ave  way,  and  retreated  in  disorder  towards 
lajamundry.  During  this  conflict  the  rap 
ah's  forces  stood  as  idle  spectators,  nor 
ould  their  horse  be  prevailed  upon  to  pursue 
he  fugitives.  The  victory  cost  the  English 
brty-rour  Europeans  killed  and  wounded, 
Deluding  two  captains  and  three  lieutenants. 
The  French  lost  above  three  times  the  num- 
ber, together  with  their  whole  camp,  baff- 
;age,  &irty-twp  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all 
heir  ammunition.  A  great  number  of  black 
brces  fell  on  both  sides.  The  marquis  de 
^onflans  did  not  remain  at  Rajamundry,  but 
)roceeded  to  Masulipatam;  while  captam 
inox,  with  a  detachment  fiom  the  English 
rroy,  took  poesession  of  the  fort  of  Raja- 
aundry,  which  is  the  barrier  and  key  to  the 
ouQtry  of  Viza^patam.  This  was  de- 
ivered  to  the  rajah  on  his  paying  the  ex- 
pense of  the  expedition ;  and  captun  Enox 
•eing  detached  with  a  battalion  of  Sepoys, 
ook  possession  of  the  French  factorv  at  Nar- 
ipore.  This  was  also  the  ftte  of  a  small 
brt  at  Coucate,  which  surrendered  to  cap- 
ain  Maclean,  after  having  made  an  obstinate 
efence.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
Vench  army  of  observation  made  shift  to 
etake  Rajamundry,  where  they  found  acon- 
iderable  quantity  of  money,  baggage,  and 
flTects  belonging  to  English  officera 

Colonel  Forde  advancing  to  the  neighbor- 
cod  of  Masulipatam,  the  marquis  de  Con- 
lans  with  his  forces  retired  within  the  place, 
^'hich  on  the  seventh  day  of  March  was  in- 
ested.  By  the  seventh  day  of  April  the 
mmunition  of  the  besiegers  being  almost 
xpended,  colonel  Forde  determined  to  give 
be  assault,  as  two  breaches  were  alroidy 
lade,  and  made  his  disposition  accordingly. 
[*he  attack  was  begun  in  the  night,  and  the 
asailants  arrived  at  Uie  ditch  before  they 
rere  discovered.   But  here  they  underwent 

terrible  discharge  of  grape-shot  and  mus- 
ketry ;  notwithstanding  wluch  they  entered 
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the  breaches  and  drove  the  enemy  from  bas- 
tion to  bastion.  At  length,  the  marquis  de 
Conflans  sent  an  officer  to  demand  quarter 
for  the  garrison,  which  was  granted  as  soon 
as  he  oraered  his  men  to  cease  firing.  Thus, 
with  about  three  hundred  and  forty  European 
soldiers,  a  handful  of  seamen,  and  seven 
hundred  Sepoys,  colonel  Forde  took  by  as- 
sault the  strong  town  of  Masulipatam,  gar- 
riBoned  by  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  Eu- 
ropeans, two  thousand  and  thirty-nine  Caf- 
firees,  Topasses,  and  Sepoys;  and  here  he 
found  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  piecps  of 
cannon,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion. Salabatzing,  the  subah  of  Decan,  per- 
ceiving the  success  of  the  English  here  as 
well  as  at  Madras,  being  sick  of  his  French 
a]lianc^,  and  in  dread  of  .his  brother  Nizam 
Alee,  who  had  set  up  a  separate  interest,  and 
taken  the  field  against  him,  made  advances 
to  the  company,  with  which  he  forthwith 
concluded  a  treaty  to  the  following  efiect: — 
'*  The  whole  of  the  clrcar  of  Masulipatam 
shall  be  given  to  the  English  company.  Sala- 
batzing will  not  sufier  ttie  French  to  have  a 
settlement  in  this  country,  nor  keep  them  in 
his  service,  nor  give  them  any  assistance. 
The  English,  on  their  part,  will  not  assist 
nor  give  protection  to  the  subah's  enemies.** 
— ^In  a  few  days  after  Masulipatam  was  re- 
duced, two  ships  arrived  in  the  road,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  four  hundred  men  to  the 
miirquis  de  Conflans ;  but,  understanding  the 
late  of  the  place,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
toGanjam. 

SURAT  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 
The  merchants  residing  at  Surat,  finding 
themselves  exposed  to  numberless  dangera, 
and  every  species  of  qypression,  by  the  sidee 
who  commanded  the  castle  on  one  hand,  by 
the  governor  of  the  city  on  the  other,  and  by 
the  Mahrattas,  who  luid  a  claim  to  a  certain 
share  of  the  revenue,  made  application  to 
the  English  presidency  at  Bombay,  desiring  ' 
they  would  equip  an  expedition  for  taking 
possession  of  die  castle  and  tanka,  and  setUe 
the  government  of  the  city  upon  Pharass 
Cawn,  who  had  been  naib  or  deputy-governor 
under  Meah  Atchund,  and  reciilated  the  po- 
lice to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  presidency  embraced  the  proposal ;  ad- 
miral Pococke  spared  two  of  his  ships  for 
this  service.  Eight  hundred  and  fif^  men, 
artillery  and  infiintry,  with  fifteen  hundred 
Sepoys,  under  the  command  df  captain 
Richard  Maitland,  of  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery,  were  embarked  on  boara  the  com- 
pany's armed  vessels  commanded  by  captain 
Watson,  who  sailed  on  the  ninth  tn  Febru- 
ary. On  the  fifteenth  they  were  landed  at 
a  place  called  Dentiloury,  about  nme  miles 
from  Surat;  and  here  they  were  encamped 
for  refireshment:  in  two  days  he  advanced 
against  the  French  garden,  m  which  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  the  9idee*8  men  were 
posted,  and  drove  them  fVom  thence  after  a 
very  obstinate  dispute.  Then  he  erected  a 
battery,  from  which  he  battered  the  wall  in 
breach :  but  this  method  appearing  tedious, 
be  called  a  council  of  war,  compoMd  of  the 
land  and  sea  officers,  and  laid  before  them 
the  plan  of  a  general  attack,  which  was  ac- 
coniingly  executed  next  morning.  The  com- 
pany's ;gTab,  and  the  bomb-ketches,  beinff 
warped  up  the  river  in  the  night,  were  ranged 
in  a  line  of  battle  opposite  to  the  Bundar, 
which  was  the  strongest  fortification  that  the 
enemy  possessed ;  aiud  under  the  fire  of  these 
the  troops  being  landed  took  the  Bundar  by 
assault  The  outward  town  being  thus 
gained,  he  forthwith  began  to  bombard  the 
mner  town  and  castle  with  such  foiy,  that 
next  morning  they  both  surrendered,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  march  out  with 
their  efifects ;  and  captain  Maitland  took  pos- 
session without  further  dispute.  Meah  At- 
chund  was  continued  governor  of  Surat,and 
Pharass  Cawn  was  appointed  naib.  The  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  found  in  the  isastle 
were  secured  for  the  company,  until  the  mo- 
guPs  pleasure  .was  known;  and  in  a  little 
time  a  phirmannd,  or  grant  arrived  from 
Delhi,  appointing  the  English  company  ad- 
miral to  the  mogul ;  so  mat  the  ships  and 
stores  belonged  to  them  of  course,  as  part 
of  the  tanka ;  and  they  were  now  declared 
legal  possessors  of  the  castle.  This  con- 
quest, which  cost  about  two  hundred  men 
including  a  few  officers,  was  achieved  with 
such  expedition,  that  captain  Watson  re- 
turned to  Bombay  by  the  ninth  day  of  April. 
The  mam  body  of  the  English  forces, 
which  had  been  centred  at  Madras,  for  the 
preservation  of  that  important  settlement, 
took  the  field  after  the  siege  was  raised,  and 
possessed  theinselves  of  Conjeveram,  a  place 
of  grea^  consequence ;  which,  with  the  fort 
of  Schengelpel,  commanded  all  the  adjacent 
coimtry,  and  secured  the  British  possessions 
to  the  northward.  M.  Lally,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  post,  took  the  same  route 
m  order  to  dislodge  them;  but  finding  all 
his  attempts  ineffectual,  he  retired  towards 
Wandewash,  where  his  troops  were  put  into 
quarters  of  cantonment  No  other  opera- 
tions ensued  till  the  inonth  of  September ; 
when  major  Brereton,  who  commanded  the 
Enjiflish  forces,  being  joined  by  major  Gordon 
wi&  three  hundred  men  of  colonel  Coote*s 
battalion,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his 
turn.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month 
he  began  his  march  from  Conjeveram  for 
Wandewash,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
Europeans,  seven  thousand  Sepoys,  seventy 
European  and  three  hundred  black  horse, 
with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery.  In  his 
march  he  invested  and  took  the  fort  of  Trivi- 
tar ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  vil- 


lage of  Wandewash,  wkere  the  Freadk  i^ 
the  number  of  one  thousand,  were  ftn&f}* 
encamped  under  the  gvam  of  a  fort  eoei-  . 
manded  by  a  rajah,  mounting  twenty  csbwb.  I 
under  the  directian  of  a  French  gmoer.  Oa  ^ 
the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  at  two  s 
the  morning,  the  Ei^lisii  attacloBd  the  tl- 
lage  in  three  different  places,  and  drove  tien 
from  it  after  a  very  obstiimte  dispote ;  ki 
this  advantage  they  were  not  aUe  to  nam- 
tain.    The  Uack  pioneers  ran  away,  darof 
the  attack,  so  that  proper  traverses  oooU  not 
be  made  in  the  streets;  and  at  daT4ireaktfap 
fort  poured  in  upon  them  a  prodifiioas  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot  with  coosodemie  efiecL 
The  enemy  had  retired  to  a  dry  ditch,  vii^ 
served  as  an  intrenchment,  from  wheooe 
they  made  Prions  sallies ;  and  a  body  of 
three  hundred  European  horse  were  ahvdr 
in  motion,  to  fall  upon  and  complete  thcr 
confusion.    In  this  emergency,  they  retimj 
in  disorder ;  and  might  nave  been'eotir«j 
ruined,  had  not  the  body  of  reserve  efiects- 
ally  covered  their  retreat :  yet  this  cooJd  Kit 
be  effected  without  the  loss  of  several  oi- 
cers,  and  above  three  bondred  men  kilkd 
and  wounded.    Afler  this  mortifying  checi 
they  encamped  a  few  days  in  siehtof  tfap 
fort,  and,  the  rainy  season  9ettiiigio,retDni- 
ed  to  Conjeveram.   The  fort  ofWsiidenfb 
was  afterwards  garrisoned  fa^  Reach  aod 
Sepoys;  and  the  other  forces  of  the  esemj 
were  assembled  by  brigadier-geneial  de  Bi»> 
sy,  at  Arcot 

ADMIRAL  fOCOCKE  DEFEATS  MOKSBIR 

D'APCHE. 
DvEiMo  these  transactions  by  land,  the 
superiority  at  sea  was  still  disputed  betveeo 
the  English  and  French  admiralaL    On  the 
first  day  of  September,  vice-admiral  Poccck? 
sailed  from  Madras  to  the  southward,  m  qont 
of  the  enemy,  and  next  day  descried  tly 
French  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail. «rs!id- 
ing  to  the  northward.    He  forthwith  threv 
out  the  si^al  for  a  general  chase,  and  stood 
towards  them  with  all  the  sail  he  coald  car- 
ry ;  but  the  wind  abating,  he  oooki  not  i> 
proach  near  enough  to  engage.    Dorifiir  the 
three  succeeding  days,  he  need  his  otmost 
endeavors  to  bring  them  to  a  battle,  vJbich 
they  still  declincn,  and  at  last  they  disap- 
peared.    He  then  directed  his  course  to 
Pondicheriy,  on  the  supposition  that  tbej 
were  bound  to  that  harbor ;  and  onthe^^ith 
day  of  the  month  perceived  them  standisf 
to  the  southward:  but  be  couM  sot  Ivia? 
them  to  an  engagement  till  the  tenth,  idiea 
M.  d*Apche,  about  two  in  the  aftemooo. 
made  the  signal  for  battle,  and  the  canoofi* 
ading  began  without  further  delay.   The 
British  squadron  did  not  exceed  nine  tiufs 
of  the  line ;  the  enemy's  fleet  oonssted  cf 
eleven ;  but  they  had  still  a  greater  adni?- 
tage  in  number  of  roes  and  artilleiy.  ^ 
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>quadrons  fought  w^th  great  impetuosity  till 
ibout  ten  miuutes  after  fi>ur»  when  the  ene- 
ny's  rear  began  to  give  way :  this  example 
A^as  soon  followed  by  their  centre ;  and  fiiuJ- 
y  the  van,  with  the  whole  squadron,  bore  to 
he  8outh-Bouth-east»  with  all  the  canvas 
hey  could  spread.    The  British  squadron 
vas  so  much  damaged  in  their  masts  and 
-igging  that  they  could  not  pursue ;  so  that 
^1.  d^Apche  retreated  at  his  leisure  unmo 
ested.    On  the  fifteenth,  admiral  Pococke 
etumed  to  Madras,  where  his  squadron  be- 
ng  repaired  by  the  twenty-eijcth,  he  sailed 
igain  to  Pondichen^^,  and  in  the  road  saw 
he  enemv  lymg  at  anchor  in  line  of  battle, 
rhe  wind  being  off  shore,  he  made  the  line 
)f  battle  ahead,  and  for  some  time  continued 
n  this  situation.    At  length  the  French  ad- 
niral  weighed  anchor,  ami  came  forth ;  but 
nstead  of  bearing  down  upon  the  Enfflidi 
iquadron,  which  nad  fallen  to  leewar^  he 
cept  close  to  the  wmd,  and  stretched  away 
o  the  southward.   Admiral  Pococke  finding 
lim  averse  to  another  engagement,  and  his 
)wn  squadron  beinff  in  no  condition  to  pur- 
ine, he,  with  the  advice  of  his  captains,  de- 
dsted,  and  measured  back  his  course  to 
kfadras.    On  the  side  of  the  English,  above 
hree  hundred  men  were  killed  in  the  ez^ 
^ement,  including  captain  Miche,  who 
commanded  the  Newcastle,  captain  Gore  of 
he  marines,  two  lieutenants,  a  master,  gun- 
ler,  and  boatswain ;  the  captains  Somerset 
ind  Brereton,  with  about  two  hundred  and 
ifty  men,  were  wounded ;  and  many  of  the 
ihips  considerably  damaged.    The  loss  of 
he  enemy  must  have  been  much  more  con- 
liderable,  because  the  English  in  battle  al- 
ways fire  at  the  body  of  Uie  ship ;  because 
he  French  squadron  was  crowdea  with  men ; 
)ecause  they  gave  way,  and  declined  a  sec- 
>nd  engagement ;  and,  finally,  because  they 
low  made  the  best  of  Uieir  way  to  the  island 
)f  Mauritius,  in  order  to  be  refitted,  having 
)n  board  general  Lally,  and  some  other  o& 
:er8.    Thus  they  left  the  English  masters 
)f  the  Indian  coast ;  a  superionty  still  more 
;on finned  by  the  arrival  of  rear-admiial 
Z^ornish,  with  four  ships  of  the  line,  who  had 
set  sail  fh)m  En^^land  in  the  begmning  of 
:he  year,  and  joined  admiral  Pococke  at 
Madras  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October. 
HOSnriLITIES  OF  TH£  DUTCa 
The  French  were  not  the  only  enemies 
with  whom  the  English  had  to  cope  in  ihe 
Bast  Indies.    The  great  extension  of  their 
trade  in  the  kingdoro  of  Bengal  had  excited 
the  envy  and  avarice  of  the  Dutch  fiictory, 
w^ho  possessed  a  strong  fort  at  Chinchura,  on 
the  river  of  Bengal ;  and  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  engross  the  whole  mltpetre  branch  of 
commerce.    They  had,  witiiout  doubt,  tam- 
pered with  the  new  sabah,  wlio  lay  under 
such  obligatbns  to  the  English,  and  proba- 


bly secured  his  conniTance.    Their  scheme 
was  approved  by  the  governor  of  Batavia, 
who  charged  himself  with  the  execution  of 
it ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  chose  the  opportu- 
nity when  the  British  squadron  had  retired 
to  the  coast  of.  Maliibar.    On  pretence  of 
reinforcing  the  Dutch  garrisons  in  Bei^pil, 
he  equip^  an  armament  of  seven  ships, 
having  on  board  five  hundred  European 
troops,  and  six  hundred  Malayese,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Ruaiej.    This  arma- 
ment havm^  touched  at  Negapatam,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  bay,  and  arrived  in  the  river 
of  Bengal  about  the  beginning  of  October. 
Colonel  Clive,  who  then  resided  at  Calcut- 
ta, had  received  information  of  their  design, 
which  he  was  resolved,  at  aU  eventB»  to  de- 
feat   He  complained  to  the  snbah;  who* 
upon  such  application,  could  not  decently 
refuse  an  order  to  the  director  and  council 
of  Hughley,  implying  that  this  armament 
should  not  proceed  up  the  river.    The  colo- 
nel, at  the  same  time,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Dutch  commodore,  intimating  that,  as  he 
had  received  mtimation  of  their  design,  he 
could  not  allow  them  to  land  forces,  and 
march  to  Chinchura.    In  answer  to  this 
declaration,  the  Dutch  commodore,  whose 
whole  fleet  had  not  yet  arrived,  assured  the 
English  commander  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  send  any  forces  to  Chinchura ;  and 
begged  liberty  to  land  some  of  his  troops, 
for  refreshment^-a  fovor  that  was  granted, 
on  condition  that  they  should  not  advance. 
Notwithstanding  the  subah^s  order,  and  his 
own  engagement  to  this  effect,  the  rest  of 
the  ships  were  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Jhe 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Tannah-mrt,  where  his  forces  beincf  di»* 
embarked,  be^  their  march  to  Chinchura. 
In  the  mean  tune,  by  way  of  retaliating  the 
afiix)nt  he  pretended  to  have  sustain^,  in 
being  denied  a  passage  to  their  own  foctory, 
he  took  several  small  vessels  on  the  river, 
belonging  to  the  English  company ;  and  the 
Calcutta  Indiaman,  commanded  by  captain 
Wilson,  homeward-bound,  sailing  down  the 
river,  the  Dutchman  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that,  if  he  presumed  to  pass  he  would 
sink  him  vvithout  further  ceremony. .  The 
English  captain  seeing  them  run  out  their 
guns  as  ir  really  resolved   to  put  their 
threats  m  execution,  returned  to  Calcutta, 
where  two  other  Indian  ships  lay  at  anchor, 
and  reported  his  adventure  to  colonel  Clive, 
who  forthwith  ordered  the  three  ships  to 
prepare  for  battle,  and  attack  the  Dutch 
armament    The  ships  being  properly  man- 
ned, and  their  sides  lined  with  saltpetre, 
they  'fell  down  the  river,  and  found  the 
Dutch  squadron' drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  warm  reception,  for 
which  indeed  they  seemed  w^T  prepared : 
for  three  of  them  were  mounted  with  thirty- 
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six  guns  each ;  three  of  them  with  twenly- 
eix,  and  the  eeventh  carried  sixteen.  The 
Duke  of  Dorset,  commanded  hy  captain  For- 
rester, being  the  first  that  approached  them, 
dropped  anchor  cloee  to  their  line,  and  be^ 
gan  the  engagement  with  a  broadside,  which 
was  immediately  returned.  A  dead  calm 
unibrtunately  intervening,  this  single  ship 
was  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  whole 
fire  of  the  enemy ;  but  a  small  breeze  spriuf- 
ing  up,  the  Calcutta  and  the  Hardwick  ad- 
vanced to  her  assistance,  and  a  severe  fire 
was  maintained  on  both  sid^  till  two  of 
the  Dutch  ships,  slipping  their  cables,  bore 
away,  and  a  third  was  driven  aishore.  Their 
coDunodore,  thus  weakened,  after  a  few 
broadsides  struck  his  flag  to  captain  Wilson, 
and  the  other  three  fblk>wed  his  example. 
The  victory  being  thus  obtained,  without 
the  loss  of  one  man  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish, captain  Wilson  took  possession  of  the 
prizes,  the  decks  of  which  were  strewed 
with  carnage,  and  sent  the  prisoners  to 
colonel  Olive  at  Calcutta.  The  detachment 
of  troops  which  thev  had  landed,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eleven  hunclred  men,  was  not  more 
fortunate  in  their  progress.  Colonel  Clive 
no  sooner  receivea  intelli^nce  that  they 
were  in  fiiU  march  to  Chmchura,  than  he 
detached  colonel  Forde,  with  five  hundred 
men,  fhnn  Calcutta,  in  order  to  oppoeie  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  march  at  the  French 
gardens.  He  accordingly  advanced  to  the 
northward,  and  entered  the  town  of  Chan- 
demagore,  where  he  sustained  the  fire  of  a 
Dutch  party  sent  out  from  Chinchura  to  join 
and  conduct  the  expected  reinforcement 
These  being  routed  and  dispersed,  after  a 
short  action,  colonel  Forde  in  the  morning 
proceeded  to  a  plain  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chinchura,  where  he  found  the  enemy  pre- 

Sared  to  give  him  battle  on  the  twenty-fifth 
ay  of  November.  They  even  advanced  to 
the  chaiffe  with  great  resolution  and  activi- 
ty ;  but  found  the  fire  of  the  English  artil- 
lery and  battalion  so  intolerably  hot,  tluit 
they  soon  gave  way,  and  were  totally  de- 
feated. A  considerable  number  were  lolledf. 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  survived 
the  aotion  were  taken  prisoners.  During 
this  contest,  the  nabob,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army,  observed  a  suspicious  neu- 
trality ;  and  in  all  likelihood  would  have  de- 
clared for  the  Dutch  had  they  proved  victo- 
rious, as  he  had  reason  to  oelieve  they 
would,  from  their  great  superiority  in  num* 
ber.  But  fortune  no  sooner  determined  in 
favor  of  the  English,  than  he  made  a  tender 
of  his  service  to  the  vict6r,  and  even  ofl^red 
to  reduce  Chinchura  with  his  own  army. 
In  the  mean  time  proposals  of  accommoda- 
tion being  sent  to  him  by  the  directors  and 
council  of  tVfc  Dutch  fiictory  at  Chinchura, 
a  negotiation  ensued,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 


cluded to  the  satis&ction  of  all  psjtift 
Above  three  hundred  of  the  prisaoefs  ea* 
tered  into  the  service  of  Great  Britaii 
the  rest  embarked  on  board  their  sh^ 
which  were  restored  as  soon  as  the  pete? 
was  ratified,  and  set  oat  on  their  retain  hr 
Batavia.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  Dntcfa  cscr- 
pany  meant  nothing  more  than  to  pot  tie^ 
mctory  of  Chinchura  on  a  more  respectEblf 
footing;  and,  by  acquiring^  greater  weiru- 
and  consequence  among  the  pec^leof^ 
country  than  they  formerly  pocDcaBcdt  the 
more  easily  extend  their  commerce  ia  thai 
part  of  the  world.  At  any  rate,  it  will  ac- 
mit  of  a  dispute  among  those  who  prof^ 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  whether  u» 
Dutch  companv  could  be  jostly  debarres: 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  reinioroenie^  Cf 
their  own  garrisons.  &  that  as  it  will,  tir 
ships  were  not  restored  until  the  fictorj  &* 
Chmchura  had  given  security  to  iodenmifr 
the  English  for  the  danuge  they  had  Re- 
tained on  this  occasion. 

COL.  COOTE  TAKES  WANDEWA^, 

Thk  success  of  the  Rngliah  army  «i» 
still  more  conspicuous  on  the  coast  of  Goto- 
mandeL    The  governor  and  council  of  Hi- 
dras  having  received  informatioD  that  the 
French  general,  Lally,  had  sent  a  detacih 
ment  of  ids  army  to  the  aoathwaid,  takes 
Syringham,   and  threatened   Tnchioopaij 
with  a  siege,  it  was  determined  that  ooloBei 
Coote,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Eof- 
land,  should  take  the  field,  and  endeavor  ti 
make  a  diversion  to  the  soothward.   He  a^ 
cordingly  began  his  march  at  the  h^  of 
seventeen   hundred  Europeans*  iDclnliBg 
cavalry,  and  three  thousand  blacks,  witr 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howter. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Norauber 
he  invested  the  fort  of  Wandewaah :  faafin^ 
made  a  practicable  breach,  the  garrisoc 
consisting  of  near  nine  hundred  men,  ^ir- 
rendered  prisoners  of  war ;  and  be  foood  la 
the  place  fort^-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
a  great  quantitjr  of  ammunition.     Hieo  he 
uiulertook  the  siege  of  Caiangoly,  a  hrtrese 
commanded  by  colonel  O'Kennely,  it  the 
head  of  one  hundred  Europeans,  and  &ve 
hundred  Sepoys.    In  a  few  days  lie  dis- 
mounted the  ^pieater  part  of  their  gun? ; 
and  they  submitted,  on  condition  that  the 
Europeans  should  be  allowed  to  march  out 
with  the  honors  of  war :  hot  the  Sepov? 
were  disarmed  and  dismissed. 

General  Lally,  alarmed  at  the  progR^ 
of  this  brave,  vigilant,  and  enterprising  q& 
cer,  assembled  aU  his  forces  at  Arcot,  u> 
the  number  of  two  thousand  two  hoodred 
Europeans,  including  horse ;  three  huodred 
CafiJ-ees,  and  ten  thousand  Uack  troaps.  or 
Sepoys ;  with  five  and  twenty  pieeei  of 
cannon.  Of  these  he  assumed  the  cooh 
mand  in  person;  and  on  the  tenth dijfl^ 
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anuary  began  his  march  in  order  to  recov- 
r  Wandewash.  Colonel  Coote,  having  re* 
eived  intelligence  on  the  twelfth  that  he 
ad  taken  poesession  of  Conjeveram,  en- 
eavored  by  a  forced  march  to  save  the 
•lace ;  which  they  accordingly  abandoned 
t  his  approach^  and  pursuing  their  march 
3  AVandewaah,  invested  the  fort  without 
lelay.  The  Engliaji  commander  passed  the 
iver  Palla,  in  older  to  follow  the  same 
oute  ;  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
Qonth,  understandinff  that  a  breach  was  al- 
eady  made,  resolved  to  give  them  battle 
vithout  farther  delay.  l%e  cavalry  being 
brmed,  and  supported  by  five  companies  St 
Sepojrs,  he  advanced  against  the  enemv's 
loree,  which  being  at  the  same  time  galled 
>y  two  pieces  of  cannon,  retired  with  pre- 
ipitation.  Then  colonel  Goote,  havingr  tap 
cen  possession  of  a  tank  which  they  had  oc- 
:upied,  returned  to  the  line,  which  was  by 
his  time  formed  in  order,  of  battle.  Seeing 
he  men  in  high  spirits,  and  eager  to  en- 
pige,  he  ordered  the  whole  armj  to  ad- 
rance:  and  by  nine  in  the  mommg  thev 
vere  within  two  miles  of  the  enemy^ 
:amp,  where  they  halted  abmit  half  an 
lour.  During  this  interval,  the  colonel  re- 
connoitred the  situation  of  the  French 
brces,  who  were  very  advantageously  post- 
ed; and  made  a  movement  to  the  rights 
ivhich  obliged  them  to  alter  their  disposi- 
ion.  They  now  advanced,  in  their  torn, 
yithin  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Eng- 
ish  line,  and  the  cannonading  began  with 
n-eat  fliry  on  both  sides.  About  noon  their 
European  cavalry  commg  up  with  a  resolute 
lir  to  charge  the  left  of  Uie  English,  colonel 
^3oote  brought  up  some  companies  of  Se- 
3oys,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  sustain 
^le  horse,  which  were  ordered  to  oppose 
them ;  and  these  advancing  on  their  flank, 
listurbed  them  so  much  that  they  broke, 
sind  were  driven  by  the  English  cavalry 
iboye  a  mile  from  the  left,  upon  the  rear  of 
their  own  army.  Meanwhile,  both  lines 
continued  advancing  to  each  other;  and 
about  one  o'clock  the  firing  with  small-arms 
began  with  ^rreat  vivacity.  One  of  the 
French  tumbnls  being  blown  up  by  an  acci- 
dental shot,  the  English  commander  took 
immediate  advantage  of  their  confusion. 
He  ordered  major  Srereton  to  wheel  Dra- 
per's reoriment  to  tlie  left,  and  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  flank.  This  service  was  performed 
with  sucli  rescnution  and  success,  that  the 
left  wing  of  the  French  was  completely 
routed,  and  foil  upon  their  centre,  now  close- 
ly engaged  with  the  left  of  the  English. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon  their  whole  line 
jrave  way,  and  fled  towards  their  own  camp ; 
which,  perceiving  themselves  closely  pur- 
sued, they  precipitately  abandoned,  togrether 
with  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  in  this 


engagement  they  lost  about  eight  hundred 
men  lulled  and  wounded,  besides  about  fifty 
prisoners,  including  brigadier-general  de 
bussy,  the  chevalier  G^eville,  quarter- 
master-general, lieutenant-colonel  Murphy, 
three  captains,  five  lieutenants,  and  some 
other  officers.  On  the  side  of  the  Englisli, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  among  the  former  the  gaUant 
and  accomplished  major  Brereton,  whose 
death  was  a  real  loss  to  hii^  country. 

CX>JU)N£L  COQTE  CONQUERS  AACXXT. 

GsMKBAL  Lally  having  retreate({  with 
his  broken  troops  to  Pondidierry,  the  baron 
de  Vaaserot  was  detached  towards  the  same 
place  with  a  thousand  horse  and  three  hun- 
dred Sepoys,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  iae 
French  territory.  In  the  mean  time  the 
indefittiffable  colonel  Coote  undertook  the 
siege  of  ChiUiput*  which  in  two  days  was 
surrendered  by  the  chevalier  de  Tilly ;  him- 
self and  his  garrison  remaining  prisoners  of 
war.  Such  idso  was  the  fate  of  fort  Tim- 
roery;  which  being  reduced,  the  colonel 
prosecuted  his  march  to  Arcot,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  against  the  fort  of  which 
he  opened  his  batteries  on  the  fifth  day  of 
February.  When  he  had  carried  on  his 
approaches  within  sixty  yards  of  the  crest 
of  the  fflacis,  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  and  near 
three  hundred  Sepovs,  surrendered  as  pris- 
oners of  war ;  and  here  the  English  com- 
mander found  two  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  four  mortars,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  all  kinds  of  military  storea  Thus  the 
campaign  was  gloriously  finished  with  tlie 
conquest  of  Arcot;  after  the  French  army 
had  been  routed  and  rumed  by  the  diligence 
of  cdonel  Coote,  whose  courage,  conduct, 
and  activity,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that,  rather  than 
interrupt  the  thread  of  such  an  interesting' 
narration,  we  have  ventured  to  encroach 
upon  the  annals  of  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty. 

STATE  OF  THE  BELLIGERENT  POWERS 
IN  EUROPE. 
Havino  thus  followed  the  British  banners 
through  the  glorious  tracks  they  pursued  in 
difierent  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  we 
must  now  convert  our  attention  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  where  the  English  arms, 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  triumphed  with 
equal  lustre  and  advantage.  But  first  it 
may  be  necessary  to  sketch  out  the  situation 
in  which  the  belligerent  powers  were  found 
at  the  close  of  winter.  The  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  with  which  the  preceding  campaign 
had  been  chequered,  were  sufficient  to  con- 
vince every  potentate  concerned  in  the  war, 
that  neither  side  possessed  such  a  superiori- 
ty in  strength  or  conduct  as  was  requisite 
to  impose  terms 'upon  the  o^er.    Battles 
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had  been  fbusAkt  with  various  succesB;  and 
miT^ximag  emris  of  militarjr  skill  had  been 
exhibited,  without  •  producing  one  event 
whic^  tended  to  promote  a  general  peace, 
or  even  engender  the  least  desire  of  aocom- 
modation;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  and 
roost  violent,  transports  of  animosity  had  by 
this  time  subsided  into  a  oonfinned  habit  of 
deliberate  hatred;  and  every  contending 
power  seemed  more  than  ever  determined 
to  protract  the  ^ispute^  while  the  neutral 
states  kept  alooC  without  eitpressin^  the 
least  desire  of  mterpoeilig  their  roedmtion. 
Some  of  them  were  restrained  by  conside- 
rations of  conveniency;  and  others  waited 
in  suspense  >ibr  the  death  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  as  an  event  which  they  imagmed 
would  be  attended  with  very  important  con- 
sequences in  the  southern  parts  of  fiurope. 
With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
war,  whatever  difficulties  might  have  arisen 
in  settling  funds  to  support  the  expense,  and 
finding  men  to  recruit  the  diflbrent  armies, 
certain  it  is,  all  these  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted befine  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  court  of  Vienna,  though  ham- 
pered by  the  narrowness  of  its  finances,  still 
found  resources  in  the  fertility  of  its  prov- 
inces, in  the  number  and  attachment  of  its 
subjects^  who  more  than  any  other  people 
in  Europe  acquiesce  in  the  dispositions  of 
their  soverei^;  and,  when  pay  cannot  be 
afforded,  willmgly  contribute  fVee  quarters 
for  the  subsisteDce  of  the  armv.  The  cza- 
rina, though  she  complained  that  the  stipu- 
lated subndies  were  ill  paid,  nevertheless 
persisted  in  pursuing  those  favorite  aims 
which  had  for  some  time  influenced  her 
conduct ;  namely,  her  personal  animosity  to 
the  king  of  PruBsia,  and  her  desire  of  ob- 
taining a  permanent  interest  in  the  German 
empire.  Sweden  still  made  a  show  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Prussian  monarch,  but 
continued  to  slumber  over  the  engagements 
she  had  contracted.  France,  exhausted  in 
her  finances,  and  abridged  of  her  marine 
commerce,  maintained  a  resolute  counte- 
nance;  supplied  fresh  armies  for  her  opera- 
tions in  Westphalia ;  projected  new  schemes 
of  conquest ;  and  cajoled  her  allies  with  fiur 
promises,  when  she  had  nothing  more  solid 
to  bestow.  The  king  of  Prussia's  domin- 
ions were  generally  drained,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  but  to  balance  these  disad- 
vantages, he  kept  possession  of  Saxony ;  and 
enjoyed  bis  annual  subsidy  from  Great  Brit^ 
ain,  which  eflectually  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain his  arniies  on  a  respectable  footing,  and 
open  the  campaign  with  equal  eagerness  and 
confidence. 

FRANCKrORT  SEIZED  BY  THE  FRENCH. 
The  Hanoverian  army,  commanded  by 
prince  Ferdinand  of  Bni  ns  wick,  was  strength- 
ened by  fresh  reinforcements  from  England, 


augmented  with  German  reciuili,  regnkz^ 
paid,  and  well  supplied  with  every  ooolbr 
and  convenience  which  fiiresi^lit  ooeld  siif- 
gest,  or  money  procure ;  yet,  m  spite  of  aL 
Sie  precautions  that  could  be  taken,  th^ 
were  cut  off  from  some  reaoaroes  vlnet 
the  French,  in  the  beginniog- of  the  year, 
opened  to  themselvee  by  a  fla^iant  tizcks 
c^  perfidy,  whibh  even  the  extreme  noucshi- 
ties  of  a  campaign  can  hardly  excoae.  Os 
the  second  day  of  January,  the  French  re- 

rmt  of  Nassan  preaeiited  itaelf  bdan 
gates  of  Francybrt  on  the  Maine,  a 
neutoil  imperial  city ;  and,  denaadiBg  a 
passage,  it  was  intiodnced,  and  condncted 
by  a  detachment  of  the  garriaan  tfanwgii 
the  city,  as  fiv  as  the  gate  of  Sanea-haoseB, 
where  it  unexpectedly  halted,  and  Bane- 
diatel^  disanned  the  guaid&  Bcfinc  the 
inhabitants  could  recover  fiom  die  coaiter- 
nation  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  this 
outrageous  insult,  ^Ye  other  mench  regi- 
ments entered  the  place;  and  have  Urn: 
general,  the  prince  de  Sonhise,  pBhiWiehpd 
his  head-quarters.  How  deeply  aoever  this 
violatioii  of  the  laws  of  the  ein]nre  might 
be  resented  by  all  honest  Germana,  who  r^ 
tained  afiecdon  for  the  conatitntion  of  tfaes 
country,  it  was  a  step  from  width  tiie  Vreott 
army  derived  a  very  manifeat  and  impaftsDi 
advantage ;  fi>r  it  secured  to  them  the  coene 
of  the  Maine,  and  the  Upper  Rhine ;  hr 
which  they  received,  without  difficohy  or 
danger,  eveiy  species  of  supply  from  Mcslz, 
Spire,  Worms,  and  even  the  oountiy  «f  Al- 
sace ;  while  it  maintained  their  oomnnntica- 
tion  with  the  chain  formed  by  the  Aaabiaa 
forces  and  the  army  o^tfae  empire. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCX 
OF  BRUNSWICK. 
Thb  scheme  of  operetioo  ftr  the  ensoi^ 
campaign  was  already  fbnned  hptwr-eca  the 
king  of  Prussia  and  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick ;  and  before  the  armies  took  the 
field  several  skirmishes  were  fboght  and 

Quarters  surprised.    In  the  latter  end  c€ 
*ebruary,  the  prince  of  Yaemboar;g  detach- 
ed major-general  Urst  with  foor  iM»»yin«« 
and  a  body  of  horse ;  who,  aasenhfaig  in 
Rhotenbourg,  surprised  the  enemy's  qoar- 
tere  in  the  night  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond day  of  March,  and  drove  then  fiom 
Hirchfield,  Vacha,  and  all  the  HeaEhn  baili- 
wicks of  which  they  had  taken  poaeseioa ; 
but  the  Austrians  soon  retpming  in  great 
numbers,  and  being  supported  by  a  de^cb- 
ment  of  French  troops  from  IVanckfbrt, 
the  allies  fell  back  in  their  torn,    la  a  fhr 
days,  however,  they  themselvee  retrealsd 
a^in  with  great  precipitation,  tliotigh  ther 
did  not  all  escape.    The  heredifaiy  prnce 
of  Brunswick,  with  a  body  of  PrasaiaB  h«- 
sars,  fell  upon  them  suddenly  at  Mi^riefc- 
stadt,  where  he  routed  and  dispersed  a  i^ 
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neDt  of  Hohenzdllem  cuiraasiera,  and  a 
battalion  of  the  troopa  of  Wurtzburg.  He 
lezt  day,  which  was  the  first  of  April*  ad- 
fanced  with  a  bodv  of  horse  and  foot  to 
S/Leinwagen^  where  he  found  a  considerable 
nagazine,  took  two  battalions  prisoners,  and 
lurprised  a  third  posted  at  Wafungen,  after 
laving  defeated  some  Austrian  troops  that 
vere  on  their  march  to  its  relief;  While  the 
lereditarr  prince  was  thus  empknredf  the 
luke  of  ftolsteio,  with  another  body  of  the 
x>nfederates,  dislodged  the  French  from  the 
x»t  of  Freyingstenau. 
FERDINAND  ATTACKS  THE  FRENCH 
But  the  great  object  was,  to  drive  the 
^nemy  from  Franck&r^  before  they  should 
-eceive  the  «roected  reinforeementa  Prince 
Perdinand  of  &runswick,  bein?  determined 
ipon  this  enterprise,  assembled  all  his  forces 
lear  Falda,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand 
choice  troops,  and  began  his  march  on  the 
enth  day  of  ApriL  On  the  thirteenth  he 
:ame  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  found 
itrongly  encamped  about  the  village  of  Ber* 
ren,  between  Franckfortand  Hannau.  Their 
reneral,  the  duke  de  Broglio^  counted  one 
>f  the  best  officers  in  Fnmce  with  respect 

0  conduct  and  intre^i^,  having  received 
ntelligenoe  of  the  prince's  design,  occupied 
his  post  on  the  twelfth;  the  right  or  his 
irmv  being  at  Bergen,  and  his  centre  and 
3anks  secured  m  such  a  manner  that  the 
Ulies  could  not  make  their  attack  any  other 
nray  but  by  the  village.  Notwithstanding 
he  advantage  of  their  situation,  prince 
Ferdinand  resolved  to  give  them  battle,  and 
nade  his  dispositions  accordingly.  About 
en  in  the  morning,  the  grenimiera  of  the 
idvanced  guard  be^n  the  attack  on  the 
^illa^  of  Bergen  with  mat  vivacity ;  and 
(ustamed  a  roost  terrible  fire  from  eight 
jerman  battalions,  supported  by  several 
>rigBdes  of  French  inmntry.  The  grena- 
tiers  of  the  allied  army,  though  reinforced 
>y  several  battalions  under  the  command  of 
be  prince  of  Ysembourg,  for  firom  dislodg- 
ng  the  enemy  from  the  vjllage,  were,  after 

1  very  obstinate  dispute,  obliged  to  retreat 
n  some  disorder,  but  rallied  again  behind  a 
)ody  of  Hessian  cavalry.  The  allies  being 
epulsed  in  three  different  attacks,  their 
reneral  made  a  new  disposition;  and  brought 
ip  his  artillery,  with  which  the  village,  and 
lifferent  parts  of  the  French  line,  were  se- 
verely cannonaded.  They  were  not  slow 
n  retorting  an  equal  fire,  which  continued 
ill  night;  when  the  allies  retreated  to 
tVindekin,  with  the  loss  of  five  pieces  of 
lannon,  and  about  two  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding the  prince  of  Ysembourg,  who  fell 
n  the  action.  The  French,  by  the  nature 
>f  their  situation,  could  not  suflfer  much; 
>ut  they  were  so  effectually  amused  by  the 
trtful  disposition  of  prince  Ferdinand,  that 


instead  of  taking  measures  to  harass  him  in 
his  retreat,  they  carefully  maintained  their 
situation,  apprehensive  of  another  general 
attack.  Indeed,  they  had  great  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  this  battle, 
without  risking  in  any  measure  the  advan- 
tage which  they  had  gained.  It  was  their 
biMinesB  to  remain  4)uiet  until  their  rein- 
forcements should  tfrive ;  and  this  [dan  thev 
invariably  pursued^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  allies,  in  oonsequenoe  of  their  miscar- 
riage, were  reduced  to  the  i^ecessity  of  act- 
ing upon  the  defonsive,  and  encountering  a 
great  Qumber  of  difficulties  and  incoaveni- 
encies,  during  great  part  of  the  campaign, 
untO  the  mispimduct  of  the  enemy  tunMd 
the  scale  in  tl^ir  fovor.  In  the,  mean  time 
the  prince  thought  proper  to  begin  his  re* 
treat  in  the  nignt  towards  Fulda,  in  which 
his  rear  sufiered  considerably  from  a  body 
of  the  enemy's  lis^t  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  M .  de  flaisel,  who  surprised  two 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers.  The.  first  were  taken  or  dia- 
persed;  the  last  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
their  baggage.  The  allied  army  returned  to 
their  cantonmenti  abouirMonster ;  and  the 
prince  hepn  to  make  prepaiatkms  for  takmg 
the  field  m  earnest 

While  the  French  enjoyed  pilentv  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dusseldorp  and  Creveldt, 
by  means  of  the  Rhine,  the  allies  labored 
under  a^deulh  and  scarcity  of  every  species 
of  provision;  because  the  ocumtty  which 
they  occupied  wis  already  ezhausteidt  and 
all  the  supplies  were  brought  from  an  im- 
mense distance.  The  single  article  of  for- 
age oecaswned  such  an  enormous  expense, 
as  alarmed  the  admitaistration  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  who,  in  c«der  to  prevent  mismanage- 
ment and  finud  fotr  the  future,  nominated  a 
member  of  parliament  iaspectoi^geiieral  of 
the  forage,  end  sent  him  over  to  German? 
in  the  be^ning  of  the  year,  with  the  rank 
and  appointments  of  a  general  officer;  that 
the  importance  of  his  character,  and  the 
nature  of  his  office,  might  be  a  check  upon 
those  who  were  suspe^ed  of  iniquitous  ap- 

Eropriations.  This  gentleman  is  said  to 
ave  met  with  such  a  cold  reception,  and  so 
many  mortifications  in  the  executicm  of  his 
office,  that  he  was  in  a  ver^  little  time  sick 
of  his  employment  An  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  his  reception,  and  of  the  practices 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  appoint  such 
a  supermtendent,  may  be  the  province  of 
some  future  historia%  when  truth  mav  be 
investigated  freely,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion of  pains  and  penalties. 

RETREAT  OF  PRINCE  FERDINAND. 
Whtlk  great  part  of  the  allied  army  re- 
mained in  cantonments  atiout  Mutaster,  the 
French  armies  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  being  put  in  motion,  joined  on  the 
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third  day  of  Jane  near  Marpurff,  under 
the  command  of  the  marescbal  de  Contades, 
who  advanced  to  the  northward,  and  fixed 
his  bead-quarters  at  Corbacb :  ironi  whence 
he  detached  a  body  of  li^ht  troope  to  take 
poeseBBion  of  Cassel,  which  at  his  approach 
was  abandoned  by  general  Imfaoft  The 
French  army  being  encamped  at  Stadtberg, 
the  duke  de  Broglio,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing,  advanced  from  Cassel  into  the 
territories  of  Hanover,  where  he  occupied 
Gottiogen  withthit  opposition ;  while  the  al- 
lied army  assembled  m  the  neighborhood  of 
lipstadt,  and  encamped  about  Soest  and 
Werla  Prince  Ferdinand,  finding  himself 
inferior  to  the  united  forces  |^f  the  enemy, 
was  obliged  to  retire  as  they  advanced,  after 
having  left  strong  garrisons  in  lipstadt, 
Retberg,  Munster,  and  Minden.  These  pre- 
cautions, however,  seemed  to  produce  little 
effect  in  his  favor.  Retberg  was  surprised 
by  the  duke  de  Broglio,  who  likewise  took 
Minden  by  asnuilt ;  and  made  general  Zas- 
trow,  with  his  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  prisoners  of  war ;  a  mi8fi)rtune  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  the  loss  of  an  im- 
mense magazine  "^f  hay  and  com,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  like- 
wise made  themselves  masters  of  Munster, 
invested  Lipstadt,  and  all  their  operations 
were  hitherto  crowned  with  success.  The 
regency  of  Hanover,  alarmed  at  their  pro- 
gress, resolved  to  provide  for  the  wont,  by 
sending  their  chancery  and  most  valuable 
eflect|  to  Stade ;  from  whence,  in  case  of 
necessity,  they  might  be  conveyed  by  sea  to 
England.  In  the  mean  time  they  eirerted 
all  their  industry  in  pressing  men  for  re- 
cruiting and  remforcin'g  the  army  under 
prince  Ferdinand,  who  ^I  continued  to  re- 
tire ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July  re- 
moved his  head-quarters  firom  Osnabrnck  to 
Bompte,  near  the  Weser.  Here  having  re- 
ceived advice  that  Minden  was  taken  by 
the  French,  he  sent  forwards  a  detachment 
to  secure  the  post  of  Soltznan  on  that  river, 
where  on  the  fifteenth  he  encamped. 

ANIMOSITY  BETWEEN  FERDINAND  AND 
THE  BRITISH  COMMANDER. 
Tm  general  of  the  allied  army  had  for 
some  time  exhibited  marks  of  animosity  to- 
wards lord  George  Sackville,  the  second  in 
command,  whose  extensive  understanding, 
penetrating  eye,  and  inquisitive  spirit,  could 
neither  be  deceived,  dazzled,  nor  soothed 
into  tame  acquiescence.  He  had  opposed 
with  all  his  influence  a  design  of  retiring 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Brunswick,  in  or- 
der to  cover  that  country.  He  supported 
his  opposition  by  alleging,  that  it  was  the 
enemy's  favorite  object  to  cut  off  their  com- 
munication with  toe  Weser  and  the  Elbe ; 
in  which,  should  they  succeed,  it  would  be 
found  impossible  to  transport  the  British 


troops  to  then*  own  oountiy,  which  «e  r 
that  time  threatened  with  an  invafion.  fi 
therefore  insLsted  on  the  army's  retnatsi 
so  as  to  keep  the  commnnicatian  opeo  wa 
Stade ;  where,  in  case  of  emergence,  tk 
En^liah  troops  might  be  embark»i  Bf  m- 
hermg  tenaciously  to  this  opinion,  aad  u- 
hibiting  other  instances  of  a  pjvie  ^epash 
tioD,  he  had  rendered  himself  so  m^net 
hie  to  the  commander-in-cfaieC  that,  m  iT 
a|^>earance,  nothing  was  so  eageriy  deam! 
as«n  opportunity  or  removing  him  fiom  t^ 
station  he  filled. 

THE  FRENCH  ENCAMP  AT  WSK:\ 
Meanwhile  the  French  general  adTli!^ 
ing  to  Minden,  encamped  in  a  strong  sta. 
tion ;  having  that  town  oo  his  right,  a  steep 
hill  on  his  left,  a  morass  in  firont,  and  a  rr- 
ulet  in  rear.    The  duke  de  Bro^  coc- 
manded  a  separate  body  between  naasbe:- 
gen  and  Minden,  on  the  other  aide  cf  t»? 
Weser;  and  a  Uiird,  und^  the  dokeie 
BrisBac,  consisting  of  eight  thousand  sea, 
occupied  a  strong  post  by  the  village  of  Co* 
veldt,  to  focilitate  the  route  of  the  cooToff 
from  Paderbom.    Prince  Ferdinand  faaw 
moved  his  camp  firom  Soltznan  toPeter^ 
gen,  detached  the  hereditary  prince  on  tie 
twenty-eighth  day  of  July  to  Lubeke,  (ho 
whence  he  drove  the  enemy,  and  prooef^- 
ing  to  Rimsel,  was  j(Mned  by  maiorfecenl 
Dreves,  who  had  retaken  Oonaiorack,  v:i 
cleared  all  that  neighborhood  of  tbe  eoe- 
ray's  p^^es :  then  be  advanced  t0ni^ 
Hervcnrden,  and  fixed  his  qnaiteis  at  Kiieh- 
linneger,  to  hamper  the  enemy's  oocvots 
firom  Paderbom.  During  these  tian8actiQE& 
prince  Ferdinand  marraed  with  tbe  al]»i 
army  in  three  columns  from  Petersfaaseo  tn 
Hille,  where  it  encampecU  having  a  mens 
on  the  right,  the  villa^  of  Fredewalde  oc 
the  left,  and  in  front  those  of  Northm- 
mem  and  Holtzenhausen.  Fifteeo  batu}ke^ 
and  nineteen  squadrons,  with  a  brigade  ^ 
heavy  artillery,  were  left  under  the  coe- 
mand  of  general  Wangenheim,  oo  tbe  if  ft- 
behind  the  village  of  Dodenbansea  vhia 
was  fortified  with  some  redoobts,  dehM 
by  two  battaliona    Colonel  Luckaer,  with 
the  Hanoverian  hussars,  and  a  brigade  of 
hunters,    sustained    by  two  battyins  of 
grenadiers,  was  posted  between  Bttckfboar? 
and  Weser,  to  observe  tbe  bodr  of  troops 
commanded  by  the  duke  de  Brogbo  oa  tbe 
other  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  the  mamdial  ^« 
Contades,  resolving  to  attack  the  aC:»i 
army,  ordered  the  corps  of  Bragiio  to  je- 
pasB  the  river ;  and,  advancing  in  €»fbt  cti- 
imma,  about  midni^t  passed  the  rivolet  tr 
Eterta,  that  runs  alon£r  the  monas,  and  &>>.« 
into  the  Weser  at  Minden.  At  day-few^ 
he  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle;  pw^ 
of  it  fronting  the  corps  of  general  Waiig«»* 
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tein  at  Dodenhauflen,  and  part  of  it  ftcing 
[iiUe ;  the  two  wings  cooeistiiup  of  infiiotry, 
lod  the  cavalry  being  stationed  in  the  cen- 
re.  At  three  in  the  morning  the  enemy 
legan  to  cannonade  the  piioce  a  quarteis  at 
iule,  from  a  battery  of  six  cannon,  which 
hey  had  raised  in  the  preceding  evening 
n  the  dike  of  Eickborat  This  was  probi^ 
)ly  the  first  intimation  he  received  of  their 
Dtention.  He  forthwith  caused  two  pieces 
»r  artillery  to  be  conveyed  to  Hille ;  vad  or- 
lered  the  officer  of  the  picquet-gnaid  posted 
here  to  defend  himself  to  the  Sist  eztremi- 
y :  at  the  same  time  he  sent  orders  to  gear 
;ra]  Giesen,  who  occupied  Lubeke,  to  al- 
ack the  enemy's  poet  at  Kckhorst;  and 
his  service  was  successfiiUy  performed. 
Phe  prince  of  Anhalt,  lieutenantpgeneral 
or  the  day,  took  possession  with  the  rest  of 
he  pic<met8  of  the  village  of  Halen,  where 
)rince  Ferdmand  resolved  to  sapport  his 
ight  It  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
memy,  bat  thev  soon  abandoned  it  with 
)recipitation.  The  allied  army,  being  put 
n  motion,  advanced  in  eight  columns,  and 
wcupied  the  gfround  between  Halen  and 
iemmem,  while  general,  Wangenheim*s 
:orp8  filled  up  the  space  between  this  last 
rOlage  and  Dodenhausen.  The  enemy  made 
heir  principal  efibrt  oa  the  left,  intending 
0  force  the  inftntry  of  Wangenheim's 
torpB,  and  penetrate  between  it  and  the 
wdy  of  the  allied  army.  For  this  parpose 
be  duke  de  Broglio  attacked  them  with 
pieat  fory ;  but  was  severely  checked  by  a 
tttter}r  of  thirty,  cannoii',  prepared  fyr  liis 
eceptioQ  by  the  count  de  Bockebourg, 
fnnd  master  of  the  artillery,  and  servM 
^'ith  admirable  effect,  under  his  6wn  eye 
Lod  directioa.  About  five  in  the  morning 
loth  armies  cannonaded  each  otiier :  at  six 
he  fire  of  musketry  began  with  great  viva- 
city; and  the  action  l^came  very  hot  to- 
nrdn  the  ri|rht,  where  six  regiments  of 
ilngliah  in&ntry,  and  two  battalions  of  Han* 
iverian  guards,  not  only  bore  the  whole 
rant  of  the  French  carabineers  and  gen- 
^rmerie,  but  absolutely  broke  every  Mv 
^  horse  and  foot  that  advanced  to  attack 
hem  on  the  left  and  in  the  centre.  The 
lesBian  cavalry,  with  some  reghneots  of 
lolstein,  Prussian,  and  Hanoverian  dra- 
(0006,  posted  on  the  left,  performed  good 
ervice.  The  cavalry  on  the  right  haS  no 
'pportunity  of  engagmg.  They  were  des- 
ined  to  support  the  kifontry  of  the  third 
ine :  they  consisted  of  the  British  and  tian- 
'verian  horse,  commanded  by  lord  Geoige 
^kville,  whose  second  was  the  marquis 
»f  Granby.  They  were  posted  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  firom  the  first  line  of  infim- 
ry,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  scanty  wood 
hat  bordered  on  a  heath.  Orders  were 
«nt,  during  the  action,  to  bring  them  up ; 
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but  whether  these  orders  were  contiadicto- 
ry,  unintelligible,  or  imperfectly  executed, 
they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  have  any 
share  in  the  action  [See  note  3  X,  a£  tAe 
end  of  tkU  Vol,] ;  nor,  indeed,  were  they 
originally  intended  for  that  purpose;  nor 
W9a  there  the  least  ocoasion  for  their  ser- 
vice ;  nor  could  they  have  come  up  in  time 
and  condition  to  perform  efifectnal  service, 
had  the  orders  been,  explicit  and  consistent, 
and  the  commander  acted  with  all  poesiUe 
ezpeditiott.  Be  that  as  it  will, 'the  enemy 
were  repulsed  m  all  their  attacks  with  con- 
siderable loss ;  at  length  they  gave  way  in 
every  part ;  and  aboat  noon,  abuufaning  the 
field  of  battle,  were  pursued  to  the  ram- 
parts of  Minden.  In  this  action  they  lost  a 
great  number  of  men,  with  forty-three  large 
cannon,  and  many  colors  and  standards; 
whereas  the  lots  of  the  allies  was  very  in- 
considerate, as  it  chiefly  ^U  upon  a  few 
regiments  of  British  infiintry,  commanded 
by  the  major-generals  Waldegnve  and 
lungsley.  To  the  extraordinary  prowess  of 
these  gallant  brigades,  anid  the  fire  of  the 
British  artiUery,  which  was  admirably  serv- 
ed hy  the  captains  Philips,  Macbean,  Drum^ 
mond,  and  Foy,  the  victory  was  in  a  great 
measure  ascribed.  The  same  night  the 
enemy  passed  the  Weser,  and  burnt  the 
bridges  over  that  river.  Next  dvf  the  gar- 
rison of  Minden  surrendered  at  discretion ; 
and  here  the  victors  found  a  great  number 
of  French  officers  wounded. 

DUKE  DE  BRISSAC  ROUTED. 
At  last  the  marescfaal  de  Oontadee-seem- 
ed  inclined  to  retreat  through  the  defiles  of 
Wittekendstein,  to  Faderbom ;  but  he  vras 
fain  to  change  his  resolution,  in  conse- 
quence of'  his  having  received  advice,  that 
on  die  very  day  of  his  own  defeat  the  duke 
de  Brissac  was  vanquished  by  the  heredita- 
ry prince  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coveldt, 
so  that  the  passage  of  the  mountains  was 
rendered  impracticable.  The  duke  de  Bris- 
sac had  been  advantageously  encamped, 
with  his  left  to  the  village  of  Coveldt,  hav- 
ing the  Werra  in  his  front,  and  his  rigiit 
extending  to  the  salt-pits.  In  this  advanta- 
geous situation  he  was  attacked  by  the  he- 
reditary prince  and  general  de  Kiiroanse^, 
with  such  vivacity  and  address  that  his 
troops  were  totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
six  cannon,  and  a  considerBble  number  of 
men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
After  the  battle  of  Minden,  colonel  Frejr- 
tag,  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops,  took,  m 
the  neighborhood  of  Detmold,  all  the  equi- 
page c?  the  roareschal  de  Contades,  tin 
prince  of  Conde,  and  the  duke  de  Brisnc, 
with  part  of  their  military  chest  and  chan- 
cery, contaming  papers  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence. [See  note  3Y,  at  the  end  cfikU 
Vol.] 
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GENERAL  IMBOFF  TAKES  MUNOTER. 
Pemck  Fbldihaicd  havinff  garriBoned 
Minden,  marched  to  Hervoraen;  and  the 
hereditary  prince  paased  the  Weser  at 
Hamelen,  in  order  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
who  retreated  to  CaHel,  and  from  thence 
by  the  way  of  Marporg  aa  far  as  Giessen. 
In  a  word,  they  were  oontinuallv  harassed 
by  that  enterprisinff  prince,  who  seized 
Qvery opfwrtunity ormaking an  impression 
upon  their  army ;  took  the  greatest  part  of 
their  baggage ;  and  compellM  them  to  aban- 
don every  place  they  ponessed  in  West- 
phalia. The  number  of  his  prisoners  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  hundred  men,  besides  the  ffar- 
rison  left  at  Caasel,  which  surrendered  at 
discretion.  He  likewise  surprised  a  whole 
battalion,  and  defeated  a  considerable  de- 
tachment under  the  command  of  M.  d'Ar- 
nlentieres.  In  the  mean  time,  the  allied 
army  advanced  in  rejfular  marches;  and 
prince  Ferdinand  havmg  taken  posseesioo 
of  Cassel,  detached  ffeneral  Imhofi|  with  a 
body  of  troops^  to  reduce  the  city  of  Mun- 
ster,  which  he  accordingly  began  to  bom- 
bard and  cannonade :  but  d'Armentieres, 
being  joined  by  a  fresh  body  of  troops  from 
the  Lower  Rhine,  advanced  to  its  relief, 
and  compelled  Imhoff  to  raise  the  siege.  It 
was  not  loaf,  however,  before  this  general 
was  also  remfbrced ;  then  he  measured  back 
his  march  to  Munster,  and  the  French  com- 
mander withdrew  in  his  tufn.  The  place 
was  immediately  shut  up  by  a  close  block- 
ade ;  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
intiodaction  of  suppliea  The  city  of  Mun- 
ster being  an  object  of  importance,  was  dis- 
puted with  great  obstinacy.  Armentieres 
received  reimbrcements,  and  the  body  com- 
manded by  Imhoff  was  occasionally  aug- 
mented; but  the  siege  was  not  formally 
undertaken  till  November,  when  some 
heavy  artillery  being  brought  from  Eng- 
land, the  place  was  regularly  invested,  a^ 
the  operations  carried  on  with  such  vigor, 
that  in  a  few  days  the  city  surrenderea  on 
capitulation. 

Prince  Ferdinand  having  possessed  him- 
*self  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Marpnrg, 
proceeded  with  the  army  to  Neidar-Weimar, 
and  there  encamped;  while  Contades  re- 
mained at  Giesen,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Lahn,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  col- 
league in  the  person  of  the  mareschal  d*- 
Etrees.  By  this  time  he  was  become  very 
unpopular  among  the  troops,  on  account  of 
the  defeat  at  Minden,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  charged  on  the  misconduct  of  Broglio, 
who  recriminated  on  him  in  his  turn,  and 
seemed  to  gain  credit  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. Vnale  the  two  armies  lay  encamp- 
ed in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other,  no- 
thing passed  bat  skirmishes  amon^  the  lijriit 
troops,  and  little  excursive  expeditions,  lliel 


French  army  was  enupikywl  in  leasnic 
their  majfazines,  and  Birti^ing  Giium,ii 
if  their  mtentioD  was  to  retreat  to  Ftaact 
fort  on  the  Maine,  after  baviiv  eoBmrnif. 
all  the  forage,  and  made  a  muitiiy  deser 
between  the  Lahn  aild  thai  river.  In  t^- 
bennning  of  November,  the  maresdal  du -. 
de  Broglio  returned  &om  Paris,  and  aaBonec 
the  command  of  the  army,  from  vbeoc» 
Contades  and  d'Etrees  immediately  retiree. 
with  several  other  general  officers  tbat  ««n 
senior  to  the  new  commander. 

The  duke  of  Wirtembecg  having  taker 
possession  of  Fulda,  the  hereditair  piser 
of  Brunswick  resolved  to  beat  up  m  ifm- 
ten.  For  this  purpose  he  seleded  t  hodj 
of  troopa,  and  began  bis  march  fnm  Blar- 
purg  early  in  the  morning  on  the  tvesty- 
eighth  day  of  November.  Next  ni^  tber 
lay  at  Augerbach,  where  they  defatd  tb> 
volunteers  of  Nassau :  and  at  one  o'6xk 
in  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  tkej  oaicj 
ed  directly  to  Fulda ;  where  the  6n\t  of 
Wirtemberg,  fiir  from  ezpectiqg  nch  i 
visit,  had  mvited  all  the  faahionaMe  peof> 
in  Fulda  to  a  sumptnotis  enteitiiDnm 
The  hereditary  prince,  having  recosooetn^ 
the  avenues  in  person,  took  such  wnxns, 
that  the  troops  of  Wirtembenr,  wl»  wtv^ 
scattered  in  small  bodies,  would  bave  bees 
cut  off,  if  they  had  not  hastily  retired  icr. 
the  town,  where,  however,  they  fiaaA  at- 
shelter.  The  prmce  focced  opes  the  p^^ 
and  they  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  where  four  battalions  of  tbem  veit 
defeated  and  taken ;  while  the  doke  Iibd- 
self,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  filed  off  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Fnlda.  Two  piece 
of  cannon,  two  pair  of  colora,  and  ill  ^- 
baggage,  fell  into  the  ImumIs  of  the  Ticton. 
and  the  hereditary  prince  advanced  is&r 
as  Rupertenrade,  a  place  situated  oo  tk 
ri^bt  flank  of  the  Fr^ich  army.  Ma^ 
this  rootbn  hastened  the  resolotian  of  tb^ 
duke  de  Broglio  to  abandon  Gisbkb.  uni 
foil  back  to  F9iedben7,  where  he  estaUiiked 
his  head-qoarters.  The  allied  annv  Ibb^ 
diately  took  possession  of  his  camp  at  Kkia- 
linnes  and  Heuchelam,  and  seemed  Id  n»ks 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Gkjatn 

A  BODY  OF  PRUSSIANS  MAKE  AX  IN 

CURSION  INTO  POLA^Ut 
While  both  armies  rennained  ia  this  po- 
sition, the  duke  de  Broc^lio  reoetnd  tke 
staff  as  mareschal  of  France,  and  n»de  v 
attempt  to  beat  up  the  quartets  of  tbf  iV 
lies.  Having  called  in  all  his  detachmn^ 
he  marehed  up  to  them  on  the  twentj-flft^ 
day  of  December ;  but  found  them  «  wi- 
disposed  to  give  him  a  warm  noefO»>^ 
he  thought  proper  to  lay  aside  bisdesfL 
and  noming  but  a  mutual  cannosade  cb- 
sned ;  then  ne  returned  to  his  ftnDcrfB>'- 
tera.  From  Kleinlinoes  the  allied  am j  i*- 
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moved  to  Goradofl^  where  thej  were  can- 
toned till  the  begixuiiiig  of  J&nuary,  when 
iiey  fell  beck  as  fiur  as  Marpurg,  where 
>rince  Ferdinand  established  his  head-quar- 
;er8.  The  enemy  bad  by  this  time  retrieved 
iheir  superiority,  in  consequence  of  the  he- 
reditary prince  being  detached  with  fifteen 
thousand  men  to  join  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Preybergy  in  Sa»)ny.  Thus,  by  the  victory 
It  Minden,  the  dominions  of  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  were  preserved,  and  the  enemy 
obliged  to  evacuate  that  part  of  Westpha- 
lia.    Perhaps  they  might  have  been  dnven 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  had  not  the 
greneral  of  the  allies  been  obliged  to  weaken 
fiis  army  for  the  support  of  the  Prussian 
inonarch,  who  had  met  with  divers  disasters 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign.    It  was  not 
to  any  relaxation  or  abatement  of  his  usual 
vigilance  and  activity  that  this  warlike  prince 
owed  the  several  checks  he  received.  Even 
In  the  middle  of  winter  his  troops  under 
general  Manteu£fel  acted  with  great  spirit 
against  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania.^  They 
made  themselvesmaftei^of  Damgarten,  and 
several  other  places  which  the  Swedes  had 
garrisoned;  and  the  frost  setting  in,  those 
who  were  quartered  in  the  isle  of  Usedom 
passed  over  the  ice  to  Wolgast,  which  they 
reduced  witliout  much  difficulty.    They  un- 
dertook the  sieges  of  Demmen  and  Anclam 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  garrisons  of  both 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  to 
tlie  number  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
;nen,  including  officers.    In  Demmen  thev 
found  four  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
Si  large  quantity  of  ammunition.    In  An- 
clam there  was  a  considerable  magazine, 
with  six  and  thirty  cannon,  mortars,  and 
iiowitzers.  A  large  detachment  under  gene- 
ral Knobloch  surprised  Erfurth,  and  raised 
considerable  contributions  at  Gotha,  Isen- 
ach,  and  Fulda;  from  whence  also  they 
rtonveved  all  the  forage  and  provisions  to 
Saxe-Naumberg.    In  the  latter  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  Prussian  major-general  Wober- 
<<now  marched  with  a  strong  bodv  of  troops 
from  Glogau  in  Silesia,  to  Poland ;  and,  ad- 
vancing by  way  of  Lissa,  attacked  the  cas- 
tle of  the  prince  Sulkowski,  a  Polish  gran- 
Jee,  who  had  been  very  active  against  the 
ioterest  of  the  Prussian  monarch.    After 
Bome  resistance  he  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der at  discretion,  and  was  sent  prisoner 
>^ith  his  whole  garrison  to  Silesia.    From 
}ience  Wobersnow    proceeded    to   Poena, 
where  he  made  himself  roaster  of  a  consid- 
erable magazine,  guarded  by  two  thousand 
cofisacks,  who  retired  at  his  approach ;  and 
having  destroyed  several  others,  returned 
to  Silesia.  In  April,  the  fort  of  Penamunde, 
in  Pomerania,  was  surrendered  to  Man- 
teufiel ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  detach- 
ment of  Prussian  troops  bombarded  Schwe- 


rin,  the  capital  of  Mecklenborgfa.  Mean- 
while reinforcementi  were  sent  to  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  Poland,  which  in  April  began 
to  assemble  upon  the  Vistula.  The  court 
of  Petersburgh  had  likewise  begun  to  equip 
a  large  fleet,  by  means  of  which  the  army 
might  be  supplied  with  military  stores  and 
provisions ;  out  this  armameat  was  retarded 
by  an  accidental  fire  at  Revel,  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  magazines  and  materiab  for 
ship-building,  to  an  immense  valoe. 

PRmCE  HENRY  PENETRATES  INTO 
BOHEMIA. 

About  the  latter  end  of  March  the  king 
of  Prussia  assembled  his  army  at  Rhon- 
stock,  near  Strigau ;  and  advancing  to  the^ 
neighborhood  dT  Landshot,  encamped  at 
Bolchenhayne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aus- 
trian army,  under  the  command  of  marop- 
chal  Daun,  was  asBembled  at  Monchen- 
gratz,  in  Bohemia ;  and  the  campaign  was 
opened  by  an  exploit  of  general  Be<&,  who 
surprised  and  made  prisoners  a  battalion  of 
Prussian  grenadiers,  posted  under  colonel 
Duringsheven,  at  Griefonberg,  on  the  fitn- 
tiers  of  Silesia.  This  advantage,  however, 
was  more  than  ooimterbalancod  by  the  ac- 
tivity and  saccess  of  prince  Henry,  brother 
to  the  Prussian  king,  who  commanded  the 
army  which  wintered  in  Saxony.  About 
the  middle  of  April  he  marched  in  two  col- 
umns towards  Bohemia,  forced  the  pass  of 
Peterswalde,  destroyed  the  Austrian  maga- 
zine at  Assig,  burned  their  boats  upon  3ie 
Elbe,  seized  the  forage  and  provision  which 
the  enemy  had  left  at  Lowositz  and  Leut- 
meritz,  and  demolished  a  new  bridge  which 
they  had  built  for  their  convenience.  At 
the  same  time  general  Hulsen  attacked  the 
pass  of  Passberg  guarded  by  general  Rey- 
nard, who  was  taken,  with  two  thousand 
men,  including  fifty  officers:  then  he  ad- 
vanced to  Satz,  in  hopes  of  securing  the 
Austrian  magazines ;  but  these  the  enemj 
consumed,  that  they  might  not  foil  into  his 
hands,  and  retired  towai^  Prague  with  the 
utmost  precipitation. 

Prince  Henry  having  happilv  achieved 
these  adventures,  and  filled  all  Bohemia 
with  alarm  and  consternation,  returned  to 
Saxony,  and  distributed  his  troops  in  quar- 
ters of  refreshment,  in  the  neighinrbood  of 
Dresden.  In  a  few  days,  however,  they 
were  lyfain  put  in  motion  and  marched  to 
Obelgeburgen ;  from  whence  he  continued 
his  route  through  Voightland,  in  order  to 
attack  the  army  of  the  empire  in  Franco- 
nia.  He  accordingly  entered  this  country 
by  the  way  of  Uo%  on  the  seventh  of  May, 
and  next  day  sent  a  detachment  to  attack 
genera]  Macguire,  who  commanded  a  body 
of  imperialists  at  Asch,  and  sustained  the 
charge  with  great  gallantry:  but  finding 
himself  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by 
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BBmben,  h6  retired  in  tlie  night  towards 
Em.  The  army  of  the  empire,  command- 
ed hf  the  pirince  de  Deux-PanCs,  being  una^ 
ble  to  cope  with  the  Pruanan  general  in 
the  field,  retired  from  Cullembach  to  Bam- 
beig,  and  fi-om  thence  to  Nuremberg,  where, 
in  lul  probability,  they  would  not  havie  been 
suffered  to  remain  opmolested,  had  not 
prince  Henry  been  recalled  to  Saxony.  He 
had  already  taken  Crooach  and  the  castle 
of  Rotenberv,  and  even  advanced  as  fiur  as 
Bamberg,  when  he  received  advice  that  a 
body  of  Austrians,  under  general  Gemmin- 
gen,  had  penetrated  into  &zQnyi  This  di- 
veansion  effeotnally  saved  the  army  of  the 
empire,  as  prince  Henry  immediatoly  re- 
turned to  the  electorate,  after  having  hud 
the  bishopric  of  Buiberg  and  the  marqui- 
sate  of  UuUembach  under  contribution,  de- 
stroyed all  the  magazines  firovided  for  the 
imperial  armyt  and  sent  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners  to  Leipeic.  A  party  of  imperial- 
ists, under  count  Palfy,  endeavored  to  har 
rasB  him  in  his  retreat ;  but  thev  were  de- 
feated near  HaS^  with  considerable  slaugh- 
ter: aeverthelesB,  the  imperial  army,  tfao^^fa 
now  reduced  to  ten  thousand  men,  returned 
to  Bamberg;  and  as  the  PrussiaBs  ap- 
proached the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  the  Aus- 
trian general,  Gemmingen,  retired  into  Bo- 
hemia. During  all  these  transactions,  the 
mareschal  count  Daun  remained  with  the 
grand  Austrian  army  at  Schurtz,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Koningsgcatz ;  while  the  Prussians, 
commanded  07  the  king  in  person,  contin- 
ued ouietly  encamped  between  Landshut 
and  Schweidnitx.  General  Fouquet  com- 
manded a  lar^  body  of  troops  in  the  south- 
era  part  of  Silesia :  but  these  being  mostly 
withdrawn,  in  order  to  oppose  the  RossAns, 
the  Austrian  general,  De  Fille,  who  hover- 
ed on  the  frontiers  of  Momvia,  with  a  con- 
siderable detachment,  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance ;  and  advancing  into  Si- 
lesia, encamped  within  sight  of  Neiss. 

As  mutual  calumny  and  recriminatkn  of 
all  kinds  were  not  spared  on  either  side,  du- 
ring the  progress  of  this  war,  the  enemies 
of  &e  Prussian  monarch  did  not  thil  to  charge 
him  with  cruelties  committed  at  Sehwerin, 
the  capital  of  Mecklenburgh,  which  bis 
troops  nad  bombarded,  plundered  of  its  ar- 
chives, cannon,  and  all  its  youth  fit  to  cany 
arms;  who  were  pressed  into  his  service:  he 
besides  taxed  the  dutchy  at  seven  thousand 
men,  and  a  million  of  crowns,  by  way  of 
contribution.  He  was  also  accused  of  bar- 
barity, in  issuing  an  order  for  removing  all 
the  prisoners  from  Berlin  to  Spandau ;  but 
this  step  he  justified,  in  a  letter  to  his  minis- 
ters at  foreign  courts,  declarinor  that  he  had 
provided  for  all  the  officers  that  were  his 
prisoners  the  best  accommodation,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  reside  in  his  capital;  that 


some  of  thein  had  gtomHj  abased  the  fibeit* 
they  enjoyed,  by  maintainiiig  illicit  cmm- 
spondence,  and  other  practioeB  equally  «fien- 
sive,  which  had  obliged  bim  to  weaofwe  tbea 
to  the  town  of  Spandan :  he  desiniid,  how- 
ever, that  the  town  might  Dot  be  ooafiwidec 
with  the  fortress  of  that  nunew  fkam  vfaid 
it  was  entirely  separated,  and  id  whkb  ther 
wottkl  enjoy  the  same  eaoe  th^  had  fatma 
at  Berlin,  thoi^  under  move  vigilaot  ia- 
spectkxL    His  conduct  on  thia  ocoaaioa,  ke 
said,  was  sufficiently  authorised,  not  only  br 
the  law  of  nationa»  bat  also  by  the  esaaip^ 
of  his  enemies ;  inasmuch  as  the  empreas- 
queen  had  nev^r  soflered  way  of  his  effieers 
who  had  fallen  into  her  haiide  to  reside  at 
Vienna ;  and  the  court  of  Roaaia  bad  sent 
some  of  them  as  fitrasCasaB.    He  oonclnded 
with  sajring,  that,  as  his  enemies  had  let  slip 
no  opportunity  of  hKackening-  his  most  iaao- 
cent  proceeding[8,  he  had  thou^t  proper  to 
acquaint  his  ministers  with  hw  reasons  ibr 
making  this  alteration  with  regard  to  hii 
prisoaeEB,  whether  French,   Austrians,  or 
Ru 


GENERAL  WEDEL  DEFEATED. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  Jane,  the  ki^g  of 
Prussia,  understanding  that    the    Ronac 
army  had  begun  their  march  from  the  Me- 
tula,  ordered  the  several  bodies  of  his  ttoap^ 
under  Hulsen  and  Woberanow,  feidDrcatf 
by  detacbmeots  from  his  other  amiea,  t> 
jmn  the  forces  under  count  Dohna,  as  gene- 
ral in  chie(  and  march  into  Pofend.    Ac- 
cordingly, they  advanced  to  Merits,  where 
the  count  having  published  a  dedaratiw 
[See  note  S  Z,  ml  the  end  of  this  Veil  h 
continued  his  march  tovraroB  Poma,  where 
he  found  the  Russian  army  under  const 
Soltiko£^  strongly  encamped,  baring  m  their 
rear  the  city  and  the  river  Warla,  and  in 
their  front  a  formidable  intrenGhmeot  raotait- 
ed  with  a  great  number  of  cannon.    Gocnst 
Dohna  ju<^in{f  it  impiacticable  to  attKl 
them  in  this  situation  with  any  prospect  af 
success,  endeavored  to  intercept  their  ooe- 
voys  to  the  eastward ;  but  for  want  of  pro- 
vision, was  in  a  little  time  oUised  to  refura 
towards  the  Oder:  then  the  KusBias  ad- 
vanced to  Zullichaw,  in  Silesia.    TV  king 
of  Prussia  thinking  count  Dohna  had  been 
rather  too  caotkMis,  cooaidering  the  emer- 
gency of  his  affidrs,  gave  him  leave  to  retire 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  and  conlerred 
his  command  upon  general  Wedel,  who  re- 
solved to  give  the  Rossiana  battle  without 
delay.  Thus  determined,  be  marebed  against 
them  in  two  colnnms;  and  on  the  twcBtr- 
third  day  of  July,  attacked  them  at  &V 
near  Zullichaw,  where,  after  a  veiy  obU- 
nate  engagement,  he  was  repulaed  with  frest 
loss,  Wotersnow  being  killed  and  Maateo^ 
fel  wounded  in  the  action ;  and  in  a  frv 
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&y  8  ibe  Ruanana  made  themaelvea  maatera 
r  FVanckfon  upon  the  Oder. 

By  thia  time  tbe  armies  of  coant  Daan 
!i€l  the  idng  of  Prttaaia  had  owde  aeverol 
lotioDs.  The  Auatnam  having  quitted  their 
i.inp  at  Schnrtz,  advanced  towarda  Zittao 
I  Luaatia,  where  having  halted  a  few  daye, 
ley  reaumed  their  march,  and  encamped  at 
rorlithayn,  between  Sodenberg  and  Mark- 
Bissau.  His  Pmsaian  majeaty,  in  order  to 
boerve  their  motiona,  marched  by  the  way 
f  Hertsberg  to  Lahn;  and  bis  vanguard 
kirmiahed  with  that  of  the  Austrians  com- 
landed  by  Laudohn,  who  entered  Silesia  by 
be  way  of  Griffenberg.  The  Austrian 
:eneral  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  loss; 
/hile  the  king  penetrated  into  Silesia,  that 
le  might  be  at  hand  to  act  against  the  Ros- 
ians,  whoae  progrees  was  now  become  the 
hief  object  of  his  apprehension.  He  no 
coner  received  intimation  that  Wedel  bad 
leen  worsted,  than  be  marched  with  a  select 
lody  of  ten  thousand  men  from  his  camp  in 
:^ilesiia,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the  com* 
nand  of  WedePs  army,  leaving  the  rest  of 
lis  forces  strongly  encamped,  under  the  di- 
-ection  of  his  mother  prince  Henry,-  who 
lad  joined  him  before  this  event  Count 
Daun  being  apprized  of  the  king's  intentron, 
md  knowing  the  Rnsnians  were  very  defec- 
tive in  cavalry,  immediately  detached  a  body 
jf  twelve  thousand  horse  to  join  them,  un- 
ier  the  command  of  Laudohn ;  and  these, 
penetrating  in  two  columns  through  Silesia 
&nd  Lusatia,  with  some  loss,  arrived  in  the 
Russian  camp,  at  a  very  critical  conjuncture. 
Meanwhile  the  king  of  Prussia  joined  gene- 
ral Wedel  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  at 
Muhlrose,  where  he  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army;  but  finding  it  greatly  inferior 
to  the  enemy,  he  recalled  general  Finck, 
whom  he  had  detached  aome  time  before, 
with  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men,  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  imperialists  in  Saxony ; 
for  when  prince  Henry  joined  his  brother  in 
Hilesia,  the  army  of  the  empire  had  entered 
that  electorate.  Thus  reinforced,  the  number 
of  the  king's  army  at  Muhlrose  did  not  exceed 
fif^y  thousand ;  whereas  the  Russians  were 
more  numerous  by  thirty  thousand.  They 
had  chosen  a  strong  camp  at  the  village  of 
Cnnersdorf,  almost  opposite  to  Franckfort 
upon  the  Oder,  and  increased  the  natural 
strength  of  their  situation  by  intrenchments 
nK>unted  with  a  numerous  artillery.  In 
other  circumstances  it  might  have  been 
deemed  a  rash  and  ridiculous  enterprise,  to 
attack  such  an  army  under  such  complicated 
disadvantages;  but  here  was  no  room  fbr 
hesitation.  The  king's  affiurs  seemed  to  re- 
quire a  desperate  effi>rt ;  and  perhaps  he  vras 
partly  impelled  by  self^xmfidence  and  ani- 
mosity. 
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BATTLE  OF  CUNERSDORF. 
Hayiho  determined  to  hftmd  an  attack, 
he  made  his  disposition,  and  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  Attguftf,  at  two  in  the  morning,  hia 
troops  were  in  motion.  The  armymng 
formed  in  a  wood,  advanced  towards  the  ene- 
my ;  and  about  eleven  the  action  was  begun 
with  a  severe  cannonade.  This  having  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  he  chiirged  the  ieh 
wing  of  the  Ruasian  army  wiUi  hia  beat 
troopa  formed  in  columns:  after  a  very  ob- 
stinate diapute,  the  enemy's  intrencfamenta 
were  forced  with  great  alaughter,  and  seven- 
ty pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pruasians.  A  narrow  defile  was  after- 
warda  pasaed,  and  aeveral  redoubts  that 
covered  the  village  of  Cuneradorf  were 
taken  by  aaaault,  one  after  another :  one-half 
of  the  taak  was  not  yet  performed:  the 
Roaaiana  made  a  firm  atand  at  the  village ; 
but  they  were  overborne  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Pruaaiana,  who  drove  them  oom  poat 
to  post  up  to  the  last  redoubts  they  had  to 
defend.  As  the  Ruaaiana  kept  their  ground 
until  they  were  hewn  down  m  their  ranka, 
this  success  vraa  not  acquired  without  iniSnite 
kbor,  and  a  considerable  expense  of  blood. 
After  a  furioua  contest  of  aix  hours,  fortune 
seemed  to  declare  so  much  in  favor  cf  the 
Prussians,  that  tbe  king  dispatched  the  ftd- 
lowing  billet  to  the  queen  at  Berlin :  **  Ma- 
dam, we  have  driven  the  Rusaiansftom  their 
intrenchmenta  In  two  hours  expect  to  hear 
of  a  glorious  victory."  This  intmiation  waa 
prcpature,  and  aubjected  the  writer  to  the 
ridicule  of  hia  enemiea  The  Ruaaiana  were 
ataggered,  not  routed.  General  Soltikoff 
rallied  hia  troops,  and  reinforced  hia  left  wing 
under  cover  of  a  redoubt,  which  was  erected 
on  an  eminence  called  the  Jevra'  Buryitog^ 
ground,  and  here  they  stood  in  order  en  biU- 
Ue,  with  the  moat  resolute  countenance; 
favored  by  the  aituation,  which  waa  naturally 
difficult  0^  acceaa,  and  now  rendered  almost 
impregnable  by  the  fortification,  and  a  nu- 
merous artillery,  still  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  the  Prusaiana  Had  the  king  contented 
himself  with  theadvantage  alreai^  gained,  all 
the  world  would  have  acknowledged  be  had 
fought  against  terrible  odds  with  astonishing 
prowess ;  and  that  he  judiciously  deaisted, 
when  he  could  no  kxnger  peraevere  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  being  actuated 
by  frenzy  or  deqiair.  His  troops  had  not 
only  snfi^ed  severely  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
which  was  close,  deliberate,  and  well  di- 
rected ;  but  thej  were  &tigued  by  the  hard 
service,  and  famting  with  the  heat  of  the 
df^,  which  was  estcessiye.  His  general 
officers  are  said  to  have  reminded  him  of  all 
these  circumstances ;  and  to  have  dissuaded 
him  from  hazarding  an  attempt  attended  with 
such  danger  and  dSfficulty  as  even  an  army 
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of  fresh  troop»  ooold  hardly  hope  to  sur- 
noooBt  He  rejected  this  salutary  advice, 
aod  ordered  his  inAntry  to  begin  a  new  at- 
tack; which  being  an  enterprise  beyond 
their  strength,  they  were  repulsed  with  great 
ikughter.  Being  afterwards  fallied,  they 
returned  to  the  charge:  they  miscarried 
again,  and  their  loss  was  redoubled.  Being 
thus  rendered  unfit  for  further  senrice,  the 
cavalry  succeeded  to  the  attack;  and  re- 
peated their  unsuccessful  efRirts,  until  they 
were  almost  broke,  and  entirely  exhaosM. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Austrian  imd  Russian  cavalry,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  tmd  wore 
therefore  fresh,  and  in  spirits,  fell  in  among 
the  Prussian  horse  with  great  fury,  broke 
their  line  at  the  first  charge ;  and,  forcing 
Ihem  back  upon  the  in^ntry,  threw  them 
into  such  disorder  as  could  not  be  repaired. 
The  Prussian  amy  being  thus  involved  in 
confusion,  was  seized  wi&  a  panic,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  totally  defeated  and  dispersed ; 
notwithstanding  the  personal  efibrts  of  the 
king,  who  hazarded  his  life  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  battle,  led  on  his  troops  three 
times  to  the  charge,  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  his  clothes  in  several  parts 
penetrated  with  musket-balls.  His  araij 
Doing  routed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
generals  either  killed  or  disabled  by  wounds, 
nothing  but  the  approach  of  night  could  have 
saved  him  fVom  total  ruin.  When  he  aban- 
doned the  field  of  battle,  he  dispatched  an- 
other billet  to  the  queen,  couched  in  these 
terms :  **  Remove  from  Berlin  with  the  royal 
fiunily.  Let  the  vchivea  be  carried  to  Pots- 
dam. The  town  may  make  conditions  with 
the  enemy."  The  horror  and  confusion 
which  this  intimation  produced  at  Berlin  may 
be  easily  conceived :  horror  the  more  i^gn- 
vated,  as  it  seiased  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
rejoicings  occasioned  by  the  first  dispatch ; 
and  this  was  still  more  dresdfiilly  augmented, 
by  a  subsequent  indistinct  relation,  importing 
that  the  army  was  totally  routed,  the  king 
missing,  and  the  enemy  in  full  march  to 
Berlin.  The  battle  of  Cunersdorf  was  by 
fhr  the  most  bloody  action  which  happened 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The 
carnage  was  truly  horrible:  above  twenty 
thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  on  the  fieki : 
and  among  these  general  Putkammer.  The 
generals  Seidlitz,  Itzenplitz,  Hulsen,  Finck, 
and  Wedel,  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
five  maior-generels,  were  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  ten  thousand. 
It  must  be  owned  that,  if  the  king  was  prodi- 
gal of  his  own  person,  he  was  likewise  veiy 
nee  with  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  At  no 
time,  since  the  days  of  if/norance  and  bar- 
bari^,  were  the  lives  oif  men  squandered 
away  with  such  profusion  as  in  the  course 
of  this  German  war.    They  were  not  only 


unnecessarily  sacrifioed  in  variooi  ta^kttM 
of  DO  consequence^'bot  lavishly  expend  to 
all  the  rigor  and  distemper  of  winter  eu- 
paigns,  which  were  introduced  on  the  oas- 
tinent,  in  despite  of  nature,  and  io  eoBleopt 
of  humanity.  Such  are  the  impniesMiii 
of  warriors  without  feeling !  such  the  lefine- 
menti  of  German  disdpliDe  *  On  the  dar 
that  succeeded  the  defeat  at  Cnnenloc(  tbe 
king  of  Prussia,  bavins  lost  the  best  put  of 
his  army,  together  with  his  whole  trun  of 
artillery,  rej^ueed  the  Oder,  and  escuped 
at  Retwin ;  from  whence  he  adnsoed  to 
Fustenwalde,  and  saw  with  aslnsniiDem 
the  forbearance  of  the  enemy,  hnlnd  of 
taking  possession  of  Berlin,  and  oiervheio- 
uig  the  wreck  of  the  king's  trciain,  lieBbtiite 
of  cannon,  and  cut  off  from  all  eonaasa- 
tion  with  prince  Henry,  they  took  Doitq»t9 
improve  the  victory  they  had  gaiaei  Iio- 
dohn  retired  with  his  horoe  immeditfeiTft^ 
ter  the  battle ;  and  count  Soltikoff  mtRbed 
with  part  of  the  Russiaiia  into  LaestiB,  vherc 
he  joined  Daun,  and  held  consoltatioDB  wilb 
that  general.  Perhape  the  safety  of  tbr 
PrussiaU  monareh  was  owing  to  the  jetkosr 
subsisting  among  his  enemies.  In  tli  pidi- 
ability,  the  court  of  Vienna  would  bare  becii 
chagrined  to  see  the  Russians  m  ponesK 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  therefore  tiiviitn 
their  designs  upon  that  electorate.  Tbeiii^ 
of  Prussia  had  now  reaaon  to  be  oosfioeei 
that  his  situation  could  not  justify  sod  i  de- 
perate  attack  as  that  in  which  he  bid  ihe' 
carried  at  Cunersdorf;  for,  if  the  RaaasB 
did  not  attempt  the  rediietioo  c^  his  ofital 
now  that  he  was  totally  defeated,  and  the 
flower  of  his  army  cut  oC  they  eertunlr 
would  not  have  aspired  at  that  cosfielt 
while  he  lay  encamped  in  the  neifrbborinoi 
with  fifty  thousand  veterans,  inured  to  w. 
accustomed  to  conquer,  confident  of  soccer 
and  well  supplied  with  provision,  sowv- 
tion,  and  artillery.  As  the  vtctars  sIIovk 
him  time  to  breathe,  he  improved  this  iotir- 
val  with  equal  spirit  and  sagacity.  &  K^ 
assembled  and  refireahed  his  br^ea  troofs 
he  furnished  his  camp  with  cannoo  fnv  die 
arsenal  at  Berlin,  which  likewise  stfif^ 
him  with  a  consJderaUe  numbn'ofiKXiiiis 
he  recalled  general  Cleist,  with  fm  tbos- 
sand  men,  from  Poroerania ;  and  is  i  littk 
time  retrieved  his  former  importuee. 

ADVANTAGES  OATNEDr  BY  THL  UrCS- 
SIAN8  IN  SAXONY. 
Thb  army  of  the  empire  having  eatend 
Saxony,  where  it  reduced  Leipsic,  "^^^^ 
and  even  took  possession  of  Dresden  iwC 
tbe  kmg  detached  six  thoosand  mea  isidff 
general  Wunch,  to  cheek  tbe  pisfiw  ^ 
the  Imperialists  in  tJtmi  electorats;  asd  p^ 
ceiving  the  Ruasians  intended  to  beacfv 
Great  GIogau,he,  with  the  rest  of  hit  tiw 
took  post  between  them  and  thst  citr. » 
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IS  to  froatrate  their  deeigiL  While  the  fimr 
Sfieat  ■rmieB,  oommanded  bj  the  king  of 
Prussia,  general  Soltiko£(  prince  Henry, 
lod  Count  DauB,  ky  encamped  in  LutHtia, 
ind  on  the  bordeiB  of  Silesia,  watching  the 
ootionB  of  each  other,  the  war  was  carried 
>o  by  detachmentfl  with  great  vivacity, 
jieneral  Wunch  havine  r^aken  Leipnc, 
uad  joined  Finck  at  EuBnboarg  the  united 
Mdy  began  their  march  towards  Dresden ; 
ind  a  detachment  fVom  the  anny  of  the  em- 
)ire,  which  had  encamped  near  Dobelin,  re- 
;ired  at  their  approach.  As  they  advanced 
o  Nossin,  general  Haddick  abandoned  the 
idvantageous  posts  he  occupied  near  Roth- 
Scemberg ;  and  being  joined  by  the  whole 
irmy  of  Uie  empire,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Proseian  generals,  who  now  encamped  at 
Dorbitz  near  Meissen :  accordingly,  on  the 
wenty-first  day  of  September,  he  advanced 
kgainst  them,  and  endeavored  to  dislodge 
Som  by  a  furious  cannonade,  which  was 
nutually  maintained  firom  morning  to  night, 
vben  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retire 
vith  considerable  loss;  leaving  the  field  (^ 
Mttle,  with  about  £ve  hundred  prisoners,  in 
he  hands  of  the  Prossiana 
JES.  FINCK  SURROUNDED  AND  TAKEN. 
This  advantage  was  succeeded  by  an- 
)ther  exploit  of  prince  Henry,  who,  oo  the 
wenty-thifd  dav  of  the  month,  quitted  his 
uimp  at  Hornsdorf,  near  Gorlitz;  and,  after 
in  incredible  march  of  eleven  German 
niles,  by  the  way  of  Rothenberg,  arrived 
ibout  five  in  the  afternoon  at  Hoyerswerda, 
vhere  he  surprised  a  body  of  four  thousand 
nen,  commanded  by  general  Vehla,  killed 
lix  hundred,  and  made  twice  that  number 
irisoners;  including  the  commander  bim- 
el£  After  this  achievement  he  joined  the 
»rp8  of  Finck  and  Wunch;  while  mar- 
ttchal  Dann  likewise  abandoned  his  camp 
0  Loaatia,  and  made  a  forced  march  to 
)reBden,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  princess 
upposed  desigp  on  that  capital.  The  Rue- 
ianfi,  disappointed  in  their  scheme  upon 
'logau,  had  repassed  the  Oder  at  Neusalze, 
ind  were  encamped  at  Fraustadt ;  general 
jaudohn,  with  a  body  of  Austrians,  lay  at 
Sclichtingakeim ;  and  the  king  -of  Prussia 
It  Koben ;  all  three  on  or  near  the  banks  of 
hat  river.  Prince  Henry  perceiving  his 
irmy  almost  surrounded  by  Austrian  de- 
achments,  ordered  general  Finck  to  drive 
hem  from  Voglesang,  which  they  abandon<^ 
Hi  accordingly ;  and  sent  Wunch  with  six 
ttttalions  nm  some  cavalry,  across  the  Elbe, 
0  join  the  corps  of  general  Rebentish  at 
iVittenberg,  whither  he  retired  from  Duben 
It  the  approach  of  the  Austriana  On  the 
wenty-nmth  dav  of  October  the  duke 
l^Aremberg,  with  sixteen  thousand  Aus- 
riaos,  decamped  from  Dammitch,  in  order 
0  occupy  the  heights  near  Pretsch,  and 


was  encouhtered  by  ^eral  Wunch ;  who> 
being  posted  on  two  nsing  grounds,  cannon- 
aded the  Austrians  on  their  march  with 
oonnderable  eflbct;  and  the  orince  took 
twelve  hundred  prisonere,  including  lieu- 
tenant-general Ctemroington,  and  twenty 
inferior  oflScers,  with  some  cannon,  great 
part  of  their  tents,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
baggage.  The  duke  was  oblieed  to  change 
his  route,  while  Wunch  marched  from  Jhi- 
ben  to  Enlenborgh;  and  general  Wasser- 
sleben  occupied  mreiila,  where  next  day  the 
whole  army  encamped.  In  this  situation 
the  prince  remained  till  the  sixteenth  day 
of  November;  when,  being  in  danger  of 
having  his  communication  with  Torgau  cut 
off  by  the  enemy,  he  removed  to  a  strong 
camp^  where  his  left  flank  was  covered  witn 
that  city  and  the  river  EUbe:  his  right  be* 
ing  secured  by  a  wood,  and  great  part  of 
his  front  b^  an  impasBable  morasa  Here  he 
was  reinforced  with  about  twenty  thou- 
sand men  fioom  Silesia,  and  joined  by  the 
king  himself  who  forthwith  detached  gene* 
ral  Finck,  with  nineteen  battalions  and 
thirty-five  squadrons,  to  take  poeseeskm  of 
the  defiles  of  Maxen  and  OttendorC  witb  a 
view  to  hinder  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
to  Bohemia.  This  motion  obliged  Daun  to 
retire  to  Plauen ;  and  the  king  advanced  to 
Wiisdurf^  imagining  that  he  had  eflfectually 
succeeded  in  his  design.  Letters  were 
sent  to  Berlin  and  Magdebourg,  importing 
that  count  Baun  would  be  forced  to  hazaid 
a  battle,  as  he  had  now  no  resource  but  in 
victory.  Finck  had  no  sooner  taken  poet 
on  the  hill  near  the  village  of  Maxen,  tnan 
the  Austrian  general  sent  oflBcers  to  recon- 
noitre his  situation,  and  immediately  resolv- 
ed to  attack  him  with  the  corps  de  reserve, 
under  the  baron  de  Sincere,  which  was  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood  of  Dippodee> 
walda  It  was  for^with  divided  into  fbur 
columns,  which  filed  off  through  the  neigh- 
boring woods;  and  the  Pnunians  never 
dreamed  of  their  approach  until  they  saw 
themselves  entirely  surrounded.  In  this 
emergency  they  defended  themselves  with 
their  cannon  and  musketry  until  they  were 
overpowered  by  numberm  and  their  battery 
was  taken;  then  they  retired  to  another 
rising  ground,  where  they  rallied,  but  were 
driven  from  eminence  to  eminence,  until, 
by  fiivor  of  the  night,  they  made  their  last 
retrei^t  to  Falkenmiyn.  In  the  mean  time, 
count  Daun  had  made  such  dispositions, 
that  at  day-break  general  Finck  found  him- 
self entirely  enclosied,  without  the  least  pos- 
sibility of  eocKpingi  and  sent  a  trumpet  to 
count  Daun,  to  demand  a  capitulation.  This 
was  granted  in  one  single  article ;  importing, 
That  he  and  eight  other  Prussian  generals, 
with  liie  whole  body  of  troops  they  com* 
manded,  should  be  received  as  priscoen  of 
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WW.  He  wtt  obliged  to  subniit;  and  hu 
whole  corpe  amoimtiog  to  nineteen  bat- 
taliona  and  thirty-flve  flqaadraofl,  with  sixty- 
fiiur  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  pair  of  oolofB, 
and  twenty-five  atandaids,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aiutrian  generals.  The  mis- 
fertune  was  the  nx>re  mortifying  to  the  king 
of  Pmssia,  as  it  implied  a  censure  on  his 
conduct,  for  having  detached  such  a  nnmer- 
ous  body  of  troops  to  a  situation  where  they 
oould  not  be  sustained  by  the  rest  of  the 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna exulted  in  this  vicUny,  as  an  infiillible 
proof  of  Daun*s  superior  talents;  and,  in 
point  of  glory  and  advantage,  much  more 
than  an  equivalent  fi>r  the  loss  of  the  Saxon 
army,  which,  though  less  numerous,  capitu- 
lated in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred) and  fifty-six,  after  having  held  out  six 
weeks  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarch.  General  Hulsen  had  been 
detached,  with  about  nine  battalions  and 
thirty  squadrons,  to  the  assistance  of  Finck: 
but  he  arrived  at  Klingenberg  too  late  to  be 
of  anv  service:  and,  being  recalled,  was 
next  day  sent  to  occupy  the  important  post 
of  Preyberg. 

DISASTER  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  GENERAL. 
Thb  defeat  of  ^neral  Finck  was  not  the 
only  disaster  which  befel  the  Prussians  at 
the  close  of  this  cam^ign.  General  Diercke, 
who  was  posted  with  seven  battalions  Of  in- 
fimtry,  and  a  thousand  horse,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Meissen,  find- 
ing it  impracticable  to  lay  a  bridge  of  pon- 
toons across  the  river,  on  account  of  the 
floating  ice,  was  obliged  to  transport  his 
troops  in  boats ;  and  when  all  were  passed 
except  himself,  with  the  rear-guard,  consist- 
ing of  three  battalions,  he  was,  on  the  third 
day  of  December,  in  the  morning,  attacked 
by  a  strong  body  of  Aostrians,  and  taken, 
with  all  his  men,  after  an  obstinate  dispute. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  weakened  by  these 
two  successive  defeats  that  happened  in  the 
rear  of  an  unfortunate  campaign,  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  mamtain  his 
ground  at  Freyberg,  had  he  not  been  at  this 
juncture  reinforc^  by  the  bod^  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Brunswick.  As  for  Daun,  the  advan- 
tages he  had  gained  did  not  elevate  his 
mind  abo^e  the  usual  maxims  of  his  cautious 
discretion.  Instead  of  attacking  the  king 
of  Prussia,  respectable  and  formidable  even 
in  adversity,  he  quietly  occupied  the  strong 
camp  at  Pima,  where  he  might  be  at  hand 
to  succor  Dresden,  in  case  it  should  be  at- 
tacked/ and  maintain  bis  communication 
with  Bohemia. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
By  this  time  the  Russians 'had  retired  to 
winter-quarters,  in  Poland;  and  the  Swedes, 
after  a  fruitless  excursion  in  the  absence  of 


Manteuflfel,  retreated  to  Slnkand  ud  tk 
isle  of  Rugen.  This  csampaign,  tfaerefare. 
did  not  prove  more  decisive  than  the  ha 
Abundance  of  lives  were  lost,  and  great  pf. 
of  Germany  was  exposed  to  rapine,  oiaider. 
famine,  desolation,  and  every  speein  of 
misery  that  war  ooald  engender,  hi  nc 
the  confederating  powers  of  Austrii,  Se> 
na  and  Sweden,  united  their  eflbils  to  enidk 
the  Prussian  monarch.  Tboagb  hie  ubt 
had  been  defeated,  and  he  himself  totilK 
overthrown,  with  great  slaughter,  in  the 
heart  of  his  own  d«ninioiis ;  tbn^  be  tp- 
peared  in  a  desperate  aitintioe,  €svmoei 
by  hostile  armies,  and.  two  oomidenUe  de- 
tached bodies  of  his  troops  were  tikn  or 
destroyed;  yet  he  kept  all  hisadwmries 
at  bay  till  the  approach  of  winter,  irliidi 
proved  his  best  auxiliary ;  and  evm  nin- 
tained  his  footing  in  the  electoiate  of  Sbx- 
ony,  which  seemed  to  be  the  prise  coffies- 
ed  between  him  and  the  Aostrisn  genenL 
Yet,  lon^  before  the  approach  of  vioter. 
one  would  imagine  he  most  have  ben 
crush^  between  the  shock  of  so  nmaj  wi- 
verse  hosts,  had  they  been  intent  \aan  6be- 
ing  him  in,  and  heartilj  ooocBrrea  fir  lib 
destruction :  but,  instead  of  nrginf  the  vr 
with  accumulated  force,  they  acted  m  se^ 
arate  bodies,  and  with  jealous  eye  aeemed 
to  regard  the  progress  of  each  other.  It  wu 
not,  uierefore,  to  any  compunctioB,  or  tiod 
forbearance,  in  the  court  of  Ywrna,  thit 
the  inactivitv  of  Daun  was  owiB|.  TIk  re- 
sentment of  the  house  of  Austria  seemed. 
on  the  contrary  to  glow  with  redsobled  ii- 
dignation ;  and  the  majority  of  die  Ger- 
manic body  seemed  to  enter  with  wtiask 
mto  her  quarrel.  [See  noie  A  A^  at  lie  mi 
of  this  VoL] 

ARRET  OF  THE  EV  ANGEUCAL  BODY  AT 
RATISBON. 
When  the  Protestant  states  in  tswt 
against  the  court  of  Vienna  were  pat  ander 
tiie  ban  of  the  empire,  the  evangefacal  body, 
though  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Swe- 
dish and  Danish  ministers,  issued  an  ari^* 
at  Ratisbon  in  the  month  of  November  </ 
the  last  year,  and  to  this  annexed  tk  tves- 
tieth  article  of  the  capitnlation  s^^  1? 
the  emperor  at  his  election,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  Protestant  states  chimed 
nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to  die  con- 
stitution. They  declared  that  their  asBodi- 
tion  was  no  more  than  a  mutual  eng^^ 
ment,  by  which  they  obliged  themsehts  tc 
adhere  to  the  laws,  without  sufleiing,  a»^ 
any  pretext,  that  the  power  of  po^ 
under  the  ban  of  the  einpire  sbouU  nait 
wholly  in  the  emperor.  They  affinned  ttai 
this  power  was  renounced,  in  express  tent. 
by  the  capitulation :  they,  thereme,  re^ 
to  admit,  as  legal,  any  sentence  of  the  bs: 
deficient  in  the  requisite  conditions:  uio- 
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that,  according  to  law,  neither  the 
Jector  of  Bmndenborgh,  nor  the  elector  of 
ianover,  nor  the  di&e  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
tor  the  landgrare  of  Ueeee,  nor  the  count 
f  Lippe-Buckeboof  g,  ought  to  be  prescribed. 
The  Imparial  Protestant  cities  having  ac- 
:eded  to  this  arrdt  or  declaration,  the  em- 
leror,  in  a  reecript,  required  them  to  retract 
heir  acceaibn  to  the  resolutioo  of  their 
tvangelic  body ;  which  it  most  be  owned, 
vas  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  ior* 
oer  accession  to  the  resolotione  of  the  diet 
gainst  the  king  of  Prassia.  This  rescript 
laving  produced  no  efiect,  the  arr6t  was  an* 
iwer^  in  February  by  an  Imperial  decree 
(f  commissian  earned  to  the  dictature,  im- 
lortiog,  that  the  Imperial  court  ooold  not 
QDger  hesitate  about  the  execution  of  the 
lan  without  infrinffing  that  very  article  of 
be  capitulation  which  they  had  specified : 
hat  the  invalidity  of  the  arr^  was  manifest, 
nasmuch  as  the  electors  of  firandenbnrgh 
Ad  Brunswiok,  the  dukes  of  Saxe*Gotha 
lod  Brunswick- Wolfenbottel,  and  the  land- 
^ve  of  HesBe-Cassel,  were  the  veiy  per- 
I0D8  who  disturbed  the  empire;  this,  there- 
ore,  being  an  a&ir  in  which  they  them- 
eives  were  parties,  they  could  not  possibly 
«  qualified  to  concur  in  a  resolution  of  this 
Mitare:  besides  the  number  of  the  other 
itates  which  had  acceded  was  very  incon- 
tiderable:  for  these  reasons  the  emperor 
:ould  not  but  consider  the  resolution  in 
laeation  as  an  act  whereby  the  general 
Mttce  of  the  empire  was  disturbed,  both  by 
iie  parties  that  had  incurred  the  ban,  and 
)y  the  States  which  had  joined  them,  in 
>rder  to  support  and  fkvor  their  frivolous 
>reteo8wn&  His  Imperial  majesty  expresa- 
id  his  hope  and  confidence,  tiiat  the  other 
electors,  princes,  and  states  of  the  empire, 
vould  vote  the  said  resolution  to  be  null, 
ind  of  no  Ibree ;  and  never  sofi^r  so  small 
t  number  of  states,  who  were  adherents  oi^ 
umI  abettors  to,  the  disturbers  of  the  empire, 
0  prejudice  the  rig^hts  and  prerogatives  of 
he  whole  (Sermanic  body;  to  abuse  the 
ame  of  the  aswciated  states  of  the  Au^ 
toorg  confession,  in  order  forcibly  to  im- 
wee  a  factum,  entirely  repugnant  to  the 
xmstitotion  of  the  empire ;  to  deprive  their 
»>-e8tate8  of  the  right  of  votmg  neely,  and 
^eby  endeavoring  totally  to  subvert  the 
7*teQ)  of  the  Grermanic  body.  These  re- 
narhs  will  speak  for  themselves  to  the  re- 
flection of  the  unprejudiced  reader. 

FRENCH  MINISTRY  STOP  PAYMENT. 

The  implacability  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
(vas  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  persevoN 
knee  or  the  French  ministry.  Though  their 
Mtnerons  army  had  not  gained  one  inch  of 
^uod  m  Westphalia,  the  campaign  on  that 
side  having  ended  exactly  where  it  had  be- 
ffvn :  though  the  chief  source  of  their  com- 


merce in  the  West  Indies  had  fidlen  into 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  had 
already  laid  their  account  with  the  loss  of 
Quebec:  thouffh  their  co&rs  rung  with 
emptinesB,  and  their  confederates  were 
clamorous  for  subsidies;  they  still  resolved 
to  maintain  the  war  in  Cnermany :  this  was 
doubtless  the  most  politic  resolution  to  which 
they  could  adhere ;  because  their  enemies, 
instead  of  exerting  all  their  efibrts  where 
there  was  almost  a  certainty  of  success, 
kindly  condescended  to  seek  them  where 
alone  their  whole  strength  could  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  wiSiout  any  great  aug- 
mentation of  their  ordinary  expense.  Some 
of  the  springs  of  their  natioiial  wealth  were 
indeed  exhausted,  or  diverted  into  other 
channels:  but  the  subjects  declared  for  a 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  state  were  supplied  by  the  loyalty 
and  attachment  of  the  people.  They  not 
only  acqnieeced  in  the  bankruptcy  of  public 
credit,  when  the  court  stopped  payment  of 
the  interest  on  twelve  different  branches  of 
the  national  debt,  but  they  likewise  sent  in 
large  quantities  of  plate  to  be  m^ted  down, 
and  coined  into  specie,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war.  All  the  bills  drawn  on  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  colonies  were  protested,  to 
an  immense  amount,  and  a  stop  was  put  to 
all  the  annuities  granted  at  Marseilles  on 
sums  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  marine. 
Besides  the  considerable  savings  occasioned 
by  theee  acts  of  state  bankruptcy,  they  had 
resources  of  credit  among  the  merchants  of 
Holland,  who  beheld  the  success  of  Great 
Britain  with  an  eye  of  jealousy ;  and  were 
moreover  inflamed  against  her  with  the  most 
rancorous  resentment,  on  account  of  the 
captures  which  had  been  made  of  their  West- 
India  ships  by  the  English  cruisers. 

THE  STATEaCENERAL  SEND  OVER 
DEPUTIES  TO  ENGLAND. 

hx  the  month  of  February,  the  merchants 
of  Amiterdam  having  received  ad? ice  that 
the  cargoes  of  their  Westlndia  shipe^  de- 
tained l^  the  English,  would,  by  the  British 
courts  of  judicature,  be  declared  lawfiil 
prizes,  as  being  French  property,  aent  a 
deputation,  with  a  petition  to  the  States- 
general,  entreating  tnem  to  use  their  inter- 
cession with  the  court  of  London,  present- 
ing the  impossibility  of  fiimishing  the  proofe 
required  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  prescribed 
by  the  British  admiralty:  and  that,  as  the 
island  of  St  Eustatia  had  but  one  road,  and 
there  was  no  other  way  of  taking  in  cargoes 
but  that  of  overschippen  (1),  to  whioh  the 
English  had  objected,  a  condemnation  of 
these  ships,  as  legal  prises,  would  give  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  trade  of  the  colony. 
Whatever  remonstrances  the  Statee-gene- 
ral  might  have  made  on  this  subject  to  the 
ministry  of  Great  Britain,  they  had  no  e& 
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feet  upon  tbe  proeeediafi  of  the  oourt  of 
adminlty,  which  cobtiniwd  to  oondomn  the 
cargoes  of  tbe  Dutch  ships  as  often  as  they 
were  proved  to  be  French  property;  and 
this  resolute  uniformity  in  a  little  time  in- 
timidated the  subiecti  of  Holland  from  per- 
severing in  this  illicit  branch  of  commerce. 
The  enemies  of  England  in  that  repiblic, 
however,  had  so  far  prevailed,  that  in  the 
beffinning  of  the  year  the  states  of  Holland 
had  passed  a  formal  resolatioii  to  equip  &ve 
and  twenty  ships  of  war;  and  orders  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  officers  of  the 
admirakv  to  complete  the  armament  with 
all  possible  expedition.  In  the  month  of 
April,  the  States-general  sent  over  to  Lon- 
don three  ministers  eztraordinaiy,  to  make 
representations,  and  remove  if  possible  the 
causes  of  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Prov- 
inces. They  delivered  their  credentials  to 
the  kin^  with  a  formal  harangue ;  they  said 
his  majesty  would  see,  bv  the  contents  of 
the  letter  they  had  the  Lonor  to  present, 
how  ardentlv  their  high  mightinesses  de- 
sired to  cultivate  the  sincere  friendship 
which  had  so  long  subsirted  between  the 
two  nations,  so  necessary  for  their  common 
welftre  and  preservation:  they  expreswd 
an  earnest  wish  that  they  might  be  happy 
enough  to  remove  those  difficulties  which 
had  ror  some  time  struck  at  this  friendship, 
and  caused  so  much  prejudice  to  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  the  repuUic ;  who,  by  the 
commerce  they  carried  on,  constituted  its 
greatest  strength,  and  chief  support  They 
declared  their  whole  confidence  was  placed 
in  his  majesty's  equity,  for  which  tbe  repab- 
lic  had  the  highest  r^^ard ;  and  in  the  good 
will  he  had  always  expressed  towaras  a 
state  which  on  all  occasions  had  interested 
itself  in  promoting  his  glory :  a  state  which 
was  the  guardian  of  the  precbus  trust  be- 
queathed by  a  prince  so  dear  to  his  aflbction. 
'^Full  of  this  confidence  (said  they,)  we 
presume  to  flatter  ourselves  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to 
our  just  demuids;  and  we  shaU  endeavor, 
during  the  course  of  our  ministry,  to  merit 

5ur  approbation,  in  strengthening  the  bonds 
which  the  two  nations  ought  to  be  for 
ever  united.'* — ^In  answer  to  this  oration, 
the  king  assured  them  that  he  had  always 
rejgiard^  their  hiffh  mistinesses  as  his  best 
friends.  He  said.  If  difficulties  bad  arisen 
concerning  trade,  they  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  Vm  consequences  of  a  burdensome 
war  which  he  was  obliged  to  wage  with 
France.  He  desired  they  would  assure 
their  high  mightinesses,  that  he  should  en- 
deavor, on  his  part,  to  remove  the  obstacles 
in  question ;  and  expressed  his  satis&ction 
that  they  (tbe  deputies)  were  come  over 
with  the  same  disposition. — What  represen- 


tations these  deputies  made*  finrtiMr  thss 
complaints  of  some  irregularities  in  the  000* 
duct  of  the  British  searofficers,  we  cunst 
pretend  to  specify :  but  as  the  sobject  m 
dispute  related  entirely  to  the  pnctioe  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  it  did  not  fidl  prop- 
erly under  the  cognisuice  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  had  no  right  to  intetfeie  viik 
the  administration  of  Justice.  In  aU  pnh- 
bility,  the  subjects  of  Holland  were  by  do 
means  pleased  with  the  soocess  of  tins 
negotiation,  for  they  munmired  agaoit  tbe 
Elfish  nation  without  oeaning.  They  tfaest- 
eaSi  and  complained  by  turns ;  asd  eagaif 
seised  all  opportunity  of  disfkjmg  tfaeir 
partiality  in  favor  of  the  eoemisi  sf  Grest 
Britain. 

BfEBfORIAL  PRESENTED  TOTHE  STAlfS 
BY  MAJOR<;£N£SAL  TORKE. 
In  the  month  of  September  maiar«eaeiil 
Yorke,  the  British  minister  at  the  napR, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  State»genettl. 
remonstrating,  that  the  merchants  of  Hol- 
land carried  on  a  contraband  trade  in  fnv 
of  France,  by  transporting'  cuidod  and  w- 
like  stores  from  the  Baltic  to  HoDsniiE 
Dutch  bottoms,  under  the  borrowed  dbiks 
of  private  persons;  and  then  coaveyisi 
them  by  the  inland  riven  and  casala  cr 
through  the  Dutch  fortreases,  to  Doaksi 
and  other  places  of  France.  He  desiifd 
that  the  kmg  his  master  might  be  nmk 
easy  on  that  head,  by  their  patting  so  n- 
mediate  stop  to  such  practices,  so  repognst 
to  the  connexions  subsisting  by  trea^^  br- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Pi^- 
inces,  as  well  as  to  every  idea  of  neutnliu 
He  observed  that  the  attention  whidt )» 
majesty  had  lately  given  to  tbeir  represet- 
tations  against  the  excesses  of  the  Engik 
privateers,  by  procuring  an  act  of  pub- 
ment,  which  laid  them  under  proper  restrv^ 
tkms,  gave  him  a  good  title  to  the  same  n> 
card  on  the  nurt  of  their  hi^  mightineKa 
fie  remindea  them  that  their  tnmn^  loni 
felt  the  good  efiects.of  these  reatnctiK: 
and  that  the  freedom  of  navigation  w^ 
their  subjects  enjoyed  amidst  the  tRnhei 
and  distractions  of  tkirope,  had  considenUr 
augmented  their  commerce.  Me  obseml 
that  some  return  ought  to  be  made  to  sad 
solid  proofii  of  the  king's  fnendship  at 
moderation :  at  least,  tl»  mercfaanlB^  «i* 
were  so  ready  to  comphun  of  Fj«gi»»Mt,  oa^ 
not  to  be  countenanced  in  exoe 
would  have  justified  the  most  rigoroos 
amination  of  theb  conduct  ae  tea 
to  their  memories  thst,  dnrins'  the 
the  present  war,  the  kin^  had  several 
applied  to  their  high  mightinesses^  ud 
their  ministers,  on  the  liberty  they  had  p^ 
to  carry  stores  through  the  fortieBBOD  of  sc 
republic  for  the  use  of  France,  to 
the  British  dominions:  and  though 
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jeflty  had  pund  over  in  silence  many  of 
these  matuicea  of  oomplaiiaiice  to  his  ene- 
my, he  was  no  less  sensible  of  the  injury ; 
but  he  chose  rather  to  be  a  sufferer  himself, 
than  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  his 
neighbors  or  extend  the  flames  of  war.    He 
Ux>k  notice  that  even  the  court  of  Vienna 
had,  apon  more  than  one  occasion,  employed 
its   interest  with  their  higrh  mig^htinesses, 
and  lent  its  name  to  obtain  passes  for  war- 
like  stores  and  provisions  ror  the  French 
troops,  under  color  of  the  Barrieivtreaty, 
which   it  no  longer  observed:  nay,  after 
ha  vine  put  France  in  possession  of  Ostend 
and  Nieuport,  m  manifest  violation  of  that 
treaty,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  rights 
which  they  and,  the  king  his  master  had 
acquired  in  that  treaty,  at  the  expense  of  so 
mnch  blood  and  treasure. 

A  cx>unteRpMemorial  presented  by 

THE  FRENCH  MINISTER. 
Thb  memorial  seems  to  have  made  some 
impression  oa  the  States-eeneral,  as  tiiey 
scrupled  to  allow  the  artulery  and  stores 
belonging  to  the  French  king  to  be  removed 
from  Amsterdam:  but  these  scruples  van- 
ished entirely  on  the  receipt  of  a  counter- 
memorial,  presented  by  the  count  d'Afll^, 
the  French  ambassador,  who  mingled  some 
effectual  threats  with  his  expostuktibn.  He 
*   desired  them  to  remember,  that,  during  the 
'    whole  course  of  the  war,  the  French  king 
had  required  nothing  from  their  friendship 
[    that  was  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  im- 
;    partiality ;  and,  if  he  had  deviated  from  the 
'    engagements  subsisting  between  bim  and 
the  republic,  it  vna  only  by  granting  the 
most  essential  and  lucrative  mvors  to  the 
'    subjects  of  their  high  mightinesses.    He 
observed  that  the  Ei^lish,  notwithstanding 
i     the  insolence  of  their  behavior  to  the  re* 
public,  had  derived,  on  many  occasions,  as- 
(     sistance  from  the  protection  their  effects 
had  found  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
Provinces;  that  the  artillery,  stores,  and 
k     ammunition  belonging  to  Wessels  were  de- 
r     posited  in  their  territories,  which  the  Hano- 
verian army  in  passing  the  Rhine  had  very 
i     little  respected;  that  when  they  repassed 
that  river,  they  had  no  other  way  of  saving 
their  sick  and  wounded  fh>m  the  hands  of 
the  French,  than  by  embarking  them  in 
boats,  and  conveying  them  to  places  where 
the  French  left  them  unmolested,  actuated 
f      by  their  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  the  re- 
[      public:  that  part  of  their  magazines  was 
f      still  deposited  in  the  towns  of  the  United 
Provinces;  where  also  the  enemies  of  France 
had  purchased  and  contracted  tor  very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gunpowder.    lie  told 
them  that,  though  these  and  several  other 
circomstances  might  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  the  jostest  complaints,  the  king 
of  France  did  not  think  it  proper  to  require 


that  the  freedom  and  independency  of  the 
subjects  of  the  republic  should  be  restramed 
in  branches  of  commerce  that  were  not  in- 
consistent with  iti  neutrality,  persuaded 
that  the  faith  of  an  engagement  ought  to  be 
inviolably  nreserved,  tbmigh  attended  with 
some  aecioental  and  transient  advantages. 
He  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  king 
his  master  had  ordered  the  generals  of  his 
army  carefully  to  avoid  encroachmg  on 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  transfer- 
ring thither  the  theatre  of  the  war,  when 
his  enemies  retreated  that  way  before  they 
were  forced  to  pass  the  Rhine.  After  such 
unquestionable  marks  of  regard,  he  said,  his 
kin^  would  have  the  justest  ground  of  com- 
plamt,  if,  contraiy  to  expectation,  he  should 
near  that  the  artillery  and  stores  belonging 
to  him  were  detained  at  Amsterdam.  Thir£ 
ly,  he  declared  that  such  detention  would 
be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  neutrality ; 
and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  king  his 
master,  that  the  artillery  and  stores  should, 
without  delay,  be  forwarded  to  Flanders  hy 
the  canals  of  Amsterdam  and  the  inland  navN 
gpation.  This  last  argument  was  so  conciu- 
sive^  that  they  immediately  granted  the  ne- 
cessary passports ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  cannon  were  conveyed  to  the  Austrian 
Netherlands. 

DEATH  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 
TdE  powers  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope were  too  much  engiossed  with  their 
own  ooncems  to  interest  themselves  deeply 
in  the  quarrels  that  distracted  the  German 
empire.  The  king  of  Spain,  naturally  oi  a 
melancholy  complexion  and  delicate  consti- 
tution, was  so  deeply  afiected  with  the  loss 
of  his  queen,  who  died  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year,  that  he  renounced  all  com- 
pany, neglected  all  business,  and  immured 
himself  in  a  chamber  at  Villa-Viciosa,  where 
he  gave  a  loose  to  the  most  extravagant 
sorrow.  He  abstained  from  food  and  rest 
until  his  strength  was  quite  exhausted.  He 
would  neither  shift  himself  nor  allow  his 
beard  to  be  shaved ;  he  rejected  all  attempts 
of  consolation ;  and  remained  deaf  to  the 
most  earnest  and  respectful  remonstrances 
of  those  who  had  a  right  to  tender  their  ad- 
vice, hi  this  case,  the  affliction  of  the 
mind  roust  have  been  reinforced  by  some 
pecoliaritr  in  the  constitution.  He  inher- 
ited a  melancholy  taint  from  hts  father,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  dreaded  as  a  family 
disease ;  for  the  infant  don  Louis,  who  like- 
wise resided  in  the  palace  of  VillarViciosa, 
was  fain  to  amuse  himself  with  hunting, 
and  other  diversions,  to  prevent  his  beinef 
infected  with  the  king*e  disorder,  which 
continued  to  gain  ground,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  medicine.  The  Spanish 
nation,  naturally  superstitious,  had  recourse 
to  saints  and  relics ;  but  they  seemed  in- 
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BeasiUe  to  lU  their  derotioD.  The  king, 
liowever,  in  the  midrt  of  all  hie  dietresB, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  make  his  will,  which 
was  written  by  the  eount  de  Valparaiso,  and 
signed  Iqr  the  duke  de  Bejar,  high-chancel- 
lor of  the  kingdom.  The  exorbitancy  of 
his  grieC  and  ue  mortifications  lie  onder- 
went,  soon  produced  an  incuiaUe  malady, 
under  whicn  he  knguished  from  the  month 
of  September  in  the  preceding  year  till  the 
tenth  of  August  in  the  present,  when  he 
expired.  In  his  will  he  had  appointed  his 
brother  Don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples,  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  of  ^ain ;  and  nomin- 
ated the  queen-dowager  as  regent  of  the 
Idngdom  until  that  prince  should  arrive. 
Accordingly,  she  assumed  the  reins  cf  gov- 
ernment; and  gave  directions  for  the  fune- 
ral of  the  deceased  king,  who  was  interred 
with  great  pomp  in  the  church  belonging 
to  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  of  Madri£ 

DON  CARL08  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  KING- 
DOM  OF  SPAIN. 

As  the  death  of  this  prince  had  been  long 
expected,  so  the  politicians  of  Europe  haid 
universally  prognosticated  that  his  demise 
woukl  be  attended  with  great  commotions 
in  Italy.  It  had  been  agreed  amon|[  the 
subscribing  powers  to  the  treaty  of  Mx-l^ 
Ohapelje,  that  in  case  don  Carlos  sbould  be 
advanced  in  the  course  of  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  his  brother  don  Philip 
should  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Na^ 
pies;  and  the  dutchies  of  Pbrma,  Plaoentia, 
and  Guastalla,  which  now  constituted  his 
establishment,  should  revert  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  king  of  Naples  had  never 
acceded  to  this  article;  therefore  he  paid 
no  regard  to  it  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother ;  but  retained  both  kinsdoms,  with- 
out minding  tiie  claims  of  &e  empress- 
queen,  who  be  knew  was  at  that  time  in  no 
condition  to  support  her  pretensions.  Thus 
the  German  war  proved  a  circumstance  very 
favorable  to  his  interest  and  ambition.  Be- 
fore he  embarked  fbr  Spain,  however,  be 
took  some  extraordinary  steps,  which  evinc- 
ed him  a  sound  politician,  and  sagacious  le- 
gislator. His  eldest  son  don  Philip,  who 
had  now  attained  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
age,  being  found  in  a  state  of  incurable 
idiotism  [See  note  4  B,  at  the  end  of  this 
Vb/.],  he  wisely  and  resolutely  removed  him 
from  the  succession,  without  any  regard  to 
the  pretended  ri^rht  of  primogeniture,  by  a 
solemn  act  of  abdication,  and  Uie  settlement 
of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  &vor 
of  his  third  son  don  Ferdinand.  In  this  ex- 
traordinary act  he  observes,  That  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  of  this  ace,  Eu- 
rope required  that  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
sbould  be  separated  from  that  of  Italy,  when 
such  a  separation  could  be  effected  without 
transgressing  the  rules  of  justice:  that  the 


unfortunate  prince-royal  having  beet  ia/t 
tute  of  reason  and  reflection,  ever  mtt  b 
infimcy,  and  no  hc^  remainiiig  tint  k 
could  ever  acquire  the  use  of  then  ficL-    i 
ties,  he  could  not  think  of  amnioUB^  kic    ) 
to  the  succession,  how  agreeable  neferaxi 
a  disposition  might  be  to  nature  tod  in  pi- 
ternal  affection :  he  was  dierefbre  eoaitnii- 
ed,  by  the  Divine  will,  to  set  hba  aodein 
fiiyor  oi  his  third  son  don  Ferdinaad,  vbose 
minority  obliged  him  to  vest  the  mua^ 
moit  of  these  reahne  in  a  regescy,  wlxti 
he  accordingly  appmnted,  after  hari]If|v^ 
vioosly  declued  ius  son  Ferdinaod  fion  tin! 
time  emancipated  and  freed  aot  calj  fton 
all  obedience  to  hie  paternal  power,  ho 
even  from  all  submisBioQ  to  his  sBpreise  and 
sovereign  authoriQr.   He  then  dedwed  that 
the  mmority  of  the  prince  succeedinf  to  the 
kinffdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  abosU  cx^ 
with  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  vfaes  he 
should  act  as  sovereign,  and  have  tlie  eotL*e 
power  of  the  adminietratioo.    He  aeit  cfi^ 
taUished  and  explained  tiie  older  of  eqc- 
cession  in  the  male  and  female  liae:  on 
condition  that  the  monarchy  of  Spun  sbook 
never  be  united  with  the  kingAnnw  of  tse 
Two  Sicilies.    FinaUy,  he  transfemd  w: 
made  over  to  the  said  don  Ferdinssd  the^c 
kingdom^  with  all  that  he  ponscaHd  m  Ita- 
ly ;  and  this  ordinance,  signed  aad  feiU 
by  himself  and  the  infimt  don  Fesiiovic 
and  counter-signed  l^  the  ooimidlan  aad 
secretaries  of  state,  m  quality  of  Benbers 
of  the  regency,  received  all  the  OEoIfirci 
of  authenticity.    Don  Carlos  faBvinir  tih: 
these  precautions  fbr  the  benefit  of  testiur. 
son,  whom  he  left  king  of  Naples,  eoibvked 
with  the  rest  of  his  fiimily  sn  board  a  sqfoac- 
ron  of  Spanirii  ships,  wfaidi  conveyed  br 
to  Barcelona.  There  he  lanM  in  die  bkbL 
of  Octeber,  and  proceeded  to  Madrid ;  vben* 
as  kin^  of  Spam,  he  was  recdved  itueK 
the  acclamations  of  his  people.    He  bectn 
bis  reign  like  a  wise  pnnce,  by  regakts. 
the  interior  economy  of  his  kingdoB;  tr. 
pursuing  the  plan  aiiopted  by  his  predeces- 
sor ;  by  retaining  the  ministry  under  vbcve 
auspices  the  happiness  and  oommeice  of  hi7 
people  had  been  extended ;  and  with  nspK' 
to  the  belligerent  powers,  hj  scnpiiooaT 
adhering  to  that  neutrality  fioo  «keBC« 
these  advantages  were  in  a^  great  naum 
derived. 

DETECTION  AND  PUNTSHMENT  OF  THt 
CONSHRATORS  AT  LISBON. 
Whilb  he  serenely  enjoyed  the  Uessaf 
of  prosperity,  his  neighbor  the  kBi|  of  Par- 
tugal  was  engrossed  by  a  species  of  eopiw' 
ment  which  Sf  all  others  must  be  die  atf 
disagreeable  to  a  prince  of  eentinert,  s^ 
loves  his  people ;  namely,  the  trial  sad  pB- 
isbment  of  those  conspirators  by  whose  is^ 
cious  attempt  his  life  had  been  so  waA  f^ 
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!ang«red.  Among  these  were  oombered 
K>me  of  the  first  noblemen  of  the  kingdom, 
rritated  by  diaappomted  ambition,  in&med 
V9  bigotry,  and  exasperated  by  revenge, 
rhe  principal  conspirator,  don  Joseph  Mas- 
^.renhas  imd  Lencastre,  duke  de  Aveiro, 
narquis  of  Torres  Novas,  and  conde  of 
:^anta  Croz,  was  hereditary  lord-steward  of 
the  king's  household,  and  president  of  the 
Mlace-oourt,  or  last  tribunal  of  appeal  in 
.he  kingdom ;  so  that  he  possessed  the  first 
office  at  the  palace,  and  the  second  of  the 
realm.  •  Francisco  de  Aasiz,  marquis  of  Ta- 
/ora,  conde  of  St  John  and  Alvor,  was  gen- 
eral of  the  horse,  and  head  of  the  third  noble 
iouse  of  the  Tavoras,  the  most  illustrious 
"amily  in  the  kingdom,  deriving  their  ori- 
:rinal  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Leon :  he 
married  his  kinswoman,  who  was  marchio- 
ness of  Tavora  ip  her  own  right,  and  by 
ihis  marriage  acquired  the  marquiaate. 
F/Ouis  Bernarao  de  Tavora  was  their  eldest 
>on,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation  from 
Lhe  pope,  haid  espoused  his  own  aunty  donna 
Theresa  de  Tavora.  Joseph  Maria  de  Ta» 
/ora,  his  youngest  brother,  was  also  involv- 
ed in  the  guilt  of  his  parents.  The  third 
principal  concerned  was  don  Jeronymo  de 
\ttaide,  conde  of  Attouguia,  himself  a  rela- 
lion,  and  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Tavora.  The  characters  of 
ill  these  personages  were  unblemished  and 
-espectable,  until  this  machination  was  de- 
leted. In  the  course  of  investigating  this 
lark  afiiiir,  it  appeared  that  the  duke  de 
\veiro  had  conceived  a  personal  hatred  to 
he  kine,  who  had  disappointed  him  in  a 
>rojected  match  between  his  son  and  a  sister 
)f  the  duke  de  Cadaval,  a  minor,  and  pre- 
sented his  obtaining  some  commanderies 
A'hich  the  late  duke  de  Aveiro  had  possesB- 
3d :  that  this  nobleman  being  determined  to 
rratify  his  revenge  against  the  person  of 
lis  sovereign,  had  exerted  all  his  art  and 
iddress  in  securing  the  participation  of  the 
naloontents:  that  with  this  view  he  recon- 
ciled himself  to  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he 
lad  been  formerly  at  variance,  knowing 
hey  were  at  this  time  implacably  incensed 
igainst  the  king,  who  had  dismissed  them 
Tom  their  office  of  penitentiaries  at  court, 
md  branded  them  with  other  marks  of  dis- 
rrace,  on  account  of  their  illegal  and  rebel- 
ious  practices  in  South  America:  the  duke, 
noreover,  insinuated  himself  into  the  con- 
idence  of  the  marchioness  of  Tavora,  not- 
^vittistanding  an  inveterate  rivalship  of  pride 
ind  ambition,  which  had  lon^  subsisted  be- 
:we?n  the  two  families.  Her  resentment 
Igainst  the  king  was  infiamed  by  the  morti- 
ication  of  her  pride  in  repeated  repulses, 
jvhen  she  solicited  the  title  of  duke  for  her 
.msband.  Her  pea^ns  were  artfully  fo- 
mented and  managed  bv  the  Jesuits,  to  whom 
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she  had  resigned  the  government  of  her 
conscience ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  per- 
suaded her  that  it  would  be  a  meritonous 
action  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  prince  who 
was  an  enemy  to  the  church,  and  a  tyrant 
to  his  people.    She,  being  reconciled  to  tbe 
scheme  of  assassination,  exerted  her  influ- 
ence in  such  a  manner  as  to  inveigle  her 
husband,  her  sons  .and  son-in-law,  into  the 
same  ^nfiunous  design :  and  yet  this  lady 
had  been  always  remarkable  for  her  piety, 
afiiibility,  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  Ma- 
ny consultations  were  held  by  the  conspira- 
tors at  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  St  Autoa 
and  St  Roque,  as  well  as  at  the  houses  of  the 
duke  and  the  marquis.  At  last  they  resolved 
that  the  king  should  be  assassinated ;  and 
employed  two  ruffians,  called  Antonio  Alva- 
rez and  Joseph  Policarpio,  for  the  execution 
of  this  design,  the  miscarriage  of  which  we 
have  related  among  the  transactions  of  the 
preceding  year,    m  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, before  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
spnracy  were  known,  the  counts  de  Oberas 
ajid  de  Ribeira  Grande  were  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Saiut  Julian,  on  a  suspicion 
arising  from  their  fireedom  of  speech.    The 
dutchess  de  Aveiro,  the  countess  of  Attou- 
guia, and  the  marchioness  of  Aloma,  with 
their  children,  were  sent  to  difierent  nun- 
neries ;  and  eight  Jesuits  were  taken  into 
custody.    A  council  being  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners,  the  particulars  we 
have  related  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
torture;  and  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced and  executed  upon  tlie  convicted 
criminals.    Eight  wheels  were  fixed  upon 
a  scaffold  raised  in  the  square  opposite  to 
the  house  where  the  prisoners  had  been  con- 
fined ;  and  the  thirteenth  of  January  was 
fixed  for  the  day  of  execution.    Antonio 
Alvarez  Ferreira,  one  of  the  assassins  who 
had  fired  into  the  king*a  equipage,  was  fixed 
to  a  stake  at  one  corner  of  the  scafibld ;  and 
at  the  other  was  placed  the  effigies  of  his 
accomplice,  Joseph  Policarpio  de  Azevedo. 
who  had  made  his  escape.    The  marchio- 
ness of  Tavero,  being  brought  upon  the 
scafiR)ld  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  beheaded  at  one  stroke,  and  then 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth.    Her  two  sons, 
and  her  son-in-law,  the  YX)unt  of  Attouguia, 
with  three  servants  of  the  duke  de  Aveiro, 
were  first  strangled  at  one  stake,  and  after- 
wards broke  upon  wheds,  where  their  bo- 
dies remained  covered;  but  the  duke  and 
the  marquis,  as  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy, 
were  broxen  alive,  and  underwent  the  most 
excruciating  torments.    The  test  that  su^ 
fered  was  me  assassin  Alvarez,  who  being 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  the  combus- 
tibles which  had  been  placed  on  the  scaf- 
fold were  set  on  fire,  the  whole  machine 
with  their  bodies  consumed  to  ashes,  and 
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these  asheB  thrown  into  the  aea.  The 
tatei  of  the  three  unfortunate  noblemen 
were  confiscated,  and  their  dwelling  houses 
razed  to  tilie  ground.  The  name  of  Tavora 
was  suppressed  for  ever  by  a  public  decree  i 
but  that  of  Mascarenhas  spared,  because  the 
duke  de  Aveiro  was  a  younger  branch  of 
the  fkmily.  A  reward  of  ten  thousand 
crowns  was  ofiered  to  any  person  who  should 
apprehend  the  assassin  who  had  escaped: 
then  the  embargo  was  taken  off  the  ship- 
ping. The  kixiff  and  royal  fiimily  assisted 
at  a  public  Te  Deum  sung  in  the  chapel  of 
Nossa  Senhoro  de  Livramento;  on  which 
occasion  the  kin^,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
people,  waved  his  handkerchief  with  both 
nands,  to  show  he  was  not  maimed  by  the 
wounds  he  had  received.  If  such  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  a  king  was  infiunoua- 
Iv  cruel  and  perfidious,  it  must  be  owned 
mat  the  punisnment  inflicted  upon  the  crim- 
inals was  horrible  to  human  nature.  The 
attempt  itself  was  attended  with  some  cir^ 
cumstances  that  might  have  staggered  be- 
lief had  it  not  appeared  but  too  juain  that 
tiie  king  was  actuallv  wounded.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  duke  de  Aveiro,  who  was 
clurged  with  designs  on  the  crown,  would 
have  made  some  preparation  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  and  disorder  which 
must  nave  been  produced  by  the  king's  as- 
sassination: but  we  do  not  find  that  any 
thing  of  this  nature  was  premeditated.  It 
was  no  more  than  a  desperate  scheme  of 
personal  revenge,  conceived  without  cau- 
tioni  and  executed  without  conduct ;  a  cir- 
cumstance the  more  extraordinary,  if  we 
suppose  the  conspirators  were  actuated  by 
the  councils  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  been 
ever  &mous  for  finesse  and  dexterity.  Be- 
sides, the  discovery  of  all  the  particulars 
was  founded  upon  confession  extorted  b^ 
the  rack,  which  at  best  is  a  suspicious  evi- 
dence. Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Fortugueee 
government,  without  waiting  for  a  bulffiom 
Die  pope,  sequestered  all  the  estates  and 
efi^ts  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  kingdom,  which 
amounted  to  considerable  eums,  and  reduced 
the  individuals  of  the  society  to  a  veiy 
scanty  allowance.  Complaint  of  their  con- 
duct having  been  made  to  the  pope,  he  ap- 
pointed a  congregation  to  examine  into 
the  a&irs  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal.  In 
the  mean  time  the  court  of  Liahon  ordered 
a  considerable  number  of  them  to  be  em- 
barked for  Italy,  and  resolved  that  no  Jee- 
uits  should  hermiter  reside  within  its  realma 
When  these  transports  arrived  at  Civita- 
vecchia, they  were,  by  the  pope's  order, 
lodged  m  the  Dominican  and  Capuchin  con- 
vents of  that  city,  until  proper  houses  could 
be  prepared  for  their  reception  at  Tivoli 
and  FrescatL  The  most  guilty  of  them, 
however,  were  detained  in  close  prison  in 


Portugal;  reserved,  in  all  prabafaOilyv  ftr 
a  punishment  more  adeqnsite  to  their  esor- 
mities. 

SESSION  OPENED  IN  ENGLAinX 
Emolahd  still  oontiaaed  to  enjoy  the  htesi- 
inga  of  peace,  even  amidst  the  triampfai  of 
war.  In  the  month  of  November  the  spiwa 
of  pariiament  waa  opened  by  oonmnsaoB; 
ana,  the  commons  attending  m  the  hone  of 
peers,  the  lord-keeper  haran|rued  the  pariia- 
ment to  this  efiSact: — He  nve  them  to  oa- 
derstand  that  his  majesty  D«d  direcled  him 
to  assure  them  that  he  thoagiit  himself  pe- 
culiarly hai^y  in  being  able  to  oonvnfce 
them  m  a  situation  of  affiura  so  gkripoi  to 
his  Clown,  and  advantageona  to  his  king- 
doms:  that  the  kins^  saw  and  devoollyidor- 
ed  the  hand  of  Providence,  in  the  bmbv 

XI  successes  both  fay  aea  and  hai  vim 
1  his  arms  had  been  Ueased  k  the 
course  of  the  last  campaign:  that  be  re- 
flected with  great  satismction  on  the  ooaS- 
dence  which  the  parliament  bad  pkoed  m 
him,  bj  making  such  ample  provMSoai^  aad 
intrusting  him  with  such  extenaive  powers 
for  canying  on  a  war,  which  the  deniceof 
their  valuable  fights  and  poasessiooB,  to> 
gether  with  the  preaervation  of  the  cod- 
merce  of  his  people,  had  rendered  both  just 
and  necessary.  He  ennmerated  the  late 
succeeses  of  the  British  arma,  the  redacnos 
of  Goree  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  cod- 
quest  of  so  many  important  piaoes  in 
America,  the  defeat  of  the  Fmich  ansy  in 
Canada,  the  reduction  of  their  capitd  d^of 
Quebec,  efiected  with  so  much  honor  to'the 
courage  and  conduct  of  hia  [najeaCy*8  officers 
and  forces,  the  important  advantage  obtaia- 
ed  by  the  British  squadron  off  Gape  lafos, 
and  the  eflfectual  mocking  up  for  so  oibdt 
months  the  principal  part  of  the  Fnodi 
navy  in  their  own  harbors:  e¥e&t8  wfaidi 
must  have  filled  the  hearts  of  all  his  rai- 
jesty^s  faithful  subjects  with  the  ainoerest 
joy;  and  convinced  hia  parliameat  ^t 
mere  had  been  no  want  of  vigilaaoe  cr 
vigor  on  his  part,  in  ezertin|^  those  Deaas 
which  the^,  vnth  eo  much  pnideooe  aad 
publio-epinted  seal,  had  put  into  his  oa- 
je8ty*shand&  He  observed  that  the  mtanal 
advantages  had  extended  even  as  fiv  aa  the 
East  Indies,  where,  by  the  Divine  UasBg, 
the  dangerous  designs  of  his  majeshr^  ene- 
mies had  miscarried,  and  that  valaable 
branch  of  commerce  had  received  great 
benefit  and  protection.  That  the  menmUe 
victory  gained  over  the  French  at  IfiadeB 
had  long  made  a  deep  impreaaian  on  tfae 
minds  of  his  maieatv^s  people :  that  it  the 
crisis  in  which  the  battle  waa  fonght,  tiie 
superior  number  of  the  enemy,  tte  great 
aiid  able  conduct  of  his  majeaty's  geaenl 
prince  Ferdinand  6t  fltoanawick,  were  0Qa> 
sidered,  that  action  must  be  tbe  atdject  d 
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lawtiny  admintion  &od  thaiJ^lness:  that  if 
&nythiiig  could  fill  the  breasts  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  ffood  subjects  with  still  furtiier  de- 
crees of  exaltation,  it  would  be  the  distin- 
guished and  unbroken  valor  of  the  Briti^ 
troope,  owned  and  applauded  by  those  whom 
tJiey  overcame.  He  said  the  glory  they  had 
gained  was  not  merely  their  own ;  but,  in  a 
natjonal  view,  was  one  of  the  most  imports 
cult  circumstances  of  our  success,  as  it  must 
be  a  striking  admonition  to  our  enemies 
-with  whom  they  have  to  contend.    He  told 
them  that  his  Biaiesty^s  good  brother  and 
aUy,  the  king  of  Prussia,  attacked  and  sur- 
rounded by  so  WAaj  constderable  powers, 
had  by  his  magnanmiify  and  abilities,  and 
the  bravery  of  his  titx^  been  able,  in  a 
snrprifling  manner,  to  prevent  the  mischiefi 
concerted  with  such  united  force  against 
him.    He  declared,  by  the  commajid  of  his 
sovereign,  that  as  his  majesty  entered  into 
this  war  not  from  views  of  ambition,  so  he 
did  not  wish  to  continue  it  fWim  motives  of 
resentment:  that  the  desire  of  his  majestv's 
heart  was  to  see  a  stop  put  to  the  emision 
of  Christian  blood:   tnat  whenever  such 
terms  of  peace   could  be  eetaMished    as 
should  be  just  and  honorable  for  his  majestv 
and  his  allies;  and  by  procuring  such  ach 
vantages  as,  from  the  successes  of  his  ma- 
jesty*s  arms,  might  in  reason  and  equity  be 
expected  should  bring  along  with  them  full 
security  for  the  fhture;  his  majesty  would 
rejoice  to  see  the  repose  of  Europe  restored 
on  such  solid  and  durable  foundations;  and 
his  ftithful  subjects,  to  whose  liberal  support 
and  unshaken  firmness  his  majesty  owecl  so 
much,  happy  in  the  enjojrment  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  but,  in  order 
to  this  great  and  desirable  end,  he  said  his 
majesty  was  confident  the  parliament  would 
agree  with  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  ample  provision  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  in  all  parts,  with  the  utmost  vigor.  He 
assured  the  commons,  that  the  great  sup- 
plies they  had  granted  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament  had  been  faithfully  employed  fbr 
the  purposes  fbr  which  they  were  granted ; 
but  the  uncommon  extent  of  the  war,  and 
the  various  services  necessary  to  be  provid- 
ed for,  in  order  to  secure  success  to  his  ma- 
jesty's measures,  had  unavoidably  occasion- 
ed extraordinary  expenses.    Finally,  he  re- 
peated the  assurances  from  the  throne  of 
the  high  satisfaction  his  majesty  took  in  that 
union  and  good  harmony  which  was  so  con- 
spicuous among  his  good  subjects ;  he  said, 
his  sovereign  was  happy  in  seeing  it  con- 
tinued and  confirmed ;  he  observed  that  ex- 
perience had  shown  how  much  the  nation 
owed  to  thi^  union,  which  alone  could  se- 
cure the  true  happtess  of  hb  people. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  ADDRESSEa 
We  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader's  own 


reflection,  by  pretending  to  comment  upon 
either  th^  matter  or  form  of  this  harangue, 
which  however  produced  all  the  eroct 
which  the  sovereign  could  desire.  The 
houses^  in  their  respective  addressesi  seem- 
ed to  vie  with  each  other  in  expresrions  of 
attachment  and  complacency.  The  peers 
professed  their  utmost  readiness  to  concur 
in  the  eflfectual  support  of  such  further  mea- 
sures as  his  majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom, 
should  judge  necessary  or  expedient  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  vigor,  m  all  parts, 
and  for  disappointing  and  repelling  any 
desperate  attempts  which  mi|^t  be  made 
upon  these  kingdoma  The  commons  ex- 
pressed their  ai&airatioa  of  that  true  great- 
ness of  mind  which  diqrased  his  majesty's 
heart,  in  the  midst  of  prosperities,  to  wish  a 
stop  put  to  the  eflusion  of  Christian  blood, 
ana  to  see  tranquillity  restored.  They  de- 
clared their  entire  reliance  on  his  majesty's 
known  wisdom  and  firmness,  that  this  de- 
sirable object,  whenever  it  should  be  obtain- 
ed, would  be  upon  terms  just  and  honorable 
for  his  majesty  and  his  allies ;  and,  in  order 
to  efiTect  that  great  end,  they  assured  him 
they  would  cheerfully  grant  such  supplies 
as  should  be  found  neceasaiy  to  sustain,  and 
pvesB  vrith  efiTect,  all  his  extensive  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy.  They  did  not  fail 
to  re-echo  the  speech,  as  usual ;  enumerat- 
ing the  trophies  of  the  year,  and  extolling 
the  king  of  Prussia  for  his  consummate 
genius,  magnanimity,  unwearied  activity, 
and  unshaken  constancy  of  mind.  Very 
great  reason,  indeed,  had  his  majesty  to  be 
satisfied  with  an  address  of  such  a  nature 
finom  a  house  of  commons  in  which  opposi- 
tion lay  strangled  at  the  foot  of  the  minis- 
ter ;  in  which  those  demagogues,  who  had 
raised  themselves  to  reputation  and  renown 
by  declaiming  against  continental  measures, 
were  become  so  perfectly  reconciled  to  the 
object  of  their  former  reprobation,  as  to  cul- 
tivate it  even  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
unknown  to  any  former  administration,  and 
lay  the  nation  under  such  contributions  in 
its  behalf,  as  no  other  ministry  durst  ever 
meditate.  Thus  disposed,  it  was  no  wonder 
they  admired  the  moderation  of  their  sove- 
reign in  ofifering  to  treat  of  peace,  after 
above  a  million  of  men  had  perished  bv  the 
war,  and  twice  that  number  been  reduced 
to  misery ;  after  whole  provinces  had  been 
depopulated,  whole  countries  subdued,  and 
the  victors  themselves  almost  crushed  fay 
the  trophies  they  had  gained. 

Immediately  after  the  addresses  were 
pesented,  the  commons  resolved  themselves 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house ;  and 
having  unanimously  voted  a  supplv  to  his 
majesty,  began  to  take  the  particulars  into 
consideration.  This  committee  was  con- 
tinued till  the  twelfth  of  May,  when  that 
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whole  buainesB  was  accompliahed.    For  the 
aenrice  of  the  ensuingf  year  they  voted 
seventy  thousand  seamen,  includk^g  eigh- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and  mlv-nve 
marines,  and  for  their  maintenance  allotted 
three  millions  six  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds.    The  number  of  land  fbrcee, 
including  the  British  troops  in  Germany, 
and  the  invalids,  they  fixed  at  fiffy-seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  men, 
and  granted  for  their  subsistence  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  eighty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ibrty-eight  pounds  and 
ten  pence.    For  maintaining  other  forces 
in  the  plantations,  Gibraltar,  Guadaloupe, 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  they  allowed 
eight  hundred  fbrty-eix  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  pounds,  nineteen  shil- 
lings :  for  the  expense  of  four  regiments  on 
the  Irish  establishment,  serving  in  North 
America,  they  voted  ^irty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds,  eight 
shillinss,  and  four  nence.    For  pay  to  the 
generu  and  general  stafl^fficers,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  hoopital  for  the  land  forces,  they 
assigned  fifly-»>ur  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and 
nine  pence.   They  voted  for  the  expense  of 
the  militia  in  South  and  North  Britain  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  two  thousand  and  six 
pounds,  four  shUIings,   and  eight  pence. 
They  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty- 
ei^ht  Uiousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
being  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel, 
Saxe-Gotha,  and  Buckenbourg,  retained  in 
the  service  of  Great  Britain',  the  sum  of 
four   hundred   forty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  eighty-two  pounds,  ten  shillings, 
and  five  pence  halfpenny ;  and  for  nineteen 
thousand  Hessian  troops,  in  the  same  pay, 
they  gave  three  hundred  thirly-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  twenty-five  pounds,  one  shil- 
ling, and  six  pence.    They  afterwards  be- 
stowed the  sum  of  one  hundred  eight  thou- 
sand and  twelve  pounds,  twelve  shillings! 
and  sev^  pence  for  defraying  the  additional 
expense  of  augmentations  in  the  troops  of 
Hanover  and  Hesse,  and  the  British  army 
serving  in  the  empire.    For  the  ordinary  of 
the  navy,  including  half-pay  to  sea-officers; 
for  carrying  on  the  building  of  two  hospi- 
tals, one  near  Gosport,  and  Uie  other  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Plymouth ;  for  the  support 
of  uie  hospital  at  Greenwich ;  for  purchas- 
ing ground,  erecting  wharfs,  and  other  ac- 
commodations necessary  for  refitting  the 
fleets  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia;  for  the 
charge  of  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary  expense  incurred 
by  that  office  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
they  allowed   seven    hundred    eighty-one 
thousand    four   hundred    and    eighty-nine 
pounds,  six  shilling  and  six  pence.    To- 
wards paying  off  the  navy  debt,  buildings, 


rebuildJngs,  and  repairs  of  the  king^s 
together  with  the  charges  of  tnaSpont^kx' 
vice,  they  granted  one  millioa  seven  buD- 
dred  and  one  thousand  seventy-eight  poDnds, 
sixteen  shillings^  and  six  pence.    For  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary  expenses  of  tte 
land  forces  and  other  senrices  not  pcorided 
for  by  parliament,  comprehending  the  pes- 
sions  for  the  widows  of  redoced  offioen, 
they  allotted  the  sum  of  nine  bondred  fiftj- 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fbrt^-fear 
pounds,    fifteen  shillings,  and  five  penee 
halfpenny.    They  voted  one  million  to  eai- 
power  his  majesty  to  dtecfaarge  tbe  bkt 
sum,  raised  in  pursuance  of  an  act  mak  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  darned 
upon  the  first  aids  or  supplies  to  be  gni^ 
in  this  session  of  parltamenL    Th^  gtvt 
six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pma 
for  enabling  his  majesty  to  make  good  \m 
engagements  with  the  long  of  Prana,  por- 
suant  to  a  new  ccAvention  between  him 
and  that  monarch,  ooockided  on  the  sioth 
day  of  November    in    the   present  ?eu-. 
Fifteen  thousand  pounds  they  allowed  apoc 
account,  towards  enabling    the   pnnctpti 
officers  of  his  majesty^s  orinance  to  defny 
the  necessary  charges  and  expense!  of  tak- 
ing down  and  removing  the  present  ns^ 
zine  for  gunpowder,  situated  in  the  B«gii- 
horhood  of  Greenwich,  and  of  erectiBg  it  io 
some  less  dangerous  situation.    Sixty  tk>- 
sand  pounds  they  gave  to  enable  his  nsjesty 
to  fulfil  his  engagemoits  with  the  kad^^ 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  pursuant  to  the  sepaiate 
article  of  a  trea^  between  the  two  poven, 
renewed  in  the  month  of  November,  the 
sum  to  be  paid  as  his  most  serene  higimes 
should  think  it  most  convenient,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  means  by  which  the  lud- 
grave  mi^ht  again  fix  his  residence  is  his 
own  dommions,  and  by  his  presence  give 
fresh  courage  to  his  faithful  eubjecta.    Five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  they  voted  opos 
account,  as  a  present  supply  towards  defisf- 
ing  the  charges  of  forage,    bread,  farsii- 
i^'a^ns,  train  of  artillery,  wood,  straw,  pro- 
visions, and  contingencies  of  his  niaje^'» 
combined  vmy  under  the  command  of  pnnce 
Ferdinand.  To  the  foundling^  hospital  tbejr 

granted  five  thousand  pounda;  and  fiAeea 
lousand  for  improving,  widening,  aod  en- 
larging the  passage  over  and  throogfa  Lon- 
don bridge.  To  replace  divers  sums  taken 
from  the  sinking  fnnd,  they  granted  tvo 
hundred  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pounds,  nineteen  shillicfs* 
and  four  pence.  For  the  subsistence  of  re- 
duced officers,  including  the  allowanoe  to 
the  several  officers  and  private  men  of  tbe 
two  troops  of  borse-guaids,  and  regioies! 
of  horse  reduced,  and  tn  the  sopenonsated 
gentlemen  of  the  four  tAps  of  horse^goan^ 
Uiey  voted  thirty-eight  thousand  five  koc- 
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red  and  ninety-seTOi  poiuid8»  nine  ehiU 
iOgBL   Upon  acoount,  ht  tbe  support  of  the 
oloniee  of  NovftTScotia  and  Geor|ria,  they 
ranted  twenty-one  thooeand  six  hundred 
ioety-iour  pounds,  two  ahillinga,  and  two 
ence.    For  enabling  the  king  to  give  a 
roper  compensation  to  the  provinoes  in 
j^orth  America,  for  the  ezpeoaes  they  mi^t 
icur  in  levying  and  maintaining  troopa,  ac- 
ording  as  the  vigor  and  activity  or  thoae 
espective  proviocea  should  be  thought  by 
is  majesty  to  merit,  they  advanced  the  snm 
f  two  hundred  thoasainn  pounds.  The  East 
odia  company  they  gratified  with  twenty 
housand  pounds,  towards  enabling  them  to 
efray  the  expense  of  a  military  force  in 
heir  settlements,  in  lieu  of  a  battalion  of 
he  kiog^a  troops  now  returned  to  Ireland. 
[*wenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  provided 
or  the  payment  of  the  outppensioners  of 
yhelaea  JiospitaL  For  subsequent  augment- 
ition  of  the  British  forces,  since  the  first 
istimate  of  guards  and  garrisons  for  the  en- 
uing  year  was  presented,  they  allowed  one 
lundred  thirty*n>ur  thoniiand  one  hundred 
hirty-nine  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and 
bur  pence.    They  further  voted,  upon  ao- 
M>unt,  towards  enablinj^  the  governors  and 
guardians  of  the  foundling  hospital  to  main- 
ain,  educate,  and  bind  apprentice  the  chil- 
Iren  admitted  into  the  said  charity,  the  sum 
>f  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
»ghty-five  pounds.    For  defraying  the  ex- 
>en8e  of  maintaining  the  militia  in  South 
md  North  Britain,  to  the  twenty-fourth  day 
>f  December  of  the  ensuing  year,  they 
foted  an  additional  grant  of  two  hundrea 
unety  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
lix  pounds,  sixteen  shiUings,   and   eight 
>ence:  and,  moreover,  they  granted  four- 
icore  thousand  pounds,  upon  account,  to- 
wards defraying  the  chaige  of  pay  and 
:lothing  of  tne  unembodieif  militia  for  the 
rear,  ending  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
Vlarch,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
Ired  and  sixty-one.    For  reimbursing  the 
^lony  of  New- York  their  expenses  m  for- 
lishing  provisions  and  stores  txK  the  troops 
'aised  by  them  for  his  majesty^s  service,  m 
he  campaign  of  the  year  one  thousand 
leven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  they  allowed 
wo  thousand  nine  hundred  ana  seventy- 
ieven  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  eight 
>ence ;  and  for  maintaining  the  British  forts 
Lod  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  they 
-enewed  the  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
P*or  the  maintenance  and  augmentation  of 
iie  troops  of  Brunswick  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  ensuing  year,  pursuant  to  an 
ilterior  convention  concluded  and  signed  at 
Paderbom  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  in  the 
feai  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty, 
:hey  granted  the  sum  of  ninety  thoasand 
leven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  poonds,  eight 
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shillings,  and  eleven  pence  farthing;  and 
for  the  troops  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  the  same 
pay,  during  the  same  period,  they  allotted 
one  hundred  and  one  thousand  ninety-six 
pounds,  three  shillings,  and  two  pence.  For 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  land  forces, 
and  other  services,  incurred  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  November  in  the  present  year, 
to  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  following, 
and  not  provided  for,  they  granted  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  twenty  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  one  shilling.    To 
make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  grants  for 
the  service  of  this  present  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  th^  as- 
signed the  sum  <^  seventy-five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  three  pence 
farthing.    For  prmUng  the  journals  of  the 
house  m  commons  they  gave  five  thousand 
pounds;  and  six  hundred  thirty-four  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings,  and  seven  pence  as  in- 
terest at  the  rale  of  four  per  centum  per 
annum,  from  the  twenty-fifln  day  of  August 
in  the  present  year,  to  the  same  day  of  April 
next,  ror  the  sum  of  twenty-three  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and 
eleven  pence,  remaining  in  the  office  of 
ordnance,  and  not  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
deputy  of  the  king's  remembrancer  of  the 
court  of  exchequer,  as  directed  by  an  act 
made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  to 
make  compensation  for  lands  and  heredita- 
ments purchased  for  his  maiesty's  service  at 
Chathaim,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  by 
reason  of  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  touching  the  execution  of  the  said 
act  For  defraying  the  extraordinary  charge 
of  the  mint,  durmg  the  present  year,  they 
allowed  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  thirteen  shillinfls,  and   ten 
pence;   and   two   thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  upon  account,  for  paying  the  debts 
claimed  and  sustained  upon  a  iorfeited  estate 
in  North  Britain.    They  likewise  allowed 
twelve  thousand  ei^t  hundred  and  seyenty- 
four  poonds  fifteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence, 
for  defraying  the  charge  of  a  regiment  of 
light-dragoons,  and  of  an  additional  com- 
pany to  the  corps  commanded  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Vaughan.    Finally,  they  voted  one 
million  upon  account,  to  enable  the  king  to 
defray  any  extraordinury  expenses  of  the 
war,  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty ;  and  to  take  all  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  necessary  to  defeat  any 
enterprise  or  design  of  his  enemies,  as  the 
exigcmcy  of  afihirs  might  require.    On  the 
whole,  tne  sum  total  granted  in  this  sosion 
of  parliament  amounted  to  fifteen  million 
five  hundred  three  thousand  five  hundred 
apd  fflxty-three  pounds,  fifteen  riiillmgs,  and 
nine  pence  halfpenny ;  a  sum  so  enormous, 
whether  we  conBider  the  nation  that  nuaed 
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it,  or  the  pitrpoaes  for  which  it  was  raised, 
that  every  Briton,  of  a  sedate  mind,  attach- 
ed to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, must  reflect  upon  it  with  equal  aston- 
ishment and  concern :  a  sum  considerably 
more  than  double  the  largpest  subsidy  that 
was  granted  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
when  the  nation  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
glory,  and  retained  half  the  powen  of  £u- 
rope  in  her  pay :  a  sum  almost  double  of 
what  any  former  administration  durst  have 
asked :  and  near  double  of  what  the  most 
sangiiine  calculators,  who  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  thought  the  nation 
could  give  without  the  most  imminent  haz- 
ard of  immediate  bankruptcy.    Of  the  im- 
mense supplv  which  we  have  particular- 
ized, the  reader  will  perceive  that  two  mil- 
lions three  hundred  forty-four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  sixteen  shil- 
Itnjra,  and  seven-pence  three  ftjrthings,  were 
paid  to  foreigners  for  supporting  the  war  in 
Germany,  exclusive  of  the  money  expended 
by  the  British  troops  in  that  country,  the 
number  of  which  amounted,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year,  to  twenty  thousand 
men :  a  number  the  more  extraordinary,  if 
we  consider  they  were  all  transported  to 
that  continent  during  the  administration  of 
those  who  declared  in  parliament  (the  words 
still  sounding  in  our  ears)  that  not  a  man, 
nor  even  half  a  man,  should  be  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  Germany,  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  any  foreign  elector.    Into  the  ex- 
pense of  the  German   war   sustained  by 
Great    Britain,  we  must  also  throw  the 
charge  of  triunisporting  the  English  troops ; 
the  article  of  forage,  which  alone  amount- 
ed, in  the  coarse  of  the  last  campaign,  to 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
besides  pontage,  wagons,  horses,  and  many 
other  contingencies.    To  the  German  war 
we  may  also  impute  the  extraondinary  ^- 
pense  incurred  by  the  actual  service  of  the 
militia,  which  the  absence  of  the  regular 
troops  rendered  in  a  great  measure  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  loss  of  so  many  hands  with- 
drawn from  industry,  from  husbandry,  and 
manufactures.    The  loss  sustained  by  this 
connexion  was  equally  grievous  and  appa- 
rent ;  the  advantage  accruing  from  it,  either 
to  Britain  or  Hanover,  we  have  not  discern- 
ment sufficient  to  perceive,  consequently 
cannot  be  supposed  able  to  explain. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  hav- 
ing duly  deliberated  on  the  article  of  sup- 
ply, continued  sitting  from  the  twenty-sec- 
ond day  of  November  to  the  fourteenth  of 
May,  during  which  period  they  established 
the  necessary  funds  to  produce  the  sums 
which  had  been  granted.  The  land-tax  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  malt- 
tax,  were  continued,  as  the  standing  feve- 
Due  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  provision 


made  by  the  committee  of  way?  and 
amounted  to  sixteen  miUiou  one  kimdim: 
thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and  8ixty-«B^ 
potmds,  nine  shillings,  and  eight-peoce,  ei- 
ceeding  the  grants  fyt  the  flerviee  of  t»* 
year  one  thousand  eeven  hundred  and  mjt\. 
m  the  sum  of  six  hundred  twenly-ox  thou- 
sand   nine  hundred  ninety-eeven  pmn^i^ 
thirteen  shillings,  and  ten-pence  faatipeacT. 
This  excess,  however,  wiU  not  amiear  et- 
traordinary,  when  we  eoosider  that  it  ««; 
destined  to  make  good  the  prefninm  of  rwr 
hundred  and  ibrty  thousand  poonds  to  tz* 
subscribers  upon  the  ei^fat  miUioo  losik  i$ 
well  as  the  deficiencies  m  the  other  gnitu, 
which  never  fail  to  make  a  oonsidenfale  ar- 
ticle in  the  supply  of  every  «?aaioin.    Tlh 
these  gigantic  smdee  towmrds  the  mio  or 
public  credit  were  siieh  as  migfat  akrc' 
every  well-wisher  to  his  coontry,  will  per- 
haps more  plainly  appear  in  the  sum  Ub 
of  the  national  debt,  which,  indndiBg  tk 
encumbrance  of  one  millioo  charged  vfm 
the  civil-list  revenue,  and  provided  for  br  i 
tax  upon  salaries  and  pensions  payable  r.: 
of  that  revenue,  amounted,  at  this  ^emL 
to  the  tremendous   sum   of  one  hoodrec 
eight  millions  four  hundred   nineCy-tfarpr 
thousand    one    hundred    fifty-four  poonda 
fourteen   shillings,  and   eleven-pence  our 
farthing.    A  comfiirtable  refleetioa  thii;  tf) 
a  people  involved  in  the  most  ezpeoaife  va.* 
that  ever  was  waged,  and  already  bsdeaerf 
with  such  taxes  as  no  other  natkn  ever 
bore! 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  peitkahhzt 
the  acts  that  were  founded  upon  the  reson- 
tions  touching  the  supply.     We  shall  osh 
observe  that,  in  the  act  for  the  land-tax.  ax 
in  the  act  for  the  malt-tax,  there  va$  t 
clause  of  credit,  empowering  the  coom!^ 
sioners  of  the  treasury  to  raise  the  maofj 
which  the^  produced  by  loans  on  excfaeqcer- 
bills,  beanng  an  interest  of  four  per  rent 
per  annum,  that  is^  one  per  cent  laghe- 
than  the  interest  usually  granted  in  brae  c^' 
peace.    While  the  house  of  oobmboss  ^ 
liberated  on  the  bill  for  granting  to  hii  oia- 
jesty  several  duties  upon  malt,  and  for  n^ 
mg  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  dsiiged 
on  the  said  duties,  a  petition  was  ptescntc^ 
by  the  malsters  of  Ipswich  and  paiti  adja- 
cent, against   an  additional  dnly  on  the 
stock  of  malt  in  hand ;  but  no  i«f«id  was 
paid  to  this  remonstrance ;  and  the  nH,  wids 
several  new  amendments,  passed  tiiroa|^. 
both  houses,  under  the  title  of  *«  An  act  fir 
granting  to  his  majesty  several  duties  npoc 
malt,  and  for  raising  the  sum  of  dght  mil- 
lions by  way  of  annuities  and  a  kMerr.  a» 
be  charged  on  the  said  duties ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  fraudulent  obtaining  of  allOvaDces 
in  the  gauging  of  eom  making  into  rath : 
and  for  making  f(»th  duplicates  of  eidv- 
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quer-billB,  tickets,  certificates,  receipts,  an- 
nuity orders,  and  other  orders  lost,  burned, 
or  otherwise  destroyed.'*  The  other  three 
bills  that  turned  wholly  on  the  supply  were 
pejseed  in  common  course,  without  the  least 
opposition  in  either  house^  and  received  the 
royal  assent  by  commission,  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  The  first  of  these,  intituled, 
^  A  bill  fat  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned,"  contained  a 
clause  of  approbation,  added  to  it  by  instruc- 
tion; and  the  Bank  was  enabled  to  lend 
the  million  which  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  were  empowered  by  the  act  to 
borrow,  at  the  interest  of  four  pounds  per 
cent  The  second,  granting  to  his  maJMty 
a  certain  sum  of  money  out  of  the  sinking 
fund,  fi>r  the  service  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty,  comprehend- 
ed a  clause  of  credit  for  bormwinff  the 
money  thereby  granted ;  and  another  cbuse, 
empowering  the  Bank  to  lend  it  without 
any  limitation  or  interest;  and  the  third, 
enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  certain  sum 
of  money  towards  discharging  the  debt  of 
the  navy,  and  for  naval  services  during  the 
ensuing  year,  enacted,  that  the  exchequer- 
bills  thereby  to  be  issued,  should  not  be  re- 
ceived, or  pass  to  any  receiver  or  collector 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  at  the  receipt  of 
the  exchequer,  before  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

PETITIONS  RESPECTING  THE  PROHIBf. 
TION  OF  THE  MALT  DISTILLERY. 
As  the  act  of  the  preceding  session,  pro- 
hibiting the  malt  distillery^  was  to  expire 
at  Christmas,  the  commonis  thinking  it  ne- 
cessary to  consider  of  proper  methods  for 
laying  the  malt  distillei^  under  such  regu- 
lations as  might  prevent,  if  possible,  its  be- 
ing prejudicial  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people,  began  as  early  as  the  month  of 
November   to   deliberate   on   this  aflliir; 
which  being  under  agitation,  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  house  by  several  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Spitalfields ;    the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  New  Sarum; 
the  genUomen,  clergy,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, tradesmen,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Colchester ;  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council  of  King*s  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk ;  the  mayor  and  iMiilifis  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed ;  representii^  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  prohibition  of  the  malt 
distillery,  and  praying  the  continuance  of 
the  act  by  which  it  was  prohibited.  On  the 
other  hand,  counter  petitions  were  offered 
by    the   mayor,    masristrates,    merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
ci^  of  Norwich ;  by  the  land-owners  and 
holders  of  the  south-west  part  of  Essex ; 
and  by  the  freeholders  of  the  shires  of  Ross 


and  Cromartie,  in  North  Britain ;  alleging, 
that  the  scarcity  of  corn,  which  had  made 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  malt  distillery, 
had  ceased;  and  that  the  continumg  the 
prohibition  beyond  the  necessity  which  had 
required  it,  would  be  a  great  loss  and  dis- 
couragement to  the  knded  interest;  they 
thererore  prated  that  the  said  distillery 
might  be  agam  opened,  under  such  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  as  the  house  should 
think  proper.  These  romonstrances  being 
taken  into  consideration,  and  divers  ac- 
counts perused,  the  house  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  prohibition  should  be  con- 
tinued for  a  limited  time ;  and  a  bill  being 
brought  in,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  pass- 
ed through  both  bouses^  and  received  the 
royal  assent ;  by  which  means  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  inalt  distillery  was  continued  till 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December  in  the 
year  one  tliousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty, 
unless  such  continuation  should  be  abridged 
by  any  other  act  to  be  passed  in  the  present 
session. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  BILL  FOR  PREVENl*- 
ING  THE  EXCESSIVE  USE  OF  SPIRITS. 

Thk  committee,  having  examined  a  great 
number  of  accounts  and  papers  relating  to 
spirituous  liquors,  agreed  to  four  resolutions, 
importing,  that  the  present  high  price  of 
spirituous  liquors  is  a  principal  cause  of  the 
diminution  in  the  heme  consumption  there- 
of, and  hath    greatiy  contributed  to  the 
health,  sobrie^,  and  industry  of  the  com- 
mon people :  that,  in  order  to  continue  for 
the  roture  the  present  high  price  of  all  spir- 
its used  for  home  consumption,  a  large  ad- 
ditional duty  ahoold  be  laid  upon  all  spiritu- 
ous liquors  whatsoever,  distilled  within  or 
imported  into  Great  Britain :   that  tiiere 
should  be  a  drawback  of  the  said  additional 
duties  upon  all  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in 
Grreat  Britain,  which  should  be  exported; 
and  that  an  additional  bounty  should  be 
granted,  under  proper  regulations,  upon  the 
exportation  of  all  spirituous  liquors  drawn 
from  com  in  Great  Britain.    A  great  many 
accounts  being  perused,  and  witnesses  ex- 
amined, relating  to  the  distillery,  a  bill  was 
brought  in,  to  prevent  the  exoessive  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  bv  laying  an  additional 
duty  thereupon ;  and  to  encourage  the  ex- 
portation of  British-made  spurits.  Consider- 
able opposition  was  made  to  the  bill,  on  the 
opinion  that  the  additional  duty  proposed 
was  too  small ;  and  that,  among  the  resolu- 
tions, there  was  not  so  much  as  one  that 
looked  like  a  provision  or  restriction  for 
preventing  the  pernicious  abuse  of  such 
liquors.    Nay,  many  persons  affirmed,  that 
what  was  proposed    looked   more  like  a 
scheme  for  increasing  the  public  revenues, 
than  a  salutary  measure  to  prevent  excess^ 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
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town  of  Binningbain  petitioned  for  mich  re- 
strictioiis.  The  ]onl-mayor»  aJdermen,  and 
coounon-GOoncil  of  London  preiented  a  pe- 
tition by  the  handa  of  the  two  aheriffi»  aet^ 
ting  forth,  that  the  petitiooera  had,  with 
great  pleaaure,  obaerved  the  happy  conae- 
qnencea  produced  upon  the  morala,  behavior, 
industry,  and  healtn  of  the  lower  claas  of 
peo|de,  since  the  prohibition  of  the  malt 
distillery:  that  the  petitioners,  having  ob- 
served a  bill  was  brought  in  to  allow  the 
distilling  of  spirits  irom  com,  were  appre- 
hensive that  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  distilleoB  thereof,  would  prove  detnmen- 
tai  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  they  conceived  the  advanta^ 
proposed  to  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation 
of  such  spihti,  being  so  much  above  the 
value  of  their  commodity,  would  lay  such  a 
temptation  for  smuggling  and  peijury  as  no 
law  could  prevent  They  expressed  their 
fears,  that,  should  such  a  bill  pass  into  a 
law,  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
would  not  only  debilitate  and  enervate  the 
laborers,  manufacturers,  sailor^  soldiers, 
and  all  the  lower  class  of  people,  and  there- 
by extin^ish  industry,  and  that  remarkable 
intrepidity  which  had  lately  so  eminentiy 
appeared  in  the  British  nation,  which  must 
always  depend  on  the  vigor  and  industry  of 
its  people ;  but  also  its  liberty  and  happi- 
ness, which  cannot  be  snppc^ted  witncmt 
temperance  and  morality,  would  run  the 
utmost  risk  of  being  destroyed.  They  de- 
clared themselves  also  apprehensive,  that 
the  extraordinary  consumption  of  bread 
com  by  the  still,  would  not  only  raise  the 
price,  so  as  to  oppress  the  lower  class  of 
people,  but  would  raise  each  a  bar  to  the 
exportation  thereof,  as  to  deprive  the  na- 
tion of  a  g[reat  influx  df  money,  at  that 
time  essential  towards  the  maintaining  of 
an  expensive  war,  and  therefore  highly  in- 
jure the  landed  and  commercial  interest: 
they  therefore  prayed  that  the  present  pro 
hibition  of  distilling  spirits  from  com  might 
be  continued,  or  that  the  use  of  wheat 
might  not  be  allowed  in  distillation.  This 
remonstrance  was  corroborated  by  another 
to  the  same  purpose,  from  several  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  traders  residing 
in  and  near  the  city  of  London ;  and  seem- 
ed to  have  some  weight  with  the  commons, 
who  made  several  amendments  in  the  bill, 
which  they  now  intituled,  **A  bill  for  pre- 
venting me  excessive  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  by  laying  additional  duties  thereon ; 
for  shortening  Uie  prohibition  for  making 
low  wines  and  spirits  from  wheat ;  for  en- 
couraging the  exportation  of  BritLsh-made 
spirits,  and  preventing  the  fraudulent  re- 
landing  or  importation  thereof."  Thus  al- 
tered and  amended,  it  passed  on  a  division  ; 
and,  making  its  way  through  the  house  of 


lords,  acquired  the  royal  aanctioB.  WMie 
the  law  be  adequate  to  tlie  purposeB  far 
which  it  was  enacted,  time  will  deleniiiBe 
The  best  way  of  preventing  the  eacea  cf 
spirituous  liquors,  would  be  to  lower  the  ex- 
cise on  beer  and  ale,  ao  as  to  enable  the 
poorer  class  of  laborers  to  refrerii  tka- 
selves  with  a  comfortable  liquor  fcr  setih 
the  same  expense  that  will  procnre  a  qas- 
tity  of  Geneva  sufficient  for  inlaiicatiiB; 
for  it  cannot  be  soppoaed  that  a  poor  wieki 
will  expend  his  last  penny  upon  a  dnofhi 
of  small  beer,  without  strCTgth  or  the  las 
satkfiictory  operation,  when  for  the  faslf  of 
that  sum  he  can  porcbase  a  cmiid,  dw 
will  almost  instantaneonaly  allay  tbe  sease 
of  hunger  and  cold,  and  resale  lui  isam- 
tion  with  the  most  agreeaUe  illoaaa  Mak 
was  at  this  time  sold  cheaper  than  it  an  m 
the  first  year  of  king  James  L  atea  the 
parliament  enacted,  that  no  ina-keepei. 
victaaller,  or  alehouse-keeper,  tkoM  ■£ 
less  than  a  full  ouart  of  the  nest  ale  crbecr, 
or  two  quarts  of  the  small,  for  one  peeir. 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shilliDpi.  h 
appears,  then,  that  in  the  reign  a  kia; 
James,  the  subject  paid  but  four-pence  fan 
gallon  of  strong  beer,  which  now  costs  ooe 
shilling;  and  as  the  malt  is  notincfeasee 
in  value,  the  difierence  in  the  price  unit  bt 
entirely  owing  to  the  taxes  oo  beer,  mak 
and  hops,  which  are  indeed  very  fnevma 
though  perhaps  necessary.  1^  ^  en 
small  beer  is  certainly  one  of  tbe  keanot 
taxes  imposed  upon  any  sort  of  annsi^ 
tion  that  cannot  be  considered  as  aa  ntick 
of  luxury.  Two  bushels  of  malt,  and  tvo 
pounds  6t  hops,  are  required  to  make  a  h*- 
rel  of  good  small  beer,  which  was  fenserir 
sold  for  six  shillings ;  and  the  taxes  pav^ 
on  such  a  barrel  amounted  to  three  ehilliDts 
and  aix-pence ;  so  that  tbe  aom  total  of  tk 
imposition  cm  this  commodity  was  eqini  ^ 
a  land-tax  of  eleven  shillings  sad  e«^- 
pence  in  the  pound. 

Immediately  after  tbe  readlutian  rdw 
to  the  prohibition  of  nurits  from  wbesL  i 
motion  was  made,  and  leaye  given.  Id  ba^ 
in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  a  time  limitei  lii^ 
act  of  the  last  seeskn,  permitting  tbe  wt- 
portation  of  salted  beef  fram  Irelrai  Tl» 
permission  was  accordingly  extended  to  tbe 
twenty-fourth  day  of  D^ember  in  the  jcr 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  saxtj-osf 
In  all  probability  this  short  and  teoponn 
continuance  was  proposed  fay  the  frvoRff 
of  the  bill,  in  order  to  avoid  the  damorte^ 
opposition  of  prejudice  and  ignoiaaoe,  vjgct 
would  have  been  dangeroody  alarmed,  bi 
it  been  rendered  perpetuaL  Yet  ss  e^- 
doubted  evidence  had  pnnved  bete  w 
committee,  while  the  hiU  was  depesdar- 
that  the  importation  had  been  of  great  » 
vice  to  England,  particularly  in  niuaaf^ 
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jnce  cf  salted  beef  for  the  ute  of  the  navy, 
xrhape  no  ooDBideratioo  ought  to  hare  pre- 
sented the  legialatdre  froiilkpeipetuatmg  the 
aw ;  a  measure  that  would  encoura^  the 
rnziers  of  Ireland  to  breed  and  fiitten  homed 
Attle,  and  certainly  put  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
ice  of  exporting  salted  beef  from  that  king* 
iom  to  France,  which  undoubtedly  furnishes 
he  traders  of  that  kingdom  with  opportuni- 
ies  of  exporting  wool  to  the  same  country. 

ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  MIUTIA  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

As  several  lieutenants  of  counties  had, 
i>r  various  reasons,  suspended  all  proceed- 
ags  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating 
}  the  mUitia  for  limited  times,  when  sus- 
enaions  were  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
itent  of  the  legislature,  a  bill  was  now 
rought  in,  to  enable  his  majesty's  lieuten- 
Dts  of  the  several  counties  of  fkigland  and 
^ales  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the 
lilitia  laws,  notwithstanding  any  adjoum- 
lenta  It  was  enacted,  that,  as  the  speedy 
xecution  of  the  laws  for  regulating  the 
lilitia  was  most  essentially  necessary  at 
lis  juncture  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
le  kingdom,  every  lieutenant  of  the  place 
here  such  suspension  had  happened  should, 
ithin  one  month  after  the  passing  of  tiiis 
;t,  proceed  as  if  there  had  been  no  such 
ispension ;  and  summon  a  meeting  for  the 
ime  purpose  once  in  every  succeeding 
lontb  until  a  sufficient  number  of  officers, 
lalified  and  willing  to  serve,  should  be 
und,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  act  for 
te  better  ordering  the  militia  forces.  The 
itablishment  of  a  regular  militia  in  South 
ritain  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression 
xm  the  patriots  of  Scotland.  They  were 
evinced,  from  reason  and  experience,  that 
)thing  could  mere  tend  to  the  peace  and 
curity  of  their  country  than  such  an  es- 
blishment  in  North  Britain,  the  inhabitants 

which  had  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  in- 
rrections,  which  a  well-regulated  militia 
ight  have  prevented  or  stifled  in  the  birth ; 
id  their  coast  had  been  lately  alarmed  by 
threatened  invasion,  which  nothing  but 
e  want  of  such  an  ^itablishment  had  ren- 
red  formidable  to  the  natives.  They 
ought  themselves  entitled  to  the  same  se- 
rity  which  the  legislature  had  provided 
-  their  fellow-subjects  in  South  Britain, 
d  could  not  help  being  uneasy  at  the  pres- 
et of  seeing  themselves  lefl  unarmed,  and 
posed  to  injuries  both  foreign  and  domes- 
^  while  the  sword  was  put  in  the  hands 

their  southern  neighbors.  Some  of  the 
smbers  who  represented  North  Britain  in 
rliament,  moved  by  these  considerations, 
well  as  by  the  earnest  injunctions  of  their 
nstttuents,  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
brt,  in  order  to  obtain  the  establishment 
a  regular  militia  in  Scotland.    In  the  be- 


ginning of  March  it  was  moved,  and  re- 
solved, that  the  house  would,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  month,  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  consider  of  the  laws  in  being 
which  relate  to  the  militia  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland.  The  result 
of  that  inquiry  was  that  these  laws  Were 
inefl^ual.  Then  a  moticm  was  made  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  order- 
ing of  the  militia  forces  in  North  Britain,' 
aiM,  though  it  met  with  great  opposition,  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  principal 
Scottish  membera  of  the  house  were  appoint- 
ed, in  conjunction  vdth  others,  to  prepare  the 
bill,  which  was  soon  printed,  and  remforced 
by  petitions  presented  by  the  gentlemen, 
justices  of  the  peace*  and  commissionere  of 
the  supply  for  the  shire  of  Ayr ;  and  by  the 
fTeeholaen  of  the  shires  of  EJdinburgh,  Stir- 
ling, Perth,  and  Forfor.  They  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  establuibed  militia 
in  England,  and,  their  ardent  wish  to  see  the 
benefit  of  that  wise  and  salutary  measure 
extended  to  North  Britain.  This  was  an 
indulgence  they  had  the  greater  reason  to 
hope  for,  as  by  the  articles  of  the  union  they 
were  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  brethiBn  of  Enghnd;  and 
as  the  legislature  must  now  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  some  such  measures,  by  the 
consternation  lately  produced  in  their  de- 
fenceless country,  fi^  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  a  handfiil  of  French  freebooters. 
These  remonstrances  had  np  weight  with 
the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  who, 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  proper 
distinctions  between  the  ill  and  well  affected 
subjects  of  North  Britain,  rejected  the  bill, 
as  a  very  dangerous  experiment  in  fovor  of 
a  people  among  whom  so  many  rebellions 
had  been  generated  and  produced.  When 
the  motion  was  made  for  the  bilPs  being 
committed,  a  warm  debate  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  Scottish  membera 
spoke  in  behalf  of  their  country  with  great 
force  of  argument,  and  a  very  laudable  spirit 
of  freedouL  Mr.  Elliot,  in  particular,  one 
of  the  commissionera  of  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty, distinguished  himself  by  a  noble  flow 
of  eloquence,  adorned  with  all  the  graces 
of  oratory,  and  warmed  with  the  true  spirit 
of  patriotism.  Mr.  Oswald,  of  the  treasury, 
acquitted  himself  with  great  hon(»r  on  the 
occasion;  ever  nervous,  steady,  and  saga- 
cbus,  independent  though  in  office,  and  in- 
variable in  pursuing  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
try. It  must  be  owned,  for  the  honor  of 
North  Britam,  that  idl  her  representatives, 
except  two,  warmlv  contended  for  this  na- 
tional measure,  which  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
six,  though  the  bill  was  exactly  modelled  by 
the  late  act  of  parliament  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  militia  in  England. 
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Efen  UuB  instHntkiii,  though  cerluolT 
hudahle  wid  neceamrv,  wu  attended  with 
80  many  onibraKen  d^colties  that  every 
seflBioQ  of  parliament  since  it  was  first  es- 
tabliflhed  has  produced  new  acta  for  its  bet- 
ter regulation.  In  April,  leave  was  giren 
to  prepare  a  hill  for  limiting,  confining,  and 
better  regulating  the  payment  of  the  weekly 
aUowancea  made  b^  act  of  parliament,  for 
the  maintenance  of  fitmiliee  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  during  the  absence  of  mib- 
tia-men  embodied  and  ordered  out  into  ac- 
tual service ;  as  weU  as  for  amending  and 
imoroving  the  estaUishment  of  the  militia, 
ana  lessening  the  number  of  officers  en- 
titled lo  pay  within  that  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, called  Kngland.  While  this  bill  was 
under  consideration,  the  house  received  a 
petition  from  the  aldermen,  town-clerk, 
sherifia,  gentlemen,  merchant^  clergy, 
tradesmen,  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lincoln,  representing  That 
by  an  act  passed  relating  to  the  militia  it 
was  provided,  that  when  any  militia-inen, 
should  be  ordered  out  into*  actual  seiVice, 
leaving  fiunilies  unable  to  support  themselves 
during  their  absence,  the  overseers  of  the 
pariah  where  such  fomQies  reside,  should 
allow  them  such  weekly  support  as  should 
be  prescribed  by  any  one  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  allowance  should  be  reimbursed 
out  ofthe  county  stock.  They  all^ipBd,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  men,  inhabitants 
of  the  said  city,  had  entered  themselves  to 
serve  in  the  mUitia  of  the  county  of  Lm- 
ooln,  as  volunteers,  for  several  parishes  and 
penons;  yet  their  fionilies  were,  neverthe- 
less, supported  by  the  county  stock  of  the 
city  and  county  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
They  took  notice  of  the  bill  under  deliberar 
tion,  and  prajred  that  if  it  should  pass  into  a 
law,  they  might  have  such  relief  m  the 

Premises,  as  to  the  house  should  seem  meet 
tegard  was  had  to  this  petition  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  [See  nofe  4  C,  of  the  end 
of  this  VelJ],  which  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  by 
commission.  During  the  dependence  or 
this  bill  another  was  brought  in,  to  explain 
so  much  of  the  militia  act  passed  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  Ids  majesty^s  reign,  as 
related  to  the  money  to  be  given  to  private 
militia-men,  upon  their  bein^  ordered  out 
into  actual  service.  By  this  law  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  guinea,  which  by  the  former 
act  was  due  to  every  private  man  of  every 
regiment  or  company  of  militia,  when  or- 
dered out  into  actual  service,  should  be  paid 
to  every  man  that  shall  afterwards  be  en- 
rolled into  such  regiment  or  company  whilst 
in  actual  service ;  that  no  man  shouM  be  en- 
titled to  his  clothes  for  his  own  use,  until  he 
should  have  served  three  years,  if  unem- 
bodied,  or  one  year,  if  embodied,  after  the 


delivery  of  the  ckthea;  aad  tfaH  &e  & 
pay  of  the  militia  ahoald  eomBcnee  fee  I 
the  date  of  his  nrnjesly's  wamst  for  ditv- 
ittgthemoot    The diiicsltJeB wkick th» 
soccessive  regulatkns  w<ere  tnmie  toobnttt 
wiU  be  an^y  recompoiaed  by  the  good  ^ 
focto  of  a  DBtiooal^  nulilia,  provided  it  k 
employed  in  a  natioaal  way,  ud  for  nstian. 
purpoees:  but  if  the  militiB  are  eukobei 
and  the  difleient  regimeailB  tliat  compowr 
are  manned  fioon  tlie  nsapoctive  ^wi^pt  a 
which  they  belong;  if  tiie  wuen  are  detu»' 
for  any  length  of  time  in  actoal  aerviee.  i: 
a  diBtance  from  their  fiiniilif^  whea  !^ 
might  be  employed  at  honae  in  wocka  of  ii- 
dustry,  for  tlw  support  of  their  natmal  d^ 
pendants;   the  militia  beoamea  no  oiks 
than  an  addition  to^  or  angmematioD  t£  i 
standing  army,  enlisted  Ibr  the  tens  of  tk» 
yeaia.    The  labcv  of  the  men  is  kist  lo  :fe 
communiCy;  they  oootnct  the  idle  fate 
and  dissolute  manners  of  the  other  traofi; 
their  fiunilies  are  left  as  eocambniiee  « 
the  community:  and  the  ctmrge  of  te 
subsistenee  is,  at  least,  as  heavy  as  tfasttf 
maintaining  an  equal  nnmber  of  re;^ 
foroee.  It  would  not,  we  apprehend,  berefy 
ea^  to  aecoont  for  the  goveinmet^s  order* 
ing  the  regiments  of  militia  to  mardi  five 
their  respective  oountieav  and  to  do  dotr  br 
a  considerable  length  of  time  at  a  gimt 
distance  fifom  thcdr  own  hcmea,  ealsB  «v 
suppose  this  measure  was  takea  Id  create 
in  the  people  a  disgust  to  the  institation  of 
the  militia,  which  was  an  eatabliriaBeBt  ei* 
torted  ftoro  thesecrcAaiy  by  the  voice  of  (k 
nation.    We  may  add,  tiiat  some  of  tk  a- 
conveniencies  attending  a  nulitiB  wili  nerer 
be  totally  removed,  whSe  the  persoDidmt 
by  lot  for  that  service  are  at  liberty  to  fair? 
substitutes ;  for  it  cannot  be  soppned  tiai 
men  of  substance  will  incur  the  danger,  k- 
tigue,  and  damage  of  service  in  person  vhM 
they  can  hire  among  the  lowest  cfas  cf 
people  mercenaries  or  desperate  ftrtaae  od 
abandoned  morals,  who  will  greedily  seise 
the  opportunity  of  beinff  paid  for  reaoooc- 
ing  that  labor  by  which  thej  were  hehn 
olttiged  to  maintain  themseives  sai  their 
fomuy  connexion :  it  would,  therelbre,  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  tiie  hgiiatoire, 
vrhether  the  privilege  of  hiik^  mfastitates 
should  not  be  limited  to  certain  duBes  of 
men,  who  are  either  raised  by  their  rank  ia 
lifo  above  the  neceasity  of  serving  in  peram 
or  engaged  in  such  occopatioiia  as  ciimt 
be  intermitted  without  prejodioe  totbeooe- 
monwealth.    It  must  he  allowed,  tbal  thf 
regulation  in  this  new  act,  by  wbieli  tie 
fiiroilies  of  substitutes  are  deprived  of  aoj 
relief  from  the  pariah,  will  not  oalv  dims- 
ish  the  burden  of  the  poov^s  rates.  Wt  sin 
by  rainng  the  price  of  merceaaiies^  o^ 
a  greater  number  ofthe  better  sort  toserre 
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lenon.  Without  all  doubt)  the  fbwer 
titutes  that  are  employed,  the  more  de- 
knce  may^  be  placed  open  the  militia  in 
preservation  or  oor  rights  and  privil^fea, 
the  more  will  the  number  of  the  duci- 
^  men  be  increased ;  because  at  the 
[ration  of  every  three  years  the  lot-men 
(t  be  changed,  and  new  militia-men 
ien;  but  &e  substitutes  will,  in  all 
Nibility,  continue  for  life  in  the  service, 
rided  they  can  find  lot-men  to  hire  them 
very  rotation.  The  reader  will  fergive 
being  so  circumstantial  up(m  the  regukr 
fi  of  an  institution,  which  we  cannot  help 
aiding  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  tl- 
:ioiL 

L  FOR  REMOVING  THE  POWDER  MA- 
GAZINE AT  GREENWICH. 
K  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  house 
KKTimons  received  a  petition  from  several 
leroen,  gentlemen,  and  others,  inhabit- 
B  of  East  Greenwich,  and  places  adjacent, 
Cent,  representing,  that  in  the  said  pariah, 
fain  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town  dis- 
^ished  by  a  royal  palace,  and  royal  hoe- 
U  for  seamen,  there  was  a  magazine, 
itaining  great  quantities  of  gunpowder, 
quently  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand 
-rels :  that  besides  the  great  danger  which 
ist  attend  all  places  or  that  kind,  the  said 
igazine  stood  m  an  open  field,  uninclosed 
any  fortification  or  defence  whatsoever, 
isequently   ezpoaed    to   treachery   and 
iTj  Other  accident.    They  alleged,  that 
hroagh  treachery,  lightning,  or  any  other 
ndent,  this  magazine  should  take  fire,  not 
ly  their  lives  and  properties,  but  the  par 
e  and  hospital,  the  king's  yards  and  stores 
peptford  and  Woolwich,  the  banks  and 
ligation  of  the  Thames,  with  the  ships 
ling  and  at  anchor  in  that  river,  would  be 
ivitably  destroyed,  and  inconceivable  dam- 
3  would  accrue  to  the  cities  of  London 
1  Westminster.  They,  moreover,  observ- 
that  the  magazine  was  then  in  a  dan- 
'OiiB  condition,  supported  on  all  sides  by 
)p8  that  were  decayed  at  the  foundation ; 
t  in  case  it  should  fell,  the  powder  would, 
illjprobabilit^ri  take  fire,  and  produce  the 
■dm]  calamities  above   recited :   they 
fefore  prayed  that  the  magazine  might 
nnioved  to  some  more  convenient  place, 
Bie  any  accident  would  not  be  attended 
li  such  dismal  consequences.    The  sub- 
jt  of  this  remonstrance  was  so  pressing 
I  important,  that  a  committee  was  imme- 
My  appointed  to  take  the  affeir  into  con- 
■ttion,  and  procure  an  estimate  for  pur- 
ling lands,  and  erecting  a  powder  ma- 
ke at  Purfieet,  in  Essex,  near  the  banks 
ie  river,  together  with  a  guard-house, 
viki,  and   all   other   necessary   con- 
iciesL  While  the  report  of  the  corn- 
lay  upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of 


tbe  members,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, by  his  majesty's  ooiumand,  ac- 
quainted the  house,  that  the  king,  having 
been  informed  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
petition,  recommended  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  commons.  Leave  was  immedi- 
ately given  to  prepare  a  bill,  founded  on  the 
resolutions  of  tne  committee;  which  having 
been  duly  considered,  altered  and  amended, 
passed  through  both  houses  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  where  it  obtained  the  royal  sanction. 
The  magazine  was  accordingly  removed  to 
Purfieet,  a»  inconsiderable  and  solitary  vil- 
lage, where  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
accident,  and  where  no  great  damage  would 
attend  an  explosion :  but  in  order  to  render 
this  possible  explosion  still  less  dangerous, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  form  the  magazine 
of  small  distinct  apartments,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  that  in  case  one 
should  be  accidentally  blown  up,  the  rest 
might  stand  unafiectod.  The  same  plan 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  tbe  construction  of 
all  combustible  stores  subject  to  oonfiagra- 
tion.  The  marine  bill  and  mutiny  bill,  as 
annual  regulations,  were  prepared  in  the 
usual  fijrm,  paned  both  houses  without  op- 
position, anid  received  the  royal  assent 

ACT  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THP. 
STREETS  OF  LONDON. 
The  next  affiiir  that  engrossed  the  dp- 
liberation  of  the  commons,  was  a  measure 
relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  sberifls  of  London  delivered 
a  petition  from  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons,  in  conmion  council  assem- 
bled, representing,  that  several  streets, 
lanes,  and  passages,  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  liberties  thereoC  were  too  narrow 
and  incommodious  for  the  passing  and  re- 
passing as  well  of  fyoi  passengers  as  of 
coaches,  carts,  and  other  carriages,  to  the 
prejudice  and  inconvenience  of  the  owners 
and  inhabitants  of  bouses,  and  to  the  great 
hinderance  of  business,  trade,  and  commerce. 
They  alleged  that  these  defects  might  be 
remedied,  and  several  new  streets  opened 
within  the  said  city  and  liberties,  to  the 
great  ease,  safety,  and  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  in  general,  if  they,  the  petitioners, 
were  enabled  to  widen  and  enlarge  the 
narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  to  open 
and  lay  out  such  new  streets  and  ways,  and 
to  purchase  the  several  houses,  buildings, 
and  grounds  which  might  be  necessary  for 
these  purposes.  They  took  notice  that  there 
were  several  houses  within  the  city  and 
liberties,  pMly  erected  over  the  ground  of 
other  proprietors ;  and  others,  of  which  the 
several  floors  or  apartments  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent nersons;  so  that  difficulties  and  di»- 
putes  frequently  arose  amongst  the  said  sev- 
eral owners  and  proprietors,  about  polling 
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down  or  rebuUdinff  the  pntty«waU8  and 
premiaefl;  that  8U(»  rebuilding^  wis  often 
prevented  or  delayed*  to  the  great  injuty 
and  inoonFenience  of  those  owners  who 
desirous  to  rebuild ;  that  it  would 


were 


therefore  be  of  public  benefit,  and  frequent- 
ly prevent  the  spreading  of  the  fiital  efibcts 
of  fire,  if  some  provisions  were  made  by 
law,  as  well  for  detennining  such  disputes 
in  a  summary  way,  as  for  explaining  and 
amendin|r  the  laws  then  in  being  rdiating 
to  the  buildinff  of  party-waUs.  They  there- 
fore prayed  ttiat  leave  might  4^  given  to 
brin^  in  a  bill  for  enabling  the  petiCionerB 
to  widen  and  enlarge  the  several  streets, 
lanes,  and  passages,  and  to  open  new  streets 
and  ways  to  be  therein  limited  and  pre- 
scribed ;  as  well  as  for  determining,  m  a 
summary  way»  all  disputes  arising  about  the 
rebuilding  of  houses  or  tenementB  within 
the  said  city  and  liberties,  wherein  several 
persons  have  an  intermixed  property ;  and 
for  explaining  and  amending  the  uiwa  in 
being,  relating  to  these  particulars.  A  com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter of  this  petition,  agreed  to  a  report,  up(m 
which  leave  was  ^ven  to  prepare  a  bill,  and 
this  was  brought  m  accoraingly.    Next  day 
a  great  numl^r  of  citizens  represented,  in 
another  potion,  that  the  pavement  of  the 
city  and  liberties  was  often  damaged,  bv 
being  broken  up  for  the  purposes  of  amend- 
ing or  new  laymg  water-pipes  belonging  to 
the  proprietors  of  water-works ;  and  pray- 
ing that  provision  might  be  made  in  the  bill 
then  depending,  to  compel  those  proprietors 
to  make  good  any  damage  that  shoiUd  be 
done  to  the  pavement  by  the  leaking  or 
bursting  of  the  water-pipes,  or  opening  the 
pavement  for  alterations.    In  consequence 
of  this  representation,  some  amendments 
were  made  in  the  bill,  which  passed  through 
both  bouses^  and  was  enacted  into  a  law, 
under  the  title  of  *' An  act  for  widening 
certain  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  within 
the  city  of  Loodon  and  liberties  tiiereof ; 
and  for  opening  certain  n«w  streets  and 
ways  withm  the  same,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned."    [See note  AD, 
at  the  end  of  tkie  V6L\ 

BILL  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SALE  OF  FISH. 

Thb  iuhabitants  of  Westminster  had  long 
labored  under  the  want  of  a  fish-market, 
and  complained  that  the  price  of  this  spe- 
cies of  provision  was  kept  up  at  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  by  the  fraudulent  combination  of 
a  few  dealers,  who  engrossed  the  whole 
market  at  Billingsgate,  and  destroyed  great 
quantities  of  fish,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
^-alue  of  those  that  remained.  An  act  of 
parliament  had  passed,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  present  majesty's  reign,  for  es- 


tablishing a  firee  market  for  the  sale  of  fish  (all  the  diflerent  fish-markets  might  be  jJeo- 


in  Westminster ;  and,  sevoi  yean  after  &. 
period,  it  was  found  neoesHiy  to  procare: 
second,  ht  explaining'  and  amririiag  i 
first:  but  neither  efiectoaUy  ansvcnd  & 
purposes  of  the  legislatnreu     In  the  moBC 
of  Mnuary,  of  the  pranent  Beasaon,  the  kc 
took  into  coQsidentiao  a  pecmon  of  ^ 
several  fishermen  trading  to  Billii^i^gi> 
market,  representing  the  hardships  to  vh^ 
they  were  exposed  by  the  said  acts:  »:• 
ticularly  forfeitures  of  Tesods  and  cug\ici 
incurred  by  the  negiigence  of  aervanta  vi 
had  omitted  to  mal^  the  paiticalar  eotn^ 
which  the  two  acts  preacnbed.    This  peti- 
tion being  examineo  by  a  nommittiy,  tK 
the  report  being  made,  leave  was  giies  d 
bring  in  a  new  hiU,  which  should  coatia 
el^toal  provision  for  the  better  sof^!;.:: 
the  cities  of  Loodoa  and  Westnunster  ttis 
fish,  and  for  preventing  the  abuses  <f:bc 
fish-mongers.    It  was  intitnled,  ^'Afai^  lo 
repeal  so  much  of  an  act  pased  in  the  tva- 
ty«ninth  of  Geoige  IL  i^unceniiftg  t  ctf 
market  for  fish  atWestminater,  as  requ?^ 
fishermen  to  enter  their  fiahiDg  vesKij  <^ 
the  office  of  the  searcher  of  the  casuxns «: 
Gravesend,  and  to  regulate  the  sale  of  t^ 
at  the  first  hand  in  the  fiah-markebB  is  Los- 
don  and  Westminster;  and  to  piercntsi:.^ 
men  offish  buying  fish  to  eell  agaia  cd  tiie: 
own  account :  and  to  allow  fareC  aad  tvbcc 
brill  and  pearl,  although  tmder  the  nspec- 
tive  dimensions  mentioned  in  a  firewr  ir:. 
to  be  imported  and  sold :  and  to  pmisSi  per- 
sons who  shall  take  or  sell  any  apavB.bft»(l 
or  fiy  of  fish,  unsiaeahle  iSafa,  or  fish  oql  ^/ 
season,  or  smelts  under  the  aie  <^  r*^ 
inches,  and  fir  other  purposes."   Th»in 
thifl^  and  the  former  bill  rektiB^  to  At 
streets  and  houses  of  I/aidon,  are  ustttcr« 
that  evince  the  care  and  attentim  of  ly 
legislature,  even  to  minnte  paitjcakn  vf 
the  internal  economy  of  the  kiag^dooL  n 
can  hardly  consider  tiiem  as  objects  d^^ 
dignity  and  importance  as  to  deaaad  lS^ 
deliberations  of  the  parliament,  but  tkak 
they  naturally  foil  within  the  oogsissff 
of  the  municipal  magistracy.    After  all 
perhaps,  the  most  efiectnal  method  ix  si> 
plying  Westminster  with  ^dentf  olt^^ 
reasonable  rates,  would  be  to  exeoite  vitk 
rigor  the  laws  already  enacted  afUBBi  kn- 
stalling  and  regzatingf  an  ei^meot  tta: 
would  soon  disBuve  all  rooiiopolies  ud  coo- 
binations  among  the  traders;  to  incrcsff 
the  number  of  markets  in  London  aai  Wot- 
minster ;  and  to  estiblish  two  genetal  bii> 
kets  at  the  Nore,  one  on  each  aide  of  ck 
river,  where  the  fishing  vessels  m^  »- 
load  their  caigoes,  and  return  to  see  ^ 
out  delay.    A  number  of  light  boats  9^ 
be  employed  to  convey  fresh  tA  ttm  tbe* 
marts  to  London  and  Westminster,  v^ 
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ifully  supi^ied  at  a  reasonable  expense; 
n-  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  whue  the 
iresh  fish  are  brought  up  the  river  in  the 
\shiBg  smacks  themselves,  which  can  hardly 
ave  vie  tides  to  BiJIinfsgatet  they  will  ever 
ream  of  carrying  uieir  cargoes  above 
ridge ;  or  that  the  price  of  fish  can  be  con- 
iderably  lowered,  while  the  fishing  vessels 
[tse  BO  much  time  in  running  up  to  Graves- 
nd  o^Billingsgate. 

lct  for  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  annufd  committee  being  appointed 
0  mquire  what  laws  were  expired  or  near 
xpirinf,  agreed  to  certain  resolutions; 
ipon  which  a  bill  was  prepared,  and  obtain- 
d  the  royal  assent,  importing  a  continua- 
ion  of  several  laws,  namely,  the  several 
lauses  mentioned  if  the  acts  in  the  fifth 
nd  eighth  of  George  L  against  the  clan- 
lestine  running  of  uncustomed  goods,  ez« 
ept  the  clauses  relating  to  quarantine ;  the 
ct  passed  in  the  third  of  George  IL  re- 
ating  to  the  carrying  rice  from  Carolina ; 
he  act  of  the  seventh  of  the  same  reign, 
elatingr  to  cochineal,  and  indigo ;  and  that 
>f  the  twelfth  of  George  II.  so  far  as  it  re- 
sted to  the  importation  of  printed  books, 
rhere  was  also  a  law  enacted,  to  continue 
0  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September  in  the 
ear  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
even,  an  act  passed,  in  the  twelfth  year 
»f  queen  Anoe,  for  encouraging  the  making 
tf  sail-cloth,  by  a  duty  of  one  penny  per 
^11  laid  upon  all  foreign-made  sails  ana  sail- 
cloth imported,  and  a  bounty  in  the  same 
>roportion  granted  upon  all  home-made  sail- 
cloth and  canvas  fit  for  or  made  into  sails, 
ind  exported ;  another  act  was  passed,  for 
continuing  certain  laws  relating  to  the  ad- 
litiona]  number  of  one  hundred  hackney 
coaches  and  chairs,  which  law  was  rendered 
Krpetual.  The  next  law  we  shall  mention 
vas  intended  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
ant  that  ever  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
he  legislature :  it  was  a  law  that  affected 
he  freedom,  dignity,  and  independency  of 
nrliament  By  an  act,  passed  in  the  ninth 
rear  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  was 
)rovided  that  no  person  should  be  chosen  a 
nember  of  parliament  who  did  not  possess 
n  England  or  Wales  an  estate,  freehold 
)r  copyhold,  for  life,  according  to  the  M- 
owing  qualifications :  for  every  knight  of  a 
hire  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  over 
Old  above  what  will  satisfy  all  encum- 
)rances ;  and  three  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
lum,  for  every  citizen,  burgess,  and  baron 
>f  the  cinque  ports.  It  was  also  decreed, 
hat  the  return  of  any  person  not  thus  quai- 
led should  be  void;  and  that  every  can- 
lidate  should,  at  the  reasonable  request  of 
iny  other  candidate  at  the  time  of  election, 
>r  of  two  or  more  persons  who  had  a  right 
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to  vote,  take  an  oath  prescribed  to  establisli 
his  qualifications.  This  restraint  was  by  no 
means  effectual.  So  manv  oaths  of  different 
kinds  had  been  prescribed  since  the  revolu- 
tion, that  they  began  to  lose  the  effect  they 
were  intended  to  have  on  the  minds  of  men ; 
and,  in  particular,  political  perjury  grew  so 
common,  that  it  was  no  longer  considered 
as  a  crime.  Subterfuges  were  discovered, 
by  means  of  which  this  law  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  candidate^  was  eTOctually 
eluded.  Those  who  were  not  actually  pos- 
sessed of  such  estates,  procured  temporary 
conveyances  from  their  friends  and  patrons, 
on  condition  of  their  being  restored  and 
cancelled  after  the  election.  By  this  scan- 
dalous fraud  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
was  frustrated,  the  dignity  of  parliament 
prostituted,  the  example  of  perjury  and  cor- 
ruption extended,  and  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  set  at  defiance.  Through  this  in&p 
mous  channel  the  xnmistry  had  it  in  their 
power  to  thrust  into  parliament  a  set  of 
venal  beggars,  who,  as  they  depended  upon 
their  bounty,  would  always  be  obsequious  to 
their  will,  and  vote  according  to  direction, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  or  to  the  advantage  of  their 
country.  The  mischief  attending  such  a 
vile  collusion,  and  in  particular  ue  undue 
influence  which  the  crown  must  have  ac- 
quired from  the  practice,  were  either  felt  or 
apprehended  by  some  honest  patriots,  who^ 
aher  divers  unsuccessful  efibrts,  at  length 
presented  to  the  bouse  a  bill,  importing,  tnat 
every  person  who  shall  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons,  should,  before 
he  presumed  to  take  his  seat,  deliver  to  the 
clerk  of  the  house,  at  the  table,  while  the 
commons  were  sitting,  and  the  speaker  in 
the  chair,  a  paper,  or  schedule,  si^ed  by 
himself,  containing  a  rental  or  particular  of 
the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
whereby  he  makes  out  his  qualification,  spe- 
cifying the  nature  of  his  estate,  whether 
messuage,  land,  rent,  tithe,  or  what  else; 
and  if  such  estate  consists  of  messuages, 
lands,  or  tithes,  then  specifying  in  whose 
occupation  they  are ;  and  if  in  rent,  then 
specifying  the  names  of  the  owners  or  pos- 
sessors of  the  lands  and  tenements  out  of 
which  such  rent  is  issuing,  and  also  specify- 
ing the  parish,  township,  or  precinct  and 
county,  in  which  the  said  estate  lies,  and 
the  value  thereof;  and  every  such  person 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  also  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  following  oath,  to  be  fitirly  writ- 
ten at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  or  schedule : 
"I,  A.  R  do  swear  that  the  above  is  4 true 
rental :  and  that  I  truly,  and  honafide^  have 
such  an  estate  in  law  or  equitjr,  to  and  for 
my  own  use  and  benefit,  of  and  in  the  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  above  describ- 
ed, over  and  above  what  will  satisfy  and 
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clear  all  encumbrances  that  may^ifiect  the 
same;  and  that  such  estate  hath  not  been 
granted  or  made  over  to  me  fraudulently, 
on  purpose  to  qualify  me  to  be  a  member 
of  this  nouse.  So  help  roe  God  !**  It  was 
provided  that  the  saia  paper  or  schedule, 
with  the  oath  aforesaid,  should  be  carefully 
kept  by  the  clerk,  to  be  inspected  b^  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  without 
fee  or  reward :  that  if  any  person  elected  to 
serve  in  any  future  parliament,  should  pre- 
sume to  sit  or  vote  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons  before  he  had  delivered  in  such 
a  paper  or  schedule,  and  taken  the  oath 
afwesaid,  or  should  not  be  qualified  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  or  meaning  of  this 
act,  his  election  should  be  void ;  and  every 
person  so  sitting  and  voting  diould  forfoit  a 
certain  sum  to  be  recovered  by  such  per- 
sons as  should  sue  for  the  same  by  action 
of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  whereon 
no  essolfn,  privileffe,  protection,  or  waffer 
of  law  should  be  aUowed,  and  only  one  mi- 

Sarlance:  that  if  any  person  should  have 
elivered  in,  and  sworn  to  his  qualification 
as  aforesaid,  and  taken  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  commons,  yet  at  any  time  after  should, 
during  the  continuance  of  such  parliament, 
sell,  dispose  of,  alien,  or  any  otherwise  en- 
cumber the  estate,  or  any  part  thereof  com- 
Srised  in  the  schedule,  so  as  to  lessen  or  fe- 
nce the  same  under  the  value  of  the  quali- 
fication by  law  directed,  every  such  person, 
under  a  certam  penalty,  must  deliver  in  a 
new  or  fiirther  qualification,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act, 
and  swear  to  the  same,  in  manner  before  di- 
rected, before  he  shall  ajc;ain  presume  to  sit 
or  vote  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  that  in  case  any  action,  suit,  or  in- 
formation should  be  brought,  in  pursuance 
of  this  act,  against  any  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  the  clerk  of  the  house 
shall,  upon  demand,  forthwith  deliver  a 
true  and  attested  copy  of  the  paper  or  sched- 
ule so  delivered  m  to  him  as  aforesaid  by 
such  member  to  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor, 
or  his  attorney  or  agent,  paying  a  certain 
sum  for  the  same:  which,  being  proved  a 
true  copy,  shall  be  admitted  to  be  given  in 
evidence  upon  the  trial  of  any  issue  in  any 
such  action.  Provided  always,  that  n<^ing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  the 
eldest  son  or  heir  apparent  of  any  peer  or 
lord  of  parliament,  or  of  any  person  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  knight  of  the  shire,  or  to 
the  members  for  either  of  the  universities 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England, 
or  to  the  members  of  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland.  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  as  originallv  presented  to 
the  bouse  of  commons;  but  it  was  altered 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  are  afraid  will  fiiil 
in  answenng  the  salutary  purposes  for  which 


it  was  intended  by  those  who  brooglit  r 
into  the  house.    J^otwithatanding'  tlie  prt- 
vision  made  in  the  act  as  it  now  ataads,  arr 
minister  or  patron  may  stOl  introduce  bs 
pensioners,  clerks,  and  creatorea  into  ti-. 
housa,  by  means  <^  the  old  metbod  €€  ten;- 
poraiT  conveyance,  thoogfa  the  fiioe  oBst 
now  be  kept  up  till  the  member  afaall  ^t; 
delivered  m  his  schedule,  taken  li^  cac 
and  his  seat  in  parliament;  then  he  xbj 
deliver  up  the  conveyance,  or  execute  a  r*^ 
conveyance,  without  ronning  any  ridt  or 
losing  his  seat,  or  of  being  pfonisiied  for  la 
frauQ  and  perjury.   Hie  eztenaiTe  infiocnc*' 
of  the  crown,  the  general  cotniptibilitT  d 
individuals,  and  the  obstacles  ao  indostnW 
ly  thrown  in  the  way  of  eveiy  scheoie  caa> 
trived  to  vindicate  the  independency  of  pir- 
liaments,  must  have  prodnoed  very  raofiET- 
ing  refiecticxis  in  the  breast  of  eveiy  Br^ 
warmed  with  the  genuine  love  of 'Ins  ooor- 
try.    He  must  have  perceived  tiiat  al]  tnr 
bulwarkB  of  the  constitntion  were  little  bn- 
ter  than  buttresses  of  ice,  which'  wooki  2- 
fiillibly  thaw  before  the  heat  of  nmuster^ 
influence,  when  artfiillv  concentrated ;  tk: 
either  a  minister's  prafesaions  of  patiiotkni 
were  insincere ;  or  his  credit  insdSeteot  l 
efl^t  any  essential  alteration  in  the  ospt^ 
alar  measures  of  ^vemment;  and  t&i'. 
after  all,  the  liberties  of  the  natni  eoiid 
never  be  so  firmly  ewtaMiahed,  as  Iff  tb^ 
power,  generosity,  and  ▼irtoe  of  a  paxrwt 
king.    This  interference  oonM  ael  fail  to 
awuce  the  remembrance  of  that  vma^t 
prince,  whom  fiite  untimely  snatched  frGci 
the  eager  hopes  and  warm   affection  of 
the  whole  nation,  before  he  had  it  id  be 
power  to  manifest  and  esfnhlirii  his  ftvorite 
maxim,  '*  That  a  monarch's  ^lory  «is  a- 
separably  connected  with'  the  happmesB  of 
his  people.**   [See  note  4  E,  «t  tke  ehd^ 
this  Vol] 

ACT  FOR  CONSOUDATOVG  ASNUTHES 
GRANTED  IN  1799. 
1760.— On  the  first  day  of  Febnan,  a 
motion  was  made,  and  leave  given,  to  brin^ 
in  a  bill  for  enabling  his  naajesty  to  mke 
leases  and  ccfAea  ot  ofiices,  lands,  aad  here- 
ditaments, parcel  of  his  dntchy  of  Gomwil:. 
or  annexea  to  the  same;   acooriiaglT  n 
passed  through  both  houaea  without  oppo»- 
tion ;  and  enacted  that  all  leaaes  and  graois 
made,  or  to  be  made,  b^  his  majesty,  within 
seven  years  next  ensuing,  in  or  aaoeied  &> 
the  said  dutchy,  under  the  limitatiotts  ihet?- 
in  mentioned,  should  be  good  and  efiecdal 
in  law  against  his  majesty,  his  hfeats,  tni 
successors,  and  against  all  other  persoosiha: 
should  hereafter  inherit  the  said  datchf. 
either  by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  any  W 
tation  whatsoever.    This  act  appeazs  th^ 
more  extraordinarv,  as  the  prince  of  Wi]<s. 
who  has  a  sort  of  right  by  preecnpCiaB  to 
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he  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  was  then  of  ajroi 
ind  might  have  been  put  in  poflsesnoo  of  it 
ly  the  pasaing  of  a  |)ateat  The  hoase  hav- 
Qg  perused  an  account  of  the  produce  of 
he  fund  established  for  paying  annuities 
nranted  in  the  year  one  thousand  sevesi  hun- 
[red  and  fifty-nine,  with  the  chaijBfe  on  that 
und  on  the  fifth  day  of  Jannaiy  m  the  suc- 
:eeding  year,  it  appeared  that  there  had 
>een  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  said 
und  on  the  fifth  day  of  July  preceding,  and 
his  had  been  made  good  out  (^  the  smking 
und,  by  a  resolatioa  of  the  seventh  oTFe^ 
uary,  already  particulariaed.  They  there- 
ore  instructed  the  committee  of  ways  and 
neans  to  consider  so  much  of  the  annuity 
ind  lotterr  act  passed  in  the  preceding  ses- 
lion  as  related  to  the  three  per  centum  an- 
luities,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  seven  mil- 
ions  five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
xiunds,  granted  in  the  year  one  thousand 
leven  hundred  and  fifty<4une;  and  also  to 
consider  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  related 
o  the  subsidy  of  poundage  upon  certain 
foods  and  merchuidise  to  be  imported  into 
his  kingdom,  and  the  additional  mland  duty 
>n  coffiie  and  chocolate.  Hie  committee 
laving  taken  these  points  into  deliberation, 
igreed  to  the  two  resolutions  we  have  al- 
-eady  mentioned  wHh  respect  to  the  consoli- 
iation;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  adding 
hose  annuities  ffianted  in  the  year  one  thou- 
Rind  seven  hun£ed  and  fifty-nme  to  the  joint 
(took  of  three  per  centum  annuities  consoli- 
lated  by  the  acts  of  the  twenty*fifth,  twen* 
y-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirty-second 
rears  of  his  majestjr's  reign,  and  for  several 
luties  therein  mentioned,  to  the  sinkmg  fund. 
The  committee  was  afterwards  empowered 
o  receive  a  clause  for  cancellmg  such  lot* 
:ery  tickets  as  were  made  forth  in  pursuance 
>f  an  act  passed  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
najesty's  leign,  and  were  not  then  disposed 
)f:  aclauBerorthispcnposewBsaocordmglv 
idded  to  the  biU,  whbh  passed  through  both 
louses  without  opposition,  and  received  the 
-oyal  assent  at  the  end  of  the  seflsion. 

BILL  FOR  SECURma,JiDWEYS  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  GilEEN#JCH  HOSPITAL. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  lord 
NTorth  pressnted  to  the  house  a  bill  ibr  en- 
:oaragmg  the  exportation  of  rum  and  spurits 
)f  the  growth,  produce^  and  manu&cture  of 
:he  British  sugar^plantations,  fnm  Great 
Britain,  and  of  British  spirits  made  ftom  mo- 
lasses; a  bill  which  in  a  little  time  acquired 
Lhe  sanction  of  the  royal  assmt  Towards 
iie  end  of  April,  admiral  Townsbend  pre- 
iented  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  securmg 
iie  payment  of  such  prise  and  bounty  mo- 
leys  as  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
[^reenwich  hospital  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
:wenty-ninth  year  of  his  majesty^s  reign. 
\a  by  that  law  no  time  was  limited,  or  par- 


ticular method  proscribed,  for  giving  notifi- 
cations of  the  day  appointed  for  the  payment 
of  the  shares  of  the  prises  and  bounty-mo- 
ney; and  many  agents  had  neglected  to 
specify,  in  the  noti&ation  fiven  in  (he  Lon- 
don Criisette  for  payment  of  shares  of  pizes 
condemned  in  the  courts  of  adnunlty  in 
Great  Britain,  the  particular  day  or  time 
when  such  payments  were  to  commence, 
wherebv  it  was  rendered  difilcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to. ascertain  the  time  when  the 
hospital  at  Greenwich  became  entitled  to 
the  unclaimed  shares,  of  consequence  could 
not  enjoy  the  ftili  benefit  of  the  act;  the  bill 
now  prepared  unported,  that,  firom  and  after 
the  nret  dMj  of  September  in  the  present 
year,  all  notificatioos  of  the  payment  of  the 
shares  of  prizes  taken  by  any  oif  his  majes- 
tv's  ships  of  war  and  condemned  in  Groat 
Britain,  and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
Februaiy  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty^me,  aU  notifications  of 
the  paymem  of  the  shares  and  prizes  taken 
and  condomned  in  any  other  of  his  majesty's 
d(Hninions  in  Europe,  or  in  any  of  the  Bnt- 
ish  plantations  in  Ainerica;  and  from  and 
after  th0  twenty*fifth  day  cf  December,  in 
the  year  one  thonssnd  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  all  notifications  of  the  payment 
of  the  shares  of  prizes  taken  and  condemned 
in  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  shall 
be  respectively  given  and  publiBhed  in  the 
fbUowmg  planner: — If  the  prize  be  con- 
demned in  any  court  of  admiralty  in  Great 
Britain,  such  notification,  under  the  agent's 
hand,  shall  be  published  in  the  London  6a^ 
zette ;  and  if  condemned  in  any  court  of 
admiralty  in  any  other  of  his  majesty's  do- 
minions, such  notification  shall  be  published 
in  like  manner  in  the  Gazette,  or  other 
newspaper  of  public  authority,  of  the  island 
or  place  where  the  prize  is  condemned ;  and 
if  there  shall  be  no  Gazette,  or  such  news- 
paper, published  there,  then  in  some  or  one 
of  the  public  newspapers  of  the  place ;  and 
such  agents  shall  deliver  to  the  collector, 
customer,  or  searcher,  or  his  kwfbl  deputy ; 
and  if  there  shall  be  no  snob  officer,  then 
to  the  principal  officer  or  officers  of  the  place 
where  the  prize  is  condemned,  or  to  the  law- 
ful deputy  of  such  principal  officers,  two  of 
the  Gazettes  or  other  new^pers  m  which 
such  notifications  are  inserted ;  and  if  there 
shall  not  be  any  public  newspapers  in  any 
such  island  or  place,  the  a|||ent  shall  give 
two  sueh  notifications  in  writing,  imder  his 
hand:  and  every  such  collector,  or  other 
officer  as  aforesaid,  shall  subscribe  his  name 
on  both  the  said  Gazettes,  newspapers,  or 
written  notifications;  and,  by  the  first  ship 
which  shall  sail  from  thence  to  any  port  of 
Grreat  Britain,  shall  transmit  to  the  treasurer 
or  deputy-treasurers  of  the  said  royal  hos^ 
pital  one  of  the  nod  notifications,  with  his 
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mme  so  sabicnbed,  to  be  there  registered ; 
and  shall  fiuthfully  preserve  and  keep  the 
other,  with  his  Daxne  thereon  subscribed,  in 
his  own  custody ;  and  in  every  nottficatton 
as  aforesaid  the  agent  shall  specify  his  place 
of  abode,  and  the  precise  day  of  the  month 
and  year  appointed  for  the  payment  of  the 
respective  shares  to  the  captors ;  and  all  no- 
tifications with  respect  to  prices  condemned 
in  Great  Britain  shall  be  published  in  the 
Lond(m  Gazette  three  days  at  least  before 
any  share  of  such  prize  shall  be  paid;  and 
with  respect  to  prizes  oonjemned  in  any 
other  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  such 
notifications  shall  be  delivered  to  the  said 
collector,  or  other  officers  as  aforesaid,  three 
days  at  least  before  any  share  of  such  prizes 
shall  be  paid.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that 
the  agents  for  the  distribution  of  bounty- 
bills  should  insert,  and  publish  under  their 
hands,  in  the  London  Gazette,  three  days  at 
least  before  payment,  public  notifications  of 
the  day  and  year  appointed  for  such  payment, 
and  also  insert  therein  their  respective  places 
of  abode.  The  bill,  even  as  it  now  stands, 
is  liable  to  several  objections.  It  may  be 
dangerous  to  leave  the  money  of  the  un- 
claimed shares  so  long  as  three  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent,  who^  together  with  his 
securities,  may  prove  insolvent  before  the 
expiration  of  that  term :  then  the  time  pre- 
scribed to  the  sailors,  within  which  their 
claim  is  limited,  appears  to  be  too  short, 
when  we  consider  that  they  may  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced, turned  over  to  another  ship, 
and  conveyed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  globe, 
that  they  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  claim 
payment ;  and  should  three  years  elapse  be- 
fore they  could  make  applicaticm  to  the 
agent,  they  would  find  their  boun^  or  prize- 
money  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Greenwich 
hospital ;  nay,  should  they  die  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  it  would  be  lort  to  their  heirs 
and  executors,  who,  being  ignorant  of  their 
title,  could  not  possibly  claim  within  the 
time  limited. 

ACT  IN  FAVOR  bF  GEORGE  KEITH. 

A  ooMMiTTBB  having  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  original  standards  of  weights 
and  measures  in  l£e  kingdom  of  England, 
to  consider  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and 
to  report  their  observations  thereupon,  to- 
gether with  their  opinion  of  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  for  ascertaining  and  enforcing 
uniform  and  certain  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  they  prepared,  copies,  models, 
patterns,  and  multiples,  and  presented  them 
to  the  house ;  then  they  were  locked  up  by 
the  clerk  of  the  house ;  and  lord  Carysfort 
presented  a  bill,  according  to  order,  for  en- 
forcing uniformity  of  weights  and  measures 
to  the  standards  by  law  to  be  established ; 
but  this  measure,  which  had  been  so  long 
in  dependence,  was  not  yet  fully  discussed, 


and  the  standards  and  weisbts  we(«  refltrred 
to  another  occasion.    A  law  was  made  for 
reviving- and  continuing  so  much  of  «b  act 
passed  m  the  twenty-^inl  year  of  his  SMtjes- 
ty*s  reign  ss  relates  to  the  more  efiectaal 
trial  wid  punishment  of  high  treaaoo  m  the 
highlands  of  Seotlaiid ;  and  also  ftr 
tinuing  two  other  acts  passed  in  tfai 
teenth  and  twentf-firat  yean  of  his' 
ty's  reign,  so  for  as  they  rebte  to  the 
eflectu^  disarming  the  higfalaiids  of  Seat- 
land,  and  securing  the  peace  theveof  ;  and 
to  allow  further  time  for  ™»^""g  afidsiits 
of  the  execution  of  articles  or  cualiaufs  of 
clerks  to  attorneys  or  soiicitDn^  and  Oiog 
thereof    The  km^  having'  been  pleased  ta 
pardon  George  £^th,  earl   uiaieathri  of 
Scotland,  wto  had  been  attamted  for  rebel- 
lion in  the  year  one  tfaooaand 
and  sixteen,  the  parliament  coofinBcd 
indulgence,  W  passing  an  act  to  enaUe  t!ie 
said  George  Keith,  late  earl  BMreschsi  t» 
sue  or  entertain  any  action  or  suit,  notwith- 
standing his  attainder,  and  to  remove  anv 
disability  in  him,  by  reason  of  the  said  at- 
tainder, to  take  or  inherit  any  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  that  might  or  ahonld  hcnaaftei 
descend  or  come  to  him,  or  which  he 
entitled  to  in  reversbn  or 


his  attainder.  This  noUeman,  mdveiaalir 
respected  for  his  probity  and  undenteBdiaf. 
had  been  eniployed  as  ambaasadcr  to  t£e 
court  of  France  by  the  king  of  Priiaaa,  aDhi 
was  actually  at  this  jonctiire  in  the  serrice 
of  that  monarch,  who  in  all  prabafaffity  ts- 
terceded  with  the  king  of  ^^-g**"^  in  hs 
behalf.  When  his  paraon  had  passed  the 
seals,  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
sented  to  his  majesty,  by  whom  he 
gracioosly  received. 

SESSION  CLOSEa 
Trssb,  and  a  good  number  of  other  biL> 
of  less  importance,  both  private  and  pohlK, 
were  passed  into  laws  by  conuniflsion,  gd 
the  twenty-second  day  d'  May,  wfaes  the 
lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  dosed  ^ 
session  with  a  speech  to  both  honsea    He 
began  with  an  assniance  that  his  oajetfj 
lodied  back  on*  their  proceedings  with  en- 
tire satisfoction.    He  aid,  the  duty  asd  af- 
fection which  they  had  ex  pi  cased  for  the 
king's  person  and  ffDvemmeot,  the  seal  and 
unanimity  they  hau  showed  in  mainraiaiDg 
the  true  interest  of  their  coantiy,  oooU  odIt 
be  equalled  fay  what  his  majesty  had  former- 
ly experienced  from  his  parliament  Hettdd 
them  it  would  have  given  his  majesty  the 
most  sensible  pleasure,  had  he  been  able  «> 
assure  them  that  his  endeavois  to  pioDoee 
a  general  peace  had  met  with  mote  saitol^ 
retuma    He  observed  that  his  Msjesti,  m 
conjunction  with  his  good  brother  umI  sLr 
the  king  of  Prussia,  had  chosen  to  give  their 
enemies  proofo  of  this  equitable 
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(I  the  midst  of  a  leries  of  glorious  victories ; 
n  opportunitv  the  most  proper  to  taice  such 
step  with  dignity,  and  to  manifest  to  all 
lurope  the  purity  and  moderation  of  his 
iews.  After  such  a  coodoct,  he  said,  the 
ing  had  the  oomibrt  to  reflect  that  the 
iT&Qr  continuance  of  the  calamities  of 
^ar  could  not  be  imputed  to  him  or  his  al- 
es; that  he  trusted  in  the  blessing  of  hea- 
en  upon  the  justice  of  his  arms,  and  upon 
liose  ample  means  which  the  zeal  of  the 
arliament  in  so  good  a  cause  had  wisely 
ut  into  his  hands ;  that  his  future  successes 
1  carrying  on  the  war  would  not  fiill  short 
f  the  past :  and  that,  in  the  event,  the  pub- 
ic tranquillity  would  be  restored  on  solid  and 
uraUe  foundations.  He  acquainted  them 
bat  his  majesty  had  taken  the  most  efl^tu- 
1  care  to  augment  the  combined  army  in 
iermaD^ :  alra  at  the  same  time  to  I^ep  up 
uch  a  force  at  home  as  might  frustrate  any 
ttempts  of  the  enemy  to  inyade  these  kiogw 
oms ;  such  attempts  as  hsn  hitherto  ended 
nly  in  their  own  confusion.  He  took  no- 
ice  that  the  royal  navy  was  never  in  a 
lore  flourishing  and  respectable  condition ; 
nd  the  signal  victory  obtained  last  winter 
ver  the  French  fleet  on  their  own  coast  had 
;iven  lustre  to  his  majesty^s  arms,  fresh 
pint  to  his  maritime  rorces,  and  reduced 
be  naval  strength  of  France  to  a  very  low 


ebb.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  his 
majesty  hiS  disposed  his  squadrons  in  such 
a  manner  as  mig^t  best  conduce  to  the  an- 
noyance of  his  enemies ;  to  the  defence  of 
his  own  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and 
America;  to  the  preserving  and  pursuing 
his  conquests,  as  well  as  to  the  protection 
of  the  trade  of  his  subjects,  which  he  had 
extremely  at  heart  He  told  the  comnMxis, 
that  nothmg  could  relieve  his  majesty's  royal 
mind,  under  the  anxiety  he  felt  ix  the  bur- 
dens of  his  faithful  subjecti,  but  the  public- 
spirited  cheerfulness  with  which  their  house 
had  granted  him  such  large  supplies,  and 
his  conviction  that  they  were  necessaij  for 
the  security  and  ettenttal  interest  of  his 
kingdoms;  he  therefore  returned  them  his 
hearty  thanks  for  these  supplies,  and  assured 
them  they  should  be  duly  applied  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  had  been  given. 
Finally,  he  recommended  to  both  houses  the 
continuance  of  that  union  and  good  hanno- 
nv  which  he  had  observed  with  so  much 
pleasure,  and  from  which  he  had  derived 
such  important  effects.  He  desired  they 
would  study  to  promote  these  desirable  ob- 
jects, to  aipoort  the  king's  government,  and 
the  giood  order  of  their  respective  oounties, 
and  consult  their  own  real  happiness  and 
prosperity. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XVIIL 

The  method  eaUed  ovenchippen  is  that  of  usiof  French  botu  to  load  Dutch  veaiels  With  the 
of  Prance.  . 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

■ 

RemarhabU  DBieetkm  of  u  Murder  hjf  WiUiam  Andrew  Home-^Popklm'  CUmar 
cgamMl  Lord  Charge  SackmUe — Hie  Addregt  to  the  PtthUc^^He  demande  a  Comrt- 
martUd — Substance  of  the  Chairge  againet  hiiit^Hk  Defence — Remarks  on  U— 
Sentence  of  the  Court-martial — Earl  Ferrers  apprehended  for  Murder — TVieibif 
the  House  of  Peers — consieted—and  executed  ai  T\fbum — AesaesUurtiom  of  Ifr 
Ma^ews^  by  one  Stinh  a  Hessian — Neu>  Bridge  begun  at  BiadiC'friara — Ckmjh- 
gration  m  Portsmouth  Yard-^Number  of  Ships  taixn  fry  tie  Enenw — /Vcgrfji 
of  Monsieur  Thuroi'^He  makes  a  Descent  at  Carridcfergus — Is  JoMSt,  and  ku 
Ships  taken — Exploit  of  Captain  Kennedf — Remarkalie  Adoeniwre  cfjtsie  hid 
Seamen — The  RamilUes  Man^fWar  wrecked  upon  the  BoUhead — Treaty  with 
the  Oarokees-^Hostilities  recommenced — Their  Tosans  destroyed  by  Odomd  Meat- 
gomery — His  Expedition  to  the  middle  Settlements — Fate  of  the  Oarrison  ai  Port 
Loudot^^The  British  Interest  established  on  the  Ohio^The  French  tutdert^te  tkr 
Siege  of  Quebec — Defeat  Brigadier  Murray,  and  oblige  him  to  reiire  tnle  ike 
totOYi — Quebec  besieged — The  Enemy's  Shipping  destroyed^^They  abandon  tkf 
Siege^Oeneral  Amherst  reduces  the  French  Fort  at  the  Isle  qf  Royal— and  tdbe* 
Montreal~^F)reiMih  Ships  destroyed  in  the  Bay  qf  Chaleurs — ToM  redmeHsm  ff 
Canad&^Demolition  of  Louisb&urjt — Insurrection  of  the  Negroes  in  Jammea^ 
Action  at  Sea  off  Hispaniola — Chmant  Behavior  of  the  O^ains  Obrien  and  T^ 
lor  in  the  Leeward  Islands — TransacHone  in  the  East  Indies — Ae^ievemenU  »  ^ 
Bay  of  Qu^beron-^ Admiral  Rodney  destroys  some  Vessels  on  the  Coast  of  Promt 
— Preparations  for  a  secret  Expeiition — Astronomers  sent  to  the  East  htdies— 
Earthquakes  in  Syria--- Wise  Conduct  </  the  Cathohe  King-^Affairs  of  Portupk 
^Turkish  Ship  of  the  Line  carriedinto  Malta^Patrotie  St^emes  of  Ote  Exng^ 
Denmark — Memorial  presented  by  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  i^ates^enend'- 
State  of  the  Powers  at  War^Death  of  the  Landgraoe  of  Hesso-€^sA--Offm 
made  oy  the  Neutral  Powers  of  a  Place  fir  holding  a  Congress — Skirmishet  is 
Westphalia  during  the  Winter — Exactions  by  the  French  in  Westphalia    Shr- 
mish  to  the  advantage  i^f  the  AUies  at  VachtH^Situation  of  the  FVendk  Armies— 
Exploit  of  CoUmel  Lmkner  at  Butzbadt — The  French  advance  to  Neustsit— 
The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  d^eated  at  Corbads — but  retrieaes  kis  hssar 
at  Exdorf-^Vtctory  obtained  by  the  AUies  at  Warbourg — The  Hereditary  Pnscf 
beats  up  the  Quarters  of  the  French  at  Zeirenberg — Petty  Adoanta^es  on  both  Sida 
— The  Hereditary  Prince  marches  to  the  Lower  Rhine — Is  worsted  at  Oampen- 
and  repasses  the  Rhine — Attempt  qf  the  Enemy  against  him — Advtsntages  gainti 
by  M.de  Stainville'^The  AUies  and  French  go  into  Winter-Quarl^rs, 


DETECTION  OF  A  MURDER. 
Thb  sacceaseB  of  the  ]«st  campaign  had 
flushed  the  whole  natioo  with  the  most  ele- 
vated hope  of  future  conquest,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  enabled  to  tahe  every  step 
which  appeared  necessary  to  realize  that 
sanguine  expectation :  but  the  war  became 
every  day  more  and  more  Germanized.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  sums  that  were 
raised  for  the  ejq)en8es  of  the  current  vear; 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  land 
forces  maintained  in  the  service,  and  the 
numerous  fleets  that  filled  the  harbors  of 
Great  Britain;  we  do  not  find  that  one 
fresh  eflbrt  was  made  to  improve  the  advan- 
tages she  had  gained  upon  her  own  element, 
or  for  pushing  the  war  on  national  princi- 
ples: for  the  reductbn  of  Canada  was  no 
more  than  the  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken  in  the  nreceding 
campaign.   But,  before  we  recora  the  pro- 


gress of  the  war,  it  may  be  neeenazv  tc 
specify  some  domestic  oocnrreooes  that  for 
a  little  while  engrossed  the  poblic  fltim>*«^ 
In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  prece&e 
year,  William  Andrew  Home,  a  gentleBW 
of  some  fortune  in  Perhyshire,  was  execct- 
ed  at  Nottingham,  in  the  aeventf4»rth 
vear  of  his  age,  for  the  muider  of  as  infint 
bom  of  his  own  sister,  m  ihe  year  ok  thoo- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  twen^-fimr.  On 
the  third  day  after  the  bLrth,  this  hrntai 
ruffian  thrust  the  child  into  a  linen  hss,  and 
accompanied  fay  his  own  brotlier  on  rar9^ 
back,  conveyed  it  to  Anesley,  in  NQttm|^ 
hamshire,  where  it  was  next  day  fbimd  ikid 
under  a  hay-stack.  Though  this  cruel  ni$oc 
knew  bow  much  he  lav  at  the  mercy  of  h» 
brother,  whcHn  he  had  made  privy  to  tbs 
affiur,  fsi  firom  endeavoring  to  engage  has 
secrecy  by  offices  of  kindness  and  nvks  of 
affection,  he  treated  him  as  an  alien  to  bii 
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ood;  not  btrely  with  indifierence,  but 
ren  with  the  moat  barbasoas  rigor.  He 
>t  only  delniided  him  of  his  rMU  hut  ez- 
sted  of  hhu  the  lowest  menliu  services; 
sbeld  him  etuvioff  in  a  oottaffe,  while  he 
red  himself  in  amuence ;  and  refhsed  to 
dieve  with  a  morsel  of  eharity  the  chil* 
ren  of  hie  own  brother  begging  at  his  gate. 
;  was  the  resentment  of  this  pride  and 
irbarity  which,  in  all  likelihood,  first  im- 
elled  the  other  to  rerenffe.  He  pretended 
Balms  of  conscience,  and  disclosed  the  trens- 
ction  of  the  child  to  several  individualsL 
JB  the  brother  was  uaiversally  hated  for 
le  insolence  and  brutality  of  his  disposi- 
on,  information  was  given  against  him, 
od  a  resolution  formed  to  bring  him  to  cqd- 
ign  pnniahment  Being  informed  of  this 
esign,  he  tampered  widi  his  brother,  and 
esired  that  he  would  retract  upon  the  trial 
le  evidence  he  had  given  bedfore  the  jus- 
ices.  Though  the  Ivother  rejected  this 
cbeme  of  subornatioii,  he  ofBst&d  to  with- 
raw  himself  from  the  kingdom,  if  he 
light  have  five  pounds  to  dSray  the  ez- 
ense  of  hii  removal  So  sordidly  avaricious 
ma  the  other,  that  he  refused  to  advance 
lis  miserable  pittance,  though  he  knew  his 
wn  life  depended  upon  his  compliuice.  He 
TUB  accordingly  apprehended,  tried,  and 
onvicted  on  his  brother's  evidence;  and 
lien  he  confessed  the  particulars  of  his  ex- 
osing  the  in&nt  He  denied,  indeed,  that 
e  him  any  thought  the  child  would  perish, 
nd  declared  he  intended  it  as  a  present  to 

gentleman  at  whose  flate  it  was  laid :  but 
8  be  appeared  to  be  a  nardened  miscreant, 
avoid  OT  humani^,  stained  with  the  ctMBi- 
licated  crimes  of  tyranny,  fraud,  rapine, 
icest,  and  murder,  very  little  credit  is  due 
3  his  declaration, — ^In  the  course  of  the 
ame  month,  part  of  Westminster  was 
rievously  alarmed  by  a  dreadful  coofla- 
Tation,  which  broke  out  in  the  house  of  a 
abinet-maker  near  Covent*ffarden,  laged 
rith  great  fury,  and  reducdl  near  twenty 
louses  to  ashes.  Many  others  were  daroajK- 
d,  and  several  persons  either  burned  m 
beir  apartments,  or  buried  under  the  ruins. 
The  bad  consequences  of  this  calamitv  were 
Q  a  great  measure  alleviated  by  the  ho- 
oanity  of  the  public,  and  the  generous 
iompassbn  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
»ntributed  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the 
tttfiTerers. 

CLAMOR  AGAINSrr  LORD  8ACKVILLE. 
But  no  object  so  much  engrossed  the 
»nven»tian  and  pasaions  of  the  public  as 
lid  the  case  of  lord  George  Sackville,  who 
lad  by  this  time  resigned  his  commaind  in 
jrermany,  and  returiMd  to  England:  the 
XNintry  which,  of  all  others,  it  would  have 
seen  his  interest  to  avoid  at  this  juncture,  if 
lie  was  really  conscious  of  the  guilt  the 


imputation  of  which  his  character  now  sus- 
tained. With  the  first  tidings  of  the  battle 
fou^t  at  Minden  the  defamation  of  this 
officer  arrived.  He  was  accused  of  having 
disobejred  o^ie^^  and  his  conduct  represent- 
ed as  mftmous  in  every  particular.  These 
were  the  suggestions  of  a  vague  report, 
which  no  persrai  could  trace  to  its  origin ; 
yet  this  report  inunediately  gave  birth  to 
one  of  the  most  inflammatory  pamphlets 
that  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  public  The 
first  chaive  had  alarmed  the  people  of  Enip- 
knd,  jea&us  in  honor,  sudden  and  rash  m 
their  sentiments,  and  obstinately  adhering 
to  the  prejudices  they  have  espoused.  The 
implied  accusation  in  the  orders  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  and  the  combustible  matter  su- 
peradded by  the  pamphlet  writer,  kindled 
im  such  a  luaze  of  indiffnation  in  the  minds 
or  the  people,  as  admitted  of  no  tempera- 
ment or  control.  An  abhorrence  ana  de- 
testation of  lord  George  Sackville,  as  a 
coward  and  a  traitor,  became  the  universal 
passion,  which  acted  by  contagion,  infeeting 
all  degrees  of  peo}de  from  Uie  cottage  to 
the  throne ;  and  no  individual,  who  had  the 
least  regard  for  his  own  character  and  quiet, 
wonld  venture  to  preach  up  moderation,  or 
even  advise  a«usprasion  of  belief  until  more 
certain  information  could  be  received.  Fresh 
fuel  was  continnally  thrown  in  by  obscure 
authocs  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  who 
stigmatised  and  insulted  with  such  virulent 
perseverance,  that  one  would  have  imagin- 
ed they  were  actuated  by  penmul  motives, 
not  retained  by  mereenary  booksellers, 
against  that  uwrtunate  nobleman.  Not 
satisfied  with  inventing  cireumstanoes  to  his 
dishcDor,  in  his  conduct  on  the  last  occasion, 
they  pretended  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  his  character,  and  produced  a  number  of 
anecdotes  to  his  prejudice,  which  had  never 
before  seen  the  light,  and  but  for  this  occa- 
sion had  probably  never  been  known.  Not 
that  all  the  writmgs  which  appeared  on  this 
subject  cotttamed  fresh  matters  of  aggrava- 
tion against  lord  George  Sackvilla  Some 
writers,  either  animatra  by  the  hope  of  ad- 
vantage, or  hired  to  betrav  the  cause  which 
they  undertook  to  defend,  entered  the  lists 
as  professed  champioas  of  the  accused,  as- 
sumed the  pen  in  his  bdial^  devoid  of  sense, 
unfuroishea  with  materials,  and  produced 
perfonnances  which  could  not  fail  to  injure 
nis  character  among  all  thoae  who  believed 
that  he  eonntenam^  their  endeavon^  and 
supplied  them  with  the  iu^  and  aiguments 
of  his  defence.  Such  precisely  was  the 
state  of  the  dispute  when  loid  Georffe  ar- 
rived in  London.  While  prince  Ferdinand 
was  crowned  with  lanrel,  while  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  approved  his  conduct,  and,  as 
the  most  fflorknis  mark  of  that  approbation, 
invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  garter; 
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while  bis  name  wu  celebmted  through  all 
England,  and  extolled,  in  the  wannest  ex- 
pressions of  hyperbole,  above  all  the  heroes 
of  anti<jutty ;  every  mouth  was  opened  in 
execration  of  the  late  commander  of  the 
British  troops  in  Germany.  He  was  now 
made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his 
imputed  guilt,  which  he  had  before  indistinctp 
ly  learnt.  He  waa  accused  of  having  diso- 
beyed three  successive  orders  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  general,  during  the  action  at 
Minden,  to  advance  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  win^  which  he  commanded,  and  sus- 
tain the  mfiudtry  that  were  engaged ;  and, 
after  the  cavaliy  were  put  in  motion,  of 
having  halted  them  unnecessarily,  and 
marched  so  slow,  that  they  could  not  reach 
the  place  of  action  in  time  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice ;  by  which  conduct  the  opportunity  was 
lost  of  attacking  the  enem^  when  they  oave 
way,  and  rendering  the  victory  more  ^ori- 
ous  and  decisive.  The  first  step  which  lord 
George  took  towards  his  own  vindioatbn 
with  the  public,  was  m  printing  a  short  ad- 
dress, entreating  them  to  susf^nd  their  be- 
lief with  respect  to  his  character,  until  the 
charge  brought  against  him  should  be 
legaOy  discuwed  by  a  court-martial ;  a  trial 
which  he  had  already  solicited,  and  was  in 
hopes  of  obtaining. 

HE  DEMANDS  A  COURT-MARTIAL 
Fuanaa  himself  unable  to  stem  the  tide 
of  popular  prejudice,  which  flowed  against 
him  with  irresistiUe  impetuosity,  he  might 
have  retired  in  quiet  and  safety,  and  left  it 
to  ebb  at  leisure.  This  would  have  been 
generally  deemed  a  prudential  step,  by  all 
tiiose  who  consider  the  unfavorable  medium 
through  which  every  particular  of  his  con- 
duct must  have  been  viewed  at  that  junc- 
ture, even  by  men  who  cherished  the  most 
candid  intentions ;  when  they  reflected  upon 
the  power,  influence,  and  popularity  of  his 
accuser ;  the  danger  of  aggravating  the  re- 
sentment of  the  sovereign,  already  too  con- 
spicuous; and  the  risk  of  hazarding  his  life 
on  the  honor  and  integrity  of  witnesses^  who 
might  think  their  fortunes  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  should  give. 
Notwithstanding  these  suggestions,  lord 
George,  seemingly  impatient  of  the  imnuta- 
tion  under  which  his  character  labored,  in- 
sisted upon  the  privilege  of  a  legal  trial, 
which  was  granted  accordingly,  after  the 
judges  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
might  be  tried  by  a  court-marUal,  though 
he  no  longer  retained  any  commission  in  the 
service.  A  court  of  general  officers  being 
appointed  and  assembled  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  the  judge-advocate  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  was  charged  with  having 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  prince  Ferdinand, 
relative  to  the  battle  of  Minden.  That  the 
reader  may  have  the  more  distinct  idea  of 


the  charge,  it  is  necessary  to  lemiDd  haz. 
that  lord  Georfo  SackviOe  cenmMmded  the 
cavalry  of  the  n^t  wing,  oaDastk^  of  Han- 
overian and  Bntish  hone*  diapoiwd  in  tro 
lines,  the  ^itish  being  «t  the  eztremily  iX 
the  right,  extending  to  the  viRage  of  Har- 
tum;  the  Hanoverian  caTmliy  Ibraung  the 
left  that  reached  almoet  to  an  open  wotd  or 
grove,  which  divided  the  liorBe  fiiora  the 
fine  of  in&ntry,  particularly  from  that  par: 
of  the  line  oi  infimtry  consislizig  of  tv? 
brigades  of  British  foot,   the  Haasrwer^^ 
gourds,  and  Hardenberg's  regiment    Thi» 
was  the  body  of  troops  whicfa  srottiwed  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  with  the  nooet  JBOBdibk 
courage  and  perseverance.     Tliej  of  their 
own  accord  advanced  to  attack  the  left  & 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  through  a.  most  dnad- 
ful  fire  of  artillery  and  smafi^aima,  to  wiuc^ 
they  were  exposed  in  ftont  and  flank:  ^xy 
withstood  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  whole 
French  gendarmerie,  whom  at  length  thej 
totally  routed,  together  with  a  bodj  of  Saxes 
troops  on  their  left;  and  to  tfaor  valor  the 
victory  was  chiefly  owin^.     The  groond 
from  which  these  troops  advanced  was  t 
kind  of  heath  or  plain,  which  opened  a  coo- 
siderable  way  to  the  left,  where  the  rest  of 
the  army  was  formed  in  order  of  battle ;  boc 
on  the  right  it  was  boonded  by  the  wood. 
on  the  other  side  of  which  the  eavtlrr 
of  the  right  wing  was  posted,  bma^  a 
front  the  village  <u  Halen,  from  whence  the 
French  had  been  driven  by  the  jMoqaeis  la 
the  army  there  posted,  and  in  firant  of  tbem 
a  windmill,  situated  in  the  nuddle  apace  be- 
tween them  and  a  battery  placed  on  the  left 
of  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  momii^captam  Mahorti  Isd 
by  order  of  prince  Ferdinand,  posted  tbr 
cavalry  of  the  right  winff  in  the  sitDaticzi 
we  have  just  described ;  me  village  c^Har* 
turn  with  inclosores  on  the  right,  a  narrov 
wood  on  the  left,  the  village  of  Haleo  a 
their  front,  and  a  windmill  in  the  middle  d 
an  open  pkin,  which  led  directly  to  tite 
enemy.    In  this  position  lord  George  Sick- 
ville  was  directed  to  remain,  until  &  abouk 
receive  ftirther  orders;    and   here  it  w 
those  orders  were  given  whidi  be  was  said 
to  have  disobeyed.    Indeed  he  was  previ- 
ously charged  with  having^  needed  the 
orders  of  the  preceding  evenings  which  inh 
ported,  tiiat  the  horses  should  be  addled  ai 
one  in  the  morning,  though  the  teots  were 
not  to  be  struck,  nor  the  troops  trader  arm^ 
until  they  should  receive  ftirther  oidefs. 
He  was  accused  of  having  disobeyed  ihest 
orders,  and  of  having  come  late  into  tbf 
field,  after  the  cavalry  waa  formed.  Capteii 
Winchingrode,  aide-du-camp  to  prinee  Fn^ 
dinand,  declared  upon  oath,  that  whik  tk 
inftntry  of  the  right  wing  were  advaactn^ 
towards  the  enemy  for  the  seoond  tinie^  be 
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«  sent  with  orders  to  lord  George  Saok- 
le  to  advance  with  the  cavalfy  of  the 
ffat  wing,  and  sustain-  the  infantry,  which 
IS  going  to  engage,  by  forming  the  horse 
der  his  comnuuid  upon  the  heath,  in  a 
ird  line  behind  the  regiments;  that  he 
livered  these  orders  to  lord  George  Sack- 
lie,  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he 
ould  march  his  cavalry  through  the  wood 
trees  on  his  left  to  the  heathy  where  they 
ere  to  be  formed ;  that  on  his  return  to 
e  heath  he  met  colonel  Fitzroy  riding  at 
II  ffallop  towards  lord  George ;  add  that 
)  < Winchingrode)  followed  him  back,  in 
der  to  hasten  the  march  of  tlie  cavaliy. 
okHiel  Ligonier,  another  of  the  prince's 
des-du-camp,  deposed,  that  he  carried  or- 
^rs  from  the  general  to  lord  George  to  ad- 
mce  with  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  profit 
cm  the  disorder  which  appeared  in  the 
3emy*s  cavalry ;  that  lord  George  made  no 
aswer  to  these  orders,  bdt  turning  to  the 
oops,  commanded    them   to  draw  their 
mrds,  and  march ;  that  the  colonel  seeing 
lem  advaoce  a  fow  paces  on  the  right  for- 
nuds,  told  his  lordship  he  must  march  to 
16  left;   that  in  the  mean  time  colonel 
itzroy  arriving  with  orders  for  the  British 
avalry  only  to  advance,  lord  George  said 
le  orders  were  contradictory ;  and  colonel 
iigonier  replied,  they  differed  only  in  num- 
ers,  but  the  destination  of  his  march  was 
iie  same,  to  the  left.    Colonel  Fitzroy,  the 
hird  aide-du-cainp  to   prince  Ferdmand, 
,'ave   evidence  .  that  when   he   told  lord 
leorge  it  was  the  prince's  order  for  the 
3riti£  cavalry  to  advance  towards  the  left, 
lis  lordship  observed  that  it  was  difierent 
Tooo  the  order  brooj^ht  by  colonel  Ligonier, 
iiid  he  could  notthmk  the  prince  intended 
u>  break  the  line ;  that  he  asked  which  way 
the  cavalry  was  to  march,  and  who  was  to 
be  their  ffuide;  that  when  he  (the  aide-du- 
camp)  odered  to  lead  the  column  through 
the  wood  on  the  left,  his  lordship  seemed 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  order,  saying,  it  did 
not  agree  with  the  order  brought  by  cdonel 
ligonier,  and  desired  to  be  conducted  in 
person  to  the  prince,  that  he  might  have  an 
explanation  firom  his  own  month ;  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  immediately  executed.  The 
next  evidence,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the 
army,  made  oath  that,  in  his  opinion,  when 
the  orders  were  delivered  to  lord  George, 
his  lordship  was  alarmed  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree, and  seemed  to  be  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion. A  certain  nobleman,  of  high  rank  and 
unblemished  reputation,  declar^,  that  cap- 
tain Winchingrode  having  told  him  it  Was 
absolutely  necessary  that  Uie  cavalry  should 
march,  and  form  a  line  to  support  the  foot, 
he  had  given  orders  to  the  sec6nd  line  to 
march,  and  form  a  line  to  support  the  foot ; 
that  as  soon  as  they  arrivea  at  the  place 


where  the  action  began,  he  was  met  by 
colonel  Fitzroy,  with  an  order  for  the  cav- 
alry to  advance  as  ftst  as  possible ;  tliat  in 
marchui^  to  this  place,  an  order  came  to 
halt,  until  they  could  be  joined  by  the  first 
line  of  cavalry;  that  afterwanis,  in  advanc- 
ing, they  were  a^ain  halted  by  lord  George 
Sackville;  that,  m  his  opinion,  they  might 
have  marched  with  more  expedition,  and 
even  cpme  up  time  enough  to  act  against 
the  enemy:  some  other  officers  who  were 
examined  on  this  subiect,  agreed  with  the 
marquis  in  these  sentiment& 

Lord  George,  in  his  defence,  proved,  by 
undeniable  evidence,  that  he  never  receiv- 
ed the  orders  issued  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle, nor  any  sort  of  intimation  or  plan  of 
action,  although  he  was  certainly  entitled 
to  some  such  communication,  as  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  British  forces ;  that,  nev- 
ertheless, the  orders  concerning  the  horses 
were  obeyed  by.  those  who  received  them ; 
that  lord  George,  instead  of  loitering  or 
losing  time  while  the  troops  were  forming, 
prepared  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  on  tne  first  notice  that  they  were 
in  motion ;  that  he  was  so  eager  to  perform 
his  duty,  as  to  set  out  from  his  quarters 
without  even  waiting  for  an  aide-du-camp  to 
attend  him,  and  was  in  the  field  before  any 
general  officer  of  his  division.  He  declared 
uiat,  when  captain  Winchinmde  delivered 
the  order  to  form  the  cavalry  in  one  line, 
making  a  third,  to  advance  and  sustain  the 
infantry,  he  neither  heard  him  say  he  was 
to  march  by  the  left,  nor  saw  him  point 
with  his  sword  to  the  wood  through  which 
he  was  to  pass.  Neither  of  these  directions 
were  observed  by  any  of  the  aides-du-eamp 
or  officers  then  present,  except  one  gentle- 
man, the  person  who  bore  witness  to  the 
confusion  in  the  looks  and  deportment  of 
his  lordship.  It  was  proved  that  the  nearest 
and  most  practicable  way  of  advancing 
against  the  enemy  was  by  the  way  of  the 
windmill,  to  the  left  of  the  village  of  Ha- 
len.  It  appeared  that  lord  George  imagined 
this  was  the  only  way  bv  which  he  should 
be  ordered  to  advaiice ;  mat,  in  this  persua- 
sion, he  had  sent  an  officer  to  reconnoitre 
the  village  of  Halen,  as  an  object  of  im- 
portance, as  it  would  have  been  upon  the 
flank  of  the  cavalry  in  advancing  forwards ; 
that  when  he  received  the  order  from  Win- 
chingrode to  form  the  line,  and  advance,  he 
still  imaged  this  was  his  route,  and  on  this 
supposition;  immediately  detached  an  aide- 
du-camp  t#J  remove  a  regiment  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  whicP^was  in  the  front ;  that  he  sent 
a  second  to*J^»erve  the  place  where  the  in- 
fantry werefiand  a  third  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy;  thaf^in  a  fow  minutes  colonel  Li- 
gonier coming  up  with  an  order  from  prinee 
Ferdinand  to  advance  the  cavahry,  his  lord- 
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dup  immediately  drew  bk  aword,  and  or- 
dered them  to  nmxeh  forward  by  the  wind- 
milL    The  cdonel  declared  that  when  he 
delivered  the  order,  he  added,  '«hy  the  left;'* 
'  bat  lerd  Geoiige  affirmed  that  he  heard  no 
such  directioD,  nor  did  it  reach  the  ears  of 
any  other  pereoD  then  present,  except  of 
that  officer  who  witnessed  to  the  same  di- 
rection ffiven  by  Wincbinmde.    It  was 
proved  5nX  immediately  after  the  troqis 
were  put  In  motion,  colonel  Fitaonoy  arrived 
with  an  order  from  prince  Ferdinand,  im- 
porting that  the  BritiHi  cavalry  only  shoisld 
advance  by  the  left ;  that  lord  George  de- 
clared their  orders  were  contradictary,  and 
seemed  the  more  puzzled,  as  he  miderstood 
that  both  these  gentlemen  came  off  nearly 
at  the  same  time  ftom  the  pdnce,  and  were 
iprobMy  directed  to  communicate  the  same 
order.    It  was  therefore  natural  to  suppose 
there  was  a  mistake,  as  there  might  be  dan- 
ger in  breaking  the  line,  as  the  route  by 
ue  wood  appeared  more  difficult  and  te- 
dious than  that  by  the  windmill,  which  led 
directly  through  open  ground  to  the  ene- 
my ;  and  as  he  could  not  think  that  if  a 
body  of  horse  was'immediately  wanted,  the 
general  would  send  for  the  British,  that 
were  at  the  iarthest  extremity  of  the  wing, 
rather  than  for  the  Hanoverian  cavalry,  who 
formed  the  left  of  the  line,  and  oouaequent- 
ly  were  much  nearer  the  scene  of  action. 
It  was  proved  that  lord  Geoive,  in  this  un- 
certain^, resblved  to  apply  for  an  explana- 
tion, to  the  prince  in  person,  who  he  under^ 
sfeood  was  at  a  small  distance;  that  with 
this  view  he  set  out  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition ;  thai  having  entered  the  wood,  and 
peroeived  that  the  <&xintry  beyond  it  open- 
ed sooner  to  the  left  than  he  had  imagined, 
and  captain  Smitii,  his  aidendu-camp,  advis- 
ing that  the  British  cavalrv  should  be  put 
in  motion,  he  sent  back  that  gentleman, 
with  orders  for  them  to  advance  oy  the  left' 
with  all  possible  dispatch ;  that  he  rode  up 
to  the  general,  who  received  him  without 
any  marks  of  displeasure,  and  ordered  him 
to  hring  up  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing  in  a  line  upon  the  heath ;  an  order, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive,  quite  different 
from  that  which  was  so  warmly  espoused 
by  the  aide-du-camp ;  that  as  the  inarquis 
en  Granby  had  ahready  put  the  second  line 
in  motion,  accoiding  to  a  separate  order 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  head  of  his 
column  was  already  in  view,  coming  out  of 
the  wood,  lord  George  thouvfat  it  necessary 
to  halt  the  troops  on  the  left  uqtii  the  right 
should  oome  into  the  line ;  9xd  afterwards 
sent  them  orders  to  march  sloifer,  that  two 
regimentB,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  line,  might  have  an  oppovtunity  to  re- 
place themselves  in  their  proper  stations. 
With  respect  to  the  confuuon  which  one 


offico- affirmed  was  peremalile  in  tlie  com- 
tenance  and  deportment  of  this  mnuwuMlpn 
a  considerable  number  of  other  afficeis  tbet 
present,  being  ioterroented  by  his  krdafai^ 
unanimously  declared  that    tfa^  saw  k 
such  marks  of  confiieion,  but  that  be  debf  • 
end  his  orders  with  all  the  mazis  of  eoo»> 
nesB  and  deliberation.    The  candid  reade 
will  of  himself  determine*  whether  a  man's 
heart  is  to  be  jud^  by  any  change  of  b* 
complexion,  grantmg  sacb  a  change  to  Imn 
happened ;  whether  the  evidence  of  cut 
witness,  in  such  a  ease,  will  weifih  wm 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  aU  the  afoceg 
whose  immediate  busineflB  it  was  to  atted 
and  observe  the  commander :  whether  n 
was  likely  that  an  oflicer,  who  had  bees 
more  than  once  in  actoal  service,  and  1» 
haved  without  reproach,  so  as  to  attain  sscs 
an  eminent  rank  in  the  army,  shaold  a- 
hibit  symptoms  of  fear  and  coiiftiaian»  vka 
there  was  in  reality  no  appeaiance  of  ihs- 
ffer ;  for  none  of  the  (Mnece  imported  tki 
be  should  attack  the  enemy,  but  only  w^ 
vance  to  sustain  the  inlkntiy.    The  ti&Be 
which  elapsed  ftom  the  first  order  whidt  he 
received  by  captain  Winchingrode^  to  l^ 
arrival  of  cdonel  ligODier,  dS  not  exceed 
eight  minutes,  during  which  fah  aid^do- 
camp,  captain  Hu£o,  was  employed  is  r^ 
movmg  the  Saxe^otha  regiment  fioa  iW 
fiont,  bv  which  he  propoaed  to  adnoee. 
From  that  period  till  the  cavalfyadBily 
marched  in  consequence  of  an  orier  fron 
lord  George,  the  length  of  time  «ti  ddfa- 
ently  estimated  in  the  opinion  of  difioat 
witneasei^  but  at  a  mediom  oompaiBd  br 
the  judge-advocate,  at  fifteen  minutes,  ^ 
ing  whidi  the  following  circomstuiceB  veR 
transacted :  The  troops  were  fiist  cdeni 
to  advance  forwards,  then  halted ;  die  odb- 
tradictoiy  orders  arrived  and  were  dis^ 
ed ;  the  commander  desired  the  two  tid» 
du-camp  to  agree  ahont  which  was  the  pc^ 
cise  order,  aiM  he  would  obey  it  inBediit^ 
ly:  each  insisting  upon  that  which  be  hai 
delivered,  lord  George  hastened  to  tbe  go- 
oral  for  an  explananon ;  and,  as  he]SK 
the  wood,  sent  back  a^itain  Ssiidi  to  ^ 
ri^t  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  at  a  oaoad- 
erable  distance,  to  put  the  &itidihs6e  ia 
motion.  We  shall  not  pretend  todeMuiK 
whether  the  commander  of  such  an  iop^ 
tant  body  may  be  excusable  for  heatatrnf. 
when  he  received  contjadictoiy  onkn  it 
the  same  time^  especially  when  nth  oidefs 
run  counter  to  his  own  judgment ;  wb^l»r 
in  that  case  it  is  allowable  for  hsn  to»- 
pend  the  operation  for  a  few  minutea  m  or 
der  to  consult  in  pemn  the  commtader-a- 
chief,  about  a  step  of  such  oonseqoaioe  to 
the  preservation  of  the  whole  aimy.  Neidier 
will  we  venture  to  decide  dogmttiealljra 
the  merits  of  the  march,  after  the  ani? 
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woe  |mt  in  motioii ;  whether  they  marched 
;oo  slow,  or  were  annecesBarily  halted  in 
:beir  way  to  the  heath.  It  was  proved,  in- 
leed,  that  lord  George  was  always  remark* 
ibly  slow  in  his  movements  of  cavalry,  on 
;he  supposition  that  if  horses  are  blown 
;hey  must  be  anfit  for  service,  and  that  the 
east  harry  is  apt  to  disorder  the  line  of 
K)Tse  to  sach  a  degree,  as  would  rob  them 
)f  their  proper  effect,  and  render  all  their 
^rts  abortive.  This  being  the  system  of 
ord  George  Ssckville,  it  may  deserve  con- 
dderation,  whether  he  eouM  deviate  firom 
t  on  this  delicate  occasion,  without  re- 
loancing  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment 
ind  discretion ;  and  whether  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  ase  his  own  judgment,  after  having 
-eceived  the  order  to  i^vance.  After  al^ 
Ji^hether  he  was  intentionally  |^uilty;  and 
ffhBi  were  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
"esliy  actuated,  are  questions  which  his 
)wn  conscience  alone  can  solveJ  Even 
rranting  him  to  have  hesitated  from  per- 
)Iexity,  to  have  lingered  from  vexation,  to' 
lave  fkiled  through  error  of  judgment,  he 
vill  probably  find  mvor  with  the  omdid  and 
lumane  part  of  his  fellow-subjects,  when 
hey  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  his  situar 
ioQ,  placed  at  the  head  of  such  a  body  of 
Avaliy,  uninstructed  and  uninformedf  of 
)Ian  or  circumstance,  divided  from  the  rest 
)f  the  army,  unacquainted  with  the  opera* 
ions  of  the  day,  chagrined  with  doubt  and 
iisappointment,  and  perplexed  by  contradic* 
ory  orders,  neither  of  which  he  could  exe- 
cute without  offering  violence  to  his  own 
judgment ;  when  they  consider  the  eodeav- 
>ra  he  used  to  manifest  his  obedience ;  the 
ast  distinct  order  which  he  in  person  re- 
ceived and  executed ;  that  mankind  are  lia^ 
lie  to  mistakes ;  that  the  cavalry  were  not 
originally  intended  to  act,  as  appears  in  the 
iccount  of  the  battle  publnhed  at  the 
iague,  by  the  authority  of  prince  Ferdi- 
mnd,  expressly  declaring  that  the  cavalry 
>n  the  right  did  not  act,  because  it  was  des- 
ined  to  sustain  the  infantry  in  a  third  line ; 
hat  if  it  had  really  been  designed  for  sc- 
ion, it  ouffht  either  to  have  been  posted  in 
mother  |3ace,  or  permitted  to  advance 
traight  forwards  by  the  windmill,  accord- 
og  to  the  idea  of  its  commander ;  finally, 
v'hen  they  recall  to  vi^w  the  general  con- 
bsion  that  seems  to  have  prevailed  through 
he  mancBuvres  of  that  morning,  and  re- 
nember  some  particulars  of  the  action; 
hat  the  brigades  of  British  artillery  had  no 
•rders  until  they  applied  to  lord  George 
)ackviUe,  who  directed  them  to  the  spot 
vhere  they  acquitted  themselves  with  so 
auch  honor  and  effect,  in  contributing  to 
he  success  of  the  day ;  that  the  ^lory  and 
d  vantage  acquired  by  the  fewbriffsdes  of 
ofiintry,  who  may  be  said  to  have  defeated 


the  whole  French  army,  was  in  no  respect 
owing  to  any  general  or  particular  oraers 
or  instructions,  but  entirely  flowing  from 
the  native  valor  of  the  troops,  and  the  spir- 
ited conduct  of  their  immediate  command- 
ers ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  officers  in 
the  allied  army,  even  of  those  who  remain- 
ed on  the  open  heath,  never  saw  the  fiice 
of  the  enemy,  or  saw  them  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  they  could  not  distinguish  more 
than  the  hats  and  the  arms  of  the  British 
regiments  with  which  they  were  emraged. 
With  respect  to  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice levelled  at  lord  George  by  the  un- 
thinking multitude,,  and   circulated  with 
such  industry  and  clamor,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  mob-accusation,  which  the 
bravest  of  men,  even  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough,  could  not  escape ;  we  ou^ht 
to  receive  it  as  a  dangerous  supposition, 
wluch  strikes  at  the  root  of  character,  and 
may  blast  that  honor,  in  a  moment,  which 
the  soldier  has  acquired  in  a  long  course  of 
painful  service,  at  the  continual  hazard  of 
his  life ;  we  ouffht  to  distrust  it  as  a  malig- 
nant charge,  utogether  inconsistent  wiUi 
the  former  conduct  of  the  person  accused, 
as  well  as  with  his  subsequent  impatience 
and  perseverance  in  demanding  a  trial,  to 
whidi  he  never  would  have  been  caHed ;  a 
trial  which,  though  his  life  was  at  stak(s 
and  his  cause  out  of  countenance,  he  soir- 
tained  with  such  courage,  fbrtitude,  and 
presence  of  mind,   as  even  his  enemies 
themselves  could  not  help  admiring.    Thus 
have  we  given  a  succinct  detail  or  this  re- 
markable affiiir,  with  that  spirit  of  impar- 
tiality, that  sacred  regard  to  truth,  which 
the  importance  of  history  demandsw  To  the 
best  or  our  recoUectien,  we  have  forgot  no 
essential  article  of  the  accusation,  nor  sup- 
pressed any  material  chrcuinstance  urged  m 
defence   of  lord  George  Sackville.    Un- 
known to  his  person,  unconnected  with  his 
friends,  unmoved  by  fear,  unbiassed  by  in- 
terest, we  have  candidly  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates oi  justice,  and  the  calls  of  humanity, 
in  our  endeavors  to  dissipate  the  clouds  c€ 
prejudice  and  misapprenension ;  warmed, 
perhaps,  with  an  honest  disdain  at  the  un- 
generous, and  in  our  opinion,  unjust  perse- 
cution, which,  previous  to  his  trial,  an  officer 
of  rank,  service,  and  character,  the  de- 
scendant of  an  illustrious  family,  the  son  of 
a  nobleman  universally  respecteid,  a  Briton, 
a  fellow-subject,  had  undergone. 
SENTENCE  OF  THE  COURT-MARTIAL. 
The  court-martial  having  examined  the 
evidence  and  heard  the  defence,  gave  judg- 
ment in  these  words;  "The  court,  upon 
due  consideration  of  .the  whole  matter  be- 
fore them,  is  of  opinion  that  lord  George 
Sackville  is  guilty  of  having  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  prmce  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
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whom  he  was,  by  his  tHmraisAioii  and  in- 
0tnictioiii,  directed  to  obey  as  commandefo 
in-chief;  according  to  the  rules  of  war;  and 
it  is  the  further  opinion  of  this  court,  that 
the  said  lord  Greorge  Sackville  is,  and  he  is 
hereby  adjudged,  unfit  to  serve  his  majesty 
in  any  military  capacity  whatsoever.**  Hiis 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  who 
moreover  signified  his  (Measure  that  it  should 
be  given  out  in  public  orders,  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  in  America,  and  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  where  any  English  troops  hap- 
pened to  be,  that  officers  being  convinced 
that  neither  high  birth  nor  great  employ- 
ments can  shelter  ofiences  of  such  a  nature, 
and  that  seeing;  they  are  subject  to  censur^ 
much  worse  than  death  to  a  man  who  has 
any  sense  of  honor,  they  may  avoid  the  fiir 
tal  consequences  arising  fh>m  disobedience 
oi  orders.  To  complete  the  disgrace  of 
this  unfortunate  general,  his  majesty  in 
council  called  for  the  council-hook,  and 
ordered  the  name  of  lord  Geor^  Sackville 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  pnvy-cpunsel- 
lors. 

£ARL  FERRERS  APPREHENDED. 

This  summer  was  distinguished  by  an- 
other trial  still  more  remarkable.  Laurence 
earl  Ferrers^  a  nobleman  of  a  violent  spirit, 
who  had  committed  many  outrages,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him,  given 
manifold  proofs  of  insanity,  at  length  per- 
petrated a  murder,  which  subjected  him  to 
the  cogaizBnce  of  justice.  His  deportment 
to  his  lady  was  so  brutal,  that  application 
had  been  made  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  a 
separation  efiected  by  act  of  parliament 
Trustees  were  nominated;  and  one  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  had,  during  the  best  part  of 
his  life,  been  employed  in  the  family,  was 
now  appointed  receiver  of  the  estates,  at 
the  earPs  own  request  The  conduct  of 
this  man,  in  the  course  of  his  stewardship, 
gave  umbrage  to  l<5rd  Ferrers,  whose  dispo- 
sition was  equally  jealous  and  vindictive. 
He  imagined  all  his  own  fiunily  had  con- 
spired against  his  interest,  and  that  Johnson 
was  one  of  their  accomplices ;  that  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  his  lordship  considered 
as  a  grievous  hardship;  that  he  Iiad  disap- 
pointed him  in  regard  to  a  certain  contract 
about  coal-mines ;  in  a  word,  that  there  was 
a  collusion  between  Johnson  and  the  earl's 
adversaries.  Fired  with  these  suppositions, 
he  first  expressed  his  resentment,  by  giving 
Johnson  notice  to  quit  the  &rm  which  he 
possessed  on  the  estate;  but  finding  the 
trustees  had  confirmed  the  lease,  he  deter- 
mined to  gratify  his  revenge  by  assassina- 
tion, and  laid  his  plan  accordingly.  On 
Sunday  the  thirteenth  of  January  he  ap- 
pointed this  unhappy  man  to  come  to  hie 
house  on  the  FViday  following,  in  order  to 


peruse  papers,  or  setde  aoooonts  ;  and  Jeia^ 
son  went  thither  without  the  leat^  mm^daL 
of  what  was  prepared  for  his  recepboo :  ^r 
although  he  was  no  stnnger  to  hk  kc^ 
ship's  dangerous  disposition ;  and  knew  he 
hap  some  time  before  iDCurred  his  di^^ks- 
sure,  yet  he  imagined  his  reaentment  hsi 
entirely  subsided,  as  the  earl  had  of  ktt 
behaved  to  him  with  remarkable  ocospb- 
cency.    He  therefore,  at  the  time  mpgcai- 
ed,  repaired  to  his  lordship's  hoaae  at  Pis- 
ton, in  Leicesterdiire,  at  the  dislaiice  of  a 
short  mile  from  his  own  habitation,  and  wv 
admitted  by  a  maid-servant.     The  eori  kai 
dismissed  eveiy  person  in  the  boose,  apoc 
various  pretences,  except  three  wooen  wh 
were  len  in  the  Idtchen.    Johnsoo,  adiano- 
ing  to  the  door  o(  his  apartnaent,  was  re- 
ceived by  his  lordship,  who  desired  hin  l» 
walk  into  another  room,  where  he  j^ei 
him  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Uien  the  ^as 
was  locked  on  the  inside.     After  a  gttax 
deal  of  warm  expostulation,  Ae  earl  iss^ 
ed  upon  his  subscribing'  a  paper,  aekno^- 
ledging  hbnself  a  villain ;  and  oo  he  rdb* 
ing  to  comply  with  this  demand,  declsFed 
he  would  put  him  to  death.     In  vain  the 
unfortunate  man  remonstrated  against  tiisF 
cruel  injustice,  and  deprecated  tM  indigca- 
tion  of  this  furious  nobleman.    He  renaieed 
deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  drew  fiiith  a  psetcl, 
which  he  had  loaded  for  the  purpose,  asd 
commanding  him  to  implore  Ifeaven  s  macj 
on  his  knees,  shot  him  throogfa  tfce  ^y, 
while  he  remained  in  that  anpplicatiiif  &Ut- 
tude.    The  consequence  of  this  videKe 
was  not  immediate  death ;  hot  his  kiidship. 
seeing  the  wretched  victim  still  alive  aod 
sensible,  though  agonized  with  pain,  felt  2 
momentary  motion  of  pity.     He  ordered  ki* 
servants  to  convey  Mr.  Johnston  ap  stairs  t? 
a  bed,  to  send  for  a  suri^eon,  and  gave  ia> 
mediate  notice  of  the  accident  to  the  woafi>> 
ed    man*s   fiimily.     When    Mr.  Johnam's 
daughter  came  to  the  house,  she  was  bc^ 
by  the  earl,  who  told  her  be  had  shot  ha 
&ther  on  purpose,  and  with  deliberatKXL 
The  same  declaration  be  made  to  the  air- 
geon,  on  his  arrival.   He  stood  by  him  v^ 
he  examined  the  wound,  described  the  Ban- 
ner in  which  the  ball  had  penetrated,  8s<i 
seemed  surprised  that  it  should  be  ktd^ 
within  the  body.    When  he  demanded  the 
surgeon^s  opinion  of  the  wound,  the  open- 
tor  thought  proper  to  temporize,  fiv  In  own 
safety,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  pnUic 
lest  4ie  earl  should  take  some  other  despe- 
rate step,  or  endeavor  to  eecape.   He  these^ 
fore  amused  him  with  hopes  of  Jofaisa*! 
recovery,  about  which  he  now  seemed  ex- 
tremely anxioaa    He  supported  his  ^liris 
by  immoderate  drinking,  after  having  re- 
tired to  another  apartment  with  the  sngeon. 
whom  he  desired  to  take  all  posaUe  eve 
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his  patMBt    He  declared^  however,  that 
did  not  repent  of  what  he  had  done ;  that 
hnson  was  a  villain,  who  deserved  to  die ; 
BLt,  in  case  of  his  death,  he  (the  earl)  would 
r render  himself  to  the  house  of  peers  and 
ke  his  trial    He  said  he  could  justify  the 
ition  to  his  own  conscience,  and  owned  his 
tention  was  to  have  killed  Johnson  out- 
ght ;  but  as  he  still  survivedt  and  ww  in 
Lin,    he  desired  that  all  possible  means 
li^ht  be  used  for  his  recovei^.   Nor  did  he 
;eni  altogether  neglectful  or  hie  own  sa^ 
r :  he  endeavored  to  tamper  with  the  sor- 
eon,  and  sugseet  what  evidence  he  should 
ive  when  called  before  a  court  of  justice, 
le  continued  to  drink  himself  into  a  state 
f  intoxication,  and  all  the  cruelty  of  his 
late  seemed  to  return.    He  would  not  al- 
ow the  wounded  man  to  be  removed  to  his 
»wn   house :   saying,  he  would  keep  '  him 
inder  his  own  roof,  that  he  might  plague 
he  villain.    He  returned  to  the  chamber 
vbere  Johnson  lay,  insulted  him  with  the 
nost  oppTobriouB  languagCi  threatened  to 
shoot  him  through  the  head,  and  could  hard- 
ly be  restrained  from  committing  further 
ELcta  of  violence  on  the  poor  man,  who  was 
already  in  extremity.    After  he  retired  to 
bed,  the  suigeon  procured  a  suflScient  num- 
ber of  assistants,  who  conveyed  Mr.  John- 
son in  an  easy-chair  to  his  own  house,  where 
he  expired  that  same  morning  in  great  ag- 
onies. The  eame  surgeon  assembled  a  num- 
ber of  armed  men  to  seize  the  murderer, 
who  at  first  threatened  resistance,  but  was 
soon  apprehended,  endeavoring  to  make  his 
escape,  and  committed  to  the  county  prison. 
From  thence  he  was  conveyed  to  London 
by  the  jailer  of  Leicester,  and  conducted  by 
the  usher  of  the  Uack  rod  and  his  deputv 
into  the  bouse  of  lords,  where  the  coroner  s 
inquest,  and  the  affidavits  touching  the  mur- 
der, being  read,  the  jailer  delivered  up  his 
prisoner  to  the  care  of  the  black  rod,  and 
he  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er.  He  appeared  very  calm,  composed,  and 
uDCODcemed,  from  the  time  of  his  being 
apprehended;  conversed  coolly  on  the  8u£ 
ject  of  his  imprisonment ;  made  very  per- 
tinent remarks  upon  the  nature  of  Uie  ha- 
beas corpus  act  of  parliament,  of  which  he 
hoped  to  avail  himself;  and  when  they  with- 
drew from  the  house  of  peers,  desired  he 
might  not  be  visited  by  any  of  his  relations 
or  acquaintances.  His  understanding,  which 
was  naturally  good,  had  been  well  cultivat- 
ed ;  his  arguments  were  rational,  but  his 
conduct  was  frantic. 

TRIED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 
The  circumstances  c^  this  assassination 
appeared  so  cruel  and  deliberate,  that  the 
people  cried  aloud  for  vengeance ;  and  the 
^vemment  gave  up  the  o&nder  to  the  jus- 
tice of  his  country.  The  lord-keeper  Hen- 
Vou  ni  73 


lej  was  appointed  krd  high  steward  for  the 
trial  of  earl  Ferrers,  and  sat  in  state  with 
all  the  peers  and  judges  in  Westmmster- 
hall,  which  was  for  this  purpose  converted 
into  a  very  august  tribunal  On  the  six- 
teenth day  of  April  the  delinquent  was 
brought  from  the  Tower  in  a  coach,  attend- 
ed by  the  mayor  of  the  Tower,  the  gentle- 
ooan  jailer,  the  wardours^  and  a  detadiment 
of  the  foot-guards.  He  was  brought  into 
court  about  ten ;  and  the  lord  steward  with 
the  peers  taking  their  places,  he  was  ar- 
raigned aloud  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite 
concourse  of  people,  including  many  forei^ 
ers,  who  aeemed  wonderfully  struck  with 
the  magnificence  and  solemnity  of  the  tri- 
bunal The  murder  was  fully  proved  by  un- 
questionable evidence :  but  the  earl  pleaded 
insanity  of  mind ;  and«  in  order  to  establish 
this  plea,  called  many  witnesses  to  attest  his 
lunacy  in  a  variety  of  instances,  which 
seemed  too  plainly  to  indicate  a  disordered 
imagination:  unfounded  jealousy  of  plots 
and  conspiracies,  unconnected  ravings,  fits 
of  musing,  incoherent  ejaculations,  sudden 
starts  offury,  denunciations  of  unprovoked 
revenge,  frantic  gesticulations,  and  a  strange 
caprice  of  temper,  were  proved  to  have  di»> 
tinguished  his  conduct  and  deportment.  |t 
appeared  that  lunacy  had  been  a  family  taint, 
and  affocted  divers  of  his  lordship^s  relations ; 
that  a  solicitor  of  reputation  had  renounced 
his  business  on  the  full  persuasion  of  his  be- 
in^  disordered  in  his  bram ;  that  loli^  before 
this  unhappy  event,  his  nearest  relations  had 
deliberate  upon  the  expediency  of  taking 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  and 
were  prevented  by  no  other  reason  than  the 
apprehension  of  being  convicted  of  scanda- 
lum  magfuUum,  should  the  jury  find  his 
lordship  compoi  mentis;  a  circumstance 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  hap- 
pened, inasmuch  as  the  earl's  madness  did 
not  appear  in  his  conversation,  but  in  his 
conduct  A  physician  of  eminence,  whose 
practice  waa  confined  to  persons  laboring 
under  this  infirmity,  declared,  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  earls  deportment  and  person- 
al behavior  seemed  to  indicate  lunacy,  hi- 
deed,  all  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances 
had  long  considered  him  ad  a  madman ;  and 
a  certain  noble  lord  declared  in  the  house 
of  peers,  when  the  bill  of  separation  was  on 
the  carpet,  that  he  looked  upon  him  in  the 
light  of^a  maniac ;  and  that  if  some  efiectual 
step  was  not  taken  to  divest  him  of  the 
power  of  doing  mischief,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  one  day  they  should  have  occasion 
to  try  him  for  murder.  The  lawyers,  who 
managed  the  prosecution  in  behalf  of  the 
crown,  endeavored  to  invalidate  the  proo6 
of  his  lunacy,  by  observing  that  his  lordship 
was  never  so  rauph  deprived  of  his  reason 
but  that  he  could  distinguish  between  good 
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and  evil;  that  the  murder  he  had  committed 
was  the  effect  of  revenge  for  a  conceived 
injury  of  some  standing ;  that  the  malice 
was  deliberate,  and  the  plan  artfully  con- 
ducted; that  immediately  after  the  deed 
was  perpetrated,  the  earl's  conversation  and 
reasoninfl^  were  cool  and  consistent,  until  he 
drank  himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication ; 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  lawyers, 
no  criminal  can  avail  himself  of  the  plea  of 
lunacy,  provided  the  crime  was  committed 
daring  a  lucid  interval:  bnt  his  lordship, 
far  from  exhibiting  any  marks  of  insanity, 
had  in  the  course  of  Uus  trial  displayed  un- 
common understanding  and  sagacity  in  ex- 
amining the  witnesses,  and  making  many 
shrewd  and  pertinent  observations  on  the 
evidence  which  was  given.  These  senti- 
ments were  confbrmable  to  the  opinion  of 
the  peers,  who  unanimously  declared  him 
guilty. — After  all,  in  examining  the  vicious 
actions  of  a  man  who  has  betrayed  manifest 
and  manifold  symptoms  of  insanity,  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  those  which  are  commit- 
ted during  the  lucid  interval.  The  sugges- 
tions of  madness  are  often  momentary  and 
transient ;  the  determinations  of  a  lunatic, 

iough  generally  rash  and  instantaneous, 
e  sometimes  the  result  of  artful  contriv- 
ance ;  but  there  is  always  an  absurdity  which 
is  the  criterion  of  the  disease,  either  in  the 
premises  or  conclusion.  The  earl,  it  is  true, 
had  formed  a  deliberate  plan  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  murder ;  but  be  had  taken  no 
precautions  for  his  own  safety  or  escape; 
and  this  neglect  will  the  more  plainly  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  criterion  of  insanity, 
if  we  reflect  that  he  justified  what  he  had 
done  as  a  meritorious  action ;  and  declared 
he  would,  upon  Mr.  Johnson's  death,  surren- 
der himself  to  the  house  of  lords.  Had  he 
been  impelled  to  this  violence  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  passion  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  have  taken  any  measure  for  his 
own  preservation ;  but  as  it  was  the  execu- 
tion of  a  deliberate  scheme,  and  his  lordship 
was  by  no  means  defective  in  point  of  inge- 
nuity, he  might  easily  have  contrived  means 
for  concealing  the  murder,  until  he  should 
have  accomplished  his  escape :  and,  in  our 
opinion,  any  other  than  a  madman  would 
either  have  taken  some  such  measures,  or 
formed  some  plan  for  the  concealment  of 
his  own  guilt.  The  design  itself  seems  to 
have  been  rather  an  intended  sacrifice  to 
justice  than  a  ^tification  of  revenge. 
Neither  do  we  think  that  the  sanity  of  his 
mind  was  ascertained  by  the  accuracy  and 
deliberation  with  which  he  made  his  re- 
marks, and  examined  the  evidence  at  his 
trial  The  influence  of  his  frenzy  might  be 
past;  though  it  was  no  sign  of  sound  reason 
to  supply  the  prosecutor  with  such  ah  argu- 
ment to  his  prejudk;e.    Had  his  judgment 


been  really  unimpaired,  he  mMit  here  ^ 
sumed  the  mask  of  lunacy  for  wm  ovb  pp 
servation. 

The  trial  was  oootinaed  for  two  days ;  gl 
on  the  third  the  lord  steward,  mftet  l»r:si 
made  a  short  roeech  toachin^  the  bejaoc- 
nature  of  the  oronce,  proiMHiDced  tiie  aat 
sentence  of  death  upoo  the  earl  which  mt;^ 
&ctors  of  the  lowest  claas   ondergo:  the 
from  the  Tower,  in  which  be  was  iiBpra- 
oned,  he  should,  on  the  Monday  fcUowW 
be  led  to  the  common  place  of  execiibih. 
there  to  be  hanged  by  the  neclE,  and  bis  boor 
be  afterwards  dissected  and   afi«tn— iW 
This  last  part  of  the  sentence  Beeaaed  u. 
shock  the  criminal  extremely  :  be  cfau^ 
color,  his  jaw  quivered,  and  be  appeared  d 
be  in  great  agitation ;  b||t  daring'  the  re- 
maininjr  part  of  his  life  he  bebavad  wiii 
surprismg  composure,  and  even  ancoeee?iL 
After  he  had  received  sentence^  tbe  lords, 
his  judges,  by  virtue  of  a  power  vested  n 
them,  respited  his  execatioii  for  one  moetb. 
that  he  nught  have  time  to  aettle  has  Xe&pcf 
lal  and  spiritual  ooncems.    Before  aeotev** 
was  passed  the  earl  read  a  paper,  in  vhic^ 
he  begged  pardon  of  their  lorUipa  fir  t:^ 
trouble  he  had  given,  as  well  as  for  barzaf. 
against  his  own  inclinatxui,  pleaded  Iiibk:; 
at  the  request  of  bis  friend    He  tlmaked 
them  for  the  candid  trial  with  whicfe  he  hm 
been  indulged,  and  entreated  thorkaifahips 
to  recommend  him  to  the  king  6r  oiercT. 
He  afterwards  sent  a  letter  tolas  oajnty- 
remonstrating,  that  he  was  the  repfcscBSi- 
tive  of  a  very  ancient  and  booorabie  &1S1I5. 
which  had  been  allied  to  tbe  crofwa:  aai 
requesting  that,  if  he  coold  noC  be  fafoi«: 
with  the  species  of  death  which  in  cscs  c!' 
treason  distinguishes  the  nobiemao  ham  tlie 
p^lebeian,  he  might  at  least,  ontof  eoosiden* 
tion  for  his  family,  be  allowed  to  sodfor  m 
the  Tower,  rather  than  at  the  cookbob  phtf 
of  execution ;  but  this  indolgeoce  wis  k^ 
fused.    From  his  return  to  the  Tower  k- 
the  day  of  his  execution,  he  betrayed  ty, 
mark  of  apprehension  or  impatieooe:  be; 
regulated  his  aflkirs  with  precisaoo,  aad  con- 
versed without  concern  or  leatrainL 
EARL  FERRERS  EXBCUTEH 

Che  the  fifth  day  of  May,  his  bodf  beir« 
demanded  by  tha^erifia  at  die  T(W»-gaLp. 
in  consequence  of  a  writ  ond^  te  grea: 
seal  of  England,  directed  to  the  lieo^pt 
of  the  Tower,  his  lordship  dedred  ^erm^ 
sion  to  go  in  his  own  landaa ;  and  appear^ 
gailv  dressed  in  a  li^t  colored  soil  of 
clothes,  embroidered  with  silver.    He  aw 
attended  in  the  landau  by  one  of  tbe  dien& 
and  tbe  chaplain  of  the  Tower,  foOoiFed  h^ 
the  chariots  of  the  sheriffs,  a  moomiogeoic^ 
nd  six,  filled  with  his  friends,  aDdabeane 
for  the  conveyance  of  his  body.    He  «v 
guarded  by  a  posse  of  oonstablea,  a  psrtrtf 
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,  one  grenadien,  and  a  detachment  of  in- 
lotry;  and  in  this  manner  the  procession 
lOved  from  the  Tower,  through  an  infinite 
Dncourae  of  people,  to  Tyburn,  where  the 
allows,  and  the  acafibld  erected  under  it, 
ppeared  covered  with  black  baize.    The 
&ri  behaved  with  great  oompoeure.  to  Mr. 
heriff  Vaillant,  who  attended  him  in  the 
indau :  he  observed,  that  the  gaiety  of  hia 
pparel  might  aeero  odd  on  such  an  occasion, 
ut  that  he  had  particular  reasons  for  wear- 
ag  that  suit  of  clothes ;  he  took  notice  of 
he  vast  multitude  which  crowded  round 
lim,  brought  thither,  he  supposed,  by  curi- 
oity  to  see  a  nobleman  hanged ;  he  told  the 
•herifr  he  had  applied  to  the  king  by  letter, 
hat  he  might  be  permitted  to  die  in  the 
Power,  where  the  earl  of  Essex,  one  of  his 
incestors,  had  been  beheaded  in  the  reign 
)f  queen  Elizabeth ;  an  application  which, 
ie  said,  he  had  made  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, as  he  had  the  honor  to  quarter  part 
)f  his  majesty's  arms.    He  expressed  some 
iispleasure  at  being  executed  as  a  common 
felon,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  such  a  multi- 
tude.    The  chaplaio,  who  had  never  been 
admitted  to  him  be^re,  hinting  that  some 
account  of  his  lordship's  sentiments  on  re- 
ligion would  be  expected  by  the  public,  he 
made  answer  that  he  did  not  thiuK  himself 
aocountable  to  the  public  for  his  private  sen- 
timents ;  that  he  had  always  adored  one  God, 
the  creator  of  the  universe;  and  with  re- 
spect to  any  particular  opinions  of  his  own, 
he  had  never  propagated  ihem,  or  endeavored 
to  make  proselytes,  because  he  thought  it 
!  was  criminal  to  disturb  the  established  reli* 
gion  of  his  country,  as  lord  Bolingbroke  had 
done  by  the  publication  of  his  writings.   He 
added,  that  the  great  number  of  sects,  and 
the  multiplication  of  religious  disputes,  had 
almost  banished  morality.    With  regud  to 
the  crime  for  which  hesufiered.  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  malice  against  Mr.  Johnson ; 
and  that  the  murder  was  owing  to  a  pertur- 
bation of  mind,  occasioned  by  a  variety  of 
crosses  and  vexations.  When  he  approached 
the  place  of  execution,  he  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  and  take  leave  of  a 
certain  person  who  waited  in  a  coach,  a  per- 
son for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  sin- 
cere regard  and  afiection :  but  the  sberiflT 
pTudenSy  observing  that  such  an  interview 
might  shock  him,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
occasbn  for  all  his  fortitude  and  recollection, 
he  acquiesced  in  the  justness  of  the  remark, 
and  delivered  to  him  a  pocket-book,  a  ring, 
and  a  purse,  desiring  they  miffht  be  given 
to  that  person,  whom  he  now  declined  see- 
ing.   On  his  arrival  at  Tyburn  he  came  out 
of  the  landau,  and  ascended  the  8caffi>ld, 
with  a  firm  step  and  undaunted  countenance. 
He  refused  to  join  the  chaplain  in  his  devo- 
tioDs;   but  kneeling  with  him  on   black 


cushions,  be  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  he  said  he  had  always  admired ;  and 
added  with  great  energy,  *^  O  Lord,  forgive 
me  all  my  errors,  pardon  all  my  sins."  Af- 
ter this  exercise,  he  presented  bis  watch  to 
Mr.  sheriff  Vaillant ;  thanked  him  and  the 
other  gentlemen  for  all  their  civilities;  and 
signified  his  desire  of  being  buried  at  Bre- 
den,  or  Stanton,  in  Leicestershire.  Finally, 
he  gratified  the  executioner  with  a  purse  of 
money ;  then,  the  halter  being  adjusted  to 
his  neck,  he  stepped  upon  a  little  stase, 
erected  upon  springs,  on  the  middle  of  3ie 
scafibld ;  and,  the  cap  being  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  the  sheriff  made  a  signal,  at  which  the 
stage  fell  from  under  his  feet,  and  he  was 
left  suspended.  His  body,  having  hung  an 
hour  and  ^ve  minutes,  was  cut  down,  placed 
m  the  hearse,  and  conveyed  to  the  public 
theatre  for  dissection ;  where  being  opened, 
and  lying  for  some  days  as  the  subject  of  a 
public  lecture,  at  length  it  was  carried  ofi^ 
and  privately  interred.  Without  all  doubt, 
this  unhappy  nobleman's  disposition  was  so 
dangeroosly  mischievous,  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary, for  the  good  of  society,  either  to 
confine  him  for  Ufis,  as  an  incorrigible  lu- 
natic, or  give  him  up  at  once  as  a  sacrifice 
to  justice.  Perhaps  it  mi^ht  be  no  absoi^ 
or  unreasonable  re^fulation  m  the  legislature, 
to  divest  all  lunatics  of  the  privilege  of  in- 
sanity, and,  in  cases  of  enormi^,  subject 
them  to  the  common  penalties  of  the  law: 
for  though,  in  the  eye  of  casuistry,  con- 
sciousness must  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  guilt,  the  consequences  of  murder  com- 
mitted by  a  maniac  may  be  as  pernicious  to 
society  §s  those  of  the  most  criminal  and 
deliberate  assassination:  and  the  punish- 
ment of  death  can  be  hardly  deemed  unjust 
or  rigorous,  when  inflicted  upon  a  mischiev- 
ous TOing,  divested  of  all  the  perceptions  of 
reason  and  humanity.  At  any  rate,  as  the 
nobility  of  England  are  raised  by  many  il- 
lustrions  distmctioos  above  the  level  of  ple- 
beians, and  as  they  are  eminently  distin- 
ffuished  firom  them  in  suflering  puoishment 
for  high  treason,  which  the  mw  considera 
as  the  most  atrocious  crime  that  can  be  com- 
mitted, it  might  not  beiinworthy  of  the  mv 
tice  of  the  legislature  to  deliberate  whether 
some  such  pre-eminence  ou^ht  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  noblemen  convicted  of  other 
crimes;  in  older  to  alleviate  as  much  as 
possible  the  disgrace  of  noble  fiunihes  which 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country;  to 
avoid  any  circumstance  that  may  tend  to 
diminish  the  lustre  of  the  English  nobility 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations ;  or  to  bring 
it  into  contempt  with  the  common  people  of 
our  own,  already  too  licentious,  and  prone 
to  abolish  those  distinctions  which  serve  as 
the  basis  of  decorum,  order,  and  subordi- 
nation. 
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ASSASSINATION  OF  MR.  MATTHEWa 
HoiaciPB  ki  the  reproach  of  England: 
one  would  imag^e  there  is  something'  in 
the  climate  of  this  country,  that  not  only 
disposes  the  natives  to  this  inhuman  out- 
rage, but  even  affects  forei^ers  who  reside 
among  them.    Certain  it  is,  high  passions 
will  break  out  into  the  most  enormous  vio- 
lence in  that  country  where  they  are  the 
least  controlled  by  the  restraint  of  regula- 
tion and  discipline;  and  it  is  equally  oei^ 
tain,  that  in  no  civilized  coontir  under  the 
son  is  there  such  a  relaxation  of  discipline, 
either  religious  or  civil,  as  in  England.  The 
month  of  August  produced  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  desperate  revenge,  nerpetrated  by 
one  Stim,  a  native  of  Hesse-Cassel,  inflam- 
ed and  exasperated  by  a  fidse  punctilio  of 
honor.    This  imhappv  young  man  was  de- 
scended of  a  gooa  nunily,  and  possessed 
many  accomplishments  both  of  mind  and 
person ;  but  his  character  was  distinguished 
oj  such  a  jealous  sensibility,  as  rendered 
him  unhappy  in  himself  and  disagreeable  to 
his  acquaintance.    After  having  for  some 
years  performed  the  office  of  usher  in  a 
boardinff-schooU  he  was  admitted  to  the 
house  m  one  Mr.  Matthews,  a  surgeon,  in 
Older  to  teach  him  the  classics,  and  instruct 
his  children  in  music,  which  he  perfectly 
understood.  He  had  not  long  resided  in  his 
ikmily,  when  the  surgeon  took  umbrage  at 
some  part  of  his  conduct,  taxed  him  rough- 
ly with  fraud  and  ingratitude,  and  insi^ed 
upon   his   removing   to  another  lodging. 
Whether  he  rejected  this   intimation,  or 
found  difficulty  in  procuring  another  apart- 
ment, the  surgeon  resolved  to  expe)  him  by 
violence,  call^  in  the  assistance  of  a  peace- 
officer,  and  turned  him  out  into  the  street 
in  the  night,  after  having  loaded  him  with 
the  most  provoking  reproaches.    These  in- 
juries ana  disgraces  operating  upon  a  mind 
jealous  by  nature  and  galled  by  adversity, 
produced  a  kind  of  frenzy  of  resentment, 
and  he  took  the  desperate  resoluUoa  of  sa» 
crificing  Mr.  Matthews  to  his   revenge. 
Next  day,  having  provided  a  case  of  pistols, 
and  charged  them  for  the  occasion,  he  rein- 
forced his  rage  by  drinking  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  wine ;  kdA  repaired  in  the  evening 
to  a  public  house,  which  Mr.  Matthews  fre- 
quented, in  the  neighborhood  of  Hatton- 
Garden.    There  he  accordingly  found  the 
unhappy  victim  sitting  with  some  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  surgeon,  instead  of  palliat- 
ing his  former  conduct,  began  to  insult  him 
afresh  with  the  most  opprobrious  invectives. 
Stim,  exasperated  by  this  additional  indig- 
nity, pulled  his  pistols  from  his  bosom ;  shot 
the  surgeon,  who  immediately  expired ;  and 
discharged  the  other  at  his  own  breast, 
though  bis  confusion  was  such  that  it  did 
not  take  effect    He  was  apprehended  on 
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the  spot,  and  coDVcnred  to  . 
for  some  days,  he  reraaed  all  kind  cf 
nance,  but  afterwards  becane  i 
ed.    At  his  trial  he  pleaded 
mind ;  but,  being  founa  gaihy,  he 
to  anticipate  the  executioo  ef  the 
That  same  evening  he  drank  ponon 
notwithstanding  all  the  renedies  that 
be  administered,  died  in  strong' 
His  body  was  publicly  disBeeCed 
to  the  sootence  of  the  law ;  and 
interred  with   those    marks   of 
which  are  reserved  for  the 
suicide. 

NEW  BRIDGE  BEGUN  AT  BLACCFRZAKS 
Wb  shall  close  the  domestic  oeovrence^ 
of  this  year  with  an  account  of  two  inci- 
dents, which  though  of  a  very  difiseM  na- 
ture in  respect  of  each  other,  nevertheless 
concurred  in  demonstrating-  that  the  inter- 
nal wealth  and  vigor  of  Se  natioB  vere 
neither  drained  nor  diminished  by  the  esDr- 
mous  expense  and  inconTeniencks  of  the 
war.  The  committee  appointed  to  tmmg^ 
the  undertaking  for  a  new  bridge  o^^er  t^ 
river  Thames,  at  Blackfiiara*  having  receir- 
ed  and  examined  a  variety  of  plans  presentpd 
by  di^rent  artists,  at  length  gave  the  preier- 
ence  to  the  design  of  one  Mr.  Mylae,  a  j<mae 
architect,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  jnet  re- 
turned from  the  prosecution  of  his  stsdie!  n 
Rome,  where  he  had  gained  the  pnse  is  ^ 
capital,  which  the  academy  of  that  dty  S^ 
stows  on  him  who  produces  the  moAbeaaih 
fill  and  useful  plan  on  a  given  sobieet  of  ti- 
chitecture.  This  yoong  man  being  in  LDDdoa. 
on  his  return  to  his  own  oountry,  was  adnsed 
to  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  the  saper- 
intendency  of  the  new  bridge ;  and  the  pho 
which  he  presented  was  approved  and  adppi- 
ed.  The  place  being  already  aseatuBea. 
the  lord-mayor  of  London,  attended  by  tbe 
committee,  and  a  great  coneoorse  of  pec^, 
repaired  to  Bladmiars,  and  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  brid^;  placing  upon  it  a  phte. 
with  an  inscription,  which  does  more  beactr 
to  the  public  ^irit  of  the  andertakera  than 
to  the  classical  taste  of  tiie  aotfaor.  [Spf 
note  4F,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol]  The 
other  instance  that  denoted  the  wealth  and 
spirit  of  the  nation,  was  the  indifamce 
and  unconcern  with  which  th^bore  the 
loss  of  a  vast  magazine  of  naval  stores  be- 
longing to  the  dock-vard  at  Ptttmoatk. 
which  m  the  month  of  July  was  set  oa  fire 
by  liffbtninff;  and,  consistuig'  of  oomhcsth 
bles,  oumedwith  such  fury,  notwithaiaBi- 
ing  all  the  endeavors  of  the  wovkoaea  ■ 
the  yard,  the  saDors  in  the  haibor,  aad 
the  troops  in  the  town,  that  before  a  slop 
was  put  to  the  confiagratiim  it  had  cok 
sumed  a  variety  of  storea,  to  an  maemt 
value.  The  damage,  however,  was  ao  'm- 
mediately  repaired,  that  it  had  no  aoit  <f 
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iftct  in  diBOoocertuig  any  plan,  or  even  in 
etardin^  any  naval  preparation. 
How  important  these  preparationB  must 
ave  been,  may  be  judgfed  from  the  pro- 
igious  increase  of  the  navy,  which,  at  this 
uncture,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
wenty  ships  of  the  line,  besides  fn||;ates, 
re^ahips^  sloopsi  bombs,  and  tenders.  Of 
lese  capital  ships,  seventeen  were  station- 
d  in  the  East  Indies,  twenty  for  the  defence 
f  the  West  India  Islands,  twelve  in  North 
kmerica,  ten  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  six- 
f-one  either  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  the 
arbors  of  Eng^d,  or  cruising  in  the  Eng- 
sh  seas  for  the  protection  of  the  British 
ommerce  Notwithstanding  these  numer- 
us  and  powerful  armaments,  the  enemy, 
rho  had  not  a  ship  of  the  line  at  sea,  were 
>  alert  with  their  small  privateers  and 
rmed  vessels,  that  in  the  beginninff  of  this 
ear,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  tenth 
f  June,  they  had  made  prize  of  two  hun- 
red  vessels  bdonffing  to  Great  Britain  and 
reland.  The  whole  number  of  British  ships 
iken  by  them,  from  the  first  day  of  June, 
1  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ifly-six,  to  the  first  of  June  in  the  present 
ear,  amounted  to  two  thousand  Bve  hun- 
red  and  thirty-nine;  of  these,  seventy- 
ight  were  privateers,  three  hundred  and 
wenty-one  were  retaken,  and  about  the 
ame  number  ransomed.  In  the  same  space 
f  time,  the  British  cruisera  had  made  cap- 
ures  canine  hundred  and  forty-four  vessels, 
ncluding  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pri- 
ateers,  many  fishing-boats  and  small  ooastp 
rs,  the  value  of  which  hardly  defrayed  the 
xpense  of  condemnation.  That  such  a 
mall  proportion  of  ships  should  be  taken 
rom  the  enemy  is  not  at  all  suiiirisin^,  when 
^e  consider  the  terrible  shocks  tlieir  com- 
lerce  had  previously  received,  and  the  ereat 
umber  or  their  mariners  imprisoned  in 
ingland :  but  the  prodigious  number  of  Brit- 
sh  vessels  taken  by  their  petty  coasting  pri- 
ateers,  in  the  face  of  such  mighty  arma- 
fients,  numerous  cruisers,  and  convoys,  seem 
3  argue,  that  either  the  English  ships  of 
mr  were  imictive  or  improperly  disposed, 
r  that  the  merchants  hazarded  ^ir  ships 
without  convoy.  Certain  it  is,  in  the  course 
f  this  year  we  find  fewer  prizes  taken  from 
lie  enemy,  and  fewer  exploits  achieved  at 
ea,  than  we  had  occasbn  to  record  in  the 
anals  of  the  past  Not  that  the  present 
ear  is  altogether  barren  of  events  which 
edound  to  the  honor  of  our  marine  com- 
landers.  We  have,  in  recounting  the 
^axisactions  of  the  precedinj^  year,  men- 
loned  a  small  armament  equipped  at  Dun- 
irk,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Thurot, 
rho,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  commander  stationed  m  the  Downs, 
Nind  means  to  escape  from  the  harbor  in 
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the  month  of  October  last,  and  arrived  at 
Gottenburgh  in  Sweden,  fiom  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Bergen  in  Norway.  His  in- 
structions were  to  make  occasional  descents 
upon  the  coast  of  Ireland :  and,  by  dividing* 
the  troops,  and  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  government  in  that  kingdom,  to  facili- 
tate the  enterprise  of  M-  de  Conflans,  the 
&te  of  which  we  have  already  narrated. 
The  original  armament  of  Thurot  condsted 
of  five  ^ips,  one  of  which,  called  the  mare- 
schal  de  Belleiale,  was  mounted  with  forty- 
four  guns ;  the  Begon,  the  Blond,  the  Terp- 
sichore, had  thirty  guns  each ;  and  the  Ma- 
rante  carried  twenty-four.  The  number  of 
soldiers  put  on  board  this  little  fleet  did  not 
exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, efxclusive  of  marmers,  to  the  number 
of  seven  hundred :  but  two  hundred  of  the 
troops  were  sent  sick  on  shore,  before  the 
armament  sailed  from  Dunkirk ;  and  in  their 
voyage  between  Gottenburgh  and  Bergen 
thev  lost  company  of  the  Begon,  durins  a 
viofimt  storm.  The  severity  of  the  weattier 
detained  them  nineteen  days  at  Bergen,  at 
the  exphration  of  which  thev  set  sail  for  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  discovered 
the  northern  part  of  Ireland  in  the  latter 
end  of  January.  The  intention  of  Thurot 
was  to  make  a  descent  about  Deny;  but 
before  this  design  could  be  executed,  the 
weather  growmg  tempestuous,  and  the  wind 
blowio£  off  shore,  they  were  driven  out  to 
sea,  and  in  the  night  kst  siffht  of  the  Ma- 
rante,  which  never  joined  tnem  in  the  se- 
quel After  having  been  tempest-beaten  for 
some  time,  and  exposed  to  a  very  scanty  d- 
lowance  of  provision,  the  bfficers  requested 
of  Thurot  that  he  would  return  to  France, 
lest  they  should  all  perish  l^  fiunine ;  but 
he  iMit  a  deaf  ear  to  this  proposal,  and 
firankly  told  them  he  could  not  return  to 
France,  without  having  struck  some  stroke 
for  the  service  of  his  country.  Neverthe- 
less, in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  refresh- 
ment, he  steered  to  the  island  of  Isla,  where 
the  troops  were  landed :  and  here  they  found 
black  cattle,  and  a  small  supply  of  oatmeal, 
for  which  they  paid  a  reasonable  price ;  and 
it  must  be  owned,  Thurot  himself  behaved 
with  great  moderation  and  generosity. 

While  this  spirited  adventurer  struggled 
with  these  wants  and  difSculties,  his  arrival 
in  those  seae  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with 
alarm.  Bodies  of  regular  troops  and  militia 
were  posted  along  the  coasts  d*  Ireland  and 
Scotland ;  and  braides  the  squadron  of  com- 
modore Boys,  who  sailed  to  the  northward 
on  purpose  to  pursue  the  enemy,  other  diips 
of  war  were  ordered  to  scour  the  British 
cliannel,  and  cruise  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  weather  no  sooner  permitted 
Thurot  to  pursue  his  destination,  than  he  sail- 
ed from  Isla  to  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus^  in 
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Ireland,  and  made  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  a  desceflt ;  which  was  according^- 
ly  effected  with  six  hundred  men,  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  February.  Lieutenant- 
*colonel  Jennings,  who  commanded  four  com- 
panies of  raw  undisciplined  men  atCarrick- 
fergus,  having  received  information  that 
three  ships  had  anchored  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  castle,  which  was  ruin- 
ous and  defenceless,  immediately  detached 
a  party  to  make  observations,  and  ordered 
the  French  prisoners  there  confined  to  be 
removed  to  Belfast  Meanwhile,  the  ene- 
my landing  without  opposition,  advanced 
towards  the  town,  which  they  (bund  as  well 
guarded  as  the  nature  of  the  place.  Which 
was  entirely  open,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  English  commander,  would  allow.  A 
regular  attack  was  carried  on,  and  a  spirited 
defence  made  (1),  until  the  ammunition  of 
the  English  failed ;  then  colonel  Jennings 
retired  in  order  to  the  castle,  which,  how- 
ever, was  in  all  respects  untenable ;  ibr,  hb- 
sides  a  breach  in  the  wall,  near  fi%  feet 
wide,  they  found  themselves  destitute  of 
provision  and  ammunition.  Nevertheless, 
tfaev  repulsed  the  assailants  in  th^  first  atr 
tack,  even  after  the  gate  was  burst  open, 
and  supplied  the  want  of  shot  with  stones 
and  rubbish.  At  length  the  colonel  and  his 
troops  were  oUiged  to  surrender,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  not  be  sent  prisoners 
to  France,  but  be  ransomed,  by  sending 
thither  an  equal  number  of  French  prison- 
ers from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland :  that  the 
castle  should  not  be  demolished,  nor  the 
town  of  Carrickfcrgus  plundered  or  burned, 
on  condition  that  the  mayor  and  corporation 
should  fiimi^  the  French  troops  with  ne- 
cessary provisions.  The  enemy,  after  this 
exploit,  did  not  presume  to  advance  further 
into  the  country ;  a  step  which  indeed  they 
could  not  have  taken  with  any  regard  to 
their  own  B&feiy :  for  by  this  time  a  consid- 
erable body  of"^  regular  troops  was  assem- 
bled ;  and  the  people  of  the  country  mani- 
f^ed  a  laudable  spirit  of  loyalty  and  reso- 
lution, crowding  in  great  numbers  to  Bel- 
fast, to  offer  their  services  against  the  in- 
vaders. These  circumstances,  to  which  the 
enen^  were  no  strangers,  and  the  defeat  of 
Conflans,  which  thev  had  also  learned, 
obliged  them  to  quit  their  conquest,  and  re- 
imbark  with  some  precipitation,  after  hav- 
insr  laid  Carrickfergus  under  moderate  con- 
tributions. 

The  fate  they  escaped  on  shore  they  soon 
met  with  at  sea.  Captain  John  Elliot,  who 
commanded  three  frigates  at  Kinsale,  and 
had  in  the  course  of  this  war  more  than 
once  already  distinguished  himself  even  in 
his  early  youth,  by  extraordinary  acts  of 
valor,  was  informed  by  a  dispatch  from  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  I 


that  three  of  the  enemy's  sfaipB  by  at  as- 
chor  in  the  bay  of  CarnckfeT^us;  aad  tiuLh- 
er  he  immediately  shaped  hn  course  in  th^ 
ship  .£olu8,  accompanied  by  the  Pallas  azs 
Brilliant,  under  the  command  of  the  cap- 
tains Clements  and  Logie.     On  Ae  tv^- 
ty-eighth  day  of  Febraary  tbey  desoried  ti:^ 
enemy,  and  gave  chase  in  eight  of  the  U}^ 
of  Man ;  and  about  nine  in  the  mormr^. 
captain  Elliot,  in  his  own  aliip,  engaged  lie 
Belleisle,  commanded  by  Thuiot,  altk-12; 
considerably  his  superior  in  strength  of  idcs. 
number  of  guns,  and  weig-bt  of  metal   Is 
a  few  minutes  his  oonsorta  were  also  si- 
gaged  with  the  other  two  BhipB  of  the  ev>- 
my.    After  a  warm  action,  maintained  ritr 
great  spirit  on  all  sides  fijr  an  hour  and  s 
half,  captain   Elliot's   lieatenant  hou^ec 
the  Belleisle ;  and,  striking^  ber  cobrs  9 a 
his  own  hand,  the  commander  sahBitttc 
his  examine  was  immediately  fidlowed  h\ 
the  other  French  captains;  and  the&i^l>if 
commodore,  taking  possession  of  hs  prizes 
conveyed  them  into  the  bay  of  Ramzay.  r^. 
the  Isle  of  Man,  that  their  daange  mice 
be  repaired.  Though  the  Belleiaie  was  Ten 
leaky,  and  had  lost  her  boltsprit,  miits- 
mast,  and  main-yard,  in  all  profaabtlitj  t' 
victory  would  not  have  been  so  easlr  c^ 
tained,  had  not  the  gallant  Tirana  &^- 
during  the  action.  The  victor  had  sat  erri? 
the  consolation  to  perform  the  llsto£»^  u 
his  brave  enemy ;  for  iiis  body  vas  ibn-vz. 
into  the  sea  by  his  own  people  is  tbe  kurrr 
of  the  enga^ment     Tlie  loss  on  tbe  sc* 
of  the  English  did  not  exceed  feitr  mfc: 
killed  and  wounded,  whereas  above  thr^ 
hundred  of  the  enemy  were  slain  sDd  da- 
bled.    The  service  perfbrmed  on  ths  ccca- 
sion  was  deemed  so  essential  to  the  p^^K^ 
and  commerce  of  Ireland,  that  the  tisaxisi 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  that  hnp-  •'■ 
were  voted  to  the  conquerors  of  Thinx:'. »" 
well  as  to  lieutenant-colonel  JeoninsN*'' 
his  spirited  behavbr  at  Carrick&Tfu?:  t^- 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork  wis  pre- 
sented in  silver  boxes  to  the  captains  Eii  '. 
Clements,  and  Logie.  The  name  ofTr-unA 
was  become  terrible  to  all  the  tradbf  sfs; 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and   Irehsfl,'  ind 
therefore  the  defeat  and   capture  sf  hi^ 
sqitadron  were  celebrated  with  n  Qctnr 
rejoicings  as  the  most  important  vktcrr 
could  have  produced. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  another  ^> 
gagement  between  fbor  frigates,  ^  c^^v^ 
equally  matched,  had  a  differmt  isRr. 
though  not  less  honoraUe  ibr  tbe  BHts^ 
coramandersL  Captain  Skinner  of  the  Bi^ 
defbrd,  and  captain  Kennedy  of  the  F^ 
borougrh,  both  frigates,  sailcn  as  a  cm ^ 
from  Lisbon;  and  on  the  fenrtbdiyof  Aptl 
fell  in  with  two  large  French  fin^iies,  «*- 
voy  to  a  fleet  of  merchant-ebipa,  vhicb  tk 
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Dgliflh  capCainfl  immddtately  resolted  to 
igage.  The  enemy  did  not  decline  the 
LUle,  which  began  about  half  an  hour 
ler  six  in  the  evening,  and  raffed  with 
reat  foiy  till  eleven.  By  this  time  ue  Flam- 
>rough  had  lost  sight  of  the  Biddefoid; 
id  the  frigate  with  which  captain  Kenne> 
y  waa  engaged  bore  away  with  all  the  sail 
le  coald  carry.  He  punned  her  till  noon 
le  next  day,  when  she  had  left  him  bo  far 
-stem,  that  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and  re- 
amed to  Lisbon  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
len  killed  and  wounded,  inclndinff  the 
teutenant  of  marines^  and  consicferable 
amage  both  in  her  bull  and  rigginff.  In 
hree  days  he  was  joined  by  the  Biddeford, 
vhich  had  also  compelled  her  antagonist  to 
^ve  way,  and  pursued  her  till  she  was  out 
»f  sight.  In  about  an  hour  after  the  action 
»egan,  captain  Skinner  was  killed  by  a  can- 
lom-ball;  and  the  command  devolved  to 
ieutenant  KnoUis,  son  to  the  earl  of  Ban<» 
>ury  (2),  who  maintained  the  battle  with 
preat  spirit,  even  after  he  was  wounded, 
intil  he  received  a  second  shot  in  his  body, 
Mrhich  proved  mortal.  Then  the  master, 
isBuming  the  direction,  continued  the  en- 
gagement with  equal  resolution  till  the  en- 
emy made  his  escape ;  which  he  the  more 
easily  accomplished,  as  the  Biddeford  veas 
diaaUed  in  her  masts  and  rigging. 

REMARKABLE  ADVENTURE  OF  FIVE 

IRISH  SEAMEN. 
Thk  bravery  of  five  Irishmen  and  a  boy, 
belonging  to  the  crew  of  a  ship  fiiom  Wa- 
terfora,  deserves  commemoration.  The  ve»- 
sel,  in  her  return  fh>m  Bilboia,  laden  with 
braoidy  and  iron,  being  taken  by  a  fVench 
privateer  off  Ushant,  about  the  middle  of 
Apil,  the  captors  removed  the  master,  and 
all  the  hands  bat  these  five  men  and  the 
boy,  who  were  left  to  assist  nine  French- 
men in  navigating  the  vessel  to  France. 
These  stout  Hibernians  immediately  formed 
a  plan  of  insurrection,  and  executed  it  with 
saccesB.    Four  of  the  French  mariners  be- 
ing below  deck,  three  aloft  among  the  rig- 
ging, one  at  the  helrot  and  another  walking 
the  deck,  Brian,  who  headed  the  enterprise, 
tripped  up  the  heels  of  the  French  steers- 
man, seized  his  pistol,  and  discharged  it  at 
him  who  walked  the  deck;  but  missmg  the 
mark,  he  knocked  him  down  with  the  but- 
end  of  the  piece.    At  the  same  time  hal- 
looing to  his  confederates  below,  they  as- 
sailed the  enemy  with  their  own  broad- 
swords; and,  soon  compelling  them  to  sub- 
mit, came  upon  deck,  and  shut  the  batehes. 
Brian  now  being  in  possession  of  the  auar- 
ter-deck,  those  who  were  aloft  callea  for 
oaarter,  and  surrendered  without  opposition. 
The  Irish  having  thus  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  almost  without  bloodshed,  and  se- 
cured the  prisoners,  anotiier  difiiculty  oc- 


curred :  neither  Brian  nor  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates could  read  or  write,  or  knew  the  least 
principle  of  navigation ;  but  supposing  his 
course  to  be  north,  he  steered  at  a  venture, 
and  the  first  land  he  made  was  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Youghall,  where  he  iuppily  ar- 
rived with  his  prisoners. 
THE  RAMILUES  MAN^F-WAR  WRECKED. 
Thb  only  considerable  damage  sustained 
by  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  vear,  was  the  loss  of  the 
Ramillies,  a  magnificent  ship  of  the  second 
rate,  bek)nging  to  the  squadron  which  ad- 
miral Boscawen  commanded  on  the  coast  of 
France,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  and 
distress  the  commerce  of  that  restless  enter- 
prising enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  series  of  stormy  weati^r  obliged 
the  admiral  to  return  firom  the  bay  of  Qui- 
beion  to  Plymouth,  where  he  arrived  with 
much  difficulty :  but  the  Ramillies  overshot 
the  entrance  to  the  sound ;  and,  being  em- 
bayed near  a  point  called,  the  Boluiead, 
'about  four  leagues  higher  up  the  channel, 
was  dadied  in  pieces  among  the  rocks,  after 
all  her  anchors  and  cables  had  given  way. 
All  her  officers  and  men,  amounting  to  seven 
hundred,  perished  on  this  occasion,  except 
one  midshipman  and  twenty-five  mariners, 
who  had  the  good  foitune  to  save  themselves 
by  leaping  on  the  rocks  as  the  hull  was 
thrown  forwards,  and  raised  up  by  the  suc- 
ceeding biliowa  Such  were  the  most  ma- 
terial transactions  of  the  year,  relating  to 
the  British  empire  in  the  seas  of  Europe. 

TREATY  WITH  THE  CHEROKEEa— 
HOSTILITIES  RECOMMENCED. 

Wk  shall  now  transport  the  reader  to  the 
continent  of  North  America,  which,  as  the 
theatre  of  war,  still  maintained  its  former 
importance.  The  French  emissaries  from 
the  province  of  Louisiana  had  eiercised 
their  arts  of  insinuation  with  such  success 
among  the  Cherokees-ra  numerous  and  pow- 
erfiil  nation  of  Indians  settled  on  the  con- 
fines <^  Virginia  and  Carolina — that  thev 
had  mfiinged  the  peace  with  the  English 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year,  and 
began  hoetflities  by  plundering,  massacring, 
and  scalping  several  British  subjects  of  the 
more  southern  provinces.  Mr.  Lyttleton, 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  having  received 
information  of  these  outrages,  omained  the 
necessary  aids  firom  the  assembly  of  the 

Gvince,  for  maintaining  a  considerable 
y  of  forces,  which  was  raised  with  great 
expedition.  He  marched  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
provincials,  reinforced  with  three  hundred 
regular  troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  possessed  by  the  Cherokees, 
who  were  so  much  intimioited  by  his  vigor 
and  dispatch,  that  they  sent  a  deputation  of 
their  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  re- 
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Mtabliflhed  by  a  new  treaty,  dictated  by  the 
En^lidi  governor.  Tbey  obliged  thenaselves 
to  renounce  .the  French  interest,  to  deliver 
up  all  the  spies  and  emissaries  of  that  na- 
tion then  resident  among  them ;  to  surren- 
der to  justice  those  of  their  own  people  who 
bad  been  concerned  in  murdering  and  scalp- 
ing the  BriUsh  subjects ;  and  for  the  per* 
formance  of  these  articles  two  and  twenty 
of  their  head  men  were  put  as  hostages  into 
the  hands  of  the  ^vemor.  So  little  regard, 
however,  was  paid  by  these  savages  to  this 
solemn  accommodation,  that  Mr.  Lyttleton 
had  been  returned  but  a  few  davs  fropi  their 
country,  when  they  atteinpted  to  surprise 
the  English  fort  Prince  George,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Carolina,  by  ffoin^  thither  in  a 
body,  on  pretence  of  ddivenn^  up  soitie 
murderers:  but  the  commanding  officer, 
perceiving  some  suspicious  circumstances 
m  their  behavior,  acted  with  such  vigilance 
and  circumspection  as  entirely  frustrated 
their  design.  [See  note  ^G,  at  the  end  of 
this  Vol.]  Thus  disappointed,  they  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  the  English  subjects 
trading  in  their  country,  all  of  whom  they 
butchered  without  mercy.  Not  contented 
with  this  barbarous  sacrifice,  they  made  in- 
cursions on  the  British  settlements  at  the 
Long  Lanes,  and  ti^e  forks  of  the  Broad 
River,  and  massacred  about  forty  defence- 
less colonists,  who  reposed  themselves  in 
full  security  on  the  peace  so  lately  ratified. 
As  views  of  interest  could  not  have  induced 
them  to  act  in  this  manner,  and  their  re- 
venge had  not  been  inflamed  by  any  fresh 
provocatbn,  these  violences  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  instigation  of  French  incen- 
diaries ;  and  too  plainly  evinced  the  neces- 
sity of  crowning  our  American  conquests 
with  the  reduction  of  Louisiana,  fropi  whence 
these  emissaries  were  undoubtedly  dis- 
patched. 

The  cruelty  and  mischief  with  which  the 
Cherokees  prosecuted  their  renewed  hostili- 
ties alarmed  all  the  southern  colonies  of  the 
English,  and  application  was  made  for  as- 
sistance to  Mr.  Amherst,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  king's  forces  in  America.  He 
forthwith  detached  twelve  hundred  chosen 
men  to  South  Carolina,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Montgomery,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Eglinton,  an  officer  of  approved  conduct 
and  distinguished  gallantry.  Immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  Charles-Town,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Ninety-Six,  and  proceeded  to 
Twelve-mile  river,  which  he  passed  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  without  opposition.  He 
continued  his  route  by  forced  marches  until 
he  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  In- 
dian town  called  Little  Keowee,  where  he 
encamped  in  an  advantageous  situation. 
Having  reason  to  believe  the  enemy  were 
not  yet  apprized  of  his  coming,  he  resolved 


to  rush  upon  them  in  the  niglit  bgr 
With  this  view,  leaving  his  tentB 
with  a  sufficieDt  guard  for  the  caiap  &: 
wagons,  he  n^arcted  through  the  woodg  :- > 
wanls  the  Cherokee  town  m  fistetoe,  at  ti* 
distance  of  five  and  twenty  mileB :  and  . 
his  route  detached  a  oompuqr  ot  Ughi  z- 
fimtry  to  destroy  the  village  of  little  Ket- 
wee,  where  they  were  received  with  a  se^^' 
fire ;  but  they  rushed  in  with  their  bajcc«*-- 
and  all  the  men  weie  pat  to  the  svor: 
The  main  body  proceeded  straight  to  Eeci- 
toe,  which  they  reached  in  the  mommz 
but  it  had  be^  abandoned  aboot  haif  a- 
hour  before  their  arrival.     Some  few  o^u^ 
Indians,  who  had  not  time  to  eacafe,  w^p- 
slaun ;  and  the  town,  caooMmg  of  two  hun- 
dred bouses,  well  stored  with  provinoB,  an- 
munition,  and  all  the  neoesBanes  of  bir. 
was  first  plundered,  and  then  ledoced  l 
ashes;   some  of  the  wretched   inhahet^pN 
who  concealed  themselves  perished  m  tie 
flamea    It  was  necessary  to  atiike  a  terrcr 
into  these  savages  by  some  eyamnifw  of  »- 
verity;  and  the  soldiers  became  deaf  to  i- 
the  suggestions  of  mercy,  when  they  iofjst 
in  one  of  the  Indian  towns  the  body  of  la 
Englishman,  whom  they  had  pot  to  the  tor- 
ture that  very  morning.  Colonei  MootgoBverr 
followed  his  blow  with  sarprising  i8|»Ln 
In  the  space  of  a  few  hoars  he  destnrrai 
Suffar-Town,  which  was  as  lai)^  asEtfiiDe. 
and  every  village  and  hoose  m  the  Lover 
Nation.    The  mdian  villages  in  ihiE  pan 
of  the  world  were  agreeaUj  sitoated,  ^ead- 
rally  consisting  of  aluut  one  handled  hnses. 
neatly  and  commodioosly  boflt,  and  weli 
supplied  with  provision.     They  had  in  mr- 
ticmar   large   magazines  of  ooni,  mhich 
were  consumed  in  the  flames.    All  the  oeii 
that  were  taken  solfered  immediale  detiii : 
but  the  ^[reater  part  of  the  nation  hid  es- 
caped with  the  utmost  {gecipitatiop    k 
many  houses  the  beds  were  yet  wanor  >i^ 
the  tables  si»ead  with  victualsL  Manykt^i 
guns  went  ofi"  while  the  hoosea  were  borr 
ing.    The  savages  had  not  time  to  a^r 
their  most  valuable  efifectsL    Hie  sDld^e.^ 
found  some  Tooney,  three  or  fonr  watches,  i 
good  quantity  of  wampam,    cktbes^  &Dd 
peltry.    Colonel  Montgomery  faaviqr  thus 
taken  vengeance  on  the  perfidiooi  Chero- 
kees, at  the  expense  of  five  or  six  oen 
killed  or  wounded,  returned  to  Fort  PnBa> 
George,  with  about  forty  Indian  womeB  and 
children  whom    he  had   made   prisooeri. 
Two  of  their  warriorB  were  set  at  libertr. 
and  desired  to  inform  their  natica,  tbiL 
though  they  were  now  in  the  power  of  the 
Eaglish,  thev  miflht  still,  on  their  sobois- 
sion,  enjoy  the  blessiE^  of  peace.    As  tbe 
chief  called  Attakullakulk,  alias  the  Little 
Carpenter,  who  had  signed  the  last  treatr. 
disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  his  oooo- 
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Tymeo,  and  had  done  many  ^food  offices  to 
he  £Dgliah  abiee  the  reiiovatioQ  of  the  war, 
le  was  now  given  to  underetand  tliat  he 
night  come  down  with  some  other  cbiefe 
0  treat  of  an  aocommodalion,  which  would 
)e  granted  to  the  Cherokees  on  his  aoooimt ; 
Hit  that  the  negotiation  must  be  begun  in  a 
ew  dajs,  otherwise  all,  the  towns  in  the 
Jpper  Nation  would  be  ravaged  and  reduced 
oashesL 

These  intimations  having  produced  little 
v  no  effect,  colonel  Mon^omery  resolved 

0  make  a  second  irruption  into  tae  middle 
lettlements  of  the  Cherokees,  and- began  his 
narch  on  the  twenty-fijurth  day  of  June. 
Dn  the  twenty-seventh  captain  Morri^n, 
>f  the  advancM  party,  was  killed  l^  a  shot 
rom  a  thicket,  and  the  firing  became  so 
roubleeome  that  his  men  gave  way.  The 
frenadiers  and  light  infantry  being  detach- 
ed to  sastain  them,  continued  to  advance, 
lotwitbst&nding  the  fire  from  the  woods; 
mtil,  from  a  rising  ground,  they  discovered 
L  body  of  the  enemy.  These  they  imme- 
liately  attacked,  and  obliged  to  retire  bto 

1  swamp ;  which,  when  the  rest  of  the  troops 
»me  up,  they  were,  after  a  short  resistance^ 
impelled  to  abandon ;  but,  as  the  country 
vas  difficult,  and  the  path  extremely  narrow, 
he  forces  suffered^mi  their  march  from  the 
ire  of  scattered  parties  who  concealed 
hemselves  behind  trees  and  bushes.  At 
ength  they  arrived  at  the  town  of  Etcho^ 
.vee,  which  the  inhabitants  had  forsaken 
liter  having  removed  everything  of  value, 
^ere,  while  the  army  encamped  on  a  small 
>Iain,  surrounded  by  hills,  it  was  incommo- 
led  by  volleys  from  the  enemy,  which 
vounded  some  men,  and  killed  several 
torses.  The^  were  even  so  daring  as  to 
ittack  the  picquet  guard,  which  repulsed 
hem  with  difficulty ;  but  generally  speaking, 
heir  parties  declined  an  open  engagement 
Colonel  Montgomery,  sensible  that,  as  many 
loraes  were  killed  or  disabled,  he  could  not 
>roceed  &rther  without  leaving  his  provi- 
nons  behind,  or  abandon  the  wounded  men 
o  the  brutal  revenge  of  a  savage  enemy, 
-esolved  to  return ;  and  began  his  retreat  m 
be  night,  that  he  might  be  the  less  disturb* 
h1  by  the  Indiana  Accordingly,  he  pursu- 
h1  his  route  for  two  days  without  interrup- 
ion ;  but  afterwards  sustained  some  strag- 
rling  fires  from  the  woodsi  though  the  par- 
ies of  the  enemv  were  put  to  flight  as  often 
IS  they  appeared.  In  the  beginnmg  of  July 
le  arrived  at  Fort  Prince  G^rge ;  this  ex- 
)edition  having  cost  him  about  seventy  men 
dlled  and  wounded,  mclading  five  officera 

FATE  OF  THE  GARRISON  AT  FORT 
LOUDOUN. 

In  revenge  for  these  calamities,  the  Cher- 
okees assembled  to  a  considerable  number, 
md  formed  the  blockade  of  Fort  Loudoun,  a 


small  fortification  near  the  confines  of  Vir- 
ginia, defended  by  an  inconsideFahle  garrison* 
Ul  supplied  with  provision  and  necessaries. 
After  haviirg  sustained  a  long  siege,  and 
being  reducM  to  the  utmost  distress,  captain 
Demere,  the  commander,  held  a  council 
of  war  with  the  other  officers^  to  deliberate 
uDon  thehr  present  situation ;  when  it  appear- 
ed that  their  provisions  were  entirely  ex- 
hausted ;  that  they  had  subsisted  a  conside- 
reUe  time  without  bread  upon  horse-flesh 
and  such  supplies  of  pork  and  beans  as  the 
Indian  women  could  mtroduce  by  stealth ; 
that  the  men  were  so  weakened  with  fhmine 
and  fhtigne,  that  in  a  little  tune  they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  duty ;  that,  for  two  nights 
past,  considerable  parties  had  deserted,  and 
some  thrown  themselves  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy ;  that  the  garrison  in  general 
threatened  to  abandon  their  officers,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  the  woods;  and  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  relief,  their  com- 
munication having  been  long  cut  off  from 
all  the  British  settlementa:  for  these  rea- 
sons they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  prolong  their  defence; 
and  they  should  accept  of  an  honorable  ca- 
pitulation; and  captain  Stuart  should  be 
sent  to  treat  with  the  warriors  and  the  head 
men  of  the  Cherokees,  about  the  conditions 
of  their  surrender.  This  officer,  being  ac- 
cordingly diqMttched  with  full  powers,  ob- 
tamed  a  capitulation  of  the  Indums,  by 
which  the  garrison  was  permitted  to  retire. 
The  Indians  desired  that,  when  they  arrived 
at  Keowee,  the  Cherokee  prisonen  confined 
at  that  phice  should  be  released,  all  hoetili- 
ties  ceasoj  a  lasting  accommodation  be  re- 
established, and  a  regulated  trade  revived. 
In  consequence  of  thw  trea^  the  garrison 
evacuated  the  fort,  and  had  marohed  about 
fifteen  miles  on  their  return  to  Carolina, 
when  they  were  surrounded  .and  surprised 

a  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who  massacred 
1  the  officen  except  captain  Stuart,  and 
slew  five  and  twenty  of  the  soldiers:  the 
rest  were  made  prisoners,  and  distributed 
among  the  different  towns  and  villages  of 
the  nation.  Captain  Stuart  owed  his  life 
to  the  generous  intercession  of  the  little 
Carpenter,  who  ransomed  him  at  the  price 
of  ul  he  could  command,  and  conducted 
him  sale  to  Holston  River,  where  he  found 
major  Lewis  advanced  so  far  with  a  body  of 
Virginians.  The  savages,  encouraffed  by 
their  success  at  Fort  Loudoun,  unoertook 
the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  and  other  soaall 
fbrtiflcations ;  but  retired  precipitately  on 
the  approach  of  a  body  of  i»ovincia]& 

THE  BRITISH  INTERE^  E8TABUSHED 

ON  THE  OHia 

bf  the  mean  time,  the  British  interest  and 

empire  were  firmly  established  on  the  banks 

of  the  Ohio,  by  the  prudence  and  conduct 
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of  major-genenl  SUnwiz,  who  had  paased 
the  winter  at  Pittsburgh,  fixroaerl^  Du 
Queane,  and  employed  that  time  m  the 
moat  efl^tual  manner  fat  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  repaired  the  old  works,  estab- 
lished poets  of  coramunifmtion  ffym  the 
Ohio  to  Mononjfahela,  mounted  the  bastions 
tiiat  cover  the  isthmus  with  artillery,  erects 
ed  casements,  store^houses,  and  barracks, 
for  a  numerous  garrison,  and  cultivated  with 
equal  diligence  and  sucoess  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  the  Indians.  The  happy  ooo- 
sequences  of  these  measures  were  soon  ap- 
parent in  the  production  of  a  considerable 
trade  between  the  natives  and  the  merchants 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  perfect  security 
of  about  four  thousand  settlers,  who  now 
returned  to  the  quiet  possession  of  the  lands 
Irom  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
enemy  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

THE  FRENCH  UNDERTAKE  THE  SIEGE 
OF  QUEBEC. 
Thi  incidents  of  the  war  were  much 
more  important  and  decisive,  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  this  great  continent  The 
reader  will  remember  that  brigadier-gene- 
ral Murrav  was  left  to  commuid  the  gar- 
rison of  Quebec,  amounting  to  about  six 
thousand  men;  that  a  strong  squadron  of 
ships  was  stationed  at  Hal&z,  in  Nova- 
Scotia,  under  the  direction  of  load  Colville, 
an  able  and  experienced  officer,  who  had  in- 
structions .  to  revisit  Cluebec  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  as  soon  as  the  river  Saint 
lAurence  should  be  navigable;  and  that 
general  Amherst,  the  commandeiwin-chief 
of  the  forces  in  America,  wintered  in  New- 
York,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  assemble 
his  troops  in  the  spring,  and  recommence 
his  ooerations  for  the  entire  reduction  of 
Canada.  General  Murray  neglected  no  step 
Uiat  could  be  taken  by  the  most  vigilant 
officer  &r  maintaining  the  important  oon- 

nt  of  Quebec,  and  subduing  all  the 
er  Canada;  the  inhabitantB  of  which 
actually  submitted,  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
[See  note  AH,  at  the  end  of  this  VoL] 
The  garrison,  however,  within  the  walls  or 
Quetec,  sujSered  greatly  from  the  excessive 
cold  in  the  winter,  and  the  want  of  vegetap 
Ues  and  fresh  nrovision ;  insomuch  tha^  be- 
fore the  end,  or  April,  one  thousand  soldiers 
were  dead  of  the  scurvv,  and  twice  that 
number  rendered  unfit  for  service.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  garrison,  when 
Mr.  Murray  received  undoubted  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  commander,  the 
chevalier  de  Levis,  was  employed  in  aasem- 
bling  his  armv,  which  had  been  cantoned  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Montreal;  that  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  he  had  com- 
pleted his  eight  battalions^  regimented  forty 


comfxanies  of  the  troops  de  Gokaie.  aad  de- 
termined to  undertake  the  siege  of  Qu^ec 
whenever  the  river  St  lAurence  afaoold  be 
so  clear  of  ice  that  he  could  use  his  four 
frigates^  and  other  vessels^  fay  means  of 
which  be  was  entirely  master  of  tlie  liver. 
The  brigadier,  consideriiig  tlie  citj  of 
Quebec  as  no  other  than  a  Strang  cantoa- 
ment,  had  projected  a  plan  of  defence,  bv 
extending  lines,  and  intrenching  his  tnops 
on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  hundred  pacest  entirelT 
commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  cil^,  and 
might  have  been  defended  by  a  ■nail  force 
against  a  formidable  army.     FascineB^  and 
every  other  necessary  for  thia  work,  had 
been  provided ;  and  in  the  month  of  April 
the  men  were  set  at  work  upon  the  pn^ect- 
ed  lines:  but  the  earth  was  so  hardened  by 
the  frost,  that  it  was  found  impraeticaUe  to 
proceed.    Being  informed  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-sixth,  that  the  enemy  had  boded 
at  Point-au-TremUe,  to  the  nomber  of  teo 
thousand  men,  with  five  hundred  savages. 
he  ordered  all  the  bridges  over  the  liver 
cape  Rouse  to  be  broken  down,  aecnied  the 
landing-pbces  at  %lleri  and  tbe  Fooka : 
and  next  day,  marching  in  penon  with  a 
strong  detachment,  and   two  fidd-pieoesw 
took  possessbn  of  an  advanteeeoos  sicaa- 
tion,  and  thus  defeated  the  8i£eniewhicb 
the  French  commander  had  laid  for  ootta^ 
off  the  posts  which  the  Engliafa  had  eitab> 
lished.    These  beinff  all  witfadiawa,  the 
brigadier  that  same  anemooo  maiched  bKk 
to  Quebec,  with  little  or  no  loss,  altfaoi^ 
his  rear  was  harassed  by  the  enemy.   Here 
he  formed  a  resolution  which  had  been  cea- 
syred  by  some  critics  in  war,  as  a  measme 
that  savored  more  of  youthful  »mp»^—ft> 
and  overboiling  courage,  than  of  that  mib- 
tary  discretion  which  ou^ht  to  distingiDsh  i 
commander  in  such  a  debcate  aitnatkn ;  bat 
it  is  more  easy  to  censure  with  an  appear- 
ance of  reason,  than  to  act  in  aoch  circsB- 
stances  with  any  certainty  of  auoeesa  Mr. 
Murray,  in  his  letter  to  the  aecietaiy  of 
state,  declared,  that,  althon^  the  enean^ 
were  greatly  superior  to  him  m  nnrafaer«y^ 
when  ne  considered  that  the  Rnglj^  fiveee 
were  habituated  to  victory,  that  they  were 
provided  with  a  fine  train  of  fidd-artillaT ; 
that,  in  shutting  them  at  ooce  witfaia  uie 
walls,  he  should  liave  risked  hia  whole  slake 
on  the  single  chance  of  defending*  a  wretch- 
ed fortification ;  a  chance  which  could  not 
be  much  lessened  by  an  action  in  the  fi^ 
though  such  an  action  woald  doable  the 
chance  of  success;  for  these  reaaoaa  he  de^ 
termined  to  hazard  a  battle;   shonld  the 
event  prove  unprosperous,  he  leaolved  to 
hold  out  the  place  to  the  last  eztieaiity: 
then  to  retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  or 
Coudres,  with  the  remainder  of  the  gairisoe. 
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nd  there  wait  for  a  reinforcement  In  pur- 
aance  of  these  reeolationB  he  gave  the  n^ 
esflary  orders  ofver  night ;  and  on  the  twen- 
y-eighth  day  of  April,  at  half  an  hour  after 
ix  in  the  morning,  marched  out  vith  his 
ittle  army  of  three  thousand  men,  which  he 
jTOied  on  the  heights  in  order  of  battle, 
['he  right  brigade,  commanded  by  colonel 
larton,  consisted  of  the  regiments  of  Am- 
lerst,  Anstruther,  W^bh,  and  the  second 
attftlion  of  Royal  Americans ;  the  left,  un- 
er  colonel  Fraser,  was  formed  of  the  regi- 
nents  of  Kennedy,  Lascelles,  Townshend, 
nd  the  Highlanders.  Otway's  regiment, 
nd  the  thiM  battalion  of  Royal  Americans, 
oDstituted  the  corps  de  reserve.  Major 
)a]ling*s  corps  of  light  infontiy  covered 
be  right  flank;  the  left  was  secured  by 
aptain  Huzzen's  company  of  rangers,  and 
ne  hundred  volunteers,  under  the  command 
f  captain  Donald  Macdonald;  and  each 
attalion  was  supplied  with  two  field-pieces, 
trigadier  Murray,  having  reconnoitred  the 
nemy,  perceived  their  van  had  taken  pos- 
esBion  of  the  rising  grounds  about  three 
uarters  of  a  mile  in  his  front;  hot  that 
heir  army  was  on  the  march  in  one  column, 
i^hinkinff  this  was  the  critical  moment  to 
ttack  them  before  they  were  formed,  he 
dvanced  towards  them  with  equal  order 
nd  expedition.  They  were  soon  driven 
ram  the  heights,  though  not  without  a 
k^furm  dispute;  during  which  the  body  of 
beir  army  advanced  at  a  round  pace,  and 
)riDed  in  columns.  Their  van  consisted  of 
en  companies  of  grenadiers,  two  of  volun- 
sers,  and  four  hundred  savages;  eight  bat- 
ilions,  formed  in  four  columns,  wim  some 
odies  of  Canadians  in  the  intervals,  eonsti- 
ited  their  maui  body ;  their  rear  was  com- 
need  of  two  battalions,  and  some  Canadians 
)  the  flanks ;  and  two  thousand  Canadians 
>rmed  the  reserva  Their  whole  army 
mounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
len.  Major  Dalling,  with  great  gallantry, 
ispooooflood  their  mnadiers  of  a  bouse  and 
rind-mill  which  thev  occupied  in  order  to 
over  their  left  flank;  ana  in  this  attack 
ie  major  and  some  of  his  officers  were 
rounded;  nevertheless,  the  light  infimtry 
ursued  the  ftigitives  to  a  corps  which  was 
irraed  to  sustain  them ;  then  the  pursuers 
itJted,  and  dispersed  along  the  fttmt  of  the 
^t,  a  circumstance  which  prevented  that 
ing  from  taking  advantage  of  the  first  im- 
ression  they  hiul  made  on  the  left  of  the 
nemy.  The  light  infantry,  being  ordered 
)  regain  the  flank,  were,  in  attempting 
lis  motion,  fiiriously  charged,  and  thrown 
ito  disorder :  then  they  retired  to  the  rear 
I  such  a  shattered  condition,  that  they 
Mild  never  again  be  brought  up  during  the 
'hole  action.  Otway*s  regiment  was  in- 
andy  ordered  to  advance  fh)m  the  body  of 


reserve,  and  sustain  the  right  winff,  which 
the  enemy  twice  in  vain  attempted  to  pen- 
etrate. Meanwhile  the  left  brigade  of  die 
British  forces  did  not  remain  inactive :  they 
had  dispossessed  the  French  of  two  redoubts, 
and  sustained  with  undaunted  resolution  the 
whole  eflbrts  of  the  enemy's  right  until  they 
were  fairly  fou^t  doi^,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  reduced  to  a  handful,  notwith- 
standing the  assistance  they  received  fltom 
the  third  battalion  of  Royal  Americans, 
which  had  been  stationed  with  the  body  of 
reserve,  as  well  as  from  Kennedy's  regi- 
ment posted  in  the  centre.  The  French  at- 
tackea  with  great  impetuosity ;  and  at  length 
a  fresh  column  of  the  re^'aaeni  de  Rousil- 
lon  penetrating  the  left  wmg  of  the  Briti^ 
army,  it  gave  way ;  the  disorder  was  soon 
communicated  to  the  right ;  so  that  after  a 
very  obstinate  dispute,  which  lasted  an  hour 
and  three  quarters,  bricadier  Murray  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  with  the  loss  of 
one  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  artillery.  The  en- 
emy lost  twice  the  number  of  men,  and 
reaped  no  essential  advantage  from  their 
victory, 

QUEBEC  BESIEGED. 
Mk.  MoiRAT,  hi  from  being  dispirited 
by  his  defeat,  no  sooner  retired  within  the 
walls  of  Quebec,  than  he  resolved  to  prosf^ 
cute  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter ;  and  the  soldiers  exerted  themselves 
with  incredible  alacritv,  not  only  in  labor- 
ing at  the  works,  but  also  in  the  defence  of 
the  town,  before  which  the  enemy  had  open- 
ed trenches  on  the  very  evening  of  the  bat- 
tle. Three  ships  anchored  at  the  Foulon 
below  their  camp ;  and  for  several  days  they 
were  employed  in  landing  their  cannon, 
mortars,  and  ammunition.  Meanwhile  they 
worked  incessantly  at  their  trenches  before 
the  town ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May 
opened  one  bomb  battery  and  three  batteries 
of  cannon.  Brigadier  Murray  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  to  defend  the  place  to 
the  last  extremity :  he  raised  two  cavaliers, 
contrived  some  out-works,  and  planted  the 
ramparts  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pieces  of  artillery,  dragged  thither  mostly 
by  the  soldiery.  Though  the  enemy  can- 
nonaded the  place  with  gfreat  vivacity  the 
first  day,  their  fire  soon  slackened;  and 
their  batteries  were,  in  a  manner^  silenced 
bv  the  superior  fire  of  the  garrison :  never- 
theless, Quebec  would,  in  idl  probability, 
have  reverted  to  its  former  owners,  had  a 
French  fleet  from  Europe  got  the  start  of 
an  English  squadron  in  sailing  up  the  river. 
THE  ENEMY'S  SHIPPING  DESTROYED. 
Lonn  CoLviLLE  had  sailed  from  Halifax 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  dt  April;  but  was  re- 
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taid«d  in  hiB  pumee  by  thick  Ihgi,  contrary 
winds,  and  great  aooalB  of  ice  mting  down 
the  river.  Commodore  Swanton,  who  had 
sailed  from  Fr'^^"^  with  a  small  reinforce* 
ment,  arriveduout  the  b^Inning  of  May  at 
the  Isle  of  Bee,  in  the  river  St  Laurence, 
where,  with  two  ships,  he  purposed  U>  wait 
for  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  which  had 
separated  from  him  in  the  passage :  bat  one 
of  these,  the  Lowesto^,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Deane,  had  entered  the  harbor  of  Que- 
bec on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  and  oomsram- 
cated  to  the  governor  the  joyful  news  that 
the  squadron  was  arrived  in  die  river.  Com- 
modore Swanton  no  sooner  received  intima- 
tion iJ^at  Quebec  was  besiegjed,  than  he  sail* 
ed  up  the  river  with  all  possible  expeditioiu 
and  on  the  fifteenth  in  the  evening  anchcHred 
above  Point  Levi  The  brigadier  expresfr- 
ing  an  earnest  desire  that  the  French  squad- 
ron above  the  town  might  be  removed,  the 
commodore  ordered  captain  Schomberg  of 
the  Diana,  and  captain  Deane  of  the  Lowes- 
toffe,  to  slip  ^eir  cables  early  next  morning, 
and  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  m 
two  frigates,  two  armed  ships,  and  a  great 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  They  were  no 
sooner  m  motion  than  the  French  shifw  fled 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  One  of  their  frigates 
was  driven  on  the  rocks  above  Cape  Dia- 
mond ;  the  other  ran  ashore,  and  was  burn- 
ed at  Point-au-Tremble,  about  ten  leagues 
above  the  town:  and  all  the  oth^  vessels 
were  taken  or  destroyed, 

The  enemy  were  so  oonibunded  and  dis- 
pirited by  this  disaster,  and  the  certain  in- 
formation. Uiat  a  stronje  English  fleet  was 
idreadv  in  the  river  §t  Luirenoe,  that  in 
the  following  night  they  raised  the  sie^  of 
Quebec,  and  retreated  with  great  precipita- 
tion, leaving  their  provisions,  implements, 
and  artillery  to  governor  Murray,  who  had 
intended  to  male  a  vigorous  nlly  in  the 
morning,  and  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  which,  from  the  in* 
formation  of  prisoners  and  deserters,  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  very  practicable  sch«ne. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  selected  a  body  of 
troops,  who  were  already  under  arms,  when 
a  lieutenant,  whom  he  had  sent  out  with  a 
detachment  to  amuse  the  enemy,  came  and 
assured  him  that  their  trenches  were  aban- 
doned. He  instantly  marched  out  of  Quebec 
at  the  bead  of  his  forces,  in  hopes  of  over- 
taking and  making  an  impression  on  their 
rear,  that  he  might  have  ample  revenge  for 
ills  late  dificomlture;  but  they  had  passed 
the  river  Cape  Rouge  before  he  could  come 
up  with  their  army :  however,  he  took  some 
prisoners,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ba^rgage, 
including  their  tents,  stores,  magazmes  of 
provision  and  ammunition,  and  thirty  four 
pieces  of  battering  cannon,  ten  field-pieces, 
six  mortars,  four  petards,  a  great  number  of 


acalin^-ladders,  intrenching  tools,  and 
other  implement  for  a  siege.     Tbey  leiirei 
to  Jaques-Quaftier,  where  their  ammoubcB 
began  to  fiul,  and  they  were  ahaBdoaed  k 
great  pait  of  the  CanadiaiiB ;  so  that  dier 
resigned  all  hope  of  soooeediBg  M*i>^ 
Qnebec,  and  besan  to  take  meaaores  £r  the 
preservation  of  Mootreal,  agaiast  which  tisc 
force  under  general  Amheist  was  dim^ 
There  M.  Vandreui^  had  fixed  his  bead^qsr- 
ters,  and  there  he  proposed  to  make  hit  hr 
stand  aeainat  the  efforts  of  the  Biitish  ge^ 
laL    I&  not  only  levied  forces,  oolkcta: 
magazines^  and  erected  new  fortifioatioai  = 
the  island  of  Montreal,  hot  he  had  eves  re- 
course to  feigned  intelligence^  sad  odie 
arts  of  delusion,  to  support  the  spirits  of  tbe 
Canadians  and  their  Indian  allies,  wbidi  bad 
begnn  to  flag  in  consequence  of  Cfaeff  hose 
obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Qnd)ec  h 
must  be  owned,  he  acted  with  all  the  sgait 
and  foresight  of  an  ezpenenced  genenl  ^^ 
termined  to  exert  hiinself  for  tlK  presem- 
tion  of  the  colony,  even  tfaongh  veir  uttk 
prosoect  of  saocesB  remained.    His  ha^ 
slender  as  they  were,  depended  opoo  tkf 
natural  strengtii  of  the  ooaatiy,  Kod&fC 
almost  inaccessible  hj  woods,  monntaiDs,  ud 
morasses,  which  mi^t  have  retiided  Ik 
progress  of  the  English,  and  pntiaelaf  te? 
war  untfl  a  general  pacificatioa  cM  he 
effected.     In  the  mean  time,  naior-fesenl 
Amherst  was  diligently  empkmd  a  ttiDs^ 
measures  for  the  executioo  of  the  phs  ^ 
had  projected,  in  order  to  oomplele  tkeos- 
quest  of  Canada.    He  conveyed  isetraetiaB 
to  general  Murray,  directiDg'  him  to  adisacf 
by  water  towards  Mootreal,  with  ill  tbe 
troops  that  could  he  spared  fiom  tlie  fiinv 
son  of  Quebec.    He  detached  eokad  Hs^ 
land,  with  a  body  of  traopa  frao  Cron- 
Point,  to  take  possession  cf  ths  ]Amxi- 
Noix,  in  the  lake  Champlain,  and  from  tbexs 
penetrate  the  shortest  way  to  the  bui  (f 
the  river  St  lAurence;  while  be  \aa»i 
with  the  main  body  of  the  anoy,  aaoBi^ 
toahout  ten  thousand  men,  incloding  Iiidai& 
t^uld  proceed  fifom  the  finantieTs  cf  Ner- 
York,  by  the  rivere  of  the  Mohiwb  tad 
Oneidas,  to  the  lake  Ontario,  and  ai^^o^ 
the  river  St  Laurence  to  the  idandofMoni- 
real.    Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  tUtb^e 
particulars  could  be  ezecnted,  the  ami 
must  have  been  hemmed  in  and  eobrcK 
surrounded.    In  pursuance  of  this  pha,  ps- 
eral  Amherst  baa  provided  two  armed  doof^ 
to  cruise  in  the  late  Ontario,  under  tbeoos- 
mand of  captain  Loring;  as  well  assfrai' 
number  of  bateaux,  or  smaller  veo^^ 
tlM  transportation  of  the  troopa,  utilknr, 
ammunition,    implements,   and    hfpf^ 
Several  regiments  were  ordered  to  {inceed 
fimo  Albany  to  Oswego:  and  the  feoeii' 
taking  his  departure  firom  Schenectady,  ^ 
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le  rest  of  tlie  forcea,  in  the  latter  end  of 
one,  arrived  at  the  same  place  on  the  ninth 
ay  of  July. 

;£N.  AME^RffT  REDUCES  THE  FRENCH 
FX>RX  AT  THE  ISLE  ROYALE. 

Bein^  inibnied  that  two  French  vesaels 
vad   appeared  off  Oswegp,  he  dispatched 
»Ene  bateaux  to  Niasam,  with  intelligence 
to  capteio  Lcuring,  who  immediately  set  sail 
m  quest  of  them ;  but  they  had  escaped  his 
pursuit,  though  they  had  twice  app^red  in 
the  neij^borfaood  c^  Oswego  since  the  arri- 
val of  the  geoeral,  who  endeavored  to  amuse 
them,  by  detaching  bateaux  to  diflerent  parts 
of  the  lake.    The  army  beinff  assembled, 
and  joined  by  a  considerable  hoSj  of  Indians, 
under  the  oemmand  of  Sir  William  John- 
8CKI,  the  g^eneral  detached  colonel  Haviknd, 
with  the  light  infimtry,  the  grenadiers,  and 
one  battalioD  of  Highlanders,  to  take  poet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  assist  the  armed 
veseels  in  finding  a  passage  to  La  Galette. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  Augwt  the  army  em- 
barkedon  board  the  bateaux  and  whaie4x)at8^ 
and  proceeded  on  the  lake  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St  Laurence.    Under^ 
standing   that  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
had  run  sffround  and  was  ditebleS,  and  that 
the  other  Mid  off  La  Galette,  he  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  down  the  river  to 
Swegfttchie,  and  attack  the  French  fi>rt  at 
.   Isle  Koyale,  one  of  the  most  important  posts 
on  the  river  St  Laurence^  the  source  of 
which  it  in  a  great  measure  commands. 
On  the  seventeenth,  the  row-galleys  fell  in 
with  the  French  sloop  commanded  by  M.  de 
la  Broqnerie,  who  sarrendered  after  a  warm 
engagement    Mr.  Amherst  having  detach- 
^    ed  some  en^eera  to  reconnoitre  me  coksts 
and  islands  m  the  neighborhood  of  Isle  Roy- 
,    ale,  he  made  a  disposition  fbr  the  attack  of 
that  foftrest,  which  was  aceoxdingly  invest- 
ed, after  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
islands.    Some-  of   these  the  enemy  had 
abandoued  with  such  precipitation,  as  to 
leave  behind  a  few  scalps  they  had  taken  on 
the  Mohawk  river,  a  number  of  tools  and 
utensils,  two  swivels,  some  barrels  of  pitch, 
aod  a  lai^  quantity  of  iron.    The  Indians 
were  so  incensed  at  sight  of  the  scalps^  that 
they  burned  a  chapel  and  all  the  houses  of 
the  enemy.    Batteries  being  raised  on  the 
'     nearest  islands,  the  fort  watr  cannonaded 
not  only  by  them,  but  likewise  by  the  arm- 
ed tloops;  and  a  disposition  was  made  for 
giving  the  assault,  when  M.  Poucbart,  the 
govenjDf,  thought  proper  to  beat  a  parley, 
and  gurrender  on  capitulation.    The  gene- 
ral, having  taken  possession  of  the  fort,  found 
<      it  so  well  situated  for  commanding  the  lake 
Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  river,  Uiat  he  re- 
solved to  maintain  it  with  a  garrison,  and 
employed  some  days  m  repairing  the  fortifi- 
catkma 
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From  this  place  his  navigation  down  the 
river  St  Laurence  was  rendered  extremely 
difficult  and  dangerous,  by  a  great  number 
of  violent  rifis  or  rajpids,  and  falls ;  among 
which  he  lost  above  xourscore  men,  forty-six 
bateaux,  seventeen  whale-boats,  one  row-gal- 
ley, with  some  artillery,  stores,  and  ammu- 
nition. On  the  sixth  day  of  September  the 
troops  were  landed  on  the  island  of  Mont- 
rea],  without  any  opposition,  except  from 
some  flying  parties,  which  exchanged  a  few 
shot,  and  then  fled  with  precipitatian.  That 
suae  day  he  repaired  a  bridge  which  they 
had  broken  down  in  their  retreat;  and  after 
a  march  of  two  leagues^  formed  his  army 
on  a  plain  before  Montreal,  where  they  laid 
all  night  on  their  arms.  Montreal  is,  in 
point  of  importance,  the  second  place  in 
Canada,  situated  in  an  ishind  of  the  river 
St  Laurence,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
Quebec  and  the  Lake  Ontaria  Its  central 
situation  rendered  it  the  st^leof  the  Indian 
trade;  yet  the  fortiflcations  of  it  were  in- 
considerable, not  at  all  adequate  to  the  value 
of  the  pUce;  Greneral  Amherst  ordered 
some  pieces  of  artilleiy  to  be  brought  up 
immediately  from  the  landing-place  at  La 
Chine,  where  he  had  left  some  regiments 
for  the  security  of  the  boats,  and  determined 
to  commence  the  siege  in  form ;  but  in  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  he  received  a  letter 
ftom  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil  by  two  offi- 
oers,  demanding  a  capitulation ;  which,  after 
some  letters  had  passed  between  the  two 
generals,  was  granted  upon  as  fhvorable 
terms  as  the  French  had  reason  to  expect, 
considering  that  general  Murray,  with  the 
troops  from  Quebec,  had  by  this  time  landed 
on  me  island;  and  colonel  Haviland,  with 
the  body  under  his  command,  had  just  ar- 
rived on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  onposite 
to  Montreal ;  circumstances  equally  mvora- 
ble  and  surprising,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
difforent  routes  £ey  pursued,  through  an 
enemy's  country,  where  they  had  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  motions  of  each  other.  Had 
any  accident  retarded  the  progress  of  gene- 
ral Amherst,  the  reduction  of  Montreal 
would  have  been  attempted  by  general  Mur- 
ray, who  embarked  with  his  troops  at  Que- 
bec on  board  of  a  great  number  of  smdl 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Deane  in  the  Diana.  This  gentleman, 
with  uncommon  abilities,  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  an  unknown,  dangerous,  and 
intricate  navigation ;  and  conducted  the  voy- 
age with  such  success,  that  not  a  single 
vessel  was  lost  in  the  expedition.  M.  de 
Levis,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  watched  the 
motions  of  general  Murray,  who,  in  advan- 
cing  up  the  river,  published  manifestoes 
among  the  Canadians,  which  produced  all 
the  effect  he  could  desire.  Almost  HI  the 
parishes  on  the  south  shore,  as  for  as  the 
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river  Sorrel,  sabmitted,  and  toolt  the  oath 
of  neutrality :  and  lord  Rollo  disarmed  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  shore,  as  far  as 
Trois  Rivieres,  which,  though  the  capital 
of  a  district,  being  no  more  than  an  open 
villaffe,  was  taken  without  resistance.  In  a 
word,  general  Amherst  took  possession  of 
Montr^,  and  thus  completed  the  conquest 
of  ail  Canada ;  a  conquest  the  most  impor- 
tant of  any  that  ever  the  British  arms 
achieved,  whether  we  consider  the  safety 
of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America, 
now  secured  from  invasion  and  encroach- 
ment; the  extent  and  iertili^  of  the  coun- 
try subdued ;  or  the  whole  Inman  commerce 
thus  transferred  to  the  traders  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  terms  of  the  capitulation  may 
perhaps  be  thought  rather  too  &vorable,  as 
the  enemy  were  actually  inclosed,  and  des- 
titute of  all  hope  of  rehef :  but  little  points 
like  these  ought  always  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  consideration  of  great  objects ;  and  the 
finishing  the  conquest  of  a  great  country 
without  bloodshed  redounds  as  much  to  the 
'  honor  as  it  argues  the  humani^  of  general 
Amherst,  wao^  conduct  had  been  irre- 
proachable during  the  whole  course  of  the 
American  operations.  At  the  same  tune,  it 
must  be  allowed  he  was  extremely  fortunate 
in  having  subordinate  commanders,  who  per- 
fi)ctly  corresponded  with  his  ideas;  and  a 
body  of  troops  whom  no  labors  could  dis- 
courage, whom  no  dangers  could  dismay. 
Sir  WiDtam  Johnston,  with  a  power  of  au- 
thority «nd  insinuation  peculiar  to  himself, 
not  only  maintained  a  surprising  ascenden- 
cjr  over  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  but  kept  them  within  the  bounds  of 
such  salutary  restraint,  that  not  one  single 
act  of  inhumanity  was  perpetrated  by  them 
during  the  whole  course  or  this  expedition. 
The  zeal  and  conduct  of  brigadier-general 
Gage,  the  undaunted  spirit  and  enterprising 
genius  of  general  Murrajr,  the  diligence  and 
activity  or  colonel  Haviland,  happily  co- 
operated in  promoting  this  great  event 
FRENCH  SHIPS  DESTROYED,  Ac 
Thb  French  ministry  had  attempted  to 
succor  Montreal  by  e<|uipping  a  considera- 
ble number  of  store-ships,  and  sending  them 
out  in  the  spring  under  convoy  of  a  frigate ; 
but  as  their  officers  understood  that  the  Brit- 
ish squadron  hsd  sailed  up  the  river  St 
Laurence  before  their  arrival,  they  took  shel- 
ter in  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  coast  of 
Acadia,  where  they  did  not  long  remain  un- 
molested. Captain  Byi^on,  who  commanded 
the  ships  of  war  that  were  left  at  Louisbourg, 
having  received  intelligence  of  them  from 
brigadier-general  Whitmore,  sailed  thither 
with  his  squadron,  and  found  them  at  an- 
chor. The  whole  fleet  consisted  of  one 
frigate,  two  large  store-ships,  and  nineteen 
sau  of  smaller  vessels ;  the  greater  part  of 


which  had  been  taken  fiom  the 
of  Great  Britain ;  all  these  were 
together  with  two  batteries  which 
raised  for  their  protection.     Tlie   Freac 
town,  consisting  of  two  handred  Imaiwh,  %te 
demolished,  and  the  settlemeot  total! j  rned 
All  the  French  subjects  inbafaiting'  the  is- 
ritories  from  the  bay  of  Fonda  to  the  faaBc 
of  the  river  St  Laurence,  and  all  the  h- 
dians  through  that  tract  of  oountjj,  wvr? 
now  subdued,  and  sulgectsd  to  the  £kigiM: 
government    In  the  mooth  of  Deceive: 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  Freodi  fsnkmwaa 
of  Miramachi,  fuckebnctoo,  and  other  phce 
lying  alon^  the  gulf  of  St  IjuireDee,  mo* 
their  submission  by  depatiea  to  ccdcsiel  Rrs. 
who  commanded  in  Fort  GunbeiiaDd  it 
ChigneetOL    They  afterwards  renewed  tka 
submission  m  the  most  fimnal  manoer  bf 
subscribing  articles,  by  which  they  oblig^ 
themselves,  and  the  peofde  they  repveseatei 
to  repair  in  the  spring  to  Bay  Verte,  wrs: 
all  their  e&cts  and  shippiDg,  to  he  di^nsed 
of  according  to  the  durectioii  of  oi^eee. 
Laurence,  governor  of  Halifey,  in  Aoo- 
Scotia.    They  were  aocompanied  by  twD 
Indian  chie&  of  the  natioo  of  the  Jfick- 
macks,  a  powerful  and  nnmefoos  people. 
now  become  entirely  dependent  opoB  hii 
Britannic  nujesty.    in  a  ward,  fay  the  eoo- 
ouest  of  Canada,  the  Indian  farAimie.  ia  ks 
full  extent^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fi^ 
lish.    The  French  interest  among  the  str- 
age  tribes,  inhabiting  an  inuneBselnct  of 
country,  was  totally  extinguished ;  aodthe^ 
American  poooooakms  shnmk  iritha  the 
limits  of  Louisiana,  an  infimt  colony  on  the 
south  of  the  Mississippi,  which  the  BoBOt^ 
arms  may  at  any  time  easily  enhdoeL 

DEMOLITION  OF  LOUISBOUBG. 

Thx  conquest  of  Canada  being  achiefsi 
nothmg  now  remained  to  be  done  in  Neith 
America,  except  the  demolition  of  thefisti- 
fications  of  Looisboarg  on  the  iabad  dtdft 
Breton ;  for  which  purpoee  some  aUe  e^ 
neers  had  been  sent  fnxn  langiami  wiik  tbe 
ships  commanded  by  captain  ^ron.  Jk 
means  of  mmes  artfully  disposed  and  veil 
constructed,  the  fortifications  were  rafaeed 
to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  glacis  was  fefei^ 
and  the  ditches  were  filled.  AU  the  ntffierr, 
ammunition,  and  imfdements  of  wn;  veie 
conveyed  to  Halifax;  but  the  banadsvere 
repaired,  so  as  to  accommodate  three  hm- 
dred  men  occasionally;  the  boBpitil,  wiib 
the  private  houses,  were  left  standhig.  The 
French  still  possessed,  upon  the  ooatiiieat 
of  America,  the  fertile  ooontry  lyii^  ob 
each  side  of  the  great  river  'MiaiaippL 
which  disembpgues  itself  into  the  fdf  of 
Florida ;  but  the  colony  was  ao  thiiOT  peo- 
pled, and  so  ill  provided,  that,  hr  frn  b^ 
ing  formidable,  it  scarcely  oooid  beve  ab- 
sisted,  unless  the  British  traders  hsd  bea 
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ue  and  treacherous  enough  to  supply  it 
om  time  to  time  with  provisions  and  ne- 
MBaries.  The  same  inifimaous  commerce 
as  carried  on  with  divers  French  planta- 
0D8  in  the  West  Indies ;  insomuch  that  the 
overnors  of  provinces,  and  commanders  of 
le  squadrons  stationed  in  those  seas,  made 
trmai  complaints  of  it  to  the  ministry, 
'be  temptation  of  extraordinary  profit  ex- 
ited the  merchants,  not  only  to  assist  the 
nemies  of  their  country,  but  also  to  run  all 
sks  in  eludinff  the  vigilance  of  the  legis- 
iture.  The  inhabitants  of  Martinique  found 
plentiful  market  of  provision  furnished  by 
te  British  subjects  at  the  Dutch  islands  of 
iustatia  and  Cfura^^ :  and  those  that  were 
ittled  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  were 
ipplied  in  the  same  manner  at  the  Spanish 
ittlement  of  Monte-Christo. 

INSURRECTION  IN  JAMAICA. 
While  the  British  commanders  exerted 
lemselves  by  sea  and  land  with  the  most 
ludable  spirit  of  vigilance  and  courage 
^inst  the  ibreig[n  adversaries  of  their 
>unti7,  ^®  colonists  of  Jamaica  ran  the 
tost  imminent  hazard  of  being  extirpated 
f  a  domestic  enemy.  The  negro-slaves 
r  that  island,  grown  insolent  in  the  con- 
implation  of  their  own  formidable  numbers, 
r  by  observing  the  supine  indolence  of  their 
rasters,  or  stimulated  by  that  appetite  for 
berty  so  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  be- 
an, m  the  course  of  this  year,  to  entertain 
lougbts  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  bv  means 
fa  general  insurrection.  AasemUies  were 
eld  and  plans  revolved  for  this  purpose. 
it  length  they  concerted  a  scheme  ror  rising 
1  arms  all  at  once  in  different  parts  of  the 
iland,  in  order  to  massacre  all  the  white 
len,  and  take  possession  of  the  government 
*hey  agreed  tliat  this  design  should  be  put 
1  execution  immediately  after  the  departure 
f  the  fleet  for  Europe ;  but  their  plan  was 
efeated  by  their  ignorance  and  impatience, 
'hose  of  the  conspirators  that  belonged  to 
iptain  Forest's  estate  being  impelled  by 
le  fumes  of  intoxication,  fell  suddenly  upon 
le  overseer,  while  he  sat  at  supper  with 
>me  friends,  and  butchered  the  whole  com- 
any.  Being  immediately  joined  l^  some 
^  their  oonfoderates,  they  attacked  the 
eighboring  plantations,  where  they  repeat- 
d  the  same  barbarities ;  and,  seizing  all  the 
rms  and  ammunition  that  fell  in  their  way, 
egan  to  grow  formidable  to  the  colony, 
lie  governor  no  sooner  received  intimation 
r  this  disturbance,  than  he,  by  proclamation, 
objected  the  colonists  to  martial  law.  All 
ther  business  was  interrupted,  and  every 
lan  took  to  his  arms.  The  regular  troops, 
pined  by  the  troop  of  militia,  and  a  con- 
iderable  number  of  volunteers,  marched 
rom  Spanish  Town  to  Saint  Mary*s,  where 
tie  msurrection  began,  and  skirmished  with 


the  insurgents:  but  as  they  declined  stand- 
ing any  regular  engagement,  and  trusted 
chiefly  to  bush-fightmff,  the  governor  em- 
ployed agamst  them  the  free  blacks,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  cf  the  wild  ne- 
groes, now  peaceably  setUed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government  These  auxilia- 
ries, in  consideration  of  a  price  set  upon  the 
heads  of  the  rebels,  attacked  them  m  their 
own  way,  slew  them  by  surprise,  until  their 
strength  was  broken,  and  numbers  made 
away  with  themselves  in  despair;  so  that 
the  msurrection  was  supposed  to  be  oueUed 
about  the  beginning  of  May :  but  in  June  it 
broke  out  again  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
the  rebels  were  reinforced  to  a  very  con- 
siderable number.  The  regular  troops  and 
the  militia,  joined  by  a  body  of  sailors,  formed 
a  camp,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Spragge,  who  sent  out  detachments  agamst 
the  negroes,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  some  taken ;  but  the  rest,  inst^ 
of  submitting,  took  shelter  in  the  woods  and 
mountains.  The  prisoners,  being  tried  and 
found  guflty  of  rebellion,  were  put  to  death 
by  a  variety  of  tortures.  Some  were  hanged, 
some  beheaded,  some  burned,  and  some  meed 
alive  upon  gibbets.  One  of  these  last  lived 
eight  days  ttnd  eighteen  hours,  suroended 
under  a  vertical  sun,  without  being  refreshed 
by  <Nie  drop  of  water,  or  receiving  any  man- 
ner of  sustenance.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
insurrections  for  the  future,  the  justices  as- 
sembled at  the  sessions  of  the  peace  estab- 
lished regulations,  importing,  that  no  negro- 
slave  should  be  allowed  to  quit  his  planta- 
tion without  a  white  conductor,  or  a  ticket 
of  leave ;  that  every  negro  playing  at  anv 
sort  of  fame  should  be  scourged  through 
the  pubhc  streets ;  that  every  publican  suf- 
fering such  gaming  in  his  house  should  for- 
feit forty  sellings;  that  every  proprietor 
suffering  his  negroes  to  beat  a  drum,  blow  a 
horn,  or  make  any  other  noise  in  his  planta- 
tion, should  be  fined  ten  pounds ;  and  every 
overseer  allowing  these  irregularities  should 
pay  half  that  sum,  to  be  demanded,  or  dis- 
trained for,  bj  any  civil  or  military  officer ; 
that  every  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  should 
wear  a  blue  cross  on  his  right  shoulder,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment ;  that  no  mulatto,  In- 
dian, or  negro,  should  hawk  or  sell  anyUiing, 
except  fteSa  fish  or  milk,  on  pain  of  beins^ 
scourged ;  that  mm  and  punch  houses  should 
be  shut  up  during  divine  service  on  Sundays, 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  killings ;  and 
that  those  who  had  petit  licenses  diould  shut 
up  their  houses  on  other  nights  at  nme 
o'clock. 

ACTION  AT  SEA  OFF  HISPANIOLA. 

Norrw  iTHif fAWMwo  these  examples  and 
regulations,  a  body  of  rebellious  negroes 
still  subsisted  in  places  that  were  deemed 
inaccessible  to  regular  forces;   and 'from 
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these  they  made  nocturnal  irruptioDa  into 
the  neareet  plantatkmSf  where  the^r  acted 
with  all  the  wantonneaa  of  barbarity:  ao 
that  tbe  people  of  Jamaica  were  oUiged  to 
conduct  themaelvea  with  the  utmost  vi^i- 
knee  and  circumapectioo ;  while  rear-ttd- 
miral  Hohnea,  who  commanded  at  sea,  took 
eyerr  precautioo  to  secure  the  island  from 
insult  or  invasion.  He  not  only  took  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  Jamaica,  hot  also 
contrired  and  executed  schemes  for  annoy- 
ing the  enemy.  Havioff  in  the  month  of 
October  received  inteUigenee  that  five 
'fV^ach  frigates  were  equipped  at  Cape 
Francois,  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  in 
order  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships  to 
Europe,  he  stationed  the  ships  under  his 
command  in  such  a  mann^  as  was  meet 
likely  to  intercept  this  fleet;  and  his  dispo- 
sition was  attcHided  with  suooeaa.  The 
enemy  sailed  from  the  Cape,  to  the  number 
of  eight  sail,  on  the  sixteenth ;  and  next 
day  they  were  chased  by  the  king's  ships 
the  Hampshire,  Lively,  and  Boreas;  which 
however  suule  small  progress,  as  there  was 
little  wind,  and  that  vaxiaMe.  In  the  even- 
ing the  fareese  freshened;  and  abom  mid- 
night the  Borees  came  up  with  the  Sirenne, 
commanded  by  commodore  ATOartie.  They 
engaged  with  great  vivacity  for  about  twen- 
ty-five minutes,  when  the  Sirenne  shot 
ahead,  and  made  the  best  of  her  way.  The 
Boreas  was  so  damaged  in  her  riggmg^  that 
she  could  not  close  with  the  enemy  again 
till  next  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  action  was  roiewed  off  the  east  end  of 
Cuba,  and  maintained  till  forty  niinutes  past 
four,  when  Mr.  M'Carlie  struck.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Hampshire  and  Lively  gave 
chase  to  the  other  four  French  frigates, 
which  steered  to  the  southward  with  all 
the  sail  they  eoeld  carry,  in  order  to  reach 
the  west  end  of  Tortuga,  and  shelter  them- 
selves in  Port-au-Prince.  On  the  eighteenth 
the  Lively,  by  the  help  of  her  oars,  came 
up  with  the  Valeui,  at  half  an  hour  past 
seven  in  the  moming ;  and  after  a  hot  action, 
which  continued  an  hour  and  a  hal(  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  submit  The  Hamp* 
shire  stood  after  the  other  three,  and  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  ran  up  between  the 
duke  de  Choiseul  and  the  prince  Edward. 
These  she  engaged  at  the  same  time ;  but 
the  first,  having  the  advai^age  of  the  wind« 
made  her  retreat  into  Port-au-Paix ;  the 
other  ran  ashore  about  two  leagues  to  Ite- 
ward,  and  struck  her  colors :  but  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Hampshire  the  enemy  set  her 
on  fire,  and  she  blew  up.  This  was  also 
the  fote  of  the  Fleur  de  Lys,  which  had  run 
into  Fresh-water  Bay,  a  little  further  to  lee- 
ward of  Port-au-Prince.  Thus,  by  the  pru- 
dent disposition  of  admiral  Holmes,  and  the 
gallantry  of  his  three  captains  Norbttry, 


Uvedale,  and  Maitland,  two  lu^e  fiigstei 
of  the  enemy  were  taken,  and  tbxee  dertiuy 
ed.    The  spirit  of  the  offioexs  was  liappu . 
supported   by  an  unoosBBOo.   ezertam  & 
coorage  in  the  men,  who  cbeeriblfy  csfBf- 
ed  in  the  most  dangerous  eoteriiraea.   i&- 
mediatdy  after  the  capCore  of  the  Frenct 
frigates,  eight  of  the  eneam^s  psivaieea 
were  destroyed  or  hnmgbt  mte  Jamsica. 
Two  of  these,  namely,  the  Vainqoecr  a 
ten  guns,  sixteen  swivels,  and  ninety  mea, 
and  the  Mackau  of  six  8wivei%  end  C^eee. 
men,  had  run  into  dioal  water  in  Cunriier' 
land  harbor,  on  the  island  of  Coin.    The 
boats  of  the  Trent  and  BcMPeas,  itmnoed  onkr 
the  divectioii  of  the  lieutenants  M3kr  and 
Stuart,  being  rowed  np  to  the  VeiD^seor, 
boarded  and  took  pooBrepion  nndcr  a  ckse 
fire,  after  having  sormamited  meay  oCber 
difficulties.    The  Mackan  was  taken  with- 
out any  resistance:  then  tlie  boats  pneeec* 
ed  against  the  Guespe,  of  ^gfat  gims,  isd 
eighty-five  men,  which  laid  at  anchor  (e- 
ther  up  in  the  Lagoon;    hot  before  tfacy 
came  up  the  enemy  had  set  her  on  fire,  aad 
abe  was  destroyed. 

GALLANT  BEHAVIOR  OF  CAFTAIICS 
OBRI£N  AND  TAYLOR. 

Tbk  same  activity  and  resolalioa  dtstio- 
goished  the  captains  and  cifliccis  hehnfMjT 
to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Sh  iuMS 
Douglas  oflT  the  Leewaid  Isiank    hi  the 
month  of  September,  tlie  captsinB  Okiea 
and  Taylor,  of  the  ships  Tem]ue  and  GiifiB, 
being  on  a  joint  cruise  ofiT  the  Uaiids  Gn- 
nadu,  received  intelligeiice  that  the  Tufm, 
formerly  a  British  sloop  of  war,  which  W 
bc«n  taken  by  the  enemy,  then  laid  at  aih 
cbor,  together  with  three  fkrivaleem,  asder 
protection  ci  three  forts  on  the  island,  nil- 
ed  thither  in  order  to  attack  them,  and  theff 
enterprise  was  crowned  with  eoeoeaa  After 
a  warm  engagement,  which  kuted  sevenl 
hours,  the  enemy's  batteries  were  sfleseei 
and  indeed  demolished,  and  the  ISng^ 
captains  took  possessbn  of  the  foar  pnaes. 
They  afterwards  entered  another  faarhDr  at 
that  idand,  having  firrt  demolished  analber 
fort;  and  there  £ey  laid  fimr  days  uano- 
lested,  at  the  expiration  of  wfaidi  thsy  car- 
ried off  three  oth»  prises.    In  their  lemm 
to  Antigua,  they  feu  in  with  tinrteea  dufs 
bound  to  Martinique  with  provisioBii  and 
took  them  all  without  raaistanoe.  Abostihe 
same  time  eight  or  nine  privateers  were 
tafcra  by  the  ships  which  oomraodoR  Sff 
James  IJonghs  empkiyed  in  craiaiBg  maad 
the  island  of  Gnadaloape^  so  that  the  Brrt- 
ish  commerce  in  tiiosa  seas  flomished  oa^ 
his  care  and  protection. 
TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  BAST  OTODR 

In  the  East  Indies  the  Br^ish  amift21 
continued  to  prosper.  After  the  ledactioe 
of  Arcot,  the  garrisons  of  Permsood  aai 
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Lllamparva  sarrendered  themselvefl  prison- 
rs  of  war  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
'almouth  obliged  the  Hanem,  a  French 
bip  from  Megay,  to  run  ashore  to  the 
oithward  of  Pondicherry.  The  important 
3ttleroent  of  Carical  was  reduced  by  the 
?a  and  land  forces  commanded  by  rear- 
dmiral  Cornish,  and  major  Monson,  and 
le  Frencb  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war; 
ad  colonel  Coote  formed  the  blockade  of 
'ondicherry  by  land,  while  the  harbor  was 
cset  by  the  Kiglish  squadron. 

ACfflEVEMENTS  IN  THE  BAY  OF 
QUIBERON. 

No  action  of  importance  was  in  the  course 
r  this  year  achieved  by  the  naval  force  of 
rreat  Britain  in  the  seas  of  Europe^  A 
owerful  squadron  still  remained  in  the  bay 
f  Qaiberon,  in  order  to  amuse  and  employ 

body  of  French  forces  on  that  part  or  the 
oast,  and  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the 
nemy;  though  the  principal  aim  of  this 
rmaBient  seems  to  have  been  to  watch, 
nd  detain  the  few  French  ships  which  had 
an  into  the  river  Yillaine,  after  the  defeat 
f  Conflans;  an  object,  the  importance  of 
rhich  will  doubtless  astonish  posterity.  The 
eet  employed  in  this  service  was  altei^ 
ately  commanded  by  Admiral  Boecawen 
nd  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  officers  of  distin- 
tiished  abilities,  whose  talents  might  have 
een  surely  rendered  subservient  to  much 
Tester  national  advantages.  All  that  Mr. 
k»cawen  could  do  in  Siis  circumscribed 
cene  of  action  was,  to  take  possession  of  a 
mall  island  near  the  river  Yannes,  which 
e  caused  to  be  cultivated,  and  planted  with 
ecfeiables,  for  the  use  of  the  men  infected 
nth  scorbutic  disorders  arising  from  salt 
revision,  sea  air,  and  want  of  proper  exer- 
ise.  In  the  month  of  September,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  who  had  by  this  time  relieved 
fr.  Boscawen,'  detached  the  gallant  lord 
lowe,  in  the  Magnaniipe,  wiu  the  ships 
'rince  Frederic  am  Bedford,  to  reduce  the 
ttle  island  of  Dumet,  about  three  miles  in 
mgtb,  and  two  in  brewith,  abounding  with 
"esh  water.  It  was  defended  by  a  small 
)irt,  mounted  with  nine  cannon,  and  manned 
rith  one  company  of  the  regiment  of  Bour- 
OD,  who  surrendered  in  a  very  short  time 
^er  the  ships  had  begun  the  attack  By 
lis  small  conquest  a  considerable  expense 
^as  saved  to  the  nation  in  the  article  of 
"ansports  employed  to  carry  water  for  the 
Be  of  the  squadron. 

Admiral  Rodney  still  maintained  his  for- 
ler  station  off*  the  coast  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
)  observe  what  should  pass  at  tiie  mouth  of 
le  Seine.  In  the  month  of  July,  while  he 
overed  in  this  neighborhood,  &^e  large  flatp 
ottomed  boats,  laden  with  cannon  aid  shot, 
)t  sail  from  Uarfleur  in  the  middle  of  the 
ay,  with  their  cobra  flying,  as  if  they  had 
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set  the  English  squadron  at  defiance;  for 
the  walls  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  even  the 
adjacent  hills,  were'covered  with  spectators, 
assembled  to  behold  the  issue  of  this  adven- 
ture. Having  reached  the  river  of  Caen, 
they  stood  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
the  riioals,  intendmg  to  amuse  adminl  Rod- 
ney till  night,  and  then  proceed  under  cover 
of  the  danmees.  He  perceived  their  drift, 
and  gave  directions  to  his  small  vessels  to 
be  rmdy,  that,  as  soon  as  daylight  foiled, 
they  should  ma!ke  all  the  sail  they  could  for 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ome,  in  order  to 
out  off  the  enemy^s  retreat,  while  he  him- 
self stood  with  the  larger  ships  to  the  steep 
coast  of  Port  Bassin.  The  sctieme  succeed- 
ed to  his  wish.  The  enemy,  seeing  their 
retreat  cut  ofl;  ran  ashore  at  Port  Bassin, 
where  the  admiral  destroyed  them,  together 
with  the  small  fort  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  defence  of  this  harbor.  Each  of 
those  vessels  was  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  capable  of  containing  four  hundred  men 
for  a  short  passage.  What  their  destinatkm 
was  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine ;  but 
the  French  had  provided  a  great  number  of 
these  transports;  for  ten  escaped  into  the 
river  Ome  leading  to  Caen ;  and  in  ponse- 
quence  of  this  disaster  one  hundred  were 
unloaded,  and  sent  up  again  to  Rouen.  This 
was  not  all  the  damage  that  the  enemy  sus- 
tained on  this  part  of  the  coast  In  the 
month  of  November,  captain  Ourry,  of  the 
Acteon,  chased  a  large  privateer,  and  drove 
her  ashore  between  Cape  Barfleur  and  La 
Hogue,  where  she  perished.  The  cutters 
belonging  to  admiral  Rodney's  squadron 
scoured  the  coast  towards  Dieppe,  where  a 
considerable  fishery  was  carried  on,  and 


whei^  they  took  or  destroyed  near  fortv 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Though 
the  English  navv  suffered  nothing  from  &e 
French  during  tbis  period,  it  sustained  some 
damage  from  the  weather.  The  Conqueror, 
a  new  ship  of  the  line,  was  lost  in  the  chan- 
nel, on  the  island  of  St  Nicholas,  but  the 
crew  and  cannon  were  saved.  The  Lyme, 
of  twenty  guns,  foundered  in  the  Categat, 
in  Norway,  and  fiitv  of  the  men  perished ; 
and,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  tender  belonging 
to  the  Dublin,  commanded  by  commodore 
Sir  James  Douglas,  was  lost  in  a  single 
wind,  with  a  hundred  chosen  manners. 

Of  the  domestic  transactions  relating  to 
the  war,  the  most  considerable  was  the 
equipment  of  a  powerfiil  armament  destined 
for  some  secret  expedition.  A  numerous 
body  of  foroes  was  assembled,  and  a  gfoat 
number  of  transports  collected  at  Ports- 
mouth. Generals  were  nominated  to  the 
command  of  this  enterprise.  The  troops 
wero  actoally  embarked  with  a  great  train 
of  artillery ;  and  the  eves  of  the  whole  na- 
tion were  attentively  fixed  upon  this  arma- 
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ment,  which  codd  not  have  been  prepared 
without  incurring  a  prodigious  expense. 
Notwithstanding  these  preparations,  the 
whole  summer  waa  spent  in  idleness  and  in- 
actioD ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sesMO 
the  undertaking  was  laid  aaidie.  The  people 
did  not  hH  to  clamor  against  the  inactivity 
of  the  summer,  and  complained  that,  noC- 
withstanding  the  immense  subsidies  granted 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  no  stroke  of 
importance  was  struck  in  Europe  for  the 
advantage  of  Great  Britain;  but  that  her 
treasure  was  lavished  upon  fruitless  parade, 
or  a  Gernum  alliance  still  more  pemiciona 
It  must  be  owned  indeed,  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  annoy  the  enemy  on  British 
prificiples;  for  the  surrender  of  Montreal 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken,  and  of  the  measores 
concerted  in  the  coarse  of  the  preceding 
year.  It  will  be  allowed,  we  apprehend 
that  the  expense  incurred  by  the  arontmeDt 
at  Portsmouth,  and  the  body  of  troops  there 
detained,  woukl  have  been  sufficient,  if 
properly  applied,  to  reduce  the  island  of 
Maritius  in  the  Indian  ocean^  Martinique  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  Minorca  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  all  these  three  w^e  objects  of 
importance.  In  all  profaabtlity,  the  dengn 
of  the  armament  was  either  to  intimidate 
the  French  into  proposals  of  peace ;  to  make 
a  diversion  from  the  Rhine,  by  alarming  the 
coast  of  Bretagne ;  or  to  throw  over  a  body 
of  troops  into  Flanders,  to  eflbct  a  junction 
with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bninswiek, 
who,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
had  made  an  irruptioo  as  mr  as  the  Lower 
Rhine^  and  even  crossed  that  river;  but  he 
miscarried  in  the  executioa  of  his  design^ 

AOTRONOMERS  SENT  TO  THE  EAST 
1NDIE& 

In  the  midst  of  these  aknna  some  regard 
was  paid  to  the  inrorovements  of  natural 
knowledge.  The  Royal  Society  having 
made  application  to  the  king,  representing 
that  there  would  be  a  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  disk  of  the  sun,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
June;  and  that  there  vras  reason  to  hope 
the  parallax  of  that  planet  mi^ht  be  more 
accurately  determined  by  muing  proper 
observations  of  this  phenomenon  at  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  near  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  at  Bencoolen  in  the  East  Indies,  his 
majesty  granted  a  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expense  of  sending  able  astronomers  to 
those  two  places,  and  ordered  a  ship  of  war 
to  be  equipped  for  their  conveyance.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Nevil  Maskelyne  and  Mr. 
Robert  Waddington  were  appointed  to  make 
the  observations  at  St  Helena;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Mason  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dixon 
undertook  the  voyage  to  Bencoolen,  on  the 
island  of  Sumatra  (§). 


EARTHQUAKES  IN  STRIA. 

Except  the  countries  that  were  Bgtvalj 
the  scenes  of  war,  no  political  revQluUDB  or 
disturbance  disquieted  the  seaenl  tn»qc^ 
lity.    Syria,  indeed*  felt  au  the  bomcs  m 
wreck  of  a  dreadful  earthquake,  piuuatifal 
in  repeated  shocka,  whicu  bc^m  ob  iht 
thirteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  seighkv- 
hood  of  Tripoli  A  great  mnnber  of  hosK^ 
were  overthrown   at    Seyde,    and    maav 
people  buried  under  the  ruinsL    It  was  ie^, 
through  a  space  of  ten  tiioaaaDd  aqotre 
leagues,  comprehending^  the  OMMBtunB  st 
Libanus  and  AntiUbanu?,  with  an  in£mt? 
nundMr  of  villages^  that  were  redaoed  t:> 
heaps  of  rubbish.    At  Acta,  or  PUikEu 
the  sea  overflowed  ita  bankai,  and  posed 
into  the  streets,  though  eight  feet  ahoR  tfae 
levd  of  the  water.    Ti»e  eky  of  S^bet 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  tbe  greatest  pin 
of  its  inhabitants  periidieiL     At  Bunnni 
all  the  munreta  were  oTertfarown,  and  ox 
thousand  people  kst  their  InesL  Theihocb 
diminished  graduallpp  till   the  tveBl?4ftb 
day  of  November,  when  they  were  reoem 
with  redoubled  havoc;  tbe  earth treaib^ec 
with  the  most  dreadful  canviikions,  snd  tfae 
greater  part  of  Tripoli  was  destnyei  &i- 
beck  was  entirely  ruined,  and  thn  ant  tfae 
fiite  of  many  other  towns  and  ends;  so 
that  the  people  who  escaped  the  nm  were 
obliged  to  soioom  in  the  open  fieUs,  aai  all 
S^ria  was  threatened  with  the  vcBfemce 
or  Heaven.    Such  a  dangnons  fenoi 
aA»e  at  Constantinople,  that  a  revstoa 
was  apprehended.    Mustapba,  the  presest 
emperor,  had  no  sons;  but  hJateotberB^ 
jazet,  whose  life  he  had  spared,  oostiaiy  to 
the  maxims  of  Turkiah  policy,  produced  i 
son  l^  one  of  the  women  with  whom  be«s> 
indulged  in  his  confinement;   a  ciroB- 
stance  which  aroused  the  jeaJooiy  cf  thf 
emperor  to  Such  a  degree,  that  he  resolrad 
to  dispatch  his  brother.     The  great  (Seers 
of  the  Porte  opposed  this  des^n,  whidi  vs$ 
so  disagreeable  to  the  people,  that  an  iswr- 
rection  ensued.    Several  Turks  aatf  .4npe- 
nians,  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  nntmkm 
was  at  hand,  bought  np  great  qosittiee  of 
grain ;  and  a  dreadful  dearth  wastbe  eonse^ 
quence  of  this  monopoly.     Hie  saftaa  as- 
sembled tbe  troops,  qoi^ed  the  insurgeais* 
ordered  the  en^roeeers  of  coin  to  be  eiP- 
cuted,  and  in  a  little  time  the  repose  of  t^ 
citj  was  re-established. 

Notwithstanding  the  proqieet  of  a  zap- 
ture  in  Italy,  no  new  incidait  iiiteniipi»i 
the  tianqaillity  which  the  southern  puts  cf 
Europe  enjojred.  The  king  of  ^psm,  1b*- 
soever  sohcited  by  the  other  faianGh  of  tbe 
house  of  Bourbon  to  engage  in  the  war  tf 
its  ally,  refesed  to  interpose  m  aay  oCb«r 
way  than  as  a  mediator  between  CheoHK' 
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of    Lntidon  and  VeMaiUefli    He  sent  the 
conde  de  Fnentea,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank 
and  character,  in  quality  of  ambaaaadoT  ex- 
traordinary  to  the  kinff  of  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  ofiar  hie  good  officea  ftr  efbctmg 
a  peace  ;  and  the  ooade,  after  having  coo- 
ferred  v^ith  the  Engliah  miniater,  mrae  an 
ezcursioii  to  Paris;  but  hia  propoaal  with 
respect  to  a  cesBation  of  boatUitiea,  if  in  re- 
ality such  a  propoaal  was  eTer  made,  did 
not  mcSet  with  a  cordial  receptnn.    Other 
difierencea  aubaietinff  between  the  crowna 
of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  he  fonad  no 
difficulty  in   compromiaiag.    Hie  Catholic 
majesty  perriated  in  the  ezecutkn  of  a  plan 
truly  worthy  of  a  patriot  lane-    In  the  first 
place  he  spared  no  pains  ana  application  to 
make  liimaelf  tiioroafffaly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  his  kingdom.    He  remitted  to 
his  people  all  they  owed  to  the  crown, 
anMiiintia^  to  three-ecore  millions  of  reals : 
he  demamled  an  exact  account  of  his  &- 
ther*s  debts,  that  they  mijrht  be  discharged 
with  the  utmost  punctuality :  an  order  waa 
aent  to  the  treasury,  that  ten  million  of 
reals  ^ould  be  annually  appropriated  for 
this  purpoee,  until  the  whole  should  be  li- 
quidated; and  to  the  first  yw*8  payment 
he  added  fifty  millions,  to  be  divided  equally 
amongf  the  legal  claimants.    He  took  mea- 
sures for  the  vigorous  executioQ  of  the  laws 
against    offenders;    encourajred   industry; 
protected  commerce ;  and  fefi  ^  exquisite 
pleasure  of  being  beloved  as  the  ftther  of 
his    people.    To  give    importance  to  his 
cfowB,  and  extend  his  influence  amongf  the 
powers  of  Ean^  he  equipped  a  powerfiil 
squadron  of  ships  at  Carthagena;  and  is 
said  to  have  deckrsd  his  intention  to  em- 
ploy them  against  Alffiers,  should  the  d^ 
leftise  to  release  the  uaves  of  the  Spanisb 
nation. 

AFFAIRS  OF  FORTUOAL. 

PoRTusiiL  still  seemed  agitated  ftora  the 
shock  of  the  late  conspiracy  which  was 
quelled  in  that  kingdom.  The  pope's  nun- 
cio was  not  only  forind  the  court,  but  even 
sent  under  a  stron?  |[uard  to  the  firontiers ; 
an  indignity  which  mduced  the  pontiff  to 
order  tSe  Portuguese  minister  at  Rome  to 
evacuate  the  ecclesiasticai  dominiena  In 
the  mean  time,  another  embarkation  of 
Jesuits  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia ;  yet  the  expulsion  of  these  fathers  did 
not  restore  the  internal  peace  of  Portugal, 
or  pat  an  end  to  the  practice  of  plotting  : 
for,  even  since  their  departure,  some  perscms 
of  rank  have  been  either  committed  to  close 

Jrison,  or  exiled  from  the  kingdom.  The 
SBQits  were  not  more  fortunate  in  Ameri- 
ca; Ibr  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the 
foreraig  year,  an  obatinate  battle  was 
fbmt  totween  the  vnitsd  ibrces  of  Spain 
un  Portugal  and  the  Indkas  of  Pwagnay, 


who  were  under  the  dommion  of  the  Jesu- 
its: victory  at  length  det^red  in  fiivor  of 
the  two  crowns:  so  that  the  vaaqaiahed 
wero  obliged  to  capitokite,  and  lay  down 
their  anna  As  the  court  of  Portugal  had 
made  reuwastiances  to  the  British  ministry 
against  the  proceediuffs  of  the  Englirii  squad- 
ron under  admiral  Boacawea,  which  had 
attacked  and  destroyed  some  French  ahips 
under  the  Portupfuese  fbrt  in  the  bay  of  La- 
go^  ha  Britannic  majesty  thought  proper  to 
send  the  earl  of  Kinnonl  as  ambassador  ex- 
traoidinarv  to  Iisboii»  where  that  nobleman 
made  such  excuses  for  the  insult  of  the 
Englisb  admiral,  as  entirely  removed  all  the 
minrnderstandinff  between  the  two  crowns; 
and  could  not  foS  of  being  agreeable  to  the 
Portuguese  monarch,  thus  reapected,  aooth- 
ed,  and  deprecated  by  a  mighty  nation,  in 
the  very  lenith  of  power  uid  praqfwrity. 
On  the  sixth  of  June,  being  the  birth-day 
of  the  king  of  PortUj^l,  the  marriage  of  his 
brother  don  Pedro  with  the  princess  x^  Bra- 
zil was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  cf  the  palace 
where  the  king  reaides,  to  the  universal  joy 
of  the  people.  The  nuptials  were  announced 
to  the  public  by  the  discharge  of  cannon,  and 
celebrated  wim  illuminations  and  i^  kinds 
of  rejoicing. 

An  accident  which  happened  in  the  Med- 
iterranean had  like  to  have  drawn  the  in- 
di|[nation  of  the   Ottoman  Portd  on  the 
knights  of  the  order  of  Malta.    A  larse 
Turkish  ship  of  the  line,  mounted  with 
sixty-eiffht  brass  cannon,  havine  on  board 
a  complenent  <^  seven  hundred  men,  be- 
sides seventy  Christian  shives,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  Turkish  admi- 
lal,  had,  m  company  with  two  fVlgates,  ^ve 
ealleys,  and  other  smaller  vessels,  sailed  in 
June  fhxn  the  Dardanelles;  cruised  along 
die  coast  of  Smyrna,  Scio,  and  Trio;  ana 
at  length  anchored  in  the  channel  of  Stan- 
gie,  where  the  admiral,  wi&  four  hundred 
persons,  went  on  shore,  on  the  nineteenth 
da^  of  September:  the  Christian  slaves, 
seizing  this  opportunity,  armed  themselves 
witii  knives,  and  foil  upon  the  three  hun- 
dred that  remained  with  such  ftiry  and  e^ 
feet,  that  a  great  number  of  the  Turia 
were  instantly  slain;   many  leaped  ovei^ 
board  into  the  sea,  where  they  perished ; 
and  the  rest  sued  for  mercy.    The  Chris- 
tiana,  having  thus  secured  possesBion  of  the 
shifs  hoisted  sail,  and  bore  away  for  Malta: 
which,  though  chased  by  the  two  frigates 
and  a  Ragusan  ship,  tiiev  reached  by  crowd- 
ing all  their  canvas,  and  brought  the  prize 
safe  into  the  harbor  of  Valette,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.    The  order  of 
Maha,  as  a  recompense  for  this  signal  act 
of  bravery  and  resolutkxi^  assignea  to  the 
captors  the  whole  property  of  Uie  ship  and 
slaves,  together  withaU  tkieefibctB  on  board* 
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iBolading  a  sum  of  money  which  the  Turk- 
ish commtiider  had  collected  by  ccmtriba- 
tion,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
florin&  The  grand  eeiffnior  was  ao  enraged 
at  this  event,  that  he  disgraced  his  admiral, 
and  threatened  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
order  of  Malta,  for  having  detained  the  ship, 
and  countenanced  the  capture. 

PATRIOTIC  SCHEMES  OF  THE  KING  OF 
DENMARK. 

With  respect  to  the  disputes  which  had 
80  long  embroiled  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  the  neutral  powers  seemed  as  averse 
as  ever  to  a  participation.  The  king  of 
Denmark  contmued  to  perfect  those  plans 
which  he  had  wisely  formed  for  increasing 
the  wealth,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects :  nor  did  he  nefflect  any  Oppor- 
tunitv  of  improving  natural  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  <^  mankind  in  general.  He 
employed  men  of  ability,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  and  to  cd- 
lect  the  most  curious  productions,  for  the 
advancement  of  natural  history :  he  encour- 
aged the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts  at  home, 
b^  munificent  rewards  and  peculiar  protec- 
tion :  he  invited  above  a  thousand  foreign- 
ers firom  Germany  to  become  his  subjects, 
and  settle  in  certain  districtB  in  Jutland, 
which  had  lain  waste  above  three  centuries ; 
and  thejT  forthwith  began  to  build  villages 
and  cultivate  the  lan<u,  in  the  dioceses  of 
Wibourg,  Arhous,  and  Ripen.  Their  trav- 
elling expenses  from  Altooa  to  their  new 
settlements  were  defrayed  by  the  king,  who 
moreover  maintained  them  until  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  lands  could  a^rd  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  He  likewise  bestowed  upon 
each  colonist  a  house,  a  barn,  and  a  stable, 
with  a  certam  number  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Finally,  this  generous  patriot  having  visited 
these  new  subjects,  who  received  him  with 
unspeakable  emotions  of  joy  and  affection, 
he  ordered  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
be  distributed  among  them  as  an  additional 
mark  of  his  favor.  Such  conduct  in  a 
prince  cannot  fiiil  to  secure  the  warmest  re- 
turns of  loyalty  and  attachment  in  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  execution  of  such  laudable 
schemes  will  endear  his  nam/e  to  the  con- 
templation of  posterity. 

MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
STATES^ENERAL. 
The  Dutch,  as  usual,  persevered  in  prose- 
cuting every  branch  of  commerce,  without 
being  diverted  to  less  profitable  schemes  of 
state-policy  by  the  insinuations  of  France, 
or  the  remonstrances  of  Great  Britain.  The 
violation  of  the  peace  by  their  subjects  in 
Bengal  was  no  sooner  known  at  the  court 
of  I^ndon,  than  orders  were  sent  to  general 
Yorke,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
to  demand  an  explanation.  He  accordingly 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  States-general, 


signifiring  that  their  high  migfatmeaBB  mnst 
doubtfess  be  greatly  aalomabed  to  faou;  by 
the  public  papers,  of  the  irregalaiities  com- 
mitted by  their  subiects  in  the  Kaatlnrfirr : 
but  that  they  would  be  much  more  amazed 
on  perusini^  the  piece  annexed  to  his  naenKi- 
rial,  cootaming  a  minute  accoont*  apecified 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  troth,  cf  the 
regular  conduct  observed  bjr  the  Dutch  to- 
wards the  British  subiects  m  the  river  cf 
Bengal,  at  a  time  whoi  the  ftctors  and  Cn- 
ders  of  Holland  enjoyed  all  the  aweelB  of 
peace  and  all  the  advantages  of  ansudealed 
commerce:  at  a  time  when  his  Britaaaic 
nugesty,  fimn  his  great  regud  to  their  bigh 
mightinesses,  caieifully  avoided  giving  the 
least  umbrage  to  the  sabiectB  of  tbe  Iwed 
Provinces.    He  observed  that  tbe  kingfaia 
sovereign  was  deeply  afikcted  by  tbeae  oal- 
rageous  doings  ana  mischievooa  des^gBs  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  £ast4]idiea^  wboae  ssb 
was  to  destroy  the  British  eettJemeniB  in 
that  country ;  an  aim  that  would  have  heea 
accomplished,  had  not  the  kin^a  vktonom 
arms  brought  them  to  reasoOt  and  abided 
them  to  sue  for  anaccommodatiop.   He  ti^ 
them  his  majes^  would  wiUingiy  beliefe 
their  high  mightinesses  bad  given  no  evder 
for  proceeding  to  such  extxeoutiea^  and  that 
the  directors  of  their  India  company  hid  aa 
share  in  the  transaction :  nevertfaeleai^  ht 
(the  ambassador)  was  ordered  to  denaiid 
sijgfnal  satis&ction,  in  the  name  of  the  kisg 
his  master ;  that  all  who  sfaoold  be  foand  to 
have  shared  in  the  ofience,  so  inaniiabil} 
tending  to  the  destructioQ  of  tbe  En^ish 
settlements  in  that  country,  should  be  ei- 
emplarily  punished;  and  that  their  high 
mightinesses  should  oonfinnthe  etipolatioQs 
a^eed  upon  immediately  after  tbe  actioBfaf 
the  directors  of  the  respective  caompaaiff^ 
in  consideration  of  which  ajereement,  the 
Dutoh  diips  were  restored,  after  their  oob^- 
menders  acknowledged  their  fanlt,  in  ova- 
ing  themselves  the  aggresaoia.    To  this  re- 
monstrance the  States-general  re|died,  tbit 
nothing  of  what  was  hud  to  the  charge  of 
their  subjects  had  yet  reached  their  kaow- 
led|pe:   out  they  requested  his  Britaaaic 
majesty  to  suspend  ins  judgment  mtil  he 
should  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  vith 
the  grounds  of  those  disputes;  and  they 
promised  he  should  have  reason  tobe  satiefied 
with  the  exemplary  punishment  that  would 
be  inflicted  upon  all  who  should  be  fouad 
concerned  in  violating  the  peace  betveea 
the  two  nations  (4). 

STATE  OF  THE  POWERS  AT  WAR 
The  war  in  Germany  still  raged  vidi 
unrelenting  fury,  and  the  mutual  rancor  of 
the  contending  parties  seemed  to  dehve 
fresh  force  from  their  mutnal  diaB{ipoiiit> 
meats ;  at  least  the  house  of  Austria  aeemei 
still  imjdacable,  and  obstinately  bent  upoa 
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trminftttiig  the  w  with  the  destnictioi^ 
'  the  PraflBian  moDarch.  Her  aUiesi  how- 
ler, aeemed  leas  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
avenge.  The  French  king  had  aiiataiiied 
» much  damage  and  disgrace  in  the  coune 
r  the  war,  that  hia  leaourcee  &iledt  and  his 
nances  fell  into  disoider;  he  could  no 
mger  afihid  the  aubaidieB  he  had  pramiaed 
»  different  powers;  while  his  sulqeotB 
lamored  aloua  at  the  burden  of  impontiODSb 
le  ruin  of  tndcb  and  the  repeated  dishopof 
Dtailed  upon  the  araaa  of  France.  The 
zariaa's  zeal  &r  the  alliance  was  evidently 
ooled  by  the  irregular  and  defective  pay* 
lents  of  the  subsidies  she  had  stipulated, 
^erfaape  she  was  disappointed  in  her  hope 
f  conquestt  aad>chagnned  to  see  her  armies 
etire  from  Gennaoy  st  the  a|^ioach  of 
very  winter ;  and  the  British  nunistry  did 
ot  fiiil  to  exert  all  their  influence  to  detach 
;er  from  the  coifedeniOT  in  which  she  had 
mbarked.  Sweden  stul  langioshed  in  an 
ne^ctual  parade  of  hostilities  against  the 
loose  of  Brandenburgh ;  but  the  French 
nterest  began  to  lose  ^ound  in  the  diet  of 
hat  kingdom.  Tlie  kuBg  of  Prussia,  bow- 
oever  exhausted  in  the  article  of  men, 
letrayed  no  synqitom  of  apprehension,  and 
oade  no  advance  towards  a  pacification  with 
ds  adversaries.  He  had  employed  the  win- 
er  in  recruiting  his  armies  by  eveiy  expe- 
lient  his  fertile  genius  coqU  devise;  in 
e  vying  oontributions  to  reinibrce  the  vast 
ubeidjT  he  received  firom  inland,  in  filling 
nog&zines,  and  making  everv  preparation 
or  a  vigorous  campaign.  In  Westphalia,  the 
tame  foresight  and  activity  vrore  exerted  by 
)nnce  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  in  the 
jeginning  of  summer  found  himself  at  the 
lead  of  a  very  numerous  anny,  paid  by 
uireat  Britain,  and  strengthened  by  two  and 
;wenty  thousand  nationu  txoops; 

DEATH  OF  TH£  LANDORAV£  GF 

No  alteration  in  the  terms  of  this  alliance 
was  produced  by  the  death  of  William, 
tandgntve  of  Hesse-Caasel,  who  breathed 
his  list,  in  an  advanced  age»on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  January,  at  Rintelen  upon 
the  Weser.  He  was  sncceeded  in  the  land- 
graviate  b^  his  son  Frederick,  whose  con- 
sort, the  princess  Mary,  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  now,  in  quality  of  govern- 
ess of  her  children,  assumed  the  regency 
and  admiaistration  of  the  county  of  I&nau- 
Muntzeoberg*  by  virtue  i^  the  settlement 
made  in  the  lifetime  of  her  fetheiHa3-Ia.w, 
and  coofiraked  by  her  husband.  She  had  for 
some  vears  been  separated  from  him,  and 
redded  with  his  fether,  at  whose  decease 
she  retired  with  her  children  to  the  city  of 
ZelL  The  present  landgrave,  who  lived  at 
Magdeboorg  as  vice^vernor  under  the 
king  of  Prussia,  no  sooner  learned  the  news 


of  his  fiither's  death,  than  he  sent  an  inti- 
mation of  it  to  that  pnnee  and  the  kin^  of 
Great  Britain ;  declarii^,  at  the  same  tune, 
that  he  would  scrapulmisly  adhere  to  the 
engagements  of  his  predecessor. 

OFTCHS  MADE  BT  lUE  KiEVTBAL 
POWERS,  Ac 

Turn  advances  towards  a  peaces  which  had 
been  made  in  the  preceding  year  by  the 
kiqgs  of  England  and  Prussia,  in  their  de- 
dantion  published  at  the  Hague  hj  prince 
Louis  of  Bnmswick,  seemed  to  innise  into 
the  neutral  powers  a  good  opinion  of  their 
moderation.    We  have  aheady  seen  that 
the  king  of  Spain  o&red  his  best  offices 
in  <|uality  of  mediator.    When  a  congress 
was  proposed,  the  States-general  maoe  an 
c^er  of  Breda,  as  a  place  proper  for  the  ne- 
gotiatktt.    The  hmg  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  mouth  of  his  ambassador,  thanked  thenr 
high  mightinesses  for  the  sincere  desire  thc^ 
expreesed  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of 
war,  which  had  extended  desolation  over 
the  ftce  of  £uD>pe :  he  readily  closed  with 
dieir  jpncious  ooer ;  and  in  consequence  of 
his  h^h  regard  and  invariable  friendship 
for  their  high  migfaitinesses,  wished  earnest- 
ly that  it  might.be  acceptable  to  the  other 
power%atwar.  The  French  king  expressed 
his  sentiments  nearly  to  the  same  purpose. 
His  ambassador  declared,  that  his  most  chris* 
tian  majesty  was  highly  sensible  of  the  ofier 
they  had  made  of  Breda  for  holding  the  con- 
gress ;  that,  in  order  to  give  a  fresh  proof  of 
bis  sincere  desire  to  increase  the  good  har- 
mony that  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
States-general,  he  accented  their  oflfbr  with 
{deasure ;  but  as  he  could  take  no  step  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  his  high  allies,  he 
was  obliged  to  vnk  for  their  answer,  which 
could. not  foil  to  be  fevorable,  if  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  settled  but  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  congress.    King  Stanislaus  having 
written  a  letter  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
offering  the  ci^  of  Nancy  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, he  received  a  civil  answer,  expressing 
the  king  of  Rnglsnri's  sense  of  his  obliging 
ofl^r,  which  however  he  declined,  as  a  jdace 
not  conveniently  situated  for  all  the  powers 
interested  in  the  great  work  of  pacification. 
Civilities  of  the  same  nature  likewise  passed 
between  the  sovereign  of  Nancy  and  the  king 
of  Prussia.    As  the  proposals  for  an  accom- 
modation made  by  the  king  of  England  and 
his  allies  might  have  left  an  un&vorable  im- 
pression of  weir  adversaries  had  they  been 
altogether  d^ined,  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
prevailed  upon  to  concur  with  her  allies  in 
a  declaration  professing  their  desire  of  peace ; 
which  declaration  was  delivered,  on  the  third 
dav  of  April,  by  the  Austrian  minister  re- 
siding at  die  Hague,  to  bis  serene  highness 
prince  Louis  of  Brunswick ;  and  a  paper  of 
the  same  nature  was  also  delivered  to  him 
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septrately  by  the  French  and  Ruflsian  oiin- 
'  ifltera  [SeenateAh^ii  the  endofthis  Vol] 
These  professionB,  however,  did  not  inters 
rapt  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
SKIRMISHES  IN  WESITHAUA. 
Tbovoh  the  French  anny  under  the 
mareschal  duke  de  Broglio  remained  in 
cantonment  in  the  neigpnborhood  of  Fried- 
berg,  and  prince  Ferdinand  had  retired  from 
Corsdorff  to  Marporg,  where  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  he  established  his  head- 
quarters, nevertheless  the  winter  was  by 
no  means  inactive.  As  far  back  as  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December  the  duke  de 
Brogllo,  having  called  in  his  detachments, 
attempted  to  sur^se  the  allied  army  by  a 
forced  march  to  j^ein*linnee ;  but  findmg 
them  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  recep- 
tion, nothmff  but  a  cannonade  ensued,  and 
he  retreatM  to  his  former  quarters.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  colonel  Luckner,  at  the 
head  of  the  Hanoverian  hunters,  fell  in  with 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
four  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
count  Muret.  These  he  attacked  with  such 
vigor,  that  the  count  was  made  prisoner, 
and  all  his  party  either  killed  or  taken,  ex- 
cept two  and  twenty,  who  escaped.  On 
the  third  day  of  January  the  marquis  de 
Vogue  attacked  the  town  of  Hdrborn,  which 
he  carried,  and  took  a  small  detachment  of 
the  idliee  who  were  posted  there.  At  the 
same  time  the  marquis  Dauvet  made  him- 
eelf  master  of  Dillembourff,  the  garrison 
of  the  allied  troops  being  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  castie,  where  they  were  closely 
besieged.  Prince  Ferdinand  no  sooner  un- 
derstood their  situation,  than  he  began  his 
march  with  a  strong  detachment  for  theur 
relief,  on  the  seyenth  day  of  the  month, 
when  he  attacked  and  totally  defeated  the 
besiegers,  took  seven  hundrea  prisoners,  in- 
cluding forty  officers,  with  seven  pair  of  co- 
lors and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  On  that 
very  day,  the  Highlanders,  under  major 
Keitii,  supported  by  the  hussars  of  Luckner, 
who  oomnumded  the  whole  detachment,  at- 
tacked the  village  of  Eybach  where  Beau- 
firemont's  re^ment  of  dragoons  was  posted 
on  the  side  o?  Dillemboun;,  and  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  The  mater  part  of 
the  regiment  was  killed,  and  many  prison- 
ers were  taken,  together  with  two  hundred 
horses,  and  all  their  baggage.  The  High- 
landers distinguished  themselves  on  this  oc- 
casion by  their  intrepidity,  which  vms  the 
more  remarkable,  as  they  were  no  other 
than  raw  recraits,  just  arrived  firom  their 
own  country,  and  altogether  unacquainted 
with  disciplme.  On  the  eighth  day  of  Jan- 
uary M.  de  St  Germain  t^vanced  on  the 
left  of  the  allies  with  the  grenadiers  of  the 
French  army,  supported  by  eight  battalions, 
ftnd  a  body  of  dragoons;  but  he  was  encoun- 


tered by  the  duke  of  Holatein»  at  the  liead 
of  a  strong  detachment,  in  line  iieMiMr- 
hood  of  EradorC  who^  by  dint  of  a  rariiMi 
cannonade,  obliged  him  to  retraat  vrith  pre^ 
cipitation.    After  this  attempt  the  ^ocii 
pnties  dtsappeared,  and  their  army  retired 
mto  winter^quarters,  in  and  about  I^anck- 
fort  on  the  Maine ;  while  prince  FerdiDBBd 
quartered  the  allies  at  CaaseU  Fsderboa. 
Munster,  and  Osnabrack;  this  last  phee 
being  allotted  to  the  ftitirii  tioapa,  as  beh^ 
the  nearest  to  EmbdeUt  where  the  lemforoe- 
ments  from  Britain  were  to  be  kaded    Li 
the  beginning  of  Febniary,  the  haeditary 
prince  of  Brunswick,  with  the  drtarfament 
of  the  allied  army  under  hn  eararaand, 
began  his  march  mm  Chenmits  in  Saacooy 
for  Westphalia,  where  he  eafely  arrnned, 
after  havmg  assisted  at  a  laog  ajufaenee 
in  Hamelen,  with  his  filher  the  reigiunf 
duke,  his   uncle   prince    Ferdinand,  and 
some  principal  members  of  the  regency  of 
Hanover. 

The  French  general  continued  to  send 
out  detachments  to  beat  op  the  qoaiteis  of 
the  allies,  and  lay  their  towns  under  eootri- 
bution.  In  the  b^^ning-  of  March,  tbe 
marquis  de  Blaisel  marched  at  the  bead  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  men  fiom  Gis- 
sen,  where  he  commanded,  to  MafpnTj^, 
forced  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  eoonelled 
the  garrison  of  the  allies  to  take  tboter  ia 
the  castie.  As  he  could  not  pretend  to  un- 
dertake the  siege  of  the  fortreai^  bf  tbe  fir« 
of  which  he  was  ezceedinglj  gaOsd,  he 
demanded  oi  the  town  a  oontmfena  of 
one  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  carried 
some  of  the  magtstratee  kkmg  with  him  as 
hostaffes  for  the  payment  of  Ois  impoaticsL 
He  afterwards  appeared  at  Homboorg,  Afe- 
feldt,  and  Hartaberg,  the  frontier  posts  of 
the  allies;  but  did  not  think  proper  to  a^ 
tack  either,  because  he  percei^  that  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  his  receptioa.  Tlie 
French,  with  all  their  boasted  politeaeaB 
and  humanity,  are  sometimes  found  ai  bru- 
tal and  rapacious  as  the  most  barbanas 
enemy.  On  pretence  of  taJdng  unbn^ 
at  the  town  of  Hanao-Mnntaenbeig;  m 
havinff  without  their  pennisskiB  acbow- 
lodged  the  regency  of  the  luM^gnmlb^  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  they,  in  the  month  of  Fefara- 
ary,  ordered  the  magistnites  of  diat  place 
to  pay  within  the  termof  twenty4bar  hoQxi 
the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  My  thoosaDd 
livres,  on  pain  of  being  subjected  to  (to- 
der.  This  order  was  signified  ty  the  prace 
de  Robecq;  to  whom  the  noagistialei  r^ 
presented  the  impossibility  of  raising  skIi 
a  sum,  as  tbe  country  was  totally  exbaoBted. 
and  their  credit  absolutely  destroyed,  n  oos- 
sequence  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  ialer- 
est  of  the  capitals  negotiated  in  the  eosne 
of  the  preceding  year.    He  still  innted 
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apon  their  finding  the  mcmey  before  night; 
they  offend  to  pay  eighty  thoosand  florins, 
which  they  raised  with  the  iitnx)st  difficulty, 
and  begged  the  payment  of  the  rest  might 
be  pofltponed  for  a  few  weeks:  hat  their  re- 
qaest  was  nyected  with  disdain.    The  gjar- 
rifion  was  remfiirced  by  two  battalions,  and 
(bar  squadrons  dispersed  in  the  principal 
squares  and  markets  of  the  city,  and  the 
gates  were  shut    They  even  planted  can- 
non in  the  streets,  and  tarred  matches  were 
fixed  to  many  houses,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  inhabitants.    These  expedients  proving 
inefiectoal,  detachments  of  grenadiers  en- 
tered the  bouses  of  the  princi^  magistrates 
and  merchants,  from  whence  they  removed 
all  their  best  effects  to  the  town-liall,  where 
they  were  kept  in  deposit,  until  they  were 
redeemed  witii  all  the  money  that  could 
possibly  be  raised.    This  exaction,  so  little 
to  the  honor  of  a  civilized  nation,  the  French 
minister  declared  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  was 
agreeable  to  the  instractkms  of  bis  most 
Oirisdan  majesty. 

By  way  of  retaliation  for  the  cruelty 
practised  at  Hanau,  a  detachment  of  the 
allied  army  under  general  Luckner,  was 
sent  to  raise  contributions  in  Falda,  and  ac- 
tually carried  off  hostages  firom  that  city ; 
but  retired  before  a  strong  body  of  the  ene- 
my, who  took  possession  of  the  place.  F^m 
hence  the  French  marched,  in  their  turn, 
to  plunder  tiie  towns  of  Hirchfeldt  and  Va- 
cha.  Accordingly,  they  appeared  atVacha, 
situated  on  the  frontiers  or  Hesse,  and  form- 
ing the  hea^  of  the  chain  of  cantonments 
which  the  allies  had  on  the  Werra.  This 
place  was  attacked  with  such  vigor,  that 
colonel  Freytag,  who  commanded  the  post, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  town :  but  be 
maintained  himself  on  a  rising  ground  in 
the  neighborhood,  where  he  amused  the 
enemy  until  two  battalions  of  grenadiers 
came  to  his  assistance.  Thus  reinforced, 
he  pursued  the  French  for  three  leagues, 
and  drove  them  with  considerable  loss  fitim 
Geisea,  where  they  had  resolved  to  ^x 
their  quarters.  These  sknmishes  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  grand 
armies  were  just  in  motion  to  begin  the  cam- 
paign. 

SmJATION  OP  THE  FRENCH  ARMIES. 
By  this  time  the  forces  under  the  roares- 
chal  duke  de  Broglio  were  augmented  to 
one  hundred  thousand ;  whUe  the  count  de 
St  Germain  commanded  a  separate  army 
on  the  Rhine,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  assembled  from  the  quarters  of  Da»- 
seldorp,  Cologn,  Cloves,  and  Wesel.  The 
second  corps  was  intended  to  divide  the  al- 
lied army,  which,  by  such  a  division,  would 
be  oonsiderably  weakened ;  and  the  French 
court  threatened  to  form  a  third  army  under 
the  prince  de  Soubise:  but  this  did  not  ap- 


pear.   The  duke  de  Broglk)  was  in  such 
nigh  fiivor  with  the  French  ministry  at  this 

^'uncture,  that  he  was  promoted  over  the 
eads  of  manv  old  eenerals,  who  now  de- 
manded and  obtained  their  dismission ;  and 
every  step  was  taken  to  render  the  cam- 
paign glorious  to  this  admired  commander ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  and  his 
own  exertion,  he  found  it  impossible  to  take 
the  field  early  in  the  season,  fiK)m  want  of 
forage  for  his  cavalry.    While  his  quarters 
were  established  at  Franckfort,  his  troops 
were  plentifiiUy  supplied  with  all  sorts  of 
provisions  firom  the  Upper  Rhine ;  but  this 
convenience  depended  upon  his  being  mas- 
ter of  the  course  of  the  river ;  but  he  coqid 
not  move  firom  this  position  without  forfeit- 
ing the  advantage,  and  providing  magazines 
for  the  use  of  his  forces;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  inactive  until  he  could  have 
the  benefit  of  green  forage  m  his  march. 
The  same  inconveniencies  operated  more 
powerfiilly  on  the  side  of  prince  Ferdinand, 
who  being  in  an  exhausted  country,  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  as  fkr  as  Paderbom,  and 
draw  his  sup^es  from  Hamburgh  and  Bre- 
men on  the  £lbe  and  the  Weeer.    By  this 
time,  however,  he  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  British  troops  from  Embden,  under 
the  direction  of  major-general  Griffin ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  forces 
of  that  nation  in  Germany  were  augmente^l 
to  five  and  twenty  thousand:  a  greater 
number  than  had  served  at  one  time  upon, 
the  continent  for  two  centuries.   The  allied 
army  marched  fVom  their  cantonments  on 
the  fifth  day  of  May,  and  proceeded  by  the 
way  of  Paderborn  to  Fritzlar,  where,  on  the 
twentieth,  they  encamped :  but  part  of  the 
troops  left  in  the  bisnoprick  of  Munster, 
under  general  Snoroken,  were  ordered  to 
form  a  camp  at  Doimen,  to  make  head  against 
the  French  corps  commanded  by  the  count 
de  St  Germain. 

EXPLOIT  OF  COLONEL  LUCKNER 
Gkmxral  Imhoff  was  sent  with  a  de- 
tachment to  Kirchaven  on  the  Orme ;  and 
general  Gilsoe,  with  another  carve,  advanc- 
ed to  the  neighborhood  of  Hirchleldt  on  the 
Fulda.  The  former  of  these  having  ordered 
colonel  Luckner  to  scour  the  country  with 
a  body  of  hussars,  that  officer,  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  May,  fell  in  with  a  French  pa- 
trol, which  gave  the  alarm  at  Butzbach; 
when  the  garrison  of  that  place,  amounting 
to  five-  hundred  picquets,  under  general 
Waldemar,  fied  with  great  precipitation. 
Being, '  however,  pursued,  and  overtaken 
near  a  wood,  they  were  routed  and  dispers- 
ed. Colonel  Luckner,  entering  Butzbach, 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  forage, 
flour,  wine,  and  equipage,  belonging  to  the 
fugitives.  What  he  could  not  cany  off  he 
distributed  among  the  poor  inhabitants,  and 
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returnfld  to  genenl  Imboff's  camp  at 
Axaenebergf^with  about  a  hoodrod  pri8oii<- 
ers.  This  ezcuraion  alarmed  the  enemy  to 
such  a  degree,  that  their  whole  army  waa 
put  in  motion ;  and  the  duke  de  Broglio  in 
person  advanced  with  a  large  body  of  troope 
as  &r  at  Friedberg ;  but  uoderstandiiig  the 
allies  bad  not  quitted  their  camp  at  Fritzlar, 
he  returned  to  FrancUbrt,  after  having 
cantoned  that  part  of  his  army  in  the  Wet- 
teraw.  This  alarm  was  not  ^  mortifying 
as  the  seceenon  of  the  Wirtemberg  troops 
amounting  to  ten  thousaod  men,  oomnuDd- 
ed  by  their  duke  in  pereon,  who  left  the 
French  army  in  dis^u^  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  The  imperial  army  under  the 
prince  de  DeuxpontB,  quartered  at  Bam- 
berg, began  their  march  to  Naumberg  on 
the  twentieth  of  Aiay :  but  one  of  their  de- 
tachments of  cavalry  having  received  a 
check  from  a  body  of  Prussians  near  Lut- 
zen,  they  fell  back ;  and  on  the  fourth  day 
of  June  encamped  at  Lichtenfels  upon  the 
Maine.    The   small   detachments   of  the 

grand  armies,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
le  bodies  commanded  by  general  Sporcken 
and  the  count  de  St  Germain,  in  the  neigl^ 
borhood  of  Doaseldorp,  skirmished  with  var 
rious  success.  The  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswick  being  detached  from  the  allied 
army,  with  some  battalions  of  grenadiers, 
and  two  regiments  of  English  dragoons^  ad- 
vanced to  the  country  of  Fulda,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  troops  under  general  GU- 
soe,  and  achieved  some  inconsiderable  ez- 
pioita,  particularly  at  Hoeenfeklt  and  Ziel- 
bach,  where  he  surprised  and  took  divers 
parties  of  the  enemy. 

Bv  the  twenty-fourth  of  June.  prirj*e 
Ferdinand,  quhting  his  situation  at  Fritzlar, 
marched  to  Frillendor^  and  encamped  on 
the  hills  between  Ziegonheim  and  Freysa ; 
general  Jmhoff  commanding  at  a  small  dis- 
tance on  the  right,  and  the  hereditary 
prince^  now  returned  ftom  Fukia,  being 
posted  on  the  left  of  the  army.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  duke  de  Broglio^  aawmbling 
his  forces  between  Merlau  and  Laubach, 
advanced  to  Neustadt,  where  he  encamped 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  month,  and 
at  the  same  time  occupied  a  strong  poet  at 
Wassenburgh.  His  intention  was  to  pene- 
trate through  the  country  of  Hesae  into 
Hanover,  and  make  himself  entirely  master 
of  that  electorate.  With  this  view  he  re- 
solved to  efiect  a  junction  with  the  count 
de  St  Germain,  whom  he  directed  to  ad- 
vance towards  Brilau  and  Corba/ch^  while 
he  himself,  decamping  from  Neustadt  on 
the  eighth  day  of  July,  advanced  by  the 
way  of  Frankenburg.  Prince  Ferdinand 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  count 
de  St  Germain  was  in  motion,  began  his 
march  from  Zeigenheim,  and  on  the  ninth 
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day  of  July  reached  the  l^^JsMa 

in  the  neighbcn-hood  of  Wudangcn. 

THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCE  OF  BUrjVS- 
WICK  DEFEATED. 

Tbb  hereditary  pnnoe,  at  the  head  of  the 
advanced  corps,  reinforced  with  sone  faa^ 
talions  and  squadrons  under  mftiar-ceiier£l 
Griffin,  was  sent  forward  to  SaxeBhansecu 
whither  the  army  followed  the  next  BorxH 
ing.    The  hereditaiy  prinee  cootinning  v> 
advance,  found  the  enemy  already  forage 
at  Corfaach ;  but  jogging  tbeii  wlule  force 
did  no^  exceed  ten  thoowmd  inftnliyaBd 
seventeen  squadrons^  and  being  impeJIed  by 
the  impetuosity  of  his  own  oomage^  he  re 
sdved  to  give  them  battle.   He  aceiNtdingi 
attacked  them  about  two  in  the  afteniooo, 
and  the  action  became  very  warm  and  ob- 
stinate; but  the  enemy  being  mBtinwaiiy 
reinforced  wiUi  fresh  battalkxns,  and  bavin? 
the  advantage  of  a  nomenNiB  artillery,  aU 
the  of inoe*s  effortB  were  inefiectuaL  Prince 
Ferdinand,  being  at  too  great  a  diateaee  lo 
sustain  him,  sent  him  an  oider  to  rejaa  the 
army  which  was  by  this  time  fonned  at 
Saxenbausen.    He  forthwith  made  dispoa- 
tions  for  a  retreat,  which  however  was  ai- 
tended  with  great  oonibaaon.     The  enem? 
observing  the  disorder  of  tiie  allied  tioof& 
plied  their  artillery  with  redoubled  dili- 
gence, while  a  powerful  body  of  their  car- 
airy  charged  with  gieat  vivacity.    la  all 
likelihood  the  whole  in&ntry  of  the  allies 
would  have  been  cut  o^  had  not  the  hered- 
itary prince  made  a  diveraioo  in  tbeir  fe- 
ver, hy  charging  in  person  af  the  head  of 
the  British  dragoons,  who  acted  with  their 
usual  ga]lantry  and  efieot.  This  respite  en- 
abled the  infimtry  to  accomnliah  their  re- 
treat to  Saxenbausen ;  bat  tney  lost  above 
five  hundred  men  and  fifteen  pieces  of  can- 
non.   General  count  Kidmanaegge,  nsaiyt- 
general  Grifiin,  and  major  Hill»  of  Bland's 
dragoons,  distinguished  themsdves  by  tber 
conduct  and  intrepidity  on  this  oeeastsL 
The  hereditary  prince  exposed  hia  life  m 
the  hottest  part  of  the  action,  and  receiTni 
a  slight  wound  in  the  ahoolder,  which  gnve 
him  for  less  disturbance  than  hefoltfrom 
the  chagrin  and  mortification  prodatcd  fay 
his  defeat 

Many  days,  however,  did  not  paas  before 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  retaliwriwg  this 
disgrace.  Prince  Ferdmand,  receiving  ad- 
vice that  a  body  of  the  enemy,  mmmanded 
by  inajor-general  Glaubits,  had  advanced  cc 
the  left  of  the  allies  to  Ziegonheim,  detach- 
ed the  hereditary  prince  to  opipoee  tibera.  tt 
the  head  of  six  battalions  of  Hanoveriuxs 
and  Hessians,  with  Ellkif  s  regiment  of 
English  light-horse,  Lnckner's  hosaara  a»i 
two  brigades  of  chasseurs :  on  the  aixteeoth 
day  of  ue  month,  he  engaged  the  eaea> 
near  the  village  of  Exdori^  and  a  veiy  wan^ 
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ifitioa   eiuaed,  in  which  £Uk)t*8  regixnent 
^gnalized   themselves   remarkahly  by  re- 
peated charges  (5).    At  length  victory  de- 
clared for  the  allie&  Five  battalions  oi  the 
enemy,  including  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Cotheo,  were  ta- 
ken, ivith  six  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their 
armSf  baggage,  and  artillery.   During  these 
transactions,  the  mareschal  duke  de  Broglio 
remained  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cor- 
bach.      He  had,  m  advancing  m>m  Franck- 
tbrt,  left  detachments  to  reduce  the  castles 
of  Marpurg  and  DiUembourg,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  allies ;  and  iSey  fell  into  his 
hands,  the  garrisons  of  both  l>eing  obliged 
to  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  These  were 
but  inconsiderable  conquests;  nor  did  the 
progrresB  of  the  French  general  equal  the 
idea  which  had  been  formed  of  his  talents 
and  activity.    The  count  de  St  Germain, 
wko  was  his  senior  officer,  and  believed  by 
•.nany  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in  capacity, 
having  now  joined  his  corps  to  the  nand 
arniy,  and  conceiving  disgust  at  his  Doing 
obliged  to  serve  under  the  duke  de  Broglio, 
relinquished  his  command,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  chevalier  de  Muy.    At 
the  same  time,  the  marquis  de  Voyer  and 
the  count  de  Luc,  two  ^nerals  of  experi- 
ence and  reputation,  quitted  the  army,  and 
returned  to  France,  actuated  by  the  same 
motivea 
VICTORY  OBTAINED  BY  THE  ALLIES. 
The  allied  army  having  moved  their  camp 
from  Saxenhausen  to  the  village  of  Kalle 
near  Cassel,  remained  in  that  situation  till 
the  thirtieth  da^r  of  July,  when  the  troops 
were  again  put  in  motion.    The  chevalier 
de  Muy,  havmg  passed  the  Dymel  at  Strad- 
thergen,  with  the  reserve  of  the  French 
army,  amounting  to   thirty-five    thousand 
I     men,  and  extendi  this  body  down  the  banks 
of  the  river,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication of  the  allies  with  Westphalia ;  while 
the  duke  de  Broglio  marched  up  with  bis 
main  wing  to  their  camp  at  Kalle,  and  prince 
Xavier  of  Saxony,  who  commanded   their 
reserve  on  the  left,  advanced  towards  Cas- 
sel ;  prince  Ferdinand,  leaving  general  Kiel- 
mansegjB^  withfa  body  of  troops  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  oity,  decamped  in  the  night  of 
the  thirtieth,  and  passed  the  Dymel  without 
loss  between  Gibenau  and  Drinffleberg.  The 
I      hereditary  prince,  who  had  the  preceding 
,      (lay  passed  the  same  river  in  order  to  rcin- 
^      force  general  Sporcken,  who  was  posted 
near  Corbeke,  now  reconnoitred  the  position 
^      of  the  enemy,  and  found  them  possessed  of 
'1  very  advantageous  camp  between  War- 
bourg  and  Ochseodorff    Prince  Ferdinand 
having  resolved  to  attack  them,  ordered  the 
hereditiry  prince  and  general  Sporcken  to 
turn  their  left,  while  he  himself  advanced 
a;rainst  their  front,  with  tlie  main  body  of 
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the  army.  The  enemy  was  accordingly  at- 
tacked almost  at  the  same  instant,  Iwth  in 
flank  and  in  rear,  with  equal  impetuosity 
and  success.  As  the  infantry  of  the  allied 
army  could  not  march  fast  enough  to  charffe 
at  the  same  time,  the  marquis  of  Granoy 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  the  cavalry  of 
the  right ;  and  the  brigade  of  English  artil- 
lery, commanded  by  captain  Phillips,  made 
such  expedition,  that  they  were  up  in  time 
to  second  the  attack  in  a  most  surprising 
manner.  The  French  cavalry,  though  very 
numerous,  retired  at  the  approach  of  the 
marquis,  except  three  squadrons,  who  stood 
the  charge  and  were  immediately  broken. 
Then  the  English  horse  fell  upon  the  ene- 
my's infantry,  which  suffered  greatly,  while 
the  town  of  Warboui^  was  assaulted  by  the 
Britannic  legion.  The  French,  finding 
themselves  hard  pressed  on  both  flanks,  as 
well  as  in  finontand  rear,  retired  precipitate- 
ly, with  considerable  damage,  occasioned, 
chiefly  by  the  British  cannon  and  dragoons, 
and  many  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
ford  the  Dymel.  The  battalion  of  Maxwell, 
and  a  brigade  under  colonel  Beckwitli,  com- 
posed of  grenadiers  and  Highlanders,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  remarkably  on  this 
occasion.  The  enemy  left  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  with  some  colors,  and  ten  pieces  of 
cannon ;  and  about  the  same  number  were 
made  prisoners.  Monsieur  de  Muy  lay  all 
night  under  arms,  on  the  heights  of  Volk- 
Missen,  firom  whence  he  next  d&y  retired 
towards  Wolfehagea  On  the  evening  of 
the  battle  the  mar<juis  of  Granby  received 
orders  to  pass  the  river  in  pursuit  of  them, 
with  twelve  British  battalions,  and  ten  squad- 
rons, and  encamped  at  Wilda,  about  four 
miles  from  Warbourg,  the  heights  of  which 
were  possessed  by  the  enemy's  grand  army. 
[See  note  4  K,  a(  the  end  of  this  Vol]  By 
this  success,  prince  Ferdinand  was  enabled 
to  maintain  his  communication  with  West- 
phalia, and  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance 
fropi  the  he&rt  of  Hanover;  but  to  these 
objects  he  sacrificed  the  country  of  Cassel : 
for  prince  Xavier  of  Saxony  at  the  head  of 
a  detached  body,  much  more  numerous  than 
that  which  was  left  under  general  Kielman- 
segge,  advanced  towards  Cassel,  and  made 
himself  master  of  that  city ;  then  he  reduced 
Munden,  Gotteogen,  and  Eimbeck  in  the 
electorate  of  mnover.  All  that  prince 
Ferdinand  could  do,  considering  how  much 
he  was  outnumbered  by  the  French,  was  to 
secure  posts  and  passes,  with  a  view  to  re- 
tard their  progress,  and  employ  detachments 
to  harass  and  surprise  their  advanced  par- 
ties In  a  few  days  afier  the  action  at  War- 
bourg, general  Luckner  repulsed  a  French 
detachment  which  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Eimbeck,  and  surprised  another  at  Nord- 
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helm.  At  the  same  period,  colonel  Donap, 
with  a  body  of  the  allied  anny,  attacked  a 
French  corps  of  two  thousand  loen,  posted 
in  the  wood  of  Sababourg,  to  preserve  the 
communication  between  their  grand  army 
and  their  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Weser ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  their  situation,  drove  them  from  their 
posts,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men, 
either  killed  or  made  prisoners;  but  this  ad- 
vantage was  overbalanced  by  the  reduction 
of  Ziegenheim,  garrisoned  by  seven  hun- 
dred men  of  the  allied  army,  who,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  August,  prince  Ferdi- 
nand being  encamped  at  Buhne,  received 
intelligence  that  a  considerable  bod^  of  the 
enemy,  amounting  to  upvrards  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  were  in  motion  to  make  a 
general  forage  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geic- 
mar.  He  passed  the  Dvmel  early  in  the 
morning,  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  some 
artillery,  and  posted  them  in  such  an  ad- 
vantageous manner,  as  to  render  the  ene- 
my's attempt 'totally  inefiectual,  although 
the  foragers  were  covered  with  great  put 
of  their  army.  On  the  same  morning  the 
hereditary  prince  set  out  on  an  expedition 
to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  a  French  detach- 
ment. IBeing  informed  that  the  volunteers 
of  Clermont  and  Dauphxne,  to  the  number 
of  one  thousand,  horse  and  foot,  were  can- 
toned at  Zierenberg,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  French  camp  at  Dierenberg,  and 
passed  their  time  in  the  most  careless  secu- 
rity, he  advanced  towards  them  from  his 
camp  at  Warbourg,  within  a  league  of  their 
cantonment,  without  seeing  any  of  their 
posts,  or  meeting  with  any  of  their  patrols ; 
a  circumstance  wat  encouraged  him  to  beat 
up  their  quarters  by  surprise:  for  this  ser- 
vice he  pitched  upon  five  battalions,  with  a 
detachment  of  Highlanders,  and  eight  regi- 
ments of  dragoons.  Leaving  their  tents 
standing,  they  began  their  march  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  ana  passed  the  Dymel  near 
Warbourg.  About  a  league  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Dymel,  at  the  village  of  Witzen 
they  were  jomed  by  the  light  troops  under 
major  Bulow;  and  now  the  disposition  was 
made  both  for  entering  the  town,  and  se- 
curing a  retreat,  in  case  of  being  repulsed. 
When  they  were  within  two  miles  of  Zieren- 
berg, and  in  sight  of  the  fires  of  the  ene- 
my's grand  guard,  the  grenadiers  of  Max- 
well, the  regiment  of  Kinsley,  and  the 
Highlanders,  advanced  by  three  separate 
roads,  and  marohed  in  profound  silence :  at 
length,  the  noise  of  their  feet  alarmed  the 
French;  who  began  to  fire;  when  the 
grenadiers  proceeded  at  a  round  pace  with 
unloaded  firelocks,  pushed  the  picquets,  slew 
tiie  guard  at  the  gate,  and  rushing  into  the 


town,  drove  everything  before  them  whr. 
incredible  impetoositf.  The  attack  was  ee 
sudden,  and  the  surprise  so  great,  that  tb^ 
French  had  not  time  to  aasemble  in  an; 
considerable  number:  bat  tbej  he^ao  to  fire 
fh>m  the  windows ;  and  in  so  domg,  exas- 
peiated  the  allied  troops,  who,  bufadng'  ibeo 
the  houses,  slaughtered  them  witfaoat  mer- 
cy. Having  remained  in  the  place  fiocD 
two  tiU  three  in  the  momin^ ;  they  retiaate-. 
with  about  four  hundred  pnaonets^  inehifi- 
ing  forty  officers,  and  brought  olTtwo  pieces 
of  artilfeiy.  This  noctainal  adveDtsre,  m 
which  the  Britidi  troops  dispiajred  eqm: 
eoura^  and  activity,  was  achieved  with 
very  little  loss:  but  after  all,  it  deaenres  no 
other  appellation  than  that  of  a  partiBan 
exploit;  fin*  it  was  attended  witib  no  sort  of 
advantw  to  the  allied  army. 

Considering  the  superiority  of  the  Frescb 
army,  we  cannot  account  fiir  the  Iktle  pro- 
gress made  by  the  duke  de  Brogln,  win. 
according  to  oar  coneeptioDt  mipit  eitfaer 
have  given  battle  to  the  allies  with  the  ot- 
most  probability  of  succosa,   or  peoetnted 
into  tiie  heart  of  Hanover,  the  oonqaeet  of 
which  seemed  to  be  the  princnal  dbjcet  ci 
the  French  ministry.     Jm^pfiA  of  strihair 
an  important  stroke,  he  retired  fiooa  lDuiiei>- 
hausen  towards  Cassd,  wfaeve  he  fortified 
his  camp  as  if  he  had  thought  hia»elf  m 
danger  of  being  attacked  ;  ami  the  war  vas 
earned  on  1^  small  detacfaments.    Major 
Bulow,  being  sent  with  a  strong  part;  fioci 
the  camp  of  the  allied  army  at  Bohne,  sor- 
prised  the  town  of  Marpai^,  destroyed  tiie 
French  ovens,  and  bnragfat  off  a  ooDsiden- 
ble  quantity  of  stores  and   baggage  with 
some  prisoners.    He  met  with  iSe  suae 
success  at  Butzback,  where  he  sorprised  asd 
took  two  companies  belonging  to  &e  refi- 
ment  of  Raugrave,  and  retired  witb  thts 
body  to  Franckenberg,  where  he  joined  colo- 
nel Forsen.  On  the  tweUth  day  of  Septem- 
ber they  made  a  movemeat  towards  rascl- 
enau ;  and  M.  de  Stainville,  who  was  poelec 
with  a  body  of  French  troops  at  Menaib^ 
gen,  advanced  to  check  their  pn^iei  He 
came  up  with  their  rear  in  Ike  aeagtiboAood 
of  Munden,  and  attacked  fiem  m  pasing 
the  river  Orck  with  such  vigor,  that  Forsen. 
with  some  of  his  cavalry,  was  lakai,  and 
Bulow  <>bliged  to  abandon  some  pieces  cf 
cannon.    The  action  was  jnst  detennined. 
when  this  last  was  reinforced  by  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Brunswick,  who  bad  n^e 
a  forced  nuurch  of  five  German  miles,  wbkh 
had  fiitigued  the  troops  to  soch  a  d^ree, 
that  he  deferred  his  attack  till  next  mornfo^ : 
but  in  the  mean  time,  M.  de  StainviQe  re- 
tired towards  Franckenberg.   *nie  Haaoie- 
rian  general  Wangenheim  at  the  bead  of 
four  mittalions  and  six  sqaadnoos  had  drires 
tlie  enemy  from  the  defiles  of  Soheite,  aad 
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incamped  at  lAwenthagen ;  bat,  hwoff  at- 
acked  by  a  supjerior  number,  be  was  obliged, 
a  his  turn,  to  give  way,  and  bis  Tetreat  was 
lot  effected  without  tbe  kes  of  two  hundred 
aen,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery.  When 
he  enemy  retired,  geneial  Wangenheim 
epaseed  the  Weser^wd  occupied  bi8fi>nner 
iituation  at  Unar.  Meanwhile,  general 
Ltucknergained  an  advantage  over  a  detach- 
DentoTFrench  cavalry  near  NcHTten.  Prince 
Ferdinand,  when  marescbal  Broglio  quitted 
lis  camp  at  Immenhausen,  made  a  motion 
>f  his  troops,  and  established  his  head-quar- 
ers  at  Gejsmer-wella,  the  residence  of  the 
andgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  firom  thence, 
lowever,  he  tnnsferred  them,  about  the  kt- 
jbt  end  oi  September,  to  Ovilgune  on  the 
^Vestphalia  aide  of  the  DymeL 

THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCE  MARCHES 
TO  THE  LOWER  RHINE. 
SvGH  was  the  position  of  tbe  two  oppc^ 
site  grand  armies,  when  the  world  was  sur- 
prisM  by  an  expedition  to  the  Lower  Riitne, 
3]ade  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bmni^ 
Mdck.  Whether  this  excumbn  was  intend- 
3d  to  hinder  the  French  firom  reinforcing 
their  army  in  Westphalia— or  to  co^)perate 
in  the  Low  Countries  with  tbe  armament 
now  read jT  equipped  in  the  ports  d  England ; 
[>r  to  gratify  tbe  ambition  of  a  youn^  prince, 
overboiling  with  courage  and  glowing  with 
the  desire  of  oonquest — we  cannot  ezfdain 
bo  the  satiefactioa  of  the  reader;  certain  it 
is,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  at  this 
juncture  entirely  destitute  of  troops,  except 
the  French  garrisons  of  Ostend  and  Nieu- 
port,  which  were  weak  and  inconsiderable. 
Had  ten  thousand  English  troops  been  land- 
ed on  the  coast  ci  Blankenburgh,  they 
roight  have  taken  possession,  of  Bruges, 
Ghent,  BrusMls,  and  Antwerp,  withoi^t  re- 
Eustance,  and  joined,  the  hereditary  prince 
in  tbe  heart  of  the  country ;  in  that  case  he 
would  have  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  anfl  might  have  made 
such  a  diversion  in  fiivor  of  Hanover,  as  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  Wertphalia 
into  Flanders.  The  Empress-queen  might, 
indeed  have  complained  of  this  invasion,  as 
the  formality  of  declaring  war  against  her 
had  not  been  observed  by  Great  £itain ;  but 
con^ering  that  she  was  the  declared  enemy 
of  Hanover,  and  had  violated  tbe  barrier- 
treaty,  in  estiblishing  which  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britaui  had  lavished  away  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  a  step  of  this  kind,  we 
apprehend,  might  have  been  taken,  without 
ai^  imputation  of  perfidy  or  iniustice. 
Wnatever  the  motives  of  the  prince^  expe- 
dition miffbt  have  beeoi,  he  certainly  quitted 
the  grand  army  of  the  allies  in  the  month 
of  September;  and  traversing  Westphalia, 
with  twenty  battalions,  and  as  many  squad- 
naa,  appeared  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  march- 


ing by  Scheimbeck  and  Dusseldorpi  On 
the  twenty-nmth  day  of  tbe  month  be  sent 
a  large  detachment  over  tbe  river  at  Roe- 
root,  which  surprised  part  of  the  French 
partisan  Fischers  corns  at  Rhynberg,  and 
scoured  tbe  country.  Next  day,  other  par- 
ties, crossing  at  Rees  and  Emmerick,  took 
poaseseion  of  some  redoubts  which  the 
French  had  raised  akag  the  bank  of  tbe 
river;  and  here  they  fimnd  a  number  of 
boats  sufficient  to  trusport  the  rest  of  the 
forcesL  Then  the  prince  advanced  to  Cleves; 
and  at  his  approach  tho  French  garrison, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  imder  tiie 
command  of  M.  de  Barral,  retired  into  the 
castle,  which,  however,  they  did  not  long 
defends  for  on  the  third  day  of  October 
they  capitulated,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  after  having  in  vain 
endeavored  to  obtain  more  fovotabie  condi- 
tions. 

A  more  important  object  was  Wesel, 
which  the  prince  invested,  and  began  to  be- 
siege in  form.  The  approaches  were  made, 
on  the  right  of  Utfe  Rhme,  while  the  prince 
in  peisoQ  remained  on  the  left  to  cover  the 
siege;  and  kept  his  communication  open 
wiUi  tbe  other  side,  by  a  bridge  above,  and 
another  below  tbe  place.  He  had  hoped  to 
carry  it  by  a  vigorous  exertian^  without  the 
formality  of  a  regular  siege,  hot  be  met 
with  a  warmer  ^^ptioQ  than  he  expected ; 
and  his  operations  were  retarded  by  heavy 
rains,  which,  by  swelling  the  river,  endan- 
gered his  brid^ies,  and  laid  his  trenches  under 
water.  The  difficulties  and  delays  occasion- 
ed bv  this  curcumstance  entirely  frustrated 
his  design.  The  French,  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  motiraa,  were  not  slow  in 
taking  measures  to  anticipate  bis  succeea 
M.  de  Castries  was  detached  after  him  with 
thirty  battalions,  and  thirty-eight  squadrons; 
and,  by  forced  marohes,  arrived  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  October  at  Rhynberg,  where 
the  prince  s  light  troops  were  posted.  These 
he  attacked  immediately,  ana  compelled  to 
abandon  the  post,  notwithstanding  all  the 
effi>rts  of  the  prince,  who  commanded  in 
person,  and  appeared  in  the  warmest  parts 
of  this  short  but  sanguinary  affiur.  The 
enemy,  leaving  five  tnttalion^  with  some 
squadrons,  at  Kbynberg,  marched  by  the 
left,  and  encamped  behind  the  convent  of 
Campen.  Tbe  prince,  having  received  in-' 
timation  that  M.  de  Castries  was  not  yet 
joined  by  some  reinforcements  that  were  on 
the  march,  determined  to  be  beforehand  with 
them,  and  attempt  that  very  night  to  sur- 
prise him  in  his  camp.  For  this  purpose  he 
oe^gan  bis  march  at  ten  in  tbe  evening,  after 
having  left  four  battalions,  and  five  squad- 
rons, under  general  Beck,  with  instructions 
to  observe  Rhynberg,  and  attack  that  post, 
in  case  the  attempt  upon  Campen  should 
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saoceed.  Before  the  allied  force  oould  reach  | 
the  eneiny's  campi  they  were  under  the  ne-| 
ceaaity  of  overpowering  Fiflcher*a  corpa  of 
irregolara,  which  occupied  the  convent  of 
Campen,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  leaifue  in 
their  front  Tbia  service  occaaioned  some 
firing,  the  noise  of  which  alarmed  the 
French  army.  Their  commander  formed 
them  with  ffreat  expedition,  and  posted  them 
in  the  wood,  where  they  were  immediately 
attacked,  and  at  first  obliged  to  give  ground ; 
but  they  soon  retrieved  all  they  had  lost,  and 
sustained  without  flinching  an  unceasing  fire 
of  musketry,  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
nine  at  night,  when  they  reaped  the  nuits 
of  their  perseverance.  The  hereditary 
prince,  whose  horse  was  killed  under  him, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  success  in  prolonging 
an  action  which  had  alreadv  cost  him  a  con- 
aiderable  number  of  men,  thought  proper  to 
give  orders  for  a  retreat,  which  was  not 
eflected  without  oonfiisbn,  and  left  the  field 
of  battle  to  the  enemy.  His  loss  on  the  oc- 
casion did  not  foil  short  of  sixteen  hundred 
choice  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken ;  and 
his  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  troops  of  Great 
Britain,  who  were  always  found  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  danger.  All  the  oflScers,  both 
of  infantiy  and  dragoons,  distinguished 
themselves  remarkably,  and  many  were 
dangerously  wounded.  Amonf  these,  the 
nation  regretted  the  loss  of  lord  Downe, 
whose  wounds  proved  mortal:  he  was  a 
young  nobleman  of  spirit,  who  had  lately 
embraced  a  military  life,  though  he  was  not 
retnilarly  trained  in  the  service. 

Next  day,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  the  enemy  attacked  an  advanced 
body  of  the  allies,  which  was  posted  in  a 
wood'  before  Elverick,  and  extended  along 
the  Rhine.  The  firing  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry was  maintained  till  night  Mean- 
while, a  column  of  the  French  in&ntry, 
commanded  by  M.  de  Cabot,  marched 
through  Wallach,  and  took  post  among  the 
thickets,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  in  the  front  of  the  princeVarmy.  By 
this  time  the  Rhine  waa  so  much  swelled  by 
the  rains,  and  the  banks  of  it  were  overflown 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
repair,  and  move  lower  down,  the  bridge 
which  had  been  thrown  over  that  river. 
This  work  was  accordingly  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy;  and  the  prince, 
passing  without  molestation,  proceeded  to 
Bruymen,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
His  passing  the  Rhine,  so  easily,  under  the 
eye  of  a  victorious  army  so  much  superior 
to  him  in  number,  may  be  counted  among 
the  fortunate  incidents  of  his  life.  Such 
Was  the  issue  of  an  expedition  which  ex- 
posed the  projector  of  it  to  the  imputation 
of  temerity.  Whatever  his  aim  might  have 
been,  besides  the  reduction  of  Wesel,  with 


the  strength  of  which  he  did  not  aeeo  to 
have  been  very  well  acquainted,  he  cer- 
tainly miscarried  in  his  design;  and  hn 
miscarriage  was  attended  with  a  very  con- 
siderable Toss  of  troops,  occasoooed  not  ssir 
by  the  actbn,  but  also  by  the  diseases  eo- 
gendered  from  the  wet  weather,  the  fktis^ 
of  long  marches,  and  the  want  of  proper 
conveniencies ;  not  to  mentioD  the  eoenam^ 
expense  in  contingencies  incorred  by  Lhs 
fiiiitlesB  undertaking. 

In  the  month  of  November,  whSe  he  Isr 
encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scbem- 
beck,  a  body  of  the  enemy  atteiqited  to 
beat  up  his  quarters;  having'  recciyeJ  inti- 
mation of  their  design,  he  immediil^  call- 
ed in  his  advanced  posts,  and  made  a  &fxh 
sition  for  giving  them  a  proper  reeeptksL 
He  abandoned  the  tents  that  were  ia  \kt 
front  of  his  camp,  and  posted  his  iafiuitiT 
in  ambuscade  behind  those  that  were  in  thr 
rear;  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  niDe 
regiments  of  horse  and  hnasais  to  fotdi  t 
compass,  and  foil  upon  the  back  of  the  ene- 
my. This  stratagem  sacceeded  to  his  widt 
The  French  detachment,  believing  the  ail^i 
had  actually  abandoned  their  camp^  heps 
to  pillage  the  tents  in  the  ntmost  dimider: 
then  the  infantry  aallied   from  the  piate 
where  they  were  concealedt  and  f^l  apoa 
them  with  great  impetuoeitj :  the  utilJery 
opened,  and  the  cavalry  charged  tbera  ia 
flank.    In  a  word,  of  twelve  Smind  vbo 
marched  fiom  Wesel  on   this  espeditioo, 
scarcely  two  hundred  escaped. 

ADVANTAGES  GAINED  BY  M.  DE  STACf 

VILLE. 
Thb  duke  de  Broglio  endeavored,  by  9dd- 
diy  means,  to  take  advantBj|pe  of  the  ilhed 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Weaer,  thos 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  troops  nnder 
the  hereditary  prince;  bat  he  foaod  pri^e 
Ferdinand  too  vigOant  to  be  surprised,  umI 
too  strongly  situated  to  be  attacked  with 
any  prospect  of  successi  He  therefere  cos- 
tented  himself  with  rava^g*  the  ooantiy 
by  detachments:  he  sent  M.  de  StiinniK 
with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  to  pnt- 
trate  into  the  heart  of  Hanover;  aod  oa 
the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  tfaat  o0cer, 
falling  in  with  a  detachment  of  tbe  allies, 
commanded  by  major  Bulow,  attacked  tkem 
near  the  abbey  of  Schacken.  After  a  warm 
and  obstinate  engagement,  they  were  de- 
feated and  driven  to  Balemoot,  with  tbe 
loss  of  their  cannon,  baggrage,  and  a  gond 
number  of  men,  who  fell  mto  the  hand?  of 
the  victors.  Afller  this  exploit,  M.  de  StuD- 
ville  advanced  to  Halberstadt,  and  dem^i- 
elff  of  that  capital  a  contribution  of  one  mil- 
lion &ve  hundred  thousand  livrea:  but  the 
citizens  had  been  so  drained  by  fbnner  ex- 
actions, that  they  could  not  raise  above  thir- 
ty thousand :  for  the  remainder  the  fVeaci 
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laxtiflan  took  hostages,  with  whom  he  re- 
orned  to  the  grand  army  encamped  at 
I^assel,  from  whence  they  in  a  little  time 
^11  back  as  far  as  Gottingen. 

THE  ALLIES  AND  FRENCH  GO  INTO 
WINT£R4)UARTER& 
Afli  the  enemy  retreated,  prince  Ferdinand 
advanced  as  far  as  Harste,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  about  the  latter 
end  of  November.    While  he  remained  in 
this  position,  divers  skirmishes  happened  in 
tlie    nei^borfaood  of  Gottingen.     Major- 
general  jBriednebach,  at  the  head  of  two 
iregiraents  of  Hanoverian  and  Brunswick 
guards,  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  at- 
tacked, on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, the  French  post  at  Heydemonden,  upon 
the  river  Worrau.    This  he  carried,  and 
took  possession  of  the  town,  which  the  ene- 
my hastily  abandoned.    Part  of  their  de- 
tachment crossed  the  river  in  boats;  the 
rest  threw  themselves  into  an  intrenchment 
that  covered  the  passage,  which  the  allies 
endeavored  to  force  in  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  galled  as  they  were  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  redoubts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  At  lenfifth  M.  Briedenbach  was 
obliged  to  desist,  and  fall  back  into  the  town ; 
from  whence  he  retired  at  midnight,  after 
having    sustained    considerable    damage. 
Prince  Ferdinand  had  it  very  much  at  heart 


to  drive  the  French  from  Gottingen,  and 
accordingly  invested  that  city;  but  the 
French  garrisoD,  which  was  numerous  and 
well  provided,  made  such  a  vigorous  defence, 
as  baflted  all  the  endeavors  of  the  allies, 
who  were  moreover  impeded  by  iJae  rainy 
weather,  which,  added  to  other  considera- 
tions, prevented  them  from  undertaking  the 
siege  m  fbrm.  Nevertheless,  they  kejS  the 
place  blockaded  up  from  the  twen^-second 
day  of  November  to  the  twelfth  of  the  fol- 
lowing month;  when  the  garrison,  in  a 
desperate  saUy,  took  one  of  their  principal 
posts,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the 
blockade.  About  the  middle  of  December, 
prince  Ferdinand  retired  into  winter-quar- 
ters; he  himself  residing  at  Uslar,  and  the 
English  troops  being  cantoned  in  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Paderbom.  Thus  the  enemy  were 
left  in  poBsession  of  Hesse,  and  the  wbde 
country  eastward  of  the  Weser,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  If  the 
allied  army  had  not  been  weakened  for  the 
sake  of  a  rash,  ill-concerted,  and  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  all 
probability  the  French  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  footing  they  had 
jfained  in  the  course  of  this  campaign ;  and 
m  particular  to  retreat  from  Gottinpen, 
which  they  now  maintained  and  fortified 
with  great  diligence  and  circumspection. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XIX. 


One  circunutauoe  tbat  attend- 
ed thifl  dispute  deeervee  to  be 
tranamittad  to  poeterity,  a>  an 
inatanee  of  that  courage,  min- 
ted with  humanity,  which  oon- 
■titatea  tnie  heroism.  While 
the  French  and  English  were 
hotly  engaged  in  one  of  the 
street*,  a  httle  child  ran  play- 
flilly  between  them*  having  no 
idea  of  the  danger  to  which  it 
was  exposed :  a  common  soldier 
of  the  enemy,  perceiving  the 
life  of  this  poor  innocent  at 
stake,  grounded  his  piece,  ad- 
vanced deliberately  between 
the  lines  of  fire,  took  up  the 
chikl  in  his  arms,  conveyed  it 
to  a  place  of  safety ;  then  re- 
tuning  to  his  place,  reaomed 
hit  musket,  and  renewed  his 
hostility. 


2  Five  sous  of  this  nobleman 
were  remarkably  distinguished 
in  this  war.  Tikt  fourth  and 
fifth  were  dangerously  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Minden  ;  the 
second  was  hurt  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  (Juadaloupe ;  lord  Wal- 
lingfbrd,  the  eldest,  received  a 
shot  at  Carrickfergus ;  and  the 
third  was  slain  in  this  engage- 
ment. 

3  In  the  beginning  of  April  the 
king  granted  to  his  grandson 
prince  Edward  Augustus,  and 
to  the  heirs  male  of  his  royal 
highness,  the  dignities  of  duke 
of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  of  earl  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  by  the  names, 
atyles,  and  titles,  of  doke  of 
York  and  Albany,  and  earl  of 
Ulster. 


In  the  month  of  March  the 
states  of  Holland  and  West 
Friealand  having,  after  warm 
debates,  agreed  to  the  proposed 
match  between  the  princess 
Carolina,  sister  to  the  prioee 
of  Orange,  and  the  prince  of 
Nassau  Weilboorg,  the  nnp- 
tials  were  s<Nemnized  at  toe 
Hague  withgieat  magnificence. 
Though  this  was  the  first  time 
that  EUiors  regiment  appeared 
in  the  field,  it  performea  won- 
ders. They  charged  five  differ- 
ent times,  and  mroke  through 
the  enemy  at  ev«nr  char^;  but 
these  ezidoits  toey  did  not 
achieve  without  sustaining  a 
heavy  toea  in  oflteen,  men,  and 
horaei. 
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ExploU  of  the  Swedet  m  Pamerania — iSfctrmtf  Aet  between  the 
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makes  an  uneucceesfui  Attempt  upon  Dresden-^He  mardiee  into  SQaia — Defe&iM 
Cfeneral  lAmdohnt  and  raieee  the  Blockade  of  SehweidnUz-^  Action  between  Gtne- 
ran  HuUen  and  the  Imperial  Army  in  Saxony — Dangerous  Situaiiom  qf  ike  Pnu- 
eian  Monarch — Ths  Rueeiana  emd  AustHuns  make  an  Irruption  into  Broaden 
burgh^  and  possees  themselves  of  Berlin — The  King  of  Prussia  defeats  ike  Ams- 
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^ates  of   Westphalia— King  of  Poland's  Remonstranee^RaJbustioai  ^  f^nt^ 
cherry — Part  of  the  British  Squadron  wrecked  in  a  Storm — Death  of  King  George 
IL — Mis  Character — Rectmitulation  qf  the  principal  Events  ofjue  R^n-Sis 
Death  universally  lamentea-^Account  i^  the  Commerce  of  CrroiU 
Religion  and  Pkilosophy^^Fanaticisn^— Metaphysics  and 
Cfenius-^Musio-^Patnttng,  and  Sculpture^ 


EXPLOIT  OF  THE  SWEDES  IN  FOMER- 

ANIA. 


Thb  long  of  Pruflsia,  after  all  his  labors, 
notwithfltanduig  the  great  taleota  he  had 
diafftlayed,  and  the  incredible  effi>rts  he  had 
made,  atill  foand  himself  mirrounded  hy  his 
enemies*  and  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by 
their  closing,  and  contracting  their  circle. 
Even  the  Swedes,  who  had  languished  so 
long,  seemed  to  be  roused  to  exertion  in 
Pomerania,  during  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter season.  The  Prussian  general  Manteuf- 
fel  had,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January, 
passed  the  river  Peene,  overtbrawn  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  enemy  at  Ziethen,  and 
penetrated  as  &r  as  the  neighbortiood  of 
Griessewalde ;  but  finding  the  Swedes  on 
their  guard,  he  returned  to  Anclara,  where 
his  head-quai^rs  were  established.  This 
insult  was  soon  retaliated  with  interest 
On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  month,  at 
five  in  the  morning,  a  body  of  Swedes  at- 
tacked the  Prussian  troops  posted  in  the 
suburbs  of  Anclam,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Peene,  and  drove  them  into  tibe  ci^,  which 
they  entered  pell-mell.  General  Manteiif> 
fel,  being  alarmed,  endeavored  to  rally  die 
troops ;  but  was  wounded  and  taken,  with 
about  two  hundred  men,  and  three  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  victors,  having  achieved 
this  exploit,  returned  to  their  ovm  quarters. 
As  for  the  Russian  army,  which  had  win- 
tered on  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula,  the 
season  was  pretty  far  advanced  before  it 
could  take  tne  field ;  though  general  Tot- 
tleben  was  detached  from  i^  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand Cossacks,  and  other  li^ht  troops,  with 
which  he  made  an  irruption  mto  Pomerania, 


and  eetabliahed  his  head-qoaiters  ai  Bel- 
gaiden. 

SKIRMISHES  BETWEEN  THE  PHC8BLUIS 
ANP  AUSTRIANa 
At  the  beginning  of  the  carapaigD  tbe 
king  of  Prussia's  chief  aim  was  Id  lake 
measures  for  the  preeervatioo  of  SSesiB. 
the  conquest  of  which  seeoaed  to  be  the 
orincipal  object  with  tbe  court  of  VieaBL 
While  the  Austrian  army,  under  mueKfaal 
count  Daun,  lay  strongly  intrencfaed  m  fte 
neighborhood  of  Dresden,  the  king  of  Pra»> 
sia  had  endeavored,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, to  make  him  quit  that  advantefecNK 
sitnatioD,  by  cutting  off  his  moviamma,  sad 
making  an  irruption  into   Bohemia.    Fbr 
these  purposes  he  had  taken  iwnmsMna  of 
Dipp^walde,  Maxen,  and  Pretcheodoi^  u 
if  he  intended  to  enter  Bohemia  by  the  vir 
of  Passberg :  but  this  acbeme  bemg  iomd 
impracticable,  he  returned  to  his  camp  it 
Freyberg,  and  in  January  the  Piuwiin  aa^ 
Austrian  armies  were  cantoned  so  near  esdi 
other  that  daily  skirmiflbes   were  fos^ 
with  various  success.    Tbe  head  of  tbe 
Prussian  camp  was  formed  by  a  body  of 
four  thousand  men  under  geoenl  ZeCiaitz. 
who,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Jaooary, 
was  attacked  with  such  impe^iositf  by  tbe 
Austrian  general  Beck,  that  he  retreated  in 
great  confusion  to  Toigau,  with  the  kas  of 
ive  hundred  men,  eight  pieoes  of  aitiQerT. 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  dodua^ 
and  other  baggage.    Another  advant^e  <tf 
the  same  nature  was  gained  by  tbe  Ao^ 
trians  at  Neustadt,  over  a  snaaJl  body  of 
Prussians  who  occupied  that  city,    b  the 
month  of  March  general  T^iidohn  advaaoed 
with  a  strong  detachment  of  hotBe  and  i»t 
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A  order  to  sorpriae  the  PraariuiB,  who,  in 
ittetnpCiiig  to  effect  a  retreat  to  Steinau, 
nrere     surroanded   accordingly*'  and   very 
rougfhly    bandied.    General  Lsiudohn  sum- 
moned them  twice  by  sound  of  trumpet  to 
lay  down  their  arms ;  bat  their  commanders, 
the  captains  Blumenthal  and  Zettwitz,  re- 
jecting the  proposal  with  disdain,  the  ene- 
my attacked  them  on  all  hands  with  a  great 
superiority  of  number.    In  this  emergency 
the  Prussian  captains  formed  their  troops 
into  a  square,  and  by  a  close  continued  fire 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay;  uptil,  perceiving 
that  the  Croats  had  taken  possession  of  a 
wood  between  Siebenlausen  and  Steinan, 
they,  in  apprehension  of  beinff  intercepted, 
abandoned  their  baggage,  and  forced  their 
way  to  Steinan,  which  they  reached  with 
gr^t  difficulty,  having  been  continually  ha- 
rassed by  the  Austrians,  who  paid  dear  for 
this  advantage.    Several  other  petty  ex- 
ploits of  this  kind  were  achieved  by  detach- 
ments on  both  sides  before  the  campaign 
was  begun  by  the  grand  armiesL 

POSITION  OF  THE  ARMIES  IN  SAXONT 
AND  SILESIA. 

TowABns  the  end  of  April  the  king  of 
Prussia  altered  his  position,  and  withdrew 
that  part  of  his  chain  of  cantonments  ex- 
tending from  the  forest  of  Thurundt  to  the 
r^ht  of  the  Elbe.    He  now  took  posscoskm 
or  a  very  strong  camp  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Mulda,  which  he  intrenched  in 
every  part  that  was  accessible,  and  fortified 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  <^  can- 
non.    By  these  precautions  he  was  enabled 
to  keep  his  ground  against  the  army  of 
count  Baun,  uid  at  the  same  time  detach  a 
body  of  troops,  as  a  reinforcement  to  his 
brother  prince  Henry,   who  assembled  a 
separate  army  near  Franckfoct  upon  the 
Oder,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  either  to 
oppose  the  Russians,  or  march  to  the  relief 
of  Silesia,  which  the  enemy  was  bent  upon 
invading.    It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the 
Austrian  general,  Laudohn,  advanced,  with 
a  considerable  army,  into  Lusatia,  about  the 
begrinnin?  of  May ;  and  general  Beck,  with 
'    another  body  of  troops,  took  poesesskm  of 
Corbus :  meanwhile  count  Daun  continued 
'     in  his  old  situation  on  the  Elbe;  general 
^    Lascv  formed  a  small  detached  army  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  to  the  southward 
of  Dresden ;  and  the  prince  de  Deuxponts 
I     marched  into  the  same  neighborhood  with 
the  army  of  the  empire.    Prioce  Henry  of 
'     Prussia  having  encamped  widi  his  army  for 
some  time  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia,  moved  from 
t     thence  to  Gorlitz  in  Lusatia,  to  observe  the 
I     motions  of  general  Laudohn,  encamped  at 
i     Koninffsgratz ;  ftom  whence,  in  the  oegin- 
I     ning  of  June,  he  marched  into  the  country 
(     of  G]at2,  and  advanced  to  the  neighb(»'hood 
i     of  Schweidnitz,  which  he  seemed  determin- 


ed to  besiege,  having  a  train  of  eight  pieces 
of  cannon.  With  a  view  to  thwart  his  de- 
signs, prince  Henry  reinforced  the  body  of 
troops  under  general  Fouquet;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  sent  a  detachment  into  Pom- 
erania,  under  colonel  Lessow,  who  defeated 
the  rear-ffuard  of  general  Tottleben,  and 
compelled  that  officer  to  evacuate  Pomera- 
niOL  By  this  time»  however,  mareschal  Sol- 
tikoff  had  arrived  from  Petersburgh,  and 
taken  the  command  of  the  grand  Kussian 
army,  which  passed  the  Vistula  in  June, 
and  began  its  march  towards  the  firontien 
of  Silesia. 

GEN.  LAUDOHN  DEFEATS  GEN.  FOU- 
QUET, AND  REDUCES  GLATZ. 

In  tho  month  of  June  general  Laudohn 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Glatc 
by  assault;  but  be  succeeded  better  in  his 
next  enterprise.  Understanding  that  gen- 
eral Fouquet,  who  occupied  the  posts  at 
Landshut,  had  weakened  himself  oy  send- 
ing off  detachments  under  the  major-gen- 
erals Ziethen  and  Grant,  he  resolved  to  atr 
tack  him  with  such  a  superiority  of  num- 
ber, that  he  should  not  be  able  to  resist 
Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
June^  at  two  in  the  momiog,  he  began  the 
assault  with  his  whole  army  upon  some  re- 
doubts which  Fouquet  occupied;  and  these 
were  carried  one  after  another,  though  not 
without  a  verv  desperate  opposition.  Gen- 
eral Fouquet  being  summoned  to  surrender, 
reused  to  submit;  and  having  received  two 
wounds,  was  at  leovth  taken  prisoner :  about 
three  thousand  of  bis  men  escaped  to  Bres- 
lau ;  the  rest  were  killed  or  taken :  but  the 
loss  of  the  victors  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  vanquished.  In  July  general 
Laudohn  undertook  the  siege  of  Glatz, 
which  was  taken  afler  a  very  faint  resist- 
ance; for,  on  the  very  day  the  batteries 
were  opened  against  the  place,  the  garrison 
abandoned  part  of  the  fortifications,  which 
the  besiegera  immediately  occupied.  The 
Prussians  made  repeated  eflbrts  to  regain 
the  ground  they  haa  lost :  but  they  were  re- 
polmd  in  all  their  attempt&  At  length  the 
ffarrison  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surren- 
dered at  discretbn.  From  this  tame  beha- 
vior of  the  Prussians,  one  would  imagine  the 
garrison  must  have  been  very  weak ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  we  cannot  reconcile  with 
the  known  sagacity  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch, as  the  place  was  of  great  importance, 
on  account  ot  the  immense  magazine  it  con- 
tained, mcluding  above  one  hundred  brass 
cannon,  a  great  number  of  mortars,  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Laudohn,  encouraged  by  this  success  at 

Glatz,  advanced  immediatel)r  to  Breslau, 

which  he  began  to  bombard  with  great  fury 

[See  note  ^U  at  the  end  of  this  Vol] ;  but, 

I  before  he. could  make  a  regular  attack,  he 
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(bund  himself  obliged  to  retire.  Prince  Hen- 
ry of  Prunia,  one  of  the  moet  accomplished 
generals  which  this  a^e  produced,  having 
received  repeated  intelligence  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  intended  to  join  Laudohn  at  Bres- 
lau,  resolved  to  advance  and  gi]re  them  bat- 
tle before  the  purposed  junction.  In  the 
latter  end  of  July  he  began  his  march  from 
Gleissen,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month 
had  reached  Linden,  near  Slauve,  where  he 
understood  that  TotUeben's  detachment  only 
had  passed  through  the  plains  of  Polnicb- 
Lissa,  and  that  the  ffrand  Russian  army  had 
marched  through  listen  and  Gustin.  The 
prince,  finding  it  impossible  to -pursue  them 
by  that  route,  directed  his  march  to  Glogau, 
where  he  learned  that  Breslau  was  besieged 
by  general  I/iudohn,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced by  forced  marches  to  its  relief  Such 
was  his  expedition,  that  in  ^ve  days  he 
mah^hed  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
English  miles ;  and  at  his  appioach  the  Aus- 
trian general  abandoned  his  enterprise. 
Thus,  by  his  prudence  and  activity,  he  not 
only  prevented  the  junction  of  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  armies,  but  also  saved  the  cap- 
ital of  Silesia ;  and  hampered  Laudohn  m 
such  a  manner  as  subjected  him  to  a  defeat 
by  the  Prussian  monarch*  to  whose  motions 
we  shall  now  turn  our  attention. 

THE  KrNG  OF  PRUSSIA  MAKES  AN  UN- 
SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT  UPON  DRES- 
DEN. 

Whether  his  design  was  originally  upon 
Dresden,  or  he  purpc^Bd  to  co-operate  with 
his  brother  prince  Henry  in  Silesia,  which 
his  adversaries  seemed  to  have  pitched  upon 
as  the  scene  of  their  operations,  we  cannot 
presume  to  determine :  but  certain  it  is,  he, 
m  the  beginning  of  July,  began  his  march 
in  two  columns  through  Lusatia ;  and  count 
Daun  being  informed  of  his  march,  ordered 
his  army  to  be  put  in  motion.  Leaving  the 
army  or  the  empire,  and  the  body  of  troops 
under  Lascy,  to  guard  Saxony  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  march^  with  great  expedition 
towards  Silesia,  in  full  persuasion  that  the 
Prussian  monarch  had  thither  directed  his 
route.  On  the  seventh  day  of  July,  the 
king  knowing  that  Daun  was  now  removed 
at  a  distance,  repassed  the  Polsnitz,  which 
he  had  passed  but  two  days  before,  and  ad- 
vanced with  the  van  of  his  army  towards 
Lichtenbcrg,  in  order  to  attack  the  forces 
of  genera]  I^tscy,  who  was  posted  there ; 
but  the  Austrians  retired  at  nis  approach. 
Then  the  army  marched  to  Marienstem, 
where  the  king  received  intelligence  that 
count  Daun  was  in  iull  march  for  Lauban, 
having  already  gained  two  marches  upon 
the  Prussians.'  Perhaps  it  was  this  intima- 
tion that  determined  the  king  to  chan^  his 
plan,  and  return  to  the  Elbe.  On  the  eighth 
day  of  the  month  he  Tepaased  the  Sprehe, 


in  the  neighborhood  oTBBatxBnt  and 
ed  towards  Dresden  with  extraordinaij 
igence.    On  the  thirteenth,  hk  anny  ha- 
ing  passed  the  Elbe  at  Kadetz,  oo  a  bri^ 
of  boats,  encamped    between    Pinia  aae 
Dresden,  which  last  he  resolved  to  be«fe. 
in  hopes  of  reducing  it  befoe  ooont  Duz 
could  return  to  its  rSiei!     How  ftr  this  ex- 
pectation was  well  grounded,  we  mut  ^n 
the  reader  to  judf^  after  ba,viDg  ofaKrrec 
that  the  place  was  now  much  moie  de^aa- 
ble  than  it  had  been  when  the  last  attespc 
of  the  Austri^ps  upon  it  niiaeafiied;  tkt 
it  was  secured  with  a  numeroas  gairiniL 
commanded  by  gen0Fal  Macgnire^  as  officer 
of  courage  and  experience.   Hib  goreoKr, 
being  summoned  to  surrender,  wammci 
that,  having  the  honor  to  be  intmstfd  with 
the  defence  of  the  capital^  he  wooU  Baio- 
tain  it  to  the  last  extremi^.   Batteria  vs¥ 
immediately  raised  against  the  town  oa  kfdi 
sides  of  the  Elbe ;  and  the  poor  miM^^tMit 
subjected  to  a  dreadful  viaitatioii,  that  tiidr 
calamities  might  either  drive  them  to  ds- 
pair,  or  move  the  heart  of  the  govenar  e> 
embrace  articles  of  capitulatioo :  but  tbe» 
expedients  proved  ineflectoaL    Thoogii  the 
suburbs  towards  the  Pima  gate  were  attack- 
ed and  carried,  this  advanta^  ande  do  ibi- 
pression-  on  general  Macguire,  who  nmk 
several  vigorous  sallies,  and  took  eveiy  i»> 
cessary  precaution  for  the  defence  cf  ffee 
city ;  encouraged  moreover  by  the  vidahr 
of  Lascy*B  body,  and  the  araiy  of  the  em- 
pire, encamped  in  an  advantageoos  positiEa 
near  Gross  Seydlitz;   and   confideBt  tfatf 
count  Daun  would  hasten  to  hia  rebeC   b 
this  hope  he  was  not  disappointed;  the  Aoe^ 
trian  general,  finding  himself  duped  b?  tk 
stratagem  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  ani  b^ 
ing  made  acquainted  with  his  eeterpnsp 
against  Dresden,  instantly  wheeled  about; 
and  marched  back  with  such  lapsdiir,  tfan 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  mooiik  b^ 
reached  the  neigfaborhcnd  of  the  capitil  «* 
Saxony.    In  consequence  of  his  mfprmtk 
the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  heavy  aitiiieiT 
was   ne^   arrived,    redoaUed    his  e&t^ 
against  the  city  so  as  to  reduce  to  ashes  tbe 
cathedral  church,  the  new  aqoare,  seven] 
noble  streets,  some  palace  together  iritk 
the  curious  manufactory  of  porralaiB.  Ha 
vengeance  must  have  been  levelkd  against 
the  citizens;  for  it  afiected  neither  the  for- 
tifications, nor  the  Austrian  garrison*  vbick 
count  Daun  found  means  to  reinivce  wi& 
sixteen  battalions.    This  supply,  and  tbe 
neighborhood  of  three  hoetile  armiea  Rd- 
dered  it  altogether  impossible  to  praecatr 
the  siege  with  any  prospect  of  socraff :  tbe 
kin&r  therefore  abandoned  the  undeitakiaft 
withdrew  his  troops  and  artillerf,  and  es- 
deavored  to  brinsr  Daun  to  a  battle. 
that  general  cautiously  avoided. 
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The  hie  of  this  pnnce  eeemecl  now  at  its 
risis.  NotwithstandiDg  all  the  effi>rts  of 
lis  brother  prince  Henrj,  the  Russians 
vere  fast  advancing  to  join  Laudohn,  who 
ad  already  hlockeid  up  Schweidnitz  and 
<feifs,  and  their  junction  seemed  to  threatr 
n  the  loss  of  all  Silesia.  The  king  had  no- 
hing  to  of^oae  to  superior  numbers  but  so^ 
erior  actiri^,  of  which  he  determined  to 
vail  himself  without  delay:  Instead  of 
laking  a  feint  towards  Silesia,  he  resolved 
0  march  thither  in  earnest;  and  for  that 
orpose  crossing  the  Elbe,  encamped  at 
)allwitz,  on  the  further  bank  of  the  river ; 
saving  general  Hulsen,  with  fifteen  thoo- 
and  men,  in  the  intrenched  camp  of  Schlet- 
)w,  to  maintain  his  footing  in  Saxony.  On 
be  third  dav  of  August  he  oegaA  his  noarch 
)r  Silesia,  ioUowed  by  count  i>aun  with  the 
Tand  Austrian  army ;  while  the  detached 
ody  under  Lasoy  took  post  at  Reichenberv, 
nd  the  imperial  army  encamped  at  Kessei- 
orf  Both  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
larched '  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles 


five  days :  on  the  tenth  the  king  took  pos^  batteries,  so  judiciously  disposed,  as  to  im- 


ession  of  the  camp  at  Lidnitz ;  and  here  he 
eemed  in  danger  of  being  quite  surround- 
d  by  the  enemy,  who  occupied  the  whole 
round  between  Parchwitz  and  Coasendan, 
n  extent  of  thirty  miles.  Count  Daun*s 
rmy  formed  the  centre  of  this  chain,  pos- 
esamg  the  beif  hts  of  Wahlstadt  and  Hoc- 
irl^  general  Laudohn  covered  the  ground 
et^en  Jeschkendorf  and  Coschitz :  the 
ising  grounds  of  Parchwitz  were  secured 
y  general  Nauendorf ;  and  M.  de  Beck, 
i^ho  formed  the  left,  extending  his  troops 
eyond  Cossendau.  The  kin^  marched  m 
lie  niffht  of  the  eleventh,  with  a  view  to 
urn  the  enemy,  and  reach  Jauer;  but  at 
reak  of  day  he  discovered  a  new  camp 
t  Prausnitz,  which  consisted  of  Last's 
etachment,  just  arrived  from  Lauban.  The 
Prussians  immediately  passed  the  Katz- 
ach,  to  attack  this  ^neral ;  but  he  made 
uch  a  skilful  disposition  for  a  retreat  to- 
wards the  army  of  count  Daun,  that  he  not 
nly  baffled  the  endeavors  of  the  king  to 
ring  him  to  action,  but,  by  posting  himself 
n  the  heights  of  Hennersdorfl^  anticipated 
is  march  to  Jauer.  In  vain  the  Prussian 
lonarch  attempted  next  day  to  turn  the 
nemy  on  the  side  of  the  mountain^  by 
^omsen  and  Jagersdorff;  the  Aads  were 
>ond  impasBable  to  the  ammunition  wag- 
08,  and  the  king  returned  to  the  camp  at 
•ignitz. 

While  he  remained  in  this  situation,  he 
Kseived  advice  that  four  and  twenty  thou- 
uid  Russians,  under  count  Czemichew, 
id  thrown  bridges  over  the  Oder  at  Auras, 
'here  they  intended  to  cross  that  river; 
id  he  concluded  the  enemy  had  formed  a 
Bsign  to  close  hioa  in,  and  attack  him  with 


their  joint  forcea  Daun  had  indeed  project- 
ed a  plan  for  surprising  him  in  the  night, 
and  bad  actually  put  his  army  in  motion  for 
that  purpose ;  but  he  was  anticipated  by  the 
vigUance  and  good  fortune  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  That  prince  reflecting  that  if  he 
should  wait  for  his  adversaries  in  his  camp, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  being  attacked  at  the 
same  time  by  Lascy  on  his  right,  by  Daun 
in  his  front,  and  b^  Laudohn  on  his  left,  he 
altered  hts  disposition,  in  order  to  discon- 
cert their  operations ;  and,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month,  marohed  to  the  heights 
of  Psaffendorf^.  where  he  formed  his  army 
in  order  of  battle.  Receiving  intimatioD, 
about  two  in  the  morning,  Umi  Laudo^ 
was  in  full  march  advancing  in  columns  by 
Bennowitz,  he  divided  his  army  into  two 
separate  bodies.  One  of  these  remained  on 
the  ground,  in  order  to  maintain  the  post 
against  any  attempts  that  might  be  made 
l^  count  Daun  to  succor  lAudohn ;  and  that 
this  service  misfat  be  the  more  eiOfectuallv 
performed,  the  neights  were  fortified  with 


pede  and  overawe  the  whole  Austrian  army. 
The  king  having  taken  this  precautionr 
wheeled  about  with  sixteen  battalions  and 
thirtv  squadrons,  to  foil  upon  Laudohn  as 
he  should  advance :  but  that  general  knew 
nothing  of  his  design,  until  he  himself  ar- 
rived at  the  village  if  Psafifendorfi^  about 
three  in  the  morning ;  when  the  day  dawn* 
ing,  and  a  thick  fog  gradually  dispersing, 
the  whole  detachment  of  the  Prussian  army 
appeared  in  order  of  battle,  in  a  well  chosen 
situation,  strengthened  with  a  numerous 
train  of  artillery,  placed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Laudohn  was  not  a  little  mortified 
to  find  thimself  cauffht  in  his  own  snare : 
but  he  had  advanced  too  fiur  to  recede ;  and 
therefore  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  re- 
solved to  stand  an  engagement  With  this 
view  he  formed  his  troops,  as  well  as  the 
time,  place,  and  ctroumstances  would  per- 
mit ;  imd  the  Prussians  advancing  to  the  at- 
tack, a  severe  actkm  ensued.  The  king 
rode  along  the  line  to  animate  the  troops, 
and  superintended  every  part  of  the  charge ; 
hazardinff  his  Ufe  in  the  most  dangerous 
scenes  of  the  battle,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
his  horse  vras  killed  under  him,  and  his 
clothes  were  shot  through  in  several  places. 
The  Austrians  maintaiiMd  the  conflict  with 
great  obstinacy,  until  six  in  the  mornings 
when  they  cave  ground,  and  were  pursuml 
to  theKatzoach;  beyond  which  the  king 
would  not  allow  his  troops  to  prosecute  tliik. 
advantage  they  had  gained,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  succor  the  right  in  case  mares- 
chal  count  Daun  diould  succeed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  advance  against  them  from  lig- 
nitz.  That  general  had  actually  begun  his 
march  to  fall  upon  the  Prussians  on  one 
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while  Laudofan  riioald  attack  diem  on 
the  other :  but  he  was  not  a  little  sorpriaed 
to  find  they  were  decamped ;  and  when  he 
perceived  a  thick  doiid  of  amoke  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  immediately  comprehended  the 
nature  of  the  king's  management  He  then 
attempted  to  advance  byldgnita:  but  the 
troops  and  urtillery,  which  had  been  left  on 
the  height  of  Psaflendorfi^  to  dispute  hk 
march,  were  so  advantageously  disposed,  as 
to  render  all  his  efibrts  abortive.  Laudohn 
is  said  to  have  lost  in  the  action  above  eight 
thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  tami, 
including  eighty  officen,  with  twenty-three 
pair  of  colon,  and  eight]r-two  pieces  of 
cannon :  over  and  above  this  losa,  the  Au»> 
trian  general  sufihred  greatly  by  desertion. 
The  Pnusians  obtained  the  victoiy  at  the 
expense  of  one  gencaral,  with  five  hundred 
men  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  wounded. 
Immediately  after  the  aeticm  the  victor 
marched  to  Parchwtts;  while  Daun  de- 
tached prince  Lowenstein  and  general  Beck 
with  the  reserve  of  his  army,  to  join  prince 
Cxernichew,  who  had  crossed  the  Oder  at 
AuFu;  but  he  was  so  intimidated  by  the 
defeat  at  fiignitz,  that  he  ibrthwidi  repass- 
ed that  river,  and  prince  Lowenstein  re- 
tired on  tbe  side  of  Jauer.  By  this  bold  and 
well  conducted  adventure,  the  Prunian 
monarch  not  only  escaped  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard  of  a  total  aefeat  fhnn  the  joint 
eferts  of  two  strong  armies,  but  also  pre- 
vented the  dreaded  junction  of  the  Rusaan 
and  Austrian  forcea  His  busmess  was  now 
to  oipen  the  communication  with  Breslau 
and  his  brother  prince  Heniy,  whom  he 

C'  ined  at  Neumarcke.  The  prince,  after 
ludohn  was  obliged  to  relinquish  Uie  siege 
of  Breebu,  had  kept  a  watcnftd  eye  over 
the  motions  of  the  Russian  army,  which 
*had  advanced  into  the  neighborhood  of  that 
ci^;  and,  without  all  doubt,  wouM  have 
bombarded  it  fltmi  some  commanding 
heights,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by 
prince  Henry,  who  took  possession  of  these 

Cand  fortified  them  with  redonbte.  The 
havinff  freed  Breslau  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  enemies,  and  being  strength- 
ened by  the  junction  with  his  brother,  left 
a  considerable  detachment  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Boltze,  to  protect  the  coun- 
try against  the  Rusman  irregulars ;  and  ad- 
vanced with  his  whole  force  to  the  relief  of 
Sohweidnitz,  which  was  blocked  up  by  the 
Austrian  forces  under  the  command  of  the 
mareschal  count  Daun.  In  his  march  he 
fell  upon  a  separate  body  under  general 
Beck,  made  two  battalions  of  Croats  pris- 
oners, and  dispersed  several  squadrons. 
This  achievement  had  such  an  enect  upon 
the  «nemy,  that  they  raised  the  blockade, 
and  retreated  with  some  precipitation  to 
the  mountains  sf  Landshut 


ACTION  BETWEEN  GETiERAI*  HVUaSS 
AND  THE  IMPERIAUSrrS  IN  SAXONY. 


Wmix  the  king  thus 
with  a  spirit  altogether  nnexampled^  in  de- 
fending Silesia,  general  Holaen,  who  essi- 
mandM  his  troops  in  Saxony*  wan  exftmei 
to  the  most  imminent  danger.    UndefslsB^ 
inr  that  the  army  of  the  eoapoe  had  fixnes 
a  design  to  cut  off  his  oooimiinicntiQn  witfc 
Torgau,  he  quitted  his  cnmp  «t  Meisai. 
and  marched  to  StreUa.     Tbe  essensy  fcav> 
ing  divided  their  forces  inlo  two  bodkikcee 
of  diem,  on  the  twentieth  dny  of  A^gasL 
attacked  an  advanced  post  of  tfaePinsHiiiMi; 
while  the  other  was  disposed  in  aocba  ass- 
ner  as  to  overawe  Hoken's  cunp^  and  pre- 
vBit  him  from  taking  any  slep  ftr  tke  re- 
lief of  hisJbattaJions,  who  maintBinad  their 
ground  with  difficulty  nu 
number  of  the  aasaiuuitB.     In  tfah 
gencnr  the  Prussian   genenl  onlend  his 
cavauy  to  make  a  circuit  ronnd  a  riaisf 
gnund,  and,  if  possihlei,  charge  the  enes^ 
m  flank.    This  order  was  ezecoted  with 
equal  vigor  and  success.     They  fell  sipaB 
the  imperial  army  with  sqch  uupetauMty. 
as  drove  their  battalions  and  horae 
each  other  in  the  utmost  confiwann    A 
sideraUe  number  of  the  enemy 
and  forty-one  officers^  with  twelve  hsnJietf 
men,  made  prisoners.    By  this 
which  was  obtained  at  a  vety 
pense,  general  Hnlsen  opened  for 
a  way  to  Toquau,  whither  he 
treated,  perceiving  that  the  whole  aimy  of 
the  imperialists  was  advancing  to  eat  of 
his  communication  with  the  £3Se.  lUi  rs- 
treat  furnished  the  enemy  with  a  pnteit 
for  claiming  the  victory. 
SITUATION  or  THE  KING  OF  PBUSSIiL 

Ansa  all  these  heroic  endeavms  of  tb» 
Prussian  monarch  and  his  officer^  his  ^ 
ftirs  remained  in  such  a  dcspeiate  sitotfiaa 
as  seeined  to  presage  spproachinr  rain :  l)c 
though  in  person  Se  commanded  a  nuner 
ous  and  well-appointed  army,  he  fonsd  it 
absolutely  impossibie  to  gosiid  against  ihr 
difierent  detachmento  fiem  the  tbee  sept' 
rate  armies  of  his  adversariesL  Bbdies  of 
Austrian  troops  scoured  the  «n»ifitiy  of  Lb- 
satia;  the  Russians  traversed  partsf  Sile> 
sit,  and  made,  irruptkms  even  into  Blaaden> 
bu^;  the  imperial  anny  doBmscied  in 
Saraiy :  the  Swedish  army,  meeting  with 
no  oppoaition,  advanced  into  the  faeait  of 
Pomerania:  so  that 'the  king  was  notaalr 
threatened  on  every  aide,  bnt  all  eone^ 
spondence  betweoi  him  and  his  hendituy 
dominions  was  at  this  juncture  iuUBwptsd. 

THE  RUSSIANS  ANDAUSTRIAl<fS  POSSESS 

THEMSELVES  OF  BERLIK. 

Hu  adversaries,  having   been  hitiMrtP 

baffled  by  his   activity  rad  lesohrtiaD  is 

their  designs  upon  Silesia,  now  medililsdi 
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cbeme,  the  executkm  of  which  he  coald 
ot  but  feel  in  the  most  aeosible  manner, 
^he  Ronian  army  bein^  on  its  retreat  from 
iilesia,  count  Czernichew  was  sent  with  a 
iroDg  detachment  into  the  marche  of  Bran- 
enburgh ;  while  a  nnmeroua  body  of  Aus- 
'iiui8»  under  Lascy  and  Brentano»  penetrat- 
d  into  the  same  country  from  Saxony,  with 
istructions  to  join   the  Russians  at  the 
ates  of  Berlin.    The  Prussian   general 
lulsen,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  cope 
ri\h  the  army  of  the  empire  at  Misnia,  had 
tllen  back  to  this  capital,  where  he  was 
Dly  joined  by  the  troops  under  general  Wer- 
er  lately  returned  from  Pomerania ;  but  as 
ieir  forces,  after  this  junction,  did  not  ex- 
eed  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  the  allies 
dvancing  against  them  amounted  to  forty 
loaaand,  they  would  not  pretend  to  oppose 
le  enemy  in  the  open  field,  nor  to  defend 
city  of  such  extent,  and  so  imperfectly 
)rtified.    Such  an  attempt  would  have  only 
XDoscd  their  troops  to  ruin,  without  being 
ble  to  save  the  capital,  which,  on  the  con- 
rary,  would  have  been  the  more  severely 
andled,  in  consequence  of  their  opposition, 
^hey  therefore   resolved  to  retire,   after 
aving  repulsed  the  advanced  ^uard  of  the 
Russians  under  Tottleben,  which  attacked 
he  gates,  and  ^ven  bombarded  the  town, 
efore  the  neat  armies  appeared.    At  their 
pproach  the  Prussian  generals  retreated, 
saving  three  weak  battalions  in  the  place, 
1  hopes  they  might  be  the  means  of  obtain- 
ig  some  sort  of  terms  for  the  city.    They 
lade  no  resistance,  however;  but  on  the 
rst  summons  proposed  articles  of  capitula- 
ion,  which  being  refiised,  they  surrendered 
hemselves  prisoners  of  war.    In  fiivor  of 
tie  city  the  foreign  ministers  there  residing 
iterposed  their  mediation  with  such  zeal 
nd  success,  that  tolerable  conditions  were 
btained.    The  inhabitants  were  indulged 
nth  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
n  immunity  from  violence  to  their  persons 
nd  effects.    The  enemy  promised  tnat  the 
lussian  irregulars  should  not  enter   the 
3wn ;  and  that  the  king's  palace  should  not 
e  violated.    These  articles  being  ratified, 
be  Austrian  and  Russian  troops  entered  the 
lace,  where  they  totally  destroyed  the  mag- 
zines,  arsenals,  and  foundenes,  with  an 
mraense  quaotitv  of  military  stores,  and  a 
Teat  number  of  cannon  and  small  arms: 
lien  they  demanded  the  immediate  payment 
f  eight  hundred  thousand  guilders;  and 
fterwards  exacted  a  contribution  of  one 
lillion   nine   hundred    thousand    German 
rown&     Many  outrages  were   committed 
y  the  licentious  soldiery,  in  spite  of  all  the 
recautions  which  the  officers  could  take  to 
reserve  the  most  exact  discipline.    The 
lOuses  of  the  private  inhabitants  were  tol- 
rably  protected;    but  ^e   king's  palaces 


were  subjected  to  the  roost  rigonnis  treat- 
ment   In  the  roval  nalace  of  Charlotten- 
burg  they  pillaged  ana  spoiled  the  rich  fur- 
niture:  they  defaced  and   mutilated  the 
valuable  pictures  and  antique  statues  col- 
lected by  cardinal  de  Poiifnac,  and  pur- 
chased bjr  the  house  of  Brandenburgh.  The 
castle  of  Schonhauaen,  belonging  to  the 
queen,   and   that  of  FVedericksfeldt,  the 
property  of  the  margrave  Charles,  were 
pillaged  of  effects  to  a  very  considerable 
value.    The  palace  of  Potsdam  was  effec- 
tually protected  by  prince  Esterhasi,  who 
would  not  suffer  one  article  of  furniture  or 
ornament  to  be  touched ;  but  desired  leave 
to  take  one  picture  of  the  kin^,  and  two  of 
his  German  fintes,  that  he  might  preserve 
them  as  memorials  of  an  illustrious  prince, 
whose  heroic  character  he  admired.    The 
Austrian  and  Russian  troops  entered  Berlin 
on  the  ninth  day  of  October,  and  quitted  it 
on  the  thirteenth,  on  hearing  that  the  kinfc 
was  in  full  march  to  the  relief  of  his  capi- 
tal   In  their  retreat,  by  different  routes, 
from  Brandenburgh,  they  drove  away  all 
the  cattle  and  horses  they  could  find,  rav- 
aged the  country,  and  committed  brutal 
outrages  on  the  inhabitants,  which  the  pre- 
tence of  retaliation   could  never  excuse. 
The  body  of  Russians  which  entered  B*  r- 
lin  marched  from  thence  into  Poland,  by  the 
way  of  Furstenwalde ;  while  the  Austrian^ 
took  the  route  of  Saxony,  from  whence 
they    had    advanced    into   Brandenburgh. 
Meanwhile  the  town  of  Wirteoiberg,  in 
that  electorate,  was  reduced  by  the  dule  de 
Deux  Ponts,  commander  of  the  imperial 
army :  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Aus- 
trians,  made  themselves  masters  alsoof  Tor- 
gau  and  Leipsic. 

THE  KING  OF  PRUSfflA  DEFEATS  THE 
AU6TWANS  AT  TOBGAU. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  in  his  march  through 
Lusatia,  was  still  attended  by  count  Dann, 
at  the  head  of  his  grand  army,  and  both 
passed  the  Elbe  about  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober. The  Prussian  crossed  the  river  at 
Coswick,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  troops 
under  prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  and 
general  Hulsen,  so  that  his  army  now 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand  fighting  men, 
with  whom  he  resolved  to  strike  some 
stroke  of  importance.  Indeed,  at  this  time 
his  situation  was  truly  critical.  General 
Laudohn,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Aus- 
tnans,  remained  in  Silesia;  the  Russian 
army  still  threatened  Breslaw,  the  capital 
of  that  country.  The  Imperialists  and  Aus- 
trians  bad  taken  po^ession  of  all  the  great 
towns  in  Saxony,  and  were  masters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elbe.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Pomerania  the  Russians  had  invested  Cd- 
berg  by  sea  and  land,  seemingly  determined 
to  reduce  the  place,  that  they  might  have  a 
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Bea-port  by  which  they  could  be  sapplied 
with  p^oviBion,  ammunition,  necesBaries, 
and  remforcements,  without  the  trouble  and 
inconvenience  of  a  lonff  and  laborious  march 
from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  On  the 
western  side  of  Pomerania,  the  war,  which 
had  hitherto  languished,  was  renewed  by 
the  Swedes  with  uncommon  vivacity.  They 
passed  the  river  Pene  without  opposition ; 
and  oUiffing  general  Stutterheim  to  retreat, 
advanced  as  far  as  Stransberg.  That  offi- 
cer, however,  being  reinibrc^,  attacked  a 
Swedish  post  at  Passelvaiik,  slew  about  five 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  took  an  equal 
number,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon :  but  he  was 
not  numerous  enough  to  keep  the  field  against 
their  whde  armv.  Thus  the  PrussiBn  mon- 
arch saw  himself  obliged  to  abandon  Silesia ; 
deprived  of  all  the  places  be  held  in  Saxo- 
ny, which  had  been  his  best  resource ;  and 
in  danger  of  being  driven  into  his  hereditap 
ry  country  of  Brandenburgb,  which  was 
unable  either  to  maintain,  or  even  to  recruit, 
his  army.  On  this  emergency  he  resolved 
to  make  one  desperate  eflfort  against  the 
grand  Austrian  army,  under  count  Daun, 
who  had  passed  the  Elbe  at  Torgau,  and 
advanced  to  Eulenbourg,  from  whence  how- 
ever he  retreated  to  his  former  camp  at 
Torgau;  and  the  king  chose  his  situation 
between  this  last  place  and  Schilda,  at 
LAng-Reichenbaoh,  where  the  hussars  at- 
tacked a  body  of  horse  under  general  Bren- 
tano,  and  made  four  hundred  prisoners. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  being  at 
Groswich,  and  their  left  at  Torgau,  the 
Prussiiui  kin^  determined  to  attack  them 
next  day,  which  was  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber. His  design  was  to  march  through  the 
wood  of  Torgau  by  three  difierent  routes, 
with  thirty  battalbns  and  fifty  squadrons  of 
his  lefl  wing :  the  first  line  was  ordered  to 
advance  by  the  way  of  Mackrene  to  Nei- 
den ;  the  second,  by  Peckhutte  to  EHsnick ; 
and  the  third,  consisting  of  cavalry,  to  pene- 
trate by  the  wood  of  Wildenhayn  to  Vogel- 
sand.  On  the  other  hand,  geneml  Zietben 
was  directed  to  take  the  great  Leipeic  road, 
with  thirty  battalions  and  seventy  squad- 
rons of  the  right;  and,  quitting  it  at  the 
ponds  of  Torgau,  to  attack  the  village  of 
Suptitz  and  Uoswich.  The  kin|f*s  line,  in 
its  march,  fell  in  with  a  corps  of  Austrians 
under  general  Reid,  who  retired  into  the 
wood  or  Torgau;  and  another  more  con- 
siderable body,  posted  in  the  wood  of  Wil- 
denhayn, likewise  retreated  to  Groschutz, 
after  having  fired  some  pieces  of  artillery ; 
but  the  dragoons  of  Saint  Ignon,  being  in- 
closed between  two  columns  of  Prussian 
infimtry,  were  either  killed  or  taken.  By 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  king  had  pene- 
trated through  the  wood  to  the  plain  of^Nei- 
den,  from  whence  another  body  of  the  ene- 1 


my  retired  to  Torgau,  where  a  contas 
noise  of  cannon  and  snall^ftnns  deckm 
that  general  Zaetiien  was  already  engagK. 
The  Prussians  immediately  ad^anoed  ax  i 
quicker  pace,  and  passing  the  uimaai!^  i^c 
Neiden,  inclined  to  the  right  in  three  lines, 
and  soon  came  to  action.     Dana  hmd  chosLi 
a  very  advantageous  positioii :  his  ri^  eix- 
tended  to  Groswich,  and  his  left  to  Ztcst' 
while  his  in&ntry  occupied  socne  fminfwf* 
along  the  road  of  Leipsie,  and  his  fivnt  vis 
strengthened  with  no  less  than  two  fanndced 
pieces  of  cannon.    His  seoood  line  w«e  de- 
posed on  an  extent  of  groand,  whicii  te^ 
minated  in  hillocks  towards  the  Elbe ;  and 
against  this  the  king  directed  his  iliaek 
He  had  already  given  his  troops  to  tsBder- 
stand,  that  his  arairs  were  in  sock  a  axat- 
tion,  they  must  either  conquer  cr  periaii : 
and  they  began  the  battle  with  the  most 
desperate  impetuosity;  hot  they  met  with 
sucn  a  warm  reception  from  the  aitiHerf. 
smaU-arms,  and  in  particular  from  the  Axs- 
trian  carabineers,  that  their  grenadier?  were 
shattered  and  repulsed.  The  seooad  charge, 
though  enforced  with  incredible  vigor,  vas 
equally  unsuccessful :  then  the  kiE^  orieRd 
his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  they  feil  upac 
some  regiments  of  inftntry  with  such  fun 
as  oblig^  them  to  give  way.   These,  how- 
ever, were  compelfed   to   retire,  m  thar 
turn,  before  about  seventy  faattahoBs  cf  tbe 
enemy,    who    advanced    towaids  Ta^gaa, 
stretching  with  their  ri^t  to  the  fSbt,  tni 
their  left  to  Zinne,     While  the  prince  cf 
Holstein  rallied  his  cavalry,  and  reisrved 
to  the  charge,  the  third  line  of  Praasiu!  is- 
fantry  attacked  the  vineyard  of  Soptitz.  aae 
general  Ziethen  with  the  right  wing  tock 
the  enemy  in  rear.    This  disposkioa  threw 
the  Austrians  into  disorder;    which  ns 
greatly  augmented  by  the  disaster  of  crait 
Daun,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  ia 
the  thigh,  and  carried  oflT  the  field  dthUdt 
But  the  Prussians  could  not  poisoe  the : 
victory,  because  the  action  had  lasted  unul 
nine :  and  the  night  being  unusually  dark. 
fiicilitated  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  «riw 
crossed  the  Elbe  on  three  bridges  of  boats 
thrown  over  the  river  at  Torsao.   T6e  vk- 
tor  possessed  the  field  of  bame,  wi±  se^etL 
thousand  prisoners,  including  two  hundred 
officers,    twentv-nine    pair  of  colois,  one 
standaid,  and  about  finty  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  carnage  was  very  great  oa  both  sides; 
about  three  thousand  PrasBians  were  ki!^ 
and  five  thousand  wounded;  and,  m  die 
first  attacks,  two  general  officeia,  ir^  fif- 
teen hundred  soldiers,  were  made  praoos^ 
by  the  enemy.   The  king,  as  usual,  ezposed 
his  person  in  every  part  of  the  faatck  tnA 
a  musket-ball  grazed  upon  his  breait    lo 
the  morning  the  king  of  Prussii  estered 
Torgau ;  then  he  secured  Meksen,  and  tooi 
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SBBion  of  'Pieyheitg:  so  that,  io  oooae* 
ice  of  this  well-timed  victory,  his  posi- 
waa  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  opening 
le  campaign. 

tie  Aufltrifuu,  however,  notwithstanding 
check,  owintaiaed  their  ffround  in  the 
rbboThood  of  Dresden ;  while  the  Prus- 
8  were  diatriboted  in  quarters  of  can- 
nent  im  and  about  Leipnc  and  Meissen, 
ihe  Austrian  general  had,  after  the  bat- 
recalled  hia  detachments,  ffeneral  Leui- 
a  abandoned  Landshut,  which  afiain  fell 
» the  hands  of  the  PrussianB,  ana  the  im- 
ial  army  waa  obliged  to  retire  into  Fran- 
ia.  The  Swedes  having  penetrated  a 
at  way  into  Pomerania,  returned  again 
heir  winter-quarters  at  Stralsond:  and 
Russian  ^nerals  measured  back  their 
Y  to  the  Vistula :  so  that  the  confederates 
ned  little  else  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 
go  but  the  contributions  which  they  raised 
Berlin,  and  the  open  country  of  Branden- 
rgh.  Had  all  the  idlies  been  heartily 
It  upon  cniahing  the  Prussian  monarch, 
3  would  imagine  the  Russians  and  Swedes 
ght  have  joined  their  forces  in  Pomerania, 
I  made  good  their  winter-quarters  in 
andenburgh,  where  they  eoula  have  been 
pplied  with  magazines  from  the  Baltic, 
d  been  at  hand  to  commence  their  operar 
ins  in  the  spring :  but,  in  all  probabilitv, 
ch  an  establiahment  in  the  empire  would 
ve  given  uoihrage  to  the  Germanic  body. 

niE  DIETS  OF  POLAND  AMD  SWEDEN 

ASSEMBLEDl 
The  diet  of  PoLaad  beinff  assembled  in 
te  beginning  of  October,  uie  king  enter- 
ined  the  moat  sanguine  hope  they  would 
ke  some  reacJutioB  in  his  mvor;  but  the 
irtisans  of  Proaaa  frustrated  all  his  en- 
mayors:  one  of  the  deputies  protesting 
gainst  holdinjg  a  diet  while  there  were 
ireign  troops  in  the  kingdom,  the  assembly 
(oke  up  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  even  be- 
>ie  they  had  chosen  a  mareschal  The  diet 
r  Sweden,  which  was  convoked  about  the 
une  period,  seemed  determined  to  proceed 
]pOQ  business.  They  elected  count  Axel 
eraon  their  grand  mareschal,  in  opposition 
)  count  Horn,  l^  a  great  majority ;  which 
fBs  an  unlucky  circumstance  &r  the  Prus- 
ian  interest  at  Stockholm,  inasmuch  as  the 
u&e  majority  obstinatelv  persisted  in  opin- 
Qo,  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  in  the 
pring  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  the  army 
Q  Gerinuiy  reinforced  to  the  number  at  at 
OBst  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  This 
miavorable  circumstance  made  but  little 
|nipre8non  upon  the  Prussian  monarch,  who 
^  muntained  kis  ground  with  surprising 
r^lution  and  success  since  the  beginning 
of  the  caanpaign ;  and  now  enjoyed  m  pros- 
pect the  beuefit  of  winter,  which  he  is  said 
«o  have  termed  his  best  auxiliary. 
Vol.  m.  76 


INTIMATION  GIVEN  BT  THE  KING  OF 
PRUSSIA,  Ac, 
The  animosity  which  inflamed  the  con* 
tending  parties  was  not  confined  to  the  ope- 
rations in  war,  but  broke  out,  as  usual,  in 
printed  declarations,  which  the  belligerent 
powera  diffused  all  over  Europe.  In  Uie  be- 
ginning of  the  season  the  states  of  the  cir- 
cle of  Westphalia  had  been  required,  by  the 
imperial  court,  to  fiimish  their  contingent  of 
troops  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  to 
oommute  for  this  contingent  with  a  sum  of 
money.  In  consequence  of  this  demand, 
some  of  the  Westphalian  estates  had  sent 
deputies  to  confer  with  the  aisemblv  of  the 
circle  of  C!oloen ;  and  to  these  the  king  sig- 
nified, by  a  declaration  dated  at  Munster, 
that  as  this  demand  of  money,  instead  of 
troops,  was  no  less  extraordinary  than  con- 
trary to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire, 
should  they  comply  with  it,  or  even  con- 
tinue to  assist  his  enemies  either  with  troops 
or  money,  he  would  consider  them  as  having 
actually  taken  part  in  the  war  against  him 
and  his  allies^  and  treat  them  aocordingly 
on  all  occasions.  This  intimation  produced 
little  efi^  in  his  fiivor.  The  duke  of  Meck- 
lenbourg  adhered  to  the  oppo^te  cause ;  and 
the  elector  of  Cologn  co-operated  with  the 
French  in  their  designs  a^inst  Hanover. 
By  way  of  retaliation  for  this  partiality,  the 
Prussians  ravaged  the  country  of  Meeklen- 
bourg,  and  the  Hanoverians  levied  contribu- 
tions in  the  territories  of  Cologn.  The  par- 
ties thus  aggrieved  had  recourse  to  com- 
plaintB  and  remonstrances.  The  duke's  en- 
voy at  Ratisbon  communicated  a  rescript  to 
the  imperial  ministers,  representing  that  the 
Prussian  troops  under  g^enl  Werner  and 
oolonei  de  Belling  had  distressed  his  coun- 
try in  the  autumn  by  grievous  extortions; 
tmit  afterwards  prince  Eugene  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  in  the  service  of  PruMa,  had  demand- 
ed an  exorbitant  quantity  of  provisions,  with 
some  mfllions  of  money,  and  a  great  number 
of  recruits;  or,  in  lieu  of  these,  that  the 
duke's  forces  should  act  under  the  Prussian 
banner.  He  therefore  declared  that,  as  the 
country  of  Mecklenbourg  was  impoverished, 
and  ahaost  depopulatect  by  these  op|nres- 
sions,  the  duke  would  find  himself  obliged 
to  take  measures  for  (he  future  security  of 
his  subjects,  if  not  immediately  fiivored  with 
such  assistance  from  the  court  of  Vienna  as 
would  put  a  stop  to  these  violent  proeeed- 
inffs.  This  declaration  was  by  some  con- 
sidered as  the  prelude  of  his  renouncing  his 
engagements  with  the  house  of  Austria. 
As  tte  imperial  court  had  threatened  to  put 
the  elector  of  Hanover  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities 
which  his  troops  had  committed  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Cotogn,  his  resident  at  Ratid)9D 
delivered  to  the  ministera  who  assisted  at 
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the  diet  a  raemoriA],  remonstnting  that  the 
emperor  hath  no  power,  tkaglj,  to  subject 
any  prince  to  Che  1iaii»  or  deelare  han  a 
leoel ;  and  that,  by  arrogating  auch  a  power, 
he  exposed  his  anthori^  to  the  same  cod* 
tempt  into  which  the  pope's  hulls  of  ozoom- 
mnnication  were  so  jiutly  fidlen.  With  r»- 
mct  to  the  elector  of  Ckilogn,  he  observed 
that  this  prince  was  the  first  who  commenced 
hostilitieB^  by  aUowing  his  troops  to  co-ope* 
nte  with  the  French  in  their  invasioii  of 
Huwver,  and  by  celebiatinf  with  rejoicing 
te  advaota^ea  which  they  had  gained  m 
that  electontte:  he  therefore  gave  the  ee> 
tales  of  the  etopire  to  uodemtend,  thet  tiie 
best  way  of  scroeninff  their  subjects  fttm 
hostile  treatment  womd  be  a  stnet  observ- 
aacp  of  neutrality  in  the  present  disputes  of 
the  empire. 

KINO  OF  FGLAKITH  REMONOTRANCE. 

Thu  was  a  strain  much  more  efibotuai 
among  princes  and  powers  who  are  gene- 
rally actuated  b^  interested  motiTee,  than 
was  the  repetition  of  complaints,  eqoaUy 
pathetic  and  unavailing,  uttered  bjr  the  un- 
mtunate  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Sasony. 
T^e  damage  done  to  his  capital  by  the  kk 
attempt  of  tiie  Pnman  monarch  on  that 
city,  afibcted  the  old  king  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  he  published  at  Vienna,  an  appeal 
to  all  the  powers  of  Borope,  (rom  the  cru- 
elty and  unprecedented  outra^  which  dis- 
tinguished the  conduct  of  his  advenaries 
in  Saxonjr.  All  Europe  pitied  the  hard  ftte 
of  this  exiled  prince,  and  sympathised  with 
the  disasters  of  his  country:  but,  in  the 
breasts  of  his  enemies,  reaeoos  of  state  and 
convenience  overruled  the  suggestioos  of 
humanity;  and  his  friends  had  hitherto  ex- 
erted themselves  in  vain  iw  the  d^ver- 
ance  of  his  pe<^e. 

REDUCTION  OF  FONDICHERRT. 

FaoM  this  detail  of  oontinenUd  aflkirs, 
our  attention  is  recalled  to  Great  Britain, 
by  an  incident  of  a  very  interestittg  nature ; 
an  account  of  which,  however,  we  shall 
postpone  until  we  have  recorded  the  suc- 
cess that,  in  the  eonne  of  this  year,  attend- 
ed the  Britiah  arms  in  the  East  Indies.  We 
have  already  observed  that  colonel  Coote, 
after  having  defeated  the  French  general 
Lally  ui  the  field,  ann  reduced  divers  of  the 
enemy's  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  at  length  cooped  them  up  witiiin 
the  walls  of  Pondicherrv,  the  principal  eeat 
of  the  French  East-India  company,  large, 
populous,  well  ftvtified,  and  secured  with  a 
numerous  garrison,  under  the  immediate 
command  <m  their  general.  In  the  month 
of  October  admural  Stevens  sailed  from 
Trincomal6  with  all  his  squadron,  in  CNrder 
to  its  beinff  refitted,  except  tje  saO  of  the 
line,  whieSk  he  left  under  the  command  of 
captain  Haldane,  to  block  up  Pondicfaeny 


fay  sea,  while  Mr.  Coote  onnied  as  hit  if 
orations  by  land.    By  this  diapwalinn,  at 
the  vigikmce  of  the  BriSkli  oficen,  th 
place  was  so  hampered,  as  to  he  gni^ 
distressed  lor  want  of  proviaBanB^  even  be- 
fore the  siege  could  be  OBdertaken  ■  fm; 
for  the  rainy  seaaon  rendered  aS  icgahr 
approaches  impracticable.     T%ese  laiH  b^ 
in^  abated  by  the  twentv-aixtli  dav  of  !!»• 
vember,  ecdonel  Coote  clireetcd  the  cBf> 
neers  to  pitch  upon  proper  places  §or  erees- 
inf  batteriee  that  shoald  eoilUe  orfli^ 
the  warkaoftheganriBoaiv  witfanit  expoaiif 
their  own  men  to  any  seven  five  fieaa  tk 
enemy.    Accordingly,  fimr  hattaiBi  wcr 
eoDStrocted  in  difiereot  viaoe%  so  as  to  aai 
ewer  these  porposea,  ana  opened  ataageCber 
on  the  dgttth  day  of -DeesBibsr,  st  mid- 
night TlMngh  raised  at  a  eonsidenlfe  d» 
taaoe^  they  were  plied  with  good  cftct,  vai 
the  besieged  retained  tbe  fiie  with  gimt 
vivacity.    This  mutual   rannonadiqg  eoa- 
tinued  until  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  ike 
month,  when  the  ewineein  were  empbyrt 
in  raisiuff  another  Mtteiy,  near  naoif^  to 
efibet  a  breach  in  the  nordi-weBt  eosnter- 
fuatd  and  cnrtain.  Thonclb  the  appnnchs 
were  retarded  some  daya  by  a  violent  stare, 
which  almost  ruined  tbe  Waring  the  daangt 
was  soon  repaired :  a  conadciaMe  post  «ai 
taken  flom  the  enemy  by  assauH,  md  afier- 
wards  regained  by  the  French  gvenadiaa 
through  the  timidity  ef  ttke  8epoysly  vhsa 
it  waa  oocnpied.    By  tlie  fiilswih  &y  of 
January,  a  second  battery  beings  laind  vilb- 
in  pointblank,  a  broach  was  made  ia  tbe 
curtain :  the  west  ftee  and  fiink  ef  ibe 
north-west  bastion  wire  mined,  and  tke 
guns  of  the  enemy  entirely  sOeBieed.  T^e 
garrison  and   inhabitania  of  FondiehBrf 
were  now  rednced  to  an  eztrenuty  ef  te- 
Ine  whidi  would  admit  of  no  litsintiw 
General  LaHy  eent  a  ooloBel,  attendfd  k 
the  diief  of  the  Jesnts,  and  two  civiliBi» 
to  Mr.  Coote,  witii  proposalB  of  aaneafa^ 
lag  the  garrieon  prisoners  of  war,  and  d^ 
mending  a  eapitaktioa  in  behalf  of  the 
French  ESastrlndia  companj.    On  thif  ka 
subject  he  made  no  refkfy;  hot  nest  wain- 
iag  took  possession  of  the"  tows  and  dtadd, 
where  he  fi>und  a  great  4]a«ntiCy  ef  artSle- 
ry,  ammnnition,  smaU-arma^  and  anUtair 
stores;   then   he   eeenred    the   ganiKn 
amounting  to  above  two  thenmad  fiuep^ 
aas.   Lally  made  a  gallant  deftnee;  aaL 
had  he  been  properly  supplied  with  jBon- 
sion,  tbe  conquest  of  the  place  weald  sot 
have  been  so  easily  aichieved.  He  esrtuaif 
fiattet^d  hunseif  with  the  hope  ef  hea^ 
supplied ;  otherwise  an  officer  ef  hii  eip 
rience  would  have  demanded  a  cspitidrtwH 
befere  he  was  reduced  to  tbe  neesoily  cf 
acquiescing  in  any  terms  tbe  besa^gerasdt 
have  thought  proper  to  inpooa.    T%al » 
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^  Uo  paiiM  to  pfoenrtf  supplies,  appean 
<  ^f  inteiceptod  letter  (1),  written  hj 
^^iSOBinndeT  to  monsiear  Raymond, 
tn«t  president  at  Pallicat  The  billet  is 
'■^it*^  sketch  of  the  writers  character, 
tit  v^eerai  to  have  a  strong  tincture  of 
rmssind  extravagance. 

•*sr.T  OF  THE  BRITISH  SQUADRON 
te:u'  WRECKED  IN  A  firTORM. 

5£ejd)e  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  the 
lOs^i.  interest  was  annihilated  on  the 
1,11  ::^  Goromandel,  and  therefore  dt  the 
0qK  importance  to  the  British  nation.    It 
r.  iyj  doubted*  how^dver,  whether  colonel 
^.I  with  all  his  spirit,  vigilance,  and 
^'^7  talents,  could  have  succeeded  in 
,  ,^^'jterprise  without  the  assistance  of  the 
j^ions,  which  co-operated  with  hun  by 
^.,'jd  eflbctually  excluded  all  succor  iW>m 
^'.jsieged.    It  must  be  owned,  for  the 
>^  of  the  service,  that  no  incident  inter- 
..  1  the  ffood  understanding  which  was 
j^^'uned  Mtween  the  land  and  sea  offi- 
^  who  vied  with  each  other  in  contribut- 
^,  leir  utmost  e^rts  towards  the  success 
—^n  expedition.   On  the  twenty-fifth  day 
^^'^[scember  rear-admiral  Stevens  arrived 
"  *  fbnr  shfpe  of  the  line,  having  parted 
'^  J  rear-admiral  Cornish  and  his  division, 
'"  oraiy  weather :  but  he  joined  them  at 
^'  licherry  before  the  place  was  surren- 
-  i    On  the  first  day  of  January  a  vio- 
'  tempest  obliged  admiral  Stevens  to  slip 
^'  ables  and  to  put  to  sea,  where  he  part- 
nth  the  rest  of  the  squadron ;  and  when 
^  'hree  days  he  returned  to  the  road  of 
dicberrf,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
that  his  division  had  sufiered  severely 
3  the  storm.    The  ships  of  war  called 
Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Sunderland, 
-adored  m  the  storm,  and  thehr  crews 
ished.    The  Newcastle,  the  Queenbo- 
;h,  and  the  Protector  fire-ship,  were 
•ven  ashore,  and  destroyed ;  but  the  men 
w  saved,  toother  with   the   cannon, 
res,  and  provisions.    Many  other  ships 
stained  considerable  damage,  which,  bow- 
er, was  sooo  repaired.    Admiral  Stevens 
vugr  intercepted  the  letter  from  Lally  to 
tymond,  {See  note  1,  p.  909,)  immediate- 
aispatched  letters  to  the  Dutch  and  Dan- 
I  settlements  on  this  coast,  intimating 
*t,  notwithstanding  the  insmuations  of 
«eral  Lally,  he  had  eleven  sail  of  the 
1^^  two  frigates,  under  his  command, 
'  nt  for  aervice,  in  the  road  of  Pondicher- 
.  which  was  closely  invested  and  Jblockad- 
J»th  by  sea  and  land :  he  therefore  de- 
*fK  'i^^  M  in  that  case  it  was  contrary 
tne  law  of  natbns  for  any  neutral  power 
«he?e  or  succor  the  besieged,  be  was 
'termmed  to  seize  any  vessel  that  should 
wmpt  to  throw  provisions  into  the  place. 
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DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GEXHIGE 11. 

Wmilb  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  stiU 
prospered  in  every  efibrt  tending  to  the  red 
mterest  of  the  nation,  an  event  hj^peensd, 
which  for  a  moment  obscured  the  spleBdor 
of  her  triumphs ;  and  could  not  but  be  very 
alarming  to  those  German  allies,  idiom  her 
liberality  had  enabled  to  maintam  an  ex- 
pensive and  sanguinary  war  of  humor  an^ 
ambition.  On  tM  twenW-fifth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, George  11.  kinjg  of  Great  Bntain,  witb- 
oQt  any  previous  disorder,  was  in  the  morn- 
ing suddenly  seized  with  the  agony  of 
dcMith,  at  (he  palace  at  Kensington.  He 
had  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  drunk  nis  choco- 
late, and  mqunred  about  the  wind,  as  anx- 
ious for  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  mails ; 
then  he  opened  a  window  of  his  apartment, 
and  perceiving  the  weather  was  serene,  de- 
clared he  would  walk  in  the  garden.  In  a 
fisw  minutes  after  this  declaration,  while  he 
remained  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  fell  down 
upon  the  floor ;  the  noise  of  his  foil  brou^t 
his  attendants  into  the  room,  who  lifted  hnn 
on  the  bed,  where  he  desired,  in  a  ftint 
voice,  that  the  princess  Amelia  might  be 
called ;  but  before  she  could  reach  the 
apartments^  he  had  expured.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  bleed  him,  but  without  efibct ; 
and  indeed  his  makdy  w^  fiir  beyond  the 
reach  of  art :  for  when  the  cavity  of  the 
thoiaz  or  chest  was  opened,  and  inspected , 
b^  the  seijeant-sumons,  they  found  the 
right  ventricle  of  Uie  heart  actoaJly  rui^ 
tured,  and  a  mat  quantity  of  bk)od  dis- 
charffed  throUj^  the  aperture  mto  the  sur- 
rounoing  pericardium :  so  that  he  must 
have  died  instantaneously,  in  consequence 
of  the  efiusion.  The  case,  however,  was  so 
extraordinanr,  that  we  question  whether 
there  is  such  another  instance  upon  record. 
A  rupture  of  this  nature  appears  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  happened  to  a  prince  of  a 
healthy  constitution,  unaccustomed  to  ex- 
cess, and  for  advanced  beyond  that  period 
of  lifo,  when  the  hknA  might  be  supposed 
to  flow  with  a  dangerous  impetuosity. 

Thus  died  (George  11.  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-seven, after  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four 
years,  distmguished  by  a  variety  of  import- 
ant events,  and  cheouered  with  a  vicissi- 
tude of  character  ana  fortune.  He  was  in 
his  person  rather  lower  than  the  middle 
size,  well  shaped,  erect,  with  eyes  remark- 
ably prominent,  a  high  nose,  and  fair  com- 
plexion. In  his  disposition  he  is  said  to  have 
been  hasty,  prone  to  anger,  especially  in  his 
youth,  yet  soon  appeased ;  otherwise  mild, 
moderate,  and  humane ;  in  his  way  of  liv- 
ing temperate,  regular,  and  bo  methodical 
in  every  branch  ot  private  economy,  that 
his  attention  descended  to  cJ^ts  which  a 
great  king,  perhaps,  had  better  overkwk. 
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He  WW  fond  of  milituy  pomp  and  parade ; 
and  personally  brave.  He  loved  war  aa  a 
addier,  he  studied  it  as  a  science :  and  cor- 
responded on  this  subject  with  some  of  the 
greatest  officers  whom  Germany  has  pro- 
duced. The  esrtent  oi  his  understanding, 
and  the  m>lendor  of  his  virtue,  we  shall  not 
presume  to  ascertain,  or  attempt  io  display ; 
|ve  rather  wish  for  opportunities  to  ezna- 
tiate  on  his  munificence  and  liberality ;  his 
ffonerous  regard  to  genius  and  learning; 
his  royal  encouragement  and  protection  of 
those  arts  by  which  a  nation  is  at  once  ben- 
efited and  adorned.  With  respect  to  his 
government,  it  very  seldom  deviated  from 
the  institutions  of  law ;  or  encroached 
upon  private  property;  or  interfered  with 
tiie  coomion  administration  of  justice.  The 
circumstances  that  chiefly  marked  his  pub- 
lic character,  were  a  predilection  for  his  na- 
tive country,  and  a  close  attention  to  the 
political  interests  o^  the  Germanic  body ; 
points  and  principles  to  which  he  adhered 
with  the  most  invincible  fortitude;  and  if 
ever  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Great  Britain 
were  sacrificed  to  these  oonsideratiQnB,  we 
ought  not  so  much  to  blame  the  prince,  who 
acted  from  the  dictates  of  natural  affection, 
as  we  should  detest  a  succession  of  venal 
ministers,  all  of  whom  in  their  turns  devot- 
ed themselves,  soul  and  body,  to  the  grati- 
fication of  his  passion,  or  partiality,  so  pre- 
judicial to  the  true  interest  of  their  coun- 
try. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS  OF  HIS  REIGN. 
Thb  reign  of  George  II.  produced  many 
revolutions,  as  well  in  the  internal  schemes 
of  economy  and  administration,  as  in  the 
external  projects  of  political  connexions; 
revolutions  that  exposed  the  firailties  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  demonstrated  the  instabili- 
ty of  systems  founded  upon  convenience. 
m  the  course  of  this  reign  a  standing  army 
was,  bv  dint  of  ministerial  influence,  en- 
grafted on  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
A  fiital  stroke  was  given  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  by  the  act  subjecting  all  dramatic 
writmgs  to  the  inspection  of  a  Licenser.  The 
great  machine  of  corruption,  contrived  to 
secure  a  contant  majority  in  parliament, 
was  overturned,  and  the  inventor  of  it 
obliged  to  quit  the  reins  of  government 
Professed  patriots  resigned  the  principles 
they  had  long  endeavored  to  establish,  and 
listed  themselves  for  the  defence  of  that  for- 
tress against  which  their  z^l  and  talents 
had  been  levelled.  The  mauagement  of  a 
mighty  kingdom  was  consigned  into  the 
hands  of  a  motley  administration,  ministers 
without  knowledge,  and  men  without  integ* 
rity,  whose  councils  were  timid,  weak,  and 
wavering;  whose  folly  and  extravagance 
exposed  the  nation  to  ridicule  and  contempt; 


by  whose  ignorance  and  jpreRmiplkia  it  nr^^ 
reduced  to  the  verge  or  rain.     Tlte  ki:!^- 
dom  was  engaged  in  a  quarrd  truly  naLioa- 
al,  and  commenced  a  necessaiy  war  oo  to- 
tional  principles :  but  that  war  was  starved ; 
and  the  chief  strength  of  the  natiaB  tnixs- 
ferred  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  cmier 
to  maintain  an  unnecessary  war,  in  &vor  cf 
a  family  whose  pride  and  amlutkm  can  b^ 
equalled  by  nothing  but  its  inecdence  aad 
ingratitude.    While  the  strength  of  the  i^ 
tion  was  thus  exerted  abroad  for  the  aoppLn 
of  worthless  allies,  and  a  dangetoos  i^M- 
lion  raged  in  the  bowels  of  tbe  kmgdoeL. 
the  sovereign  was  insulted  hj  hs  nuniste.'^, 
who  deserted  his  service  at  this  criucal 
juncture,  and  refused  to  resame  thdr  fonc- 
tions,  until  he  had  truckled  to  tfaeir  petulant 
humor,  and  dismissed  a  fevoiite  aervut  of 
whose  superior  talents  they  were  xaetnly 
jeabua  Such  an  unprecedented  socceeBDa 
at  any  time  would  have  merited  the  impu- 
tation of  insolence :  but  at  that  period,  wbs 
the  soverei^  was  perplexed  and  emfcam^ 
ed  by  a  variety  of  dangers  and  diffieoltfes; 
when  his  crown,  and  even  his  life,  «i«  &i 
stake ;  to  throw  up  their  places,  abandoD  his 
councils ;  and,  as  for  as  in  them  lay,  det^b 
themselves  from  his  fortune;  was  a  ste^  so 
likely  to  aggravate  the  disorder  of  the  oa- 
tion,  so  big  with  cruelty,  ingntmrie,  &Dd 
sedition,  \mt  it  seems  to  deserve  an  af^i- 
lation  which,  however,  we  do  not  thick 
proper  to  ^bestow.    An  inglorioaa  wiriras 
succeeded'by  an  ignominioiis  peace,  vkrh 
proved  of  short  duratiofi ;  yet  in  this  inter- 
val the  English  nation   ezhihEted  soch  t 
proof  of  commercial  opulence,  as  sateoi^fii 
all  Europe.    At  the  dose  of  a  war  viucb 
had  drained  it  of  so  much  treasure,  and  is- 
creased  the  public  debt  to  an  enonaoiig  hr- 
den,  it  acquiesced  under  such  a  rBdQet>^3 
of  interest  as  one  woukl  hardly  think  Lhe 
ministry  durst  have  proposed,  even  hekre 
one  half  of  the  national  debt  was  ooDtRci- 
ed.    A  much  more  unpopular  step  was  & 
law  that  passed  for  naturalizing^  the  Jevs— 
a  law  so  odious  to  the  people  in  geaenl, 
that  it  was  soon  repei^led,  at  the  request  of 
that  minister  by  whom  it  had  been  dik&y 
patronized    An  ill-concerted  peace  vas  I'a 
a  little  time  productive  of  fresii  hostilitiea* 
and  another  war  with  France,  which  Britain 
began  to  proeectite  under  &v0nble  auspices. 
Then  the  whole  poUtical  system  of  Ger- 
many was  inverted.    The  king  of  E^IsdJ 
abandcoed  the  interest  of  that  house  whara 
be  bad  iif  the  former  war  so  warmly  espoa»> 
ed>  and  took  into  hia  bosom  a  prince  whccn 
he  had  formerly  considered  as  his  invetenie 
enemy.   The  unpropitious  beginning  ofth:^ 
war  agiiinst  France  bein^  impaled  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  administntion,  excke^d 
such  a  firment  among  the  people,  as  seeo 
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d  to  tfamten  a  dangenos  inMtrection. 
Hvery  put  of  the  kio^om  resooorled  with 
he  ?oice  of  disi^ii&ction,  which  did  not 
iven  respect  the  throne.  The  king  foond 
limself  obliged  to  accept  of  a  minister  pre- 
ented  by  tlK  people ;  and  thia  meaenre  was 
ttended  with  consequences  as  favorable  as 
lis  wish  coold  form.  From  that  instant  all 
lamor  was  hushed ;  all  opposition  ceased. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  m  new  minister 
eemed  to  difibse  itaeJf  throng^  all  the  ope- 
ations  of  the  war;  and  conquest  every* 
7bere  attended  the  eflforts  of  the  British 
rms.  Now  appmed  the  ftUaey  of  those 
oaxims,  and  the  ftlsehood  of  tliose  aaser- 
ioDs,  by  which  former  ministers  had  estab- 
ished,  and  endeavored  to  excuse,  the  prao- 
ices  of  corruption.  The  supposed  disa^c- 
ion  which  had  been  insisted  on  as  the 
ource  of  parliamentary  opposition,  now  en- 
irely  vanished ;  nor  was  it  found  necessary 
3  use  an^  sinister  means  for  securing  a 
3ajority,  m  order  to  answer  the  purposes 
f  the  administration.  England  for  the  first 
ime  saw  a  minister  of  state  in  ibll  posses- 
ion of  popularity.  Under  the  auspices  of 
[lis  minister,  it  saw  a  national  militia  form- 
d,  and  trained  to  discipline  by  the  invmci- 
le  spirit  of  a  few  patriots,  who  pursued  this 
ulutary  measure  m  the  ihce  of  unwe^ed 
ppoeition,  discouraged  by  the  jealousy  of 

court,  and  ridiculed  by  all  the  venal  re- 
liners  to  a  standing  army.  Under  his  min- 
rtry  it  saw  the  military  genius  of  Great 
Britain  revive,  and  shine  with  redoubled 
latre ;  it  saw  her  interest  and  glory  coin- 
ide,  and  an  immense  extent  ot  country 
dded  by  conquest  to  her  dominionsL  The 
eople,  confiding  in  the  integrity  and  abili- 
ies  of  their  own  minister,  and  elevated  by 
iie  repeated  sounds  of  triumph,  became  en- 
mored  of  the  war ;  and  granted  such  lib- 
ra! subsidies  for  its  support,  as  no  other 
linister  would  have  presumed  to  ask,  as  no 
ther  nation  believed  they  could  aflbrd.  Nor 
id  they  murmur  at  seeing  peat  part  of 
beir  treasure  diverted  into  foreign  chan- 
els ;  nor  did  they  se^n  to  bestow  a  serious 
bou^t  on  the  accumulating  load  of  the 
ational  debt,  which  already  exceeded  the 
nmense  sum  of  one  hundred  millions. 

In  a  word,  they  were  intoxicated  with 
ictory ;  and  as  the  king  happened  to  die  in 
tie  midst  of  their  transports,  occasioned  by 
he  final  conquest  of  Canada,  their  good  hu- 
lor  garnished  his  character  with  a  prodi- 
ality  of  encomiama  A  thousand  pens 
Fere  drawn  to  paint  the  beauties  and  sub- 
imity  of  his  character,  ih  poetry  as  well  as 
•rose.  They  extolled  him  iUx>ve  Alexander 
n  courage  and  heroism,  above  Augustus  in 
iberality,  Titus  in  clemency,  Antoninus  in 
liety  and  benevolence,  Solomon  in  wisdom. 
Ad  St,  Edward  in  devotion.    Such  hyper- 
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bolical  eulogiuros  served  only  to  throw  a 
ridicule  upon  a  character  which  was  otheiw 
wise  respectable.  The  two  universities 
vied  with  each  other  in  lamenting  his  death ; 
and  each  published  a  huge  cdlection  of 
elegies  on  the  sub^t ;  nor  did  they  fitil  to 
exut  his  gnise,  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  affection  and  regret,  in  the  compli- 
ments of  condolence  and  congratulation 
which  they  presented  to  his  successor. 
The  same  panegyric  and  pathos  appeared 
in  all  the  addresses  with  which  every  other 
community  in  the  kingdom  approached  Uie 
throne  of  our  present  sovereign :  insomudi 
that  we  may  venture  to  say,  no  prince  was 
ever  more  popular  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
The  English  are  naturally  vrarm  and  impe- 
tuous; md  in  generous  natures,  affection  is 
as  apt  as  any  other  passion  to  run  riot 
The  sudden  death  of  me  king  was  lament- 
ed as  a  national  misfortune  bv  many,  whu 
felt  a  truly  filial  auction  for  their  country ; 
not  that  they  implicitly  subscribed  to  all  the 
exaggerated  praise  which  had  been  so  liber- 
ally poured  forth  on  his  character ;  but  be- 
cause the  nation  was  deprived  of  him  at  a 
critical  juncture,  while  involved  in  a  dan- 
gerous aiid  expensive  war,  of  which  he  had 
been  personally  the  chief  mover  and  sup- 
port They  knew  the  burden  of  royalty  de- 
volved upon  a  young  prince,  who,  though 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and  already  ar- 
rived at  years  of  maturity,  had  never  been 
admitted  to  any  share  of  the  administration, 
nor  made  acquainted  with  any  schemes  or 
secrets  of  state.  The  real  character  of  the 
new  king  wbb  very  little  known  to  the  gen- 
erality of  the  nation.  They  dreaded  an  ab- 
rupt change  of  measures,  which  might  have 
rendered  useless  all  the  advantages  obtained 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  As  they  were 
ignorant  of  his  connexions,  they  dreaded  a 
revolution  in  the  ministry,  which  might  fill 
the  kingdom  with  clamor  and  confusion. 
But  the  greatest  shock  occasioned  by  his  de- 
cease was  undoubtedly  among  our  allies  and 
fellow-subjects  in  Germany,  who  saw  them- 
selves suddenly  deprived  of  theb  sole  prop 
and  patron,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not 
pretend  of  themselves  to  make  head  againat 
the  numerous  enemies  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  But  all  these  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions vanished  like  mists  before  the 
rising  sun  ;  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
enjoyed  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  see- 
ing their  loss  repaired  in  sudi  a  manner,  as 
must  have  amply  flilfiUed  the  roost  sanguine 
wish  of  every  fnend  to  his  country. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 
Tm  commerce'  of  Great  Britain  contin- 
ued to  increase  during  the  whole  course  of 
this  reijp;  but  this  increase  was  not  the 
eflfect  of  extraordinary  eocouragement  On 
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the  contrary,  the  neceaiities  of  government, 
the  growing  ezpenfes  of  the  nation,  and 
the  continual  augmentation  of  the  public 
debt,  obliged  the  legislature  to  hamper 
trade  with  manifold  and  ffrievoua  impoei- 
tbna:  its  increase,  therefore,  must  nave 
been  owing  to  the  natural  progress  of  in- 
dustry and  adventure  extending  themselves 
to  that  fturthest  line  or  limit  Iwyond  which 
they  will  not  be  able  to  advance :  when  the 
tide  of  traffic  has  flowed  to  its  highest  mark, 
it  will  then  begin  to  recede,  in  a  gradual 
ebb,  until  it  is  shrunk  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  its  original  channel.  War,  which 
naturally  impedes  the  traffic  of  other  na« 
tions,  had  opened  new  sources  to  the  mer^ 
chants  of  Great  Britain :  the  snperioritjr  of 
her  naval  power  had  crushed  the  naviga- 
tion of  France,  her  great  rival  in  com- 
merce: so  that  she  now  supplied,  on  her 
own  terms,  all  those  foreign  markets,  at 
which,  in  time  of  peace,  she  was  undersold 
by  that  dangerous  competitor.  Thus  her 
trade  was  augmented  to  a  surprising  pitch ; 
and  this  great  augmentation  alone  enabled 
her  to  maintain  uie  war  at  such  an  enor- 
mous expense.  As  this  advantage  will 
cease  when  the  French  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
establish their  oommeroe,  and  prosecute  it 
without  molestation,  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  to  be  at  continual 
variance  with  that  restless  neighbor,  pro- 
vided the  contest  could  be  limited  to  the 
operations  of  a  sea  war,  in  which  England 
would  be  always  invincible  and  victorious. 
STATE  OF  REIiOION  AND  FHILOfiC»>HY. 
Thb  powers  of  the  human  mind  were 
freely  and  fully  exercised  in  this  reign. 
Considerable  progress  was  made  in  ma£e- 
matics  and  astronomy,  by  divers  individu- 
als; among  whom  we  number  Sanderson, 
Bradley,  Maclaurin,  Smith,  and  the  two 
Simpsons.  Natural  philosophy  became  a 
general  study ;  aiid  the  new  doctrine  of 
electricity  grew  into  fitshion.  Different 
methods  were  discovered  for  rendering  sea 
water  potable  and  sweet ;  and  divers  useful 
hints  wero  communicated  to  the  public  b^ 
the  learned  doctor  Stephen  Hales,  who  di- 
rected all  his  researches  and  experiments 
to  the  benefit  of  society.  The  study  of  al- 
chemy no  longer  prevailed ;  but  the  art  of 
chemistry  was  perfectly  understood  and  as- 
siduously appli^  to  the  purposes  of  sophis- 
tication. The  clergy  of  Great  Britain  were 
generally  learned,  pious,  and  exemplary. 
Sherlock,  Hoadley,  Seeker,  and  Conybeare, 
were  promoted  to  the  first  dignities  of  the 
church.  Warburton,  who  had  long  signal- 
ized himself  by  the  stren^h  and  boldness 
of  bis  genius,  his  extensive  capacity,  and 
profound  erudition,  at  length  obtained  the 
mitro.  But  these  promotions  were  granted 
to  reasons  of  state  convenience,  and  peiaon- 


al  interiMt,  rather  than  as  rewards  of  n- 
traordinnry  merit  Man/  other  eoriesintici. 
of  wortli  and  leaminf  ,  were  lot^  ^m- 
looked.  Nor  was  eccfeaiaslical  merit  coa- 
fined  to  the  estahliahed  chniclk  Masf  d- 
stances  of  extraordinaiy  geokm,  uumaei 
piety,  and  universal  moMmtioo,  appevn 
araon^  the  diasenting  miniaten  of  Greit 
Britam  and  Ireland ;  anacog  IIhbk  ne  pa- 
ticularize  the  elegant,  the  primitive  Fcete'; 
the  learned,  ingenious,  «iid  penetntiBg  Le- 
land. 

FANATICISM. 

Tbe  progress  of  reason,  and  fiec  cnlbvs- 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  had  nsiviioweTer, 
entirely  banished  those  lidkukioB  leetsiDi 
schisms  of  which  the  kingdom  ksd  teen 
formerly  so  productive.  Imposue  ad  &- 
naticism  still  hung  upon  the  aknti  of  rdi- 

Sion.    Weak  miSda  were  seduced  by  to? 
elusbn  of  a  saperatitioei  stykd  atetiiod- 
ism,  raised  upon  the  afiecrtatioa  cf  sapen&r 
sanctit^,  and  maintained  fagr  pretaoaoas  d 
divine  illumination.  Many  thoosaadi  m  tbe 
lower  ranks  of  life  were  tn&rtAd  with  6i? 
species  of  entbusiason,  by  the  unwearied  o- 
deavors  of  a  few  obscure  pfeachen,  such  2s 
Whitfield  and  the  two  Wesleya,  whopnfa- 
gated  their  doctrine  to  the  awsl  nme/te 
comers  of  tbe  Britiah  domiaioas,  nd  ftaod 
means  to  lay  the  whole  lrit>gAif«  sader  cob- 
tribution.    fVinatictsm  alao  ibraed  a  kefue 
with  &1se  philosophy.     One  Hatdusoa^  t 
visionary,  intoadcaled  with  the  toes  cf 
rabbiniad  learning,  pretended  to  deduce  &1I 
demonstration  from  Hebrew  rool^  lod  te 
confine  all  human  knowledge  to  tbe  £«e 
books  of  MosesL    His  disciples  beean»  as- 
merous  after  his  death.     With  tbe  Method- 
ists, they  denied  the  merit  of  good  vorfcs; 
and  bitterly, inveighed  against  Newtoa  t5 
an  ignorant  pretender,  who  bad  preaas^ 
to  set  up  his  own  ridicukms  chimens  in  op- 
position to  the  sacred  philosophy  of  Le 
Pentateuch.    But  the  most  extrsBrdiBar; 
sect  which  distinguished  this  rnga  was  *1^ 
of  the  Moravians  or  Herofautten^  imfiarfi! 
ftom  Germany  by  count  ZinzeadorC  Tt.>ti 
might  have  been  termed  the  Mekbindeck 
of  his  followers,  inasmuch  as  be  amines 
among  them  the  three-fi>ld  dnncier  oi' 
prophet,  priest,  and  king.     They  coald  00$ 
oe  so  properly  styled  a  eeeC  as  the  disciples 
of  an  original,  who  bad   invested  a  aev 
system  of  religion.    Their  chief  adont&v 
was  paid  to  the  second  peraon  in  the  Tiia!- 
tv :  the  first  they  treated  with  tbe  ibo^ 
shocking  neglect    Some  of  their  teeet? 
were    Uasphemous,    some    indecent,  u^ 
others  ridiculously  absurd.  Their  disri^o^ 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  devotion  aad  JSf_ 
purity.  Their  exterior  worship  coooBted  c' 
hymns,  prayers,  and  sermons ;  the  Iitibb^ 
extremely  ludicrous,  and  often  indeceot.  a> 
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iding  to  the  side-hole  or  wound  which 
Shrist  received  from  a  spear  in  his  side 
/hile  be  remained  upon  the  cross.  Their 
ermona  frequently  contained  ver^  gross  in- 
entives  to  the  work  of  propagation.  Their 
trivate  exercises  are  said  to  mve  abounded 
vixh  such  rites  and  mysteries  as  we  cannot 
izplain,  with  any  refrard  to  decorum.  They 
irofessed  a  community  of  floods*  and  were 
governed  as  odb  family,  m  temporals  as 
veil  as  spirituals,  by  a  council,  or  kind  of 
>re8bytery,  in  which  the  count,  as  their  or- 
linary,  presided.  In  cases  of  doubt,  or  ffreat 
MiQsequence,  these  pretended  to  consult  the 
^vior,  and  to  decide  from  immediate  inspi- 
ution ;  so  that  thej  boasted  of  being  unaer 
Jie   immediate  direction  of  a  theocracy, 
:hough  in  &ct  thev^rere  shives  to  the  most 
iangerous  kind  of  despotism :  for  as  often 
iB  any  individual  of  the  community  pre- 
tended to  think  for  himself  or  dififer  in  opin- 
ion from  the  ordinary  and  his  band  of  9aBo- 
ciates,  the  oracle  decreed  that  he  should  be 
instantly  sent  upon  the  mission  which  they 
bad  fixed  in  Greenland,  or  to  the  coleny 
they  had  established  in  Pennsylvania.   As 
these  religionists  consisted  chiefly  of  manu- 
fecturers  who  appeared  very  sober,  orderly, 
and  industrious ;  and  their  chief  declared 
his  intention  of  prosecuting  works  of  public 
emolument ;  they  obtained  a  settlement  un- 
der a  parliamentary  sanction  in  England, 
where  they  soon  made  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  proselytes^  before  their  principles 
were  fully  discovered  and  explained. 
METAPHYSICS  AND  MEDICINE. 
Many  ingenious  treatises  on  metaphysics 
and  morality  appeared  in  the  course  of  this 
reign,  and  a  philosophical  spirit  of  inquiry 
diffused  itself  to  the  farthest  extremities  of 
the  united  kingdom.    Though  few  discov- 
eries of  importance  were  made  in  medicine, 
yet  that  art  was  well  understood  in  all  its 
different  branches,  and  many  of  its  profes- 
sors distiniafuished  themselves  in  other  prov- 
inces of  literature.    Besides  the  Medical 
Essays  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  phy- 
sicians* library  wt»  enriched  with  many 
useful  modern  productions ;  with  the  works 
of  the  classical  Freind,  the  elegant  Mead, 
the  accurate  Huxham,  and  the  philosophi- 
cal Pringle.  The  art  of  midwifei^  was  elu- 
cidated by  science,  reduced  to  fixed  princi- 
ples, and  almost  wholly  consigned  into  the 
bands  of  men  practitioner&  The  researches 
of  anatomy  were  prosecuted  to  some  curi- 
ous discoveries,  by  the  ingenuity  and  dex- 
terity of  a  Hunter  and  a  Monro.    The  nu- 
merous hospitals  in  London  contributed  to 
the   improvement  of  surgery,  which  was 
brought  to  perfection  under  the  auspices  of 
a  Cheselden  and  a  Sharpe.  The  advantages 
of  agriculture,  which  had  long  flouri^ed 
in  England,  extended  themselves  gradually 


to  the  most  remote  and  barren  provinces  of 
the  island. 

MECHANIC& 

Thk  mechanic  powers  were  well  under- 
stood, and  judiciously  applied  to  many  use- 
ful machines  of  necessity  and  convenience. 
The  mechanical  arts  had  attained  to  all  that 
perfection  which  they  were  capable  of  ac- 
quiring i  but  the  avarice  and  oppressions  of 
contractors  obliged  the  handicraftsman  to 
exert  his  ingenuity,  not  in  finishing  his 
work  well,  but  in  affording  it  cheap;  in 
purchasing  bad  materials,  and  perfbimmg 
his  task  m  a  hurry;  in  concealing  flaws, 
substituting  show  for  solidity,  and  sacrificing 
reputation  to  the  thirst  of  hicre.  Thus, 
many  of  the  English  manu&ctures,  being 
found  slight  and  unserviceable,  grew  into 
discredit  abroad ;  thus  the  art  of  nroducing 
them  more  perfbct  may  in  time  be  totally 
lost  at  home.  The  cloths  now  made  in  Eng- 
land are  inferior  in  texture  and  fabric  to 
those  which  were  manufactured  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century ;  and  the  same  judg- 
ment may  be  pronounced  upon  almost  every 
article  of  hardware.  Tfie  razors,  knives, 
scissors,  hatchets,  swords,  and  other  edge- 
utensils,  prepared  for  exportation,  aro  gene- 
rally ill  tempered,  half  finished,  flawed,  or 
brittle;  and  the  muskets,  which  are  sold 
for  seven  or  eight  shillings  apiece  to  the 
exporter,  so  carelessly  and  unconscientious- 
ly  prepared,  that  they  cannot  be  used  with- 
out imminent  danger  of  mutilation ;  ac- 
cordingly, one  hardly  meets  with  a  negro 
man  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  the  British  settlements,  who  has 
not  been  wounded  or  maimed  in  some  mem- 
ber, by  the  bursting  of  the  English  fire- 
arms. The  advantages  of  this  teafilc,  car- 
ried on  at  the  expense  of  character  and 
humanity,  will  naturally  cease,  whenever 
those  Africans  can  be  supplied  more  hon- 
estly by  the  traders  of  any  other  natkm. 

GENIUS. 

Guana  in  writing  spontaneously  arose; 
and,  though  neglect^  fay  the  great,  flourish- 
ed under  the  culture  of  a  public  which  had 
pretensions  to  taste,  and  piqued  itself  on  en- 
couraging literary  merit  Swift  and  Pope 
we  have  mentioned  on  another  occasion. 
Young  still  survived,  a  venerable  monument 
of  poetical  talents.  Thomson,  the  poet  of 
the  Seasons,  displayed  a  Inxurtancy  of  ge- 
nius in  describing  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Akenside  and  Armstrong  excelled  in  didac- 
tic poetry.  Even  the  Epopoea  did  not  dis- 
dain an  English  dress;  but  appeared  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  Leonidas  of  Glover,  and  the 
Epigoniad  of  Wilke.  The  public  acknow- 
led^  a  considerable  share  of  dramatic 
merit  in  the  tragedies  of « Young,  Mallet, 
Home,  and  some  other  less  distin^ished 
authors.    Veiy  few  regular  comedies,  dn- 
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ty  of  him  atjle,  as  wefl  as  ibr  die  agn^ 

manner  in  winch  he  infetfligalfla  Ihe 

heart,  tracings  every  inf 

and  openinr  all  the  aou 

The  laudable  aim  of  fnlirting  the 

on  the  tide  of  Virtoe,  wai 

Bued  hy  Richaidaoo,  in  Ibb  Fkmefai, 

aa,  and  Graadiaon ;  a  apeeiea  ct  vitif 

geqnally  new  and  eztnoidmary,  where,  niih 
led  with  mnch  auperflvilyr  we  fiad  a  i^ 
me  sjatem  of  etbibi»  an  amaai^  Imv- 
ledffe  and  eommand  of  hunan  mtaie.  Mmbj 
of  &e  Greek  and  Roman  ckaoes  Bde  Iter 
appearance  in  bg^iab  tnaabtiaB^  vbefc 
were  fiiTorahly  received  aa  worbcf  aefit; 
amonff  theae  we  plaoe,  after  Fope^eHeBer. 
Virgil,  by  Pitt  and  WhaitoD,  Hna  W 
FranciB,  PolylmM  by  Hampton,  aad  8^to> 
dea  by  FVanUin.    The  wai  iadotai  i 
variety  of  mHitary  treatisea,  diieff  Col- 
lated ftom  the  FVoieb  famgnage;  autftw 
coontiv,  like  Great  Britein,  will  ili^ 
abound  with  poKtieal  tncta  mi  hoAn- 
tiooa    Every  literary  prodnctiQB  cf  notf, 
calculated  Ibr  amneement  or  iaitrBrtiai. 
that  i^ipeared  in  any  oountiy  or  lofia^ 
of  Chrialendoni,  waa  immediately  iaipBiteiL 
and  naturalized  among  the  Eagliah  peopk. 
Never  waa  the  puraoit  after  kaewtedlge » 
universal,  or  literary  merit  awe  legmed 
than  at  thu  junctore,  fay  the  hdf  d  ilr 
Britiah  nation ;  but  it  waa  hoooni  bj  bo 
attention  fhnn  the  throne,  aad  fBk  mUr 
gence  did  it  reap  fiem  the  Kbenlitj  of  fu- 
ticqlar  patrona.    The  reign  of  Qdmb  Aioe 
waa  propitiona  to  the  fbrtanea  of  SviA  ad 
Pope,  who  lived  in  aD  the  haifypriiecf 
independence.    Young,  aequeatm  fim 
coufta  and  preferment,  poaaeiBed  a  ■soen&e 
benefice  in  the  country,  -and  eoi|dom^  \m 
time  in  a  conacientioua  diechaiige  of  lliie^ 
denaatica]  functiona    Thonm,  with  tl» 
moat  benevoleat  heart  that  ever  wvned 
the  human  breaat,  maintained  a  pRpetnl 
war  with  the  difficultiee  of  a  aanov  fiir- 
tune.    He  enjoyed  a  place  in  chaaeav  br 
the  bounty  of  lord  Tklfaot,  of  wfaicbbe  v» 
diveated  liy  the  auoceediilig  chancdkr.  Be 
afterwards  enjoyed  a  amall  fomm  ta 
Frederic  prince  of  Walea,  which  mswi*- 
drawn  in  the  aequel.    Ahont  two  jem  be- 
fore his  death,  he  obtained,  by  tbe  aterot 
of  his  fHend  lord  Lyttelten,  a  o^brteUe 
place;  but  he  did  not  live  to  tulethebles- 
ing  of  easy  circumatancea^  and  died  in  M 
(2).  None  ofthe  rest  whom  we  htfenmrf 
enjoyed  any  share  of  the  royal  bonaty,  a- 
eept  W.  Whitehead,  who  aucceeded  tothe 
place  of  laureate  at  the  death  of  CUer- 
and  aome  of  them,  whose  merit  **i^ 
most  universally  acknowledged,  k"*"]^ 
expoaed  to  all  the  atorma  of  iadtfeac^av 
all  the  stinga  of  mortification.    wUletbe 
admired  for  the  dignity,  strength,  and  varie-l queen  lived,  some  ceuntaMwe  wm  pn* 


ring  this  pwiod,  were  exhibited  on  the  Eng^ 
liah  theatre ;  which,  however,   produced 
many  leaa  labored  pieces,  aboundmg  with 
mtire,  wit,  and  humor.    The  Careless  Hus- 
band of  Gibber,  and  Suspicious  Husband  of 
Hoadlev,  are  the  only  comedies  of  this  agfe 
that  bid  foir  for  reaching  posterity.    T^e 
exhibitions  of-  the  stage  were  improved  to 
the  most  ezquisiie  entertainment  by  the 
talenta  and  management  of  Garrick,  who 
greatly  surpasaed  all  hia  predecesaora  of 
this  and  perhapa  every  other  nation,  in  his 
genius  for  acting;  in  the  sweetness  and  va- 
riety of  his  tones,  the  irresistible  magic  of 
his  eye,  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his  action, 
the  elegance  of  attitude,  and  the  whole  ^ 
thos  or  expression.    Quin  excelled  in  dig- 
nity and  declamation,  aa  well  as  exhibiting 
some  characters  of  humor,  equally  exquisite 
%Dd  peculiar.     Mrs.  Gibber  breathed  the 
whole  soul  of  fomale  tendemesa  and  pas- 
sion ;  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  displayed  all  the 
dignity  of  distress^   That  Great  firitain  waa 
not  barren  of  poets  at  this  period,  appeara 
fixMn  the  detached  performaneeaof  Jeonson, 
Mason,  Gray,  the  two  Whiteheads^  and  the 
two  Whartons;  besides  a  great  number  of 
other  bards,  who  have  sported  in  lyric  no* 
etry,  and  acquired  the  applause  of  their  fel- 
low-citiaena    Candidates  for  literary  ftme 
app^red  even  in  the  higher  aphere  of  life, 
erobelliahed  by  the  nervoua  style,  superior 
sense,  and  extensive  erudition  of  a  Cdrke ; 
by  the  delicate  taste,  the  polished  muse,  and 
tender  feelings  of  a  Lyttelton.   King  ahone 
unrivalled  in  Roman  eloquence.    Even  the 
female  sex   distinguished    themselves  by 
their  taste  and  ingenuity.    Mias  Carter  n- 
valled  the  celebrated  Dacier  in  learning 
and  critical  knowledge ;  Mra  Lennox  sig^ 
nalized  heraelf  by  many  aucoesafol  efihrts 
of  genius,  both  in  poetry  and  prose ;  and 
Miss  Reid  excelled  the  celebrated  Rosalba 
in  portrait  painting,  both  in  miniature  and 
at  large,  in  oil  as  well  aa  in  -crayona    The 
geniua  of  Cervantes  wa^trenaftised  into  the 
novels  of  Fielding,  who  minted  the  Charac- 
ters, and  ridicul^  the  rolliea  of  life,  with 
equal  strength,  humor,  and  propriety.    The 
field  of  history  and  biography  waa  cultivat- 
ed by  many  writers  of  ability :  among  whom 
we  distin^ieh  the  copious  Guthrie,  the  &r- 
gumstantia]  Ralph,  the  laborioua  Carte,  the 
learned  and  elegant  RobertBon,  and  above 
all,  the  ingenious,  penetrating,  and  compre- 
henaive  Hume,  whom  we  rank  among  the 
first  writers  of  the  age^  both  as  an  historian 
and  philosopber.  Nor  let  us  forget  the  merit 
conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Campbell,  re- 
markable for  candor,  intelligence,  and  pre- 
cision.   Johnson,  inferior  to  none  in  philos- 
ophy, philokuEry,  poetry,  and  claasical  learn- 
ing, stands  foremost  as  an  easayist,  justly 
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to  leaiDiBg.  She  cooveraed  with  Newton, 
and  corresponded  with  Leibnitz.  She  took 
pains  to  acquire  popukrity ;  the  royal  fush 
Uj  on  certain  days  dined  in  DuUifii»  §at  the 
satia&ction  of  the  people :  tne  court  was 
animated  with  a  freedom  of  spirit  and  viva- 
city, which  rendered  it  at  once  iMrilUant  and 
a^jeeahle.  At  her  death  that  spirit  be^an 
to  languish,  and  a  total  staffnation  of  gaiety 
and  good-humor  ensued.  It  was  soc^eded 
by  a  sudden  calm,  an  un^cious  reserve, 
and  a  still  rotation  of  insipid  fbnm  (8). 

MUSIC. 
EneiiAiiD  was  not  defective  in  other  arts 
that  embellish  and  amuse.  Music  became 
a  fashionable  stndv,  and  its  professors  were 
^nerally  caressea  l>y  the  public.  An  Ital- 
ian opera  was  maintamedata  great  expense, 
and  well  supplied  with  fereign  performers. 
Private  concerts  were  instituted  in  every 
comer  of  the  metropolisr  The  compositions 
of  Handel  were  univjersally  admired,  and  he 
himself  lived  in  affluence.  It  must  be  own- 
ed at  the  same  time  that  Creminiani  was 
neglected,  though  his  genius  commanded 
esteem  and  veneration.  Among  the  few  na- 
tives of  Eiwland  who  distinguiriied  them- 
selves by  tEair  talents  in  this  art,  Green, 
Howard,  Ame,  and  Boyce,  were  the  most 
remarkable. 

PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 
The  British  soO,  which  had  hitherto  been 
barren  in  the  article  of  painting,  now  pro- 
duced some  artists  of  extraordinary  merit 
Hogarth  excelled  all  the  world  in  ediihiting 
the  scenes  of  ordinary  life ;  in  humor,  fbar- 
acter,  and  expression.  Hayman  became  em- 
inent for  historical  designs  and  conversa- 
tion pieces.  Raynolds  and  Ramsay  distin- 
^ished  themselves  by  their  superior  merit 
m  portraits;  a  branch  that  was  succesBfolly 


cultivated  by  many  other  English  {lainters. 
Wootton  was  fiunpus  for  representing  live 
animals  in  generid;  Seymour  for  race- 
horns;  Lamoert  and  the  &ni1iis,  for  land- 
scajws;  and  Scot  fi»:  sea-|»eceB.  Several 
spirited  attempts  were  made  on  historical 
subjects,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the 
sublime  parts  of  painting.  Essays  of  this 
kind  were  discouraged  by  a  fiilse  taste,  found-' 
ed  upon  a  reprobation  of  British  genius.  The 
art  of  engraving  was  brought  to  perfection 
by  Strange,  and  landabl  v  practised  1^  Grig- 
non.  Barm,  Ravenet,  and  several  other  mas- 
ters; great  improvonents  were  made  in 
mezzotmto,  miniature,  and  enameL  Many 
feir  monuments  ci  sculpture  or  statuary 
were  Taised  by  Ryabrach,  Roubilliac,  and 
Wilton.  Architecture,  which  had  been  cher- 
iAed  by  the  elegant  taste  of  Burlington, 
soon  became  a  fevorite  study ;  and  many 
magnificent  edifices  were  reared  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ornaments  were 
carved  in  wood,  and  moulded  in  stucco,  with 
all  the  delicacy  of  execution ;  but  a  pasuon 
for  novelty  had  introduced  into  gardening, 
building,  and  fiimiture,  an  absurd  Chinese 
taste,  equally  void  of  beauty  and  conveni- 
ence. Improvements  in  the  liberal  and  use- 
flil  arts  will  doubtless  be  the  consequence 
of  that  encouragement  given  to  merit  by 
the  society  instituted  for  these  purposes, 
which  we  have  described  on  another  occa- 
sion. As  for  the  Royal  Society,  it  seems  to 
have  deffenented  in  its  researches,  and  to 
have  had  very  little  share,  for  half  a  centu- 
ry at  least.  In  extending  the-  influence  of 
true  idiiloso|Aiy. 

We  shall  conclude  this  reign  with  a  de- 
tail of  the  forces  and  fleete  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, from  whence  the  reader  will  conceive 
a  just  idea  of  her  opulence  and  power. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XX. 


"  HooMieur  Raymond— tile  £ng- 
lish  tquadroa  is  no  more,  lir— 
of  Uie  twelve  ahipi  tbey  had  in 
our  road,  eeven  are  loat,  crewi 
and  all ;  the  other  four  dlBmast- 
ed ;  and  no  more  than  one  frig- 
ate hath  eecaped— therefore 
loee  not  aa  Instant  in  eendlng 
cheUagoes  upon  chelinsnea,  la- 
den with  rice.— The  Duteh 
have  BOtidiMt  to  fear  now.  Be- 
aidee,  aceormng  to  the  law  of 
nationa,  thejr  are  only  reatrlet- 
ed  from  eendinf  us  provisions 
in  their  own  bottoms:  and  we 
am  no  longer  Uoekaded  by  sea. 
The  salvation  of  Pondidierry 
hath  been  onee  In  your  power 
already ;  if  you  negleet  tbi>  op> 


portnnity,  it  will  be  entirely 
your  own  lhultr-don*t  fotget 
some  small  chdinfoes  also— of- 
fer great  rewards— in  four  daya 
I  expect  seventeen  thousand 
Malirattas— In  short,  risk  all- 
attempt  all-^broe  all,  and  send 
us  some  rice,  should  H  be  but 
half  a  garse  at  a  time.'* 
However  he  was  aegleeted 
when  Uving,  his  memory  haa 
been  honored  with  peculiar 
marks  of  public  regard,  in  an 
ample  subscription  for  a  new 
edition  of  his  works :  the  prof- 
its were  employed  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  fome  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  a  subscription 
to  which  his  present  ma^j 


king  George  III.  has  liberally 
snbacribed.  The  remaining  sur- 
plus was  distributed  among  his 
poor  relations. 

George  II.  by  Ms  queen  Caro- 
line, had  two  eons  And  five 
daughters,  who  attained  the 
age  of  maturity.  Fredeiiek 
prince  of  Wales,  fkther  to  his 
present  majesty  Ge<Hie  HI.; 
William  duke  of  Cumberland ; 
Ann,  the  princess  royal,  mar- 
ried to  the  late  VntiaofOr- 
ange,  and  mother  to  the  present 
stadtholder ;  Mary,  landgravi- 
ate  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  Louisa, 
late  queen  of  Denmark ;  Ame- 
lia and  Carolina,  who  were 
never  married. 
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JVMeA,ji.  le. 

Tbk  coaaeil  eontiatsd  of  tlie  priaoe  of  DeBmftrk,  the 
.rcbbiahop  of  Canterbury,  the  dalM  of  Norfolk,  the 
narquiiee  of  Halifbz  and  WinchMter,  the  earle  of 
tanby,  Lindeey,  Devoiuhire,  Doreet,  M iddtoeez,  Oi- 
9r1,  Shrewibary,  BedfonI,  Bath.  Maecleefleld,  and 
Nottingham;  the  viaeoonte  Faueonberf,  Mordaant, 
Icwport,  Lumley;  the  lords  Wharton,  Montague, 
>elaniere,  Churelull ;  Mr.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Sidney,  Bir 
lob(>ri  Howard,  Sir  UennrCa|tel,  Mr.  Powle,  Mr.  £«•- 
t>i.  Mr.  Hambden,  and  Mr.  Boecawen. 

Jfau  B,  f.  17. 

Tttis  expedient  was  attended  with  an  insumiount* 
iMe  absurdity.  If  the  majority  of  the  convention 
mild  not  grant  a  legal  sanction  to  the  sstabUshmeat 
tey  had  made,  they  could  never  invest  the  prince  of 
•rsn^c  with  a  Just  right  to  ascend  the  throne;  Ibr 
tf^y  could  not  give  what  they  had  no  right  to  bestow: 
ind  if  he  ascended  the  throne  without  a  Just  title,  he 
oiild  have  no  right  to  sanctify  that  assembly  to  which 
I «  owed  bis  devataon.  When  the  peopto  are  obliged, 
*v'  tyranny,  or  other  accidents,  to  have  reoooise  to 
hp  iirat  principles  of  society,  namrty,  their  own  pre- 
«Tvation,  in  electing  a  new  sovereign,  it  will  deserve 
onsiUeration,  whether  that  choice  is  to  be  eflected  by 
h<;  majority  of  a  parliament  which  has  been  dis- 
oived,  indeed  by  any  parliament  whatsoever,  or  by  the 
Nxly  of  the  nation  assembled  in  communities,  corpo- 
ationt,  by  tribes,  or  centuries,  to  signify  their  assent 
>r  diswni  with  respect  to  the  person  propoeed  as  their 
sovereign.  This  kind  of  election  might  be  attended 
vith  great  inconvenience  and  difllculty,  but  these 
annoi  possibly  be  avoided  when  the  constitution  is 
lisBolved  by  setting  aside  the  lineal  succession  to  the 
hroiie.  The  constitution  of  England  is  Ibonded  on 
I  parliament  consisting  of  king,  k>rds,  and  commons ; 
Kit  when  there  is  no  lon^r  a  king,  the  parliament  is 
iefective,  and  the  constitution  impairMl :  the  mem- 
>er8  of  the  lower  house  are  the  representatives  of  the 
leople,  expressly  choseta  to  maintain  the  constitution 
n  church  and  state,  and  aworo  to  support  the  rights 
»f  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  the  nation ; 
>ut  though  they  are  elected  to  maintain,  they  have 
)o  power  to  alter  the  constitution.  When  the  king 
orfeits  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  it  becomes 
lecessary  to  dethrone  him,  the  power  of  so  doing  can- 
lot  possiblv  reside  in  the  representstives  who  are 
rhosen,  under  certain  limitations,  for  the  purposes  of 
I  legislature  which  no  longer  exists;  their  power  is 
if  coune  at  an  end,  and  they  are  redaeed  to  a  level 
with  other  individtuds  that  constitnte  the  community, 
rbe  right  of  altering  the  constitution,  tberafbre,  or 
>f  deviating  flrom  the  established  practice  of  inherit- 
ance in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the  crown,  is  in- 
lerent  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  every  individual 
las  an  equal  right  to  his  share  in  the  general  deter- 
nination,  whether  his  opinion  be  signified  v<va  mcs, 
ir  by  a  representative  whom  he  appoints  and  instructs 
br  Uiat  purpose.  It  may  be  suggested,  that  the  prince 
>f  Orange  was  raised  to  the  throne  without  any  con- 
/ulsion,  or  anv  such  difficulties  and  inconveniencies 
IS  we  have  amrmed  to  be  the  necessary  consequences 
)f  a  nmasure  of  that  natare.  To  this  remark  we  an- 
;wer,  that  since  the  revolution,  these  kingdoms  have 
leen  divided  and  harassed  by  violent  ana  implacable 
actions  that  eagerly  seek  the  destruction  of  each 
>tber :  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  plots,  conspira- 
:ies,  insurrections,  civil  wars,  and  successive  rebel- 
ions,  which  have  not  been  defteied  and  quelled  without 
/ast  efliiston  of  blood,  infinite  misehief.  calamity,  and 
expense  to  the  nation :  that  they  are  still  sul^ted  to 
all  those  alarms  and  dangers  which  are  engendered 
»y  a  disputed  title  to  the  throne,  and  the  eflbrts  of  an 
irtfUlpretender :  that  they  are  necessarily  wedded  to 
;be  aflain  of  the  continent,  and  their  interest  sacri- 
Iced  to  foreign  connexions,  fW>m  which  they  can 
lever  be  disengaged.    Perhaps  all  these  calamities 
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might  have  been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  King  James,  without  forlHting 
the  crown,  might  have  been  laid  under  such  restric- 
tions that  It  would  not  have  been  in  his  power  to  ty- 
ranniae  over  his  sut^ts  either  in  spirituals  or  tem- 
porals. The  power  of  the  militia  might  have  been 
vested  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the 
nomination  of  persons  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  the 
church  and  state,  and  superiutend  the  economy  of  the 
administration,  in  the  application  of  the  public  mo- 
ney ;  a  taw  might  have  pasnd  for  annual  parliaments, 
and  the  king  might  have  been  depdved  of  his  power 
to  convoke,  a^lonro,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  them  at 
his  pleasure.  Had  these  measures  been  taken,  the 
king  must  have  been  absolutely  disabled  flrom  em- 
ploying either  force  or  corruption  in  the  prosecution 
of  arbitrary  designs,  and  the  people  must  have  been 
fbirly  represented  in  a  rotation  of  parliaments,  whose 
power  and  infhience  would  have  been  bat  of  one 
year's  duration. 

AW<C,ji.  18. 

Tte  new  form  of  the  coroitation-oath  consisted  in 
the  following  questions  and  answen.  "Will  you 
solemniy  promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  of  Ekigland,  and  the  dominions  thereto 
belonsing,  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament 
agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  ?" 

*  I  solemniy  proniise  so  to  do.* 

'*  Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  law  and  Justice  in 
mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  your  Judgments  V  *  I 
will.*—"  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profossion  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  as  by  law 
established ;  and  will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  commit- 
ted to  their  charge,  all  such  righta  and  privileges,  as  by 
law  do,  or  shall  appertain  unto  them  or  any  of  them  ?" 

*  All  this  rpronuse  to  do.* 

Tlien  the  king  or  queen,  laying  bis  or  her  hand  upon 
the  Gospels,  shall  say,  *"liie  things  which  I  have 
here  before  promised  I  will  perfbrm  and  keep,  do 
help  me  Ood.** 

AWsD,p.aS. 

The  IcNTds  of  the  articles,  by  the  gradual  usurpation 
of  the  crown,  actually  constituted  a  ^evanee  intol- 
erable in  a  fVee  nation.  The  king  empowered  the 
commissioner  to  choose  eigfaUbishops,  whom  he  au- 
thorised to  nominate  eight  n Alemen :  those  together 
chose  eight  barons,  and  eight  burgesses;  and  this 
whole  number,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of 
state  as  supernumeraries,  constituted  the  lords  of  the 
articles.  This  committee  possessed  the  sole  exclusive 
right  and  liberty  of  bringing  in  motions,  making  over- 
tures for  redressing  wrongs,  and  proposing  means  and 
expedients  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  die  subjects. 
Prtceeding*  9f  tk*  9eoU  ParttameiU  vhUUtteA 

JTeU  E.  ji.  08. 

Jambs  in  this  expedition  was  attended  by  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  and  by  his  brother  Mr.  Pitzjamcs,  grand 
prior,  the  duke  of  Powis,  the  earls  of  Dover,  Melfort, 
Aberoom,  and  Seaforth ;  the  lords  Henry  and  Thomas 
Howard,  the  lords  Drummond,  Dnngan,  Trendraught, 
Buchan,  Ransdon,  and  Brittas;  the  biahops  of  Ches- 
ter and  Oalway,  the  late  lord  chief  Justice  Herbert ; 
the  marquis  d*E8trades,  M.  de  Rosene,  marescbal  de 
Camp;  Mamoe,  Pusignaa,  and  Lori,  lieutenant-gen- 
eral ;  Prontee,  engineer-general ;  the  marquis  d'Albe- 
ville.  Sir  John  Sparrow,  Sir  Roger  Stiktland,  Sir 
William  Jennings,  Sir  Henry  Bond,  Sir  Charles  Car- 
ney, Sir  Edwani  Vaudrey.  Sir  Charies  Murray,  Sir 
Robert  Parker,  Sir  Alphonso  Maiolo,  Sir  Samuel  Fox- 
on,  and  Sir  WilUam  Wallis;  Yn  the  colonels  Porter, 
SarsfleM,  Anthony  and  John  Hamilton,  Simon  and 
Henry  Lnttrvl,  Ramsay,  Dorrington,  Sutberiand,  Clif- 
ford, Parker,  Parcel,  Cannon,  and  Fielding,  with 
about  two  and  twenty  other  officers  of  inferior  rank. 
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HISTORY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Tbb  franehitet  w«re  privilegM  of  Hylum,  annexed 
not  only  to  tbe  ambamdon  at  Home,  but  even  to 
the  whole  diitrict  in  wbicb  any  amboaaador  chanced 
to  live.  This  privilefe  waa  become  a  tenihie  nui- 
eanee,  inaemueh  as  it  afforded  protection  to  tbe  most 
atrocious  criminals,  who  filled  the  city  with  rapine 
and  murder.  Innocent  XI.  reeotviug  to  remove  this 
evil,  published  a  bull,  abolishinf  the  franchises ;  and 
almost  all  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe  acquiesced 
in  what  he  had  done,  Ujpon  being  duly  informed  of  the 
grievaaoe.  Louis  XTv.  however,  non  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  insolenee,  rsftised  to  part  with  auythiag 
that  looked  like  a  prarogative  of  his  crown.  He  said, 
the  king  of  Franoe  was  not  the  imiutor,  but  a  putera 
and  example  for  (Mher  princes.  He  rejected  with  die* 
dain  the  mild  repnsenutions  of  tbe  pope ;  he  seat  the 
marquis  de  Lavardan  as  his  ambassador  to  Emie, 
with  a  formidable  traia,  to  insult  Innocent  even  in 
bis  own  city.  That  nobleman  swaggered  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  like  a  bravo,  taking  all  onportunities 
to  aflhint  the  pope,  who  ezoommunicated  him  in  re^ 
venge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parliaaBcnt  of  Paris 
appealed  from  the  pope's  bull  to  a  ftiture  eooncil. 
Louis  caused  the  pope's  nuaeio  to  be  put  under  aneat, 
took  oosseasion  of  Avignon,  whieh  belonged  to  the 
see  of  Some,  and  set  the  holy  fotber  at  dellanee. 

MU  G,  p.  46. 

Thb  following  persons  were  exempted  from  the 
beneflt  of  this  act.  William,  marquis  of  Fowls ;  The- 
uphilus,  earl  of  Huntingdon ;  ftobeit,  earl  of  Sunder 
laud ;  John,  earl  of  Melford ;  Itoger,  earl  of  Castle- 
main:  Nathaniel,  lord  bishop  of  Durham;  Thomas 
lord  bishop  of  St.  David's ;  Henry,  lord  Dover ;  lord 
Thomas  Howard;  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Sir  Francis 
Withers,  Sir  Edward  Lutwych,  Sir  Thomas  Jenner, 
Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  Sir  WilUam  Herbert,  Sir  Hichard 
HoUoway,  Sir  Richard  Heath,  Sir  Roger  TEstrange, 
William  Molineux,  Thomas  TyndesW,  colonel  Town- 
ley,  colonel  Liindy,  Robert  Brent,  Edward  Morgan, 
Philip  Burton,  Ridiard  Graham,  Edward  Petre.  Oba- 
diali  Walker,  Matthew  Oona,  and  George  lord  Jef- 
fries, deceased. 

AMs  H,  p.  68. 

In  the  course  of  this  session.  Dr.  Welwood,  a  Scot- 
tish physician,  was  taken  into  custody,  and  repri* 
manoed  at  the  bar  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  for  Imv- 
ing  reflected  upon  that  houee  in  a  weekly  paper  enti- 
tled Mercurius  Reformatus ;  but,  as  it  was  written  in 
defence  of  the  government,  the  king  appointed  him 
one  of  his  physicians  in  ordinary.  At  this  period, 
Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifox,  distin- 
guished himself  in  tbe  house  of  commons  by  his  fine 
talents  and  eloquence.  The  privy-seal  was  eonimit- 
ted  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  lord  viscount  Sidney 
was  created  lord-lieuteaant  of  Ireland ;  Sir  John  Som- 
mers  appointed  attornly-genersl ;  and  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, vacant  by  the  death  of  Barlow,  oonforred  upon 
Dr.  Thomas  Teunison,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  the  king  as  a  divine  reinarkaUe  for  his  piety  and 
moderation. 

Mte  I,  p.  85. 

Thk  other  laws  made  in  this  session  were  those 
tluit  follow  :•— An  act  for  preventing  suits  a^inst 
iRich  as  had  acted  for  their  majesties'  service  in  de- 
fence of  this  kingdom.  An  act  for  raising  the  militia 
in  the  year  1603.  An  act  authorising  the  Judges  to 
empower  such  persons,  other  than  common  attorneys 
and  soUcitors,  as  they  should  think  flt,  to  take  special 
bail,  except  in  London,  Westminster,  and  ten  milee 
round.  An  act  to  encourage  the  apprehending  of  high- 
waymen. An  act  for  preventing  clandestTne  mar- 
riages. An  act  for  the  regaining,  encouraging,  and 
settling  the  Greenland  tracw.  An  act  to  prevent  ma- 
licious information  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
for  the  more  easy  reversal  of  outlawries  in  that  court. 
An  act  for  the  better  discovery  of  judgments  in  the 
courts  of  law.  An  act  for  delivering  declarations  to 
prisoners  fiw  debt.  An  act  for  regulating  proceedings 
in  the  Crown  Ofllce.  An  act  for  the  more  eaay  dis- 
covery and  conviction  of  such  as  should  destroy  the 
game  of  this  kingdom.  An  act  for  contimiing  the  acts 
for  prohibiting  all  trade  and  commerce  with  France, 
aad  for  the  encouragement  of  privateers. 


Ab<sK,^.97. 


tug  Che 


BasiDU  the  bills  already 
in  this  session  passed  an  sict  for  tahiag  urf  tULK 
the  public  acoounta— anoUkar  to 
ing— a  third  for  the  better 
usual  militia  act— and  an 
make  grants  and  leases  in  tbe  dnteliT  of  On*i. 
One  was  also  passed  for  reuewiag  a  daase  is  k  * 
statute,  limiting  the  number  of  JmliDeK  of  ike  p* 
in  the  principality  of  Wale*.  Tbe  dnke  of  Svfrh 
brought  an  action  in  ^  court  of  Kiog^BeaebesBB^ 
Mr.  Gennaine,  for  crimiaal  ooov^rsatioa  vitb  ^ 
dutcheas.  The  caoae  was  tried,  aad  tbe  jvy  hraist. 
in  their  verdict  for  one  huudred  aiBiks,  and  ttaa  t 
suit,  in  fovor  of  the  plaintiC 

Before  the  king  embarked,  be  gratiABda  goud  am. 
ber  of  hia  friends  with  proaawrkma.  Loiri  Cbsri^  bs 
ler,  hroUier  to  the  dnke  of  Oraansid,  was  oeaaei  tar< 
Butler,  of  Weston  ia  "-g'*-*'.  and  cad  of  Asna  i . 
Ireland.  The  eail  of  Slvewabury  eras  baiwaid  vit: 
the  tiUe  of  dnke.  TheearlorMalpa«e.laerrm9- 
ciled  to  the  court  maaaurea,  weagiaiiiiiwiTti  i  pK. 
sion  of  three  thousand  poiuida,  aad  the  Itfb  of  but 


quia  of  Normanby.  Heary  Herbert  was  imUnd  »>■ 
the  title  of  baron  Herhaft,  of  Charbaiy.  ne«sd»of 
Bedford,  Devonshire,  and  Clsune,  weve  ianwiil  te  tk- 
rank  of  dukes.  The  noaiqaia  of  Caeraianhea  v£« 
made  duke  of  Leeda;  lord  viseoaiBt  BUmef,  vkibM 
earl  of  Roaaney ;  and  viaeowit  Kewport,  carl  a^  br** 
ford.  Russel  waa  advanoed  to  tbe  bead  of  te  ate 
ralty  hoard.  Sir  George  Rooke  and  flu  JsbefivUii 
ware  appoialed  Jninf  nnmnriiainaria.  ra  the  ntmu 
Killegrsw  and  DelavaL  CharleaMoetafaewagBaft 
chaDcellof-  of  the  exchequer ;  and  Sr  Vraliaas  Tnu 
bal  and  John  Smith  coDunasaioTCsa  ef  the  tnasarr.  a 
the  room  of  Sir  Sdwaxd 


mot  the emrtffL 
;  aad  tbr  fiaon' 


JVMeL.^ 

Haa  ofaaequiea  were 
oeaee.    Tbe  body  waa  attended 
Westminster-abbey  by  all  tbe 
law,  the  lord-mayor  and 
don,  and  both  hoasea  of  paili 

serBMin  was  preached  by  Dr. 

Canterbury :  Dr.  Renn,  the  dapiited  Mshiv  ^  ^<^ 

and  Wella,  reproached  hiaa  io  a  IrOsr.  br  w*  ban<-; 

called  upon  her  BMJesty  on  herdeaih-Mocrppattif 

the  aharc  she  had  in  the  RevotaiiM.  71i»  «a*  tv 

swared  by  another  panqdilet.    One  of  tbr  JanJ* 

cternr  insulted  the  queen^a 

tbe  following  text :  "  Go  now, 

and  bury  her,  for  sbe  is  a  kiDg;*s 

other  hand,  the  lord-mayor, 

council  of  London  came  to  a 

statue,  with  that  of  the  king,  ia  tbe  Bey&l  Es^ars 

Ia  the  oonrae  of  this  aaaaion,  ibe'kadi  iavsiie'  >«<-' 
the  particulars  of  the  Mediterrmneaa  expAhwa  vi 
presented  an  address  to  the  kasig.  declaim,  tbit  '^ 
fleet  in  thoeeaeasbadoondnoedloibe  hoBerasrfa- 
vantage  of  the  nation.  On  tbe  other  haai.  the  om^ 
mons,  in  an  address,  beso«|^  baa  mqcaty is tak<>cw 
that  the  kingdom  might  be  pat  an  an  eqeal  beii--. 
and  proportion  with  the  alliea,  in  defrayug  tkr  'i 
penae  of  the  war. 

The  coin  of  tbe  kingdoni  being  gicnl|rd«iBi^- 
and  adulterated,  the  earia  of  Rotbastir  aai  ffeanr 
ham  expatiated  upon  thia  natiounl  evil  is  lirioaK  <  f 
lorda;  aa  act  waa  paaaed,  eontniBiaf  aewwfHMUirt 
againat  dippers;  out  this  pwiduuea  as  fasd  ^rt. 
ITie  value  of  DMMiey  sunk  in  tbe  eachasit  (a  m  a 
de^rree,  that  a  guinea  was  rednmed  ad^sifr  m>  tbatt 
shillings;  and  this  paUie  diagraee lowM  the cn^t 
of  the  funds  and  of  the  govenuneuL  Iteaansa  «*• 
alarmed  by  the  droulation  of  fiditiasa  wialtb.  it 
stead  of  gohl  and  silver,  sucb  aa  bnak-Mb.eatb^aw 
tallies,  and  government  aeeariticn.  ThtwakmHaii* 
took  this  opportunity  to  esdaiaa  agaiaat  tin  ls»t 
and  even  attempted  to  shake  tbe  oafit  if  ii  i«  f 
liament;  bat  their  endeavors  atuwd  attuii"  ^ 
moneyed-intereatprepoadermted  in  bsih 

Tna  regencv  was  eompoaad  of  tbe  _ 
Canterbury ;  Soiners,  km-keeper  of  ibe  areai  n^j 
the  eari  of  Peidbroke,  loid-privy-eeai;  ibp  Ma  •^ 
DevoBshire,  lord-steward  of  tbe  buMsthrid;  ib^fc* 
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itary  of  itatt;  tbe «wl  of  Donoi, 
l4mt-«lMaikorlMa;  and  the  lord  Godolphitt,  Atst  eon- 
xnioBMMier  of  Um  traamry.  Sir  John  Trenehard  djiof , 
Ilia  place  of  mennaif  was  llllad  with  flir  William 
Trumhal,  an  emiaoAl  ciTilian,  learned,  dilifoat,  and 
'viituoua,  who  had  been  envoy  at  Paris  and  Constan- 
^nople.  WilUam  Nassau  de  Zavlestein,  son  of  tho 
lung*a  nataral  aaele,  was  ereatsd  baron  of  Bnflald, 
wiseouBt  Tunbridge,  and  earl  of  Rochford.  Ford,  lord 
Gray  of  Werice,  was  made  viscount  Glendale,  and 
earl  of  Taakerville.  The  month  of  April  of  this  year 
-was  dtstiBgniahsd  by  the  death  of  the  Auooas  Geoifs 
Saville,  aunpiis  of  HaUihz,  who  had  sorrived  in  a 
good  measure  his  taleats  and  repntatioB. 

JftU  O.  p.  119. 

Tub  eoBMBoos  resolved.  That  a  fund  redeemable  hy 
pBTliaBMBt  be  settled  ia  a  nalaoaal  land'bank,  to  be 
raised  by  new  sabseilptions ;  That  no  person  be  con- 
cerned in  both  baake  at  the  same  time ;  That  tbe  du- 
ties upon  eoals,  culm,  and  tonnage  of  ships  be  Uken 
olt  from  the  seventeenth  ddy  m  March;  That  the 
sum  of  tvra  millions  Ave  hundred  and  sixty-tbur  thou 

ind  poBBda  be  raised  on  this  perpetual  rand,  redeem 


able  by  parttaBient ;  That  the  ftew  bank  should  be  re- 
Birminea  from  lending  money  but  upon  land-securities, 
or  to  the  government  in  tbe  exchequer;  That  Ibr 
iisaking  up  tte  ftrad  of  inteiest  tat  the  capital  stock, 
certain  duties  uMm  glam  wares,  stoae  and  eartheB 
bottles,  granted  beibre  to  the  king  for  a  tenn  of  years, 
be  eontinned  to  his  m^lesty,  his  mirs,  and  SBOcessois; 
That  a  ftarther  duty  be  laid  upon  stone  and  earthen 
ware,  and  another  upon  tobaeeo-pipea  This  bank 
vras  to  lend  out  five  hnndred  thoaaand  pounds  a-year 
apon  land-securities,  at  three  poonds  ten  shillings  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  to  cease  and  determine,  ualem 
tbe  subscription  sboBld  be  itall,  by  the  first  day  of  An- 
gust  next  ensuing. 

'ne  most  tesBiurkable  laws  enacted  in  this  aeaslon 
'Were  these :  An  act  Ibr  voiding  all  the  electtmis  of 
pBriiaokent  men,  at  which  the  etoeted  had  been  at  any 
expense  in  meat,  drink,  or  monev,  to  procure  votes. 
Another  against  unlawAil  aad  double  returns.    A 
third,  Ibr  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  tithes.    A 
fourth,  to  prsveat  nurriages,  without  license  or 
banns.  A  flftb,  ibr  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
to  dispose  of  all  their  peraonal  esutes  as  they  shouM 
think  At :  this  law  was  in  bar  of  a  custom  that  had 
prevailed  in  tbpl  country :  the  widows  and  youi^er 
children  daim^  a  share  of  the  eflbcis,  eallsd  tmir 
Reasonable  part,  although  tbe  eflbcts  had  been  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  will  or  deed.    Tbe  parliament 
likewise  passed  an  act,  Ibr  preventing  the  exportation 
of  wool,  and  encouraging  tbe  importation  thereof 
fVom  Ireland.  An  act  ibr  encouraging  the  linen  roan- 
uihetttres  of  Ireland.    An  act  Ibr  iMulating  Juries. 
An  act  for  eneouraging  the  Greenland  trade.   An  act 
of  indulgence  to  the  Qimkers.that  their  solemn  aArma- 
tion  should  be  accepted  instead  of  an  oath.    And  an 
act  Ibr  eontinaiag  certain  other  acts  that  were  near 
expiring.    Another  bill  had  pamed  ibr  the  better  itg- 
ulating  elections  Ibr  membere  of  pariiament ;  but  the 
royal  aseent  was  denied.    The  question  was  put  in 
the  house  of  commons,  That  whosoever  advised  his 
m^esty  not  to  give  his  asmnt  to  that  Mil  was  an  en- 
emy to  his  country ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority. 

AbtsP.p.  lai. 

Ik  their  hours  of  debauch  they  drank  to  the  health 
of  Bonel,  meaning  the  horse  that  fell  with  the  kiac ; 
and,  aader  the  appellation  of  the  little  gentleman  in 
velvet,  toasted  the  aiole  that  raised  the  hill  over 
which  the  horse  had  stumbled.  As  the  beast  had 
formerly  beloneed  to  Sir  Jbha  Feowiek,  they  insinu- 
ated that  Wilnam*s  fbte  was  a  Judgment  upon  him, 
for  hie  cruelly  to  that  gentleman ;  and  a  Latin  epi- 
gram was  written  on  the  occasion. 

AWf  a,  ibid. 

DocToa  BmcBS,  in  a  sermoa  preached  befbre  the 
convocstioa,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  lanuanr,  drew  a 

EiralM  between  the  suffluings  of  Christ  and  those  of 
ing  Cbarlea,  to  which  last  he  gave  the  preference,  in 
point  of  right,  charaeter.  and  station. 

JVWf  R,  ibid. 

Doaiifo  this  short  session,  the  queen  gave  her  ae- 
sent  to  an  act  for  laying  a  duty  upon  lead ;  to  an- 
other for  encouraging  the  Oreenlaau  trade ;  to  a  third 


for  making  feed  tha  daftoioncisa  a»d  the  pabUcciedit ; 
to  a  fourth  nr  continuing  the  imprisooment  of  Coun- 
ter, and  other  conspiraton  against  king  William ;  to 
a  fifth  for  the  relief  of  Protesunt  purchaseis  of  the 
forfeited  estates  of  Irdand;  to  a  sixth  enlarging  the 
time  for  taking  the  oath  of  abdnratioB ;  to  a  seventh 
obliging  the  Jews  to  maintain  and  provide  for  their 
Protestant  ehil^en. 

A)K«8,p.  18B. 
WnsN  one  of  his  lieutenants  expressed  his  sorrofw 
for  the  loss  of  the  admiral's  leg,  '*  I  am  seny  for  H 
too  (replied  the  gallant  Benbow,)  but  I  had  rather 
have  hMt  them  both  than  have  seen  this  disheaor 
brought  upon  the  Englieh  nation.  But,  do  yon  hsar  f 
If  another  shot  should  take  me  oC  behave  like  brave 
men,  and  fight  it  out.*'  Whon  dn  Casm  arrived  at 
Carthagena,  he  wiota  a  letter  to  Benbow  ta  tips 
eflbct: 

*'  I  had  little  hope  on  Monday  last  but  to  have  sup- 
ped in  your  cabin ;  but  it  pleased  Qod  to  order  it 
otherwise.  I  am  thaafcfol  for  it.  As  for  those  coward- 
ly captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  u^  for,  by 
Ood,  they  deseiia  it. 

'*  Yoon,  Do  Ci 


MesT.p.  1S3. 

WnxLB  this  bill  was  depending,  Daniel  de  Foe  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  intituled,  "  The  dmrtest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters;  or  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of 
the  Church.**  Tbe  piece  was  a  severe  satire  on  the 
viblenee  of  the  ohuieb-party.  The  eosinMms  ordered 
it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hanaman , 
and  the  aathot  to  be  ptooBcnted.  He  was  aoDoiuingly 
committed  to  Newgate,  tried,  eondemiied  to  pay  a 
fiae  of  two  hundred  ponnds,  aad  stand  in  the  ptHory. 

AUsU,p.lM. 

TmsB  were  John  Qranvllle,  created  baion  Oran- 
ville  of  Potheridge  in  the  county  of  Devon :  Beneage 
Finch,  bamn  of  Ouemsey  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton :  Sir  Joha  Leveson  Gower.  baron  Gower  of  Bit- 
temham  in  Yorkshire ;  and  Fraaeis  Beymoar  Con- 
way, youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  made 
baron  Gtaway  of  Ragley  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  John  Harvey,  of  tbe  op- 
posita  foction,  was  created  baroa  of  Ickworth  ia  tbe 
eoun^  of  SuflMk ;  and  the  ssarqaia  of  Normanby 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Bnckiagham- 
shirs. 

AUsX,p.  loa 
TnofWM  the  qaeen  rsAised  to  nam  the  act  of  secu- 
rity, the  royal  asMut  was  granted  to  an  act  of  limiui' 
tion  on  the  suocesior,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
no  king  or  queen  of  Bootlaild  should  have  power  to 
make  war  or  peace  without  consent  of  parliament. 
Another  law  was  enacted,  allowing  French  wines 
and  other  liquors  to  be  imported  in  neutral  bottoam. 
Without  this  expsdieot,  it  was  alleged  that  the  reve- 
nue would  have  been  ineuflleieBt  to  staiatain  tbe 
govemnrant.  An  act  pawed  in  favor  of  the  company 
trading  to  AlHoa  and  the  Indies ;  another  for  a  com- 
mission concerning  the  public  accounts^  a  third  for 
punishing  slanderous  speeches  and  writinm.  The 
commission  for  treating  of  a  union  with  Enguind  was 
vacated,  with  a  prohibition  to  grant  any  other  com- 
mission for  that  purpose  without  consent  of  pariia- 
ment :  and  bo  sopply  baviag  been  provided  before  the 
wQoumment,  the  army  and  expense  of  government 
were  maiatained  upon  credit. 

AWsT.ibid. 
Thx  marquis  of  Athol,  and  the  marquis  of  Douglas, 
though  this  last  was  a  minor,  were  created  dues. 
Lord  Tarbat  was  invested  with  tbe  title  of  eari  of 
Cromarty:  the  viscount  Btair  and  Roseberry  were 
promoted  to  the  same  dignity :  k>rd  Boyle  was  created 
eari  of  Glasgow,  James  Stuart,  of  Buto;  Charles 
Hope,  of  Hopetoun„earl  of  Hopetoun ;  John  Crawford, 
of  Kilblmie,  viaoount  Gamock ;  and  Sir  James  Prim- 
rose, of  Oarrington,  viscount  Priaarose. 

JWC«  Z,  p.  190. 
Thbt  had,  besides  the  bills  already  mentioned,  pam- 
ed  aa  act  for  an  additional  esciss  on  beer,  ale,  and 
other  liquors:  another  enctftragiag  the  importation 
of  iron  and  staves;  a  third  for  preventing  popish 
priesta  from  coming  into  tbe  kingdom:  a  fourth  se- 
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enrinff  Uie  libeitf  of  the  sabject,  and  fbr  prarentioB 
of  imprisonmeiit  beyond  eea«;  and  a  fifth  for  natu- 
raliaing  all  Protestant  strangera. 

JVbte  AA.  p.  8S7. 

VoLTAima,  upon  what  authority  we  know  not,  telle 
us,  that  during  the  capitulatioD  the  German  and  Cat- 
alonian  troope  found  meane  to  climb  over  the  ram- 

Crta  Into  the  city,  and  began  to  commit  the  most 
rbaroue  exceeeee :  the  viceroy  complained  to  Peter- 
borough that  his  soldiers  had  taken  an  unteir  advan- 
tage of  the  treaty,  and  were  actually  employed  ia 
burning,  plundering,  murdering,  and  violating  the 
inhabitants.  The  earl  replied,  '*  They  must  then  be 
the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Hesse :  allow  roe  to  enter 
the  city  with  my  English  forces;  I  will  save  it  (hmi 
ruin,  oblige  the  Germans  to  retire,  and  march  back 
again  to  our  present  situation.**  The  viceroy  trusted 
to  his  honor,  and  forthwith  admitted  the  earl  with 
his  troops.  He  soon  drove  out  the  Germans  and  Cata- 
lonians,  after  havii^  obliged  them  to  quit  the  plunder 
they  had  taken ;  and  by  accident  he  rescued  the 
dutcliBss  of  Popoli  from  the  hands  of  two  brutal  sol- 
diers, and  delivered  her  to  her  husband.  Having  thus 
appeased  the  tumult,  and  dispelled  the  horrors  of  the 
ciiiaens,  he  returned  to  his  former  station,  leaving 
the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  amazed  at  such  an  in- 
stance of  magnanimity  and  moderation  in  a  people 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  most 
savage  bsrbariaos. 

AW<BB,ji.a31. 

TRa  English  commissioners  were,  Thomas  lord 
arehbisiKm  of  Canterbury ;  William  Cowper,  lord* 
keeper  or  the  great  seal;  John  lord  archbishop  of 
York ;  Sidney  lord  Godolnhin,  lord-high-treasurer  of 
England ;  Thomas  Earl  or  Pembroke  and  Montgome- 
ry, president  of  the  council ;  John  duke  of  Newcastle, 
keeper  of  the  privy-seal ;  William  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, steward  of  the  household ;  Charles  duke  of  Som- 
erset, master  of  the  horse ;  Charles  duke  of  Bolton, 
Charles  earl  of  Sunderland,  Evelin  earl  of  Kingston, 
Charles  earl  of  Carlisle,  Edward  earl  of  Oxford,  Chvles 
viscount  Tbwnshend,  lliomas  lord  Wharton,  Ralph 
lord  Grey,  John  lord  Powlet,  John  lord  Somers,  Charles 
lord  Halifliz,  William  Cavendish  marquis  of  Harting* 
toa,  John  Manners  marquis  of  Oranby ;  Sir  Charles 
Hedges  and  Robert  Hariey,  principal  secreuries  of 
sUte;  John  Smith;  Henry  Bovle,  chanoelior  of  the 
exchequer;  Sir  John  Holt,  chief  justice  of  the  queen's 
bench ;  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  chief  Justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas;  Sir  Edward  Northey,  attorney-general; 
Sir  Simon  Harcoiirt,  solicitor-general ;  Sir  John  Cook ; 
and  Ste^n  Waller,  doctor  of  laws.— The  Scottish 
commissioners  were,  James  earl  of  Seafteld,  lord-chan- 
cellor of  Scotland ;  James  duke  of  Uueensberry,  lord- 
privy-seal  ;  John  earl  of  Mar,  and  Hugh  earl  of  Lou- 
don, principal  secretaries  of  state;  John  earl  of  Suth- 
'erland,  John  earl  of  Morton,  David  earl  of  Wemys. 
David  earl  of  Leven,  John  earl  of  Stair,  Archibald 
earl  of  Ros^ierry,  David  earl  of  Glasgow,  lord  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Thomas  viscount  Duplin,  lord  William 
Ross,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrvmple,  prasideut  of  the  seasion ; 
Adam  CocKburn,  of  Ormistoun,  lord  Justice  clerk ;  Sir 
Robert  Dundas,  of  Arnistoun,  Robert  Stuart  of  Tilli- 
cultrie,  lords  of  the  session ;  Mr.  Francis  Montgome- 
ry, one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury ;  Sir  Da- 
vid Dalryraple,  one  of  her  m^esty's  solicitors ;  Sir 
Alexaader  Ogilvie,   receiver-general;    Sir   Patrick 
Johnson,  provost  of  Edinburgh;  Sir  James  Smollett, 
of  Bonhill ;  George  Lockhart,  of  Carowalh;  William 
Morrison,  of  Peigongrange ;  Alexander  Grant ;  Wil- 
liam Setnn  of  Pitmidden,  John  Clerk  of  Pennyoock. 
Hugh  Montgomery,  Daniel  Stuart,  and  Daniel  Camp- 
bell. 

JfifUOC,p.fi47. 

Tms  passage  was  effected  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  French,  who  thought  the  works  they  had  raised 
on  that  river  were  impregnable.  The  honor  of  the 
enterprise  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  Sir  John  Norris  and  the  English  seamen. 
That  brave  oflicer,  embarking  in  boats  with  six  hun- 
dred saitors  and  marines,  entered  the  river,  and  were 
rowed  within  rouskpt-shnt  of  the  enemy's  works, 
where  they  made  such  a  vigorous  and  unexpected  st- 
tack,  that  the  French  were  immediately  driven  ftom 
that  part  of  their  intrenCronents;  then  Sir  John  land- 
ed with  his  men,  clambered  over  the  works  that  wore  I 


swoffd  in  hand,  eooqiellBd  them  to  fly  with  the  1 
preclniutioa.  This  detachment  was  itiiwiri  hj  &r 
Ckmdesley  Shovel  in  pemoa.  Jht  duke  of  9tt7} 
uking  advantage  of  the  enemy^  ceBBlBBaiiM.pM 
ed  the  river  almost  without  oppoatioa. 

jintuDD,p.9m. 

In  the  month  of  Mav  three  shipi  of  the  lisf,  uv 
ly,  the  Royal  Oak,  or  seventy-six  gum,  csaosuM 
1^  OHnmodore  baron  WybJe ;  the  Graftoa,  aCttfnti 
nias,  captain  Edward  AtUm ;  and  the  HtBfiGa 
Court,  or  seventy  guns,  captain  Geane  Oma'A 
sailed  as  eonvov  to  the  West*India  and  foitanil« 
of  merchant-ships,  amounting  to  Ave  lad  fiftj  m' 
They  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk  sqosAoB.'eaHSiK 
often  ships  of  war,  one  ftiaate,  sad  fcar  pvstra) 
under  the  conunand  of  M.  ile  FocUa.  -  A  nhoui » 
lion  immediately  ensued,  and  notwithassdiif  tip 
vast  disproportion  in  point  of  nanher,  wse  neiiiau 
ed  by  the  Engliah  commodore  with  great  pihsin 
until  captain  Acton  was  killed,  caftaia  Ckwsb 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Graftsa  asd  (toapi'- 
Court  were  taken,  after  having  eask  the  iiMtn 
at  that  time  in  the  heads  of  the  Pkcach:  tkea  '> 
commodore,  having  eleven  feet  water  ia  hii  htM.te 
engaged  himself  from  the  enemy,  ly  whos  tt  W 
been  surrounded,  and  ran  his  ship  sgramd  acv  Du 

Gneas;  but  she  afterwards  floated,  sad  he  fentts 
r  salb  into  the  Downs.    In  the  aeu  liav  ^ 
French  frigate  and  privateen  made  piKof  i«re^ 
one  English  merchant-ahips  of  great  valar,  vtrJt. 
with  the  Grafton  and  Haaipioa-Oovt,  FnrtiB  m 
veyed  in  triumph  to  Dunkirk.    In  Ja^  ihe  bm  a 
live  oflicer  took  flfteen  shipa  betoaoaf  id  Ihr  Xanu 
company,  off  the  coast  of  Laptaad:  ia  Bepmbet  br 
Joiaed  another  squadroo  fitted  oat  it  Bmi.  «kj^ 
the  comnmnd  of  the  celebrated M.da  Gsii  Twu 
and  these  atucked,  off  the  Lisaid,  Iheeoanr cT  itr 
Portugal  fleet,  cooaiatiof  of  the  OMheriisri  oicit* 
Richard  Edwards,  of  eighty  guns ;  the  DevwdSff .  rf 
eighty ;  the  Rojral  Oak,  of  seveatr-ax;  the  Cterttr 
aad  Ruby,  of  fifty  guns  each.   Tksagh  tkt  fVnck 
squadron  did  not  Ml  short  of  tweNe  lailef  ik  bsr. 
the  English  captaina  maintaiaed  the  aciin  ftr  ■»! 
hours  with  eurpriaing  valor.    At  leagft  At  Dme 
shirs  was  obliged  to  yieM  to  sapeiior  lohn.  ^ 
Cumberlaad  blew  up;  the  Ctenrr  asi  t^*T. 
taken ;  the  Royal  Oak  foi^  her  way  tkm^  j^ 
midst  of  her  enemies,  and  anived  w&katk  w^' 
of  Kinsale ;  and  the  Lisbon  fleet  mvti  thsKhn  h 
making  the  best  of  their  way  darin  ^  uaefuatt 
Since  the  batde  off  Malaga  the  F^each  kiag  W  wt<r 
dared  to  keep  the  sea  with  a  large  fleet,  MajrHt* 
a  kind  of  piratical  war  of  this  sort,  in  ader  a>a«gs 
the  trade  of  England.    He  was  the  mm  OBnitH 
to  pursue  these  meaaurea,  by  the  umibim* "'AT? 
his  mi  Bisters  carried  on  with  some  aitfchei  IM 
ing  to  the  admiralty,  and  other  oflten.  *^"^ 
betrayed  their  country  in  tianmaittiagis  F]|«J«*^ 
intelliffenoe  concerning  the  convt^v  apfoisM  w * 
protection  of  coauaeroe,  as  eosMed  the  esov  i'" 
tack  them  at  advantnge.    In  the  anneoi  isej*^ 
the  French  fishery,  stagea,  ships,  aai «c"^ >!:!* 
fouodlaud  were  Uken,  burned,  aaddeett^uro^ 
tain  John  Underdown,  of  the  FalklsBl 

JVM«  EE,  p.  85i 

Tnaa  Camlsaia,  or  Prolestanl«.flwi*C';'! 
nois,  having  made  their  escape,  and  rcP>«;^.^^^ 
don,  acquired  about  thia  time  ihe  ■Vf'^^ 
French  prophets,  ttom  their  enthaeiittt  fg"" 
tions,  effusions,  and  oonvulsioBs;  •"■JT^J^T 
a  sect  of  their  countrymen.  The  '^TjfT. 
scandalised  at  their  behavior,  and  atfh^l^ 
biahop  of  London,  as  superior  of  the  ^^  ?^ 
gations,  resolved  to  inquire  into  ^**f"  yJlT 
pretended  prophets,  whose  nsmes  vw^J^TT 
John  Cavalier,  and  Durand  Bafe.^W2Tx„ 
Glared  impostors  and  counterfeita.  'JJ^iJ^S* 
this  decision,  which  was  eonflnsed  Vj^TrX 


they  continued  their  assemblies  in  — -. .  .^ 
oountenanw  of  Sir  Richard  Bnlkeler  adM>  ^ 


They  reviled  the  ministers  of  the  e**""?  JT* 
they  denounced  Jndgmenta  against  tbe  oif j^^ 
don,  and  the  whole  British  natiMi^^^^ 
their  predictions,  composed  of  ttpiniewg^y^^ 
Then  they  were  prosecuted  at  the  cifj*^ 
Fmnch  churches,  aa  disturbers  of  <^'"fr  ^, 
and  flilse  prophets.    They  —  mpunai  »  F  , 


deemed  inaccusaible,  and  attacking  the  defendaato  I  fine  of  twenty  marks  each,  and  rtaailai^""* 
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MA,  with  pspen  on  their  brawta,  denotiaf  their  of- 
ftnce :  a  eenleiwe  whieh  wae  executed  eeeocdiiigly  at 
Jharlnf -CroM,  and  the  Royal  £xchaii«e. 
In  the  oonne  of  this  year,  Mr.  StamioBe,  who  was 
Biideat  from  the  queen  at  the  court  of  Cfaarlee,  ood> 
luded  a  treaty  of  eommeiee  with  this  monareh,  whieh 
rould  have  proved  eitremely  advantageous  to  Great 
Htain,  had  he  heen  firmly  establtehed  on  the  throne 
f  Spain.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Bag lish  mer- 
hants  should  e^loy  the  privilege  of  ioaportiof  all 
inds  of  meiehandise  frosn  the  eoast  of  Barbery  into 
he  maritime  places  of  Bpain,  without  paying  any 
ligher  duty  than  if  that  merchandise  had  been  the 
roduce  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  even  these  duties 
houM  not  be  paid  till  six  months  after  the  merehan- 
ise  should  be  landed  and  sold,  the  merchants  giving 
ecurity  for  the  eastoms.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
rhole  cmnmeiee  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  should 
e  carried  on  by  a  Joint  eampany  of  Spanish  and  Brit- 
ih  merchants ;  and  in  the  interim,  as  the  areater  put 
f  that  eoantry  was  in  the  hands  of  Philm,  his  eom- 
etitor  consented  that  the  British  snbjieeis  snmld  trade 
reely  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Weet  Indies  with  ten 
hips  of  five  hundred  tons  each,  ander  such  convoy  as 
cr  BriUnnic  majesty  should  think  fit  to  appoint. 

Abt«FF,S94. 

BsronB  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  a  very  daring 
nterpriee  was  ibrmed  by  one  colonel  C^ueintem,  a 
•rttsan  in  the  Imperial  army.  This  man  laid  a 
cheme  for  carrying  off  the  daupiiin  of  France  from 
be  court  of  Versailles.  He  eeleeted  thirty  men  of  ap* 
coved  valor  for  this  undertaking  lib  procured  passes 
or  them,  and  they  rendeivoused  in  the  neighborhood 
•f  Paris.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Manh,  in  the 
vcniiif ,  he  and  his  aeeompliosa  stopped  a  eoach  and 
ix,  with  the  kingis  liveries,  and  arrested  the  person 
rbo  was  in  It,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  a  prince 
it  the  Mood.  It  was,  however,  M.  de  Barringhen,  the 
:inir*s  lint  equery.  This  officer  they  mounted  on  a 
pare  hone,  and  set  out  for  the  Low  CkMintriea:  but, 
«inf  little  acquainted  with  the  roads,  they  did  not 
each  Chantilly  till  next  morning,  when  they  heard 
he  toxen.  or  alarm*beU,  and  thence  coneluMd  that 
etaehmenta  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  them.  Never* 
belf!es,  they  proceeded  boldly,  and  would  certain^ 
tave  carried  the  point,  had  not  Uneintem  halted 
bree  hours  for  the  refreshment  of  his  prisoner,  who 
omplained  of  his  beiiM  indisposed.  Be  likewise  pro- 
urea  a  chaise,  and  orwred  the  back  of  it  to  be  lower- 
d  for  his  convenience.  Theee  acts  of  hunuinity  re* 
■rded  him  so  much,  that  he  was  overtaken  by  a  de> 
■chment  of  horse  at  Ham,  within  three  boon'  ride 
f  a  place  of  safoty.  Finding  himself  surrounded,  he 
liooght  proper  to  surrender,  and  M.  de  Berringhen 
rented  him  with  great  generosi^,  for  the  civilities 
e  bad  experienced  at  his  hands.  Be  carried  him  back 

>  VemiUes,  and  lodged  him  In  his  own  apartments, 
ladame  de  Berringhen  made  him  a  considerable  pres- 
nt ;  and  the  king  ordered  him  and  his  companions  to 
e  discharged,  on  account  of  the  courage  and  hmnnn- 
ty  they  had  displayed. 

AMs  GG.  p.  880. 

LoRi>  Conrroir,  and  lord  Bnioe,sons  of  the  earls  of 
rorthampton  and  Aylesbury,  were  called  op  by  writ 

>  the  bouse  of  peers.  The  other  ten  were  these :  lord 
iiplin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  created  baron 
[ay  of  Bedwarden,  in  the  county  of  Hereford ;  lord 
iscount  Windsor,  of  Ireland,  made  baron  Moon^y, 
I  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Hennr  Paget,  son  of  lord  Paget, 
'eated  baron  Burton,  in  the  oounw  of  Stafford ;  Sir 
lioDias  Mansel,  baron  Mansel,  of  Margam,  in  the 
mnty  of  Glamorgan ;  Sir  Thomas  WiUoochby,  baron 
riddleton,  of  Middleton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick : 
ir  Thomas  Trevor,  baron  Trevw,  of  Broaham,  in 
le  county  of  Bedford ;  George  Granville,  baron  Lans- 
>wii,  ct  Biddeford,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  Samuel 
[aaluuD,  baron  Masham,  of  Oau,  in  the  county  of 
ssex  ;  Thomas  Foley,  baron  Foley,  of  Kidderminster, 
I  the  county  of  Worcester;  and  Allen  Bathurst, 
iron  Bathurst,  of  Bathelsden,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
•rd.  On  the  first  day  of  their  being  introduced,  when 
H*  question  was  put  about  adjourning,  the  earl  of 
Hiarton  asked  one  of  them,  **  Whether  they  voted 
r  tbeir  foreman  7** 

MbUEE,p.987. 

Tm  eommissionen  appointed  fbr  taking,  stati 
id  examining  the  public  accounts,  hnving  ~ 
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their  report  touching  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Walpole,  the 
bouse,  after  a  long  debate,  came  to  the  fc41owing  res- 
olutions :  ].  That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  a  member  of 
this  house,  in  receiving  the  sum  of  five  hundred  gui- 
neas, and  in  taking  a  note  tbr  five  hundred  more,  on 
account  of  two  contracts  fbr  forage  of  her  m^esty's 
troops,  quartered  in  North  Britain,  made  by  him  wKen 
secretaiy  at  war,  pursuant  to  a  {wwer  granted  to  him 
by  the  late  lord-treasurer,  is  guilty  ofHa  high  breach 
of  trust  and  notorious  corruption.  8.  That  the  sai<f 
Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  be,  fbr  ihe  said  offence, commit- 
ted prisoner  to  Um  Tower  of  London,  during  the  plea- 
sure of  this  house ;  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  bis 
warrant  accordingly.  3.  That  the  said  Robert  Wal- 
pole, Esq.  be  for  the  said  offence  also  expelled  the 
house,  and  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of 
public  accounts  be  taken  into  forther  consideration 
this  day  se'nnigbt.  It  appeared  flrom  the  depositions 
of  witneases  that  the  puMic  bad  been  defVaudsd  con- 
siderably by  these  contracts.  A  very  severe  speecli 
was  made  in  the  house,  and  next  day  published,  re- 
fleeting  upon  Bfr.  Walpole,  as  guilty  of  the  worst  kind 
ot  corruption ;  and  Sir  Peter  King  declared  in  the 
house,  that  he  deserved  bangingas  well  as  he  deserved 
imprisonment  and  expulsion. 

AW<II,ji.a37. 

Tn  pretender,  who  resided  at  Urbiao,  having  re- 
ceived inteUigeiloe  ttam  Paiia,  that  there  was  a  de- 
aign  formed  against  his  lift,  pope  dement  XI.  gave 
directions  that  all  fbreigners  in  that  neiriiborhood, 
especially  Engliah,  should  be  arrested,  llie  earl  of 
Peterborough  arriving  at  Bologna,  with  a  few  armed 
followers,  was  seised  with  all  bis  papers.  Being  in- 
terrogated, he  said  he  came  to  pass  some  time  in 
Italy  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  air.  JEIe  was  dose  confined 
for  a  whole  month  in  fort  Urbino,  and  bis  attendants 
were  sent  to  prieon.  Nothing  appearing  to  JustifV  the 
suspicion,  be  was  dismissed  with  uncommon  civility. 
The  king  demanding  reparation  fbr  this  insult,  the 
pope  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  an  ally  of 
Great  Britain  declaring  that  the  legate  of  Bologna 
bad  violently  and  uqjustly,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  holiness,  caused  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  be 
seized  upon  suspicions  which  proved  to  be  ill-ground- 
ed. The  cardinal  legate  sent  a  declaration  to  toe  Eng- 
lish admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  he  had  asked 
forgiveness  of  his  holiness,  and  now  begnd  pardon 
of  bis  Britannic  mi^atv^  fbr  having  unadvisedly  ar- 
rested a  peer  of  Great  mritain  in  his  travels 

AMfKB:,ji.  379: 

Gaonon  I.  married  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothy, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  by  whom  he 
bad  king  George  IL  and  the  late  oneen  of  Prussia. 
Tbe  king's  body  was  conveyed  to  Hanover,  and  in- 
terred among  his  aacestofs.  Frpm  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  to  this  period,  England  bad  nrnde  a  consideraUe 
figure  in  every  branch  of  literature.  Dr.  Atterbury 
and  Dr.  Clarke  distinguished  themselves  in  divinity— 
Bfr.  Whiston  wrote  in  defbnce  of  Arianinn--John 
Locke  shone  forth  the  great  restorer  of  human  reason 
—the  earl  of  Shafteebory  raiaed  an  eletant,  though 
feeble,  system  of  moral  philosophy— Berkeley,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  In  subtlety  and  variety  of  metaphysi- 
cal arguments,  as  well  as  In  the  art  of  deduction- 
lord  Bolinff broke's  talento  as  a  meuphysician  have 
been  questioned  since  his  posthumous  works  appear- 
ed—great  progress  was  made  in  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy, by  wallis,  Halley,  and  Flamstead— the  art 
of  medicine  owed  some  valuable  improvements  to  the 
classical  Dr.  Friend,  and  the  elegant  Dr.  Mead.  Among 
the  poets  of  this  era,  we  number  John  Philips,  author 
of  a  didactic  poem,  called  Cider,  a  performance  of  real 
merit ;  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity— William  Con- 
greve,  celebrated  for  his  comedies,  which  are  not  so 
mmons  for  strength  of  character  and  power  of  humor, 
as  for  wit,  elegance,  and  regularity—Vanbuif  h,  who 
wrote  with  more  nature  and  fire,  though  with  lefs 
art  and  precision— Steele,  who  in  his  comedies  suc- 
cessfully engrafted  modem  characters  on  utean|^nt 
drama— Farquhar,  who  drew  his  pictures  from  faaqr 
rather  than  from  nature,  and  whose  chief  merit  con- 
sisis  in  the  agreeable  peilMm  and  vivacity  of  his 
dialogue— Addison,  whoee  nme  as  a  poet  greatiy  ex- 
ceeded his  genius,  which  was  cold  and  enervate  : 
though  he  yielded  to  none  in  the  character  of  an  es- 
sayist, either  for  style  or  matter— Swift,  whose  muse 
to  have  been  mere  misantluopy:  he  was  a 
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cyaic  rather  thtn  a  poet,  and  hi«  natural  dryn 
and  tarcastic  severity  would  have  been  unpleaaing, 
had  not  be  qualified  them,  bv  adopting  tbe  extrava- 
gant humor  of  Lueian  and  Rabclaia— Prior,  lively, 
fkmiiiar,  and  amnsing— Rowe,  solemn,  florid,  and  dt- 
claroatory— Pope,  the  prince  of  lyric  poetry ;  unri vai- 
led in  satire,  ethics,  and  polished  versifleatton— the 
aji^roeabte  Pamel— tbe  wild,  the  witty,  and  tbe  whim- 
sical Garth— Gay,  whose  fkbles  may  vie  with  those 
of  La  Fontaine,  in  native  humor,  ease  and  simplicity, 
and  whose  genius  for  pastoral  was  truly  original. 
Dr.  Bentley  stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  critics  and 
commentators.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  raised  some 
noble  monuments  of  architecture.  Tlie  moat  remark- 
able politiral  writers  were  Darenant,  Hare,  Swift, 
Steele,  Addiiion,  Bolingbroke,  and  Trenctaard. 

JfoU  LL,  p.  387. 

NoTHiNo  was  heard  within  doors  in  parliament, 
but  sarcastic  repartee  and  violent  declamation  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  who  did  not  oonflne  their  al- 
tercation to  these  debates,  but  took  tbe  field  against 
each  other  in  periodical  papers,  and  occasional  pam- 
phlets. The  paper  called  the  Craftsman  bad  alreaity 
risen  into  high  reputation  all  over  England,  for  the 
wit,  humor,  and  solid  reasoning  it  contained.  Some 
of  the  best  writers  in  the  opposition,  including  lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  P.  made  use  of  this  vehicle  to 
convey  their  animadversions  upon  the  minister,  who, 
on  his  side,  employed  the  most  wretched  scribblen  to 
defend  bis  conduct.  It  was  in  consequence  of  two 
political  pamphlets,  written  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  by  lord  Hervey  and  Mr.  P.  and  some  recrimina- 
tion they  produced  in  the  house  of  commons^  that  bis 
lordship  challttiiged  the  other  to  single  combat,  and 
had  well-nigh  lost  his  life  in  the  dvel,  which  was 
fought  in  Hyde  Park. 

AbC«  MM,  p.  493. 

CKrtAUf  JurKiMs  was  master  of  a  Scottish  merchant- 
ship.  He  was  boarded  bv  the  captain  of  a  Spanish 
ruarda  costa,  who  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner.  7*he  Spaniards,  after  having  rummaged  his 
ve»«el  for  what  they  called  contraband  commodities, 
without  finding  anything  to  Justify  their  search,  in- 
sulted Jenkins  with  the  most  omirobrious  invectives. 
They  tore  off  one  of  his  ears,  bidding  him  carry  it'lo 
his  king,  and  tell  him  they  would  serve  him  in  the 
same  manner  should  an  opportunity  ofier :  they  tor- 
tured him  with  the  most  shocking  crusty,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  immediate  death,  lliis  man  was  exam- 
ined at  the  bar  of  tbe  house  of  commons,  and  being 
asked  by  a  member,  what  he  thought  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  hands  of  anch  barbarians?  '*  I  re- 
commended my  soul  to  €h)d,'*  said  he,  *'  and  my  cause 
to  my  country.*'  The  behavior  of  this  brave  seaman, 
the  sight  of  his  ear,  which  was  produced,  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  indignities  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
nation  and  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  filled  the 
whole  house  with  indignation.  Jenkins  was  after- 
wards employed  in  the  service  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany; he  approved  himself  worthv  of  his  good  for- 
tune, in  a  long  engagement  with  the  pirate  Angria, 
during  which  he  behaved  with  extraordinary  courage 
and  conduct;  and  saved  his  own  ship,  with  three 
others  that  were  under  his  convoy. 

MU  NN,  p.  496. 

Akoho  the  laws  enacted  in  the  coune  of  this  ses- 
sion was  an  act  against  gaming,  which  bad  become 
universal  through  all  ranks  of  people,  and  likely  to 
prove  destructive  of  all  morals,  industry,  and  senti- 
ment. Another  bill  passed,  for  granting  a  reward  to 
Joanna  Stevens,  on  her  discovering,  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  public,  a  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  persons  afflicted 
with  the  stone;  a  medicine  which  has  by  no  means 
answered  tbe  expectations  of  the  legislatnre. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  complaint  was  made  by  lord 
Delawar  of  a  satire,  entitled  Manners,  written  by 
Mr.  Whitehead;  in  which  some  characters  of  distinc- 
tion were  severely  lashed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. 
It  was  voted  a  libel ;  a  motion  was  made  to  take  the 
author  into  custody ;  but  he  having  withdrawn  him- 
self, the  resentment  of  the  house  fell  upon  R.  Oodsley, 
the  ptiblisber  of  the  work,  who  was  committed  to  the 
uaher  of  tbe  black-rod,  though  lord  Carteret,  tbe  earl 
of  Abingdon,  and  lord  Talbot,  spoke  in  his  behal£ 

JVMsOO,p.457. 
Iiv  May,  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  at  Maaaina  in 
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Sicily.    It  was  inqwrtad  in  cotton  and  oiker 
dities  brought  ftom  the  Morea ;  aad  sasept  s4 
multitude  of  people,  that  tbe  city  was  alnstt 
lated :  all  the  galley  sJavea,  wiio  were  capbrie  ib 
burying  the  deaid,  periabed  by  tbe 
was  the  fate  of  many  priests  asfd  s 
istered  to  those  wbo  were  infected. 
lay  in  heaps  in  the  streets,  oormpting  the  air^uf 
adding  Unth  fuel  to  tbe  ra^  of  tbe 
bers  died  miserably,  for  want  of 
and  necessaries;  and  all  was  bon! 
At  the  beginning  of  winto-  it  cease 
stroyed  near  fifty  thousand  inbahitaBisaf 
and  of  the  garrisons  in  tbe  citadel  asdcaitfe.  b 
prevented  from  spreading  in  Stcily  by  s  iiiiMf  kain 
eado  drawn  from  Melasso  to  Tteocanss:  Isi  ji  wi» 
conveyed  to  Becgio  in  Calabria  by  ibe  arariee  of  t 
broker  of  that  piaoe,  a-bo  bougtat  soaie  gads  si  Jf«s 
siaa.    Tbe  king  of  Naptes  immediaidy  asbrid  bB<« 
to  be  formed,  together  witb  a  cbaia  of  inspi  vftadi 
cut  off  all  eooununication  between  that  j/bm  tai  Uk- 
rest  of  the  contineal. 


aficrkanscfr 


JVWs  PP,  p. 

Tms  noUeman,  so  remarkable  for  bis  cawi|e  tai 
thirst  of  glory,  exhibited  a  very  extraortssiT  n 
stance  of  presence  of  mind  on  the  aaoreiag  ifcai  pi* 
ceded  this  battle.    He  and  some  votasteeia,  aoeoafi 
nied  by  his  aide-du-camp,  and  attendsd  fay  tve  csinr  f 
dragoons,  had  rode  out  befc»re  da^  to  neoaeoOR  ikr 
situation  of  the  enemy ;  and  fell  in  opos  one  of  thtj 
advanced  guards.    Tbe  aeijeant  who  fonMssdtti  a 
immediately  turned  out  bis  men,  aad  ibnr  pem 
were  presenied  when  tbe  earl  first  pttear^  ihes 
Without  betraying  the  least  mark  of  difarfar.fae  ntt 
up  to  the  Serjeant,  aad  aaoaming  tbe  dtaraeter  <^  « 
nench  general,  told  him,  in  tbat  laagBage,tbaiite?« 
was  no  occasion  for  aucb  eeraaony.   Tbea  fae  tutc 
if  they  had  perceived  any  of  tbe  eaoay^  parba?  t«d 
being  answered  in  tbe  neg;ative,  **  Vciy  scB.''  su^ 
he,  "  be  upon  your  guard ;  and  if  yoa  itetf  kr  »t 
tacked,  I  will  take  care  that  yoa  shall  br  Msnisfd 
So  saying,  he  and  his  company  retired.  Mow  tbr  ta 
joant  could  recollect  himself  from  the  iKpuse  <na 
sioned  by  this  unexpected  address,    la  all  prcbskfani 
he  was  soon  sensible  of  his  mistake;  br  the  isoArsi 
was  that  very  day  publicly  mentioned  ta  ikt  Tttwti> 
army.    Tlie  prince  of  Tingray.  an  oAear  ia  the  Ae* 
trian  service,  having  been  taken  priaoBcr  is  ^  hst 
tie  that  ensued,  dined  witb  marescbal  eoast  ^air 
who  dismissed  him  on  his  unroll,  and  4aani  ^ 


B  parole, 
would  charge  himself  with  a  facetioa 
his  old  friend,  the  earl  of  Crawfbrd.  Be 
lordship  Joy  of  being  a  Fveacb  geaetaL  aad  Mid  br 
could  not  help  being  displeased  with  the  seqesM  s« 
he  had  not  procured  him  ibe  bonar  of  his  ksM^^ 
company  at  dinner. 

AViCsaa^F-SOI. 

Soch'  an  expensive  war  could  not  be  ■niat^a^t 
without  a  very  extraordinary  exertioa  of  a  CEmmrr 
cial  spirit :  accordingly  we  find  ibat  Great  Bniixi'. 
since  the  death  of  king  William,  has  risea  aads  brr 
pressures  with  increased  vigor  aad  penewraac- 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  nataral  piuBiwMts  •* 
trade  extending  itself  from  its  origin  toil*  «■<  t 
as  phu  vftra,  or  to  the  encoaragement  pvn  if  (^ 
administration  to  moneyed  men  of  all  deaoiMtwiw 
or  to  necessity,  impelling  those  wbo  caa  b9  teaprr 
live  on  small  incomes  to  risk  their  capiiali  la  inAc 
that  they  may  have  a  chance  fc«  betteriag  ibnr  fer 
tunes ;  or  lastly,  to  a  ooncarreoce  of  ail  ibsM  caaK» . 
certain  it  is,  the  national  exports  aad  iapuns  fasw 
been  senaibly  increasing  for  thcpe  forty  jvan;  ikv 
yeariy  medium  of  woollen  exports,  from  the  year  1T> 
to  1743  inclusive,  amounted  to  about  tkree  wSbv^^ 
aad  a  half,  which  was  a  yeariy  increase,  oa  tbr  ar 
dium,  of  five  hundred  thousand  poonds  ahore  cbei 
dium  flrom  1718  to  17S4.  From  this  article,  the 
will  conceive  the  prodigious  extent  and 
of  tbe  British  commerce. 


JVofe  RR.  p.  518. 

Tbk  rei^tions  of  the  commons  on 
printed  haTiuthority  in  the  London  C 
iog.  That  those  who  were,  or  should  be, 
of  any  part  of  the  puUie  debt,  redeemable 
curred  before  Michaelmas,  in  the  year  oae 
seven  hundred  and  forty-'aine.  carrriag  aa 
four  per  centum  per  annum,  wbo  sbouM,  on 
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m  twent^>eifliih  day  of  Tebnuf  in  that  year,  tub- 

ribe  their  namet,  ngnitying  their  conient  to  accept 

r  an  interest  of  three  pouatb  per  eeotum,  to  com- 

ence  from  the  twenty-Afth  day  of  December,  in  the 

sar  one  thouaand  seven  hundred  and  fifVy-aeven^ 

ibject  to  the  same  provisions,  notices,  and  clauses 

^redemption,  to  which  their  respective  sums  at  four 

;r  centum  were  then  liable,  should,  in  lieu  of  their 

resent  interest,  be  entitled  to  four  per  centum  till  the 

venty-fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thou- 

ind  seven  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  after  that  day,  to 

tree  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per  annum,  till 

le  twenty-fifth  of  December,  one  thousand  seven 

undred  and  fifty-seven ;  and  no  part  of  that  debt,  ex- 

>pt  what  was  due  to  the  East-India  company,  should 

e  redeemable  to  this  period :  That  if  any  part  of  the 

atioual  debt,  incurred  before  last  Michaelmas,  re- 

eemable  by  law,  and  carrying  an  interest  of  four  per 

jDtum,  should  remain  unsubacribod  on  or  before  the 

lirtieth  day  of  May,  the  government  should  pay  off 

le  principal.    For  this  purpose,  his  majesty  was 

nabled  to  borrow  of  any  peripon  or  persons,  bodies 

olilic  or  corporate,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  not 

iceeding  that  part  of  the  national  debt  which  mi^ht 

finain  uusobscribed,  to  be  charged  on  the  linking 

ind,  upon  any  terms  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  inte- 

?8t  in  the  foregoing  proposal. 

AH  these  duties  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 

iterest  were  stlU  continued,  and  the  surplus  of  these 

Incorporated  with  the  sinking  fund  for  the  discharge 

f  the  principal.    Books  were  opened  for  the  subscrip- 

ion  at  the  Exchequer,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 

k>uth  Sea  house;  and  copies  of  these  resolutions 

ransmitted  to  the  directors  of  all  the  moneyed  oorpo- 

ationa 

JVWs  88,  p.  JBO. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the 
trosress  of  this  bill,  which  made  its  way  through  both 
louses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  was  the  num- 
»sr  of  contradictory  petitions  in  fkvor  and  in  prejn- 
lice  of  it,  while  it  remained  under  consideration. 
The  tanners  of  leather  in  and  about  the  town  of  Shef. 
ield  in  Yorkshire,  represented,  that  if  the  bill  should 
tasfl,  the  English  iron  would  be  undersold;  conse- 
luently  a  great  number  of  furnaces  and  forgM  would 
te  discontinued :  in  that  case  the  woods  used  for  fliel 
vonld  stand  uncut,  and  the  tanners  be  deprived  of 
>ak  bark  suflkient  for  the  continuance  and  support 
)f  their  occupation.  They  nevertheless  owned,  that 
ihoald  the  duly  be  removed  from  pig-iron  only,  no 
uch  consequence  could  be  apprehended ;  because, 
thould  the  number  of  furnaces  be  lessened,  that  of 
orges  would  be  ijicreased.  This  was  likewise  the 
ilea  urged  in  divers  remonstrances  by  masters  of 
rou-works,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders,  who  had 
racts  of  wood-land  in  their  possession.  The  owners, 
•roprietora,  and  fhrmers  of  Airnaces  and  iron  forges, 
belonging  to  BbefReid  and  its  neighborhood,  enlarged 
ipnn  the  great  expense  they  had  incurred  in  erecting 
md  supporting  iron-works,  by  means  of  which  great 
lumbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  comfortably 
upported.  Tliey  expressed  their  apprehension,  that 
hould  the  bill  pass  into  a  law,  it  could  not  in  anv 
legree  lessen  the  consumption  of  Swedish  iron,  which 
vas  used  for  purposes  which  neither  the  American 
ior  Briiish  iron  would  answer ;  but  that  the  proposed 
ncouragement,  considering  the  plenty  and  cheapness 
)f  wood  in  America,  would  enable  the  colonies  to  an- 
lersell  the  British  iron,  a  branch  of  traflic  which 
vould  be  totally  destroyed,  to  the  ruin  of  manv  thou* 
and  laborers,  who  would  be  compelled  to  seek  their 
ivelihood  in  foreign  countries.  They  likewise  sug- 
x'dtcd,  thai  if  all  the  iron  manufocturers  of  Great 
iriiain  should  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  a  supply  of 
rnn  from  the  planlations,  which  must  ever  be  repder- 
d  precarious  oy  the  hazard  of  the  seas  and  the  ene- 
nv,  ths  manulietnres  would  probably  decay  for  want 
ff  materials,  and  many  thousand  fhmiliee  be  reduced 
o  want  and  miser}'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iron- 
nongcrs  and  smiths  belonging  to  the  flourishing  town 
•rBirminshnm  in  Warwickshire,  presented  a  petition, 
loclaring.  That  the  bill  wonid  be  of  great  benefit  to 
>ic  trade  of  the  nation,  as  ii  would  enable  the  oolo- 
ii>«ts  to  make  larger  returns  of  their  own  produce, 
ind  encourage  them  to  take  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
iritiah  manufactures.  They  affirmed,  that  all  the 
ron-works  in  the  island  of  Great  Briuin  did  not  sup- 
ply half  the  quantity  of  that  metal  suffleient  to  carry 
•a  the  manuflicture;  that  if  this  deficiency  could  be 


supplied  from  the  eidoaiea  in  America,  the  imnHU- 
tion  would  cease,  and  considerable  sums  of  mon^Pe 
saved  to  the  nation.  They  observed,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  iroQ  fma  America  could  no  more  afitet  the 
iron-works  and  fiveholders  of  the  kingdom  than  the 
like  quantity  imported  from  any  other  country ;  but 
they  prayed  that  the  people  of  America  might  be  re- 
strained fitmi  erecting  slitting  or  roUiog-milla,  or 
forges  for  plating  iron,  as  they  would  interfere  with 
the  manuActurers  of  Great  Britain. 

Many  remonstrances  to  the  same  effect  were  pre- 
sented from  diflbrent  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  it 
appeared,  upon  the  most  exact  inquiry,  that  the  en- 
couragement of  American  iron  would  prove  extreme- 
ly beneficial  to  the  kingdcmi,  as  it  had  been  found, 
upon  trial,  applicable  to  all  the  uses  of  Swedish  iron, 
and  as  good  in  every  respect  as  the  produce  of  that 
country. 

JMb  TT,  p.  531. 

Ons  of  the  most  remarkable  acts*which  psssed  in 
the  course  of  this  session,  was  that  for  regulating  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  correcting  the  calen- 
dar, according  to  the  Grecorian  computation,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  all  other  nations  in  Europe.  By 
this  new  law  it  was  decreed  that  the  new  year  should 
begin  on  the  tint  day  of  January,  and  that  eleven  in- 
termediate nominal  days,  between  the  second  and 
fourteenth  days  of  September,  17S8,  should  for  that 
time  be  omitted ;  so  that  the  day  succeeding  the  sec- 
ond should  be  denominated  the  fourteenth  of  that 
month.  By  this  establishment  of  the  new  style,  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices  will  happen  nearty  on  the 
same  nominal  days  on  which  they  fell  in  the  year 
3SS,  at  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  English  merchants  and  those  of  foreign 
countries,  will  be  greatly  ftciliutad,  with  respect  to 
the  dates  of  letters  and  accounts. 

MesUU,  ibid. 

As  indulgent  parent  was  poisoned  bv  his  only 
daughter,  on  whom,  besides  other  marks  or  tenderness 
and  paternal  afKiction,  he  had  bestowed  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, which  greatly  aggravated  her  guilt  and  in- 
gratitude. Another  young  woman  was  concerned  in 
the  assassination  of  her  own  uncle,  who  had  been  her 
constant  benefiictor  and  sole  guardian.  A  poor  oM 
woman,  having,  from  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  her  neighbors,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  sorcery 
and  witchcraft,  was  murdered  in  Hertfordshire  by  the 
populace,  with  all  the  wantonness  of  barbarity.  Bape 
and  murder  were  nerpetrated  upon  an  unfortunate 
woman  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  an  inno- 
cent man  suflfered  death  for  this  complicated  outrage, 
while  the  real  criminals  assisted  at  his  execution, 
heani  him  appeal  to  heaven  for  his  innocence,  and,  in 
the  diaracter  of  friends,  embraced  him,  while  he  stood 
on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

JVMs  VV,  p.  500. 

SavKKA-L  European  nations  had  settlements  at 
Sural,  which  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  cities 
of  the  East,  ftt>m  the  great  concourse  of  Mahometan 
pilgrims,  who  make  it  their  road  (tarn  India,  in  their 
visits  to  the  tomb  of  their  prophet  at  Mecca.  In  order 
to  keep  the  seas  clear  of  pirates  between  Burst  and 
the  golf  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  mogul  had  been 
at  the  annual  expense  of  a  large  ship  fitted  out  on 
purpose  to  carry  the  pilgrims  to  Juddar,  which  is 
within  a  small  distance  of  Mecca.  Fbr  the  security 
of  this  ship,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  trade  of  Sural, 
he  granted  to  his  admiral,  toe  fidie;  chief  of  a  colony 
of  caffirees,  or  blacks,  a  revenue  called  the  tanka,  to 
the  value  of  three  lacks  of  rupees,  amoqnting  to  above 
thirty-seven  thousand  pounds,  arising  partly  from  the 
adjacent  lands,  and  partly  from  the  revenuM  of  Sural, 
which  were  paid  him  yearly  by  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  who  is  appointed  by  the  mogul  t<*  k^V  ^^^ 
city  under  proper  eottfection.  without,  however,  inter- 
fering with  the  government  of  it. 

JVbes  WW,  p.  373. 
Tiu  minlstrr  having  resolved  to  send  a  body  of 
ibrces  to  America,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
vincial troops  raised  on  that  continent,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  mutinv  act  shouM  be  rendered  roorf> 
dear  and  extensive.  When  this  bHI,  therefore,  feir 
under  consideration,  it  was  Improved  with  a  new 
clause,  providing,  *'  That  all  ofllcers  and  soMiers  of 
any  troops  being  mustered  and  in  pay,  which  are  or 
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railed  in  any  of  the  Mtbh  provineee  in 
Aflftiea,  1^  autlioricv  of  tlie  reneotive  governore  or 
ffOTvmnieiiti  tbereof,  ahall,  at  all  liroce,  and  in  all 
placee,  when  they  haifWD  to  join  or  act  in  eoi^anclioii 
with  hli  majesty's  Britieh  forcee,  be  liable  to  martial 
law  and  diecaptine,  in  like  manner,  to  all  intents  and 
imrpones,  as  the  British  fbroes  are ;  and  shall  be  sab- 
Jeet  to  the  sane  trial,  penalties,  and  panishment." 

JM0  XX,  p.  5B5.     * 

Tun  kinc,  on  his  side,  promised  to  pay  to  the  land- 
grave for  tMse  suoooTs,  eighty  crowns  banco,  by  way 
of  lerjr-money ,  for  erery  trooper  'or  dragoon  dinly  arm- 
ed and  mountiMl,  and  thirty  crowns  banco  for  every 
Ibot-soldter ;  the  crown  to  be  reckoned  at  flfty-three 
sols  of  Holland,  or  at  four  shillings  and  nine-pence 
thrse  Ihrthings  English  money;  and  also  to  pay  to 
his  serene  hichness,  for  the  eight  thousand  men,  an 
annual  subsidy  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns  banco,  during  the  four  yean,  to  commence 
ftom  the  day  of  signing  the  treaty;  which  subsidy 
was  to  be  increased  to  tmee  hundred  thousand  crowns 
yearly,  fhim  the  time  of  requiring  the  troops,  to  the 
time  of  their  entering  into  British  pay ;  and  in  case 
of  their  being  dismissed,  the  said  subsidy  of  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  was  then  to  revive  and  be 
continued  during  the  residue  of  the  term:  but.  If 
twelve  thousand  men  were  demanded  and  flimished, 
the  subsidy  was  then  to  be  increased  in  proportion ; 
and  in  case  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  at  any 
time  think  fit  to  send  back  these  troops,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty,  notice  tbereof  was  to  be 
aiven  to  his  serene  highness  three  months  before- 
Band :  one  month's  pay  wss  to  be  allowed  them  for 
their  return,  and  they  were  to  be  fkimished  gratis  wi^ 
the  necessary  transport  vessels. 

M^  YY,  p.  507. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  seixe  this  opportunity  of  re- 
cording an  instance  of  gallantry  and  patriotism  in  a 
British  odieer,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the 
charocterof  aRoman  tribune.  Captain  Cunningham, 
an  accomplished  young  gentleman,  who  acted  as  en- 

Jineer  in  second  at  Minorca,  being  preferred  U>  a  ma- 
ority  at  home,  and  recalled  to  his  regiment  by  an 
express  order,  had  repaired  with  his  fomily  to  Nice  in 
Italy,  where  he  waited  for  the  o^rtunity  of  a  ship 
bound  for  England,  when  he  received  certain  intelb- 
gence  that  the  French  armament  wss  destined  for 
the  iriaos  be  had  quitted.  His  lady,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  was  just  delivered,  and  two  of  his  children 
were  dangerously  ill  of  the  small-pox.  He  recollected 
that  the  chief  engineer  of  Minorca  was  infirm,  and 
indeed  disabled  by  the  gout,  and  that  many  thimn 
were  wanting  for  the  defence  of  the  fortress,  ms 
seal  for  the  honor  and  service  of  bis  country  immedi- 
ately triumphed  over  the  calls  of  tenderness  and  of 
nature.  Be  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
purchasinf  timber  for  the  platforms ;  and  other  ne- 
oessaries  for  the  garrison ;  hired  a  ship  for  transport- 
ing them  thither ;  and  tearing  himself  ftom  his  wife 
and  chiMren,  thus  left  among  strangers  in  a  foreign 
country,  embarked  sgain  for  Minoros,  where  he  knew 
he  shouhl  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  a  furious  si^e.  In  the  courss  of  this 
desperate  service  he  acquitted  himself  with  that  vigi- 
lance, skill,  and  active  courage,  which  he  bad  on  di- 
vera  former  occasions  di«play«],  until  the  assault  was 
given  to  the  queen's  bastion ;  when  mixing  with  the 
enemy,  sword  in  band,  be  wai  disabled  in  bis  right 
arm  by  the  shot  of  a  musket  and  the  thrust  of  a  bay- 
onet. His  behavior  was  so  acceptable  to  his  sove- 
reign, that  when  be  returned  to  England  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Ouards.  He  after- 
wards acted  as  chief  engineer  in  the  attempts  and 
descents  which  were  made  on  the  French  coast. 
Though  grievously  maimed,  he  accepted  the  same 
office  m  toe  expedition  to  Gaudaloope,  where  he  died 
universally  regretted. 

JMs  ZZ,  p.  eo6. 

Whkn  the  Freneh  ambassador  retnraed  to  I«ondon, 
he  proposed  that  orders  should  be  immediately  dis- 
patched  to  the  Boalish  gov«rnori  in  America,  with 
express  orders  to  oesist  from  any  new  undertaking, 
and  all  acu  of  hostility ;  but  with  ri^ard  to  the  lands 
on  the  Ohio,  to  put,  without  delay,  matters  on  the 
same  footing  in  which  they  stood  before  the  late  war, 
that  the  respective  claims  of  both  nations  might  be 
amicably  reftrred  to  the  commissaries  at  Paris.    The 
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British  conrt  agreed  to  tlie  eemmtiam  of 

and  the  dlscussioD  of  the  diaputea  by  tte  osiBisiai  € 

the  two  crowns,  on  condition  that  all  tke  pfissi.iii  m  • 

in  America  should  be  previously  pot  in  the  «cssty» 

prescribed  by  the  tre^  of  ITtrecbu  cum  tuned  bf  tie: 

of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    liie  Freoeb  miBist^  ' 

oomplying  with  this  condition,  prodoeeo 

draft  of  a  prelfaainaiy  conventkHi,  and  this  vat  a.^ 

swered  In^  a  connter-propoaal.    At  ieogtli  ifas 

sador  of  France  demanded,  as  preiiBinaiy 

that  Great  Britain  would  reoooDce  aB  claim  u>  t* 

south  coast  of  the  river  St.  Laaxeooe.  aad  the  Ue 

that  discharge  themselves  into  that  river ;  cede  ts>  a* 

French  twenty  loaguee  of  eoontry  lying  aJraf  tV- 

river  of  Tam,  which  diasevers  Acadia,  er  Xm% 

Scotia ;  aad  an  the  land  between  tbe  riv«fls  Ohio  asc 

Ouabache.  A  memorial  was  aftea  waiils  nreseated  m 

tbe  same  subject,  induding  the  allkira  a  the  n^usn) 

islands  in  tbe  West  Indies;  bat  tins 

foted  in  another  piece,  in  wliich  the 

observed,  that  even  at  this  verr  opening  ct  ike 

mission  establUhed  in  Paria,  for  terarinatiag 

biy  the  diqntes  in  North  America,  the  VtmA  v 

vaded  Nova  Scotia,  erected  three  Ibna  is  the  heart :: 

that  province,  and  would  have  deatn^vd  the  Eagfaafc 

settlement  at  HaHftix,  had  they  not  been  pifttanj 

that  the  like  hostilities  were  cosnasitted  npaa.  bis  Er 

tannic  m^esty's  subjects  on  the  (Mkio  aad  Isdi^. 

lakes,  where  the  governors  appointed  by  tbe  F^eseh 

king,  without  any  shadow  <n  riabt,  prohibited  i^ 

English  ftom  .trading ;  seised  tbnr  craden  by  fere, 

ana  sent  them  prisoners  to  Fkmnee;  invaded  the  frr 

ritories  of  Viifinia,  attacked  a  fbrt  that  eovcRd  ns 

ftontier,  and  to  secure  their  ixanrpatioBS,  creeled  aitt 

an  armed  force,  a  d»in  of  fiirta  on 

they  had  invaded ;  that  bia  Brttaa 

eoaiplained  of  these  bootilitica  to 

sallies,  but  without  eSett ;  so  that 

obliged  to  provide  for  the  seenrii 

as  the  encroachments  made  fay 

it  could  never  bs  unlawltal,  or 

tbe  assurance  of  his  m^esty's 

to  repel  an  aggressor;  and  that  the  ssme  motive  of 

self-defonce  had  foned  taim  to  seine  the  fVeach  riapi 

and  sailors,  in  order  to  deprive  that  csozt  of  te 

means  of  making  an  iavaaion,  with 

isteri  in  all  the  courts  of  Enrope  had 

land. 
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JVbts3  A,ji. 
7b  Xssat.  Oen.  Jbwikc,  0r,  im  k 

r^ltar. 

Sir,  Wte>4]&i^lhfikB.ra 

I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  yon,  that  it  a  hs 
majesty's  pleasure  that  yim  reeeire  into  yoar  fsmsoa 
lord  Bobert  Bertie's  regiment  to  do  dnty  ibcR ;  sai 
in  case  you  should  spprehend  that  the  French  aaai 
to  make  any  attempt  upon  bis  m^eacy^  isEud  <^ 
Minorca,  it  is  his  majesty's  plenanre.  that  yoa  mUr 
a  detachment  out  of  the  troops  in  yoor  garrisaa  9^i»^ 
to  a  battalion,  to  be  commanded  by  a  lienieaaitf -cdt^ 
nel  and  major,  «ich  lientenant-eolonel  aad  maia  i* 
be  the  eldest  in  vour  garrison,  to  be  pat  oa  bosrd  dr 
fleet  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  aa  the 


think  expedient,  who  is  to  carry 
islaiid.    I  am, 

Your  bumble 


^BraI-<bsB 
nibr  Old 


7^  XiSKt.  Gem.  Awfcs,  ar,  in  Us  gismrt,  n  He  O* 
siaadM^ta-GW^at  Oikrmksr, 
Sr,  TTw  1TiB,lhrt'*  n«. 

I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  yon,  Ihsi  it  it  bis 
mi^csty's  pieasare,  in  ease  the  islaad  ef  Miwara 
should  be  in  any  likdibood  of  being  anacked.  tdi*. 
jrou  make  a  detaclmient  ftom  tbe  troops  is  yoar  fir 
rison  equal  to  a  battalion,  commanded  by  a  badr* 
ant-oolonel  and  m^|or.  for  the  relief  of  that  pIsk,  m 
be  put  on  board  the  fleet,  at  tim  dinpoaitioa  oflbp  t^ 
miral :  such  lieutenant-colonal  and  maior  te  he  ;br 
eldest  ia  your  garrison. 

To  tinU.  0€».  JtMke,  er.  ia  Ms  sinenrr,  Cv  CW  O" 
wuMdtrinOdtf  in  U9  M^attifm  mttim  tt  BA 
raiUr, 
Sir. 
It  is  bis  majesty's  pleasure,  that  yoa 

your  garrison  tbe  women  aad  childinB 

lord  Robert  Bertie's  regiment. 


reesiwii** 
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rbwke,  fr,  tie  Oommmnier-i»'Ckl^  &t 
OibrmUar. 

I  wrote  to  yoa  by  gvnefal  Steward :  if  that  older  ie 
not  complied  with,  then  yoa  are  now  to  make  a  de* 
lacbment  of  aeyea  hundred  men  out  of  your  own  regi- 
inent  and  Ouifie*a ;  and  also  another  detachment  out 
of  Putteney*a  and  Panmore*a  refimenta,  and  lend 
thpin  on  board  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Mahon.    But 
if  tbat  order  faaa  been  compiled  with,  then  you  are  to 
make  only  one  detachment  of  aeven  hundred  men,  to 
be  oonunanded  by  another  lieutenant-colonel  and  ma* 
Jor,  and  to  aend  it  to  Mahon ;  and  you  are  also  to  de- 
tain all  such  empty  vessels  as  shall  come  into  your 
harbor,  and  keep  them  in  readiness  fbr 
transportation  of  troops.    I  have  alao 
neaa  the  duke  of  Cumberland^  commands  to  demre 
that  you  "virill  keep  your  garrison  as  alert  as  possible, 
during  this  critical  time,  and  give  such  otbw  aa»i*t- 
ance  as  may  be  in  your  power  for  the  relief  of  Minor- 
ca ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  flitigue  or  endanger 
youT  own  garrison. 

A'ate  3  B.  p.  (BO. 

His  m^lesty  seems  to  have  abated  of  this  tespect  in 
the  sequel,  if  we  may  believe  the  asaertions  of  his 
Polish  majesty's  queen,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  who 
aflbrmed,  tbat  sentinels  were  posted  within  the  palace 
where  tbe  queen  and  royal  fhmily  resided;  as  also 
at  the  door  of  the  secret  cabinet,  ushers  the  papers  re- 
lating to  foreign  transactions  were  denoeilecL    Tbe 
keys  of  tbis  caninet  were  seised,  and  all  the  writings 
demanded.    The  whole  Baion  ministry  wen  dis- 
charged fttNu  their  respective  employments,  and  a 
new  commission  was  established  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia for  the  administration  of  aflhirs  in  gsneral.  When 
the  queen  entreated  this  prince  to  remove  the  senti- 
nels posted  within  the  palace,  and  contiiuoua  pas- 
sages, agreeably  to  his  assurances  that  all  aue  respect 
should  be  observed  towards  the  royal  flimily,  tlie  king 
ordered  the  guards  to  be  doubled,  and  sent  an  oAeer 
to  demand  of  her  m^esty  the  keys  of  the  secret  cabi- 
net.   The  queen  obtained  this  officers  consent,  that 
the  doors  should  be  sealed  up;  but  afterwards  be  re- 
turned with  orders  to  break  them  open :  then  her  ma- 
jesty, placing  herself  before  the  door,  said,' she  trusted 
so  much  to  the  promise  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  that 
Rhe  could  not  believe  lie  had  tiven  such  orders.    The 
officer  declaring  that  his  orders  were  positive,  and 
that  he  durst  not  disobey  them,  she  continued  in  the 
same  place,  declaring,  that  if  violence  was  to  be  used, 
he  must  begin  with  her.    The  officer  returning  to  ae- 
quaint  the  king  with  what  had  passed,  her  miO«>ty 
conjured  the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  England  to  ra- 
mi nd  his  majesty  of  his  priunise ;  bat  her  representa- 
tions had  no  effect ;  the  ofllcer  returned  vrith  ftesh 
orders  to  use  force,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  slie 
might  make  against  it  in  person.  The  queen,  flnding 
herself  in  danger  of  her  life,  at  length  withdrew:  the 
doors  were  forced,  the  chests  broke  upon,  and  all  the 
papers  seised. 

JVsCs  3  C,  f.  6SS. 

TsB  letter  was  to  the  following  eflbct : 

**  VeUt-Mareschal  Count  Rutowski, 
**Tt  is  not  without  extreme  sorrow  I  understand 
the  deplorable  situation,  which  a  chain  of  misfortunes 
has  reserved  for  you,  the  rest  of  my  gsnerals,  and  my 
whole  army ;  but  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  di^nsa- 
lions  of  Providence,  and  console  ourselves  with  the 
rectitude  of  our  sentiments  and  intentions.  They 
would  force  me,  it  seems,  as  yon  give  me  to  under- 
tand  by  major-general  the  baron  de  Dyherrn,  to  sub- 
mit to  conditions  the  more  severe,  in  proportion  as 
the  droumstances  become  more  necessitous.  I  can- 
not hear  them  mentioned.  I  am  a  free  monarch ;  such 
I  will  live ;  such  I  will  die ;  and  I  wiU  both  live  and 
die  with  honor.  The  flite  of  my  army  I  leave  wholly 
to  your  discretion.  Let  your  council  of  war  determine 
whether  you  nrast  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  foil  by 
the  sword,  or  die  by  fomine.  May  your  resolutions, 
if  possible,  be  conducted  by  humanity:  whatever  they 
nay  be,  I  have  no  longer  any  share  in  them :  and  I 
declare  you  shall  not  be  answerable  for  aught  but  one 
thing,  namely,  not  to  carry  arms  against  me  or  my 
allies.  I  pray  Ood  may  have  you,  Mr.  Mareachal,  in 
hit  hnly  keeping.  Given  at  Koningstein,  the  14th  of 
October,  1758, 

'*  AUGUSTUS,  Rex. 
IkflsyddC'MMaMhd 


AW«30,p.e88. 
being. 


RsAE-AomBAL  Kmdwvss  being,  in  the  asonth  of 
December,  one  ttMmsand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  tried  at  Deptford,  before  a  court-martial,  for  his 
behavior  in  and  relating  to  an  action  which  happen- 
ed  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  preceding  year, 
between  a  British  squadron  under  his  command,  and 
a  squadron  of  Spain,  the  court  was  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  the  said  Knowles,  while  he  was  stand- 
ing for  the  enemy,  might,  by  a  diflbrent  disposition  of 
his  squadron,  have  begun  the  attack  with  six  ships 
as  eariy  in  the  day  as  four  of  them  were  engaged : 
and  that,  therefore,  bv  his  neglecting  so  to  do,  he 
Ibr  any  flirther  nve  the  enemv  a  maaifbst  advantage :  that  the  said 
his  n^al  hi^h-  Knowles  remained  on  board  the  ship  Cornwall  with 
__^_  ..  ^  1^  ^^  after  she  was  disabled  fltsa  continuing  tlie 

action,  thouch  be  might,  upon  her  being  disabled, 
have  shifted  his  flag  on  board  another  ship;  and  the 
court  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  he  ought  to  have 
done  so,  in  order  to  have  conoucted  and  directed,  dur- 
ing the  whole  action,  the  motions  of  the  squadron  in- 
trusted to  hia  care  and  conduct.  Upon  consideration 
of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  said  Knowles,  relating  to 
that  action,  the  court  did  unanimously  agree  that  lie 
fell  under  part  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  articles 
of  war,  name^,  the  word  nMliienoe,  and  no  other ; 
and  also  under  the  twentv-tmra  artide.—The  court, 
therefore,  unanimously  adjudged,  that  he  should  be 
reprimanded  for  not  bringing  up  the  squadron  in 
closer  order  than  be  did,  and  not  beginning  the  attack 
with  as  great  force  as  he  mi|^  have  done ;  and  also 
for  not  shifting  his  flag,  upon  the  Cornwall's  being 
disabled. 


It 


AbC«3E,p.63S. 
enacted,  that  persons  pawning,  exchang- 


ing, or  disposiiig  of  goods,  without  leave  of  the  owner, 
should  siubr  in  the  penaKy  of  twsntv  shillings ;  and, 
on  noo-payment,  be*eommitted  n>r  fourteen  days  to 
hard  labor ;  afterwarda,  if  the  money  could  not  then 
be  paid,  to  be  whipped  puUidy  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, or  such  other  plaice  as  the  Justice  of  the  peace 
should  appoint,  on  publication  of  the  prosecutor :  that 
every  pawnbroker  should  make  entry  of  the  person's 
name  and  plaoe  of  abode  who  pledges  anv  goods  with 
him ;  and  the  pledger,  if  he  required  it,  siKMild  bave  a 
duplicate  of  that  entry :  that  a  piwnbroker  receiving 
linen  or  apparel  intrusted  to  others  to  be  washed  or 
mended,  should  forfeit  double  the  sum  lent  upon  it, 
and  restore  the  goods :  that  upon  oath  of  any  person 
whose  goods  era  unlawfully  pawned  or  exchanged, 
the  Justice  should  issue  a  warrant  to  search  the  sus- 
pected person's  house;  and  upon  reftisal  of  admit- 
tance the  officer  mi^  break  open  the  door:  that 
goods  pawned  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds 
micfat  be  reooversd  within  two  years,  the  owner 
making  oath  of  the  pawning,  and  tendering  the  prin- 
cipal, interest,  aiui  charges:  that  goods  remaining  un- 
redeemed for  two  years  should  be  forfeited  and  sold, 
the  ompias  to  be  acoountdtt  flir  ts  the  owner  on  de- 
mand. 

MU  3  F.  ibid. 

It  likewise  imported,  that  all  contracto  or  agree- 
ments made  between  clothiers  and  weavers,  in  respect 
to  wages,  should,  ftom  and  after  tbe  first  of  May,  in 
the  year  one  tbouaaad  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  rate  established,  or  to 
be  establisbed;  but  that  these  contracts  or  agree- 
ments should  extend  mily  to  the  actual  prices  or  rstes 
of  workmanship  or  wages ;  and  not  to  the  payment 
thereof  In  any  other  manner  than  in  money ;  and  that 
if  any  clothier  sbNNild  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the 
weaver  the  wogea  or  price  agreed  on,  in  money,  with- 
in two  days  after  the  work  should  be  performed  and 
delivered,  the  same  being  demanded,  should  forfeit 
ftvty  shillings  for  every  such  ofienoe. 

AM«3O,p.049. 

JUmiral  F s'«  reasoiufor  not  rigning  (As  wsrrasC 

for  aimkml  Bjfng^s  tzseution. 

"  It  may  be  thought  great  presumption  in  me  to  dif- 
fer from  as  great  authority  as  tbat  of  the  twelve 
Judges ;  but  when  a  man  is  calted  upon  to  sign  hia 
name  to  an  act  which  is  to  give  authority  to  the  shed- 
ding of  Mood,  he  ought  to  be  guided  hv  his  own  con- 
icience,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  other  men. 

**  In  the  caae  before  us,  it  is  not  the  merit  of  admi  • 
ral  ^ng  that  I  consider :  whether  he  deserves  death 
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or  not,  it  not  m  question  for  me  to  decide :  bat  whe- 
tter  or  not  hit  life  can  be  taken  away  by  the  eentenoe 

Emouneed  on  liim  by  the  «ourt-iiBrtial,  and  after 
vtDf  eo  eleaily  ezptalaod  tbeir  motivee  for  iro- 
noanoing  «ich  a  itntence,  ie  the  point  which  akmo 
haf  emiHoyed  my  eerioua  coaelderatioa. 

"The  twelfth  anide  of  war,  on  which  adminU 
Byng'i  eentenoe  ie  gnmnded,  eaye,  (aeeording  to  my 
undereundinf  of  its  meaningO  "That  etrery  perMn, 
who,  in  time  of  action,  ehall  withdraw,  keep  back,  or 
not  come  into  fight,  or  do  his  utmoet,  Jbc  throngh  mo- 
tives of  cowanmse,  negligence,  or  dieaflbction,  ehall 
auffer  death.'  The  couit*raartial  doee,  in  ezpreee 
words,  aoqait  admiral  Byng  of  oowaidice  and  msaf- 
^idtion,  and  does  aot  name  the  word  negligonee.  Ad* 
miral  Byng  doee  not,  as  I  eonceive,  fell  under  the  tet- 
ter or  desmptlon  of  the  twelth  article  of  war.  U  may 
be  said,  that  negligence  is  imidied,  though  the  word 
is  not  mentioned,  otherwise  the  court-martial  would 
not  have  brought  his  ofienoe  under  the  twelfth  arti- 
cle, having  acquitted  him  cf  cowardice  and  dieaflbc- 
tion.  But  It  must  be  aoknowledged  that  the  necligeuQe 
implied  cannot  be  wilAU  Mghgeace{  Ibr  wilful  nag- 
ligence  in  admiral  Byng%  sttuation,  must  have  tro- 
eeeded  either  from  oowurdace  or  disafibctioa,  and  he 
is  ezpressly  acquitted  of  both  these  crimee ;  besides, 
these  crimee,  whMi  are  implied  only,  and  not  named, 
may  indeed  Juotlty  suspicion  and  private  opinion,  but 
cannot  satisnr  ths  conodenoe  in  ease  of  Mood. 

*'  Admiral  drug's  flite  was  refbrred  to  aooort-mar- 
tial,  his  life  and  death  were  toft  to  their  opinionei 
The  oourt-martial  oondemn  Mm  to  death,  because,  as 
they  ezpremly  eay,  they  ware  under  a  aeomsity  of  do- 
ing so  by  reason  of  ths  letter  of  the  law,  the  sevarity 
of  which  theycomplained  of,  because  it  admits  of  no 
mitigation.  The  court-martial  expressly  say,  that  fbr 
the  sake  of  their  eonseienoes,  aa  well  aa  In  Justice  to 
the  prisoner,  they  most  earnestly  reeommand  him  to 
his  mslesty  fer  mengr  { aad  it  ia  evident,  than,  that  in 
the  opinions  and  consdeMae  of  the  judges^  he  was 
not  deserving  of  death. 

'*  The  queetion  then  is,  shall  the  opinimis  or  neoen* 
aities  of  the  court-martial  determine  admiral  Byug*s 
fete  7  If  It  should  be  the  tetter^  ha  wiU  ba  ezeeuled 
contrary  to  the  intentions  and  meaalngof  his  Judges; 
if  the  former,  his  life  is  not  forfeited.  His  Jud^  da- 
dare  him  not  dsserving  of  death:  but,  mistafcinf 
either  the  meaningW  the  law,  or  the  natun  of  hie 
ofl^nce,  they  bring  him  under  an  article  of  war, 
which,  aooording  to  their  own  deaeriptUm  of  his  of* 
fence,  he  does  not,  I  conceive,  fell  under :  aad  thea 
they  condemn  him  to  death,  beeauae,  aa  they  snr,  the 
law  admits  of  no  mittgution.  CUn  a  man*s  life  be 
taken  away  by  sack  a  sentence  t  I  would  not  will- 
ingly be  misundMStood,  and  have  it  bdieved  that  I 
Judge  admiral  Byng*s  deeerts :  that  was  the  businem 
of  a  court-martial,  and  it  is  my  duty  onlv  to  act  ae- 
cording  to  my  eonsdence ;  which,  after  deliberate  eoa- 
sideration,  amisted  br  the  best  light  a  poor  under- 
standing can  afford  it,  remains  still  in  doubt,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  consent  to  sign  a  warraat  wimnkf 
the  leatenoe  of  the  court-martial  may  be  carried  into 
execution ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  however 
criminal  admiral  Byng  may  be,  his  life  is  not  forfeit- 
ed by  that  sentence,  ido  not  mean  ta find feidt  with. 
other  men*s  opinions ;  aH  I  endeavor  at  is,  to  givu 
reasons  (br  my  own ;  and  all  I  desire  or  wish  ia,  that 
I  may  not  be  misunderstood;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
Judge  admiral  Byng*B  deserts,  nor  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  propriety  of  the  act. 

"  Signed  6th  Feb.  1797,  at  the  Admiralty. 

«j.F 8." 

JVW«3H,p.<nO. 

'*Thb  Imperial  grenadiers  (says  he)  are  an  admira- 
ble corpe :  one  hundred  companies  defended  a  ridng 
S round,  which  my  best  infkntry  couM  not  carry.  Per- 
inand,  who  conunanded  them,  returned  seven  times 
to  the  charge ;  but  to  no  purpoee.  At  first  he  master- 
ed a  battery,  but  could  not  hold  it.  The  enemy  had 
the  advantage  of  a  numerous  and  wdl-served  artllte- 
TV.  It  did  honor  to  Lichtenstein,  who  had  the  direc- 
tion. Only  the  Pnnsian  army  can  dispute  It  with 
him.  My  infentrv  were  too  few.  All  my  cavalry 
were  present,  and  idle  ^ectators,  excepting  a  bdd 

Sish  by  my  household  troops,  and  soom  dragoons, 
erdinand  attacked  without  powder ;  the  enemy,  in 
return,  were  not  sparing  of  theirs.  They  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  rising  ground,  of  intrenchments,  and  of 
a  prodigious  artillery.  Several  of  my  regiments  wore 
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ders.   Itremhteformy 

brave.    Fottune  tuned  her 

ought  to  have  expected  It :  a 

no  gallant.   In  met,  I  mtgbL  to  ha 
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JVUs3I.r.67«. 

TVS  remarkaMe  capiiulaiioii.  w 
hero  at  ftiB  lai^th.  on  aceoonf  oT  tte 
roae  shortly  aftw,  soueerainc  whftt  the 
an  Infiraetion  of  it,  was  to  t&e  filloiwiag  < 

His  majesty,  the  king  of 
lliii  ilislKiMii  iif  ilii  nwiuiiiiM  nflimiiuB  ssdTi 
10  whishhs  has  always  gtaiiied  ho 
and  being  deoiroua,  by  prevcatiag' 
from  baiak  nay  taager  the  tbeftUu  of  war,  m 
also  the  dhdoa  of  blood  in  tbe  aimioi  irtiih  m 
ready  to  dispata  the  pesaesssoa  ttareeC;  hmh  caqto} 
ed  his  mediation  by  tbe  nuniatty  of  ite  osnt  * 
I^aar.  Bis  royal  higlmfas  tte  dake  of 
■aaaral  of  the  amy 
his  exeeUency  the  nArsaotal  <taskc  de 
ral  of  the  kusg  of  Franee*B  fissooa  in  Oefmany,  so  tbr 
other,  have,  in  coMkletBtlon  of  tte  iMssvcatiaaa 
his  Daniah  majesty,  napeetivdj  pagiytd  ihnr  wmt 
of  hoaor  to  the  eooat  da  LfrBmr^  to  ahsda  by  thr  cos 
vantioa  hsraafter  stipulated ;  aad  he,  the  ceuat  de 
I^nar,  sorrsspoadeBUy  to  tise  mMnaaimiiy  of  tbr 
king  his  Dsastafs  iatentiou,  obdifes  hismdf  to  pronR 
the  guarantee  meatioood  ia  the  laeseat 
so  that  it  shall  he  sent  to 
which  thsre  was  ao  time  to 
staaoss  which  hurrisd 

UHicIs  I.  Hostilities  shall 
in  twenty-four  houn,  or 
for  this  purpose  shaU  be 
tacbed  corps. 

II.  The  auxiliary  tiDopa  of  tliearaqrtf  the  dsfceaf 
Oimberland,  aanidy,  those  of  Heass.  ifeiaev«k. 
Baxe-Gotfaa,  and  evea  thoee  of  the  ooaat  de  Is  Lippr 
Buckebottiv,  diall  be  sent  home;  and  aait  is  wBttmu^ 
to  eettle  particularly  their  maieh  to  the  immirug 
oonntriea,  a  general  officer  of  oach  aataoa  ihsB  k 
Beat  from  the  anny  of  the  allien,  with  whom  ibsl  b^ 
ssttled  the  route  of  those  troope.  the  divisioBs  ihn 
shall  march  in,  their  aubdateaee  on  their  amch.  sb^ 
their  naanorts  to  be  granted  theaa  hy  hia  caorBrec} 
the  duse  as  Richdieo  to  go  to  their  own  ooaainn 
where  they  shall  be  placed  and  daacrihuled  as  ihs3  ^ 
agreed  upon  between  the  eourt  of  F^anm  aad  th&i 
respective  sovereigns. 

mTHis  royal  Ughaess  the  dnke  of  Cbnhertsei 
obliges  himself  to  paw  the  Elbe,  with  each  pBA  of  h» 
army  as  he  shall  not  be  aUe  to  plans  ia  ths  diy  if 
Blaile :  that  the  part  of  hia  Ihioea  i 
into  garrison  ia  the  said  city,  and  which  it  w 
posed  may  aaMunt  to  between  famat  i 
ama,  shall  rsnuia  thsie  under  the  cuaraatm  af 
Bi^esty  the  kiaa  of  Deamnik,  withoat 
any  act  of  hostility.;  nor,  on  the  other  baai 
they  he  exposed  to  any  of  the  fVenchtioofs.  Is 
sequence  thereto,  oonuaissariea,  named  ea  ssdinde. 
shaH  aarse  upon  the  limiu  to  he  fixed  naai  ihst 
dace,  for  the  eoavealeacy  of  tfee  aani«a;  wbiEb 
limits  shall  aot  extead  beyond  half  a  haias,  er  « 
league,  Ikem  the  place,  aoooediM  to  the  astme  of  tbt 
ground  or  dreussataaces,  whim  shall  be  feisly  wt 
tied  by  the  oommimarisfc  The  reat  of  thsBaawniia 
araiy  shall  go  aad  take  quaitera  ia  ths  caaatrr  kr 
yondths  Elbe:  and,tofedlitate  the  amichof 
troops,  his  exedtency  the  dake  da 
cert  with  a  general  oAeer,  seat 
army,  the  route  th^  shall  take ; 
glvethe  aeeessary  paamoits  aad 
pessege  of  them,  and  their  r 
their  destinatioa:  his  ro^ 
Cumberland  reaerving  to  himself  the  Uherty  of  acsm 
atlag  between  the  two  courts  Ibr  an  exteesMa  of  thev 
quarters.    As  to  the  Finaeh 
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tai  tte  rmt  oftks  dnlclMs  of  BraBen  and  Verden,  till 
pbe  definitive  reooneittation  of  Uw  two  aoTereigns. 

IV.  A«  lk»  tfnwMliI  artidM  uo  to  be  ezemted  u 

jRxm  as  poiiWe,  the  BaBorerian  ermy,  end  tke  eorpe 

Jl^liiclft  mre  detached  flrom  it,  partkularly  tbat  whkli  is 

«t  Bucsk  HclMati,  and  tlw  neif hboriiood,  ehall  retire 

iinder  Btade  in  the  ipaoe  of  eisht  and  fbrty  hoore. 

The  Freneli  amy  ahall  not  paee  the  river  Oete,  in 

tile  dutctay  of  BrnDen,  till  the  limita  be  regnlatad.    It 

•hall,  be&dee,  keep  all  the  poete  and  eoantriee  of 

whiclk  U  Is  in  poaNerion ;  ana,  not  to  retard  the  reg- 

vlntion  of  the  limite  between  the. armies,  commis- 

Muriee    aball  be  nominated  and  aent  on  the  tenth 

inataBt  to  Bremen>worden,  by  hiairoyal  highneie  the 

duke  of  Cumberland,  and  hie  ezeeUency  the  mareachal 

duke  de  RicheKeii,  to  regulate,  aa  well  the  Umiu  to 

be  aaaifned  to  the  Rrendi  army,  at  thoee  that  are  to 

be  obaenred  by  the  garriaon  at  Btade,  aeooiding  to 

Art.UI. 

V.  All  the  albreaatd  artielee  ahall  bo  IbithAilIy  eze. 
cuced,  aeeording  to  their  fbrm  and  tenor,  and  under 
the  foith  of  hie  mi^Mty  the  king  of  Denmark^e  gua- 
rantee, ^prUch  the  eount  de  Ljmar,  his  minister,  en- 
gages to  procare. 

Done  at  the  camp  at  Closler«8eTen,  Sept.  8, 1757. 
(Signed)  WILLIAM. 

SBPiJUTS  iJinCLIS. 

ITpon  the  representation  made  by  the  count  de 
Lynar,  with  a  view  to  explain  some  dispoaitl<ma 
made  by  the  present  ooayention,  the  following  arti- 
rlfd  have  been  added: 

f .  It  is  the  intention  of  his  eioeUeney  the  mare- 
achal duke  de  Ricbolien,  that  the  allied  troops  of  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Camberland  shall  be  sent 
back  to  their  respective  countries,  according  to  the 
frrm  mentioned  in  the  second  article ;  and  tntt  as  to 
their  separation  and  distribiition  in  the  country,  it 
•hall  he  regulated  between  the  oourts,  those  troops 
nm  being  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

II.  It  having  been  represented  that  the  countrv  of 
Lunenberg  cannot  accommodate  more  than  fifteen 
battalions  and  six  squadrons,  and  that  the  city  of 
Btade  cannot  absolutely  contain  the  garrison  of  sii 
thousand  men  allotted  to  it,  Us  excellency  the  mare- 
«chal  duke  de  Richelieu  being  pi  timed  by  M.  de  Lynar, 
who  sapported  this  representation  by  the  guarantee 
nf  his  IlaaiBh  majesty,  gives  his  consent:  and  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland  engages  to 
cause  fifteen  battalions  and  six  squadrons  to  pam  the 
Elbe,  and  the  whole  body  of  hunters,  and  the  remain- 
ing ten  battalions  and  twenty-eight  squadrons  shall 
be  placed  in  the  town  of  Stade,  and  the  places  near- 
est to  it  that  are  within  the  line,  which  shall  be  mark- 
ed by  posts  fkom  the  mouth  of  the  Liche  in  the  Elbe, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  BImerbeck  in  the  river  Oste ;  pro- 
vided always,  that  the  said  ten  battalioas  and  twen- 
ty-eight squadrons  shall  be  quartered  there  as  they 
ara*t  the  time  of  signing  this  convention,  and  shall 
not  be  recruited  under  any  pretext,  or  augmented  in 
any  case ;  and  this  dauso  is  particularly  guarantied 
by  the  count  de  Lynar  in  the  name  of  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty. 

III.  Upon  the  representation  of  his  royal  hifhaem 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that  the  army  and  the  de- 
tached oofps  cannot  both  retire  under  Btade  in  eight 
and  forty  hours,  agreeable  to  the  convention,  his  ex- 
cellency the  marescbal  duke  de  Richelieu  hath  signi- 
fied, that  be  will  grant  them  proper  time,  provided  the 
corps  encamped  at  Buck  Sehants,  as  well  as  the  army 
encamped  at  Bremen-worden,  brain  their  march  to 
retire  in  four  and  twenty  hours  after  signing  the  con- 
vention. The  time  necessary  for  other  arrangements, 
and  the  execution  of  the  articles  concerning  the  re- 
vpective  limits,  shall  be  settled  between  lieutenant- 
seneral  Sporcken,  and  the  marquis  de  ViUemar,  first 
lieutenant-general  of  the'klng*s  army. 
Done,  ftc 

JVMs  3  K,  p.  691. 

The  letter,  whtch  was  written  in  French,  we  have 
translated,  for  the  readef  s  satisfhction. 

"  I  am  Informed  that  the  design  of  a  treaty  of  neu- 
trality for  the  electorate  of  Hanover  is  not  vet  laid 
aside.  Is  it  possible  that  your  majesty  can  have  so 
little  fortitnae  and  constam^,  as  to  be  dispirited  by  a 
small  reverse  of  fortune?  Are  aflhirs  so  ruinous  that 
they  cannot  be  repaired  1  I  hope  your  majesty  will 
consider  the  step  you  have  made  me  haaard,  and  re- 
member that  you  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  misfor* 


toass  that  now  impandoeer  my  head.  I  shoald  never 
have  abandeaad  the  alUanee  ef  Aanse,  bat  for  year 
flattering  assuraness.  I  do  not  now  rspeat  of  the  treaty 
I  have  concluded  with  your  m^esty ;  but  I  expect  you 
will  not  ingloriously  leave  me  at  the  mercy  of  my 
enemies,  after  having  brought  upon  me  an  the  feree 
of  Europe.  I  depend  upon  your  adhering  to  your  re- 
peated engagements  of  the  twenty -sixth  of  last  month, 
aad  that  you  will  Usien  to  no  treaty  in  whicli  I  am 
not  comprehsaded." 

AMe3L.p.aBB. 

It  was  enacted,  Ttet  every  person  subseribiBc  for 
five  haadred  pounds  should  be  entitled  to  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  m  annuities,  and  Hitf  pounds  in  lottery 
tickets,  aad  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesmr 
sum;  that  the  lottery  siioald  consist  of  ticketo  ef  the 
vahie  often  pounds  each,  in  a  prooortion  not  exceed- 
ing eight  blanks  to  a  prise;  the  Uaaks  to  be  of  the 
vuae  of  six  pounds  each;  the  Maaks  aad  priass  to 
bear  aa  interest  after  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per 
eeat.  to  eonuaeaee  ftom  the  first  day  of  Jaauary,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine ; 
and  that  the  sum  of  four  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  raised  by  annuities,  shouki  bear 
an  interest  after  the  rate  of  three  poaads  ten  shillings 
per  cent,  firom  the  fifth  day  of  July  in  the  present 
year;  which  annuities  should  stand  reduced  to  three 
pounds  per  oant.  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
years,  and  afterwards  be  redeemable  ia  the  whole,  or 
in  part,  by  sums  not  lem  than  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  at  one  time :  aix  months'  notice  having  been 
first  given  of  such  payments  respectively ;  that  any 
aubseriber  might,  on  or  before  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  April,  make  a  deposit  of  ten  pounds  per  cent,  mi 
such  sum  as  he  should  choose  to  subscribe  towanis 
raisiag  these  five  millions,  with  the  cashiers  of  the 
bank,  as  a  security  for  his  foture  payments  on  the 
days  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  several  sums 
so  received  by  the  cashiers  should  be  paid  into  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  exchequer,  to  be  applied  from  time  to  time 
to  aoeh  services  as  sftiouid  then  have  been  voteU  hy 
the  house  of  commons  in  this  session  of  periiameiti, 
and  not  otherwise:  that  any  subscriber,  paying  tiie 
whole  or  any  part  of  his  subscription  previous  to  tin; 
days  amMrfnted  for  the  respective  payments,  should  be 
allowsd  a  diseount,  at  the  rate  of  three  percent,  ftom 
the  days  of  soeh  respective  paymenti  to  the  respective 
times  on  which  such  payments  were  directed  to  be 
made,  and  that  all  persons  who  should  make  their 
fiiU  payments  on  the  said  lottery,  shooM  rpceive  their 
tickets  as  soon  as  they  could  be  conveniently  made 
out. 

,WMs3M,p.'n8. 

AMone  those  rendered  perpetual,  we  find  an  act  of 
the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  IL  for  preventing  theft 
and  rapine.  An  act  of  the  9tb  of  George  I.  for  punish- 
'ing  persons  going  anned  in  ^sgoise.  A  clause  in  the 
act  of  the  sixth  of  Oeorge  II.  to  prevent  the  breaking 
down  the  bank  of  any  river:  and  another  dauee  in 
the  said  act,  to  prevent  the  treacheroua  cutting  of 
hop-Uads.  Several  dausee  in  an  act  of  the  lOtn  of 
Geioige  II.  ftnr  punishing  pefsons  setting  on  fire  any 
mine,  ice  The  temporary  part  of  the  act  of  the  30th 
of  Georas  II.  for  takiag  away  the  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions of  Scotland,  relating  to  the  power  of  appealing 
to  circuit  courts.  Those  continued  were,-'l.  Aa  act 
of  the  18th  of  Oeorge  II.  for  granting  liberty  to  carry 
sugars,  ftc  until  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  pariiament.— S. 
An  act  of  the  5th  of  Oeorge  II.  to  prevent  frauds  by 
bankrupts,  Ac  for  the  same  period.— 3.  An  act  of  the 
8th  of  Oeorge  II.  for  eneouraging  the  importation  of 
naval  stores,  9ae.  for  the  same  period.^-4.  An  act  of 
the  19th  of  Oeorge  II.  for  preventing  frands  in  the  ad- 
measurement of  coals,  ftc  until  June  M,  1753 ;  and 
to  this  was  added,  a  perpetual  clause  for  preventing 
the  stealing  or  destroying  of  madder  mots. — 5.  An  act 
of  the  Sth  of  George  U.  for  encouraging  the  manuftic- 
ture  of  Briiisb  sail-cloth  until  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
four.— 6.  An  set  of  the  4tb  of  George  II.  for  granting 
aa  allowance  upon  British-made  gunnowder,  for  the 
sante  period.— 7.  An  act  of  the  4th  of  Oeorge  II.  for 
encouraging  the  trade  of  the  sugar  cofonies,  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September,  one  thonsand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one.— And,  B,  so  much  of  the  act  of  the 
15th  and  16th  of  George  II.  to  empower  the  importers 
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of  ram,  Jbe.  at  relatM  to  laadisc  it  beflH«  the  vaj- 
meat  of  doties,  until  Um  98tli  of  flepiemlMr,  on«  tnou- 
saad  wven  hnndred  and  tixty-fonr. 

A^3N,^.  734. 

TrumsUuian  ^tJu  LaUer  vritUm  kf  tA§  Duk*  tf  Srtau- 
wiek  to  kU  brtiker  Princ4  FanHiMnd. 

"Sir, 
"  I  know  yoa  too  well  to  doubt  that  tbo  ritnation 
in  which  we  aland  at  preieot,  with  raepeet  to  each 
other,  givea  you  abundance  of  uneatinea ;  nor  will 
you  doubt  that  it  given  me  eonal  concern :  indeed,  it 
afliela  me  neatly.    Meanwhile  I  could  never,  my 
deoieit  broker,  ha^  believed  that  you  would  be  the 
penon  who  should  carry  away  flfom  me  my  eldeat 
•OB.    I  am  exoeedincly  mortifled  to  And  myaelf  under 
the  haid  neeeanty  of  telling  you  that  this  step  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  empire ;  and  that,  if  tou  persist  in  it,  yon  wiH 
diairaoe  your  family,  and  bring  a  stain  upon  your 
country  which  you  pretend  to  serve.    The  hereditary 
prince,  my  son,  was  at  Hambarch  by  my  order,  and 
.vou  have  carried  him  to  Btade.    uould  he  distrust  his 
uncle,  an  uncle  who  hath  done  so  much  honor  to  his 
family  1    Could  he  believe  that  this  uncle  would  de- 
prive him  of  liberty,  a  libertyi  never  refused  to  the 
lowest  oflcer  7    I  ordered  him  to  make  a  tour  to  Hol- 
land :  could  not  the  lowest  officer  have  done  as  much  1 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  my  troops,  among 
whom  he  served,  were  to  have  staid  with  the  Hano- 
verians, would  it  not  have  been  still  in  my  power  to 
frive  an  officer  leave  of  absence,  or  even  ij^ave  to  re- 
«irn  his  commission?  and  would  vou  hinder  your 
brother,  the  head  of  your  flimily,  and  of  such  a  liunily 
aut  ours,  to  exercise  this  right  with  regard  to  a  son, 
.  who  is  the  hereditary  prince,  of  whose  rights  and  nce- 
roj:atives  you  cannot  be  ignorant  7    It  is  impossible 
you  could  have  conceived  such  desq^ns,  without  the 
suggestion  of  others.    Those  who  did  suggest  them 
have  trampled  on  the  rights  of  nature,  of  nations,  and 
of  the  princes  of  (Germany ;  they  have  induced  you  to 
add  to  all  these  the  most  cruel  insult  on  o  brother 
whom  you  love,  and  who  always  loved  you  with  the 
warmest  affliction.  WouM  you  nave  your  brother  lay 
his  just  complaints  against  you  before  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  all  Europe?  Are  not  yo^r  proceedings  with- 
out example  ?  What  is  Germany  become  ?  What  are 
its  princes  become,  and  our  house  in  partioilar?  Is  it 
the  interest  of  the  two  kings,  the  cause  of  your  coun- 
try, and  my  cauae  that  jrou  ipretend  to  support  ?— I 
repeat  it,  brother,  that  this  deetgn  could  not  have  been 
A^ed  by  you.    I  again  command  my  son  to  pursue 
bis  journey ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  you  will  give  the 
least  obstruction ;  if  yon  should  f  which  I  pray  God 
avert)  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  not  be  constrain- 
ed by  such  measures,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  what  I 
owe  to  myself.    As  to  my  troops,  you  may  see  what 
I- have  written  on  that  head  to  the  Hanoverian  min- 
istry.   The  duke  of  Cumberland,  by  the  convention 
of  Closter-Seven,  dismissed  them,  and  sent  them 
home ;  the  said  ministry  gave  me  notice  of  this  oon- 
vention,  aa  a  treaty  by  which  I  was  bound.    The 
march  of  the  troops  was  settled ;  and  an  incident  hap- 
pening, they  halted:  that  obstacle  being  removed, 
they  were  to  have  continued  their  march.   The  court 
of  Hanover  will  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  conven- 
tion, while  I  not  only  accepted  it  upon  their  word, 
but  have  also,  in  conformity  with  their  instructions, 
negotiated  at  Versailles,  and  at  Vienna.    After  all 
these  steps,  they  would  have  mc  contradict  myself, 
break  my  word,  and  entirely  ruin  my  estate,  as  well 
as  my  honor.  Did  you  ever  know  your  brother  guilty 
of  such  things?    T^e  it  is,  I  have,  as  you  say,  sacri- 
ficed my  all ;  or  rather,  I  have  been  sacrificed.    The 
only  thing  left  me  is  my  honor ;  and  in  the  unhappy 
contrast  of  our  sitoation»,  I  lament  both  you  and 
myself,  that  it  shonld  be  flrom  you,  my  dear  brother, 
I  should  receive  the  cruel  advice  to  give  up  my  Imnor. 
I  cannot  listen  to  it :  I  cannot  recede  from  my  prom- 
!«>.    My  troops,  therefore,  must  return  home,  agree- 
ably to  what  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Hano- 
verian ministry  stipulated  with  regard  to  me  in  the 
ittrongost  manner.    I  am  afraid  that  the  true  circum- 
stances of  things  are  concealed  ftom  you.    Not  to  de- 
tain your  express  too  long,  I  shall  send  yon,  by  the 
post,  copies  of  all  I  have  written  to  the  Hanoverian 
ministry.    It  will  grieve  your  honest  heart  to  read  it. 
i  am,  with  a  heart  almost  broken,  yet  full  of  tender- 
BBM  for  you,  your,  ten. 
'*  BUckenbonrg,  Nov.  37,  VS7. 
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A  0BTAXL  of  the  cmeltiea  coBBmatted  by 
baiians  cannot  be  read  without  horrar. 
burned  a  great  number  of  viHagm,  bat  they  imi 
rifled,  murdered,  and  mntila&ed  the  ii ' 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  witlioat  nay 
ocation  or  incitement  than  bmtnl  ii 
ness  of  barbarity;  They  even  viotated  tbe 
of  the  dead,  which  have  be«n  held  a& 
most  savage  nations^  At  Caniin  and 
forced  open  the  gnves  and  aepuleliral  vaolin.  asd 
stripped  the  bodies  of  the  generais  BcWalK  i  ndi  if  az4 
Ruitz,  which  had  been  depomted  time.  BbI  tbe  «>• 
lected  force  of  their  vengeance  wsta  daactaaaRcdagaflwc 
Cuatrin,  the  capital  of  the  New  M nrclie  o^  Braaden- 
borgh,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Waita  aad  the 
Oder,  about  fifteen  English  milca  from  Fnuddatt. 
The  partlculare  of  the  disaster  that  beiefl  tliiB  caty,  afv 
nartiealarly  related  in  the  foUowin*  extxmtm  tnm  t 
letter  written  by  an  inhabitant  aod  eye-witMsu. 

**  On  the  thirteenth  of  August,  about  ibaee  o'ckv k 
in  the  afternoon,  a  sudden  refurt  was  vftrml  thai  « 
body  of  Russian  hussan  and  ooaeacka  affcared  is 
Bight  of  the  little  suburbw    All  the  people  wmv  tamr- 
diately  in  motion,  and  the  whole  city  was  fifka  ^nxh 
terror,  especially  as  we  were  certainly  iafivmed  tbu 
the  whole  Russian  army  was  advmDciag  ft'om  Mese- 
ric  and  Konigswalda,  by  tbe  y^^^my  of  I  sirfwhn    A 
reinforeement  was  imniediat<dy  seat  to  oar  psoqatt- 
guard  in  the  suburb,  amouatiog,  by  tUs  Jaaoioa,  n* 
three  hundred  men,  who  were  eooa  attacked  t^  tbr 
enemy,  and  the  skinniah  lasted  ftoaa  foar  tifl  tevta. 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  During  tlds  dispiite,  vr«  cosy 
plainly  perceive  ftom  our  ramparts  aad  chavdMief - 
pie,  sevenl  pereons  of  disUnctioa  aooated  oa  Enfiiif* 
horses,  reconnoitring  our  fortifieatioo  thraa^  pn 
spective  glasses.    Tney  retired,  bowever,  Htas  oe- 
cannon  b^n  to  fire :  then  our  pscqnet  took  pamuaif* 
of  their  former  post  in  the  saborb :  aad  tlie  ifsnforce 
ment  we  had  sent  ftom  tbe  city  retaraed,  after  kai 
ing  broken  dovm  the  bridge  over  tbe  Oder.  Krxt  dar 
count  Dohna,  who  oommaiided  tbe  army  aear Raadc 
fort,  sent  in  a  reinforcement  of  fhar  battaScaa.  tea 
squadrons,  and  a  amaU  body  of  bassacs,  msder  the 
command  of  lieutenant-general  Sebeilemmer.    Tbr 
huasare  and  a  body  of  dragooos  were  addsd  to  tb^ 
picquet  of  the  little  auborb ;  the  foor  batxaluas  fkubti 
their  tents  on  the  Anger,  betwi^n  tbe  sabeibs  ■>%  i 
the  fortification ;  and  the  reat  of  tbe  diagoons  lemai^  • 
ed  in  the  field  to  cover  the  long  aulmrbu   GeatnJ 
Scherlemmer,   attended    by    oar    goveraar.    ouk^^-i 
Schuck,  went  with  a  small  party  to  nhairvc  the  eip 
my ;  but  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  were  parm^  ^< 
the  coasacks  to  the  walls  of  tbe  city.    Betwepn  iro- 
and  five  o'clock  next  morning  tbe  poor  iabahufcu 
were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  tbe  aosee  of  tbera 
non,  intermingled  with  the  dismal  shrieks  and  kK 
eous  yellinga  or  the  cossac^  belonging  to  tbe  Raosa.' 
army.    Alarmed  at  this  horrid  noise.  I  asccsulcil  ti» 
chureh-ateeple,  ftom  whence  I  beheld  tbe  wbute  pUiu. 
extending  from  the  little  suburb  to  tbe  fovtst,  eonrif- 
with  the  enemy's  troops,  and  our  lisht  bone,  nif- 
parted  by  the  in&ntry,  engaged  ia  diftRni  ptsct* 
with  their  irregalan.    At  eight  I  deacned  a  hcdy  oC 
the  enemy's  inmntry,  whose  van  oonsieled  of  four  m 
five  thousand  men,  advancingr  lowarda  tbe  via^ari. 
in  the  neighborhood  of  whica  they  bad  raiKd  era 
sional  batteries  in  the  preceding  eveniqg;  ftoe  ib^7 
they  now  played  on  our  pieqnet-guard  and 
who  were  obl^ed  to  retire.    They  tbea  firel 
dk«e,  on  the  tents  and  baggage  of  tbe 
encamped  on  tbe  Anger,  who  were  also  laiupifcd  to 
retreat.  Having  thus  cleared  the  envirosM.  th^thn^ 
into  the  dty  such  a  number  of  bombs  aad  led-bat  hak 
lets,  that  by  nine  in  the  morning  it  was  setsa  foe  ta 
three  different  places ;  and  the  atzeets  beag  narrow, 
burned  with  such  foiy,  that  all  onr  eadeavon  to  ca- 
tinguish  it  proved  inefifectuaL  At  this  tiatt  tbe  «b(# 
atmosphere  appeared  like  a  diower  of  fiery  raia  aad 
hail ;  and  the  miserable  inbabitantt  tboogte  of  ae^ 
thing  but  saving  their  lives  by  runniB||  into  the  opes 
fields.    The  whole  place  was  filled  WYtb  tsrvsr  asd 
consternation,  and  resounded~witb  the  abrielcsirf wo- 
men and  children,  who  rui  about  in  tbe  utmost  de- 
traction, exposed  to  the  shot  and  bomb-abeas,  wbek 
bunting,  tore  in  piecea  everything  that  stood  ia  tbetr 
way.    As  I  led  my  wife,  with  a  ^foung  child  ia  bs 
arma,  and  drove  the  rest  of  my  duMrea  and  sefvaai« 
half  naked  befi>re  me.  thoae  inatnuneais  of  dsath  aad 
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■vwUttoB  tan  sbMK  M  likA  fttil;  tat,  by  ttoiMi^ 
r  God,  mn  mil  uwMtd  vnliart.  NotMii^  eo«kl  be 
tore  melaDclMly  snd  aflbethig  ttasn  a  nglit  of  tiie 
r-retAiied  peoole,  flyiag  in  ctrowds,  and  teavinf  UMir 
U  behhid,  wkile  th«7  rent  ibe  tky  with  their  lament- 
tkwa.  Many  women  of  dietiaction  I  saw  without 
tioea  and  eCockinn,  and  almoat  withoat  clothes,  who 
ad  been  rouaed  from  their  beds,  and  ran  out  naked 
ito  the  atreeia.  When  my  Ibmily  had  reached  the 
pea  plain,  I  endeavored  to  return,  and  eave  some  of 
ly  elfecu;  but  I  ooaM  not  force  my  way  through  a 
Hiliitude  of  people,  thronglitt  out  at  the  gate,  some 
ick  and  bed-ridaen  persons  being  carried  on  horse- 
ack  and  .in  carriages,  and  others  conveyed  on  the 
aeks  of  their  IHends,  through  a  most  dreadfiil  seene 
r  horror  mmI  desolation.  A  great  number  of  fliniilies 
■om  the  open  country,  and  tie  defenceless  towns  in 
russia  and  Pomerania,  had  come  hitlier  for  shelto' 
nth  their  most  vainable  efteia,  when  the  Russians 
ret  entered  tbe  king's  territories.  These,  as  well  as 
lie  inhabiunts,  are  all  ruined ;  and  nnay,  who  a  ftw 
ay»  ago  poesossed  consideraMe  wealth,  are  now  re- 
aeedtothevtmostindiienGe.  Hie  neighboring  towtts 
nd  viUagea  wore  soon  crowded  with  the  people  of 
'ustrin ;  the  rottis  weke  iUsd  with  ol|)eefs  of  misery ; 
nd  nothing  was  ssen  but  naksdness  and  despair ;  no- 
lung  heard  but  the  cries  of  hunger,  fear,  ana  distrao- 
ron.  For  my  own  part,  I  stayed  all  night  at  Golta, 
nd  then  procemled  mr  Beriin.  Gastrin  is  now  a  heap 
frujns.  The  groat  magazine,  the  governor's  house, 
be  chur^  the  palace,  the  stme  and  vtillery-houses. 
B  a  word,  the  oM  and  new  towns,  the  sutarbs,  and 
11  the  bridgaa,  wore  radueed  to  ashes ;  nay,  after  the 
shes  wero  destroyed,  the  piles  and  sterlings  were 
urned  to  the  water's  edge.  Hie  writings  of  all  the 
oUeges,  togethnr  wilfe  the  archives  of  um  country, 
rere  totally  consusted,  togethar  with  a  prodigious 
lagaxine  of  com  and  ilour,  valued  at  four  millions 
f  crowns.  Hm  cannon  in  the  arsenal  were  all  meit- 
d;  and  the  loaded  bombs  and  cartridges,  with  a 
uge  quantity  of  gunpowder,  wont  olT  at  once  with 

most  horrid  entoaon.  A  great  number  of  the  in- 
ftbitaats  aro  miasiAg,  suppoied  to  havo  perished  in 
he  llames,  or  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  or  to  have 
een  suflbeated  in  subterranean  vaults  and  caverns, 
0  which  thoy  had  Hed  for  safety." 

Nothing  oottM  be  more  iabuman.  Or  contrary  to  the 
ractice  of  a  generous  enemy,  than  such  vengeance 
rreaked  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants ;  for  Um  Rus- 
ians  did  not  begin  to  battM*  the  fortifications  until 
ill  the  rest  of  the  place  wai  destroyed.  In  the  course 
if  this  campaign,  fln  Russian  oossacks  are  said  to 
lave  plundered  and  burned  fourteen  large  towns  and 
wo  hundred  villagee,  aad  wantonly  botehered  atave 
wo  thousand  defenceless  women  and  children.  Such 
aonsters  of  burtarity  ou^t  to  be  eacloded  from  ail 
he  priviiegea  of  bnuiati  natuie,  and  hunted  down  as 
riU  beasts  without  pity  er  cessation.  What  infomy 
vght  those  powen  to  racur,  who  employ  and  enoour- 
ge  nch  mthleas  barbarians  i 
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As  very  little  notice  was  tnkaa,  in  the  deiaU  pab- 
iahed  by  antlmrityv  of  any  part  wMch  thie  great  man 
«ted  in  the  tattle  of  Hoehkirctan,  and  a  report  was 
aduitrioualy  eiroulated  in  this  kimidom,  that  ta  was 
urprised  in  Us  tent,  naked,  and  hair  asteep,  we  think 
t  tta  duty  of  a  candid  historian  to  vindicate  his 
aemory  and  reputation  Axmu  tta  foul  aspeision 
brown  by  the  penldiovs  and  ilUteral  tand  of  envious 
Dslice,  ot  else  contrived  to  screen  some  other  dmrae- 
er  from  tta  inpntation  of  misoonduet.  Tta  task  we 
on  enabled  to  perform  by  a  gentleman  of  candor  and 
mdoabted  credit,  wta  learned  tta  following  particu- 
aie  at  Berlin  from  a  persoa  ttot  was  eye-witness  of 
ta  whole  transaction.  PieU^mareaehal  Keith,  wta 
irrived  in  tta  camp  tta  very  day  ttat  pnceded  tta 
tattle,  disappsoved  of  tta  situation  of  tta  Prussian 
wmy,  aad  remonstrated  to  tta  king  on  ttat  subject 
n  consequence  of  his  adviee,  a  certain  general  was 
ent  with  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  tta 
Might  ttat  comawnded  tta  village  of  Hocbkircben ; 
Mit  by  some  fouiity  ta  miscarried.  Mareschal  Keith 
vas  not  in  any  tent,  tat  lodged  with  prince  FNumis 
>f  Brunswick,  in  a  house  betonging  to  a  Baxon  m^jfir, 
^taa  tta  first  alarra  was  given  in  tta  night,  ta  ia- 
«anUy  rixmnted  his  horse,  asriembled  a  tody  of  tta 
(West  troops,  aad  marched  directly  lo  tta  place  that 
*is  attaehsd.  Tta  Austriane  had  taken  possession 
if  tta  hifi  wUch  tta  PnuMian  oflcer  was  sent  to  oe- 
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cupar,  and  this  they  fortifled  with  couJion :  diea  ttay 
made  ttamselves  Dnasters  of  tta  village  in  which  tta 
free  companies  of  AngioeNi  had  taea  posted.  Mare> 
sdial  Keith  immediately  conceived  tta  design  of  tta 
Austrian  general,  and  knowing  tta  importance  of 
this  place,  thittar  directed  all  ht<  eflbrts.  He  in  per- 
son led  on  tta  troops  lo  tta  attack  of  tta  village,  from 
whence  ta  drove  the  enemy ;  but  being  overpowered 
by  nomboe  continually  pouring  down  from  tta  hills, 
ta  was  obliged  to  retire  in  his  turn.  He  raBied  his 
men,  returned  to  tta  ctai^,  and  regained  posseesiou 
of  tta  place ;  being  again  repulsed  by  fresh  reiaforoe- 
meats  of  tta  enemy, lie  made  another  eflbrt,  entered 
tta  vMage  a  third  tiuie,  and  finding  it  untenable,  or- 
dered it  to  te  set  on  fire.  Thus  ta  kept  tta  Austriaas 
at  tay,  aad  maintained  a  desperate  conftitt  against 
tta  flower  of  0ie  Austrian  army,  from  four  m  the 
ntomli^  tiU  nine,  when  tta  Prassians  were  formed, 
and  b^a  to  file  off  in  ttair  retieat.  During  ita 
whole  dispule  ta  rallied  tta  troops  in  person,  ctarged 
at  their  head,  aad  exposed  his  life  in  tta  tattest^of  a 
dreadful  fire,  Hke  a  private  captain  of  grenadiers.  He 
found  it  necessary  to  exert  himself  ia  this  manner, 
tta  totter  to  remove  tta  bad  eflbcts  of  (ta  confusion 
ttat  prevailed,  and  in  order  to  inspirit  tta  troops  to 
ttair  utmost  exertion  by  Us  voice*  presenoe,  sad  ex- 
ainpte.  £veu  wtea  dancerously  wounded,  at  eight 
in  tta  morning,  ta  refosea  to  quit  tta  field ;  but  con- 
tinued to  Blgnaliae  himself  in  tta  midst  of  tta  carnage 
uatil  Bine,  when  ta  received  a  seooud  stat  in  us 
breast,  and  feH  speechless  Into  tta  arms  of  Mr.  Titay, 
an  finglish  volunteer,  wta  had  attended  him  during 
tta  wtole  campaign.  lUs  gentleman,  wta  was  like- 
wise wounded,  a|vlied  to  u  FmssiaB  uflicer,  for  a  file 
of  men  to  reoMive  tta  mareschal,  being  uncertain 
whether  ta  was  entirely  deprived  of  life.  His  request 
was  granted ;  tot  tta  soldiers,  in  advancing  to  tta 
spot,  were  countermanded  by  anottar  offiow.  He  af- 
terwards spoke  OD  ttie  same  sul^ect  to  one  of  tta 
nruBsian  generala,  a  German  prince,  as  he  ctanoed  to 
pass  on  tarseback ;  wtan  Mr.  TIbay  told  him  tta  field- 
mareschal  was  lying  wounded  on  tta  field,  ta  asked 
if  his  wounds  wore  mortal ;  and  tta  otter  answering 
ta  was  afirald  they  were,  the  prince  shrugged  up  bis 
shoulders,  and  rode  ofif  without  forther  question.  Tta 
body  of  this  great  officer,  taing  ttas  shamefoUy  atan- 
fbmed,  was  soon  stripped  by  tta  Austrian  stragglers, 
and  lay  expoeed  and  undistinguished  on  tta  field  of 
tattle.  In  this  situation  it  was  perceived  by  count 
Lasei,  sob  ixt  tta  general  of  ttat  naow,  with  wtam 
mareschal  Keith  had  served  in  Russia.  This  young 
count  had  beea  tta  maresctal's  pupil,  and  revered 
him  as  his  military  fother,  though  eniployed  in  tta 
Austrian  service.  He  recognised  tta  body  by  tta 
large  scar  of  a  dangerons  wound,  which  general  Keith 
had  received  in  his  thigh  at  tta  siege  of  Ociakow, 
and  could  not  talp  torsuna  into  tears  to  see  his  Ikmi- 
orad  master  ttas  extended  at  his  feet,  a  naked,  life- 
less, and  deserted  corpse.  He  forthwith  caused  his 
body  to  ta  covered  and  interred.  It  was  afterwards 
taken  up,  and  decently  toried  by  tta  curate  of  Hoch- 
kiretan;  and  fiaaBy,  removed  to  Berlin  by  order  of 
tta  kteg  of  Prussia,  wta  bestowed  upon  it  those  fo- 
neral  honors  ttat  were  due  to  tta  dignified  rank  and 
transcendent  merit  of  tta  deceased;  merit  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  ttat  even  tta  Saxons  lameuted 
him  as  ttair  best  friend  and  patron,  who  protected 
ttam  from  violence  and  outrage,  eveu  wMle  ta  acted 
apriueipalpwt  in  sut||ectlng  them  to  tta  dominion 
of  Us  sovereign. 

JVWs  3  d.  p.  '1^63. 

Amomu  other  transaetions  ttat  dirtingmsbed  the 
history  of  Great  Britain,  scarce  a  year  glides  away 
without  producing  someinddent  ttat  strongly  marks 
tta  singular  character  of  tta  £nglidi  nation.  A  very 
extraonlinary  iastanoe  of  this  nature,  relating  to  tta 
late  data  of  Maritarooch,  we  shaH  rscord  among  tta 
evento  of  this  year,  alttangh  it  derived  its  origia 
from  tta  latter  end  of  tta  last,  and  cannot  ta  property 
enmneraled  among  those  occurrences  ttat  appertain 
to  geaeral  history.  Towards  tta  end  of  November,  in 
tta  preceding  year,  tta  above-mentioned  noblemau 
received  by  tta  post,  a  letter  directed  "  To  bis  Grace 
tta  Data  of  Marlborottgh,  with  cure  and  qned,"  anrf 
containlBff  tUs  I 


"  My  Lord, 
'Aseeremoayia 


Idle  thing  upon  moat 
tamysuteofmi 
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to  Mqaftint  yon  witli  the  notlve 
ud  end  of  addraeaot  thie  epitUe  to  you,  whicli  is 
equally  ioterattiiiff  to  «u  both.  You  are  to  know  then, 
that  my  present  utuation  in  life  ii  roch,  that  I  shouJd 
infer  annihilation  lo  a  eontiaaance  in  it.  Desperate 
diseases  require  desperate  remedies ;  and  yon  are  the 
Bsan  I  have  pitched  upon,  either  lo  make  me  or  un- 
BMke  yourself.  As  I  never  had  the  honor  lo  live 
aroonf  the  great,  the  tenor  of  my  proposals  will  not 
be  very  courtly ;  but  let  that  be  an  aifumeot  to  en- 
Ibiee  a  belief  of  what  I  am  now  goins  to  write.  It 
has  employed  my  invention  Ibr  some  ume  to  And  out 
a  method  of  destroyinf  another  without  ezportng  my 
own  liA :  that  I  have  accomplished,  and  dely  the  law. 
Now,  ibr  the  application  of  it.  I  am  desperate,  and 
must  be  provides  for.  Toa  have  it  in  your  power ;  it 
is  my  business  to  make  it  your  inclination  to  serve 
me,  which  you  must  determine  to  comply  with,  by 
procuring  me  a  genteel  support  for  my  lim,  or  your 
own  will  be  at  a  period,  before  this  sessioo  of  parlia- 
ment is  over.  I  have  more  motives  than  one  ftur  sing- 
ling you  out  upon  this  occasion ;  and  I  give  you  tbSi 
fliir  wamins,  because  ths  means  I  shall  make  use  of 
are  too  (htai  to  be  eluded  by  the  power  of  physic  If 
you  think  this  of  any  consequence,  you  wiU  not  foil 
10  meet  the  author  on  Sunday  neit,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  or  on  Monday  (if  the  weather  should  be 
rainv  on  Sunday,)  near  the  first  trse  beyond  the  etile 
in  Hyde-park,  in  the  foot-walk  to  Kensittgton.  Secre- 
ey  and  compliance  may  preserve  yon  from  a  double 
danger  of  this  sort,  as  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the 
w«MU  where  your  death  has  more  than  been  wished 
for  upon  other  motivee.  I  know  the  world  loo  well 
lo  trust  this  eeeret  in  any  breast  but  my  own.  A  few 
days  determine  me  your  friend  or  enemy. 


*'  You  wiU  apprehend  that  I  mean  you  should  be 
alone ;  and  depend  upon  it,  that  a  discovery  of  any 
artifice  in  this  afikir  will  be  fetal  lo  you.  My  safety 
is  insured  by  my  silence,  for  confession  cmly  can  con- 
demn me.** 

Ths  duke.  In  compliance  with  this  strange  remon- 
strance, appeared  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  on 
horseback  and  akme,  with  pistols  before  mm,  and  the 
star  of  his  Mder  displayed,  that  he  might  be  the  more 
easily  known.  He  had  likewise  taken  the  precaution 
of  engaging  a  friend  to  attend  in  the  Park,  at  such  a 
distance,  however,  as  scarce  to  be  observable.  He 
continued  some  time  on  the  epot  without  sseing  any 
person  he  could  suspect  of  having  wrote  the  letter, 
and  then  rode  away :  but  chancing  te  turn  his  head 
when  he  reached  Rvde-parfc-corner,  he  perceived  a 
man  stendins  at  the  bridge,  and  looking  at  the  water, 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  tree  which  was  described 
in  the  letter.  He  forthwith  rode  back  at  a  gentle  paee, 
and  passii^  the  person  expected  to  be  sJinsssud ;  but 
as  no  advance  of  this  kind  was  made,  he,  in  rnmss- 
ing,  bowed  to  the  stranger,  and  asked  if  he  had  not 
something  to  communicate  1  The  man  replying,  ^  No, 
I  don*t  know  you  ;**  the  duke  loki  him  his  name,  add- 
ins,  **  Now  yon  know  me,  I  imagine  you  have  sobm- 
thing  to  say  to  me.**  But  he  still  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative, and  the  duke  rode  home.  In  a  day  or  two  after 
this  transaction,  another  letter  was  brought  to  him, 
couched  in  the  foUowingterms: 

*•  My  Lord, 

"  You  receive  this  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your 
punctuality  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  on 
Sunday  last,  though  it  was  owing  to  you  it  answered 
no  puipose.  The  pageantry  of  being  armed,  and  the 
ensign  of  your  order,  were  nselees,  and  too  ooniplcu- 
ons.  You  needed  no  §  tteadant,  the  place  was  not  cal- 
culated for  mischief,  nor  was  any  intended.  If  you 
walk  in  the  west  aisle  of  Westminster-abbey,  towards 
eleven  o*ck)ek  on  Sunday  next,  your  sagadty  will 
point  out  the  penon  whom  you  will  address,  bf  aak- 
ing  his  company  to  toke  a  torn  or  two  with  you.  You 
win  not  fell,  on  inouiry,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  place  of  abode.  According  to  which  direc- 
tion you  will  please  to  send  two  or  three  hundred 
pound  bank-notes  the  next  day  by  the  penny  poet. 
Exert  not  your  curiodty  too  earty :  it  is  in  your  power 
to  make  me  gratefol  on  certain  terms.  I  have  friends 
who  are  AJthftil,  but  they  do  not  bark  before  they 
bite.    Iaan,feG.  F.** 

Ths  duke,  determittlnt,  if  possible,  to  unveil  this 
mystery,  repaired  to  the  Abbey  at  the  Unw  presoribad ;  I 


and,  after  having  walfced  mp  and 

minutes,  saw  the  very  same  psraea  lo 

spoken  in  Hyde-park  enter  the  Ahbey,  witfe 

man  of  creditaUe  appeama 

had  viewed  some  of  the  hm 

choir,  and  the  other  tumasui  badt  ndi 

the  duke,  who,  accosting  mm, 

anything  to  say  to  him,  or  any  i 

He  replied,  "  No,  my  lord,  I 

have,**  said  the  duke;  but  he  persmm  ii 

Then  the  dnke  leaving  him;,  took 

aisle,  while  the  stranger  w 

But  noihinc  further  passed 

though  the  duke  had  provided  arveml 

guise  to  apprehend  the  d^nqaent,  he 

the  signal.  Chat  aotwithstnndinf  a| 

might  run  no  risk  of  i^tanng  nn  iai 

Not  Uma  after  this  second  dias^ppatol 

a  tUrd  letter,  to  the  following    ~ 


% 


in 


*'B|yLord. 

'^  I  am  fuUy 
Sunday:  I  interpret 
human  natore ;  hat 
ingenuous,  and  may 
impossible  to  answw  the 
me  again  soon,  as  it  ware  by 
find  where  I  to  to ;  in 
cent  to,  I  riMul  wail  on  your 

Suite  alone,  and  to  con 
kewise  give  your  honor, 
of  the  conversation  shaH 
former  leraw  coauUed  with 
revenge,  in  case  oi  non 
expoee  me)  will  be  sloweri  hat  nat 
stnmg  suencion  ths  uteMiat  that 
upon  it,  while  the  chances  arofald  I 

Cu.  Yon  irill  possibly  be  in  doohl 
t  it  is  quite  nsceswry 
to  the  in.    The  femily  of  the 
though  they  are  not  in  my 

Hie  expreeeioa,  **  Yon  wiU 
it  were  by  aosideat,**  plainly  paiBied  at  d 
whom  he  had  spoke  in  the  Paxk  and  in 
nevertheless,  he  saw  him  not 
anything  flirther  of  the  aflkir  ibr  two 
expiratioB  of  which  the  poet 
ing  letter: 

**  May  it  pisaee  yoor  Grace. 

**  I  have  reason  to 
Barnard,  a  sorvtyor,  in 
minster,  is  acquainted  with 
conesm  vour  safety:  his  fether  is  aoiw ea» sf 
which  will  give  you  an  opportanity  of  qi 
him  more  privately;  it 
grace,  as  wdl  as  dangarans  to  Me,  to 
pahlkly  ia  the  afflur. 


ate 

Vlfl 

fta 


St  the 


He  flnequently  goes  to  Btonj'a-flata 


la  about  a  week  after  this  j 
the  duke  aent  a  person  to  the  < 
for  Bfr.  Barnard,  and  tell 
epeaktoUm.  Thememai 
nnrd  declared  he  would 
Thursday,  at  half  an  hoar  after 
He  was  paaelnal  to  his 
appeared  Ihaa  the  duke  rernfaimjd  him  to  fcei 
SOB  to  whom  he  had  spoke  in  tha  Park  and  I 
Having  conducted  him  into  an 
the  door,  he  asked,  as  before,  if 
oommunicata :  and  was  anawtered, 
negative,  limn  the  duke  repeated 
of  this  strange  traasaclioB ;  to 
ed  with  attention  and  surpriae,  y 
inr  any  marks  of  oonsctooo  go^ 
duke  obeervinc  thni  it  was  mataer  of 
to  aee  lelters  of  such  import  wrtttan  with  tht« 
Bess  of  a  scholar,  the  other  rqdiedU  that  a 
be  very  poor  and  very  learned  at  the 
When  he  eaw  the  fourth 
waa  mentioned,  with  the  drcnmsaanosef  1 
abeence,  he  said,  *'  It  is  vary  odd,  m 
out  of  town."    An  expresmoa  the 
as  the  letter  was  withoat  date,  and 
SB  innoeent  man,  be  eunpnsiid  to  ki 
it  was  written.  The  duke 
ed  with  the  partiealarB,  toM  hiaC  that  if  ht  ausi 
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IfeeoMhitounUi  MdMvon  to  detaet  Che  wri- 
the letten.  eneeially  of  the  leet,  in  which  he 
xpranly  nuneo.  To  thie  admonitioa  he  retucn* 
other  aaewer  but  a  emile,  and  then  withdrew. 
I  was  afterwarde  taken  into  euetody  and  tried  at 
'  -Bailey,  for  aendiag  a  threatening  letter,  oon- 
If  to  the  etatnte ;  but  no  evidence  coold  he  found 
iDve  the  ietten  were  of  hie  hand-writing :  nor  did 
Hireeumiition  appear  againat  him,  except  hii  being 
tqrdeparic,  and  in  Weatflsinater-abbey,  at  the  time 
I  place  appointed  in  the  llrat  two  lettera.  On  the 
•r  liaad,  Mr.  Barnard  proved,  that  on  the  Sandav, 
■  be  law  the  dulce  in  Hyde-paric,  he  wae  on  hia 

Lto  Keneington,  on  pirtieular  buaiaeaa,  by  hie 
r*i  order,  ngnifled  to  him  that  very  morning: 
It  he  aoponfingly  went  thitlier,  and  dined  with  ma 
de,  in  company  with  several  other  pereona,  to 
en  be  related  what  had  paaeed  between  the  duke 
Marlborough  and  him  in  the  Park :  that  his  being 
•nvards  in  Weetminster-abbey,  was  the  ellbct  or 
le  accident;  that  Mr.  Jamee  Greenwood,  hie  kins- 
A,  who  had  lain  that  preceding  nicht  at  his  fhther'a 
He,  desired  him  to  meee  himaeir  that  they  mi^t 
ilk  together  in  the  Park ;  and  he  did  not  comply 
Ik  his  requeet  till  after  much  solidtatioa :  that  he 
ipoeed  to  enter  the  Park  without  paasinc  through 
i  Abbey,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Green- 
)od,  who  expreesed  a  deaire  of  aeeing  tlie  newly- 
ictfd  monament  of  general  Harnave ;  that  as  he 
d  formerly  communicated  to  his  friead  the  strange 
eamstanee  of  the  duke's  speaking  to  him  in  Hyde- 
rk,  Mr.  Greenwood  no  eooner  eaw  that  nobleman 
Vaa  Abbey,  than  he  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Barnani, 
m  was  very  short-sighted ;  and  that  from  his  paaa- 
f  them  several  times,  concluding  he  wanted  to 
erak  with  Mr.  Barnard  alone,  he  quitted  him,  and 
Ured  into  the  choir,  that  thev  might  commune  to- 
ther  without  ioterruptloil.    It  likewiee  appeared, 
>ai  undoubted  evidence,  that  Barnard  had  often 
entioned  openly  to  his  friende  and  acquaintance, 
e  eireamstanee  of  what  paesed  between  him  and  the 
Ike  in  the  Park  and  in  the  Abbey ;  that  bis  fhtber 
u  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  in  affluent 
tcumstaneea ;  that  he  himeelf  was  never  redneed  to 
ij  want,  or  eoeh  exigence  as  might  impel  him  to 
ij  desperate  metbodaof  obtaining  money;  that  hia 
lelity  had  been  often  tried,  and  bis  fifo  always  irre- 
oacbflble.    For  theee  reasons  be  was  acquitted  of 
e  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and  the  mystery  remains 
this  day  undiseovered. 

After  all,  the  author  of  the  letters  does  not  eeem 
have  had  any  real  design  to  extort  money,  becauee 
e  scheme  was  very  ill  calculated  for  that  purpoee ; 
td  indeed  couM  not  poasiUy  take  elfret  withoot  the 
ost  imminent  risk  of  detection.  Perhaps  his  aim 
is  nothing  mon  than  to  gratify  a  petulance  and 
culiarity  of  humor,  by  alarming  the  duke,  exciting 
e  curiosity  of  the  publie,  puading  the  multitude, 
td  giving  riee  to  a  tnousana  ridiculoua  conjectnrea. 
anything  more  was  intended,  and  the  duke  earn- 
tly  desired  to  know  the  extent  of  the  scheme,  he 
ight,  when  be  doeeted  the  person  suspected,  have 
teouraged  him  to  a  declaration,  by  promising  invio- 
Me  secrecy  on  hie  word  and  honor,  in  which  any 
aa  would  have  confMed  as  a  aaered  oUigation.  On 
e  whole,  it  is  surprising  that  the  death  of  the  duke, 
hich  liappened  in  the  course  of  this  year,  waa  never 
triboted  to  the  secret  practices  of  this  ineendiaiy 
rmpondeflt.  who  had  given  him  to  undersund, 
at  his  vengeance,  though  slow,  would  not  be  the 
■  certain. 

.Vate3R,F.771. 

Tax  next  bin  that  foil  under  the  eogniiance  of  the 
oee,  related  to  a  law  tranaaction,  and  waa  suggest- 
by  a  petition  presented  in  the  name  of  the  sherilBt, 
id  grantees  of  poet-finee  under  the  crown  of  Eng- 
nd.  They  enumerated  aad  explained  the  ditteultiee 
ider  which  they  labored,  in  raising  and  collecting 
rae  fines  within  the  respective  counties ;  particular- 
when  the  estate  conveyed  by  fine  waa  no  more 
an  a  rifbt  of  reversion,  in  which  case  they  could 
•t  pneaibly  levy  the  poat-flne,  unlaes  the  puithaaer 
ould  obtain  peeeeeeion  within  the  term  of  the  sher- 
Uty,  or  pay  it  of  trie  own  free-will,  aa  they  eooM 
t  distrain  while  the  lands  were  in  possession  of  the 
nee.  Thev.  therefore,  propoeed  a  method  for  raising 
Bse  poet-nnea  by  a  proper  oflleer,  to  be  appointed  for 
it  purpoee ;  and  praved  that  leave  miaht  be  given 
bring  in  a  bill  accordingly.    This  petiuon  waa  aee* 
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oaded  by  a  message  from  the  king,  importing,  that  hie 
m^esty,  as  for  as  his  intereat  waa  concerned,  gave 
hia  consent  that  the  hooae  might  act  in  this  ailhir  as 
they  should  think  proper. 

The  eonunons,  in  a  cemmittee  of  the  whole  lioiiae, 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  merits  of  the  pe- 
tition, formed  several  reeolutions;  upon  which  a  bill 
waa  founded  for  the  more  ragalar  and  easy  collecting, 
accounting  for,  and  paying  of  post-fines,  which  should 
be  due  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  cranteee  thereof  under 
the  crown,  and  for  the  ease  of  sheriflb  in  respect  to 
the  same.  Before  it  paased  into  a  law,  however,  it 
was  opposed  by  a  petition  in  filvor  of  one  William 
Daw,  a  lunatic,  clerk  of  the  king's  silver-office,  alleg- 
inf ,  that  ahouM  the  bill  paas,  it  would  deprive  the 
said  Daw  and  hia  soceeasors  of  an  ancient  fee  belong- 
ing to  hie  office,  on  searchee  made  for  poat-finee  1^ 
the  under  sheriA  of  the  several  counties ;  therefore, 
praying  that  euch  provieion  might  be  made  for  the 
said  lunatic  as  to  the  house  should  seem  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. TThis,  and  divers  other  petitions  respecting 
the  bill  being  discussed  in  the  committee,  it  under- 
went several  amendmenta,  and  was  enacted  into  a 
law ;  the  particulars  of  which  cannot  be  properly  un- 
derstood without  a  previous  explanatton  of  this 
method  of  conveying  estates;  a  subiect  obeciire  in  it- 
self, founded  upQn  a  seeming  subterfuge  of  law,  scarce 
reconcilable  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
conaequently  improper  for  the  pen  of  an  hiatoriaa. 

JVMs3  8,p.779. 

Aa  the  curioeity  of  the  reader  may  be  interested  in 
theae  reeolutions,  we  shall  here  inaert  them  for  his 
satiafoction.  The  committee  reeolved,  that  the  ell 
ought  to  contain  one  yard  and  one  quarter,  according 
to  the  yard  mentioned  in  the  third  resolution  of  the 
former  committee  upon  the  eubject  of  weights  and 
measures ;  that  the  pole,  or  perch,  should  contain  in 
length  five  auch  yarda,  and  a  half;  the  flirlong  two 
hundred  and  twenty;  and  the  mile  one  thouaand 
aeven  Imndred  and  sixty :  that  the  superficial  perch 
should  contain  thirty  square  yarda  and  a  quarter;  the 
rood  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten ;  and  the 
acre  four  tboosand  eitht  hundred  and  forty :  that  ac 
cording  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  resolutions  of  the 
former  ooqunittee,  upon  the  subject  of  wei^its  and 
measurea,  agreed  to  oy  the  houee  on  the  second  day 
of  June  in  the  preceding  year,  the  quart  ought  to  con  - 
tain  eeventy  cubical  inehes  and  one  half;  the  pint 
thirty-five  and  one  quarter;  the  peck  five  hundred 
and  sixty-four;  and  the  bushri  two  thousand  two  bun 
dred  and  fifty -six.  That  the  eeveral  parts  of  the  pound, 
mentioned  in  the  eighth  reeolution  of  the  former  com- 
mittee, examined  and  aiUusted  in  preeence  of  this 
conuniltee,  via.  the  half  pound  or  six  ounces,  quarter 
of  a  pound  ot  three  ouncee,  two  ouncea,  one  ounce, 
two  naif  ouncea,  the  five-penny  weight,  three-penny 
weight,  two-penny  weight,  and  one-penny  weight, 
the  twelve  grains,  six  grains,  three  grains,  two  grains, 
and  two  of  one  grain  each,  ought  to  be  the  models  of 
the  eeveral  parts  of  the  said  pound,  aad  to  be  used  for 
siting  or  adjusting  weights  for  the  ftitnre.  That  all 
weighta  exceeding  a  pound  should  be  of  braes,  copper, 
bell-metal,  or  east-iron ;  and  all  thoee  of  cast-iron, 
should  be  made  in  the  form,  and  with  a  handle  of 
hammered  iron,  such  as  the  pattern  herewith  pro- 
duced, having  the  mark  of  the  .weight  cast  In  the 
iron ;  and  all  weights  of  a  pound,  or  under,  should  be 
of  gold,  silver,  braes,  copper,  or  bell-meul.  That  all 
weighto  of  cast-iron  should  have  the  initial  letters  of 
the  name  of  the  maker,  upon  the  npper  bar  of  the  han- 
dle; and  ail  other  weights  shouM  have  the  eame,  to 
getber  with  the  mark  of  the  weight,  aooordina  to  thia 
standard,  upon  aome  convenient  part  thereoC  That 
the  yard,  mentioned  in  the  second  reeolution  of  the 
former  committee,  upon  the  subject  of  weights  and 
meaanres,  agreed  to  by  the  house  in  the  last  seesion, 
being  the  standard  of  len|tli,  and  the  pound  mention- 
ed in  the  eighth  resolution,  being  tae  stfindard  of 
weight,  ought  to  be  dapoeitad  in  the  court  of  the  re- 
cei|i  of  the  exchequer,  aad  the  chief  baron,  and  the 
seal  of  office  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer,  and 
not  to  be  opened  but  by  the  order  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  ebanoellor  of  the  exchequer  and  chief  baron  for 
Che  time  being.  That  the  most  eflectual  meane  to  as 
certain  nniformitv  in  measures  of  length  and  weight, 
to  be  need  throughout  the  realm,  would  be  to  appoint 
certain  persons,  at  one  particular  ofllce,  with  clerks 
and  wwkmen  under  them,  for  the  purpoee  on^  of  Ax 
ing  and  adJoeting,  for  the  use  of  the  sutiiecta,  all  mea 
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want  of  toifUi,  and  all  welf hts,  beinc  parts,  malti- 

gea,  or  certain  proportions  or  the  ■tandania  to  be  need 
r  the  fiiture.    That  a  model  or  pattern  of  tiie  eaid 
standard  yard,  mentioned  in  the  seoond  resolution  of 
the  ft>rmer  committee,  and  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
deifc  of  the  house,  and  a  model  or  pattern  of  the 
standard  pound,  mentioned  in  the  eighth  resolution 
of  that  committee,  together  with  models  or  patterns  of 
the  parts  of  the  said  pound  now  presented  to  the  boose, 
and  also  of  the  multiples  of  the  said  pound,  mentioned 
in  this  report  (when  the  same  are  a<Oo*ted,)  should  be 
kept  in  the  said  offlee,  in  custody  of  the  said  persons 
to  he  appointed  for  sising  weights  and  measures,  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  chief  haron  of  the  ezchenuer,  for 
the  time  being ;  to  be  opened  only  by  (vder  of  the  said 
chief  baron,  in  his  presence,  or  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  on  the  application  of  the 
said  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  ad|nst- 
ing,  as  occasion  should  require,  the  patterns  or  mod- 
els used  at  the  said  ofllce,  for  siaing  measures  OKf 
length  and  weight  delivered  out  to  the  subjects.  That 
models  or  patterns  of  the  said  standaid  yard  and 
standard  pound  albresaid,  aqd  also  models  or  patterns 
of  the  parts  and  multiples  albresaid  of  the  saia  pound, 
should  be  lodged  in  the  said  oAoe  Ibr  the  siaing  of 
such  measures  of  length  or  weight,  as,  being  parts, 
multiples,  or  proportions  of  the  siUd  standards,  snonld 
hereaher  be  rsquired  by  any  of  his  malesiy's  su^}ects. 
That  all  measures  of  length  and  wei^,  siaed  at  the 
said  oAce,  should  be  marked  in  some  convenient  pnrt 
thereof  with  su^  marks  as  should  be  thought  eipe- 
dieot,  to  show  the  identity  of  the  measures  and 
weights  siaed  at  the  said  once,  and  to  discover  any 
frauds  that  may  be  committed  therein.  That  the  said 
ofllce  should  be  kept  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
the  court  of  exchequer  at  Westminster;  and  all  the 
measures  of  length  and  weight,  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  London,  should  be  corrected  and  re-assiaed, 
as  occasion  should  require,  at  the  said  oAoe.    Tluit, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  unilbnmity  in  weights  and 
measures  to  be  used  for  the  foture,  all  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  to  act  as  Justices  of  the  peace  in 
any  county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  being  respective- 
ly counties  within  themselves,  throughout  the  realm, 
should  be  empowered  to  hisar  and  determine,  and  put 
the  taw  in  execution,  in  respect  to  weights  and  mea- 
sures only,  without  any  of  them  being  obliged  to  sue 
out  a  d$mmu$,  or  to  act  in  any  other  matter ;  and  the 
said  commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  sue,  im- 
prison, inflict,  or  mitigate  such  penalties  as  should 
be  thouaht  proper ;  and  have  such  other  authorities 
as  should  be  necessary  for  compelling  the  use  of 
weights  and  measures,  agreeably  to  toe  aforesaid 
standards.   The  models  or  patterns  of  the  said  stand- 
ard yard  and  pound,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples 
thereof,  before  mentioned,  should  be  distribntea  in 
each  county,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  used 
for  evidence  in  all  cases  where  measures  and  weights 
should  be  questioned  before  the  said  commissioners, 
and  for  adjusting  the  same  in  a  prefer  manner. 


soldiery  throoghoot  ite 
offleers  of  distiaaioa, 
empced  ftnoi  these  pRtfudieen,  by 
anee  with  lifo,  and  a  motie  bheral 

Abu3T,^. 

Trs  reasoM  ssslgntd  by 
conduct  in  this  paitaeolar  t. .  _ 
Doninique  was  tae  only  plnce  m 
dexvous  and  units 
his  men,  who  were  grown 
subsistina  on  salt  Brovisio__ 
ships  with  plenty  or  fresh  water, 
course  ones  or  twice  every  dny 
ton,  bv  moans  of  small  vesimln 
passed  from  one  islaod  to  the 
this  situation,  he  likewise  oMi 
tion  with  the  Bnglirii  Lenwaid 
in  a  defenoaless  condition, 
constantly  soliciting  the 
ben  he  supported  the  army,  the 
was  onwilUng  that  he  shmdd 
distance.  Had  he  sailed  to  fon  Royal,  I 
found  the  enemy's  squadran  so  dianonsA 
not  have  attacked  then,  nnlevn  If.  de 
been  inclined  to  hasaid  an  aetioa. 
in  the  bay,  all  his  cruisem 
in  oonveyiJBg  provis 
There  he  eouM  not 
visioaa  or  water ;  nor  couli 
nication  with,  or  inteiligei 
ia~ 

AblsSn.^SlX 


TnnfoUowiMan 
so  much  to  the  noBor  of  tho 
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The  letter  was  to  this  eflbet  : 

nthtir  actttmetM  JKwt.  H«pmm  vnd  JMwrs, gttuni 
tgUev  qf  Wf  BritaMidc  JH^ui^  at  SoMUUrr*. 

'*  Gentlemen, 
**  I  have  received  the  letter  which  your  exeellendes 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  write,  of  the  twenty-filth. 
You  make  me  propoeals  which  could  arise  from  no- 
thing but  the  Ikcility  with  which  you  have  got  posses- 
sion of  the  little  town  and  citadel  of  Basseterre;  for 
otherwise  you  ought  to  do  me  the  Justice  to  believe 
they  could  not  bo  received.  You  have  strength  snfll> 
cient  to  subdue  the  exteriors  of  the  island ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  interiors,  the  match  between  us  is 
equal.  Am  to  the  consequences  that  may  attend  my 
refosal,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be  no  other  than 
such  as  are  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  war.  Should  we 
be  disappointed  in  this  particular,  we  have  a  master 
powerfol  enough  to  revenge  any  injury  we  may  sus- 
tain. I  am,  with  respect, 

"  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  NADiLO  fyKtaaiL." 
It  is  pretty  remarkable,  that  the  apprdiension  of 
cruel  UMgA  from  the  English,  who  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  generons  and  humnne  enemies  under  the 
not  only  prevailed  aosong  the  conuMMi  Fkenoh 


insert  it  without  fear  of  the 

—Captain  Oebterlooy  and 

the  regiment  of  brigadier-aeaenl 

were  nearly  of  an  aae,  which  did  mm. 

the  first  waa  a  Norui  Briton,  the 

Ireland.  Both  were  agreeable  in 

iahed  in  charaoter,  and  con 

of  mutual  friendship  and 

preceded  the  battle,  captaia 

obliged  to  fight  adael  with  a 

thoujth  he  wounded  and 

he  himself  raeeived  a  da 

arm.  in  consequence  of  wliich  his 

bis  remaining  in  camp  dnriny  ths 

day.  but  his  spirit  was  too  great  to 

remonstrance.    He  dedand  it  sd 

that  a  seraleh,  received  in  a 

prevented  Urn  from  doing  bis  duty 

required  his  service:  aM  he 

fusil  in  his  hand,  thcragb  he 

his  arms.    In  leading  up  hia 

trenchment.  he  was  shot 

mneket-bali,  an  accident 

with  his  ftisil :  but  he  stiU 

by  the  loes  of  Mood,  he  hern 

ftirther.  About  the  an 

by  a  shot,  which  shattered  the 

l0|-    The  soldien,  in 

with  tears  in  their  eyea,  that 

would  allow  them  to  carry  hi 

flehl.    Bttt  he  was  so  bigoted  to 

honor,  that  he  wonM  not  quit  the 

desired  they  would  take  cue  of  his 

toa  with  a  geaeroua  

floes,  declaring,  that  he  woaM  not  leava  ftii 
in  such  a  situation ;  and  in  a  little  tinse  t^ 
ed  the  sole  survivors  on  thnt  part  of  the  Ml 

Capuin  Ochteslony  sat  down  1^  hia 
they  expected  nothing  but 
leave  of  each  other.    Yet  they 
sbaadoned  by  the  hope  of  being 
em:  for  the  capuin,  eeeing  a  Ftoach 
Indians  approach,  started  up,  ai 
the  Frendi  langunge,  which  he  spaae 
expressed  his  expecintiun  thnt  they 
and  his  companion  as  officers, 
men. «  Hm  two  Indians  ssemsd  to 
the  conduct  of  the 
Peyton,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground, 
hat  flrom  his  head,  aad  fobbed  the  4 
and  money.  This  ontrnge  was  a  »if«al 
for  murder  and  pillage.    One  of  then 
flrefcick,  struck  at  biw  behind,  with  n 
him  down ;  but  ths  blow,  m 
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ipon  hta  shoaUer.  At  the  mbm  ioMant  tha  olber  In* 
!«<&«»  poured  hiB  ahot  into  the  braut  of  this  unfortunate 
roung  centlenma;  who  cried  oat,  "Oh,  Peyton,  the 
■^llain  nae  shot  me."  Not  yet  latiated  with  cnieltv, 
:lae  barbarian  ipruaf  upon  him«  and  atabbed  him  in 
ilie  Iwlly  with  hie  ecalpinf -knife.  The  captain  having 
!>a>ried  with  his  Aisil,  hacTno  weapon  for  his  defence, 
none  of  the  offlcera  wore  swords  in  the  action. 
tbree  ruffians,  finding  him  still  alive,  endeavored 
to  vtrangle  him  with  his  own  sash;  and  he  was  now 
upon  hi*  knees,  struteling  against  them  with  sur- 
ing  exertion.    MrTPejrton,  at  this  juncture,  hav- 


ins  *  dottble-banelled  mnalcet  in  bis  hand,  and  see 
in^  tbe  distress  of  lus  friend,  fired  at  one  of  the  In- 
diaina,  wlio  dropped  dead  upon  the  spot.    The  otlier 
ttiinidng  the  ensign  would  now  be  an  easy  prey,  ad- 
vanced towards  him ;  and  Mr.  Pejrton,  having  taisen 
Kood  aim  at  the  distance  of  four  yards,  discharged  his 
piece  tbe  second  time,  but  it  seemed  to  take  no  eftct. 
1*lae  savage  fired  in  his  turn,  and  wounded  the  en- 
flign  in  tbe  shoulder ;  then,  rushing  upon  him,  thrust 
lii«  bayonet  through  bis  body.    He  repeated  the  blow, 
'wrhicb  Mr.  Peyton  attempting  to  parry,  received  an- 
ocl>er  wound  in  his  left  hand :  nevertheless,  lie  seised 
tbe  Indian's  musket  with  the  same  hand,  pulled  him 
ror-wards,  end  with  his  right  drawing  a  dagger  which 
Hung  by  his  side,  phinged  it  in  the  Barbarian's  side. 
A  violent  struggle  enraed :  but  at  length  Mr.  Pevton 
vv^aa  uppermost ;  and,  with  repeated  strokes  oi  his 
doLiciifer.  killed  his  antagonist  outright.    Here  be  was 
•eized  with  an  unaccountable  emotion  of  curiosity,  to 
know  whether  or  not  his  shot  had  taken  place  on  the 
body  of  the  Indisn :  he  accordingly  turned  him  up; 
and,  stripiring  off  his  blanket,  perceived  that  the  ball 
hvd  penetrated  quite  through  theeavity  of  the  breast. 
Having  thus  obtained  a  deaT-bou|:ht  victory,  he  start- 
ed up  on  one  leg;  and  saw  captain  Oebterlony  staad- 
i  iig  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards,  close  by  the  ene- 
my's breastwork,  with  the  nench  soldier  attending 
i*im.    Mr.  Peyton  then  called  aloud,—'*  Captain  Och- 
lerlony,  I  am  glad  to  aee  you  have  at  laat  got  under 
protection.    Itoware  of  that  villain,  who  is  more  bar- 
bamus  than  tbe  aavagea.    Grod  bleaa  vou,  my  dear 
captain  I    I  see  a  party  of  Indiana  coming  dua  way, 
and  expect  to  be  murdered  immediately."    A  number 
of  thoae  barbariana  had  for  aome  time  been  empk^ed 
on  the  left,  in  acalpina  and  pillaging  the  dying  and 
tbe  dead  that  were  left  upon  the  fleM  of  battle;  and 
above  thirty  of  them  were  in  full  march  to  deatroy 
Mr.  Peyton.    Thla  aentteman  knew  he  bad  no  meroy 
to  expect ;  for,  ahouidhiB  lift  be  apared  for  the  preaent, 
they  would  have  afterwards  inaiated  upon  aacriflcina 
him  to  iha  manea  of  their  brethren  whom  he  bad 
■lain ;  and  in  that  eaae  he  would  have  been  pat  to 
death  by  the  moat  excruciating  torturaa.    Full  of 
this  idea,  he  an  etched  np  hia  mnaket;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  broken  leg,  ran  about  forty  yards 
witboDt  halting :  feeling  himself  now  totally  disabled, 
and  incapable  of  proceeding  one«tep  further,  be  load- 
ed his  piece,  and  presented  it  to  the  two  foremost  In- 
dians, who  stood  aloof,  waiting  to  be  Joined  by  their 
fellows;  while  the  French,  from  their  breast- works, 
kc*pt  up  a  continual  Are  of  cannon  and  amall*arma 
npon  tnia  poor,  aolitary,  and  maimed  gentleman.    In 
this  uncomfortable  situation  he  stood,  when  he  dis- 
cerned at  a  diatanee  a  Highland  officer,  with  a  party 
of  bis  men,  skirting  the  plain  towards  the  field  <» 
battle.  He  forthwith  waved  his  hand  in  signal  of  dis- 
tress, and  being  perceived  by  the  oflieer,  be  detached 
three  of  hia  men  to  hia  aaaistanoe.    These  brave  fel- 
lows hastened  to  him  through  the  midst  of  a  terrible 
fire,  and  one  of  them  boro  bim  off  on  hia  ahouldera. 
The  Highland  officer  waa  captain  MaodonaM  of  colo- 
nel Fruef a  battalion ;  who,  underataading  that  a 
young  gentleman,  hia  kinsman,  had  dropped  on  the 
Aeld  of  battle,  had  put  himself  at  the  head  or  thia  party, 
A'ith  which  he  penetrated  to  the  middle  of  the  field, 
drove  a  eonaiderable  number  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians before  biro,  and  finding  his  relation  still  un- 
scalped.  carried  him  off  in  triumph.    Poor  captain 
Oebterlony  was  conveyed  to  Uuebec  where  in  a  few 
days  he  died  of  his  wounds.    Aftar  the  reduction  of 
that  place,  the  I^neh  snraeons  who  attended  him 
declared,  that  in  all  probability  he  would  have  recov> 
ered  of  the  two  shoU  he  bad  received  in  his  Iwaast, 
had  not  he  been  mortally  woandad  in  tbe  belly  by  the 
Indian's  aealping-knife. 

As  thia  very  remarkable  aeene  waa  acted  in  eight 
of  both  armiea,  general  Townahend,  in  the  aeqnel, 
expostulated  with  the  French  officen  upon  tlie  inhu- 
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mani^  of  keeaiiif  up  aoeh  a  aevere  Ar^  agaiaat  two 
wounded  gentlemen  who  were  disabled,  and  deatitute 
of  all  hope  of  eacaping.  Tbey  anawered,  tbat  the  fire 
waa  not  made  by  tbe  regulara,  but  by  the  Canadians 
and  aavagea,  whom  it  waa  not  in  the  power  of  disci- 
pline to  restrain. 

M'oU  3  V,  p.  814. 

Row  fer  the  auoceaa  of  tliia  attempt  depended  upon 
accident,  mav  be  conceived  from  the  following  partic- 
ulara:— In  the  twilight  two  French  deaertera  were 
carried  on  board  a  ahip  of  war,  commanded  by  captain 
Soiith,  and  Ijring  at  anchor  near  the  north  shore. 
They  told  him  that  the  garriaon  of  Uuebec  expected 
that  night  to  receive  a  convoy  of  provisions,  sent 
down  the  river  in  boats  flrom  the  detachment  above, 
commanded  by  M.  de  Bougainville.  These  deserters 
standing  upon  deck,  and  perceiving  the  Bnglish  boats 
with  the  troops  gliding  down  the  river  in  the  dark, 
began  to  about  and  make  a  noiae,  declaring  they  were 
part  of  the  expected  convoy.  Captain  Smith,  who  waa 
Ignorant  of  general  Wolxe'a  deaign,  believing;  their 
afllrmation,  bad  actually  given  orders  to  point  tbe 
yuns  at  tbe  British  troops;  when  the  general  perceiv- 
ing a  commotion  on  board,  rowed  alongside  in  person, 
and  prevented  tbe  discharge,  which  wouki  have 
alarmed  the  town,  uid  entirely  fkuatnted  the  at 
tempt. 

Toe  French  had  poated  aentries  along  shore,  to 
challenge  boats  and  vesaela,  and  give  the  alarm  occa- 
aionally.  The  firat  boat  that  contained  the  Englisfa 
troopa  being  queationed  accordingly,  a  captain  of 
Fraaer'a  regiment,  who  bad  aerved  in  Holland,  and 
who  waa  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  and  cuatoma,  anawered  without  hesitation 
to  Qai  vie,  which  is  their  challenging  word.  La  Fronc9: 
nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  seoond  question, 
which  waa  much  more  particular  and  difllcalt.  When 
tbe  sentinel  demanded  afuUrtgimnUJ  to  what  regi- 
ment? tbe  captain  replied,  De  U  Rrine:  which  he 
knew,  by  accident,  to  oe  one  of  thoee  that  composed 
the  body  commanded  by  Bougainville.  Tbe  soldier 
took  it  for  granted  this  was  the  expeoed  convoy ;  and 
saying  Passe,  allowed  all  tbe  boats  to  proceeil  with- 
out flirther  question.  In  the  same  manner  the  other 
sentries  were  deceived ;  though  one,  more  wary  than 
the  rest,  came  running  down  to  the  water'a  edge  and 
called,  "  PoHrqnti  ett  f  g ua  ooaa  ma  fvrlti  pbu  hant? 
Why  don't  you  apeak  with  an  audible  voice  7"  To 
thia  interrogation,  which  implied  doubt,  the  capuin 
anawered,  with  admirable  preaence  of  mind,  in  a  aoft 
tone  of  voice,  '*  7Vu  toi  I  now  saroiu  antan^iMs  /  Huah ! 
we  aball  be  overheard  and  diacoveredP  Thua  cau- 
tioned, tbe  aentry  retired  without  fortber  altercation. 
The  midshipman  wlw  piloted  the  first  boat,  passing 
by  the  landing  place  in  tbe  dark,  the  same  captain, 
who  knew  it  from  his  living  been  poated  formedy 
with  his  company  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river,  in- 
sisted on  the  j^kit's  being  misUken ;  and  commanded 
the  rowers  to  put  ashore  in  the  proper  place,  or  at 
least  very  near  it. 

When  general  Wolfe  landed,  and  saw  the  dtflkulty 
of  ascending  tlie  precipice,  he  said  to  the  same  ofiker 
in  a  femiliar  strain,  "  I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
poaaibility  of  getting  up;  but  you  must  do  your  en- 
deavor." The  narrow  path  that  aianted  up  the  hill 
fkom  the  landing  place  the  enemy  had  broken  on,  and 
rendered  impaaaable  by  croaa  ditehea,  beaidea  the  in- 
tienehment  at  tbe  top:  in  every  other  part  the  hill 
waa  ao  steep  and  dangeroua,  that  the  aoUliera  were 
obliged  to  pull  tbemaelvea  ilp  by  the  roota  and  boughs 
of  treea  growing  on  both  aidea  of  the  path. 

jvwasw.p.aao. 

Tarn  chagrin  and  mortification  of  Lally  are  atrongly 
marked  in  the  foUowing  intercepted  letter  to  M.  de 
Legret,  dated  from  the  camp  beftire  Madraa  : 

"  A  good  Mow  might  be  atruck  here :  there  ia  a  ahip 
in  the  road,  of  twenty  guna,  laden  with  all  tbe  richea 
of  Madraa,  which  it  ia  aaid  wiU  remain  there  UU  the 
aoth.  The  expedition  ia  Just  arrived,  but  M.  GerUn 
ia  not  a  man  to  attack  her ;  for  aha  has  made  him  run 
away  once  before.  The  Briatol,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
did  but  Juat  make  her  appearance  beforo  Bdint  Thorn- 
aa ;  and,  on  the  vague  report  of  thirteen  ships  coming 
from  Porto-Novo,  she  took  flright;  and,  after  landing 
the  provisions  with  which  she  was  iaden,  she  would 
not  stay  long  enough  ev«n  to  take  on  board  twelve 
of  her  own  guna,  which  abe  had  lent  ua  for  tbe  aiege. 

"  If  I  waa  the  Judge  of  tbe  point  of  hoaor  of  tbe 
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oomptny**  oflkera,  I  wmild  bnak  him  lika  glaiii,  u 
w^l  as  tome  otlwra  of  them. 

"  The  FideUe,  or  the  Harlem;  or  even  the  albreaaid 
Briitol,  with  her  twdve  guns  restored  to  her,  wouid 
be  Miffieieot  to  make  themeelvei  masters  of  the  Buff- 
lish  ship,  if  they  could  manage  so  as  to  set  to  wind- 
ward or  her  in  the  night  Maugeadre  and  Tremillier 
are  said  to  be  good  men ;  and  were  they  employed 
only  to  transport  two  hundred  wounded  men  that  we 
have  here,  their  service  would  be  of  importance. 

**  We  remain  still  in  the  same  position :  the  breach 
made  these  flfteen  days;  all  the  time  within  fifty  toises 
of  the  wall  of  the  paoe,  and  never  holding  up  our 
heads  to  look  at  it. 

"  I  reckon  we  shall,  oa  our  arriyaJ  at  Pondkhoiy, 
endeavor  to  learn  some  other  trade,  ibr  this  of  war 
requires  too  much  patience. 

"■  Of  one  thousand  five  hundred  Sepoys  whidi  at- 
tend()d  our  army,  I  reckon  near  eight  handred  are 
employed  upon  the  road  to  Pondicherry,  laden  with 
sugar,  pepper,  and  other  goods ;  and  as  nr  the  eoulis, 
they  are  all  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  ftom  the 
flrst  day  we  came  her«. 

"  I  am  taking  my  meamirea  ttom  this  day  to  set 
firQ  to  the  JHack-town,  and  to  bk>w  up  tbd  powder 
mills. 

"  You  will  never  imagine  that  fifty  French  deeert- 
en,  and  one  hundred  Swiss,  are  actually  stopping  the 
progress  of  two  thousand  men  of  the  king  and  com- 
pany's troops,  which  are  still  here  existing,  notwith- 
standing tne  ezargerated  acoounts  that  every  one 
makes  here  according  to  his  own  flmcy,  of  the  slaugh- 
tnr  that  has  bt;en  made  of  them ;  and  yoa  will  be  still 
more  surprised  if  I  tell  you,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
combats  aud  four  battles  we  sastained,  and  fbr  the 
batteries  which  Ailed,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
which  were  nnskilfully  made,  we  should  not  iiasv  lost 
fifty  men,  ft-om  the  eommpncement  of  the  siege  to  this 
day.  I  have  written  to  M.  de  Larehe,  that  if  he  per- 
sists in  not  coming  here,  let  who  will  raise  money 
upon  the  Poleagers  for  me,  I  will  not  do  it;  and  I  re- 
nounce (as  I  inmrmed  yon  a  month  ago  I  would  do) 
meddling  directly  or  indirectly  with  anythiag  what- 
ever that  may  have  relation  to  vour  administration, 
whether  civH  or  military.  For  I  had  rather  go  and 
command  the  Oafllrees  of  Madagascar  than  remain  in 
this  £kxlom,  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  fire  of  the 
English  must  destroy  sooner  or  later,  even  though 
that  from  heaven  should  not. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  lu^  ite. 
(Signed)  ^'LALLT.** 

"  P.  S.— I  think  it  neoessary  to  apprise  you,  that  as 
M.  de  Soupire  has  reflioed  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  tois  army,  which  I  have  offered  to  him,  and 
which  he  is  empowered  to  accept,  by  having  received 
firom  the  court  a  duplicate  of  my  commission,  you 
must  of  necessity,  together  with  the  council,  take  it 
upon  you.  For  my  part,  I  undertake  only  to  bring 
it  back  either  to  Arcot  or  Sadraate.  Send,  therefore, 
your  orders,  or  come  yourselves  to  command  it ;  fbr  I 
shall  quit  It  upon  my  arrival  there.** 

AMs3^.^8S9. 
That  the  general  was  not  pleaaed  with  tho  beha- 
vior of  lord  George  Sackville,  may  be  gathered  flrom 
the  fbUowiifg  com|diment  to  the  marquis  of  Oranby, 
implying  a  severe  reflection  upon  his  superior  in  com- 
mand. 

OrrffTs  qf  kit  ssrsss  kigkumt  Prmcs  FtHinoMd  qf 
Brunswieky  reUHvt  to  Os  Mkavier  qf  Ou  trogpt  un- 
dgr  him,  at  the  fammu  battle  near  JHtadm,  ea  the 
Jutt  of  Anguet^  1759. 

**  His  serene  highness  wders  his  greatest  thanks  to 
be  given  to  the  whole  army,  for  their  bravery  and 
good  behavior  yesterday,  particularly  to  the  English 
infkntry,  and  the  two  battalions  of  Hanoverian 
guards ;  to  all  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing ;  and  to 
general  Wangenheim's  corps,  particularly  the  regi- 
ment of  Holstein,  the  Hessian  cavalry,  the  Hanoveri- 
an regiment  du  corps,  and  Hammerstin*8 ;  tho  saoae  to 
all  the  brigades  of  heavy  artillery.  His  serene  high- 
ness declares  publicly,  that  next  to  Ood  he  attributes 
the  glory  of  the  day  to  the  intrepidity  and  extraordi- 
nar>'  good  behavior  of  these  troops,  which  he  assures 
them  he  shall  retai  n  the  strongest  sense  of  as  long  as  he 
lives;  and,  if  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  he  shall  be  aMe 
to  eerve  these  brave  troops,  or  any  of  them  in  partic- 
ular, it  will  give  him  the  utmost  pleasore.  His  serene 


highaaas  orden  Ua  imrtiwlM'  tfeuteto  bs 
given  to  gensral  Sporekan,  die  4aka  «f  Halsteia,  hn 
teaani-generals  Imboff  and  Ur£  Bia 
is  extremely  oMigad  to  the  emuat  de 
his  eirtraonlinary  eare  aad  traoMe  aa 
ment  of  tbs  artillery,  wiiicta  vas  wtx^vA  with  eist 
eflect ;  lakawise  to  the  rommjuMiim  ofiecn  of  fbt 
several  brigadea  of  artillery,  tik.  eolaad  fcwsse. 
liouteoaot-oolonel  Bntia,  major  llaaw,  mmk  the  ttese 
Eaglish  OMiaiiia,  Phtlipa,  DrtwmoBdL  and  F^.  &* 
serene  highness  thinks  hiasself  tofaiteiy  phft»  i  i» 
mi^-generals  Waldegrava  and  yiajsisf.  for 

Seat  courage,  and  the  good  order  in  wl 
cted  their  brigades.    His  sereae  Ucl 
orders  it  to  be  dedarad  to  lieateaaot'Csn 
quls  of  Oranlqr,  thai  he  is  penoadBtf  thai,  if  be  M 
had  the  good,  fortune  to  have  bad  bim  at  ibe  head  cf 
the  cavalry  of  the  ri^t  wing,  hss  praaeaoe  woaldbsve 
grsally  eontributed  to  make  the  dfcjaiow  af  that  dsf 
more  eompteta  and  aion  brilliant.    Jb  abert.  his  » 
i%ae  highness  orders  that  tboae  of  bis  aaite  wksK  bf 
havior  lis  most  adaured  be  nanedL  aa  lbs  dsfte  sf 
Richaiond,  eolonel  Fltaray,  eaptaln 
Watson,  captain  Wilson,  aide-du-caaaptoi 
era!  Wald^^rava,  a4iotant  generals 
Durondolla.  tho ooonu Tobe  and  Malesti;  biscRSf 
highneoB  having  much  reasoa  u>  be  satiiiad  «<h 
their  ooodact.    And  his  serene  liiihimss  desires  wmk 
orders  the  generals  of  the  armj.  MX  ufom  al  ma 
aioBS  when  orders  an  bvoufbi  to  tliem  by  ksi  atie*' 
dtt-camp.  that  they  may  be  ob^ped  paattntflr.  saa 
without  delay." 

Jfete  3  Y,  ibid. 

Thb  following  extracts  of  letten  fiott  tbedahe  dr 
Belleisle  to  the  maiesobal  de  OoatadeswiH  oosv«r 
soma  idea  of  the  vircae,  policy,  aad  aiiiissiiiis  «f  els 
French  ministry. 

"^  I  am  still  afraid  that  Fteiier  sets  oat  hbIbic  tf 
ia,  howevori  very  importaat.  aad  vciy  csssaiial  tbsi 
wa  should  rajae  laiga  cootribatioaa.    I  «e  eo  ettaa- 
resooroe  for  our  moat  argent  expeassa,  aad  fcr  rail 
ting  the  troops,  but  in  tlie  aiooey  we  nay  < 
the  enemy's  country ;  firom  wiwnce  ^ 
proeun  sabsistaaca  of  all  kiada  (iadepoideBlly  tf  thr 
money,)  that  is  to  aay,  hay,  straw,  oala  for  the  vis 
ter,  bread,  corn,  caUle,  horses,  even  Bea.  to  temii 
our  foreign  troops.    The.  war  naast  aot  be  pnilia«M 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  PEcewaiy,  aeeoeding  ts  tkr 
evento  which  may  iiappeo  butweeu  tbts  time  aai  tbr 
end  of  September,  to  make  a  downrigbt  desen  lefKv 
the  line  of  the  quarters  whieb  it  aay  be  tboq|lt 
proper  to  keep  darinfr  the  winter,  ia  etdet  thai  tar 
enemy  may  be  uoder  a  real  in^oaaihiKty  cf  apprescb^ 
ing  us :  at  the  same  time  reserviag  fov  oaneivei  • 
bate  subaistenee  on  the  route  whicb  may  be  lbs  noit 
convenient  for  us  to  take,  in  the  niddle  of  wtaier.  t* 
beat  an  or  seixe  upon  the  eaeny's  qaartcn.  Tbai 
this  ol^ect  may  be  fulfilled,  I  cause  the  grcatesi  hk 
dttity  to  bo  used  in  preparing  what  is  aeeMaaiy  fv 
having  all  your  troops,    without   exoeptioa.  vrj 
clothed,  wril  armed,  well  equipped,  and  w«U  reilM. 
in  evory  respect,  before  the  <*nd  of  Noveaibrr.  «>i^ 
new  teots ;  in  <nder  that,  if  it  ahould  be  adn3s5> 
for  the  king's  political  and  military  alb«raL  yea  may 
be  aUe  to  assemble  the  whole  or  part  of  yoar  ^p^'. 
to  act  offeaaively  and  with  vigor,  from  the  begisitiag 
of  January ;  aad  that  you  may  have  the  ssiiiftrlma 
to  show  your  enemies,  and  all  fiarope.  that  ibe  Aeiieb 
know  bow  to  act  and  carry  on  war,  ia  afi  asnap 
whea  they  have  such  a  general  as  yoa  aia,  aad  s 
minister  of  the  department  of  war  that 
and  concert  matters  with  the  senetat. 

"  Tou  moat  be  sensible,  sir,  that  wbai  I  say  io  :^ 
may  become  not  only  useful  and  boasiabb^  bat  per 
hapa  even  necessary,  with  respect  to  what  y«a  Ibs*. 
and  of  which  I  shall  say  mora  in  my  private  teticr. 

"  M.  Doe  de  BBLLEBLS - 


"  After  obaerviag  aO  tbe  formalitssa  d 
magistrates  of  Cologne,  yon  nMist  seaae  en 

that  yea 


artillery  by  force,  tiriling  them, 
their  own  defence  against  the 

empire :  that  you  will 

has  nothing  nirther  to  fear, 
take  eveiything  you  have 
them  receipts  for  it.'* — 

**  You  most,  at  any  rate,  eoa 
sistenoe  on  the  higher  Lippe, 
burg ;  you  must  destroy-  every tbug 


tbf 

I 

dess  far 

their  a? 


AftaraD.: 


gn» 
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not  ocMMnnie,  to  ts  to  jnakfl  a  deMot  of  all  Wettpln- 
lia,  from  U|Mtadt  imd  MupMar,  m  for  u  the  Kbine,  on 
one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  (Vom  the  higher  Uppe 
and  Paderbom,  as  ftr  as  Caaeel ;  that  the  enemy  may 
find  it  quite  impracticable  to  direct  their  march  to  the 
BJiine,  or  the  lower  &oer;  and  tbii  with  regard  to 
your  army,  and  with  regard  to  the  army  under  M.  de 
Soubiae,  that  they  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
lake  po— ceoion  of  Canel,  and  much  less  to  march  to 
Marpurg«  or  to  the  quartets  which  he  will  have  along 
the  LAhn,  or  to  thoee  which  you  will  occudv,  from 
the  loiwer  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  Koer,  and  on  the 
right  side  of  liie  Klnae,  as  for  as  Dusseldorp.  and  at 
Oolotrue.*^— 

**  YOU  know  the  necesiity  of  consuming  or  destroy- 
ing, aa  fkr  as  is  poasible,  all  the  subsistence,  especial* 
ly  the  forage  betwixt  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  betwixt  the  Lippe,  the 
bishopric  of  Paderbom,  the  Dymel,  the  Fulda,  and 
the  Nerra ;  and  so  tp  make  a  desert  of  Westphalia 
and  Heaae.**— 

"  Although  the  prince  of  Wildeck  appears  outward- 
ly neutral,  he  is  very  ill-disposed,  and  deserves  very 
little  fkvor.  You  ought,  therefore^  to  make  no  scruple 
of  taking  all  you  flna  in  that  territory :  but  this  must 
be  done  in  an  orderly  manner,  giving  receipts,  ^nd 
observing  the  most  exact  discipline.  All  the  subsist- 
ence you  leave  in  this  country  will  (Ul  to  the  enemy's 
share,  who  will,  by  that  means,  be  enabled  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Lahn,  and  towards  the  quarters  which 
you  are  to  occupy  on  the  left  side  of  the  Roer.  It  is 
therefore  a  precaution  become  in  a  manner  Indispen* 
sably  aeceasary,  to  carry  it  all  away  from  thence/* 

'*  The  question  now  is,  what  [4ao  you  shall  think 
moai  proper  for  aeeomptishing,  in  the  quickest  and 
surest  manner,  our  great  purpose :  which  must  be  to 
eonsome,  carry  off,  or  destroy  all  the  forage  and  sub* 
sistenoe  of  the  country  which  we  cannot  keep  posses- 
sion of.** — 

"  Hie  upper  part  of  the  laplMH  and  the  country  of 
Paderborn,  are  the  most  plentiAiI ;  they  must,  tbore- 
fore,  be  eat  to  the  very  roots."^ 

"  You  did  mighty  well  to  talk  in  the  most  sbsolute 
tone  with  regaid  to  the  necessaries  Racroth  and  Duys- 
bourg  must  fUrnish  our  troops:  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  in  that  tone  to  Germans ;  and  you  will  find 
your  aoeouift  in  using  the  same  to  the  regencies  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  stUI  more  to  that  of  the 
palatine. 

"  After  using  all  becoming  ceremony,  as  we  have 
the  power  in  our  hands,  we  must  make  use  of  it,  and 
draw  from  the  country  of  Bergue  what  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison  of  DnsseMorp, 
and  of  the  light  troops,  and  reserve  whit  may  be 
brought  thither  from  Alsace  and  the  hishoprics  for  a 
case  of  necessity." 


JfbU  3  Z,  f 

Th$  fUhming  dBeUurutiomt  wre  publiMkid  bf  cemt 
/>sAiia,  tJU  PruMUM  ^ttural^  m  Au  entering  PoUmd 
with  a  b»dif  qf  PrtufUM  trMjM. 

His  Prussian  mi^esty,  Andinf  himself  under  a  ne- 
cemity  to  cause  part  of  his  armies  to  enter  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republic  of  Poland^  in  order  to  protect 
ihem  against  the  ihreatened  invasioa  a€  the  enemy; 
declares,  that 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  bis  mi^esty,  by  this 
step  taken,  inlands  to  make  any  breach  m  the  regard 
he  MS  always  had  for  the  illustrious  republic  of  Po- 
land, or  to  lessen  the  good  understanding  which  has 
hitherto  subsisted  between  them :  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  strengthen  the  iiame,  in  expectation  that  the 
illustrious  republic  will,  on  its  part,  act  with  the  like 
neifrhborly  aud  friendly  good.  will,  as  is  panted  to  the 
enemy,  than  which  notlnng  more  is  desired. 

The  nobility,  gentry,  and  magistracy,  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  between  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  so 
for  as  beyond  Posen,  are  required  to  furnish  all  kinds 
of  provisions,  corn,  and  ftirage,  necessary  to  support 
an  army  of  40,000  men,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  with 
en  assurance  of  being  paid  ready  money  for  the  same. 
But  if.  contrary  to  expectation,  any  deficiency  should 
happen  in  supplying  this  demand,  msm^esty^s  troops 
will  be  obliged  to  forage,  and  use  the  same  means  as 
those  taken  by  the  enemy  for  their  subsistence. 

In  confidence,,  therefore,  that  the  several  Jurisdic- 
tions upon  the  Pinissiaa  frontiers,  within  the  lerrito- 
ries  of  Polandt  will  exert  themselves  to  comply  with 


this  demand  aa  soon  as  pomible,  for  the  snbsisieiiee 
of  the  royal  army  of  Prussia,  they  are  amured  that 
thereli^  all  disorders  will  be  prevented,  and  whatever 
is  delivered  will  be  paid  for  in  ready  m^mey. 

a»tksl7a  i|f  Jane. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  astonishment  that  the 
king,  my  most  gracious  lord  and  master,  heard  that 
ttveral  of  his  own  sutiiects  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  so  for  as  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  a  potentate  with  whom  he  is  at 
war ;  his  majesty,  therefore,  makes  known  by  these 
presents,  that  all  of  his  subjects  serving  in  the  ene- 
my's armies,  who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their 
handa,  shall,  agreeable  to  all  laws,  be  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  without  mercy,  as  traitors  tg  their  king  and 
country,  of  which  all  whom  it  may  ooneern  are  de 
aired  to  take  notice,  he. 

On  tkt^ad^Jntu. 

We  invita  and  desire  that  the  nobility,  archbiahopn. 
bishops,  abbeys,  convents,  sei^ories,  iflagistrates, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  republic  of  PolaaoL  on  the 
road  to  Posnania,  and  beyond  it,  would  repair  in  per- 
son, or  by  deputies,  in  the  course  of  this  week,  or  as 
soon  after  aa  possible,  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters, 
there  to  treat  with  the  commaader-in-chiez,  or  the 
commissary  at  war,  tot  the  delivery  of  foraae  and  pro- 
visions for  the  subsiatence  of  the  army,  to  oe  paid  for 
with  ready  money. 

We  pnmiiie  and  assure  ourselves,  that  no  petaon  in 
Poland  will  attempt  to  seduce  the  Prussian  troops  to 
desert ;  that  no  awistance  will  be  given  them  in  such 
perfidious  practices ;  that  they  will  neither  be  shelter- 
ed, concealed  nor  lodged ;  which  would  be  followed  by 
very  disagreeable  consequences:  we  expect,  on  the 
contrary,  that  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  will 
stop  any  runaway  or  deserter,  and  deliver  him  ap  at 
the  first  advanced  post,  or  at  the  head>quarters;  and 
all  expenses  attending  the  same  shall  he  paid,  and  a 
reasonable  gratification  superadded. 

If  any  one  bath  inclination  to  enter  into  the  king 
of  Pnimia's  service,  with  an  intention  to  behave  well 
and  foithflUly,  be  may  apply  to  the  head-quarters, 
and  be  assured  of  a  capitulation  for  three  or  foar 
years. 

If  any  prince  or  member  of  the  repiiblie  of  Poland 
be  disposed  to  assemble  a  body  of  men,  and  to  Join  in 
a  troopt  or  in  a  company  of  the  Prussian  army,  to 
make  a  common  cause  with  it,  he  may  depend  on  a 
gracious  reception,  and  that  due  regard  will  be  shown 
to  his  merits,  kc 

JMe  4  A,  y.  836. 

Tbb  obstinacy  of  the  powen  in  oppoaition  to  Great 
Britain  and  Prunia  appeared  still  more  remarkable 
in  their  slighting  the  following  dedaratioa,  which 
duke  Louis  of  Brunswick  delivered  to  their  mintstera 
at  the  Bague,  in  the  month  of  December,  after  Que- 
bec was  reifttoed,  and  the  fleet  of  France  totally  de- 
feated: 

"Their  Britannic  and  Pruwian  m^esties,  Daovod 
with  compassion  at  the  mischief  which  the  war  that 
has  been  kindled  for  some  years  has  already  occasion  - 
ed,  and  moat  necessarily  fNPodnce,  woukl  think  them' 
selves  wanting  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  and  partic- 
ularly to  their  tender  concern  for  the  preservation 
and  well-being  of  their  respective  kingdoms  and  sub- 
jects, if  they  neglected  the  proper  means  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  progrem  of  so  severe  a  calamity,  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  re-establishment  of  public  tranquillity.  In 
this  view,  and  in  order  to  manifost  the  purity  of  their 
intentions,  iu  this  respect,  their  said  in^esties  have 
determined  to  make  the  following  declaration,  vis : 

"  That  they  are  ready  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  place  which  shall  be  thought  most  proper,  in  order 
there  to  treat,  conjointly,  of  a  solid  and  general  peace 
with  those  whom  the  beUigerent  parties  shall  think  fit 
to  authorize,  <m  their  part,  A>r  the  attaining  so  salu- 
tary an  end.*" 

JVWe  4  B,  p.  840. 

dfftetrect  4f  f As  repoH  made  f  kit  CatkoUe  mmjeMtfi  bf 
the  phftieiana  afp«iuUd  to  sxesiias  tU  printe  rofai. 
Us  Uiut  Ma,  t«  eonstquenct  rf  wkieh  Us  rvgtU  high- 
mesf  «e«  iulared  imcapaUe  tfnuxteiing  U  tk»  tknm» 
rf  8pMm.  Tran»lat0ifrtm  the  triginml  puNisked  at 
Jfltplet,  Stfi.  S7. 
1^  Thoogh  his  royal  highaen  don  Philip  is  thirteen 

yearn  oW.  he  i«  of  a  low  stature :  and  yet  the  king  hit 
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ftther,  and  the  qoMii  bis  motber,  are  both  of  a  very 
proper  beight. 

3.  Hit  royal  bighneai  baa  Kmie  ooatraetion  in  bit 
Joinia;  tbongb  be  ean  readily  osOTa,  ajid  make  ute 
of  tbeia  upon  all  oooationt. 

3.  Hit  royal  bif  bnett  it  apt  to  ttoop  and  to  hoM 
down  bit  bead,  at  people  of  weaK  eyea  often  do. 

4.  The  prince  moat  evidently  tquinta :  and  bis  eves 
frequently  water  and  are  gununy,  particalarly  nis 
left  eye :  tbough  we  cannot  say  be  is  blind,  but  are 
rather  certain  of  tbe  contrary,  as  bis  royal  tughness 
ean  without  doubt  distingnisfa  objects  both  as  to  their 
color  and  situation. 

5.  In  his  natural  flinetions,  and  the  moat  common 
sensations,  be  is  sometimae  indiftrent  to  things  that 
are  convenient  for  him,  and  at  other  times  is  too 
warm  and  impetuoaa.  In  general,  bis  passions  are 
not  restrained  Dy  reason. 

0.  The  prince  has  an  obstinate  avosion  to  scHne 
kind  of  common  food,  such  as  fruits,  sweetmeats,  ftc 

7.  All  sot^s  of  noise  or  sound  disturb  and  disconcert 
him;  and  it  has  the  same  efleet  whether  it  ba  aoH 
and  harmonious,  or  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

d.  The  impressions  that  he  receives  from  pain  or 
pleasure  are  neither  strong  nor  lasting ;  and  he  ia  ut- 
terly ttnicquaintedwitballthepunctilioa  of  politaneas 
and  good  breeding. 

9.  As  to  fbcts  and  places  be  sometimes  remembers 
them,  and  sometimes  not ;  but  be  seems  not  to  have 
the  least  idea  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion. 

10.  He  delights  in  childish  amuaements;  and  those 
which  are  the  most  boisterous  please  him  best.  He  is 
continually  changing  them,  and  shifting  from  mie 
thi  nfr  to  another. 

Signed  by  Don  Francis  fieniore,  chief  physician 
to  the  king  and  kingdom ;  Don  Emmanuel  da 
la  Rosa,  imysician  to  tbe  queen ;  and  the  phy- 
sicians Casar  Ciribue,  Don  Thomas  Pinto,  Don 
Francis  Sarrao,  and  Don  Dominique  Ban  Beve- 
rino. 

JVW«4C,f.8S0. 

Bt  this  law  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  militia- 
man who  shall  have  been  accepted  and  enrolled  as  a 
substitute,  hired  man,  or  volunteer,  before  the  passing 
of  tbe  act,  or  who  shall  have  been  chosen  bv  lot,  whe- 
ther before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  shall,  when 
embodied,  or  called  out  into  actual  service,  and  order- 
ed to  march,  leave  a  fomily  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, the  overseers  shall,  by  order  of  soma  one  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  pay  out  of  the  poor's  rates  of  such 
parish  a  weekly  allowaiiee  to  such  fomily,  according 
to  tbe  usual  and  ordinary  price  of  labor  and  busband- 
iT  there ;  viz.  for  one  child  under  tbe  age  often  ]rears, 
the  price  of  one  day's  labor ;  for  two  children  under 
tbe  age  aforesaid,  tbe  price  of  two  days*  labor;  for 
three  or  four  children  under  the  age  aforesaid,  the 
price  of  three  dajrs*  labor ;  for  five  or  more  children, 
under  the  age  aforesaid,  tbe  (Nice  of  four  days'  labor ; 
and  for  the  wife  of  such  mihtia-man,  tbe  price  of  one 
day's  labor ;  but  that  the  fltmilies  of  such  men  only 
as  shall  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  of  tbe  substitutes,  hired 
men,  and  volunteers  alreadv  accepted  and  enrolled, 
shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  receive  any  such 
weekly  allowance.  For  removing  the  grievance  com- 
plained (^  in  tbe  above  petition,  it  is  enacted,  that 
where  treasurers  shall  reimburse  to  overseers  any 
money  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  on  account  of  the 
weekly  allowance  to  the  family  of  any  militia-nian 
serving  in  the  militia  of  any  county  or  place  other 
than  that  wherein  such  Aunily  shall  dwell,  they  are 
to  transmit  an  account  thereof,  siiined  by  some  jus- 
tice, for  tbe  place  where  such  fkmily  riiall  dwell,  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  county,  &c  in  the  militia  where- 
of such  militia-man  shall  serve,  who  is  thereupon  to 
pay  him  tbe  sum  so  reimbursed  to  such  overseers,  and 
the  same  to  be  allowed  in  his  accounts. 

MUe  4  D,  p.'SaS.       ^ 

Tbk  openings  to  be  made,  and  the  passages  lo  be 
improved  and  enlarged,  were  aseertaincMf  by  two 
acbedules  annexed  to  the  act.  With  respect  to  tbe 
houses,  buildings,  and  grounds  to  be  purchased,  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city,  in  com- 
mon-council assembled,  or  a  committee  appointed  by 
them,  were  empowered  to  fix  the  price  by  agreement, 
with  tbe  respective  proprietors,  or  otherwise  by  a 
Jury  in  the  usual  manner.  With  regard  to  party 
walls,  the  act  ordains,  that  the  proprietor  of  either 
adjoining  house  may  compel  the  propnetor  of  the  other 


to  agree  to  its  being  palled  down  aai  iiiani.  aad  ;sf 
a  moiety  of  the  expense  even  thoajgh  it  shooU  eoi  ^ 
necessary  to  puU  down  or  rehaud  either  of  ^-^ 
houses:  that  all  partv  walls  ataill  he  at  lesA  n. 
bricks  and  a  half  in  thjckaeaa,  ia  the  oellar.  scd  i«  ■ 
bricks  thick  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  garret -fiocr  1 
enacts,  that  it  any  decayed  honae  belongs  to  wnatt 
proprietors,  any  one  of  tbem,  who  is  damm  to  rr 
build,  may  oblige  the  otbera  to  ooocor.  and  jon  sr!) 
him  in  the  expanse,  or  pnrciiaae  their  sharei  at  i 
price  to  be  fixed  by  a  Jnry.  If  any  honaesboalifap^ 
after  be  presented  by  any  iaqueat,  or  grand  jary  a 
Lmidon,  as  being  in  a  ndnoaa  condition,  tte  eosn  / 
mayor  and  aldermen  is,  hy  xium  act,  emamtnA  h 
pull  it  down  at  the  expenae  of  tbe  groana  tudoni» 
As  to  damaged  pavementa,  not  aaflo^ntty  rrftind 
li^  the  proprietors  of  the  waxer-werfca,  aay  jasoo  (( 
toe  peace  m  London  is  vested  with  power,  vifoa  xiti' 
reflising  or  delaying  to  n»ake  it  good,  to  caeve  it  y. 
be  efifeetnally  relaid  with  good  materials  at  tbev  *i 
penae. 

AMs  4  £,  p.  8M. 

The  following  dedazation  noada  to  the  Aieiiai'tk 
oppoaition  will  render  the  raemoty  of  tbe  Isie  fhmr* 
of  Walea  dear  to  lateat  posterity  :— 

His  Kojral  highneas  baa  authorised  hwd  T.  sari  iv 
F.  D.  to  give  the  most  noeitive  aasoranees  to  tbe  cr: 
Uemea  in  the  opporition,  <^  has  npr^hi  isteoi^*: 
that  he  is  thoroughly  eonvioeed  of  the  discrasa  u,i 
calamities  that  have  befiillen,  and  every  da;f  are  arrr 
likely  to  befoll  this  country :  and  thernare  nvitM  a 
well-wishers  to  this  country  ahd  its  coastitBiiai  it 
coalesce  and  unite  with  him,  and  npoa  tbe  fDUoviBf 
principle  only. 

His  roval  highneas  prossiaea,  and  win  dedsre  a 
ofenljy  that  it  u  his  intention  totally  to  aMiik  i£> 
distinctions  ftn^  the  ftiture  of  parties;  aad  m  ftr  e 
liea  in  his  power,  and  as  aooo  aa  it  does  lie  a  h» 
power,  to  take  away  for  ever  all  lausuipiiw  fruA 
any  set  of  men  whatever  who  are  ftieadB  le  tbe  cos 
stitution ;  and  therefiwe  will  promote  far  tbe  pnan*. 
and  when  it  is  in  his  power  will  inunediatel^  fnst. 

First,  A  bill  to  empower  all  gentkanea  loaet  »i» 
ticea  of  tbe  peace  paying  land-tax  for  3ULftr  awwa 
in  any  county  where  he  Intenda  to  serve. 

Secondly,  His  royal  highncsn  promises,  h  Bke  m^ 
ner,  to  support,  and  forthwith  grant,  wbeaem  he 
shall  have  it  in  his  power,  a  bin  to  create  asd  €gMk 
lisb  a  numerous  and  eflhetaal  nilitia  tbroogbsst  tk 
kingdom. 

I'hirdly,  His  royal  bigbneaa  prooiaes.  is  like  star 
ner,  to  promote  and  support,  and  likewise  unai 
when  it  is  in  his  power,  a  hill  to  exetade  sB  mliun 
otteen  in  the  land-service  andtf  the  degiee  of  o^ 
neto  of  regiments,  and  in  tbe  sea-service  osdcr  tbr 
degree  of  rear-admiimls,  from  sitting  ia  the  hosK  ^^ 
commons. 

Fourthly,  His  royal  highness  promiset  ibst  br  viiS 
when  in  bis  power,  grant  inquiries  ialo  tbe  pni 
number  of  abuses  in  oflioea,  and  does  not  doaH  of  tbr 
assistance  of  all  honest  osea,  to  enable  tm  locetmi 
the  same  for  the  foture. 

Fifthly,  Bis  royal  highneas  promises,  aad  wiBflpp^* 
ly  declare,  that  he  wil!  make  no  agreemeat  vtik  k 
join  in  the  support  of  any  admiaistFitioa  rtite*^ 
without  pi«vlously  obtaining  the  abovMKstiowtf 
pointe  in  behalf  of  the  people,  aad  fbr  the  ake  of 
good  government.  Upon  these  oonditioas.ai'theN' 
conditions  only,  his  royal  highness  thiBto  k  k*" 
right  not  to  fiottbt  of  having  a  most  eoidiil  Mpport 
from  all  thoae  good  men  who  mean  their  wsstfytg 
this  eonstitution  well,  and  that  tbef  wiH  taeone  bp 
and  his  fomily*s  friends,  and  unite  wiib  his.  t»  F» 
mote  the  good  government  of  this  cooatif ;  m  ust 
they  will  follow  him,  upon  these  priadiriei.  Mbn 
court  and  out  of  coon ;  and  if  be  noold  live  tefcis) 
an  administration,  it  shooM  be  conposed.  «i^< 
distinction,  of  men  of  dirnily,  knowledge,  tsd yw 
ty.  His  royal  highness  further  promisee  la  seorpi « 
no  more,  if  oflered  to  him,  than  800,0001.  tartmeii 
list,  by  way  of  rent-chaige. 

Jhuwer  te  tke/trtfthkg  pnyisf 
The  lords  and  gentlenMn  to  whom  a  pafierlvb^ 
emnmnnicated,  containing  his  royal  b«fes«» 
prince's  gradons  intentions  apon  sereni  wifSir 
and  important  points,  of  the  greatest twswytsgtf 
the  honor  and  interest  of  his  mtJesiy^fDfsnMi 
and  abaotately  neeassary  ftn*  thi  tcsMriaf  wdpiy*^ 


Nons  TO  aMcxLunr. 


milUiff  the  tme  nm  m4  Mfn  of  pwHiiMi^  tk« 
iwrity  cf  omr  exealtont  oooatitulioo,  and  Um  .Iniipi- 
n«9  tod  welli^  of  the  whole  imUob,  do  therein  with 
the  greateat  uliefliction  obeerve,  and  moel  ^rateflilly 
acknowledge,  the  uorighuieea  avd  feaeroeitQr  of  hie 
Boyal  higho«ei*s  noVle  eeatioDienta  and  reeolutions. 
And  therefone  bee  leaTe  to  return  their  meet  dirtifiil 
and  humhle  tham  fiir  the  aave ;  |umI  to  aaeure  hie 
royal  highiuae  that  they  will  oonetantly  and  steadily 
uee  their  utooei  endeavors  te  support  thoee  hia  wiae 
ud  laltttanr  paraoefpi  that  the  throne  nMy  be 
rtrengtheoed,  relisuw  and  moralUy  encourand^  ftte- 
tion  and oorcngcion deetroyed,  the  purity  andeaMnoe 
9f  parliament  restored,  and  the  napiiioaaf  andvraUhre 
9f  our  oonaMttKiya  presented. 

When  the  above  anawer  waa  retufnad  to  the  prince, 
Lhere  were  present. 

Tht  Earftf  T.^TU  Eftri^  W.^TU  Sarl^S.-^ 
L»r4  F.—Urd  m—Sir  WaU  WU.  Wtnn$.—Skr 
J0kn  H.  a-'-mr  WtiM^r  ^.-^r  Mgbtrt  G^Mr>  #*. 
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UUioM  die  Oatohria  sbim  ah  intamatiipiia 

Aoppicatiasiivo  princiiw  G^o«|l9  T)ti|tio 

Regnuaa  Jaa»  ineiMie, 

Pontis  htijue,  in  repuMics  oomaMdun 

Urhiavoa  mnjeatanen 

(Iitta  tufa  twrante  hattQ) 

a  8.  P.  (I.  Ju  auaoepti. 

PrinuHB  lapiden  poauk 

Thomas  Cbittt,  lailsfK 

Pnstor; 

RoaaaTo  MTi.int,  arcUtacto. 

Utqiie  apud  poeteroe  extet  aBonnmaatjan 

Volujiutaa  suiB  erfa  vifuin, 

Cta^  vigore  ingenii,  aaimi  eonstanUa. 

Pvobitatis  et  virtutis  sos  felici  quldan  oonUfione, 

(Favante  Dea 

Fautlaque  Georgii  Beeundi  aaapidiat) 

Imperium  Britaanieum 

In  Asia,  Africa,  et  America 

Reetttuit.  auxit,  et  atabUivit ; 

Necnon  patric  antiquum  honocem  et  auctoiitatan 

Inter  Europe  gentes  inataaranit ; 

Civea  Londinensea,  uno  cooaenau* 

Hunic  ponti  inscribi  voluerunt  oomen 

OULIELMI  PITT. 

JVMsdO.p.  879. 

Tme  attempt  was  conducted  in  the  IMowlag  nan- 
ler,  having  doobtleas  heen  coMwrted  with  the  two 
uid  twenty  hoaiagea  who  resided  in  the  fort.  On  Ihe 
lixteenth  day  of  February,  two  Indian  woQen  u»- 
learing  at  Keowee,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river.  Jus. 
Dogbarty,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  fort,  went  out  to 
uk  ihem  what  news.  While  he  was  engaged  in  eon- 
rersation  with  these  fiunalee,  the  great  Indian  war- 
ior  Ocunnastota  Joined  tliem,  desiring  he  would  call 
he  commandii^s  officer,  to  whom  he  said  he  had  aome- 
bing  to  propoee.  Aoeoidlngly,  lieutenant  Cotymore 
ippearing,  accompanied  by  ensign  Bell, '  Dqghaxty, 
ind  Foster  the  interpreter,  Ocunnastota  told  him  he 
lad  something  of  consequence  to  impart  to  the  gov- 
irnor,  whom  he  nropoeed  to  visit,  and  desired  he 
night  be  atteAded  by  a  white  man  as  a  safeiguard. 
The  lieutenant  assuring  him  he  should  have  a  safe- 
guard, the  Indian  declared  he  would  then  goandeatcb 
I  horse  for  him ;  so  saying,  he  swung  a  bridle  twice 
iver  his  head,  as  a  signal ;  and  immediately  twenty- 
ive  or  thirty  nraskets,  from  difl^reni  ambuscades, 
vere  discharaed  at  the  English  offioem.  Mr.  Coty- 
iiore  receiyed  a  shot  in  his  left  breast,  and  in  a  few 
lays  expired ;  Mr.  BeU  was  wounded  in  the  caif  of 
he  leg,  and  the  interpreter  in  the  buttock.  Easi(^ 
tf  line,  who  remained  in  the  fort,  was  no  sooner  i7 
ormed  of  this  treachery,  than  be  ordered  the  aoldiers 
n  pbackle  the  hostagps ;  in  the  execution  of  which 
»rder  one  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  another 
mounded  in  his  forehead  with  a  tomahawk ;  circum- 
Unc4:8  which,  added  to  the  murder  of  the  lieutenant, 
ncetmed  the  garrison  to  sudi  a  degree,  that  it  was 
•ilyod  absolutely  neceesary  to  put  the  hoetKges  to 
leaih  without  further  hesitation.  In  ihe  evening  a 
larty  of  Indians  approached  the  fort,  and  firing  two 
>i?nal.pieees,  cried  aloud  in  the  Cherokee  language,— 
'  Ficht  manfully,  and  you  s^l  be  assisted.^  They 
Jien  bcf  an  an  attack,  and  continued  firing  all  night 
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doiv  tba  laa^  aiacaUoa. 


uBon  tha  ma,  wMfeont  oqim  i 
That  a  deaiga  was  ooncerted  Mtwaaa  them  and  the 
hoelagea  aMeai;ed  plainly  from  the  nature  of  the  aa- 
aault;  and  thtssuspicioB  was  converted  into  a  cartaaa- 
ty  next  day,  when  sonseof  the  garriapn.  searching  the 
anartment  in  which  the  hoetagea  lay,  found  a  bottio 
of  poiaoB,  pcobaMydcaianed  to  be  eouitied  into  the 
well,  and  several  tomahawks  buried  In  the  earth ; 
which  weapona  had  heen  privately  conveyed  to  them 
by  their  frieadi,  who  weie  pennitied  to  visit  them 
withaat  intorfoption.  On  the  thkd  day  of  Btardi,  the 
fort  of  Niaaty-aia  waa  attacked  h^  twe  hundred  Cher 
ote  Indiana  with  mnaketiy,  which  had  Kttle  or  ao 
eifecl;  aa  thai  thery  ware  fonad  to  retim  with  aane 
loaa,  and  fevnafad  themaalma  oa  the  open  eoaatigr. 
burning  and  rava^ng  all  the  houses  aad  plaacations 
beloi^ng  to  Bag lish  aettlaas  in  thia  part  of  the  coun- 
try, aad  an  along  the  frontieia  of  Virginia.  Not  coa- 
teated  with  pillaging  and  deatjooyiac  their  habita- 
tions, thay  wantoned  in  the  moat  horrible  barbarities : 
and  their  motions  wwe  sp  secret  and  sudden,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  inhabitanta  to  know  where 
the  atom,  srould  bunt,  or  take  paopar  piacautiona  for 
thair  own  defeacft;  ao  thatagreat  numharof  the  hack 
aattlamanis  ware  totaUv  ahaadoaad. 

JVMf  4  H,  p.  874. 

TBaia(Riaoa  of  Uaabac.  during  the  winter,  repair- 
i6d  above  ame  huadsed  houeaa,  which  had  been  oao- 
HbA  by^tha  Sngliah  cannon,  built  eight  redoubia  of 


wbo^  raiaad  fi^ot-baaka  along  tlw  ramparts,  opei 
eatbraeuraa,  aiounted  artillery,  blocked  up  aU  the 
ajrenuea  of  ttpe  auburba  with  a  atockade,  removed  ele- 
vea  moalha'  proviaioas  intp  the  hiaheat  parte  of  the 
■city,  and  formed  a  magaaine  of  four  thousand  fos- 
4}iaaa>    Tw«  hundred  oiea  weca  poatad  at  Saiot  Foix. 
and  tariae  tju  number  at  Lorette.    Several  hundred 
men  marcheo  to  Baint  Auauftin,  brought  off  the  ene- 
my's advancad  fuard,  witn  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
and  disarmed  the  inhahiunta.    By  these  precautions 
the  iBotiona  of  the  FTaneh  were  obeerved,  the  avennee 
of  (Quebec  were  covered,  and  their  dominion  secured 
ovar  eleven  nadahea,  which  Aimiahed  them  with  some 
fresh  provMoaa,  and  other  neoessairiea  for  subsist- 
ence.   8&xjteea  llmuaand  cords  of  wood  being,  wanted, 
for  the  hoepitals,  guards,  and  quartexa,  and  the  method* 
of  traaaporMoc  U  flran  the  iaia  of  Orleans  being  found 
slow  aad  diffioHlt,  on  account  of  the  floating  ice  in  the 
rivac,  a  sufficient  number  of  hand-sledges  were  made, 
and  two  hundred  wood  fellers  eat  at  work  in  the 
forest  of  Saint  Foix,  where  plenty  of  Aiel  way  obuia 
ed  aad  thought  into  the  eeveral  renmenta  Yn  the  men 
that  were  not  upon  duly^  ▲  aetachment  of^two  hun- 
dred, men  being  sent  to  the  other  si<jb  of  Um  river,  dis- 
armed the  inhabUaata,  and  compelled  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance :  by  this  step  the  English  became 
maatert  of  the  southern  side  ofthe  St.  XJuirence,  and 
were  aupplied  with  good  quantities  of  fresh  provision. 
The  advanced  poaia  of  the  enemy  were  established  at 
Point  au  Tremble,  St.  Auguatin.  aad  Le  Calvaire ; 
the  oMtin  body  of  their  army  quartered  between  TToia 
Rivierca  and  Jaques  (^uartier.  Their  general,  haviqg 
formed  the  deeign  of  attacking  (Stuebec  in  the  wiater^ 
began  to  provide  anow-ahoee  or  rackets,  scaling-lad- 
ders and  nscines,  aad  make  aM  the  necessary  prepa- 
raftoaa  foe  Hail  eotccvriie.   Ha  took  poapeasioa  of 
Point  Levi,  whew  he  foriped  a  awigazine  of  provi- 
sions; great  part  of  which,  however,  (eU  into  the 
hittdaoc  the  Engliah;  for.  aaaoon  aa  the  river  was 
froiaa  over,  brigadier  Murray  dispatched  thitlier  two 
hunored  men;  at  whoee  approach  the  enemy  aban- 
doned thair  magaaine,  and  retreated  with  great  pre- 
cipitation. Here  the  detachment  took  poet  in  a  church 
until  they  could  buiU  two  wooden  redoubts,  and 
nuNJAt  them  with  artillery.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
enemy  returning  With  a  greater  force  to  recover  the 
poet,  aome  battaliona.  with  the  light  infoatry.  march- 
ed over  the  ice,  in  order  to  cut  crioT  their  eommunica- 
tion;  but  they  fled  with  great  eonfosion,  and  after 
wards  took  post  at  St.  Michael,  at  a  considerable  dii> 
tance  forther  down  the  river.    They  now  resolved  to 
postpone  the  siege  of  Ouebec,  that  they  might  carr)' 
it  on  in  a  more  regular  manner.  They  began  to  rig  their 
ships!  repair  their  small  craft,  build  galleys,  caat  bombs 
and  boUeta,  and  prepare  foaeinea  and  gahioaa;  while 
brigadier  Murray  emplc^od  his  men  In  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  vigoroua  defonce.  He  sent  out  a  detach 
ment,  who  surprised  the  enemy's  noata  at  Saint  Au- 
guatin, Maiaon  Bruise,  aad  Le  Calvaire,  where  they 
took  ainety  priaonera.   Be  afterwarda  ordarad  the 
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ngttt  ioftntry  U»  poneti  and  fivtMy  Gape  Hoiige,  to 
prevent  the  enemy**  landing  at  that  place,  ae  well  at 
to  be  nearer  at  band  to  obeerve  tbeir  motions;  bat 
when  the  fttwt  brolEe  up,  eo  that  thdr  ehipi  eould  fhll 
4»wn  the  river,  they  landed  at  St.  Ancuatin ;  and  the 
Euflish  poete  were  abandoned  one  aner  another,  the 
detadunente  rearing  without  lose  into  the  city. 

trim*  JtRnitUr  ruUSng  at  CA«  ffkg*4  t$  U»  MmM 
kifkmeu  Prince  Ltmi*  tf  AnciwiPtdfc,  {»  aanoM*  ia 
(JUt  wJkt«ik  to  kifkmmt  Aad  ieOoend  on  the  part  ^ 
Um  Britmwnie  JHjegtf  and  tk»  King  ^  /Viwtia,  m 
fJU  SSa  ^  AbvMaWr,  1750,  to  tta  fliliiM«ri  ^(A«  M- 
tigsrt^  ptWMt. 

Tjaaia  Britannic  and  Pniaian  majeities  having 
thought  proper  to  make  known,  by  the  declaration 
delivered,  on  tbeir  part,  at  the  Hague  the  SSth  of  No- 
vember last  past,  to  the  ambassadon  and  ministers 
of  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburgb,  and  Versailles, 
residing  there, 

**  That  being  sincerely  derirous  of  contributing  to 
the  re<establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity,  they 
were  ready  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  the  place  that 
shall  be  Judged  the  most  convenient,  in  order  to  treat 
there  of  thia  important  object  with  those  which  the 
belligerent  parties  shall  think  proper  to  authorise  on 
their  side  for  attaining, so  salutary  an  end/* 

Her  majesty  the  empreis  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  her  miO^*ty  the  empress  of  all  the  Russiss, 
and  his  mi^Mtv  the  most  Christian  king,  equally  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  contributing  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  public  tranquillity,  on  a  solid  and 
equitable  fboting,  declare  in  return, 

"  That  his  m^esty  the  Catholic  king  having  been 
pleased  to  ofl^  his  mediation  in  the  war  wh^  had 
subsisted  for  some  years  between  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  war  having  besides  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  which  the  two  empresses,  with  their 
allies,  have  likewise  carried  on  for  some  years  against 
the  king  of  Ftussla ; 

"  His  most  Christian  mi^Mty  i»  ready  to  treat  of  his 

Srticular  peace  with  En^and,  through  the  good  of- 
es  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  whose  mediation  he  has 
a  pleasure  in  accepting. 

"  As  to  the  war  which  regards  directly  his  Prussian 
mi^esty,  their  m^esties,  the  empress  queen  of  Hun- 
garv  and  Bohemia,  the  empress  of  all  the  Bussias, 
and  the  moot  Christian  king,  are  disposed  to  agree  to 
the  appointing  the  congress  proposed.  But  as,  by  ▼ii'- 
tue  of  their  treaties,  they  cannot  enter  into  any  en- 
gagement relating  to  peace  but  in  conjunction  with 
their  allies,  it  win  be  necessary,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  explain  themselves  definitively 
npon  that  subject,  that  their  Britannic  and  Prussian 
majesties  should  previously  be  pleased  to  cause  their 
invitation  to  a  congress  to  be  made  to  all  the  powers 
that  are  directly  engaged  in  war  against  the  king  of 
Prussia ;  and  namely,  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Po- 
land, elector  of  Bazony,  as  likewise  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  ought  specifically  to  be  in- 
Tited  to  the  ftiture  congress.'* 

,WMs4K,f.889. 

Otn  ^  «  ^^JHftar  frvm  Uu  MarqvU  ^  Chranif  Is  Oe 
Earl  tf  BMem$$t§. 

My  Lord, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfliction  that  I  have  thb 
honor  of  acquainting  your  lordship  of  the  success  of 
the  hereditary  prince  yesterday  morning. 

General  Sporcken's  corps  marched  from  the  camp  at 
Kalie  to  Liebenau,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-ninth;  the  hereditary  prince  followed  the 
same  evening  with  a  body  of  troops,  among  irtiich 
were  the  two  English  battalions  of  grenadiers,  the 
two  of  Highlander*,  and  four  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
Cope*s  and  Conway's. 

The  army  was  under  arms  all  day  on  the  thirtieth, 
and  about  eleven  at  night  marched  off,  in  six  columns, 
to  Liebenau.  About  five  the  next  morning,  the  whole 
army  assembled,  and  formed  on  the  heights  near 
Corbeke.  The  hereditary  prince  was,  at  this  time, 
marching  in  two  columns,  in  order  to  turn  the  ene- 
my*s  left  flank ;  which  he  did  by  marching  to  Donhel- 
bourg,  leaving  Klein-Eder  on  his  left,  and  forming  in 
two  lines,  with  the  left  towards  Dossel,  and  his  right 
near  Grimbeck,  opposite  to  the  left  flank  of  the  ene- 
my, whose  position  was  with  the  left  to  the  high  hill 
near  QflSendorf,  and  their  right  to  Warbourg,  into 
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wMeh  place  they  bad  flang 

reditaiy  prince  immediately  attached  tke 

flank,  and,  after  a  very  sharp  dk^Ce,  oMifedl 

give  way,  and,  by  a  contintial  fire,  kept  flfaecii 

to  flail  back  upon  Warbouig.    The  amy  waa'at 

time  marching  with  the  greatest  diltgeooe  lo 

the  enemy  in  ftont ;  but  the  iaihnlry  oooM 

up  in  time :  general  Waldegrave,  nt  tbe  head  of  the 

British,  pressed  tbeir  march  as  mucb  as  pnasiMs  :  do 

troops  eould  show  more  eagemeas  to  get  mp  tfcaa  the; 

showed.  Many  of  tbe  men,  ftiMn  tbe  heat  of  the 

ther,  and  over-straining  themselves  to 

morassy  and  very  difficult  grouiid, 

down  on  their  mardi. 

General  Hostyn,  Who  was  at  the 
idi  cavalry  that  was  formed  on  tbe 
Aintry  on  tbe  otber  aide  of  a  large 
ing  the  duke*s  orders  to  come  op  with  the 
fttst  as  possible,  made  so  mocfa  exneditkm,  htvagiBc 
them  up  at  ftill  trot,  though  tbe  diataaoe  was  near 
five  miles,  that  tbe  British  cavalry  bad  tte  hanpiaa» 
to  arrive  in  time  to  abate  tbe  alory  of  the  day,havwf 
aucceaaftally  charged  asveral  tiaaas  both  the  emaaf^ 
cavalry  and  infaatrv. 

I  should  do  ti^osiioe  tothe  geDeral  oOeera.  toeverr 
officer  and  private  man  of  the  cavalry,  if  I  did  >^ 
beg  your  lordship  would  assure  has  m^^sty  that  ao^ 
thing  could  exceed  their  gallant  bdiavior  oa  that  oc 
csaion. 

Capuin  Phillips  made  so  modi  expeditioai  sritb  k» 
cannon,  as  to  have  an  opporUlnity.  by  a  sevcfc  caa 
nonade,  to  oblige  those  who  bad  paaind  the  Dymel 
and  were  Ibrmeid  on  tbe  otber  aide,  to  retiie  with  the 
utmost  nrecinitation. 

I  received  nis  serene  tai^ness^s  otdera  yestndsT.  a 
the  evening,  to  pass  tbe  nver  after  tbeoi,  with  tweHr 
British  battalions,  and  ten  equadrona,  and  am  bd« 
encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Wilda,  abost  Itaar  aaiJe 
f^om  Warbourg,  on  tbe  beigtata  of  which  their  graa^ 
army  is  encamped. 

M.  de  Muy  is  now  retiring  fltmi  the  heigfals sf  Volk- 
Missen,  where  he  lay  under  arms  last  ni^t,  tawardi 
Wolfldiagen.  I  cannot  give  your  loffdship  aay  aeea»&t 
of  the  loss  on  either  side.  Captain  Faocitt,  whom  I 
send  off  with  this,  shall  get  all  tbe  iotelUgeaee  he  caa 

upon  this  bead  befbre  be  sets  off  

I  am,  ice  GEAHBT. 

Sstardey  smth ja^,  mx  ti'eUek. 

P.  8.— As  I  had  not  an  oppovtaattv  of  wemtiwm  of 
captain  Faneitt  so  soon  as  i  intendBd.  I  ofieaed  bt 
lettw  to  aoouaint  your  tordship  that  I  have  Just  jian- 
ed  the  grana  army  with  my  detartnaenu 

JVW«4L,p.95 

Ths  Germans  are  in  general  bat  iDfifleteot  asp 
neers.  and  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  btmiisg. 
On  this  occasion  the  Austrian  general  had  no  otiirr 
prospect  than  that  of  carrying  tbe  place  by  a  sodden 
attack,  or  intimidating  count  Tavenaein,  the  co«cn- 
or,  to  an  immediate  aurrender:  for  be  ka«w  the  timt- 
sian  army  was  at  a  considerable  diataace ;  and  jadgei. 
fh>m  the  character  of  prince  Henry  of  Pi  iiwsi  a.  thai  br 
would  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  place  kwg  befiwp  n 
would  be  taken  aoeordiog  to  the  nsoal  tanm,    lads 
enced  by  these  considerations,  wben  he  bad  iav««tei 
the  town,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  spuif j  lar 
that  his  army  consisted  of  fifty  battalioaa*  aad  four 
score  squadrons ;  that  the  Hossiaa  army,  aawasbee 
to  seventy-five  thousand  men,  was  withia  three  dav? 
march  of  Breslau ;  that  no  snooor  could  be  expectrJ 
fhnn  the  king  of  Prueaia,  encamped  aa  he  was  ee  cb'' 
otber  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  overawed  by  the  aiaqr  of 
count  Daun  ;  that  prince  Henry,  fkr  fraa  heiag  ta  a 
condition  to  bring  relief,  would  not  be  aUe  to  Aasd 
hia  ground  against  the  Riusiana ;  that  nii'alsa  bei&f 
ui  open  mercantile  town  (not  a  Ibnress)  eoald  not  br 
dilbnded  without  contravening  the  estabMsed  n,)m 
of  war ;  and  therefore  tbe  governor,  in  case  of  chici 
nacy,  bad  no  reason  to  expect  an  hoDoraUe  capttaii 
tion,  the  benefit  of  which  was  now  oOered.  He.  at  tir 
aame  time,  sent  a  memorial  to  tbe  civil  magMtiaiM. 
threatening  tbe  town  with  destructMHi,  whiA  cmJd 
by  no  other  means  be  prevented  than  ty  joiaiag  v^tb 
the  inhabitants  in  persuading  the  goveraor  Id  em 
brace  immediately  the  terma  that 
Count  Taveasein,  instead  of  being  intiaBidaia£ 
encouraged  by  these  menaces,  which  implied  aa  9f 
nrebenaion  in  Laadohn  that  the  place  woaM  be  re 
lieved.    He  therefore  replied  to  tbe  — »—-»«—  be  bu 
received,  that  Breslaa  was  not  aiaqply  a  oescaaci^ 
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t,  bat  ot|^  to  te  eoniiderad  as  a  plaeeof  itraiiftli, 
m  beiiif  ■urrouiided  with  worka  and  w«t  ditebea ; 
hat  the  Auauiaaa  theniMlvea  had  defended  it  aa  aocta 
tfter  the  battle  of  Lina,  in  tbe  year  one  Ikouaand 
«WD  hundred  and  fliW*ae?en ;  that  tbe  king  hii  maa- 
er  hatinf  commanded  him  to  defend  the  plaoe  to  the 
•at  extremity,  he  eould  neither  comply  with  general 
Laadohn's  propoaala,  nor  ]Niy  the  Icaat  regard  to  hie 
Juneat  of  deetrojring  the  town ;  aa  he  had  not  been  in< 
Justed  with  the  care  of  the  hooaea,  but  with  tbe  de- 
fence of  the  fortifesationa.  Tbe  Austrian  convinced 
Him,  that  aame  evening,  that  he  threatened  nothing 
!Nit  vriiat  he  meant  to  perferm.  He  opened  tdM  batte- 
ies,  and  poured  in  upon  the  town  a  moet  terrible 
liiowrer  of  homba  and  red-hot  bulleta,  which  continued 
till  midnight.  During  thia  dreadful  diaeharge,  which 
llled  the  plaoe  with  horror  and  deaolation,  he  attempt- 
9d  tbe  out-wnta  br  aaaaalt.  The  CMnta  nttaekedtha 
oovered-wav  in  dlnrant  niaeea  with  their  nanal  im« 
peCiMiaitf ;  oat  weM  repuiaad  with  eonaiderable  loaa, 
bj  Urn  eoadact  nad  waolntioa  of  tha  govaraor  •m 


garriaoB.  Theae  proceedinga  having  made  no  impraa- 
■ion  on  Taveniein,  the  beaieging  general  had  recourse 
again  to  negotiation ;  and  oflbred  tbe  most  flattering 
articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  rejected  with  dis- 
dain. The  governor  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the 
destractioB  of  the  town  had  made  no  change  in  hie 
rescriution;  though  it  was  a  practice  contrary  to  the 
law  of  arms,  aa  well  as  to  the  dictates  of  comsBon  hu- 
manity, to  begin  the  siege  of  a  fortress  by  raining 
the  inhabitants;  Anally,  he  assured  him  he  wonla 
wait  for  him  upon  the  ramparts,  and  defend  the  place 
to  the  ntmoat  of  his  power.  His  observation  was  cer- 
tainly Just :  nothing  could  be  more  influnously  inhu- 
man than  this  practice  of  nsaking  war  upan  the  help- 
lees  unarmed  inhabitanta  of  a  town  which  has  the 
mislbrtune  to  be  beleaguered ;  yet  the  besiMer  plead- 
ed the  ezampla  of  the  PrusBian  monarch,  who  had  be- 
fof»  acted  the  same  tragedy  at  Dieaden.  Landohn  be- 
ing thus  set  at  deflaaee,  continued  to  batter  and  bom- 
bard; and  aevwal  iiibaaqQeBt  aminlta  were  given  to 
ihaf 
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•  A. 

«rc0rm  (Hami)iu>.D)  earl  of,  leeompaniM  king  James 

0  Ireland,  913,  •§te  E. 

«rcromJWe,  general,  appointed  to  suoeeed  general 

<birley,  605.  Situation  of  aflkira  in  North  America 

in  hit  arrival  at  Albanjr,  608.    He  eueeeeda  to  the 

iiief  command  in  America,  723^ 

erdeen^  (Gordon^  earl  of,  attends  the  duke  of  Com- 

lerland  at  Aberdeen,  480. 

ingdm^  (Bertie^  earl  o^  created  a  priyy-oonnsellorf 

ir:l.    Oppoeee  the  septennial  act,  339.    Presents  a 

leiition  from  the  University  of  Oxifbrd,  as  to  quar- 

ering  soktiers,  331.    His  motion  oonceming  the 

kottiflh  election  of  the  sixteen  peers,  407. 

(«s.  Richard,  his  ezamiuaiion  as  to  the  East-India 

'.ninpany's  charter,  104. 

duon,  Mr.  appointed  secretary  of  state,  333. 

mro/tjr,  courts  oC  for  the  trial  of  oAnoes  commit* 

«id  at  sea,  to  be  held  twice  a  year,  770. 

olphus,  Frederic  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 

EU.    Conspiracy  discovered  to  ma|ie  him  absolute, 

>17.    He  threatens  to  abdicate,  ib.    His  forces  in- 

rade  Prussian  Pomerania,  684,  689.    His  general's 

ledaration,  ib.    Some  of  his  territories  seized  by 

he  Prussians,  ib.    His  answer  to  the  landgrave  of 

leme-Cassel,  090.  Advantages  gained  by  his  troops 

n  Pomerania,  894.    Their  further  operations  there, 

98. 

vacates^  the  faculty  of,  reprimanded  for  fhvoring 

he  duke  of  Hamilton*s  protest  and  address,  183. 

ilecei  ves  a  medal  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoige.  889k 

rtcon  and  Indian  company  established  in  Scotland, 

06.    Addressed  against  by  the  English  parliament, 

15.    Abandoned  by  king  William,  143.    Make  a 

«ttlemeot  at  Darien,  147.    Compelled  to  quit  it, 

149.    Causes  a  national  ferment,  133. 

trade,  measures  taken  with  regard  to,  507, 

ai,  706. 

Vy,  count  d*,  his  memorial  to  the  Dutch,  concern- 

ni;  the  English  cruisers,  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  718. 

lis  counter-memorial  to  that  of  England,  839. 

fuilUm^  duke  of,  marches  aninst  general  Bllgh, 

15.  His  politeness  to  the  English  offlcers,  717.  As- 

emUes  a  body  offerees  for  tte  invasion  of  Britain, 

W. 

t!ebi«,  Mr.  resigns  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the 

!zcbequer,  353.    Expelled  the  bouse  of  commons, 

md  sent  to  the  tower  on  aocoont  of  the  South-Sea 

cheme,  354. 

r,  isle  of,  taken,  648. 

ila-  CkaptiU^  redectjona  on  the  peace  of,  513.    Re- 

nicinga  for,  ib. 

teny,  in  New-Tork,  described,  566. 

^emarte^  (Keppel)  earl  of,  eclines  Portland  in  king 

Yilliam's  fkvor,  139, 143.  Defeated  at  Denain,  S96. 

,  (Keppel)  eari  of,  our  ambassador  to  France, 

eclaims  some  English  traders  taken  by  the  F^nch 
n  America.  553.  He  is  trifled  with  at  Paris,  555. 
lis  death,  573. 

ierani,  cardinal,  his  letter  eoneeming  Sir  George 
lyncf's  attacking  the  Sjpanish  fleet,  34L 
enation  act  paseied  against  the  Scotch,  S19. 
'ied  army  assembles  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
70.  Skirmishes  with  the  French,  671.  Passes  the 
Veser,  ib.  Worsted  at  Hastenbeck  by  the  French, 
73.  Retreats  to  Hoya,  ib.  And  thence  to  Stade,  674. 
)iiipersod  by  the  convention  of  Cloeter-Seven,  ib. 
leaMcmbled  under  prince  Ferdinand,  894.  Obtains 
ome  advantages  over  the  Ftanch,  whom  it  obliges  to 
vacuate  part  of  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  ib.  Bdt 
s  clieckea  at  Zell,  ib.  Skirmishes  with  the  French, 
35.  Harasses  the  French  in  their  retreat,  736. 
'awes  the  Rhine,  and  obtains  divers  advanuues 
•vpf  them,  ib.  Gains  the  battle  of  Crevelt,  737. 
Vfeated  at  Saogershausen,  738.  Worsts  M.  de 
'hevert  at  Meer,  ib.  Repasses  the  Rhine,  739.  Can- 
'^n I'd  in  the  landgraviatf  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  bish- 
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oprics  of  Munster,  Haderbom,  and  Bildesheim,  740. 
Skirmishes  between  them  and  the  enemy,  826^ 
Worsted  at  Bergen,  887.  Harassed  in  retreating,  ib.^ 
DeliBats  the  French  at  Minden,  8S9,  and  Coveldt, 
ib.  Complaints  of  its  violating  the  neutrality  of 
the  Dutch  territories,  839.  Skirmishes  between  it 
and  the  French,  886, 886.  Defeated  at  Corbacb,  ib. 
Victorious  at  Exdorff,  889.  Skixmishea  with  the 
French,  800. 

.tesrica,  troops  in,  suliiiected  to  the  mutiny  act,  919, 
mau  WW.  Maritime  laws  of  England  extended  to 
it,  598.  And  the  power  of  enlisting  indented  ser- 
vants, ib.  Scheme  for  making  salt  in  it,  719,  luu 
8.-4ee  Wut  IntUes. 

,  North,  general  view  of  the  Britiah  colonies 
in  it,  565.    ^ 

dfsUarft,  general*  reduces  Cape  Breton,  783.  Returns 
to  Kew%nglaod,  and  sets  out  for  Albany,  796.  Re- 
ceives the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  780. 
Takes  possession  of  Ticonderoca  and  Crown  P<nnt, 
807.  Embarks  on  Lake  Cbampiain,  806-  His  opera- 
tions there,  and  after  his  return  to  Crown  Point, 
ib.  He  arrives  at  OswqfO,  877.  Sails  down  the 
rivar  St.  Laurence,  and  reduces  the  Ftanch  fort  at 
Isle  Royale,  ib.    He  takes  Montreal,  878. 

JSn4eri0iL,  the  printer,  bis  trial  and  execution  for 
treasonous  libels  afrainst  government,  98. 

jSndreuM^  captain,  his  engagement  with  part  of  a 
French  sqoadron,  570. 

Ang9l^  captain,  his  success,  788. 

AMflewif^  (Annesley)  evi  of«  withdraws  himself  from 
ue  Tories,  307.    But  renins  them,  ib. 

JingriOy  resolutions  taken  against  him,  614.  His  fort 
of  G«riah  taken,  and  fleet  destroyed,  ib. 

.Amu,  ipooglas)  earl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Steen- 

JHMatiCotken^  prince  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  allies, 


J§nkaU'De$M*,  (Manriee)  prince  of,  coUeets  a  Prus- 
sian army,  068.  Which  he  conducts  into  Bohemia, 
665.  His  advanced  posts  at  Pima  attasked  by  the 
Austrians,  680.  He  is  sent  to  secure  Berlin,  684. 
Conducts  the  third  division  of  the  Prussians  into 
Moravia,  741.  Is  wounded  and  taken  at  Hocb- 
kirchen,  745.    His  conduct  at  Minden,  829. 

Mtngo.  in  the  East-Indies,  described,  561. 

Jinjmk,  (Philip)  duke  of.  succeeds  to  the  Spanish  throne 
1^  the  name  of  Philip  Y .  157. 

wfanoBM^,  the  cahoceiro  of,  his  equivocal  conduct, 
657. 

dfsnandaiS,  (Johnson)  eari  of,  discovers  a  Jacobite 
plot,  44.  Created  jresident  of  the  Scottish  council, 
105.    Opposes  the  union,  839. 

wfanapofis,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  inhabiunts  of  rebel, 
554,  and  are  reduced  by  mi^or  Laurence,  ib. 

wftiM,  daughter  to  James  duke  of  York,  has  a  revenue 
settled' upon  her,  43.  Dissensions  between  the 
queen  and  her,  79.  Reconciliation  between  her  and 
king  William,  101.  Her  son  dies,  155.  She  succeeds 
to  the  throne,  179.  Resolves  to  fulfil  her  predeces- 
sor's engagements  with  the  allies,  180.  Her  inclina- 
tion to  the  Tories,  181.    She  declares  war  against 

.  France,  ib.  Warm  opposition  to  her  ministry  in 
Scotland,  188.  She  fl^moints  commissioners  to  treat 
of  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  184.  Procures  the 
Duieb  to  put  a  stop  to  their  correspondence  and 
commerce  with  Friuiee  and  Spain,  191.  Receives  a 
remonstrance  from  the  lords  oonceminc  Lovai^ 
plot,  807.  Grants  the  first  flruits  and  tenths  to  the 
poor  clw|y,  909.  Bill  for  a  regency  in  case  of  her 
death,  SSK  She  nominates  commissioners  to  treat 
of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  831.  Re,)eets  the 

Stjposals  of  France,  838.  Ratifies  the  union,  845. 
Ives  audience  to  a  Muscovite  ambassador,  lb.  The 
nation  generally  discontented  with  her  Whig  min- 
istry, 9^.  She  grants  an  act  of  grace,  861.  An  in- 
eAsetual  treaty  between  her  and  France,  963.  She 
ebanges  her  ministry,  974.    Raoeives  a  repreaenta 
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tion  from  tbe  oommoiw  of  ber  late  miDittry '•  embei* 
ilenMBU,  878.  Negotiation  between  ber  and  Fraoee* 
988.  8be  creates  twelve  new  peers,  266.  CoaferencM 
opened  at  Utrecbt  between  her  minieteri  and  those 
of  Louts  XIV.  980.  Her  owasviee  obstructed  bj 
tbe  allies,  990.  She  demands  kintPbiiip's  renun- 
ciation of  tbe  crown  of  France,  991.  Keoeives  a 
loyal  address  from  the  eommons,  993.  Communi- 
cates tlie  plan  of  peace  to  both  houses  of  parlia* 
ment,  ib.  Progress  of  ber  negotiation  at  Utrecht, 
997, 999.  Where  peace  is  concluded  between  her 
and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  ib.  Upon  which  rtw  is 
congratdla'ted  by  parliament,  300.  Bobstanee  of  the 
^  treaty  bet%raen  her  and  Louis,  ib.  She  receives  a 
representation  fh>m  the  Scottish  members,  touebini 
tbe  hardshins  of  the  anion,  301.  She  is  petitionea 
b^  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkirk,  303.  Sentu  oommis- 
sioners  to  see  its  fortifications  demolished,  and  the 
harbor  flUed  up,  ib.  Procures  tbe  enlaraement  of 
the  Protestanu  from  the  French  galleys,  id.  Treaty 
net  ween  her  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  305.  Her  an- 
swer to  the  address  to  set  a  price  on  the  chevalier's 
head,  307.  Her  death  and  character,  310.  Instances 
of  her  munificence,  376. 

iAiMR,  commodore,  sails  for  the  South-Sea,  490.  His 
return  and  account  of  his  voyage,  406.  He  and  ad- 
miral Warren  defeat  and  take  a  Ifeencb  squadron, 
496.    Created  a  lord,  ib. 

,  lord,  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  646. 
Steers  with  Sir  Edward  Hawke  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, 711.  Several  vessels  (friven  ashore  by  some  of 
his  cruisers,  717. 

Antti*,  John,  Esq.  taken  into  custody  as  a  Jacobite, 
393. 

jtnUuU,  M.  d\  taken  prisoner,  564. 

JtiUi^alUean  jrivateer  takes  a  French  East-India 
ship,  659.    Petition  of  the  owners  of,  70S. 

.^iifrisi,  (Macdonald)  earl  of,  his  regiment  reflised  ac- 
cess into  Londonoerry,  39.  Warrant  to  apprehend 
him.  397. 

JhUrohu^  captain,  hip  success,  788. 

Jlpcki,  M.  d',  worsted  ^by  admiral  Pococke,  730.  He 
retires  to  the  island  of  Bourbon,  ib.  Defeated  a 
third  time  by  admiral  Pococke,  899. 

Apratin,  genera),  takes  Memel,  (m.  Engafes  mare- 
schal  Lehwald  at  Norkitten,  669.  Makes  a  hasty 
retreat  from  Prussia,  ib.    Diegraced  and  tried,  738. 

Aquiln  French  man-of-war  destroyed,  095. 

Aram,  Eugene,  an  account  of,  784. 

jf  reot,  dispute  about  the  goveniment  of  the  province 
of,  568.    The  whole  reduced  by  colonel  Coote,  885. 

Artmberr,  duke  of,  takes  Gabel,  678.  Worsted  by 
prince  Henry  of  Prussia  near  Pretsch,  835. 

Aretkusa,  F^'ench  frigate,  taken,  788. 

Argjfle,  (Campbell)  earl  of,  sent  bv  the  Scottish  con- 
vention to  invest  William  and  Mary  with  the  gov- 
ernment, 35,  Withdraws  from  the  coalition,  44. 
Created  a  duke.  157. 

,  (Campbell)  duke  of,  sent  commissioner  to  the 

Scottish  parliament,  331.  Drives  the  left  wine  of 
the  French  army  from  their  intrenchments  at  Mai- 
plaquet,  965.  Appointed  general  in  Spain,  981.  His 
reasons  for  desiring  a  dissolution  of  the  union  with 
Hcotland.  303.  He  engages  the  earl  of  Mar  at  Dum- 
Maine,  335.  Disgraced,  389.  Supports  the  bill  against 
tbe  bishop  of  Rochester,  361.  Opposes  the  bill  for 
punishing  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  riots  there,  414. 
And  the  convention  with  Spain,  435.  Resigns  his 
places,  433.  His  speech  on  the  army,  ib.  Reaccepts 
his  places,  and  lays  them  down,  443.  His  death,  481. 
note  L 

,  (Campbell)  duke  of.  bis  remarks  on  the  bill  for 


the  British  fishery,  590 
Argenwn,  M.  d\  removed  from  his  oflioe  in  the  Freneh 

ministry,  661. 
Amuntieru,  M.  d\  assists  in  passing  tbe  Weser,  678. 

Takes  possession  of  Gottingen,  ff74.    Worsted  by 

the  hereditary  prince,  830.    His  attempts  to  relieve 

Munster,  ib. 
Armiger,  brigadier,  attends  general  Hopson  to  the 

West  Indies,  798. 
Arran,  (Hamilton)  earl  of,  sent  to  the  Tower,  17. 
— < — ,  lord  Charles  Butler,  created  earl  of,  and  lord 

Butler  of  Weslon.  914,  ncU  K. 
Artists,  eminent,  an  account  of,  909. 
Arts,  4tc  societies  instituted  for  the  encouragement 

of,  TtB. 
Askby  and  JVkiu,  constables  of  Aylesbury,  their  case, 

for  refusing  to  receive  votes  for  members,  306, 990. 
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AJUsA,  Mr.  taken,  tried. 
for  a  oonspiracy  agaiiM  the  l 

AssistUs,  treaty  with  Q/min  raiiflod, 
586.  

AsU  snasisw  seat  to  tbe  Eaat^Iadicai,  881. 

Asflmm  for  orphans  instiCatod,  781. 

AUUons,  (Ginekel)  eart  o£,  reduoeta  At  Mam,  tt.  ft 

.  feats  the  Irish  at  Agfarim,  63.  Dtsj^itfus  and  msea 
Limerick,  64.  In  danger  of  beiag  Aovned.  'r 
Covers  the  siege  at  Reiaerawacrt«  aid  sai«i  Sm^ 
fuen,  185.  Oontends  with  MarlboroQ^  f»  sa  c^sai 
■hare  of  comflsand,  ib. 

AtMol^  (Murray)  marquis  of,  standa  emndidaie  i^  f^ 
idem  of  tbe  Soottidi  conveatioa.  S3.  Asbsii  » :» 
modamation  of  king  WUfiamaisd  qi 


Created  a  duke,  915,  mu  Y. 
806.    He  oppoaes  the  onion,  S2. 
jitterfrvry,  Prends,  bishop  of 
to  the  Tower,  3S9.    Bui  of  paims 
against  him,  360.    He  i    ~ 
exile,  361. 
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enna,  984.    Bis  declaratioo  there,  5B6. 
Amirf,  M.  d*.  deftated  and  taken  hf  Gv  Wlkia 

Joluiaoa  at  Niagara,  809. 
Amgnttut  n.  elodor  of  flazony,  tested  kiaf  of  ^- 

land.  133.  Deposed,  904.  Acknowledia  Sttas^ai.- 

as  king,  338.    Reaoomes  tbe  crown.  967. 

III.  elector  of  Saxony,  choeen  kiag  of  Febi^ 


399.  Declares  for  the  aaeen  of  Hnnga^,  4K.  E. 
electorate  invaded  by  the  king  of  PrnsBa.  ib  b>  t 
rowsmoneyftomtheelector  of  Hanover,  594  E- 
cages  his  vote  for  etecting  tbe  ar^dake  kiag  <  'ti 
Romans,  in  consideration  of  a  safanidy  froa  E;^ 
land,  534.  A  new  subsidy  granted  bans  by  Eaf^j^&i 


ncf 


and 


619.    And  himself  Uocked  up  with  hi*  ikh->  . 
Pfma,  090.    ffis  qaeen  inaolted.  and  cabinet  r.^ 
991,  noU  3  B.    His  letter  to  bis  femeral.  eooc^m  •: 
his  forces,  ib.  uses  3  C.    He  retires  to  Poland.  '.=. 
His  troops  are  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  kic| 
Prussia,  who  compds  them  to  ineorpomte  witb  '  • 
army,  ib.  His  memorial  at  the  Hague,  ih.  TV  h-  - 
sian  answer  to  it,  083.    Death  and  cbarsctert  it- 
queen,  694.  His  electorate  laid  under  eootnbETtx 
and  ordered  to  fiimisb  recruits  Ibr  tbe  Fra9BAr^ 
739.    Tbe  suburbs  of  his  capital  of  Dreaden  b^-: 
bv  the  Pruasians,  716.    His  minisier**  memoriii  t 
the  diet  of  the  empire  on  that  outrage.  74T    H - 
Saxon  snbjeets jrrievottriy  nppii  siid  by  tbe  fcir.z 
Prussia,  748.    ffis  son,  prince  Cbarlea,  elected  &*■ 
of  Courland,  790.    Operationa  of  the  fm^eni^ 
and  Pmsaians  in  his  dectorate,  834.    Hi*  a^i^ 
there  much  hurt  by  the  king  of  riMaaia  in  so  i- 
tempt  upon  it,  896.    PuUishee  a  rem 
tbe  rmssian  behavior  at  the  siege  of 

wfasMMt,  duke  d*,  arrives  in  Bngland  as 
from  France.  90&  Insalied  by  the 
house  burned,  303. 

jfaosi,  M.  d*.  takes  finbden.  kc  039. 

wfastWsns,  hostilities  comroenoeif 
thePnis8iana,019.  Whom  they  fight  at 
691.    Skirmishes  between  thna  and  tbe  Piuiwtf> 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  063.  Bositcd  at  Rcrr: 
enberg,  665.    And  near  Prague,  60K.     Their  bra . 
defence  of  Prague,  668.    lliey  defeat  tbe  PnisMi'*^ 
at  Kolin,  600.  They  take  Oabei,  038.    DestRn  Z. 
tau,  with  many  circumstances  of  cmeliy,  6:iIl*SIc:- 
misb  with  the  Prussians,  ib.    DeeUne  an  cnsvr 
ment  with  the  king  of  Pmssia.  689.     TiKy  8tT&:> 
the  Prussians  at  Goerlits,  683.    Take  I^gnita.  r  •< 
Lay  Berlin   under  contribotioa.  ib.    'Aey  u.* 
Schweidnitz,  686.  Defeat  the  prince  of  Pesim  r  -. 
Breslau,  ib.    Tliey  are  routed  at  lisua,  CBB.    Tbp 
force  the  Prussians  to  raise  the  siege  of  OIk*  .r 
and  to  retire  into  Bohemia,  7f9.    Hara«  cbr:: 
in  their  march,  ib.    Joined  by  the  Imperial  ars- 

744.  Defeat  the  king  of  Prassia  at  Rocbkxrt^ 

745.  Skirmishes  between  them  and  tbe  aKesi.  a» 
And  the  Prussians,  831.  A  detachment  of  them  jm' 
to  reinforce  the  Russians,  833.  And  oontrtbvt- 
much  to  the  vicuwy  at  Cunersdorf.  834.  A  body  -* 
them  worsted  at  Corlitz  and  Hoyuswaida,  ISK 
And  at  Pretsch,  ib.  "Hiey  surround  and  take  a  Pre* 
iian  army  at  Maxen,  836.  And  another 
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il  ]Neicke,ib.  Ad? aatacM  gainH  bv  tiwm  agaiMt 
the  Praanaiis  in  8«zony.  8M.  Thej  dpfeai  an  amijr 
of  PruniaiM  at  Laadibut,  and  reduce  Glalz,8ft5. 
I  '^^  ■'B  wonted  at  Lifsits,  897.  And  under  gene- 

ral Beck.  806.  Tliey  and  the  Rueiiana  poeeepi  theai- 
i  ■elves  of  Berlin,  ib.    Tbey  Uke  Tornu  and  Leip- 

I  aic,  en.    Are  woreted  at  Torgau.  Mfk 

JttmtJUn,  eoiineat,  an  aoeount  of,  907, 906. 
[       .dSvetfv,  duke  d*.  apprehended  for  a  conepiracy  againft 
r  the  king  of  Portogal,  841.    Exeettted,tb. 

wfjr'wtory,  (Bmee)  eari  oC  a  prodamation  for  appre- 

[  hendittg  mm,  5L    Engages  in  a  plot  against  king 

I  Wittiam,  lift.    Admitted  to  bail,  139,  ««!«&    His 

son  called  to  the  bouse  of  peers,  017.  mC«  GO. 

•i9jr/s4/te<  Heneage  Finch  (Lord  Guerasev)  created 

earl  of,  335,  neU  2.    He  and  his  sen  dismissed  from 

,  their  pjaces,  3K. 

uSfimur,  Matthew,  created  rear-admiral,  80b 

B. 

JBeiies,  Louis,  prince  oC  deibata  the  Ttoks  at  Patocbin, 
38.  Pastes  the  Rhine,  bot  obliged  to  repass  it,  90. 
Candidate  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  133w  Defeated 
at  Fridliagoea,  18S.  Reduces  Landau,  815.  Thwarts 
the  duke  of  Marlboroagh,  384.  His  success  on  the 
Rhine.  898. 

Bailj  special,  allowed  ten  miles  without  London,  014, 

IMt«L 

Baker,  Ricbard  and  Wm.  their  eontract  for  the  forces 
in  North  America  approved  of  by  the  commons,  030. 

MaUamrt^  in  the  East  Indies,  deecribed.  Ml. 

Baleamu,  (Lindsav)  earl  of,  fkvors  king  James's  in- 
terest in  Scotland,  83.  Is  taken  and  onnmitted  te 
the  common  prieon,  85. 

BaUkcHy  admiral,  8ir  Jobn,  perishes  at  sea,  468. 

Batfour,  captain,  bis  bravery  at  Louisboarg,  784. 

Baimerimo,  lord,  joins  the  jroung  chevalier,  47S.  Sur- 
renders and  is  sent  to  London,  483.  Tried  and  be- 
headed, 485, 486. 

BaitieJUet,  Uken  by  the  French,  888. 

Bai^mrf,  (K&oUis)  earl  of,  gallantry  of  bis  sons,  803, 

Bandu,  Sir  Jacob,  Uken  into  custody  for  fovoring  an 
intended  invasioa  by  Swaden,  390. 

Bank  ti  Emgland  estabUshed,  91  Land-bank  esub- 
lished,  119, 915,  nets  O. 

Bank  act  posse*!,  1133. 

Bankrupts. — Scu  D9Hot§. 

BankrMmt'lam9,  resnarks  on  tlie,  777. 

Bank*,  Mr.  prepares  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of  gov- 
ernors of  plantations,  030. 

Barbarff,  corsairs,  their  iniolence,  516. 

Bareehma,  siege  of,  887.  Tkken  by  the  English  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  ib. 

Bardayt  Sir  George,  his  conspiracy  for  assassinating 
king  William,  11& 

Barker,  captain,  sent  to  bum  two  shipi  off  Toulon, 
780. 

Barlem,  colonel,  assists  in  taking  Guadakwpe,  804. 

Bamaifjf,  Mr.  bis  remonstrance  to  the  magistrates  of 
Fribourg,  513. 

Barnard^  Sir  John,  opposes  the  ezcise-biU,  307.  His 
scheme  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,4ia 

,  Mr.  remarkable  transaction  between  the 
dnke  of  Marlboroagh  and  him,  985,  iisto  3  Q. 

Bnrringtem^  lord,  expelled  the  bouse  of  conunmis  for 
being  concerned  in  a  deoeitfiil  lottery  scheme,  381. 
Apoointfid  master  of  the  wardrobe,  558.  He  resigns, 
ana  is  made  secretary  at  war,  580.  Presents  esti- 
mates for  raisingnew  levies,  500l  His  letters  to 
general  Fowke,  NO,  aste  3  A. 

Bnrringiem^  general,  sails  to  tbe  West  Indies,  708. 
His  operations  at  Guadaloope,  808,  Ifcc  He  also  re- 
dacas  the  islands  of  Deseada,  Los  Santos,  and  Ma- 
rii^ante,  804.    Retoms  to  England,  805. 

,  captain,  takes  the  count  da  St.  Florentin 
man-of-war,  787. 

Barton,  captain,  shipwrsckad  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
788. 

BaUwum,  loid,  brines  a  mcssige  to  the  commons  re- 
lating to  eztraorunary  expenses  of  the  war,  680. 

Bath,  the  older  of,  revived,  2^3,  asCs  7. 

,  rOrenville)  earl  ai^  ezeepted  from  king  James's 

pmnon,  77,  nete  8. 

.  William,  Pulteaey.  created  eari  of,  445.  Opposes 

the  dismission  of  the  Hanoverians  from  British  pay, 
451. 

,  (Pnlteney)  earl  of,  bis  speech  on  the  mutiny  bill. 


507.  Ha  oinoses  the  bin  for  annexing  tha  forfoited 
estates  in  Scotland  to  the  crown,  536. 

Batkiam,  mareechal.  routs  the  French  and  Palatine 
troops  at  Psiflbnhoven,  469.  His  propoeal  rejected 
at  Laflbldt.  404. 

Batkurei,  Alien, created  lord,  017.  naUGG.  His  speech 
in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  381 ;  and  mo- 
tions concerning  the  esUtes  of  the  South  Sea  direc- 
tors and  sinking  Aind,  396.  Opposes  the  convention 
with  Spain,  484.  Appointed  captain  of  the  band  of 
pensioners,  445. 

Bateata  described,  588. 

jBs«/«f  and  ttirMwAM.~Aghrim,  68.  Ailer,6D4.  Al- 
manxa,847.  Anclam,804.  Arani,  563.  ABcb,83]. 
Aaglrbach,  830.  Belgrade,  337.  Belturbat,  46.  Ber- 

B*n,  887.  Blenheim,  813.  Boyne,  47.  Braunau,  453. 
reslan,  686.  Brihuega,  873.  Butzbach,  887.  Calcut- 
U,  657.  Campea,  80S.  Campo-Santo,  456.  Carpi,  170. 
Casano,  8W.  Castiglione,  &7.  Caya.  800.  Chander- 
nagore,  658.  Cbateau-Daupbine,  456.  Chignecio, 
554.  Cbinehura,  884.  Chocsim,  487.  aifton,  478. 
Codogno,  48&  CoMin,  665.  Coni,  467.  Corbach,  888. 
Oorbitx,  835.  Coveldt,  889.  Crevelt,  737.  Cronstadt, 
S3.  Crotska,  437.  CttUoden,  40^  Cunersdorf,  833. 
Cutwa,650.  Gxaslaw,  446.  Denain,S96.  Dettingen, 
454.  Dillemboarg ,  886.  Drummore,  36.  Dumblane, 
385.  Ebstoi4  604.  Eckeren,  801.  Eglen,  683.  Eim- 
beck,  880.  Elverick,  808.  ErAirtb,  684.  Ersdorf,  886. 
Exdorff,  888.   £xilles,485.    £ybacb.88&    Falkirk. 

479.  Febrbellin,.750.  Fleurus,  53.  Fontenoy,  471. 
Fort  du  Quesne,  579, 7S7.  Franca-Villa,  345.  Frey- 
ben,  804.  FridUnguen,  186.  Fulda,  830.  Gabel,  67a 
Geissa,  887.  OlenshieU  344.  Goerlitz,  683.  GoUspie. 

480.  Gotliebe.  681.  Griefenberg.  831.  Gruenewiese, 
746.  Oasulia.405.  Halish.838.  Hastenbeck,  678. 
Herbom,  886.  Heydemonden,  893.  Hilkersberg.446. 
Hirschfeldt,  663.  Hochstadt,  or  Blenheim,  813.  Ho- 
senfeldt,  88a  Uoya,  736.  Hoyerswerda.  835.  Jabou- 
ka,  437.  Inverary,  479.  Kay,  838.  Keith,  480.  Killy- 
crankie,  87.  Kleinlinnes,  830.  Kolin,  660.  Koveri- 
paak,563.  Lafleldt,40a  Lake  George,  581.  Landen, 
87.  Landsbut,  895.  Landwernbagen,  740.  Lang- 
Reichenbacb,  900.  Lavingen,  aOL  Lawenthageo, 
801.  Lignitz,  684.  Lissou,  187.  Lowoscbuta,  631. 
Lutxen.  88a  Luasara,  186.  Near  Lyai-Henning, 
797.  Malplaquet,  865.  Marsaglia,  80.  Massaguash, 
577.  Masulipatam.  881.  Mazeu,  835.  Meer,  lliiK 
Meissen,  836.  Minden.889.  Molrishstadt,  886.  Mol- 
wits,  437.  Montrooreoci,  818.  Munden,  890.  Narva, 
178,  »ot«7.  Neustadt,  894.  Newton-Butler,  31.  Ni- 
agara, 806.  Nissa,  38.  Nordheim,  889.  Norkitten, 
688.  Norten,  891.  Onondaco,  610.  Oran,  395.  Oreo 
va,  480.  Oudenarde,  855.  In  Paraguay,  883.  Panna, 
404.  Passbenr.  831.  Passelvalik,  900.  Peterwaradin, 
335,  as(e7.  Pirna,  470.  Prague,  666.  Preston.  385. 
Preston-Pans,  475.  Psaflendorf,  897.  Psiflbnhoven, 
460.  Poultowa,  866.  Quebec,  815, 875.  Bamillies, 
834.  Reicheabeif,  665.  Rhynben,  891.  Rosbach, 
684.  Rottcoux,  497.  SababouigJBW).  Baroiaveram, 
564.  Saint  Istevan  de  Litera,  SSa  Sangersbausen, 
73a  Saragosso,  878.  Scardingen,  800.  Schaken,  898. 
ScbeU^berg,  818.  Schermbeck,  868.  Sefaweidnitz, 
686.  Sodriera  Formosa,  8ia  8ohette,800.  Sobr,470. 
Spirebaeh,  808.  St.  Cas,  Ac.  714.  St.  Mary's,  mi. 
Steenkirk,  74.  8teinau,805.  Strebla,898  Striessen. 
746.  Surat,8Bl.  Byrinham,564.  Tecklenburg,  671. 
Ter,  90.    Ticonderoga,  654,  785.    Tiriemont,  884. 

,  Torgau,  804, 809.  Turin,  837.  Vacha,  887.  Villa- 
F^ran^,  467.  YiUa-Vicioea,  873.  Warfungen,  887. 
Walcourt,  37.  Wandewash,  884.  Warbourg,  889. 
Wilhnenstrand,  439-  Wynendale,  857.  Zenbach. 
88a  Zierenberg,  890.  Zietben,  804.  Zorndorf,  743. 
ZttUlchaw.  833. 

Boparia,  Malimilian,  elector  of,  deUched  by  tbe 
allies,  to  make  a  diversion  in  Flanders,  61.  His  be- 
havior at  the  siege  of  Namur,  110.  Declsres  for 
France,  186.    Defeats  tbe  Imperialisu  at  Scardin- 

gn,  and  Ukea  poesemion  of  Ratlsbon.  800.  Defeats 
irum  at  Lavingen,  808.  Routed  at  Sehellenberg. 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  818,  313.  834.  Attacks 
Brussels,  857.  Restored  to  his  dignities  and  domin- 
ions, 304. 

,  Charles,  elector  of,  reinforced  by  a  body  of 


French  troopa,  43a  Crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at 
Prague.  439.  Elected  emperor  by  the  name  of 
Charles.  VII.  445.  Convention  betweerr  him  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  453.  Advances  made  by  him 
towards  a  peace,  464.  Tresty  between  him.  Prus- 
sia, Ax.  at  Frankfort,  ib.    His  death,  ^460. 
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Jtvaric,  Maximilian,  elector  of,  aocommodation  be- 
tween the  queen  of  Hungary  and  him,  469.  Aoeepts 
of  a  subsidy  from  Eln||land,  534.  Debates  thereon, 
506.  €ret8  a  new  gratification  on  account  of  Han- 
over, 571.    His  troops  join  the  French  army,  661. 

Btauelen,  lord  Aubrey,  slain  at  Cartliaf  ena,  436. 

Beatiforl^  (3omersct)jAttke  of,  distinguishes  himself 
in  the  opposition,  393,  »oU  4. 

BMk,  general,  surprises  and  takes  a  battalion  of 
Prussian  grenadiers,  831.  He  defeats  another  de- 
tachment, SM. .  Is  worsted  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 

Beckfard,  William,  Esq.  supports  the  interest  of  Ja* 
roaica,  M4.  Onposes  extending  the  military  laws 
to  the  East-India  company^  settlements,  S57. 

Bukwitk,  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  Warboaig, 

Bedford^  (Euasel)  earl  of,  created  a  duke,  914,  usttf  K. 

,  duKe  of,  his  speech  against  Hanorerian 

connexions.  451, 459.  He  opposes  the  continuation 
.of  the  penalties  of  treason,  463.  Appointed  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  469.  And  secretary  of  state, 
496.  Opposes  the  bill  for  annexing  the  forfeited  es- 
tates In  Scotland  to  the  crown,  SM.  His  message, 
as  lord-lieutenant,  to  the  Irish  parliament,  concern- 
ing a  dreaded  invasion  from  France,  793.  Some  in- 
cidents relative  to  his  covemment  there,  795. 

B»4foni^  Mr.  punished  n>r  writing  The  Hereditary 
Right  to  the  Crown  of  England  asserted,  304. 

Beer,  reflections  on  the  price  of,  848. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  9S.    Battle  of,  337. 

Bell,  Mr.  his  gallant  defence  of  Cape-coast  oastle,«99. 

.  ensif^n,  treacherously  wounded  by  the  Indians, 

033,  %0tt  4  6. 

Bellamy,  Rev.  Mr.  and  his  son  perish  in  the  black  hole 
ot  Calcutta,  613. 

BeUasv,  lord,  proclamation  fbr  aporebending  him,  51. 

BcUeisle,  count  de,  his  extraordinary  retreat,  447. 
Slain  at  Exillee,  495. 

,  due  de,  his  letter,  as  secretary  at  war,  to 

the  colonels  in  Germany,  737.  Hrs  only  son  killed 
at  Crevelt,  759,  note  10.  His  letters  to  mareschal 
Contades,  930,  noU  3  T. 

-,  mareschal  du,  French  frigate,  taken,  876. 


T« 


Belliquenx  French  man-of-war,  taken,  717 

Bellona  French  frigate,  taken.  787. 

BeUoni'8,  signor,  letter  in  favor  of  the  Pretender, 
burnt  by  the  hangman,  391. 

Bembow,  admiral,  iMmbards  St.  Malbes,  91.  His  en- 
gagement with  Du  Casse,  188-    His  death,  189. 

Bently,  captain,  signalises  himself  in  the  action  with 
M.  de  la  Clue,  7.10.    He  is  knighted,  ib. 

Btrgenop-Zoom,  the  siege  of,  404. 

Berkeley,  lord,  makes  an  unsuocessflil  attempt  in 
Camaret-bay.  97  Bombards  Dieppe  and  Havre-de- 
Oracp,  ib.    St.  Martin's  and  other  places,  123. 

,  French  frigate,  taken.  788. 

Berlin  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Austriana,  684. 
And  by  them  and  the  Russians.  899. 

Benoick,  (Stuart)  duke  of.  accompanies  his  father 
James  Tl.  to  Ireland,  and  back  again  to  France, 
913,  nau  E.  Serves  in  Limerick  under  Bft  Boisse- 
lau,  51.  Gets  the  command  of  the  (brces  in  Ireland, 
53.  Taken  prisoner  at  Landen,  87.  Repairs  pri- 
vately to  England,  116.  His  progress  in  Portugal. 
216.  He  routs  the  conftderates  at  Almanaa,  347. 
Defeats  the  Camisars,  366.  Takes  fort  Kehl,  399. 
Killed  at  Philipsburgh,  404. 

Bestnekef,  count,  chancellor  of  Russia,  disgraced,  74S. 

Bevern,  prince  of,  harasses  the  Austrians  on  the  fttm- 
ticrs  of  Bohemia,  663.  Defeats  count  Konigseg  at 
Reichenb?rg,  665.  His  bravery  at  the  battle  near 
Prague.  666.  Commands  the  Prussian  camp  in  the 
king's  absence,  683.  Part  of  his  troops  attacked, 
683.  He  retreats  to  Breslau,  ib.  where  he  is  defbat- 
eU  and  taken,  ^6.  Assists  in  driving  the  Swedes 
out  of  the  Prussian  territories,  750. 

Biepfaieani  French  man-of-war,  taken,  794. 

Bingty,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  359. 

Birch,  Serjeant,  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  for 
frandtilent  practices,  392. 

Birvn,  due  de.  conveys  the  young  chevalier  to  Vin- 
cennes,  514. 

,  count,  objections  against  electing  a  diike  of 

Courland.  during  his  life,  7.50. 

BiMheps,  EhgUsh ;  several  of  them  revising  the  oaths 
to  William  and  Mary,  are  suspended  and  deprived, 
39. 

BUck-friars^  resolutions  takeo  for  building  a  bridge 


aad  re- 


at,  788.    Mr.  Hytv€^  plw  fcr, 

scription  on  the  IbandatioD  of.  il 
Bknr,  Janet,  her  great  age,  796,  asCs  5. 
JtWkswcf ,  general,  remonatFates  cunocfiiiy  tbe  at»r 

of  81.  Philip's  castle.  596.    His  defenee  and  snrrrc 

der  of  that  fort.  603,  603.    He  arrivea  in  £«glai>^ 

and  is  created  an  Irish  loid,  60S. 
Blandford.  man-of-war,  taken  bf  the 

turned,  587. 
Bligk,  i^eneral,  oomaMods  tiie  land  fercea  In  tkeet 

pedition  against  Owrbonrg,  713.    His  oftermiioa?  i£ 

the  neighborhood  of  St.Maloea,  714.  Hia  rear-gav^ 

attacked  at  St.  Caa,  715. 
Blond,  French  frigate,  taken,  870. 
Blwkt,  Sir  John,  projects  the  South  Sbb  aehenc.  34>* 

Taken  into  eastoify,  3S3.  Refuses  to  aaswer  certam 

questions,  353. 
BoUt,  captain,  hia  biavwy,  7S9L 
Bolingbnke.  (St.  John)  viscount,  aezit  privntelj-  to  iht 

court  of  Versaillea,  397.    Dibscbwoo  betve««i  <'i 

ford  and  him,  3M,  30a    RcBurred  fron  the  accrrt. 

ry's  office,  314.    Wttbdrttw  to  France,  317.    Ik 

Beached,  319,  and  attainted,  331.    Pardoaed.  '^.t 
ill  in  hia  ft  vor,  36S.    His  intrigoea  at  the  priiice  * 
court,  503. 
Bolton,  (Powlet)  duke  of,  almost  drawn  into  a : 
for  the  restoration  of  Icing  Janaes.  42. 

,  duke  of,  diamissed  from  hia  regiflKnt.  4n. 


Bambardmento,  reflectiona  on.  789. 

Bon^Mf  described,  500. 

BompMrt,  M.  makes  an  unaooceofld  attenin  lo  re 

lieve  OuadakMipe,  804. 
Bind,  Dennis,  Esq.  expelled  the  honsaoreaaiBona  ftx 

fraudulent  practices,  398. 
Bonne,  siege  of,  900. 
Aweovtii,  admiral,  sent  to  the  East  Indsen.  497.    H.« 

operations  tiiere,  500.    Sent  witli  a  fleet  to  Ncria 

America,  576.    Account  of  Iris  expeditioB.  ik    E" 

is  amwinted  a  commissioner  of  tbe  admiralty.  64.. 

Sails  for  North  America,  TOO.   Aseisto  in  tbe  red*.- 

tion  of  Capo  Breton,  794.   Returns  to  B^Eiaad.  7^ 

He  receives  the  thanks  of  the  bouse  of  comsDOu.". 

780.    Defeats  M.  de  la  Clue's  oquadron.  'Hk    U 

driven  from  tbe  French  eoast  by  bud  weather.  <^7? 

His  operatioas  in  the  bay  of  Qniberon.  861. 
Bouehor,  colonel,  apprehended.  907. 
Boufierg,  mareschal,  arreted  by  kin^  WiBiaa.  i;«*. 

Surprises  Opdam  at  Eckeren,  301. 
Boufainviile,   M.  de.   detached    to   wnfcb   rn«-r3l 

Wolfe's  motions,  814.    Makes  an  nnsaccespfaJ  at 

tempt  to  reinforce  Montcalm,  616;  and  lo  fciie«« 

Quebec,  ib. 
Bouqnot^  colonel,  assists  in  tbe  eipediiioa  sgaj£«t 

Fort  du  Quesne,  737. 
BournMo,  his  severe  punishment,  S1& 
Bovd,  Mr.  .his  haxaidous  attemin  to  raneb  ndaura.1 

Byng's  fleet,  608. 
Bof$,  commodore,  watches  the  armament  of  M.  TIr 

rot,  731.  who  eludes  him,  793.    He  is  oMifBd  lo  pu! 

in  at  Leitb  for  provisiona,  79& 
Braddock,  general,  his  unfortunate  expeditMa.  57S^ 
Brmdford^  VisoouBt   Newport,  oeatad  enrl  oL  im, 

Bradakam^  captain,  relieves  a  diatressed  oew  at  se^ 

786. 
BradeiroM,  captain,  reinforces  tbe  garrison  of  Os^v^ 

g>,  583.    Repulses  a  body  of  French  on  the  nwr 
nondago,  609.  Assists  in  tbe  attempt  opos  Tk^^a 

deroga,  7SS.    Takes  and  destioya  Fon  FRaSftasac 

738. 
Braf,  captain,  hia  gallant  exploit  aritb  a  Fresehpn- 

vateer,  706. 
,  Dr.  Thomaa,  prc^ta  the  oociety  for  piopr^isriag 

the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  143. 
Br—dnlhnn€,  (Campbell)  earl  of,  witbdmws  frn«  tbe 

oi^sition,  44.    Undertakes  for  the  anhsumon  oi 

the  Highlanders,  68.    Committed  to  the  cmftk  of 

Edinburgh,  106. 
£mnsn  taken  by  the  fYonch,  735.    BvnoMted.  ik 
Brereton,  major,  his  gallant  behavior  at  Madras.  ^'^ 

His  uneuoeessfol  attack  upon  Wandewnsb,  SS.  Ba 

bravery  and  death  there,  8SS. 
,  captain,  wounded.  831 


Broelmu  taken  by  tbe  Aoatriann.  flBS.    Eeeovoed  b« 

the  Prussiana,  688. 
Brmo,  Mr.  his  laudable  bdmviar  at  Annamnbee.  SST. 

Brinn, ,  an  Irish  mariner,  his  resolution.  87L 

Bridges,  Mr.  accounts  for  all  the  pnUic  money,  tmtfi 

about  three  milUona,  V9. 
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^riigmMMmr,  (Sg^rton)  Mil  of,  enated  dnka,  390l 
^friuac^  due  de«  roataa  at  Covaklt,  889. 
Jfriogl,  John,  (kwd  Henrey)  earl  of,  335,  n»t9  2. 

,  riot  at,  M6. 

J9ritiBk  flibery.  arectad,  580.    Laws  for  the  improve- 

meat  oA  631 
^— — —  Moaeaoi  erected,  545. 

Mbjects  ordered  to  quit  France,  or  enliat  in 


tlic  army,  400. 

Aroad-hoUom  ministry,  408. 

.Broderiek,  admiral,  ms  ship  bdmt  at  sea,  710,  and  he 
narrowly  escapee,  711.  He  assiata  in  the  de&at  of 
M.  de  la  Clue's  squadron,  789. 
MrogUo^  roareachai,  escapes  in  his  shirt  from  his  quar- 
teca,  405;  and  as  a  courier  from  Prague,  447.  As- 
sists in  gassing  the  Weser,  and  taking  Minden,  673. 
Bnters  Bremen,  735,  which  is  evacuated,  ib.  He 
d«>feats  the  prince  of  Ysembourg  at  Sangershansen, 
738.  Managea  the  artillery  at  l«andwenihagen,  740. 
Defeats  prince  Ferdinand  at  Bergen,  8S7.  His  pro- 
)|ress  in  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  888.  Commands 
a  separate  corps  near  Minden,  ib.  Attacks  the  left 
cff  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  898.  Super- 
sedes Gontades  and  IVEtrees  ia  the  commana  of 
t  lie  army,  830.  Attempts  prince  Ferdinand*s  camp, 
H^L  Skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  the  allies, 
lb.  Exactions  by  his  offlcers  in  Westphalia,  ib.  A 
detachment  of  his  forces  worsted  at  Vacha,  887, 
Si  tuation  of  hia  army,  ib.  A  small  cons  of  it  routed 
near  Butzbach,  ib.  He  is  abandoned  by  the  Wirt- 
emberg  troops,  888.  Small  skirmishes  between  his 
troops  and  the  allies,  ib.  A  detachment  of  his 
ariny  victorious  at  Gorbach,  ib.  and  routed  at  Ex- 
flora,  888,  and  Warbourg,  ib.  More  skirmishes  be- 
tween his  troops  and  the  allies,  890.  A  detachment 
of  his  army  worsts  the  hereditary  prince  at  Rhyn- 
berg  and  Campen,  891,  888.  More  skirmishes  be- 
tween his  detachments  and  those  of  the  allies,  with 
various  success,  89S. 

BromUjf,  Mr.  moves  to  repeal  the  septennial  act,  408. 

Brown,  count,  surnrises  don  Carlos  at  Velletri,  466. 
Penetrates  into  Provence,  488. 

'■ ,  flahts  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Lowo- 

schutz,  021.  Attempts  a  Junction  with  the  Saxon 
army,  ib.  He  and  prince  Charies  of  Lorrain  defeat- 
ed near  Prague,  666.  In  which  they  are  besieged, 
667.    His  death,  ib. 

BrowiUy  general,  vested  with  the  command  of  a  Rut- 
ifian  army  against  the  Prussians,  748.  Joined  by 
i{«.>neral  fVrmer  on  the  borders  of  Klesia,  743.  Ob- 
tains a  passport  ftom  the  Prussian  general  to  re- 
move for  the  cure  of  his  wounds,  received  at  Zorn- 
dorf,  744.    He  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  759,  atfCt  18. 

Bruce,  Sir  Alexander,  expelled  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment for  reflecting  against  Presbytery,  183. 

Brudenel,  lord,  appcehended,  71. 

BrtUU,  count,  his  fady  arrested,  and  ordered  to  leave 
Saxony,  688. 

Bruntwiek,  Wolfenbuttel  Bevem,  Charles  duke  of, 
furnishes  troops  to  the  allied  army.  670.  His  terri- 
tories possessed  by  the  Flrench,  ff74.  With  whom 
he  concludes  a  treaty,  734.  He  expostnlatea  with 
his  brother  Ferdinand  concerning  the  hereditary 
prince,  ib.  Means  found  to  reconcile  him  to  their 
proceedings,  ib.  ArrSt  of  the  evangelieai  body  at 
Ratisboo  in  his  flivor,  with  the  emperor's  answer, 
{436.— See  JiVrdtaaad. 

BrunswUky  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  hereditary 
prince  of,  distinguishes  himself  at  Hastenbeck,  67l 
Reduces  Hoya  and  Minden,  736.  Conducts  the  front 
at  Creveldt,  737.  Secures  the  pass  at  Wachten- 
doiick,  730.  His  progress,  838.  He  defeats  the  due 
de  Brissac  at  Coveldt,  889.  Passes  the  Weser  in 
pursuit  of  the  French,  830.  Beats  up  the  quarters 
of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  at  Fukla,  ib.  Detached 
with  a  reinforcement  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  831. 
Rejoins  the  allied  army,  886.  Makes  an  incursion 
into  the  county  of  Fulda,  888.  Is  worsted  at  Cor- 
bach,  ib.  He  retrieves  his  honor  at  Exdorf,  ib.  His 
bravery  and  success  at  Warbourg,  889.  He  beats  up 
the  quarters  of  a  French  detachment  at  Zeirenbeiv, 
8<N).  He  marches  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  8D1.  Is 
worsted  at  Rhynberg  and  Campen,  803.  Repasses 
the  Rhine,  ib.    Attempt  acainst  him  defeated,  ib. 

,  Francis  prince  of,  killed  at  Hocbkirchen, 

745. 


-.  Louis,  prince  of,  appointed  tutor  to  the 

Kince  or  Orange,  and  captain-aeneral  of  the  United 
"ovibces,  788.    Memorial  delivered  by  him  on  the 
part  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  931, 

79* 


nets  4  A.   Declaration  delivered  to  hiai  in  aafwer 

thereto,  034,  note  4  L 
Bueeow,  general,  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Ko- 

ninagratz,  748, 
Bmckan,  (Erskine)  earl  of.  protesu  against  the  union 

in  behalf  of  the  peers  of  Scotland,  940. 

,  colonel,  defeated  by  Sir  T.  Livingstone,  44 


Buckthomrg,  count  of,  taken  into  British  pay  for  the 
defence  of  Hanover,  607.  Bis  behavior  at  Minden. 
889.  Arret  of  the  evangelical  body  at  Ratisbon  in 
his  fkvor,  with  the  emperor's  answer,  837. 

Butlungkawi,  Mieflield)  marquis  of  Normanby,  cre- 
ated duke  or,  appointed  lord-sieward  of  the  oouse- 
hold,  974.    Opposes  the  South  Sea  scheme,  348. 

BnekU,  captain,  takes  the  Olorioso.  497. 

BuikUf,  general,  attends  the  chevalier  from  Scotland 
to  France,  386. 

Allow,  miUo't  surprises  a  French  party  at  Marpurg 
and  Butabaieh,  but  is  worsted  at  Munden,  890,  and 
at  Schaken,  809: 

BwrjnLnd0,  duke  ot,  reduces  Old  Biisae,  908.  His  death, 

Bunut,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Ouadaloupe,  800. 

,  Dr.  Gilbert,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, 

16.  Some  account  of  him,  ib.  Discovers  a  plot,  43. 
Excepted  from  king  James's  pardon,  77,  nou  8. 
His  pastoral  letter  burnt  by  the  hangman,  83. 
Haranguea  against  Sir  J.  Fenwlck,  139.  Motion 
against  him,  151.  His  qieeches  against  Sacheverel, 
m    His  death,  317. 

Awisn,  eoloDal,  commands  the  right  wiag  at  Quebec, 
875. 

BiukM^IU  soneadered  to  admiral  Watson  and  colo- 
nel Clive,  615. 

Butkti,  capuin,  condemned  for  murder,  pardoned, 
and  promoted,  367. 

Ausy,  M.  de,  recalled  from  Hanover,  576.  Killed  in 
the  East  Indies,  885. 

Bute,  James  Stuart  created  earl  of,  915,  nau  T. 

Bgug,  Sir  George,  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet, 
8ra.  Sails  to  the  Mediterranean,  330.  Destroys  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Passaro,  340.  His  activity, 
345.  Created  viscount  Torrington,  and  made  a 
knight  of  the  Bath.  347. 

,  admiral,  sent  on  a  cruise  to  intercept  De  la 
Mothe,  577.  He  sails  for  the  Mediterranean,  597. 
Arrives  at  Gibralur,  ib.  His  letter  to  the  admiralty 
from  that  place,  596.  Sails  from  thence,  ib.  Falls 
in  with  the  French  fleet,  ib.  His  engagement  with 
them,  599.  He  returns  to  Gibraltar,  ib.  Fate  of  his 
letter  giving  an  account  of  the  engagement,  ib. 
Animosity  fomented  against  him,  000.  Be  is  super- 
seded, and  sent  home  a  prisoner,  ib.  Message  from 
the  admiralty  to  the  house  of  commons  concerning 
him,  688.  His  trial,  640.  He  is  recommended  to 
mercy,  641.  Proceedings  In  pariiament  relatinc  to 
him,  648.  He  is  executed,  ib.  Paper  delivered  by 
him  to  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty,  643.  Remarks 
on  his  (kte,  ib. 

Byrsa,  captain,  destroys  a  French  fleet,  and  the  town 
of  Caleurs,  878. 

C. 

Osddjf  sa,  general,  reinforces  Argyle,  386-  Created  an 

earl,  354,  nsCs  8. 
Catrmartken,  (Osbom)  marquis  of,  attempts  made  to 

impeach  him,  34, 55.    Created  duke  of  Leeds,  914, 

note  K.— See  Daafry. 
Goenuireeii,  James,  (lord  Chandos)  created  earl  of,  335, 

uaUiL 
CtBsar,  Mr.  Charles,  taken  into  custody,  330. 
OsAIr,  lord,  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  387. 
Caillaud,  major,  incommodes  Lally  in  the  siege  of 

Madras,  890. 
Calcutta  described,  581.    Account  of  its  being  token 

by  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  612.    Cliiel  oonfuiement 

of  the  English  in  the  Black-hole  there,  ib.    Its  re 

duction  by  admiral  Watson  and  colonel  Clive,  6^. 
CaleMdar  altered,  919,  nets  TT. 
CaUeut,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  500. 
Cambric,  an  act  concerning,  774. 
Camhri^e,  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  duke  of,  a 

writ  temanded  for  him  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers 

in  England,  307. 

university,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  elected 


chancellor  of,  in  preference  to  the  pnnce  of  Wales, 
510. 
Ctemsrea,  Sir  Hugh,  appointed  commander  of  High 
landers,  44. 
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GtiMrwK,  of  Lochiel,  hit  castle  plnndered  mnd  destroy- 
ed. 4d4.    He  escapof  to  France,  ib. 

,  Dr.  ArehibaM,  taken  and  executed,  546. 

—— ,  Daniel,  hie  great  aae,  796,  net*  5. 

ClBiii«re«t«iu,  burn  the  articles  (rf*  the  union  at  Dam- 

friei,  340. 
Oimisart  (of  f  tench  prophets)  appear  in  London,  916, 

not*  EB.    A  body  of  tnem  dereated  by  the  duke  of 

Berwick,  366. 
CampbeU,  colonel,  reinforces  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

4d0. 
.  Daniel,  of  ShawfleM,  hie  Imase  rifled  fbr 

supporting  the  Scottish  malttaz,  367.    Is  indemni- 

AlhI,  lb. 

-,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Senegal.  Ttt. 


Gfts^Mm,  Ar  Eobert,  ezpelW  tfee  bsHe  of  esBBon 


Caiiadn,  total  reduction  of,  678.' 

Canhing,  Elizabeth,  her  remarkable  story,  545. 

Capti  Br$un^  taken,  471.  Its  importance,  472.  Re> 
stored  to  iPranee,  501.  Account  of  the  oonqaest  of, 
TH.  The  colors  taken  there  exhibited  at  London, 
and  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  784.  The  for- 
tifications of  its  capital  demolished,  873. 

Cape-  Coa$t  castle  i  n  AfHca.  an  attempt  on,  baffled,  097. 

(^pricieux,  French  man-of-war,  destroyed,  724. 

CarAM-goljf,  taken  bv  colonel  Coote,  8B4. 

Oaraeal,  taken  by  the  British  forces,  881. 

Cirketl,  lieutenant,  his  bravery,  710. 

CarUtan,  Henry  Boyle,  created  lord,  335,  asCeS. 

Cariingford,  lord,  killed  at  the  Boyne,  49. 

Car/0i.— See  Ckarlu. 

,  don.  takes  possession  of  Parma,  387.  Proclaim- 
ed king  of  Naples,  404. 

Carlton,  colonel,  secures  the  western  point  of  the  Iste 
of  Orleans,  811.  Dislodges  a  party  of  the  French 
St  Pointau-Tremhie,  813. 

CartiwartJL,  earl  of,  imprisoned  fbr  disaflbction  to  the 
eri>v»>riim«>nt,  3KL  Joins  tlie  rebebi,  334.  Impeached 
and  condemned  327.  S«it  at  liberty  by  an  act  of 
grace.  335. 

Ciroiina  ^North  and  Soath)  described,  567. 

,  princess,  her  death  and  cliaracter,  708. 

Cnroliiu,  queen,  her  death,  417. 

CarpcnUr,  general,  attacks  Mr.  Forster  at  Preston, 
n-2J.  Appointed  conunander  in  Scotland,  and  gov- 
ernor or  Port-Mahon,  330. 

Cnrriel^fergui,  the  siege  of.  30.  Account  of  M.  Tfau- 
rot's  descent  at,  870. 

Carteret,  lord,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  350.  His 
government  in  Ireland,  382.  His  motion  and  speech 
concerning  Porteus's  murder,  413.  His  remarks  on 
the  convention  with  Spain,  424;  and  speech  on  the 
Dsnish  subsidy,  435.  Motion  against  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  433.  A^Mintcd  secretary  of  state,  443. 
Opposes  the  indemnifying  of  the  evidences  against 
the  earl  of  Orford,  445.  Sent  ambassador  to  the 
Haffue,  450.  Attends  the  king  to  Germany,  453. 
Becomes  earl  of  Granville,  468. 

(^rtwright.  Dr.  bishop  of  Chester,  accompanies  king 
James  II.  to  Ireland,  913,  noU  E. 

Caripar,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  560. 

Curfefort,  lord,  presents  a  bill  for  the  uniformity  of 
weights  add  measures,  856. 

Oiital,  the  siefte  of.  111. 

Owt^caisi*,  (Palmer)  earl  of.  impeached,  41.  Procla- 
mation for  apprehending  him,  51. 

CasUeUt*,  James  Sanderson,  viscount  of,  created  lord 
Sandenpon,3S0. 

Caswell,  Sir  George,  taken  into  castody,  on  aoeonnt 
of  the  S.)uth-8ea  bubble,  3SS. 

Catalane,  debates  about,  306. 

Cata»bas  Indians,  their  residence,  567.  7%ey  espouse 
the  British  interest,  611. 

CathcaH,  lord,  embarks  for  the  West  Indies,  430.  His 
death.  435. 

Catinat^  raareschal,  his  operations  in  Piedmont,  60. 
Defeats  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Saluccs,  53;  and  in 
thft  plain  of  Mnrsaglin,  89. 

Oaule  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England  from  Ire- 
land, 773. 

Capias,  marquis  de,  his  proceedings  with  regard  to 
the  neutral  islands,  518. 

Cayagas,  Indians,  make  a  treaty  with  the  British 
colonies,  805. 

Celebre,  French  roanoof-war,  de«troye.'I,  734. 

Centaiir,  French  man-of-war,  taken.  7B!>. 

Ckahet,  enunt  de,  eurrcnders  Hoya,  73tl 

Ckamherlain,  Dr.  Hush,  projects  paper  circulation  on 
land  eecurity,  95;  ond  th'^  l.ind-bank,  119.  Proposes 
paper  crdit  in  Scotland,  331. 


Chariag'Crofs.  an  act  paased  for  wideaiag  the  m*< 
fW>m  it  to  Westminster-hall,  eO. 

CharitakU  eorporatioa,  an  acooiait  of  Ike  ftasA  r' 
the  cashier,  Ac  381. 

CharUrei^,  the  siege  of,  68. 

Ckarles,  king  of  «cily  aad  IVaples.  eaten  isto  ^  ¥ 
fensive  alliance  with  France,  Spaia,  flaidmu  kr 
516 ;  and  another  with  the  emperor,  the  kju > 
Spain  and  Sardinia,  and  tlie  onke  of  Pamu.^ 
Succeeds  to  the  Spanish  monaicliy  hf  th*  tidf 
Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  840.  Bemarksbie  ^w  > 
ment  by  him  toochiag  tlie  saooession  to  tb«  .^' 
ish  and  Sicilian  dominions,  ib.  His  wise  coodsci ;' 

dar/sf  Xn.  king  of  Sweden,  invadei  ZealsMl  <' 
"Defoats  the  cxar,  at  Narva.  178,  mK  7;  sad  the  i.K 
of  Poland  at  Lissou,  187.  Marches  into  Su  :. 
93a  Worsted  at  Ponltowa,  2SS.  His  bebaoj::' 
Bender,  896.  He  returns  to  Sweden, 318.  War  > 
clarad  against  him  at  Hanorer.  ib.  His  mim-^'' 
arrested  in  England  and  HoDand,  331.  Hi*  ^i-^ 
336. 

II.  king  of  Spain,  bequeaths  \i»  doais.o 


to  the  duke  of  Aqjoa.  157. 

-,  archduke  of  Austria,  declared  kis* 


Spain,  and  arrives  i  n  England,  9M.   A«$ts  at  w- 
siege  of  Barcelona,  887,  vnwre  he  enters  in  intiB.pi 
ib.    Receives  a  reinforeemeot  (ram  bffiB-i.  >'- 
Defeat!  king  Philip  at  Sarafossa,  and  eiit«>iy  Vi 
rid,  878.    Elected  emperor  by  the  name  ef  L1tt'^- 
VI.  881.    Treaty  of  Al  Rastadt,  beca-ees  biv  i 
France,  304.    Treaty  of  Vienna,  betweea  turn  ir.  - 
Philip  of  ^in,  365.    His  minister^  Dfmonal  r 
the  British  court,  370.     Preliminarifi  ^i«r 
him  and  England,  373.    He  resenti  ibe  \.ni\)  •:' 
Seville,  385.    Treaty  between  him  awl  6i>oir  I 
at  Vienna,  387.    League  against  Wbl  bt\hr  Ki  ?.'> 
of  France.  Spain,  andSaBdinia,30.  Prebfflinir.i- 
between  him  and  France,  40eL    His  death.  4.v 
,  king  of  Sardinia,  efleets  a  mstdi  brt«< 


i«^.'- 


his  eldest  son  and  one  of  the  iaftatuof  dpain.  r 
engagea  in  a  defenaive  alliance  wiife  Frte^- 
Spain,  kt,  515.  Accedes  to  the  ireazr  roiid  i> 
at  Madrid,  between  the  emperor,  king  sf  JHam.i.' 
538. 

,  prinee  of  Lorrain,  defeated  it  CzB.«ia^ 


446.  HaraMes  MaiUebois  in  hii  retmt.  447  f^ 
feau  She  Bavarians  at  Brauaan,  4fi.  Pi»^  ^^' 
Rhine,  465.  Defeated  at  Strietan  sad  »ibr  r< 
and  at  Boueonx,  487.  Defeated  near  fns^  '*' 
In  which  he  is  besieged,  667.  Haiaaaes  ttv  r.  v 
of  the  besiegers,  in  their  retreat.  670. 

CkarUs'  TVwm,  in  South  Carolina,  deKrikd.  SBF. 

CAamscft,  Mr.  Soberl,  hia  trial  and  eneatioa.  IP 

GtsdwertA,  John  Howe,  created  lord.  431. 

Ckebea  fmnonsn,  a  bill  in  behalf  of,  STL 

Cktrhntrg,  the  expedition  against,  711  Ikpini.l^  < 
taken  there  exposed  at  Lrfnidon,  717. 

CSkervftM  Indiana,  where  aetUed,  567.  Tli^r^v^- 
the  British  interest,  611.  A  body  ef  thm  j  •«- ;':' 
English  forces,  653.  New  treaty  with  tb  n  ' 
They  recommence  hostilities.  823  TVir  "»  ^ 
and  villages  destroyed  by  colonel  Xsalpasi^  •' 
They  take  Fort  Loudoft,873. 

Ckes9peak-hu%,  described,  567.  . 

CkeaUrfUd,  (Sunhope)  earl  of,  seat  asibtMi-  ' 
the  Hague,  SH.  Resigns  his  oflke  ctkri-fi''*- 
of  the  household,  300.  His  speech  oa  ibr  |i<.^  ^  ' 
bill,  415,  and  against  the  HanoverUssifny^^^"^ 
451.  He  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  gis  sd  «&  j^i 
the  continuation  of  the  penaltiei  of  tretfoa  vt 
Declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  «6.  i^^f' 
the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  4K.  ,  _  , 

Ciseaiisr  de  8L  Oeorga  acknowledged  kiv«  p- 
land  by  the  French  court,  178.   Aitii^rf  «nj  ••; 
jured  in  England,  174.    Embarks  «t?»J;'*  ■']) 
ScoUand,8S8.    His  design  def8Stcd,iS.  ^^ 
the  nation  then.  ib.    His  behavior  at  Mt¥><;/-. 
866.  Debates  in  the  British  parlianest  abi»i  :i^- 
.103,  ape.    An  address  of  that  aasemNy  t<»  *  * 
price  on  his  head,  307.    His  naniMd.  m  >^ 
triinies  in  his  behalf,  388.  Arrive*  is  Scocto^L  ^ 
He  is  proclaimed  king  in  Scotland,  ib  ^'<'^' , 
France,  ib.  Received  with  royal  hosei*  «  »»-  • 
344.    His  declaration,  359.    He  ssesf«Tbcm9H-^ 
warehouse-keeper  to  the  charitahle  c*?"^' 
391.    Proclaimed  kinc  in  several  psm  of  tr<ui 
and  England,  475,  477. 
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ivsliar  ia  9L  Omtwt  the  ywiBffer,  bis  cbaneter, 
B0.  ArriVM  in  Franoe,  461.  PrepsnitioM  in 
Sngland  affeiBat  Ilia  intended  altenpt,  ib.  Corre- 
pondence  with  hiai  or  fai>  brother  enacted  ti«aaon, 
dS.  He  enbarlm  Itar  Scotland,  473,  where  he  ia 
Dined  ^aeveral  of  the  nativea,  474.  Takea  poaaea- 
ion  of  Edinbafjgh,  474.  Oaina  the  battle  of  Fres- 
•B'pana,  ib.  Badueea  Carliaie,  477.  Penetratea 
a  far  as  Derby,  which  oeeaaioBa  a  general  oonater- 
lation  at  London,  ib.  Uia retreat  to  Seotland,  478. 
lie  mogreaa  of  hie  followera  daring  hia  expedition 
nto  England,  479.  Inveata  the  caatle  of  Stirliaf , 
b.  Worata  Uawley  at  Falkirk,  ib.  Takea  Inver- 
leea.  480.  Deftated  at  CuUoden,  482.  Hia  mag- 
lanimity,  and  the  ildelitir  of  the  Seota  to  him  in  Ida 
ubaeqaent  aituation,  484.  Puraued  in  hiarctori 
o  France,  ib.  Arreated  at  Paria,  S14.  R* 
vith  great  honors  at  Avignon,  ib. 
svtfft,  M.  sent  wider  M.  d*Btr^ea  into  Ctormany, 
61.  Aaaista  in  paaaing  the  Weaer,  and  in  taking 
tfinden,  679.  Defteted  by  General  Imhoff  at 
ffeer,  739. 

mrnue,  dake  of,  takea  poaaeaaion  of  Hanovar,  aa 
;overnor,  874. 
9iwiamdeUf,  lord,  created  earl,  MS. 

,  brigadier,  hia  behaTlor  at  Falkirk.  479. 

H^riraaa,  their  treaty  with  the  British  eoloniea,  805. 

ttrek  of  England,  diaputee  aboat  ita  danger,  S30, 

43,944. 

memrtf,  (IPGartir)  eatil  of,  taken  in  Oork,  58. 

ireaJva,  (Edward  Hyde)  earl  of,  reftiaea  the  oatha 

o  William  and  Mary,  1&    Engagea  in  a  plot  to 

eatore  king  Jamea,  ST,    la  aent  to  the  Tower,  and 

ifterwarda  confined  at  hia  own  hooae  in  the  ooan- 

ry,58. 

irft,  colonel,  his  information  eoncerning  Soehefort, 

4a 

iverimf^  eolonel,  attends  general  Hopaon  to  the 
Vest  indiea,  798.  Bis  operationa  at  Gnadaloope, 
03.804.  Bent  eipraaa  to  Bnclaad,  805. 
imentv,  captain,  assists  in  oelhatiQg  M.  Thurot, 
(70.  Honors  conferred  on  him  for  that  eiploit,  ib. 
rryy,  English,  are  Jealoua  of  king  William's  pro* 
codings,  16.  They  are  required  to  take  neW  oaths 
o  him,  90,  which  a  great  number  of  them  reAise,  30. 
rrsisiu,  lord,  taken  and  imprisoned,  954. 

,  count  de,  sttpersedes  the  doc  de  Richelieu, 

35.    Finds  the  troops  in  a  deplorable  condition, 

b.    He  abandons  Hanover,  73o.    Retreats  to  the 

thine,  ib.    His  army  harassrd  In  their  march,  ib. 

le  is  reinfbmd,  737.    Detaches  a  corps  under  the 

iount  de  St.  Germain,  ib.  which  is  delbated  at 

Trereldt,  738.    He  is  succeeded  in  command  by 

M.  de  Contades,  ib. 

tv«s,  the  dutchy  of,  taken  by  the  French  for  th^ 

imprea  queen,  663, 680. 

tv«,  colonel,  Us  first  exploits  in  the  East  Indies, 

HO.  HeyisiisEntland,610.   Assism  at  the  reduc- 

ion  of  Geriah,  614.    Some  more  of  his  operations, 

(15.  He  assisu  in  reUklng  Caleutu,  657.   Defeats 

Jie  nabob  of  Bengal,  658.    Oo-operates  with  the 

idmirals  Watson  and  Pococke  in  the  reduction  of 

Jhandenagore,  ib.    Worsts  the  nabob  a  eeeond 

;ime,  and  concurs  in  deposing  him,  650.    His  mea* 

wres  to  defeat  the  Datch  hostilities  in  the  river  of 

Bengal,  883. 

>9ter-8twm^  the  convention  of,  674.    Disputes  eon* 

^rning  it,  693, 735.  Disapproved  both  by  the  courts 

>f  London  and  Versailles,  609. 

M,  M.  de  In,  hia  aquadron  delbated  by  admiral 

Boscawen,  780. 

bkam.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  created  baron  of,  335, 

note  9.  Dismissed  fVom  his  regiment,  401.  Restored 

lo  his  oflice,  460. 

cJkran,  Sir  lohn,  arrested,  46. 

,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  350. 

ektun,  Mr.  one  of  the  Scottish  deputies  to  repn- 

lent  the  grievances  of  the  Union,  301. 

drinftm,  eolonel,  ravagea  the  ialand  of  Guada- 

loope,  S03. 

t^y,  mareachal  de,  delbata  the  Austrians  at  Par- 

iia,  404. 

inugt,  resolutions  oonceming,  114, 194.  Hammered 

;oin  prohibited,  139. 

Iberg,  an  attempt  upon  bv  the  Russians  miscarries, 

r4H.    Invested  by  sea  and  land,  800. 

/fry,  captain,  assists  in  taking  the  Arethusa.  788. 

/«,  colonel,  covers  the  retreat  of  colonel  William's 

icta«hiiient  at  IjUke  George,  589. 


OMingwtod,  eapuin,  engMs  two  Wench  firigates, 
and  takes  one  of  them,  788. 

Cblpf«,  Cleaient  Augustus,  elsctor  of,  oonclndsa  a 
subaidiary  treaty  unih  England,  5B4,  which  he  re 
nounces,  534.  Protesu  against  electing  the  arch 
duke  Joeeph  king  of  the  Roamns,  539.  fispouse^ 
the  French  interest,  584.  His  rensoostrance  to  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon  ooaeeralag  the  behavior  of  the 
Prussians,  and  nntual  reerimination  between  him 
«ndthe  elector  of  Hanover,  901. 

OoMUb,  lord,  commodore  at  Halilhx,  874.  Sails  to  the 
river  St.  Laareace,  875. 

OMBSMrvs,  treaty  of,  with  Fnooe,  debates  on,  300. 
ParUcsisiitary  Main. 
,  house  of,  in  Ireland.-^See  iraUnd, 


Qms,  signor,  the  Parmesan  rusldent,  ordered  to  quit 
Bnglaad,379. 

C9mpr$hanHan  bill,  violent  disputes  about,  90. 

ObaiyCsn,  Dr.  bishop  of  London,  crowns  William  and 
Marv,  1& 

Qw/<dsrafM  deftat  the  French  at  Waloourt,  37. 
Their  Bucceaa  in  Germany,  38.  Delbated  at  Fleurus, 
53.  Routed  at  Steenkirk,  74.  Defeated  at  Landen, 
87.  Rednee  Hay,  98.  Routed  at  Ter,  90.  Take 
Namar,  110.  Burn  the  French  magasine  at  Givet, 
191.  Peaea  aonclnded  between  them  and  Fraace 
at  Ryawick,  135.  Their  piogreaa  in  Germany  aad 
Flanders,  184,  Jbc  Worsted  at  Fridlinguen,  186; 
Luzsara,  ib. ;  and  Scardiiigen,  900.  Reduce  Bonne, 
ib.    Surprised  at  Eekeren,  901.  Defeated  at  Lavio • 

Gn,  ib. ;  and  Spirebach,  908.  Victorious  at  Schel- 
abeig,  919 ;  Blenheim,  913 ;  and  TIrlemoat.  994. 
Have  a  drawn  battle  at  Casano,  98&  Victorious 
at  St.  Istevande  Literi,98B;  Ramillies,  934,  itt. 
and  Turin,  937.  Wonted  at  Osstaglione,  ib. ;  and 
Ahaanaa,  947.  Victorious  at  Oudenarde,  955. 
Wynendale,  957.  Malplaqnet,  965.  Delbated  at 
Cava,  966.  Victorious  at  Saragassa,  979.  Defeated 
at  Brihuegu,  973.  Victorious  at  Villa  Viciosa,  iK 
Routed  at  Denain,996.  Conquerors  at  Dettingen. 
454.  Engage  the  Spanianis  at  Campo-Santo,  450. 
Routed  atrunteaoy,  470;  Roocoux,  487;  and  at 
Lafibldt.403. 
CMfliw,  M.  dd,  gets  the  command  of  a  French  fleet, 
791 ;  with  which  he  sails  Grom  Brest,  ib.,  and  is  de- 
lbated by  Sir  Bdward  Hawke,  799.  His  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  the  marine  concerning  his  delbat, 
793. 

,  marquis  de,  defeated  by  colonel  Forde,  881. 


Oomjaaermm  Ufcen  by  the  English,  899.  Repossessed 
and  abandoned  by  general  Lally,  885. 

Omimg^,  lord,  impeached  in  the  house  of  commons, 
but  acquitted,  96. 

Omeys,  Indian,  their  treaty  with  the  British  cok>- 
nies,  80S. 

Offerar  man-of-war  lost,  881. 

OnuoHdatiM  of  ceruin  ftmds,  536, 854. 

Obascenfliwplc,  surprising  revolution  there,  385.  Dis- 
turbances at,  889. 

0Msdt«tj4ma/  <{«sHss,  a  paper  so  called,  voted  a  libel 
by  both  houses,  599.  ^ 

Obntedsi,  M.  de,  sent  under  M.  d'Btrtos  into  Germa- 
ny, 661.  Takes  possession  of  Hease-Cassel,  674. 
Suceeeik  the  count  de  Clermont  in  the  command  in 
Germanv,738.  Sendsareinforeement  to  the  prince 
de  SouMse,  740.  Penetrates  into  Westphalia,  ib. 
Is  defeated  at  Minden,  899.  Letter  to  htm  firom 
the  due  de  Belleisle,  030,  uses  3  Y.  M.  d'Etrtes 
Joined  in  command  with  him,  830.  They  are  su- 
perseded by  mareschal  Broglio.  ilk 

Omd,  prince  of,  competitor  ror  the  crown  of  Poland, 
133. 

Omtiuantal^mar,  the  motives  of,  616.  Reflections  on, 
696,  699.  668, 600,759,755.  764, 843, 858,  888. 

Ckmlrscmir,  M.  de,  his  operations  in  North  America, 
568. 

Onvauiem,  Scottish,  its  proceedings  at  the  revolu- 
tion. 93, 94,95. 

with  Spain,  481.    Petitions  against  it,  ib. 

Subsunce  of  it,  499.    Debates  on,  ib. 

Csaesesclon,  proceedings  in,  40,  194,  931,  946,  979, 
315, 335. 

Omwoy,  Francis  Seymour,  created  lord,  915,  nsts  U. 

OMb,  Mr.  his  trial  and  banishment,  190. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  his  examination,  104. 

OmCs.  colonel  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Calcutta, 
657.  Takes  Wandewash  and  Carangoiy,  makea 
general  Lally  quit  Conjeveram,  and  route  him  at 
Wandewash,  835;  and  conquers  the  province  of 
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Axoot,  ib.  I&vefU  Pondietaerry,  861,  90^  Mt, 
Lally's  propoMli  to  him  for  the  Mirrender  of  it,  ib. 

Gi!p«,  cmptain,  liis  Droeaedings  in  the  E««t  Indies,  AQ. 

— — ,  Sir  John,  defeated  at  Preeton-Pane,47S. 

Cbrft,  siege  of,  SH. 

Otrke,  lord  (earl  ofLeicester's  son,)  supports  the  min- 
isterial proeeedinfs  oonosming  the  Westminster 
election,  530-  His  motion  against  Mr.  Mnrrajr,  sas, 

Gbrm,  an  act  relating  to  the  bounty  on  wiien  export- 
ed. 541.  Kiou  on  aoeount  of  its  high  price,  AM. 
Bill  to  prohibit  the  eiporUtion  of,  QS8.  Further 
measures  taken  to  remove  the  'dearth  of  it, 
630.  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  scarcity,  630. 
Regulations  with  respect  to  the  exportation  and 
imporution  of  it,  701.  Absurdity  of  granting  a 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  it,  in.  Bills  relating 
to  the  distillery  and  exportation  of  it,  787.— See 

C9r»i$h,  admiral,  reinforces  admiral  Pococke,  883. 
Reduces  Carical,  881.  Assists  in  taking  Pondi- 
cherry,  903. 

Cornwall,  acU  relating  to  leases  in,  854. 

,  capuin,  killed  at  sea,  463. 

C»m«aUiM,  hoa.  Edward,  appointed  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  519.  H  is  proceedings  there,  554.  Bm- 
barks  with  admiral  Bvng  for  Minorca,  507* 

CbrmaaiMb/  coast  described,  561. 

CbrwMitra  satA,  form  of,  on  the  aoeesnoa  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  913,  aste  C. 

CsvyeraliM  biil,  warm  debates  about,  43. 

C9rp&rati0iu,  bill  for  quieting,  4S8. 

OBrvjcaajr,  their  revolt,  457. 

CoaUM,  admiral,  sails  for  the  West  Indies,  6SB.  Ad- 
vices ft-om  him,  708,  7%,  788. 

€}oUon,  Mr.  Robert,  Uken  into  custody,  350. 

CMysMTt,  lieutenant,  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  933,  nott  4  O. 

Count  do  SLflorotUino  French  man-of-war,  taken, 787, 

CourUmd,  princt  Charles  of  Saxony  elected  duke  of, 
750. 

Covent  Cfardom,  fire  near,  850. 

Compor,  Mr.  William,  created  lord-keener,  238.  En- 
nobled, 84S.  Resigns  the  great  seal,  274 ;  which  he 
reaecepu,  314;  and  resigns,  354.  «eto  9.  Opposes 
the  South  Sea  scheme,  348.  His  speech  in  behalf 
ofthe  bishop  of  Rochester,  361.  His  death  and  char- 
acter, 263. 

Crofgo,  Mr.  appointed  secretary  of  state,  354, 9oU  2. 
His  death,  353. 

,  James,  a  contractor,  committed  to  prison, 

104.    His  death.  354. 

Cranhorno,  his  trial  for  a  conspiracy  against  king 
William,  and  death,  120. 

Cravom,  lord,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  opposition, 
393,  n0U4. 

Crawford,  (Lindsay)  earl  of.  president  of  the  Scot- 
tish council,  39, 68. 

,  (Lindsay)  earl  of.  signalises  himself  at 

Crotska,  427 ;  and  at  Roucoux,  918,  im(0  P  F. 

Creel;  Indians,  their  lesidence,  567. 

CrwiMirfie,  (Mackensie)earl  of.  Joins  the  youag  cheva- 
lier, 479.  Taken  prisoner  in  Sutherland,  ^;  and 
jent  to  London,  483.  Condemned  and  reprieved,  486. 

Crovk,  Mr.  the  council  proceedings  against,  on  ac- 
count ofthe  Westminster  election  in  1751,530. 

Crown  Point,  fort  erected  by  the  Flrench,  552.  Plan 
for  the  reduction  of  it,  806.  With  remarks,  ib. 
Taken  possession  of  by  general  Amherst,  807. 

Croy,  duke  of,  invests  Belgrade,  89. 

Crump,  colonel,  his  operations  at  Guadaloupe,  803. 
Left  commander  there,  805. 

Cuddmloro  taken  by  general  Lally,  731. 

CuUiford,  commissioner,  guilty  of  oppreasion,  but 
escapes  with  impunity,  84. 

Cumhorland  county,  riots  in,  627. 

,  duke  of,  serves  as  a  volunteer  with  Sir 

John  Norris,  430.  Wounded  at  Dettingen,  454. 
Defeated  at  Fontenoy,  471.  Reduces  Carlisle,  479. 
Assumes  the  command  in  Scotland,  480.  Gains  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  482.  Gets  an  addition,  by  a 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  25,000^  to  his 
former  revenues,  483.  Takes  possession  of  Inver- 
ness, ib.  Encamps  at  Fort  Augustus,  484.  De- 
feated at  Laffeldt,  494.  Appointed  one  of  the  re- 
gents, 528.  Debates  thereon,  ib.  One  ofthe  com- 
missioners for  opening  the  parliament,  558;  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency,  570.  His  instruc- 
tions to  general  Braddock,  578 ;  and  general  Fowke, 
990,  noU  3  A.  Urges  a  descent  on  the  French  coast, 
647.    Takes  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  670. 


Passes  the  Weser,  671.   Is  fellowad  by  the  Fnz^. 
672.    Defoated  at  Hastenbeek,  ih.    Be  mrexH 
|Nreserve  the  communication  witJi  flfaile.  CH.   h- 
IS  presssd  on  all  sides  by  the  Preach,  A ;  a^ 
forced  to  sign  the  convention  of  Cloacer-flevm.  a 
by  which  the  French  are  let  loose  afaiasc  the  k^-: 
of  Prussia,  675.  Remaria  on  that  ate*,  ik  Ito  &f 
sequence,  ib.    He  retorm  to 
all  his  military  comma nda,  ib. 

Oasim,  Sir  Alexander,  briags  orer  i 
to  England,  385. 

Cunmiugkmm^  general,  killed,  2S8b 

,  colonel,  his  patrioCiaai  ani  caBasu? 


at. 


020,MCeYY. 
Curtomy  Mr.  appointed  coasmander  of  a 

dragoons  by  king  James  II.,  1 16. 
CWsert*.  detail  of  the  Russian  enovaaj 

nef«3  0. 
OiUtM,  lord,  his  behavior  at  NaaHir,  IM. 
Csarin^  Aane,  eonclndes  a  paaee  with  the 

427.    Her  death,  430. 
,   Elizabeth,  proclaimed,  440.    Cmtofincx 

againat  her,  45&  Appearaooe  of  a  mpavehetwera 

her  and  Sweden,  514.    She  is  disss tiafted  with  the 


king  of  Pmasia's  iaterpomtioo,  515. 
tween  her  and  Sweden.  523^    She 
at  the  king  of  Prussians  intetposiaa  ilwuia.  it 
Misunderstanding  between  then.  538.    Be*  sebt^ 
diary  treaty  with  Britain  on  acconnt  of  Bmamf. 
581    She  aoeedea  to  the  defeaaive  treaty  becv«»- 
France  and  Hungary.  617.    Her  deeiaratian  ax  lj- 
Ha|ue,  623-    She  equips  an  amy  and  fleet  iw  tb* 
•asistance  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  OT2.    Hrr  tlr 
daration  against  the  king  of  Pi  iiwsia,  684.  Her  ai 
swer  to  the  British  minister,  ik    Her  fleet  Mors- 
np  the  Prussian  poru  in  the  Baltic, 676;  an  mrst 
takes  Memel.  677.    The  Pmsaiaa  dedaraiioB  ct.« 
coming  her,  ib.    Her  troops  are  attacked  ai  N^ 
kitten,  683 :  and  make  a  haaty  retreat  oat  ofFrs* 
sia,ib.  She  aceedea  to  the  treaty  betai mn  the  coart  »■ 
of  Vienna,  Versaillea,  and  atocfchslai,  Mi.    R'^ 
marks  on  her  engaging  therein,  ^L  flba  aeads  t«  • 
armies  against  toe  king  'of  Pnnaia,  TOL  who  ^ 
feata  them  at  Zomdorf,  743L  She  ezpresaas  a  great 
seal  for  the  interestaof  the  qoaea  of  Ha^gaiy  an  t 
king  of  Poland,  751.  Her  naval  irmamiali  retard'^' 
by  a  fire  at  Revel,  83L    Her  troofn  dcAat  the  Pni» 
sians  at  Zulichaw,  832 ;  and  CnacndaiC  S&    ReT 
answer  to  the  British  and  Praaaiaa  mfasariili 
885.    Her  troops  enter  Pomeraaia.  6M.  which  thet 
evacuate,  805.    Their  motioaa  toward  fWwaii.  i  ^ 
They  make  an  irruption  into  Braadeabargh.  ^^ 
and  take  Berlin,  ib.    Her  foraea  invest  CoAnt  b,- 
sea  and  land,  899. 


Dmtml  in  the  East  Indies  desrribed,  560. 
DalUng,  mi^or,  his  sUtion  at  the  battle  of 

875. 
Dalrfmfh,  Sir  John,  sent  by  the  Scottish 

tion  to  invest  William  and  Mary  with  the  govera 

meat,  25. 
Dasusa,  Robert  Francis,  his  attempt  to  aaassiBat- 

the  kiag  of  France,  680. 
l>a»*y,  (Osborne)  earl  oC  appoinled  pressdtat  of  tv 

council,  16.    Created  marquis  of  Caersartheadt 
Dmmttick^  siege  ot,  403.    Renaes  a  Raaau 

743. 

Darhjf^ ,  and  his  two  soaa,  hanced  tar 

Darion  settlement,  proceedings  rdatiai 

116, 143,  148, 153. 
IMrlmoutk,  in  Nova-Scotia,  bamad  by  the 

554. 

,  lord,  sent  to  the  Tower,  «7. 

,  lord,  created  a  privy-ooonaeDar.  )SL  Ser 


retary  of  state,  274. 
Dmokwoody  Sir  Fraacia,  his  character, 507. 
.  Sir  James,  proposes  the  repeal  ofthe  Jew*' 

act,  556 :  a  ad  seconds  a  notion  for  iweahnc  « 


former  act  in  their  fovor,  SSI. 
election  for  Oxfordshire,  57L 
Daun,  count.  Ukea  the  command  of  the 
army,  668.    His  character,  ib.    He  root 
of  Prussia  at  Kolin,  669.    Defoata  the 
Bevern  near  Brealau,  686.    Tahea  that 
Worsted  by  the  king  of  Praasia  at  Lisaa 
arrives  at  the  Auatrian  eamn  at  Koniangracz. 
741.    Follows  his  Pmssaaa  ai^jcaty  into  Metavta. 
ib.    Intercepls  his  convoyv,  and  oblicca  ban  t<» 
raise  the  siege  of  Olmuta.  742. 
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tidents,  749.  lie  routs  the  kinc  of  PriiMla  at 
Hochkirehen.  745.  AdranoOT  to  meden,  746.  His 
RMMage  to  the  ProMiaii  gOTernor  tooehinf  hia 
burning  the  suburM  of  that  city,  ib.  He  retiree 
flrom  Iweeden,  748.  Skirmlahee  between  hie  army 
and  the  Prnaaianfl,  833.  SeiWto  a  retnforoement  to 
the  Kaaeian  army  before  the  battle  of  Cuneredorff, 
ib.  SurroondB  and  takes  the  Pmasian  amy  under 
general  Finck,  835.  Kelievea  Dresden,  899.  Part 
nf  bin  army  defeated  by  the  king  of  Pruaila,  807. 
He  abandons  the  bloekade  of  Schweidnitz,  800.  He 
is  dangerously  wounded  and  wonted  at  Toifau, 
900.    Malnufns  his  ground  in  Baxony,  9*1. 

JD^JtM9€Tfutf^9>    Boo  OveHMHu. 

J>ean^  Ibreet  of,  riots  in,  087. 

X>«ai«e,  eapCain,  his  operationa  in  the  riwr  Bt.  Lau- 
rence, 878, 877. 

Death,  eapUin,  his  fhte,  605. 

/>e^ris«f ,  eotonei,  Mown  up  at  Ctaadaloupe,  808. 

JJebton,  laws  and  reflections  concerning  the  impris- 
onment of,  771.  Jbc— Bee  /1 


ZV/eeai,  admiral,  preeideat  of  the  eourt-martlal  at 

the  trial  of  lord  Torrington,  51. 
nelvtoav  Indians  espouse  the  British  inftersat,  Oil. 

Treaty  between  them  and  the  British  eoioniee,  885. 
Delfno,  colonel,  appointed  commander  at  Orand- 

terre,  ib. 
J>e  Larget,  hia  barbarous  proceedings  on  the  Rhine, 

DenniMi  captain,  takes  the  Kaisooabie  naa-cf-war 
711. 

Denmark,  Frederick  V.  king  of,  hi>  queen  dies,  538. 
He  mediatee,  by  his  niOMter,  the  eonrention  of 
Closter-Seyen,  674.  His  minister  seconds  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  French  general  coocemiag  the 
breach  of  ihat  treaty;  OM.  His  prudent  conduct, 
755.    His  patriotic  sehemes,  884. 

Denaentmater,  (RatclilT)  earl  of,  prodaiBis  the  Pre- 
tender, 334.  TUken  at  PTeeton<  389.  Impeadied, 
337.  Beheaded,  388.  Inqniiy  into  a  fraudulent 
sale  of  his  esute,  308.— Vide  Aslsiff. 

Destent.Sw  RtpeHHem. 

I>es«ada,  island  of,  comprised  in  the  capitulation  of 
Guadeloupe,  604. 

7>e»kford,  lord,  taken  into  custody,  380. 

Deux  PonU,  iMrince  de,  reassembles  the  army  of  the 
empire,  741.  Joins  general  Daun,  744.  Reduces 
Koningstein,  and  takes  possession  of  the  strong 
camp  at  Pima,  ib.  In  conjunction  with  mareschal 
Daun  defeats  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Hoehkirchen, 
745.  Lays  siege  to  Leipsick,  ib.  Obliged  to  re- 
tire, 748.  Bkirmishee  between  his  army  and  the 
Prussians,  833.  He  Joins  general  Haddick«  who  is 
worsted  at  Gorbits,  88S.  A  party  of  his  troons 
cheeked  near  Lotzen,  888.  Action  between  a  body 
of  them  and  the  Prussians,  89&  He  takes  Wirtem* 
berg,  TOrgan,  and  Leipsick,  899.    See  Empire. 

Devnekire,  (Cavendish)  earl  of,  made  lord-steward 
of  the  household,  35,  mate  9.  Created  a  duke,  914. 
neteK. 

,  duke  of,  appointed  lord-eteward  of  the 

houselKrid,  314.  Made  president  of  the  council,  377. 

Diereke,  general,  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Ans- 
trians,  836. 

X>ie*fta«,  baron,  delbated  and  taken,  581. 

XMticM,  Sir  Thomas,  destroys  a  great  number  of 
French  ships,  803.  Destroys  part  of  the  French 
fleet,  and  relieves  Gibraltar,  880.  4 

DtUem,  lord,  warrant  10  apprehend  him,  387. 

DhnrtMU,  Mr.,  governor  of  Yirffiniai  his  letter  to  a 
French  commander  oooceming  enereachments 
upon  the  ESnslish  colonies,  583.  Gives  umbrage  to 
the  people  of  Virginia,  569.  Makes  an  alliance  with 
the  Cherokees  andCatawbas,  611. 

VUtOkUien  of  spirits  from  grain  prohibited  flw  ■  cer- 
tain time,  701.  Arguments  for  and  against  the 
diiiillaiion  of  malt,  767,  ice.,  847,  ftc. 

Dirm,  Mr.  Jeremiah,  sent  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venns,  888. 

Dokna,  count,  assemUes  an  army  of  Prusaians  in 
Pomeranla,  743.  Messages  between  him  and  gen- 
eral Fermer,  744.  He.c»liges  the  Imperialists  to 
abaadon  the  siege  of  Leipsick,  748.  Hie  declara- 
tions on  entering  Poland,  83ft.  He  is  laid  aside,  ib. 

Dsrtor^,  Mr.  treacherously  attacked  by  the  la- 
diaoi,  933,  note  4  G. 

Deipkim  ship,  deplorable  distress  of,  at  sea.  780. 

Donfen,  lord,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  49. 

Depfinif,  Dr.  bishop  of  Meath,  opposes  the  repeal  of 
the  act  of  settlement,  38. 


Denet,  (BackvUle)  eart  oC  created  lord  chamberlain, 
aB,«iUS.    Renins,  131. 

— ,  (Backville)  earl  of,  sent  to  acquaint  king 
George  L  of  hia  accession,  31&  Created  a  duke 
390.    Lofd'lieutenant  of  Iretaad,  388. 

(BaekviUe)  d«k»  of,  htsgovemsMBt  of  Ireland. 
kc 

Domof,  the  siege  ot,  978. 

DemgUm,  marauis  of,  ctaaled  a  duke,  915,  asis  T. 
,  Bir  Rshsrt,  killed  at  Bceenkirk,  74. 

,  general,  his  conduct  at  Roucoux,  487. 

't  Bir  James,  knighted,  817.    Operations  of 
his  squadron  at  the  Leewaid  Islands,  680. 

Dmer,  (Jeiaya)  eart  of,  acoompaaies  James  IL  to 
Irsiand,  913,  mCs  B.  Baoepted  from  king  WiUiam's 
pardon.  914,  neu  G. 

Dewns,  tord,  killed  at  Gampen,  808. 

Draper,  colonel,  his  gallant  behavior  at  Madras,  880. 

Dreaiem,  saked  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  6Ba  Bnor- 
BMties  committed  there  in  the  royal  palace  by  the 
Piasaians,  OU,  uses  3  R.  The  suburbs  of  ii  burnt 
by  tlH  Prussian  govaraor,  746.  The  inhabitants  of 
it  grievoasiv  oppressed  by  that  BMMiareh,  748.  It 
Is  reeevefud  by  the  Imperial  aisy,  834.  An  un- 
suceessAa  attempt  upon  it  ^  tlm  klag  of  Pnissia, 

896. 

Drueemr,  M.  his  defence  and  surrender  of  Louisbouig. 

913, 794. 
DrusMMid,  lord,  aesorapraies  James  II.  to  Ireland, 

913,  nsis  S;  and  the  chevalier  from  Beotland  to 

France,  386. 

,  lord  Jote,  Joins  the  young  chevalier,  479. 

.  captaM^  ooatribtttee  to  the  victory  of 

Mindea,9ao,iiete3X. 
DtMka,  dangerous  insurrection  in,  705. 
Dae  ^JMtaiae,  French  Bast-I^a  ship^  takea,  651 

Ihu  de  Ckartree,  Fkench  East-India  ship,  taken,  788. 

Dae  de.Fenihieare,  French  Indiaman,  taken,  658. 

Dnf,  captain,  assists  in  taking  a  French  privateer. 
787.  Cruises  with  a  squadron  on  the  French  coast, 
791.    Narrowly  eeeapca  being  taken,  79S.  • 

Damtbariam,  (Douglas)  earl  of,  his  regimeat  declares 
Ibr  king  James.  18. 

Daaut,  island  of;  tafcea  by  lord  Howe,  881. 

Danhar,  colonel,  sosse  aoceuat  of  his  proceedings  in 
America,  ff79. 

Dwaeamaen,  viscoaat  (end  of  Besbwough's  son)  ap- 
pointed a  commiesiooer  of  the  treasury,  646. 

Duaeemh^  Charlee,  Esq.  expelled  the  houee  of  com- 
mons, for  forgery  of  exchequer-lMlls,  140. 

DantUu,  of  Arnistown,  thanks  the  dutchees  of  Gor- 
don, in  tlw  anme  of  the  fecnlty  of  advocates,  for 
the  chevalier  de  Bt.  George's  medal,  9B8. 

Dundee,  (Graham)  viscount  of.  advises  the  duke  of 
Gordon  to  maintain  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for 
king  Jaasee,  S8.  Retires  from  the  convention,  M. 
Defeats  Mackay  at  Killvcrankie.  but  is  kiUed,  8& 

Dundoaald,  (Oocman)  earl  of,  petitions  the  bouse  of 
lords  against  the  election  of  tlw  Bcottish  peers,  400. 

DmaUrk,  the  fortiflcatioas  of,  demolished,  m 

J^asiers,  (Murray)  earl  of,  taken  up,  71. 

Dupleix,  M.  his  proceedings  in  the  East  Indies,  569, 
fee 

Duplbi,  lord,  created  baron  Huy  of  Bedwardin,  917, 
■oesGG.    Arreeted, 3B3b 

Du  Qhssm,  M.  defeated  and  taken  by  admiral  Os- 
borne, 710.— Bee  Art. 

DureU,  admiral,  some  of  his  operationa  in  the  river 
St.  Laurence  against  Quebec,  809,  816.  He  is 
thanked  by  the  house  of  coouaoas,  817. 

Dary,  general,  killed  at  Cas,  71& 

Dutch  rseeive  600,OOW.  from  the  Enalish  parliament 
for  the  nrineeof  Orange*s  expedition,  19.  Join  in 
the  coniederacy  against  F%aaoe,88.  Acknowledge 
the  duke  of  Aiym  as  king  of  Spain,  156.  Join  in 
the  grand  aliiadbe,  171.  Put  a  stop  to  their  com- 
merce with  France  ^nd  Spain,  191.  Reject  the  oflbrs 
of  France,  963.    Their  pride  and  obetinacy.  S04. 

I  ResdutioBS  against  them,  871.  They  sign  the 
barrier  treaty,  967.  Bend  troops  to  SooUand,  808. 
Threatened  with  a  general  inundation,  396.  RecaH 
troops  sent  to  England,  305.  Alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Frenefa  in  the  Netherlands,  480.  Choose 
the  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder,  fee.  486.  En- 
large his  power,  493.  Their  internal  conduct  after 
the  peace  of  Aix-1a-Chapelle.  515.  An  act  concern 
ing  the  Scotch  brigade  in  their  service,  508.  Requi- 
sition  of  6000  of  their  troops  made  by  the  British 
minister,  595;  which  they  decline  complying  with. 
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ib.  An  inflUBce  of  tlwir  parliftlity.  6S7.  TlieT 
grant  tbe  French  a  free  paMafS  thfough  tbeir  terrf- 
torifli^  683l  Colonel  Yone's  memoriaito  them  con* 
oarni^nf  QMand,  kA.  600.  A  great  nomber  of  tlieir 
•liipB  taken  and  condemned  by  tbe  English,  718. 
On  which  their  meicfaantf  clamor,  ib.  aaapreeent  a 
fbrnone  petition  to  the  etate,  ib.  Anawer  to  their 
ehaq^e  against  the  English  cmisers,  796, 4be.  Re< 
marks  on  the  English  conduct  and  theirs ;  and  eon< 
ference  between  the  British  ambassadors  and  the 
states,  7S7.  The  management  of  their  princess  re- 
gent, ib.  758.  Subsunee  of  a  letter  from  the  states- 
general  to  the  sutes  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land,  ib.  Prince  Louis  of  Branswiek  appointed 
their  captain-general,  788.  More  of  their  ships 
taken  and  condemned  by  the  English,  ib.  78S.  lliey 
are  acknowledged  by  the  French  to  be  tbe  only  sup- 
port of  their  colonies  in  the  West  Indies*  797.  They 
snnply  the  I^ench  with  prorisions  at  Qnadakrape, 
80A.  Their  hostilities  to  tbe  English  in  the  river 
of  Bengal,  80,  %aa.  They  send  depatles  to  England, 
837.  ueneral  Yorkers  memorial  to  tbem,  83b,  and 
connt  d* Ainry*s,  830.  They  rapphr  the  French  set- 
tlements  in  Aaierica,  879.  Mr.  Yorke's  nwmortal 
to  them  concerning  the  hostilities  in  Bengal,  884. 

E. 

JEsYtAfusAsf ,  a  shock  felt  at  London  and  elsewhere, 
77,  ases  10.  An  account  of  two  in  London,  an.  .The 
aflbeu  of  the  predictfon  of  a  third  by  a  fknatic  sol* 
dier,  ib.  A  draadfUl  one  at  Lisbon,  MO.  Several 
in  Syria,  5BIL  ^ 

EoH-FrUMimmi^  dispute  conceming,  between  the  king 
of  Praasia  and  elector  of  Hanover,  538,  548.  It  is 
invaded  by  the  French,  679. 


squadron,  830.    R 


and  M.  nmroCs 
on  him  ftr  that  ezpioit,  ib. 
JEUisC,  colonel,  brnvery  of  I 


•t 


mtt  ImHa,  company,  complaint  against,  60.  Petitions 
to  dissolve  it,  85.  Dbuins  a  new  charter,  05.  In- 
quiry into  the  eormpt  means  used  for  that  purpose, 
ICM.  Abolished,  and  a  new  one  erected,  141.  The 
old  company  re-established,  153.  Their  charter 
proloaaed,  385,  460.    Obtain  new  privilegee,  510. 

•  The  mtttiny  act  extended  to  their  settlemenu,557. 
An  account  of  their  fectorfes  along  the  coasts  of 
Mklabar  and  Coromandel,  500, 561.  Convention  be- 
tween them  and  the  French  company,  56S.  Violat> 
ed  by  them  both,  611.  They  are  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  military  force  in  their  settlemenu,  688.  The 
bravery  of  three  of  their  captains.  653.  Further 
sums  mnted  for  the  defence  of  their  settlements, 
766.  Hostilities  between  them  and  the  Dutch, 
8S3,  Ifcc.  and  aoeommodatioa,8S4.  Further  grants 
for  their  settlements,  849. 

JBMt  rndiu,  transacUons  in,  960,  611,  657.  ?»,  ftc. 
819,880.908. 

JBoffvMd,  capUin,  his  success,  788. 

£eAs,  French  frigate,  Uken.  794. 

Edjfteumbt,  capuin,  reinforces  admiral  Byng,  506. 

EAnkurgK  a  bill  against  it,  413.  An  act  for  tbe  im- 
provement, Jfec  of,  551,  aste  5. 

CasUe  besieged  and  taken,  87. 

Mary,  hanged  for  the  murder  of  her  aunt. 


783. 


788. 
embarks 


with  admiral 


JBdvardt,  capUin,  his  suooess, 

JMnf  *«sh  (Howard),  earl  oC 
Byng  for  Minorca,  507. 

JE^sMKt,  (Pereival)  earl  oC  his  character.  408.  His 
motion  concerning  the  negotiation  of  peace,  510. 
His  remarks  on  the  king's  speech,  5B6.  He  opposes 
Che  general  naturaJisadon  bill,  5S8,  and  the  court 
motion  concerning  the  election  for  Westminster, 
530, 539.  His  exceptions  to  the  address  to  the  king, 
MO.  His  motion  concerning  the  mutiny  bill,  941. 
His  proceedings  on  the  bill  for  the  naturalization 
of  tbe  Jews,  511, 557.  He  opposes  the  extension  of 
the  mntiny  act  to  the  East  India  company's  settle- 
ment, 957. 

JEIbAa,  lord.  Joins  tbe  young  chevalier,  479. 

*0?m mS""*"'*"**  »cts for  reguUting, 919. {meu 

' ;  .  wfofing  votes  at.  the  case  of  Ashby  and' 
White  relative  to,  908, 990. 

Mli^eth  OatoUne,  princess,  her  death  and  character. 
788. 

-Ef^***?^.  general,  condemned,  100. 
Emtt,  Mr.,  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  647. 
He  urges  the  convenience  of  a  militia  in  Scotland, 

IMV. 

captain,  assists  in  Uking  the  Mignonne,  787. 


fsiMm,  East  India  company  e 
town  of,  seizsd  by  the  mneh,  061.  679. 
and  country  are  evacuated  by  tbe 

Ansrsads,  French  man-of-war,  tnkea,  TM. 


TV 


JEiiHrs,  army  of  the,  raised,  0«8.    Many 
unwilling  to  serve  against  the  kiac  of  ftnssii.  n 
Assembles  under  the  prince  of  0njDe-Hildb«ghaa 
sen,  eSl.    Joins  the  French  under  the  paiacp  •:• 
Sottbisa,  689.  They  retreat  belbre  tbe  kins  of  Pr» 
sia,  ib.    Takes  Gotfaa.  Erftuth,  and  Wi 
Reinforeed  by  ceneral 
Wissenfells  in  Thoringia,  684.    T^ey 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Eenbacii»  68S.    It  » 
persad,  68C    neissfmblrs  near  HsnaheiTg  in  Fnz 
eonia,  under  the  prince  de  Deux-Poata,  TO.    Jo*.^ 
the  Attstrians,  744.    Beduee  Komiag^Kjon,  aadu<' 
noosession  of  tbe  strong  camp  a&  Piraa,  ib.    la  r.-: 
Junction  with  the  Austrians,  dedbnt  the 
Prussia  at  Hochkiichsn,  749.    AttoBpi  the 
Leipsic  746,  but  forced  to  abandon  it,  748. 
attacked  by  the  PnissiaBa  at  Aach.  830. 
before  prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  8S.    A 
defeated  near  Hotf;  ib 
Dresden,  834.    Joins  gencnl  Baddkk, 
adatOorWts,83&.    Putofitctedbed  aear  I. 
888.    Action  between  a  part  of  it  and  the  enrpt  ea 
der  general  Httlsen,  808.    Wirtembei^  Toisaa.  •«: 
Leipsie,  taken  by  them  and  tbe  Aasniaas.  m* 
It  retires  into  Ffcancoaia,  901. 

Eiurmituit  account  of  some 
517,  531,  781— See  Mmf^en, 

Entr«p«rnat,  French  man-of-war, 

Efitdpmqf  tolerated  in  Scotland,  9S7. 

JCf^fO,  Uken  by  the  French  nad  ImperialisiB.  «eO. 

£rrol,  (Hay)  earl  ot,  protesta.  as  fai^  esnnbic  c< 
Scotland,  against  the  union.  910. 

£rskin»,  capUin,  attacks  tJbe  Glorioso.  497. 
ensign,  shot  as  a  deacrtcr,  a9& 


Pan- 


'IC 


fH 


E$$0t  man-of-war  lost,  79S. 

JStrtef,  M.  d\  sent  with  a  French  ansy  into  GtsB* 
ny,  661.  FoUowB  the  duke  of  Cnabt  i  lend  off^  ib> 
Weser,  678.  Lays  the  eleecoraie  of  Hanover  ub^ 
contribution,  ib.  Wonts  the  dnke  of  f^Mhr rtin ' 
at  Hastenbeck,  673.  Is  superaedad  by  tte  dak# 
Richelieu.  674.  Joined  in  *^«i»i"»*»^  with  M.  Cea 
tades,  83a    Superseded  by  M.  Braglio.  ih 

EtrwU,  M.  d\  his  defence  and  anrt^ader  of  Ga»ia 
loupe,  801,  Jcc 

EoamgtUcml  *Mi|r.  arret  of,  in  fbvor  of  Brnodgihanh 
Haaover,  fee  with  tlie  emperor^  anawer,  SX.  ST 

JEi^Ms,  prince  of  Savoy,  reUeveaCoDi,60L  ^pn» 
gress  in  Italv,  170.  Worated  by  the  Fkcocfc  at  Lb 
sara,  186u  Joins  Marlborough  bcdbie  the  baitlr  .  f 
Hochstadt,  813.  Engagea  Vendone  at  Cassao.  ^ 
Defeats  the  French  at  Turin.  836.  Disapaeased )- 
an  attempt  upon  Tbokm,  947.  DeliMta  tie  Fr»j 
at  Oudenaide,  996.  Infeau  and  Ukea  Ljrie,  ik  s: 
Reduces  Qhent.  858.  Takes  Toaniar 
the  French  at  Malplaquet.  96S.  and  i 
966.  Takes  Douay«  838.  Dafeata  the  Ttaks  st  Pv 
terwaradin, 335.  a«te 7,  and  at  Be|gmda.3i;.  B» 
death,  411. 

grctifST^IIs  fraadnleatly  rndotaod,  I46L 

£rc<M  schsme,  proceedings  on,  306.  fee    La 
ed  concerning  the  sanunons  by 
of,  796,  nets  3. 

fxsesr,  (Cecil)  esrl  ot,  refoaea  the  oaihn  ts  WiBiar 
and  Mary,  18. 

JEzp«ditiM  against  Rochefert  and  the  Istesf  Aix,«r 
Agaiast  SL  Matoes,  711.  Cherboan.711 
790.    Cape  Breton,  793.   Goree,  7^. 
798,  fee    Ouadalottpe,  80O.    OaebecSOOi 

EspUituna,  reflections  on.  716,  fee 

EwUt^  Mr.  expelled  the  hooae  of  '-*""^«««  m  ca^ 
Soathaea 


Aidy,  John,  appointed  by  tbe  Fkench  ki^  €ntv* 

and  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  Hi 
FMtuer,  captain,  Ukes  the  due  de 

East-Iadia  ship,  788. 
A/neaO,  Hugh  Boscawen  created 
FkntkMB,  lord,  Uken  into  custody.  71. 


aFkes<i 

tecsa 
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.fUrqukmr,  colonel,  aMits  in  takinc  Loutbooii.  TM, 
and  in  defeating  Uh  French  at  Niagara,  80B. 

JOr//««B«,  Sir  John,  taken  into  custodbr.  358. 

A>iiwtdk,  Sir  John,  eludea  a  learch,  71.  Apprehended, 
196.  Bill  ofattaiuderaaainat  him,  ib.  Bis  defence, 
138.    Attainted  and  beheaded,  130. 

fyar^nand  VI.  •aoceede  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  501; 
ncU  1.  Joins  in  a  defensire  leacue  with  France, 
Sardinia,  ftc  515.  His  measuree  tot  caltivatinf  the 
artB  of  peace,  516,  585, 538.  He  conclnde*  a  treaty 
with  England,  584.  Debates  thereon,  538.  Joins 
in  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  einneror,  the  kings 
of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  duke  orParma.  538.  His 
conduct  to  England,  570,  587, 588.  Neutrality  of 
fais  coasts  violated  by  adxniral  Osborne's  squadron, 
710.  His  ambassador's  eflfects  plundered  by  Ens* 
lieh  privateers,  who  are  punished,  718.  His  death, 
»39. 

V  don,  nominated  king  of  Naples  by  his 

fbtber,  840. 

,  prince  of  Prossia,  wounded  at  Prague,  068. 

,  prince  of  Brunswick,  takes  possession  of 

Leipsic  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  090.  Conducts  a 
Pmaaian  army  into  Bohemia,  665.  His  behavior  in 
tbe  battle  near  Prague,  666;  and  at  Kolin,  660. 
Sent  to  defend  Holdberatadt,  683 ;  ftt>m  whenee  he 
ia  obliged  to  retire,  ib.  Appointed  commander  of 
Uw  allied  armv,  603.  Duke  de  Kichelieu's  expostu- 
lations with  Dim,  ib.  His  answer,  604.  His  proceed- 
ings upon  assembling  tbe  allied  army,  ib.  He  is 
cbecked  at  2^11,  and  obliged  to  retire,  ib.  He  de- 
taina  his  brother's  son  and  troops,  734.  His  brother^ 
expotftttlatiom  with  him  on  that  traosaetion,  ib. 
994,  jmCs  3  N.  He  taken  possession  of  Bremen,  Ver- 
den,  Jfcc  731  He  puses  tbe  Rhine,  736.  Defeats  a 
detachment  of  tbe  Trench  at  Crevelt,  737.  Beduces 
Dnsseldorp,  736.  He  reaolves  to  retreat,  730.  Re- 
passes the  Rhine,  ib.  Is  reinfbrced  by  the  British 
troops  under  thednke  of  Marlborough,  730.  Retiree 
to  Munater,  740.  Ia  wonted  at  Bergen,  8S7.  A 
British  insDector-general  sent  to  him,  meets  with  a 
cold  reception,  ib.  Cause  of  his  animosity  to  lord 
Geoige  BUkville,  898.  He  defeats  the  Fnneh  at 
Minden,  830.  His  orders  after  that  action,  030, 
meCs  3  X.  He  marches  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  830, 
who  make  an  attempt  upon  his  camp,  ib.  He  re- 
tires to  Marpurg,  886.  He  worsts  a  French  detach- 
ment at  DiUembourg,  ib.  Receives  a  reinforcement 
of  British  troops,  887.  Defeau  the  French  at  War- 
bourg,  880.  Misearriea  in  an  attempt  upon  Oottin- 
gen,  £03.  • 

FtrfuioiL^  Robert,  engages  in  a  conspiracy  against 
kiog  William,  43.  writes  against  the  administra- 
tion, 103.  •  His  opinion  of  Lovat's  plot,  206. 

,  m^or,  ravages  Mull,  44. 

j^rsMT,  general,  gets  the  command  of  a  Russian  amy 

Sfainst  the  Praasians,  74SL  Takes  possession  or 
oniogsben,743«  Pillages  Pomerania,  ib.  Is  Joined 
by  general  Brown  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  ib. 
Into  which  he  sends  ravaging  parties,  ib.  He  is  de- 
feated at  Zomdorf,  ib.  Messages  between  him  and 
general  Dohna,  744.  He  is  of  Scottish  extract,  730, 
mtfelS. 

Ferrers,  (Shirley)  earl,  guilty  of;  and  aporehended  for 
murder,  864.  His  trial,  865.  Conviction,  866,  and 
execution,  ib. 

Findi,  Heneage,  created  loid  Guernsey,  015.  nou  U : 
and  earl  of  Aylesford,  335,  noU  2. 

^  lord,  dismissed  from  his  oflee  aa  lord  of  tbe 

treasury,  328. 

Fintky  general,  surrounded  and  taken,  with  his  whole 
army,  by  count  Daun,  835. 

FimilaUr,  (Ogilvie)  earl  o^^ttends  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berhtnd  at  Aberdeen,  480. 

Fieeker,  colonel,  routs  a  body  of  Hanoverians  at  Teck- 
lenburgh,  671. 

#S«Atfr|r,  British,  scheme  for  improving,  506, 530, 638. 

FUki*g-UekU^  the  convenience  of,  on  board  of  ships, 
786. 

Fitkmimgtr$,  bills  relating  to,  704,  858. 

Fiixrofi,  colonel,  thanked  isy  prince  Ferdinand  for  his 
behavior  at  Minden,  030,  %oU  3  X. 

Fite  iM/t0M  (Indian)  or  Iroquois,  their  habitation, 
566.  Their  former  and  present  state,  ib.  An  Eng- 
lish garrison  among  them  massacred,  610.  They 
are  aaandoned  to  the  French,  653. 

FUetweed,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  358. 

Fleuker,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  his  motion  in  the  Scot- 
liah  parliament  concerning  a  successor  to  the  crown, 
196.    His  reply  to  tbe  earl  of  Suir,  833. 


J7««r>df-Zf«  Freneb  frigate  deatnyed,  880. 

Ftairy,  cardinal,  his  death,  456. 

JWsy,  Paul,  heads  the  opposition,  86.  Disoov«rs  scan- 
dalous practices  in  the  administration,  108.  Chosen 
speaker,  104. 

,  Thomas,  created  lord,  017,  aeCs  GO.    Disthi- 

gulshea  himself  in  the  opposition,  303,  nete  4. 

Ferhta^  lord  (earl  of  Granard's  son),  eludes  a  search,  71. 

,  Duncan,  arrests  the  magistrates  Y>f  Glasgow, 

367.    His  activity  for  the  government,  476. 

,  his  reasons  for  not  signing  the  warrant  for 

admiral  Byng's  execution,  081,  weu  3  G.  He  is  eon- 
tinned  a  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  646w 

,  general,  detached  to  fort  Du  uuesne,  7S7; 

which  he  takes  possession  of,  ib.  and  calls  it  Pitts- 
burg, ib.  He  condudea  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
ib.  Builds  a  Mock-house  near  Lyal  Hennina,  ib. 
Diea  at  Philadelphia,  ib. 

Ferity  colonel,  defeau  M.  Conflans  in  the  Bast  In- 
die^, 821.  RouU  tbe  Dutch  at  Chandernagove  and 
Chinchaura,  884. 

FermUabU  French  man-of-war  taken,  798. 

Fnreet,  captain  Arthur,  his  bravery  and  success.  708, 
700.  The  overseer  of  his  plantation  murdered  by 
the  negroes,  879. 

JTsrrestsr,  Sir  Andrew,  uken  up,  71. 

captain,  engages  the  Dutch  gallantly  in  the 


river  of  Bengal,  884. 

Fertur,  Mr.'  proclaims  the  Pretender,  334.  Attacked 
at  Preston  and  surrenders  at  discretion,  aSl  Es- 
capee from  Newgate  to  the  continent,  338. 

,  Mr.  treacherously  assaulted  by  tbe  Indians, 


noUAQ, 
Feri  B^ye-VerU  built,  555.  Taken  by  general  Monck- 

ton,578. 
Beau  SejMr built, 554.  Taken  bynneral Monck- 

ton,  and  called  Fort  Cumberlarid,  578. 
fr  la  Mviere  a«  Beaf  built,  553. 

-  Ckigneeto  built,  554.  Taken  by  m^jor  Laurence, 
ib. 

Crewn  PahU  built,  553.— See  Cro»%  Point. 

Cumberland  built  st  Wills's  creek.  578. 

Du  Oueene  founded,  568.    Surrendered  to  the 

French,  in.  Recovered  by  general  Forbes,  787.  Call- 
ed Pittsburg,  ib. 

FrenUnac  taken  and  destroyed,  796. 

at  Lake  Erie  built,  553. 

Loudoun  built,  653.    Reduoed  by  tbe  Cberokeea» 

873. 

JV1a£«ra  built,  553.   Plan  for  the  reduction  of  it. 

806.  With  remarks,  ib.  It  is  surrendered  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  808. 

Ontario  taken  and  demolished  by  the  nrencb, 

610, 611. 

Oewege  described,  588.   Nefrlect  in  not  fortifying 

it,  583.  Reduced  and  demohshed  by  the  French, 
610, 611. 

St.  DmitTs  described,  561.  Tnken  by  general  Lally, 
730. 

8L  Oeorfe.—Gee  Madras, 

St.  Laurence  built,  554. 

SL  PkUifs,  siege  and  surrender  of,  600, 609. 

Tkondsraga,  unsuccessful  attempt  against  it, 

785,  786.  New  expedition  planned  against  it,  806. 
With  animadversions,  ib.  It  is  abandoned  by  the 
French,  and  taken  possession  of  by  general  Am- 
herst, 807. 

WWkma  Henro  reduced  by  M.  Monlcatan,  654. 

Fomdreijiakt  man-of-war  taken,  710. 

F^mndtbii  kcnUal,  remarks  on,  688,  644,  mU  3. 
Scheme  in  favor  of  it,  705.  Resolutions  ooneem- 
ing,  780. — See  A»p/i«c. 

FimfusL,  M.  de  la  Mothe,  obliges  general  Jabnos  to 
abandon  the  county  of  Glatz,  741.  Relieves  Coeel, 
748.  Is  besieged  at  Landshut  by  general  Laudobn, 
80S. 

Jbwte,  general,  receives  two  letters  flrom  the  war 
oiBce,  596.  He  is  superseded  for  not  undersunding 
them,  600.  His  trisl,  608.  Be  is  dismissed'  from 
tbe  service,  ib. 

Fei,  Henry,  Esq.  opposes  the  inquiry  into  tbe  earl 
of  Orfoid^s  conduct,  444.  The  motion  for  hearing 
the  sea-ofRoers  by  counsel,  506;  and  tbe  general 
naturalisation  bill,  5S9.  His  behavior  with  regard 
to  the  Westminster  election,  530.  He  ia  appointed 
secretsry  of  state,  580.  Letter  to  him  from  M. 
Rouilie,  504.  With  his  answer,  ib.  His  motion 
for  introducing  German  troops,  500.  Appointed  re- 
ceiver and  pay  master  general  of  the  army,  617. 

,  commodore,  his  success,  400 ;  and  trial,  407. 
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Ay,  eapuin,  eontrilmta  to  the  victory  of  Minden, 

FrawatM,  Dr.,  bialiDp  of  Gloweittr.  reAiMi  tbe  oaths 
to  William  and  Mary,  1&  Is  suspended  and  de« 
prived,  40,  77,  nttt  3. 

Froiief. — See  LmtM  XV. 

#VMieV'«ft  on  the  Maine  tieaeherotuly  seised  by  the 
fVench,  8S6. 

Frmmeit,  dalie  of  Lonmin,  marries  the  archdntchess, 
and  cedes  Lorrain,  411.  Invested  with  Tuscany, 
417.  Delbats  (be  TivIes  at  Orsona,  tM.  Blected 
emperor,  460, 470. 

,  emperor,  treatv  concluded  between  him,  the 

Icings  of  Buin,  BanUnia,  and  SicUy,  and  tbe  duke 
of  nrma,  SS6.  He  concludes  a  new  treaty  with 
France,  and  claims  the  assistance  of  the  Germanic 
body  aftlbstPfussia,  683.  Observes  a  neQUality  as 
grand  ooJce  of  Tuscany.  663.  His  answer  to  the  ar* 
rit  of  the  Evangelical  body  at  Ratisbon,  897. 

Frmmklmtd^  commodore,  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the 
West  Indies,  585. 

Fmer,  Sir  Peter,  taken  up,  A 

,  colonel  Simon,  anecdotes  of  some  of  his  offloefs, 

989,  iMie  3  V.  He  conducU  the  left  wing  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Quebec,  875. 

Frt4$ricky  king  of  Sweden,  a|]pearance  of  a  rupture 
between  him  and  the  czarina,  514,  SR.  Amused 
with  the  hopes  of  having  Hesse-Cassel  elected  into 
an  electoriite,  534.    His  death,  ib, 

VrtdtfUk  v.— See  Dtwrnark. 

-— III-  king  of  Prussia,  invades  the  queen  of 

Hungary's  dominions.  430.  Rupture  between  them, 
437.  Gains  the  battles  of  Molwitz  and  Ckaslaw, 
ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  her  at  Breslau,  446. 
Rupture  between  him  and  Hanover,  ib.  Trea^  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  him  at  Franckfbrt,  464.  He 
invades  Bohemia,  465.  Defeats  the  Austrians  and 
Saxons  at  Striegau  and  Sohr,  470.  Goncludes  a 
treaty  with  England  at  Dresden,  ib.  Invades  Sai- 
ony,  and  defeats  tbe  Austrians  and  Saxons  at  Pir- 
•a,  ib.  Concludes  peace  with  Hungary  and  Saxony, 
ib.  His  interposition  in  an  apparent  rupture  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  515.  His  interna]  mea- 
sures, ib.  He  gives  fresh  umbrage  to  the  cxarina 
Si  his  interfering  in  the  disputes  between  her  and 
weden,  5SB.  Opposes  the  election  of  the  archduke 
to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  584.  Misunderstanding 
between  Urn  and  the  csarina,  538.  Continues  op- 
posing the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  533, 
534.  Dispute  between  him  and  the  elector  of  Han- 
over concerning  East  Ftiesland,  538.  Misunder- 
«tanding  between  him  and  the  British  court  con- 
eeming  tbe  seiaire  of  his  ships,  ib.  His  improve- 
ment of  Pomerania,  539.  He  renders  the  design  of 
«;1ecting  a  king  of  the  Romans  abortive,  ib.  Pro- 
ceedinp  of  tbe  diet  of  the  empire  rdating  to  the 
dispute  between  him  and  the  elector  of  Hapover 
concerning  East  Friesland,  548.  His  spirited  decla- 
ration in  consequence  of  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  586.  He  listens  to  a  negotiation 
with  England,  567 ;  and  concludes  it,  598.  Hi^  mo- 
tives {fx  engaging  in  the  war,  616.  BSeasures  taken 
by  him  and  the  elector  of  Hanover,  617.  Hie  queen 
of  Hungary  endeavors  to  (histrate  his  designs,  618. 
His  demands  of  an  explanation  1h>m  that  princess, 
ib. ;  with  her  answer,  619.  He  invades  Saxony, 
and  publishes  a  manifesto,  ib.  He  enters  Dresden, 
and  blocks  up  the  king  of  Poland  and  his  troops  at 
Pirna,  680.  His  behavior  at  Dresden,  ib.,  981,  imCs 
3  B.  He  invades  Bohemia,  and  fights  count  Brown 
at  Lowoschutz,  ib.  681.  Retreats  into  Saxony,  ib. 
The  king  of  Poland's  memorial  to  tbe  states-gene- 
ral concerning  his  conduct,  688.  Imperial  decrees 
■published  airainst  him,  ib.  His  minister  ordered  to 
<|uit  Versailles,  683.  His  answer  to  the  king  of 
Poland's  memorial,  ib.  His  Justification  of  his  con- 
<1uct,  634,  685.  His  letter  to  tbe  imperial  diet  re- 
jected, 686.  Several  places  belonging  to  him  seized 
1»y  the  Flrench,  661.  State  of  the  confederacy 
against  bim,  ib.  668.  He  is  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  ib.  Precautions  taken  by  him,  ib. 
Mis  behavior  to  several  persons  of  rank  at  Dresden, 
ib.  Skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  tbe  Aus- 
trians on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  663.  Declara- 
lion  of  the  czarina  against  him,  664.  He  eAters 
Bohemia,  665.  His  troops  under  the  nrinoe  of  Be- 
vf>rn  defeat  the  Austrians  at  Reichenberg.  ib.  He 
rains  a  complete  victory  over  the  Austrians  near 
Prague,  666.  He  invests  Prague,  667,  and  bombards 
11,668.    He  is  defeated  at  Kolin.  669.    His  letter  to 


the  earl  maxeschal  of  Seofland, 
evacuates  Bohemia,  OTQl    l^e  fkial 
to  him  from  the  duke  of  Cnmbertaod's 
674,  67fi.    The  Frmch  enter 
His  ports  in  tbe  Baltic  blocked  up  by  tbe 
fleet,  670,  and  his  town  of  Memel  taken  ^  Vbfx 
army,  677.    His  declaration  on  that  ok— ua,  ih. 
Many  of  the  Imperial  army  nasrrlling:  le  ien» 
against  him,  678L    He  encampa  at  lin^Beritz.  m 
He  marches  mto  Lusatia.  679.    Bis  hrotber  pix^ 
William  leaves  the  army  in  dia^vst,  and  des  a 
719,  ssC«  1.    Bis  army  is  weakened  by  ririrsiiwbf* 
and  desertions,  679.    Skinnislies  between  ihe  R^w 
sians  and  his  troops.  681, 688.    His  mamnX 
them  near  Norkitten,  ib.    His  ra^^siy  da 
Austrians  to  tbe  battle,  ib.    He  mardies 
the  united  army  of  tbe  French,  mud  the 
who  upon  his  approach  retreat,  ik.    Bt 
attadc  npon  them  impracticable,  and 
Action  between  his  trooos  aad  the  Aascriaas  ax 
GoeriitXsih.    Part  ofhisfbroesfcives  a  check  t«ck 
French  in   Halberetadt,  ib.;   bat 
oUfged  in  liis  torn  to  retire,  ib.    geveral  wra  of 
his  dominions  Invaded  by  the  Tmrntki^ 
Austrians,  ^4.  His  queen  and  fluaily 
Beriin  to  Magdehoarg.  ib.    Be  subjects  uamK.  ^ 
miliury  execution,  ib.    He  defeats  tlK 
Imperial  armv  at  Roebach,  68S.    Part  of  i 
defeated  at  weslau,  686.    He  beats  tbe  Ai 
at  Lissa,  6B7.    Retakes  Bveslaa,  688^  aad 
Schweidnits,  ib.    BeconM 
The  Swedes  invade  his 
and  publidi  a  dedaration,  689. 
ration,  ib.  Success  of  his  troops . 
ib.    His  Jetter  to  king  GeotKe  lL,t83i.  asef  3  K 
Declaration  to  his  mimster,  from  tbe  Brtbih  eovi 
691.    His  second   treaty   with  Britain,  IMl    & 
raises  contributions  ia  Owediah    INaaJnanii.  is 
Saxony,  and  Mecktenboinig,  73Sl    Sonarfca  aa  ks 
proceedings,  ib.  State  of  the  anaiee  Ar 
him,  ib.    He  retakes  SlehveidBitB.  748, 
detachments  into  Bohemia  and  Glalz.  741. 
Moravia  and  invests  OfaBaia,  ib.    Be  is 
fay  count  Daun,  ib.,  who  fonsm  hua  ta 
siege  of  Olmutz,  748,  and  to  rvtiie  into 
ib.    He  marches  to  tiie  Oder,  743.  and  dtfeau  the 
Russians  .at  Zomdorf,  ib. 
commander  and  general  Flenner.^lC    Be 
prised  and  defeated  at  Boebkiicbea,  749L 
to  Dobreschvtx,  ib.,  and  theaee  to  Silesia,  74Bl  Bjs 
)ro  vemor  of  Dresden  destroys  iu  saharba.  70.    Re- 
fieetions  on  that  measore.  747.    Wm  winiHTr'V  sb 
swer  to  the  Saxon  minister's  eonftaiata  oa  ibn 
outrage,  ib.    The  Ruaiaas  nisearrTiB  their  ai 
tempt  upon  liis  town  of  Colberg ,  748.  His : 
conaoct  and  motions,  ik  Re 
itants  of  Saxony,  ib.    His  lln 
declaration  with  respect  to  that  ilMtotus.  ud  i^ 
flections  on  them,  748.     Bis  oAeers  cbliige  cb^ 
Swedes  to  relinquish  Pomeraitia,  798.    Bis  tterd 
treaty  with  Britain,  765.    Be  receives  a  laafem 
roent  from  the  allied  army,  S31.    Piugiess  of  bK» 
troops  against  the  Swed^  ib.    Be  sends  a  dr- 
taehment  toGotha,  &c  ib.,  aad  a  third  to  MecUts- 
bourg,  ib.  A  battalion  of  his  crcaadicffs 
oners,  ib.  Hedetachesprince  Beary  into 
ib.  and  Franeonia,  ib.    Be  viadicBtes  Us 
duct  with  respect  to  his  prisoacra,  832.    ffis  fps^ 
rars  declaration  on  his  enterinf  Pola^  882.  ag^  3 
Z.    His  troops  routed  by  the  Russians  at  ZeSchan. 
838.    He  takes,  the  eoBiniaod  of  geactal  WedpTt 
corps,  833.    Is  routed  M  CUneradorC  ib.    ffis  tmo 
billets  to  liis  queen,  iK,  834.    Advaaiav 
by  his  forces  in  Saxcmy,  ib.    His  amv 
ral  Finck  surrounded  and  Ukea.  895,  and  that  aa- 
der  general  Diercke,  836.    Memorial  diiiii.nd  in 
his  name  at  tbe  Hague  by  dnke  Loussf  Ika^wwicfc. 
931, 90U  4  A.    Arr^t  of  the  Evaa|iBi.al  body  si 
Ratisbon  in  his fevor,  with  tbe  iMiiin'i  aasver 
to  it,  836.    He  emplovs  and  intercedes  fbr  tbeesrl 
roareschal  of  Sbotland,  8S6.    Sends  a  kncr  to  kiac 
Stanislaus,  885.  Answer  to  the  nwamri 
in  Iris^name  at  the  Hague.  934,  ««<«  4  1.    A  i 
meat  of  his  army  checks  a  party  of  the  fmstfialiiu 
near  Lutaen,  888l  His  general  in  Poowraaaa  rosted 
and  taken  1^  the  Swe&s,  884.    AdvaaiagesgSBC£4 
over  his  troops  by  tbe  Austrians  in  Sbxoay,  ib.  Jtc 
His  forees  under  general  Fouqoet  vrented  ly  gear- 
ral  Landohn.  895.    Re  makes  an  amm.usrfal  at- 
tempt upon  Dnsaden,  896,  and  obtaias  a    ' 
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•encral  Laudolm,  8)7.  Wonu  general  Beck.  808. 
UiM»  the  Uockade  of  Sdiweidnitz,  ib.  An  engage- 
neat  between  ht«  general,  Hnlsen,  and  a  corps  of 
mperialista,  tb.  His  critical  aitaation,  ib.  His 
apital  of  Berlin  taken  by  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
tans,  899.  He  attacks  count  Daun  at  Torgau.SOO. 
iis  intimation  to  the  states  of  Westphalia,  901. 
Memorials  against  him  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  ex- 
libited  by  the  electors  of  Cologn  and  Saxony,  and 
be  dake  of  Mecklenbourg,  ib.,  003.  ^ 

ederieJt,  prince  of  Wales,  arrive^  in  England,  379. 
tfarries  the  princess  of  Saxe-gotha,  410.  Motion  for 
1  settlement  on  him,  411.  Breach  between  his 
ather  and  him,  418.  He  votes  against  the  conven- 
ion  in  Spain, 4^  Heads  tte  opposition,  443.  R«- 
itored  to  favor,  ib.  The  difference  between  bis 
atber  and  him  increased,  and  his  adherents  Join 
he  oMneitian  in  parliament,  StA.  He  is  diaap- 
Minted  in  his  hopes  of  being  elected  chancellw  of 
he  university  of  Cambiidife,  510.  Is  chosen  gover- 
lor  of  the  British  fishery,  381.  His  death  and  char- 
ictf^r,  537.  His  declaration  to  the  chieA  of  the  op- 
lusi  tion,  938,  »ot§  4  £. 

tncA  cloths,  act  for  prohibiting  tha  importation  of, 
o  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  773.  • 

—  prisoners  in  &igland  supplied  with  neccssa- 
ies  by  private  contribution,  817. 
ibourf,  the  magistrates  of,  consent  to  the  yoang 
hovalier's  residing  there,  513. 
irnd,  Sir  John,  his  trial  and  execution,  119. 
— .  Dr.,  taken  into  custody  for  flavoring  biahop 
^tterbury,  361. 
9ft,  a  ven^  severe  one,  4S9. 
ye,  colonel,  receives  the  sabmisaion  of  several 
•>pnch  colonists,  878. 

entes,  count  de,  sent  ambassador  Horn  Spain  to 
England.  883. 
Uer,  declared  a  notorious  impostor,  and  pilloried. 


»/. 


— .  Mr.  Rose,  prepares  a  biU  for  the  punishment 

»f  governors  of  jdantations,  630. 

nds,  some  of  them  consolidated,  536, 855. 


ib$l,  taken  by  the  Austrians,  678. 

ige.  lord,  his  remarks  on  the  convention   with 

{pain,  423. 

-,  general,  carries  off  general  Braddock  when 

rounded.  579.    Detached  to  command  the  army 

tefore  Niagara,  806.    Assists  in  the  reduction  of 

Montreal,  878. 

\tFes,  count,  his  operations  in  Italy,  456,  466. 

lUssoniUtre,  M.  de  la,  conducts  the  French  arroa- 

nent  to  Minorca,  508.    His  engagement  with  ad- 

niral  Byng,  ib.  After  which  he  returns  to  Minorca, 

i03 ;  and  thence  sails  back  to  Toulon,  603. 

Jlaa,  count,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  forbid  the 

sourt.  284. 

t/ipcy,  (Rouvigny)  eari  of.  appointed  commandos  in 

!pain.  317.    Loses  his  right  hand  in  battle,  SS6. 

lis  progress  in  Spain,  336.    Defeated  at  Abnanza, 

547. 

t«u,  act  concerning*,  passed,  540. 

\ming  bouses,  act  relating  to,  536, 638. 

mjam,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  561. 

irdcner,  captain,  killed  in  an  engagement  with  M. 

lu  Quesne,  716. 

\rdiner^  colonel,  slain  at  Preston-Pans,  475. 

iscoyne.   Sir  Crisp,  his  laudable  behavior  as   a 

nagietrate,  546. 

lyftfn,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe,  800. 

ary,  admiral,  driven  with  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  by 

>ad  weather,  into  Torbay,  791. 

neral  asnemblf  of  Scotland  dissolved  by  king  Wil- 

lam's  commissioner,  68. 

aeralfund  act  passed,  333. 

noa,  republic  of,  enters  into  a  defensive  alliaoce 

\ith  Prance.  Spain,  Sanlinia,  and  Sicily,  516. 

:iocse  expel  the  Austrians,  489.    Besieged.  495. 

mariners,  (two)  murder  the  master  and  crew 

•fan  English  vessel,  784. 

or^fi.  prince  of  Denmark,  protests,  as  duke  of  Cum- 

lerland,  against  rejecting  the  place-bill,  84.    Ap- 

ninted  jreneralissimo  and  high  admiral,  18J.    T%e 

mrliament  make  a  settlement  on  him,  191.    His 

ieath  and  character.  359. 

—  T.  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain,  313.    His 

-ivil  list  settled,  ib.    He  arrives  in  England,  314. 

rhe  tories  totallv  excluded  from  his  fhvor,  ib., 

f^'hieh  increases  the  dincontents,  315.    Sobitanoe 
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of  his  first  speech  to  parliament,  316.  He  aendii  a 
fleet  to  the  Baltic,  316.  Purchases  Bremen  and 
Verden,  ib.  The  discontents  in  England,  ib.  He 
declares  to  the  parliament  that  a  rebellion  is  be- 
gun, 331.  Visits  his  German  dominions,  330.  En- 
([ages  in  the  triple  alliance  with  France  and  Uol- 
and,  ib.  Rupture  between  him  and  Sweden,  ib. 
Be  demands  an  extraordinary  supply,  331.  His 
ministry  divided,  338.     He  grant*  an   amnesty. 

335.  Ihfiference  between  him  and  the  cxar  Peter, 

336.  He  joins  in  the  quadruple  alliance  with  the 
emperor,  rranee,  and  Holland,  337.  Diflkrence  be- 
tween him  and  tlio  prince,  ibl  Nature  of  the  treaty 
between  him.  the  emperor,  ^kc  330.  He  sends  a 
fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  ib..  which  atUcks  and 
destroys  the  Spanish  navy,  340.  He  declares  war 
against  Spain,  343.  Visiu  Hanover,  345.  Cou- 
dudea  an  alliance  with  Sweden.  349.  Makes  ex- 
traordinary demands,  355.  Coadndes  a  peace  with 
Spain  at  Madrid,  356.  and  an  alliance  with  that 
court  and  France  at  London,  ib.,  and  a  treaty  with 
the  Moors,  357.  Rumors  of  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  358.  Be  viaiu  hia  German  dominions,  362 
Treats  with  Damnark  and  Prpssia,  ib.  Reenm- 
menda  to  his  parliament  the  care  of  the  public 
debts.  363.  Enabtod  to  raise  any  aum  not  exceed- 
ing one  Billion,  to  dischatge  the  dehta  of  his  dvil 
liM,  365.  Seu  out  for  GemMny,  ib.  Concludes  the 
treaty  of  Hanover  with  France  and  Prussia.  360) ; 
which  the  parliament  approves  of,  367 ;  and  granu 
him  an  extraordinary  supply,  ib.  The  operation? 
of  hia  fleet  in  the  Butic,  the  Weat  Indies,  and  on 
the  Spanish  coasta,  368.  Debates  on  his  treaties, 
860.  His  promiaa  of  jgiving  up  Gibraltar  acknow- 
ledged in  ue  house  of  commons  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

Eole,  870.  Hie  Imperial  minister's  remonstrance  to 
im,  ib.  He  oondudes  treaties  with  France.  Swe- 
den, and  Hesre-Cassel.  371.  Obtains  a  large  vote 
of  credit,  ib.  Rupture  between  him  and  Spain,  ib. 
Preliminaries  of  peace  between  him,  the  emperor, 
and  Spaii^378.  He  dies  in  his  way  to  Hanover, 
ib.  His  cipracier.  ib. 
II.  aR^nds  the  throne,  374.  State  of  the  na- 
tion then,  ib.  Characters  of  hia  chief  miniaten,  ib. 
Debates  concerning  his  civil  list,  379.  Changes 
and  promotions  in  his  ministry,  377.  Gets  liberal 
aupiHies  for  foreign  subsidies,  fl^  Declines  giving 
a  particular  answer  to  the  cnmmona*  addreM  for  a 
distinct  account  of  money  charged  for  the  eecurity 
of  trade,  378.  Obuins  a  vote  of  credit,  .779.  De- 
bates on  his  foreigp  subsidiest  380.  Addressed 
touching  the  Spanish  Vlepredationa,  381.  Obtains  a 
vote  of  credit  for  an  account  of  arrears  due  on  the 
dvil  list,  ib.  Sets  out  for  Hanover,  to  accommo- 
date a  diflbrence  between  it  and  Praada,  383.  Con 
eludes  a  treaty  with  France  and  Spain  at  Seville,  il 
To  which  t)>ere  are  objections  in  the  house  of  lor^ 

383.  Empowered  to  prohibit  loans  to  foreign  pfinc 

384.  Reodves  the  aubmiadon  of  seven  Indi 
chiefs.  385.    Tmaty  of  Vienna  between  the  av 
ror  and  him.  387,  and  between  them  and  the  I 
of  Spain,  ib.    He  strifcea  Mr.  Pnlteney's  name 
of  u»  list  of  privy-oounseUon,  80S.    Sets  ov 
Hannver,  ib.    Receives  the  investiture  of  Br 
and  Verden,  395.    Objections  against  an  add; 
him  on  the  situation  of  aAirs,  ib.    He  la  adf 
concerning  the  Spanish  depredationa,  306.  F 
ered  to  augment  the  forces,  403.    EnaMed  f 

a  large  sum  from  the  ainking>ftind  for  the 
service,  ib.    Debates  on  his  subddy  to  T 
406.   ViaiU  Hanover,  406.  Sends  a  fleet  t 
ib.    Empowered  to  borrow  from  the  sinl 
40a.    Goes   to  Germany,  410.    Misund' 
between  him  and  the  prince,  419.    Gets 
one  million  to  redeem  South  Sea  am 
Breach  betwoen  him  and  hia  son,  417. 
diea,  ib.    Addressed  touching  the  fi^r 
tlons,  418.    Forbids  his  son^s  visitors 
court,  43a  Sends  a  fleet  to  the  Medi' 
Accommodates  a  difference  between 
Hanover,  43K     Condndaa   the  cor 
Spain,  ib.    Enabled  to  provide  for  h 
dren,  425.    His  measage  touching  a 
mari[,  wad  power  to  augment  thafr 
lettera-of-marqua  against  Spain,  4* 
against  Spain,  437.    ObUina  a  v> 
Visits  his  German  dominions,  i* 
of  Hesdans  into  British  pay, 
against  his  ministnr,  431.    Dem 
nary  supply,  484.    Vldta  Hano' 
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be  eondudM  a  nwitraliljr,  and  engafn  hit  Totci  for 
the  «l«et«r  of  Bavaria,  438.  Hi>  propoaal  for  a  tub* 
■idy-treat]Mo  Sweden  rejected,  439.  InaetivUy  of 
his  fleet,  441.  Chan|fe«  in  bie  ministry,  443.  Recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  hie  eon,  ib.  He  formi  an 
army  in  Flandera,  447.  Aooommodatee  a  dilRvence 
between  Prueeia  and  Hanover,  ib.  The  Daniih  court 
reflieea  to  renew  the  rabsidy-treaty  with  him,  448. 
The  attention  of  his  minietry  turned  chiefly  on  the 
allkin  of  the  eontinent,  ASO.  Taicei  a  bodv  of  Hea- 
aiane  and  Hanoverians  into  British  pav,  ib.  Con- 
elodei  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  guarantee 
with  Prusata,  ib.  He  embarks  for  Germany,  453L 
Diflbreoee  between  Proana  and  him  at  elector  of 
Hanover,  ib.  He  defeats  the  French  at  Dettinten, 
454.  Oondudes  a  treaty  with  Austria  and  Sardinia 
at  Worms,  4S5.  Declares  war  against  France,  46S. 
Makes  alterations  in  his  ministry,  468.  Awmes  in 
the  treaty  of  Warsaw,  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  to 
the  kiag  of  Poland,  409.  Visiu  Hanover,  ib.  Con- 
vention between  him  and  Prussia,  470.  He  returns 
to  England,  on  an  advice  of  an  insurrection  in 
Seotfatnd,  474.  Convulsions  in  his  ministry,  484. 
He  gets  a  vote  of  credit,  485.  Fruitless  conferences 
between  his  ministers,  4bc  and  those  of  France,  at 
Breda,  480.  Gets  500,0001.  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  advantage.  491.  Congress  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  between  his  ministers,  &c.  and  those  of 
France,  itc.  407.  Gets  another  sum  for  the  vigorous 
proaecution  of  the  war,  408.  He  seu  out  for  Ger* 
many,  499.  Peace  concluded  between  him  and  the 
belligerent  powers  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  501.  Returns 
firom  Hanover,  508.  Diflbrence  between  him  and 
his  eldest  son  widened,  ib.  His  speech  at  opening 
the  parliament,  504.  Debate  on  the  address  to  him, 
ib.  Suoplies  granted  him,  ib.  His  speech  at  the 
close  or  the  session,  510.  He  reiects  the  addreas  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  ib.  Interposes  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  515.  Scandalous  insults  offer- 
ed to  his  subfeeU  by  the  Moors,  516.  His  speech  to 
the  parlianoent,  517.  Bubsunce  of  the  debates  on 
the  address  to  hJra.  ib.  Supplies  granted  to  him.  ib. 
He  closes  the  parliament,  and  sets  out  for  Hanover, 
582.  Interferes  in  the  disputes  between  Russia  and 
Sweden.  533.  Endeavors  to  get  the  archduke  Joeeph 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  ib.  Grants  a  sobeidy 
to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  Mentz,  and  Cologn,  584. 
Lends  the  elector  of  Saxony  money  on  a  mortgage, 
ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Spain,  ib.  His  speech 
to  the  parliament,  585.  Debates  on  the  address  to 
him,  588.  Supplies  granted  him,  527.  His  message 
to  parliament  concerning  a  regency.  5B8.  His  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  session .  531.  He'interpoees  in  the 
diflbrence  between  the  czarina  and  the  king  of  Pnw- 
sia,  498;  and  continues  his  intrigues  fer  electing  a 
king  of  the  Romans,  533.  Grants  a  subsidy  to  the 
•elector  of  Saxony,  534.  His  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  parliament,  ib.  Suppliea  granted 
him,  535.  Motion  for  an  address  against  his  subsi- 
diary treaties,  537.  He  prorogues  the  pariiament,  ib. 
and  sets  out  ^or  Germany,  ib.  Disputes  between 
him  and  the  king  of  Prussia  concerning  East-Frieze- 
land  and  the  capture  of  some  Prussian  ships,  538. 
He  engages  in  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  elector 
palatine,  539;  but  is  disappointed  in  a  design  of 
getting  a  king  of  the  Romans  elected,  ib.  His  speech 
at  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  540.  Supplies 
granted  him.  ib.  His  harangue  at  the  close  or  the 
ncssion,  545.  Proceedings  of  the  diet  of  the  empire 
in  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
relating  to  EastFriezeland,  548 ;  in  which  he  is 
supported  by  the  house  of  Austria,  ib.  His  quarrel 
with  the  city  of  Munster,  ib.  He  opens  the  session 
with  a  speech^  555.  Supplies  granted  him,  ib.  His 
speech  befere  the  disanluiion  of  the  parliament,  557. 
He  makes  changes  in  bis  ministry,  558.  Harmony 
restored  in  his  fiimily.  ib.  He  opens  the  new  par- 
liament by  commission,  ib.  Harangues  the  parlia- 
ment, 571.  Supplies  granted  him,  ib.  His  new  snb- 
tidies  to  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  in  conoideratinn  of 
Hanover,  allowed  by  parliament,  ih.  His  message 
to  the  commons  on  an  apparent  rupture  with 
Frante,  STX  He  gets  an  additional  supply,  ib.  Bis 
speech  at  the  end  of  the  sp99inn.  574.  He  prepares 
for  war.  575.  Motion  agnin.4t  his  eoing  to  Hano- 
ver, ib.  He  nominates  a  r^^ency,  578,  and  sets  out 
for  Germany,  ib.  Rupture  between  him  and  Prance, 
ib.  He  gives  orders  for  making  gf  neral  reprisals  on 
the  French,  ."JTT.  OnnchHes  an  extraordinarv  treaty 
with  Ucsse-Casscl  in  defence  of  Haaover,  585.    He 


returns  to  England,  and  enteiB  into  a  scb..-i 
treaty  with  Russia  for  the  de&nce  of  hi*  <»-' . 
dominions,  ib.    He  enters  into  a  iMfociatK<-  » 
Prussia,  587.    State  of  his  navj,  58R.    Hi*  i^ 
to  the  pariiament,  ib.  and  their  roBarkahlc  adc-  - 
tf,  ib.    His  answer  to  those  rnddremtem.  ib^    A  >- 
tions  in  his  ministry,  SO.     He  oaadales  a  it  l 
with  Prussia,  598.  His  speaeta  at  tbe  ead  of  tfar  •- 
aion,  593L  ills  minister's  auawer  u»  tte  Fntaf  <^ 
retary's  letter,  594.   He  makqa  a  leqnisitaoB  if*  • 
Dutehtroops,  595;  which  the  states  deciiiieaie  ■ 
ing  with.  ib.    His  message  to  the  parliamcM  > 
He  imports  Hanoverians  and  Htasaaiis.  A   . 
proclamation  coneeming  hones  and  cattle  ia  •-  ^ 
of  an  invasion,  605     A  mntoal  dedaratioa  of  «r 
between  him  and  France,  60&    He 
*dress  from  the  dt^  of  London  on  tbe 
ministers,  607.  His  motives  fiir  tbe  war  iaGerst.? 
610.    Measures  taken  by  him  aad  tbe  kn^  of  f-.- 
sia,  617.  His  speech  at  openia^  thejparliajmefit.  i^ 
His  message  concerning  admiral  Byaf,  e^.    im- 
plies granted  to  him.  ib.    His  OMSsa^  onaopr.    ; 
the  German  war,  639,  and  a  Airtber  sup^.  tt    r  - 
harangue  at  the  close  of  the  aessioa,  649  'Peut-  :• 
10  him  fkom  lord  Torrin|ton  oa  behalf  of  *^u  •! 
Byng  presented,  641.    His  mesaa«e  ooboctbuz  -:  s: 
admiral,  643.  He  commands  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Iez2' 
to  resign,  646 ;  which  occaaiona  daiBoffa,  th.iv 
addresses  to  him,  ib.    The  qoeen  of  Haagarr^  e-^ 
the  csarina'a  answer  to  tbe  pso|wisals  fer  rek.-^.-; 
the  tranquillity  of  Gennany,  664.   Bis  ptepsr^ii  -^ 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  670i   PoWiabes  a  E.^^. 
festo,  ib.    He  raises  an  army  of  Baooveriar>»  ti 
His  electorate  laid  ander   coatrihntion.  67^    "i 
Convention  for  it  at  CBoster-Sevea.  ib.    His  h  >- 1> 
ters  quit  the  Aostrian  dcMainioas.  €80.    Ri^  nu  t- 
ter's  memorial  to  the  Dntcb,  6B0.    Letter  t«>  h^n. 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  9S3,  sees  3  K.  His  ac^T*' 
thereto,  691.    His  electoral  minister  disauasi-d  r-.^ 
Vienna,  604.    His  speech  at  tbe  opeaiag  t^i^  "- 
sion  of  pariiament,  090.  Supplies  graated  hrai.  r.' " 
Observations  on  them,  0B&    His  mcsfage  ti>  m* 
commons.  689.    Confidence  reposed  ia  him  aiu^  r^- 
spect  to  the  salaries  of  the  jiMves,  789.    Hrs  *ro-  .< 
treaty  with  Prussia,  ib.    He  closes  tbe  mmh*n  M 
commission,  707.    Makes  vigon^  pepamir'B  ik 
His  daughter,  the  prinoess  Caroliiic  dies.  IV.  TL^ 
administration  of  his  electoiale  cbasged  b^  ib-' 
French,  733.    Decree  of  the  Aalic  aModl  agmjn»i 
him  as  elector,  735.  His  ministeili  araonal  ta  an- 
swer thereto,  and  the  Parallel  paMisbcd  by  'Jb- 
court  of  France,  ib.   His  eleciotal  dominicHis  \zi^i* 
invaded  by  the  French,  ib.    His  electoral  »»fBcrn] 
to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  ia  answer  to  a  decre*   4 
the  Aulic  council,  751.    His  particalar  reply  tu  u- 
Parallel  published  by  tbe  coon  of  Veisaitif&  Toi 
He  is  alarmed  with  an  invasioa  frosa  Francp.  7:4. 
His  minister's  answer  to  the  Ibitcb  chazge  acai«st 
the  British  cruisers,  757,  and  eonfereace  with  tbru 
on  that  suited,  ib.    He  opens  tbe  scssioa  of  paria- 
ment  by  commission,  763.  Borrosrs  moacy  as  ekiv  : 
of  Hanover,  700,  luU  1.    Addreeses  of  both  bMt«r« 
to  him,  765.  He  concludes  a  ttaird  treaty  with  Pn^» 
sia,  ib.    Supplies  granted  hiat,  ib.    TWisssti  i  frxm 
him  to  \bt  commons,  766, 780.  He  rlqaes  tbe  !■><»  -  -. 
by  commission,  ib.  His  araiy  sapplied  m-ith  ncnuii 
by  the  bounties  of  several  coaunaaities,  788.    TV- 
death  of  his  daughter,  the  priaceas  of  Oiasfe.  rb 
and  grand-daughter,  prinoess  Elisabeth  CarabBe.  ik 
His  messages  to  the  parliaaieat  oooceraisg  as  ex- 
pected invasion  frmn  France,  79Ql    Addnsari  bK 
the  commons  for  a  monument  to  general  WaHe.  il' 
His  troops  in  America  and  Germany  seppbfd  with 
divers  necessaries  by  nrivate  coatribatisB,  ib   Me- 
morial delivered  In  nts  name  by  dabe  liMis  r4 
Brunswick.  031,  asCs  4  A.   Arr^  of  tbr  BraafetKal 
body  at  Ratisbon  in  his  fbvor.  with ibe  emperor* 
answer  to  it.  836.    His  receptioa  of  tbe  Datcb  dep^ 
uties,  838.    His  minister's  memorial  to  ibpstatfv 
general,  ib.    With  the  coantev-memoiial  bf  i^ 
French  ambassador.  839.    He  opene  the  sesmm  o( 
parliament  by  commission.  86.    Babataaee  ^  ibe 
address  of  both  house*  to  him.  843.    &^n|dics  graai- 
ed  him.  844.    Witb  reflections.  84<L    Heis  caa»«^i 
to  make  leases  in  Cornwall,  RS4.    He  rloacs  ibp  sn- 
aioh  of  parliament  by  oommission,  SS6.    Remarki 
on  his  majesty's  neslect  of  the  scope  of  tbe  war.  ^9r. 
Captures  by  his  and  the  French  craiaers.  8B.    H* 
defrays  the  charge  of  four  astmnonerp  to  tbe  Ekss 
Indies,  882.  Sends  an  ambassador  cxtiaocfiBai>  ts 
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Portncml,  8B3.  Hit  minitter'*  memoritl  to  the  Dutch 
eoncAniiif  their  bostilttiM  in  Bengal,  884.    He  ie 
offered  Breda  by  the  ttitee-generaf  for  holdinc  a 
eonyreat,  8BS.    Austrian  miniater'i  answer  to  oia 
memorial  d^vered  at  the  Hague  by  duke  Louia  of 
Brunpwiek,  934.  nttt  4 1.    His  eleetoral  dominion* 
iavauled  by  the  French.  609.    Hie  memorial  tolhe 
diet  at  Ratiabon  oonceminf  hie  being  threatened 
^ith  tlie  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  elector  of  Od> 
la^ii*B  conduct,  908.    Hia  death  and  character,  908. 
Recmpitolation  of  the  principal  eveata  of  hie  reign, 
904.    JLiamentation  for  nie  death,  905.  Sute  of  com- 
merce daring  hie  reign,  ib.    Of  religion  and  philoa- 
o|»hv,  900.    Ofiknatlcism,  ib.    Of  metaptayaicaand 
medicine,  907.  Of  agrievlture,  ib.  Of  mechanics,  ib. 
or  frenioa,  ik  Of  music,  909.    Painting  and  sculp- 
ture, ilK  Disposition  of  the  ftMrces  and  navy  a  little 
before  his  death,  010, 911. 
Ocor^«  m.  bom,  4w.    An  act  for  the  settlement  of 
•  refency,  in  case  of  his  suceeedlnff  to  the  crown 
in  liie  minority,  98.    Congratulations  on  his  ma- 
jority, 78S. 
OeoTf^e,  the  colony  of,  settled,  395.    Described,  508. 
GsrimM,  Angria's  fort,  taken,  014. 
Germm.*  oAeers  employed  in  America,  591. 

war,  the  motives  of,  010.  Reflections  on,  080, 

Oaa,  608,  099,  7».  755. 7M,  843, 858. 888. 
OibboH^  Mr.  a  clause  of  his  speech,  448. 
GibrtOtar,  uken,  817.    Ceded  to  Great  Briuin,  803. 

Besieged  by  the  flpaniarda,  371. 
Oibaon,  Mr.  proceedinga  against,  on  the  Westminster 

eleetion,  530, 531. 
CHUhriat,  captain,  his  brayery,  787.  He  is  disabled  by 

a  irrape-shot.  ib. 
OiZmoy ,  lord,  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Crom,  31, 
Oin  act  pasaed,  4110.    Repealed,  458. 
OmtkeL,  general,  sent  with  three  Dotch  regimenta  of 
bone  after  Dnmbarton^s  Beottiab  regiment  of  foot, 
18.    He  reduces  Atiilone,  of  which  m  gets  the  title 
of  earl,  08.    Defeau  the  Irish  at  Aghrim,  03.  aad 
take*  limerick.  04.    ReceiTea  the  thanks  of  the 
Kngliab  boase  of  commons.  05. 
0{i»#iii«,  captain,  his  proceedings  in  the  Eaat  Indiea, 

Oiaon,  eoant  de.  killed  at  Orevelt,  750,  Mte  10. 

Oigt,  Mr.  bin  indirect  conduct  in  America,  553. 

Oiaejrow.  ttiairi^trates  of,  arrested.  307.    Gets  a  grant 
of  10.000/.  from  pariiament,  506. 

Olatz  reduced  by  general  T^ndohn.  895. 

aiencoe^  the  massacre  of.  08,  4bc  Inquiry  into  by  the 
Scottish  parliament,  100. 

OUngarg^w  castle  plundered  and  destroyed,  484. 

OhueegUr,  William  duke  of,  born,  89.  Bis  death,  155. 

Qlavtr,  Mr.  pleads  the  cause  of  the  London  merchants 
before  the  commons,  444. 

GodclmUn,  lord,  brought  into  the  treaaury,  17.  PItbed 
at  the  head  of  it,  54.  Appointed  lord  high  treasarer, 
150.  Advises  paasing  toe  act  of  secarity  in  Scot- 
land, 811.  Created  an  eari.  848.  Dismissed  from  his 
office,  874.    His  death  and  character.  89& 

Oold  coin,  order  ocmcerning,  with  remarks,  780. 

plate,  dealers  in,  taxes  upon,  090. 

Otfrdni,  duke  of,  snrrandars  the  caatle  of  Edinburgh, 
87. 

,  duke  of,  attends  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at 

Aberdeen,  480. 


-,  dutcheas  of.  nreeents  the  foenlty  of  advocates 
with  a  silver  medal  of  the  pretender.  888. 

-,  lord  Lewia,  defeats  Madeod  and  Culoaim  at 


Inverary,  479. 

1  admiral,  bealagea  Dantzlc,  403. 

,  general,  joins  the  eari  of  Mar.  383. 

-,  major,  reinforces  mtijai  Brereton,  888. 


Owrt,  capuin.  killed,  883. 

0«m  unsuccesafolly  attacked,  788.   Reduced,  788. 

0«r(z,  baron,  arrested,  331.    Bieheaded,  337- 

Gotktt,  taken  by  the  eombined  army  of  France  and 

the  empire,  688. 
0$ttinge»  surrendered  to  the  French,  674.  Evacuated, 

Tan    Repossessed  by  them.  740;  and  abandoned, 

830.    Retaken  by  them.  889. 
Otver,  lord,  distinguishes  himself  acainst  the  minis- 

trf,'3KI,  90U  4.    Created  lord  privy-seal.  445, 469. 
Griftam^  duke  oC  killed  at  the  siege  of  Cork.  58. 
,  duke  of.  appointed  loid-chambertaln,  373. 

net*  5. 
Oraswst,  Countess  of,  a  French  ship  of  war,  taken.  695. 
QroMtriy  (Forbet)  earl  of,  removed  from  the  council- 
board.  89.    Presento  an  addrees  .igainst  repealing 

the  act  of  settlement,  JS. 


O^mfty,  marquis  of,  (duke  of  Rutland's  aon),  coropli 
mented  by  prince  Ferdinand  at  Minden,  830,  m«u  3 
X.  ConducU  the  British  cavalry  at  Warbouig,  880.   \ 
His  account  of  that  action,  934,  aete  4  K. 

OrtmiiemL,  his  plot,  73. 

Oreaf,  Sir  Aichibald,  expelled  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 391. 

,  colonel,  killed  at  Fort  St.  Laser,  430. 

,  colonel,  defoated   and  uken  near  ^rt  du 


Qoeane,  787. 

,  general,  detached  by  general  Fooquet,  OOS. 

OrmmHtU,  (Carteret)  eari  of;  resigns  the  seals,  409 ; 
which  he  reaeeepta,  and  again  gives  up,  481  His 
remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  BritiMi  fishery,  580. 

Geone,  appointed  secreUiy  of  war.  875. 


Created  lord  Labsdown,  917,  mm  06. 
Orsvat,  capuin,  his  suoeeas,  787. 
G'raydM,  admiral,  his  bootless  expedition  to  the  Weet 

Indies.  808. 
Ctrummith  gnnpowder-magazine,  act  for  reoMviag. 

851.  Bill  for  the  more  efl^nal  securing  the  payment 

of  prise-money,  4fce.  to  the  hospital  ol,  855. 
man-of-war  uken,  60S. 


OT0fg,  William,  executed,  851. 

Orme^lte,  Mr.  his  motion  concerning  continenul  con- 
nexions, 400.     > 

,  capuin,  killed  at  sea,  40& 

^,  ben.  George,  opposes  the  redoetioo  of  the 

number  of  seaaMn,  587.  ConstitQted  tteaanrar  of 
the  navy,  558.  Hia  aM>Cion  in  Ihvor  of  the  seamen, 
030,701. 


,  ben.  James,  appointed  a  commiasioner  of 
the  treaawry,  040. 

Oiilbi,  lord,  refbses  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
1&  Cbmmitted  to  the  Tower,  and  admitted  to 
bail,  41.  Ehidea  a  search,  71.  Taken,  condemned, 
and  reprieved,  854. 

^  general,  conducts  a  reinfofceaBent  to  the  allied 

army,  888.    SignaUaes  hinnelf  at  Corbacb,  ib. 

Orignf,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  358. 

Oaadafoape,  iaiand  described.  800.  An  account  of 
the  reduction  of  it  by  commodore  Moore  and  gen- 
eral Honson.  lb.  Ac 

Oasldsn  besieged  by  the  French,  663.  Capiulates,080. 

Oaenusy,  lord,  opposes  Uie  extension  of  the  penalties 
of  treaaon,  468. 

0«y,  Henry,  committed  for  bribery,  103. 

H. 

Habeas  eorffu  act  auspended,  18.  Proceedings  on, 
704,795. 

Otidiek,  general,  lavs  Berlin  under  contribution,  884. 
Underukes  the  siege  of  Torgau,  746 ;  which  he  it 
forced  to  abandon,  748.  Joins  the  Imperial  army, 
and  ia  worsted  by  the  Pniiaians  at  Coroits,  835. 

BtuUack,  admiral,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  480. 
The  Spaniah  and  French  ileeta  pan  by  him  unnso- 
tested,  440. 

HWiMf,  ■— — ,  perpetrates  several  muiden,  but  es- 
capes, 783. 

HiMsae,  colonel,  atUnds  general  Hopsoa  to  the  West* 
Indies,  796. 

,  capuin,  aasisu  in  the  reduction  of  Pondi- 


cherry,  908. 

JBaUt  colonel*  gratified  with  presents  for  bringing  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Cluebee,  817. 

&<«»,  Sir  Edward,  impeaclied,  41.  Proclamation  for 
apprehending  him,  51. 

HUkeC  Sir  Peter,  killed,  579. 

BU|/te,  (Seville)  marauia  of,  created  lord  privy-seal, 
lOw  Eeaigns  toe  ofllce  of  neaker  of  the  bouse  of 
peers,  and  lord  privy-aeal,  41.  Retarda  the  money- 
bill,  83.    His  death.  915,  aece  N 


,  rCbartes  Montagae)  lord,  inupeached,  186. 

Cenanred  by  the  cilmmons,  and  viiMUcated  by  the 
lords,  193.    Created  an  cart,  335,  luu  8. 
■  (Montague)  eari  of,  signalixes  himself  by  his 

opposition  to  toe  ministry,  433.    Promotes  the  set- 
tlement of  Nova-Scotia,  511. 

town,  in  Ndva-Scotia,  founded,  518. 


J5h/My,  captain,  hanged  for  murder.  789. 

JbsiMm.  John,  Esq.  hia  question  touching  the  validi- 
ty  of  the  acU  of  the  convention  pariiament,  and 
amunenia  thereon,  17.  His  motion  for  a  guarantee 
of  the  Protestant  succession  rejected.  895. 

ffmmhmrgk  menaced  by  the  French  and  Austrian 
court,  680. 

irasttAen,  duke  of.  elected  preeident  of  the  eonven 
tion,  in  Scotland,  83.   Appointed  commiteioner  to 
the  Scottish  parliament,  96. 
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mmiUoH,  Guitavuf,  appoiDtad  by  ilie  InniakilUnen 
tbeir  eoamander,  31. 

.  duke  of,  bit  protetl  afaintt  the  eonlina- 

ance  of  tho  Scottiiii  parliament,  183.  Heade  tbe 
country  party,  109.  Bis  motiooe  in  parliament,  910, 
929, 340.  Taken  into  cuetody,  354.  Appointed  lord, 
lieutenant  of  the  county  palatine  of  Laneaster.  375. 


Hie  title  of  duke  of  Brandon  disallowed,  885.  Nom- 
inated ambassador  to  Fraaee,  and  killed  in  a  duel 
with  lord  Mohun,  397,  398. 

-,  duke  of,  petitions  the  house  of  lords  agaiaM 


the  election  of  the  Bcottish  peers,  406. 
.  loid  Basil,  agent  for  the  Scottish  African 


company,  refused  aceea  to  king  WiUiam,  153. 
.  Sir  Robert,  sent  to  the  Tower,  18.  Procla- 


mation for  apprehending  him,  51. 

>,  general,  sent  by  king  William  to  persuade 


the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  to  submit,  but  diseuadea  him, 
38.  Defoats  the  Proteeunto  at  I>ruraihore,36.  Taken 
at  the  Boyne,  48.  Joins  the  earl  of  Mar,  333. 
.  count,  his  declaration  in  name  of  the 


Swedes  on  his  invadint  Pnmian  Pomerania,  680. 
He  is  forced  to  retreat,  lb.  His  proffets  ta  Pome- 
rania, 740.    He  throws  up  his  eomraiseion.  780. 

,  captain,  his  gallantry  and  death,  437. 

-,  Mr.  goremorofPennflvlvania,  his  proposal 


for  the  safety  of  the  British  traders  on  the  Ohio,  553. 
Disagreement  between  him  and  the  assembly,  BSO, 
He  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Delaware  Indians. 
611.    Assists  at  a  treaty  with  several  tribes  of  In- 
dians at  Baston,  805. 
Handel,  George  Frederick,  his  death,  706,  nsCe  5. 
Aswvtf*,  duke  of,  created  an  elector  of  tbe  empire,  77. 
.  auGcession  settled  by  the  English  nartiament, 
161.  Protested  against  by  the  dutchea  of  Savoy,  168. 
Motion  fOT  it  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  107.   Pro- 
posal for  bringing  over  the  presumptive  heir  to  Eng- 
land, 229.    Motion  for  a  guarantee  of  it  r^ected  in 
the  British  house  of  commons,  395.    Precaution 
Mken  by  the  Whigs  for  its  security,  300.    Farther 
steps  for  its  security.  310,  313. 
,  taken  by  the  French,  674.    The  administra- 
tion of  It  changed  by  them,  733.   Tlie  duke  de  Ran- 
dan's generous  and  hnmane  conduct  there,  730.    It 
is  abandoned  by  the  French,  ib.,  who  enter  the  do- 
minion's of  it  again,  740,  638,  and  evacuate  them, 
830.   Com^aints  of  its  army  violating  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  Dutch  territories,  839.    Ito  territories  re- 
posstssBd  by  the  French,  888. 
Hanmerimn   forces,  debates    concerning,   4S1,  450. 
Brought  into  England,  506.    Sent  back  to  their  own 
country.  637. 
Harhtrg  lottery,  proceedings  against,  361. 
Barcemrt,  lord,  deserto  the  Tories,  created  a  viacoum, 

and  geta  a  pension,  357. 
JkariwUlu,  loifd.  Created  chancellor,  411.   Defonds  the 
convention  with  Spain,  435.    Proposes  the  exten- 
sion of  the  penalties  of  treaam,  403.    Frames  the 
^    marriage  act,  543.  Created  an  earl,  558.  Appointed 

one  of  the  lords  of  the  regeney,  576. 
/forriy,  Sir  Charles,  returns  from  Cane-Breton,  787. 
Driven  with  admiral  Hawke  by  baa  wmither  into 
Torbay.  791. 
HmrUnd,  captain,  sent  to  bum  two  sUps  off  Toulon, 

789. 
MatMatt  oolleetion  of  manuscripts  putchased  by  par- 
liament, 545. 
HarUff,  Robert,  discovers  frauds  in  king  William's 
*    ministry,  93.    Brings  in  the  bill  for  triennial  par- 
liaments, 100.    Onposes  Sir  J.  Fenwiek*s  attainder, 
j39.  Chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  159. 
173.  Crf'atedsecretary  of  slafp,  309.  Forms  a  party 
acainst  Marlborough,  349.  Resigns  Ms  employment, 
353.    Appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  374. 
Stabbed  at  the  eouncil.board,  377.    Created  eari  of 
Oxford  and  lord  high  treasurer,  ib. 

,  Thomas,  sent  ambassador  to  Hanover,  397. 

Taken  into  custody.  319. 

-,  lord,  (eari  of  Oxford's  son),  his  motion  con- 


cerning the  Jews,  557. 

Harlmo^  captain,  enirages  admiral  Pointis,  133. 

Harper,  Janet,  her  great  age,  796,  it«t«  5. 

Uur»eh»^  veneral,  commands  a  body  nf  Anstrians  in 
Silesia,  744.  Forms  the  siege  of  Neim,  747,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  abandon,  lb. 

Harringtom,  colonel  Stanhope  createrl  lord,  and  secre- 
tary of  state.  383.  Earl,  and  prcetdent  of  the  coun- 
cil, 443.    Secreury  of  etate.  4P5. 

ibrritea,  captain,  assists  in  taking  the  Arethnsa, 
788. 


ibrtjn^tea,  marquis  of  (duke  of  Devnmahire'a  aoa    b  - 

government  of  Irriand,  593.— 8i 
Aireay,  Edward,  Esq.  of  Combe, 

-,  major,  sent  to  summon  Hm^ 


Hmtrtkmm,  Sir  John  Thorapaon,  created  lofl#.  !  > 
nu$  3.  Dispute  conomiiag  him  bvcwen  tbe  iw 
houses,  167. 

Bnilami,  colonel,  detached  against  the  Iide  aa  Kai 
876.    Aaneu  the  armed  veneels  in 
sage  to  La  Galette,  877,  and  in  Use 
Montreal,  878. 

ABvv«-4ie-Or«c«  bombarded  by  adamiml 

UtwkB,  Sir  Edward,  defeato  the  Frendi  at 
Sent  on  a  cruise,  585,  and  to  aopereed 
Byng,  600.  He  sails  to  Minoica,  600.  Bis 
tions  in  the  Meditctranaaa,  604;  maid  ex|»<d)t»>i 
against  Rochefort,  648.  He  aeila  Ibr  tfee  Bay  or 
Biscay.  700.  DistrcMsa  the  T^ecb  aaerne  r 
Basque  Road,  and  at  the  IMe  of  Rli6.  710i  9m*'* 
with  lord  Anson  to  the  Bay-  of  Biacaiy.  ib. 
up  the  harbor  of  Brest.  79L  He  is  drivea  by 
of  weaUier  into  T\Nrbay,  ib.  From  whence  hi 
and  foils  in  with  H.  de  Oonflnna*  aqua^ue.  Tkt 
Over  which  he  obtains  a  com|rirte  vicuwy.  ik  ¥.^ 
is  gratified  with  a  pension,  and  hia  merit  apprev-^ 
by  the  partiament,  793.  His  <qKTatJoaa  ia  the  Bar 
of  auiberon.  881. 

.flhatfay,  aeneral,  worsted  at  FaUcirk,  479. 

Hajf,  lord  Charles,  sailB  for  America.  €03. 

<,  Dr.  appointed  a  tord  of  the  atfouialtj 

Heartk-mtmtf  abolished  in  England,  19L 
Scotland,  44. 

HedfM,  Sir  Charies,  appointed  set  i  e ifciy  of 

Htkdriek.  an  Indian  ehwC  killed.  SBS. 

HnU^,  lord,  opposes  a  miaiaterial  naotioa  cenceimag 
the  Weetminster  election.  530.     Appointed  lo«^ 
keeper.  64&    High  steward  at  tbe  trial  of  eari  Fer 
iers,865. 

Jfenry,  prince  of  Prussia,  his  braver  at  tbe  battle  r'* 
Prague,  666 ;  and Kolin,  07B.   Bringa odT  the  fca>-  -f 
the  Prunians  from  Leitmerita.  678.    Is  woei^ed  a? 
Rosbach,  680.    Gets  the  command  of  a  scfar3-<> 
anny,  741.    Is  in  danger  of  beimc  ■anuyndud.  7^ 
until  reinforeed  by  his  broiber,  ibi    He  pemttnw 
into  Bohemia,  831.    Enters  Ftineonia.  and  oil*!:  -« 
the  Imperial  arm^  to  retire,  603.    Makes  a  for-  t 
march,  and  surpnaea  general  YeUa,  (35.    BsIkt*^ 
Breslau,  896. 

Bntttff,  Dr.  Florence,  cenvicted  of  treaaea.  bat  per 
doned,  761. 

H9ri0H,  admiral,  wonted  by  the  Fieucb  flsct.  «far 
Bantiy-bay,  33.    Created  earl  of  Ttorrinnaa.  17 

,  of  Cherbary,  Henry  Heibut,  bq.  oeatatf 


1£* 


lord,  914,  nou  K. 
A^kaMs  Jurisdiction,  Ike  ta  Boolland 

the  union.  333.    Abolishad.  4SS. 
H^rnhmtun,  tbeir  tenets,  OOB. 
H9r».  French  man-of-war.  destftiyed,  703. 
Herring  flshety  efeeted,  flO.    Laws  Ibr  tbe 

ment  of.  633. 
Hervef,  lord,  vice-chambeflaia,  aome  aeeonat  at  aw 

Called  op  to  the  house  of  neeia,  408.  Divested  efhr> 

post  of  privy-seal.  458.    Oppoees  the  eonuaeabo^ 

of  the  penalties  of  treason.  403. 
.  captain,  reinforces  admiral  Qyng.  580    Be- 

atniys  a  French  ship  at  Malta.  717. 
JTMse-OsMSl,  prince  of,  defoated  at  npiiibaih.  wt 

flarprtsed  at  CajtigHoae,  tS7.  laeeted  king  of  Oa« 

den,  350. 
,  prince  of,  marriea  the  rrinfraa  ■a7.49. 

Arrives  in  Seetland,  480.    Bmbmeea  tbe 


Catholic  relifion,  530. 

-.  William,  landgrave  of. 


ken  by, him  on  his  son^stoming 
570.  His  advantageous  treaty  with 
He  sends  a  body  of  his  troop  into 
His  territories  taken  posecesion  of  bjr 
ft74.  The  Swedish  answer  to  bin  mcmoriaL  (CO. 
I>cree  of  the  Aulic  cnanril  against  bam,  ib.  Rae 
of  a  treaty  proposed  by  him  to  FVanee.  739.  Re- 
marks on  that  plan,  and  his  eaadnct,  734.  Bi«  is 
tended  def^tinn  prevented  by  a  new  torn  of  afiirs. 
ib.  His  territories  evacuated  by  the  flfwib,  Ok, 
who  re^invnde  them.  738.  He  gets  a  laiye  tern,  te- 
(iides  his  subsidy  from  Britain,  to  ftrilitate  hit  re- 
turn to  his  dominions.  766.  Ktseapital  takea  by 
tbe  French.  838 :  and  evacuated.  830  Arrec  H*  tb» 
Evangelical  body  at  Rati>bon  in  hi«  (bvor,  wnb  tbe 
emperor's  answer.  836l  His  death.  885. 
,  Frederick,  suecaeds  to  tbe  I  tndln  aviate 
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of,  885.  Ezutiont  in  bU  teiritories  by  the  FVoneb, 

886.    Hi8  capiul  poaseMed  by  tbem,  880. 

mt-Darmttodt^  prince  of,  aeeists  at  the  takiof  of 

Gibraltar.  317.    Killed  at  Bareelooa,  SS7. 

vsian  troope,  dispotee  aboat,  378,  380.  Broufht  into 

England,  296.    Bill  for  qoarteriog  them,  fSKi 

muen,  bit  conspiracy  at  New- York,  4S8,  ntU  1. 

igUand  drui  aboUebed,  48& 

ghUtuUrw,  their  bravery  and  loai  at  Ticooderofa, 

738.  A  detachment  of  them  aent  to  the  Weat  Indies, 

r98.    They  assist  in  taking  Ouadaloupe,  803,  dOa 

Dent  to  North  Ameriea,  805.    Borne  of  their  feats 

It  auebee,  815,  875,  dec   La  Galette,  877.   Eybach, 

^.   Warbourg,  880.    At  Zierenbeig,  800. 

ghtrtoMn,  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of, 

ttrought  in.  87, 80, 94.  Pawed,  113.  The  laws  of,  ex- 

u;nded  to  Scotland,  961.    Enlarged,  309,  468.    Its 

penalties  prolonged,  4flS.    Its  laws  enforced  in  the 

Highlsnds,  40& 

gkwa^$.—9ee  WkuU. 

U,  brifadier,  hit  expedition  to  Canada,  281.    Me 

ukes  poMeseion  of  Dunkirk,  896. 

— ,  major,  sifnalises  himself  at  Corfoach,  888. 

lUborougk^  (Jlitt)  earl  of,  anminted  comptroller  of 

:lic  bouaeboid,  558. 

*d4  Cettan^  Sir  John,  his  speech  on  the  septennial 

tct,  403 ;  and  on  the  army,  418.    Accepts  a  place, 

m. 

ailey.  Dr.  biebop  of  Baaftor,  proceedings  of  the  con- 

iTocation  asainst  bis  writings,  335. 

Ibourikt^  admiral,  sent  with  a  squadron  to  North 

\merica,  573, 698.  Arrives  at  Hautkz,  654.   Makes 

wo  trips  to  Lottisbourg,  656 ;  where  his  fleet  sof- 

era  greatly  by  a  hurricane,  ib.   He  returns  to  £ng- 

and,  ib. 

Idenusse,  (O'Arcy)  earl  of,  continued  secretary  of 

itate,556. 

f  AIM,  admiral,  bis  engagement  with  a  French  squad- 

nn,  611.  He  compels  the  French  to  evacuate  Bmb- 

len,  709.  Sails  to  Cape  Breton,  800.  His  operations 

ifrainst  Quebec,  814,  816.    Thanked  by  the  house 

»f  commons,  817.    His  conduct  and  siracess  at  Ja- 

naica,  880. 

iaUin-Buk,  Frederick,  prince  of,  killed  at  Prague, 

•66. 

{sfds-Ooftorp,  George  prince  of,  his  activity  at 

forkiiten,  688.    He  is  sent  to  harass  the  Russians, 

b.  Dispatched  to  the  relief  of  Prussian  Pomerania, 

i89.    Reinforces  the  allied  army,  735.    His  sution 

X  the  battle  of  Creveit,  737.    Dislodges  a  body  of 

Vench  from  Freyinstenau,  9Bp.    His  behavior  at 

rlinden  approved,  030,  %oU  3  |L  He  repulses  M.  de 

St.  Germain  at  Ersdorf,  886. 

\weU^  Mr.  his  defence  of  Calcutta,  and  cruel  usage 

here,  612,  613. 614. 

ne,  earl  of,  imprisoned,  50. 

— ,  earl  of,  oonuna.nder  of  the  Glasgow  regiment, 

79. 

<  captain,  ukes  the  Bellona,  787. 

iper.  Dr.  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  bis  opinion  of 

he  revolution,  880. 

780H,  general,  sent  to  North  America,  65S ;  and  to 

he  West  Indies,  798.  His  operations  at  Martinique, 

b. ;  and  at  Guadeloupe.  800 ;  where  he  dies,  808. 

rne,  count,  worsts  the  French  at  E^lin,  683. 

— ,  William  Andrew,  detection  of  a  murder  com- 

fiitted  by  him,  850. 

fier,  admiral,  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies, 

6d ;  and  death,  ib. 

ham,  captain,  his  success,  787. 

'i.««9,  an  additional  tax  on,  699. 

card,  lord  Thomas,  attends  king  James  II.  ftom 

Vance  to  Ireland,  013,  noU  E.    Excepted  from  the 

enefit  of  kins  William's  pardon.  014,  9iAe  6. 

re,  Mr.  his  defence  of  Sir  John  Fen  wick,  189.  Sen- 

iments  of  the  partition  treaty,  163. 

— .  lord,  his  death  and  character,  785. 

— .  lord,  his  engagement  with  a  part  of  tlie  French 

quadron,  576.    Sent  in  pursuit  of  a  French  man- 

f-war,  G47.  Reduces  the  Isle  of  Aix,  64&  Conducts 

he  marine  armament  sent  against  St.  Maloes,  711 ; 

'hirbours.  713;  and  to  the  neighborhood  of  St. 

ialoe*.  714.  He  patronizes  Mr.  Irwin  in  his  scheme 

[>r  finding  the  longitude,  786.  His  operations  in  the 

ay  of  Quiberon,  881. 

— .  colonel,  his  operations  at  (luebee,  814, 815. 

±'wn''8  Baf^  attempt  to  open  the  commerce  to,  509. 

ffku,  captain,  his  success,  788.  Sails  with  a  squad' 

on  to  reinforce  commodore  Moore,  796.    Returns 

o  England,  805. 

80* 


HughUf  reduced  by  admiral  Watson  and  colonel 
Clive,  657. 

Hutnulf,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  561. 

HuMi^  general,  his  operationa  in  Bohemia.  831.  He 
marches  with  count  Dohna  Into  Poland,  838.  He 
engages  iiart  of  the  Imperial  army,  898.  Abandons 
Berlin,  899.    Joins  the  king's  army,  ib. 

Amm,  Sir  Patrick,  ajppointed  general  of  the  horse- 
militia  by  the  Scottish  convention.  84. 

— ,  captain  James,  killed  in  a  naval  engageoMnt, 
710. 

HuMtdtmy  lord,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland,  913, 
MtoE. 

S¥Mg*rjf^  queen  of.  her  dominions  invaded  by  Prus- 
sia, 430, 437.  Her  territories  partitioned,  by  treaty 
between  France  and  Prussia,  among  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, and  Prussia,  438.  Fidelity  of  her  Hungari- 
ans, 430.  Convention  between  her  and  Prussia,  446; 
with  the  empenv,  453.  Her  dominions  invaded  by 
Prussia,  465.  Txeanr  between  her  and  Saxony,  and 
the  young  elector  of  Bavaria,  460.  Her  hereditary 
dominions  secured  by  the  peace  of  Atx-la-Cbapelle. 
501.  Opposition  in  the  British  parliament  to  her 
demand  of  arrears,  505.  Her  internal  conduct,  515. 
Her  declarations  concerning  the  disputes  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  583.  Proposal  (or  electing  her 
eldest  son  kins  of  the  Romans,  ib,  533, 539.  She 
supports  the  elector  of  Hanover's  pretensions  to 
East-Friezeland,  548.  Treaty  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Modena,  548.  She  listens  to  the  French 
proposals,  586.  Refuses  auxiliaries  to  England,  597. 
Treaty  between  her,  France,  and  Russia,  617.  She 
endeavors  to  frustrate  the  king  of  Prussia's  de- 
signs, 618.  Her  answers  to  that  prince's  demands, 
lb.  Her  kingdom  of  Bohemia  invaded  by  his 
troops,  680.  Her  army  fights  the  Prussians  at  Low- 
oschutx,  681.  She  demands  from  Britain  aiul  Hol- 
land their  stipulated  succors,  683.  Two  armies 
sent  to  her  asaiatance  by  the  king  of  France,  661. 
One  of  which  seizes  several  places  belonging  tu 
Prussia  for  her  use,  ib.  The  czarina  sends  an  army, 
and  equips  a  fleet,  for  her  asaistsnce,  668.  Skir- 
mishes between  her  troops  and  the  Prussians  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  663.  Her  answer  to  the  British 
proposals,  664.  Her  kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  a  second 
time  invaded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  665.  Her  troops 
defeated  at  Reichenberg.  ib.,  and  near  Prague,  666 : 
but  rout  the  Prussians  at  Kolin,  600.  She  recalls 
her  ministers  from  London,  and  orders  the  British 
ministers  to  quit  her  dominions.  680.  She  cuts  ofiT 
the  communication  between  Ostend,  &c  and  Eng- 
land, ib.  Her  reasons  for  so  doing,  ib.  She  admits 
French  garrisons  into  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  ib. 
Threatens  Hambunh,  ib.  Receives  the  revenues 
of  Cleves  and  La  luarcke,  ib.  Her  forces  defeat  the 
Prusaians  at  Goerlitz,  685 ;  and  lay  Berlin  under 
contribution,  684.  They  rout  the  Prussians  near 
Braslau,  and  take  some  places  in  Silesia,  €86.  Her 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  laid  under  contribution,  687. 
Her  army  is  defeated  at  Lissa,  ib.  She  loses  Silesia, 
688.  Dismisses  the  Hanoverian  minister,  694.  Her 
dominions  of  Bohemia,  Gtatz,  and  Moravia  invaded 
by  the  Prussians,  741.  Her  troops  force  the  king 
or  Prussia  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  74S. 
They  surprise  and  defeat  him  at  Hochkirchen,  t45. 
Her  rescript  to  the  several  courts  of  the  empire,  751. 
The  elector  of  Hanover's  memorial  to  the  imperial 
diet  with  respect  to  his  services  to  her,  ib.  The  title 
of  apostolical  queen  conferred  upon  her  by  pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  753.  Skirmishes  between  her  troom 
and  the  alliM,  886, 831.  Her  dominions  of  Bohemia 
invaded  by  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  ib.  Alterra 
tions  between  her  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  833. 
Part  of  her  army  reinforces  the  Russians  before  the 
battle  of  Cunersdorf,  833.  Her  troops  worsted  at 
Corbitz,  HoyeiBwerda,  and  Pretscb,  835.  They  sur- 
round and  take  the  Prussian  army  under  general 
Finck,  ib.;  and  that  under  general  Diercke,  836. 
Her  answer  to  the  English  and  Prussian  memorial 
concerning  a  congress,  934,  note  4  I-  Advantage 
gained  by  her  forces  over  tbe  Prussians  in  Saxony, 
804.  Thev  defeat  an  army  of  Prussians  at  Land- 
shut,  and  reduce  Glatz,  895.  Are  worsted  at  Lig- 
nitz,  897;  and  under  genenfl  Beck,  806.  They  Mke 
possession  of  Berlin,  ib.  Her  army  defeated  at 
Torgau,  809. 

Hunrtrftrd,  Mr.  expelled  tbe  house  of  commons  for 
briber)',  104. 

Mr.  bis  remarks  on  the  alterrations  be- 


tween Stanhope  and  Walpole,  333. 
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JHitter,  Thomas  Orby,  figq.,  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  647. 

Huntingdon,  (Haiti n|^)  earl  of.  excepted  from  the  ben- 
efit oT  kint  William's  pHrdon.  914,  nou  G.  Ckun- 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  71. 

'  earl  of,  his  bravery  at  fori  Bt.  Michael, 

185. 

JIuntlef,  (Gordon)  marquii  of,  Join*  the  earl  of  Mar, 
323. 

Bu»k4,  general,  hia  conduct  at  Falkirk,  479. 

JintekiHuonians,  their  prindplea,  906. 

Hkf  invested  and  taken  by  the  eonfedermtea,  99. 

Ihtzzen,  capiaio.  his  station  at  Quebec,  875. 

irjfrtdford,  (Carmichael)  earl  of,  meditates  the  treaty 
of  Breslau  between  Prussia  and  Hungary,  446.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  for  a  body  of  Rusaians,  498. 

lib  J. 

JarnbiteM,  their  intrignes.  23,  48,  44,  69. 91.  lift,  155, 
15U.  2S0. «»,  383,  309,  315,  32S,  344,  466,  473. 

JHhnus,  baron,  takes  several  places  in  Silesia  from  the 
Prosf>ians,  681.  Is  driven  by  M.  de  la  Mothe  Foaquet 
out  nf  GlatE,  741.  Inieroepu  the  convoy  designed 
for  the  Prussian  army  before  Olmuts,  ib. 

Jamtiiea,  deliberations  concerning  the  miKat  trade  of, 
544.  Inquiry  into  admiral  Knowles*s  roanagement 
thoro,  (inu.  Insurrection  of  the  negroes  there,  879. 
Regulations  in  that  island,  ib. 

James  II..  king  of  Bngland,  his  letter  to  the  Beottisb 
cnnventton,  34.  Authorizes  his  friends  to  convoke 
anoth(»r  at  Stirling,  ib.  The  8eottieh  convention 
vote  that  he  hail  forfeited  the  crown,  95.  He  is  cor* 
diallv  received  by  the  French  king.SP.  Arrives  in 
Ireland,  ib.  His  attendants  thither.  913,  *9U  E.  He 
iffiues  five  proclamations  at  Dublin,  3!).  Besieges 
Tvondonderry.  ib.  Convenes  the  Irish  parliament, 
.11.  Coins  base  money.  .IS.  Efforts  of  his  friends  in 
Scotland,  44.  He  marches  to  the  Boyne,  47.  Where 
his  army  is  routed,  48.  He  embarks  for  France,  49. 
Preparations  tanade  for  bis  restoration.  70.  His  let- 
ter intimating  his  qneen*s  pregnancy,  ib.  His  de- 
claration, ih.  Persons  excepted  therein,  77,  iiece  8. 
EflTurts  of  his  friends  in  England,  71 ;  and  precau- 
tions taken  by  his  daughter  against  them,  ib.  His 
queen  delivered  of  a  daughter,  73.  Unjustly  charg- 
ed with  countenancing  the  conspiracy  against  king 
William's  life,  75.  Grants  a  new  declaration  with 
a  general  pardon,  91.  Scheme  for  his  restoration, 
11^.  He  publishes  two  manifestoes,  and  a  prote*t 
against  the  negotiations  at  Ryswiek,  134.  His 
death,  171.  His  son  acknowledged  as  king  of  Eng- 
land by  the  king  of  Prance,  Ac.  ITS. 

Jaite,  Dr.  questions  the  legality  of  king  WilUam's 
commission  for  reforming  the  church  discipline,  40. 
In  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  ib.  Makes 
a  propo{>al  in  behalf  of  the  suspended  bishops.  41. 

Janaen^  Sir  Ttieodore,  expelled  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 353.       » 

Jansenitm^  disturbances  in  Prance  on  account  of,  515, 
538,  547,  570.  698,  754. 

Jtfferieg,  lieutenant-colonel,  his  gallantry  in  defence 
of  St.  Philip's  Fort,  603. 

_ ,  lord  chancellor,  a  bill  of  attainder  proposed 

against  him,  but  rejected,  41. 

Jekyl,  Sir  Joseph,  his  candor,  319.  Speech  on  foreign 
mercenaries,  380. 

— ^,  captain,  his  operations  at  Guadalonpe,  800. 

Jenkins,  captain,  his  ear  cut  offby  the  Spaniards,  423, 
U\S,  note  MM. 

Jenvinfff.  colonel,  his  behavior  at  Carrlekfersuff,  870 ; 
for  which  he  is  thanked  by  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons, ib. 

Jersey,  (Villiers)  earl  of,  |denipotentiary  at  Ryswiek, 
131.  Ambasnador  to  France,  and  secretary  of  state, 
178,  note  4.  Discarded,  150.  Screened,  165.  Dis- 
missed, 30?.  Negotiates  with  the  court  of  France 
touching  the  peace.  383,  and  with  Menager  the 
French  envoy,  383.  Warrant  to  apprehend  him.  333. 

Jesnits,  their  estates  in  Portugal  sequestered,  for  a 
conspiracy  asrainst  the  king,  843.  Their  army  rout- 
ed ai  Parariay.  8rtl. 

Jems,  oblisred  to  provide  for  their  Protestant  children, 
91.5.  K0fr  R.  An  act  for  the  natiiralization  of  them 
pasi^ed.  541.  Repealed.  .?55.  Motion  fur  repealing 
a  former  net  in  favor  of  them,  55.'). 

Uaii,  (Campbell)  enri  of,  his  speech  Concerning  dimolv- 
inar  the  union,  301.  Cnn<lor  in  Stratford's  cise.  331. 
Divepterl  of  his  place,  330.  Favorn  Oxford,  33,'i.  Ap- 
pointed lord  privy-scal.  in  Scotland.  HTifi.  Opposes 
the  pension  bill,  386.    His  sentiments  of  Porteous's 


munfer,  414.  He  defends  tlie  convention  mitfe^pa^. 
435.    Becomes  duke  of  Angyle,  <idl,  mM  1. 

TlekeHer,  Stephen  Fox.  created  lond.  434. 

Imk^,  general,  defeat*  M.  de  CheText  at  Meer.  TS 
Retakes  Munster.  830. 

JmperimluU. — See  Brnfirt. 

Imprisemwisnt  ^  ieHtn,  fVlien  aalfcoriasdu  77i.  TT 
—See  DehUn. 

TnnitkilHntre  deftat  aad  take  geaefml  Maeam  n. 
Obtain  a  victory  over  the  Itim  nsAev  OlBeO;  j- 
Give  way  at  the  Boyne,  4S. 

/Mietdafieh  q^  tMe  tmmU'pn  introteoei  iato  Eagitad 
373,  lists  5. 

Inquirf  into  the  canes  of  the  state  phaomen,  33 
Cause  of  the  miscarriage  in  Irelaml,  Si.  41.    Mm 
carriages  by  sea,  b7.  89,  93^    PtaMsc  aeeosat*  -< 
Abuses  of  the  army,  103.    Tlae  orfitoii's  bd    ]<M 
and  the  new  Bast  India  c»a^iany*«  ctarier.  » 
Miscarriages  by  sea.  130.    Capaaia  Kidd^  exp^ 
tion.  150.    The  Irish  forfeiture*.   UL    t^hhe  »- 
counts,  103.  Naval  aflhin.  910.    Lo—e ■  far  see  i::>  f 
State  of  the  war  with  Spain,  SSI.    Kkm  W1C1&-.  > 
grants,  and  the  pablic  aeeoonta.  STT.    Tkenaris.': 
of  queen  Anne's  last  nuniatxT,  317.  isc   KsBae- 
ment  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  3S1.    1^  bub  ;■  >' 
Rochester's  plot.  300.    llie  dwritafcle  carport:)  > 
391.  Sale  of  the  earl  of  Dervrentwater^  esfau  1'. 
The  produce  of  the  directors  of  ite  Sonth-ecs  r- 
Ute,  396.    Tlie  dedion  of  tke  Seottisfc  pren.  ¥r 
Earl  of  Orford'a  oondact,  444. 

interest  on  the  public  ftrads  rv^taoed.  <S]P. 

intrineikU  man-ofwar  lost,  709. 

J9kn  V.  king  of  Portugal,  his  death  aad  ctenrter .  Tl'. 

Joknatn,  captain,  feia  auceen  in  tbe  part  of  Bifca^  « 
347. 

.  Samuel,  his  seatenoe  aaaolM  by  par'i* 
ment,  and  himself  rewarded  by  kiag  WiHian.  "^ 

,  Sir  Williaoi,   andenakes    aa   exyr^n.  " 

■gainst  Crown-Point.  560.  Eataaaps  at  Lj>* 
George,  ib..  where  be  ia  attacked  by  tke  Frr't.. 
581,  and  entirely  deftau  theoa.  ik  He  retreats,  S^. 
Rewards  bestowed  upon  htm.  ib.  HtsAr^jiT  a^ 
sists  in  effecting  an  alliance  with  tta^  Iad>aa».  •*>' 
He  defeats  the  French  near  Niagafa,  aad  rr^sr-* 
the  fortress.  809.  He  aasista  at  tbe  tedmeiMm  i 
Montreal,  878. 

,  Mr.  mardered  by  earl  Ftoicra.  864. 

Joknstamt,  Mr.  nade  aeereCary  for  aeotlaBd.  GF>     P  < 
management.  03.     Appointed 
Discarded,  231. 

JssqvA,  archduke,  fleeted  kinc 
Emperor,  SS3.    lub  weakness 
Rupture  between  htm    and 
death,  378. 

,  king  of  Portugal,  his  aceusioa.  a3S    A*-^  - 

apoount  of  his  internal  eoadnct.  538,  570.    Hi?  '- 
atrietions  on  the  British  ioiukju.  th.    Dre*"' 
earthquake  at  his  capital,  580.  Altempa  agaiw«  '  « 
life.  753.    Neutrality  of  hie  coasts  riolated  i^  i. 
English.  790.     DetecUoa  aad  poBiAneat  if  '■'  ■ 
conspiratora  against  him,  840,  dec  Miseandrrvtt' 
ing  between  mm  and  the  pope,  881  Recvi%«^  •-><  • 
fhction  for  the  inaalt  of  his  neatrality.  ih. 

>.  archduke,  scheme  for  dectiag  hua  ktea  cf  t  • 


of  the 
oa 


the  Rhitse. 


Romans,  593, 530, 539 

/relsttd,  ad  for  securing  ita  d^tendenrr  oa  E:n«^a-» 
347.  Disputes  in  oonceming  prerogaavY  aad  pr- . 
lege.  550,  which  are  compoMd.  5P3.  It  is  thri-s-^-- 
ed  with  a  French  invasioa.  791.  Lorafey  « :  '  •.  * 
Catholica  liiere,  794.  Daageroas  iaaaiiftiioc*  •- 
an  apprehension  of  a  onion  with  Britaia.  I^  I' 
vasion  there  by  M.  Thnrot,  ^70. 

Irish  espouse  king  James  ll.'s  canse.  S9l  Oluir  ai 
honorable  capitulation  at  Limerick.  £4.  T«'«>\- 
thousand  of  them  transported  to  France,  tk  Tt.- 1 ' 
disaatisfoctioB  with  Wood^  coinaae.  3A 

wool  and  woollen  yarn  alkrweS  is  be  imipnrr-'' 

to  England,  551.  nMe  5.  -Salted  heeC  park,  ^t  1' 
lowed  to  be  imported,  709;  aad  caitte  aad  taS* 
Tn.    Remarkable  adveatniv  of  live  nnnacr»  ^". 

Iron,  proceedings  on  the  bill  for  eocoaragi^  thf  :v 
portation  of,  from  North  Aiaerica,  5l9t.  OX 

/r0f«ei«.— See  Fitt  JVkflMs. 

Irwin,  Mr.  Ma  acheme  for  lladiag  the  Iniigitadf  1: 
sea,  786. 

Judges,  reflection  on  the  grant  for  the  aafmmnt 
of  their  salaries,  TOO.  Proceedings  oa  the  1^ 
augmenting  their  salaries,  77S. 

JnsU.  French  man-of-war,  losi,  799. 

Justice*  of  the  peace,  reflectioiia  oa,  S3K.  di. 
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praofr  poMiBliad  bf  nathoritj  at  Berlin, 
KtBMrn  OD  ibem,  (B9k 


MT^aUmf,  jadfe,  disniaed  flron   the  Iriah  cooneil* 

board,  99. 
JiCeene,  Sir  Benjamin,  his  nefoUation  at  MadrM,  flB5, 

570.     His  memorial  there,  S87- 
ITeith^  veMt  mareanhal,  wounded  at  Octakow,  4111 
Sent  ^itb  an  annjr  into  Sweden.  4SB.  Condoeta  the 
Prussian  army  into  Bohemia,  098.    His  t*U*i>Vy 
at  tbe  battle  of  Lowoaehats,  031.    He  acoolD|iatties 
the  king  of  Prussia  a  secotod  time  into  Bohemia,  00S. 
Invests  Prague,  667.    Opposes  the  kinc  of  Pmsna's 
attackins  eo<int  Daun  at  Kolin,  668.  Brinti  olTthe 
rear  of  the  Pruesiaas  after  that  action.  670.    En- 
camps at  Leitmeritx,  678.    Aooompanies  the  Irins 
to  Brftirtli,  688.    Left  eommander  at  Leipcic,  684. 
Detaclied  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  697.  Onndacts 
tlie  first  eoiunuis  of  tlie  Prussians  into  Moravia,  741. 
Appointed  to  superintend  the  siege  of  Olmutx.  ib. 
He  brings  off  the  artillery  from  Olmutz,  743.    PuU 
to  flight  an  incommoding  Austrian  party  on  the 
hills  of  MolitK,  ib.    Sustains  the  Austrians*  chief 
attack  at  Hodilcirelien,  74$.    A  narticalar  aeeoont 
of  his  behavior  and  death  there,  989,  note  9  P. 
KHtk,  «MO«r«  signaliiee  lilmself  at  Bybaeh,  8B& 

,  Mr.  orderad  to  quit  Vienna,  68CK. 

JKsily,  Rev.  Oeoife,  taken  into  castody  ihr  fhvorin^ 
the  pretender,  3SD.    Bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  hiai,  360. 
Kempe^f»U^  captain,  brings  a  reinlbreement  to  the 

garrison  of  Madras,  8S0. 
Ktnwutir  (Oordon)  viseoont  of,  Joins  the  partisans 
of  the  pretender,  384.     Impeached,  387,  and  be- 
headed, 388. 
ites,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  reftises  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  is  suspended,  18,  30.    Hife 
diocese  filled  up,  58,  77,  tute  3. 
JTennedf ,  captain,  hie  bravery,  871. 
ATemeie*  petition,  168. 

KtffeC  commodore,  sent  to  demand  satisAietion  of 
thie  Aigerines,  516.    Assists  in  concluding  a  treaty 
with  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  537.    Detached  in  parsuit 
of  a  French  man-of-war,  647.    Takes  Goree,  788. 
JTarsin,  M.  de,  his  attempt  npon  Cape*Coast  castle, 
657.    His  engagement  with  three  British  men-of- 
war,  706. 
ICk«v0nkmiiery  count,  his  proceedings  in  Bf  varia,  445. 
Reinlbroes  prince  Charles  of  Lnrraita(>,  446.    Oon- 
elodes  a  convention  hetween  the  ennicror  and  Hon- 
gavy,45a 
JO^  captain,  his  expedition,  150.    Bxecuted.  165. 
iCida^qqnw^,  of  men  (br  the  service,  proceedings  of 

the  eomBnons  against,  83. 
mOf ,  Cbrtstopher,  liis  contract  for  the  forces  in  North 

America  approved  of  by  the  commons,  630. 
KUHermMs,  part  of  king  William's  troops  under 

Mackay  defiiated  at^  37. 
KUmamaek^  (Boyd)  earl  ofioins  the  young  chevalier, 
476.  Taken  prisoner,  483,  and  sent  to  London,  ib. 
Tried.  485;  and  beheaded,  480. 
King^  Dr.  ckisea  the  ceremony  at  the  installation  of 
the  eari  of  Westmoreland,  at  Oxford,  with  an  ele- 
gant oration,  786. 

,  captain,  reinforced  in  (tewego,  583. 

Kinf9leji^  general,  bis  bravery  at  Minden,  090,  iie<« 

KingaUfn,  in  Jamaica,  oontentions  concerning  it  and 

Spanish  Town,  680. 
ATtniiea/.  (Hay)  earl  of.  ukon  into  custody,  383. 

.  (Hay)  earl  of,  sent  ambassador  to  Portugal, 

8R3. 
ITir&y,  capUin,  shot,  189. 
Kirke,  general,  sent  to  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  30, 

which  he  efllbcts,  3U 
Kirkputneit.  captain,  his  proeeedings  in  the  East 

Indies,  563. 
KMgkt^  Sir  John,  his  speech  against  the  natn^iza- 

tion  of  foreigners  burnt  by  the  hangman,  96. 
^  cashier  of  the  SouthSea  company,  seixed  but 

makes  his  escape,  .')53. 

-,  captain,  his  snccera,  788. 


Inlmsted  with  the  demolition  of  the  works  at  Aix. 

048.    A  piece  of  foitlfieation  planned  by  Mm  at 

Lonisbontg  destroyed,  no,  w$u  6. 
JTmb^f ,  cosnt,  assists  the  grand  duke  in  delbatiag 

the  Turks,  480.    Defeated  at  Keichenbetg,  665. 
gfa ssus,  Corbet,  Bsq.  absconds,  388. 


lA  OmruB^  M.  his  proceedings  in  North  America,  554. 

Litfarn,  capUin,  his  bravery  at  Lonisbouig ,  781. 

IsJm,  biriiop  of  Chichester,  refhaes  the  oaths  to 
WiUiam  and  Mary,  and  is  suspended,  IB,  30.  His 
death,  40. 

ZmU^^  maeral,  arrives  in  the  East  Indies,  780.  Takes 
fort  it.  David,  lb.,  and  Coddaloro,  730.  He  miscar- 
ries In  an  attempt  npon  the  king  of  Tanjonr's  capi- 
tal, 73L  Maicfaes  into  Araot,  iL  Coamwncm  the 
siMs  of  Madras,  819;  which  he  is  foroed  to  reliii- 
qu&h,  8S0.  His  letter  to  M.  de  Legrot,  580,  mvte  3  W. 
He  makes  an  unsuccesafol  attempt  on  Convejeram, 
888.  Retires  with  M.  D'ApchA  to  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  883.  Takes  Syringham,  884.  Recovers 
Convejeram,  but  is  obliged  to  abandon  it,  885. 
Routed  bgr  colonel  Coote  at  Wandewash,  ib.  Re. 
trsato  to  Pondtcherry,  ib.  His  letter  to  M.  Ray- 
mond, 000,  nsis  1. 

Imstere,  Sir  Jolm,  takHn  Into  custody,  358. 

Lambem^  m*r()<iis  de,  minister  ftom  Lorrain,  forbid 
the  court,  315. 

£siwsi*lf«pla(,66, 108,4bc    Thmolt  in,  TOO. 

Lanfdom,  captain,  his  braverv,  708. 

Lamtf^  Sir  John,  besieges  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
87.  His  progrem  in  Ireland,  46.  Killed  at  Steen- 
kirk,  74. 

Zosd-Wiift  established,  110. 

fsmrdnm,  lord,  taken  into  costo^,  383. 

La«ct,  general,  his  success,  480. 430, 448.  IncomoDodeH 
the  nnssians  in  their  retreat  ftom  OUnuta,  748. 

ZfSsey,  general,  eondncu  an  Austrian  army  into  Bran- 
denburg, 809,  and  takes  poesemion  of  Beriln,  ib. 

iMlUmm,  captain,  receives  the  keys  of  Chanderna- 
gore,  658. 

Loftm  tongue  laid  aside  .in  law  proeoediogs,  386. 

iMtUm,  Mr.  the  indignities  oifered  to  htan  at  Morocco, 
516. 

Laudokn^  general,  defeats  a  party  of  the  Prussiahd, 
and  J6in8  the  Combined  armies  of  French  and  Im- 
perialists, 684  Harasses  the  king  of  Prussia  in  hiis 
retreat  ftom  Olmutz,  743.  Advances  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bradenburg,  744.  Inconmiodes  the  rear  of 
the  Prassians,  746.  Skirmishes  between  his  army 
and  the  Prumians,  833.  He  is  detached  with  a  re- 
inforcement to  the  Russians,  ib.  He  defeats  gen- 
eral Fouquet,  and  reduces  Olats,  895.  Undertakee 
the  siege  of  Brcriau,  ib.,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
abandon,  896.  Is  defeated  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
807.    Maintains  Ms  ground  in  Silesia,  890. 

La,%rtnM^  general,  defeats  the  French  neutrals,  554. 
Asrtsts  in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  783. 

,  colonel,  detached  to  the  assistance  of  Ma- 

hommed  Ali  Khan,  56!!.  Takes  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  East  India  company's  troops,  564.  Re- 
lieves Tirochirapalli,  ib.    Obtains  several  advan- 


Knoilie,  lieutenant,  his  bravery  and  thsath.  871. 

Kv&wlBs,  admiral,  his  operations  in  the  West  Indies, 
457.  His  trial  for  misbehavior.  500.  and  sentence, 
931,  nme  3  D.  Inqniry  into  Itis  conduct  as  governor 
of  Jamaica.  639.  He  is  detached  to  take  the  Isle  of 
Aix.  647.  Retards  the  attack  by  sending  two  «hips 
to  give  chase  to  a  Frendi  man-pf-war.  lb.    He  is 


tages  over  the  French,  611.    His  gallant  defence  at 

Madras,  819,  MO. 
Law,  Mr.  the  projector,  disputes  about,  357. 
LanUm,  Sir  Patrick,  quits  England,  307. 
Lafer,  Mr.  Christopher,  committed  to  the  Tower  fur 

a  conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  350.    Tried 

and  executed,  300. 
Leake,  Sir  John,  defeats  de  Pointis,  and  relieves  Oib 

ralUr,  886.    Relieves  Barcelona,  835.    Bombards 

Cagliari,  and  anists  in  the  redaction  of  Minorca. 

858. 
Leaminf,  persons  eminent  for,  907, 908. 
Lee,  commodore,  his  inactivity,  490.  > 
— ,  Dr.  his  character,  503.     He  opposes  the  court 

measures  in  the  Westminster  election,  530. 
Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne  (marquis  of  Caermarthen) 

created  duke  of,  014,  note  K.    Impeached  for  cor 

niplion,  105.    Substance  of  his  speech  at  Sacheve- 

rel*s  trial,  870. 

,  riot  at,  546w     • 

Leeward  tslande.—See  We»i  Indies. 

Lefge,  commodore,  intercepts  several  French  ships, 

\  hon.  Henry,  appointed  cbanceUor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 5S8.    He  opposes  a  clause  in  fovor  of  Han 
over,  590.    Is  diveeted  of  his  office,  ib:    To  which 
be  is  restored,  645.  He  is  commanded  to  resign,  646 
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IKeceivM  honorable  tesUmoniet  of  the  people's  ap- 
probatloo.  ib.  Replaced  in  the  oflkeii  ofcfaaiRelloror 
the  exchequer.  andoooimiMioDer  of  the  treaeury,  ib. 

lAgih*m,  a  Mooriah  king  of,  eone  aoeount  of,  790. 

Le ,  Mr.  hie  eaae.  £F7. 

JMmaid,  mareeehal,  hla  encafement  with  Bf .  Apraxia 
at  NOTkttten,  <BS.  >  He  foroea  the  Swedes  to  retire 
from  the  Pruaeian  territoriee,  089. 

Uigk,  Mr.  high-bailiff,  hia  proceedings  at  the  Weat- 
mineter  election,  SS.  589. 

ZeiMw  taken  poeaearibn  of  by  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  OBO.  It  is  subjected  to  miliury  execu- 
tion bv  the  Prussiaoa,  684.  Siege  of,  undertaken  in 
Tain  by  the  army  of  France  and  the  empire,  ib. 
Subjected  again  to  military  bxecution,  798.  Invest- 
ed by  the  pnnee  of  Deux-Ponts,  746.  The  siMO  of 
it  raised.  748.  It  is  grievoualy  oppressed  by  the  ling 
of  Prunia,  740.  Reduced  by  the  army  of  the  em- 
fiirp,  834.  Retaken  by  the  Prussians,  835.  Recover- 
ed by  the  ImperiaUsta  and  Austrians,  890.  Pos- 
sessed by  the  Prumiana,  BOl. 

Lendriek^  captain,  his  success,  787. 

iMpoU^  emperor  of  Germany,  enters  into  the  alliance 
against  France,  9S.  Theauooessof  his  arms  against 
the  French  and  Turks.  3&  His  son  Joseph  daeled 
king  of  the  Romans.  S3.  The  proginss  of  his  arms 
against  the  Turks,  61.  Treaty  of  alliance  between 
him,  England,  and  HoUand,  171.  l^th  Savoy,  908. 
His  death,  923. 

iMHe.  captain,  aasists  in  the  reduction  of  Qnada- 
loupe,  800. 

iMioek,  admiral,  his  conduct  off  Toulon,  402,  403l 
Commands  an  expedition  to  Brittaay,  480. 

Z.«i)«iit.— See  Tnrkiji. 

Let$n,  earl  of,  appointed  general  by  the  Seottidi  con- 
vention, 94.  JLaid  aside  from  the  ministry,  19S. 
Prepares  against  the  French  invasion,  9S3^ 

Levimg,  Sir  Richard,  committed  to  the  Tower,  Ul. 

Levis,  chevalier  de,  undertakes  the  siege  of  Q,nebee, 
P74.  Worsts  general  Murray  there,  875,  but  is 
obliged  by  him  to  abandon  the  siege  with  precipi- 
tation, 876. 

Lewis,  major,  advances  against  the  Indians,  873. 

X«xt  vtm,  lord,  appointea  ambassador  to  Spain,  9B7. 

Liet$ise$  to  public  houses,  proceedings  relative  to,  536, 
«51,  iMte  5,  639.  600. 

LiekstsMstein^  prince,  routed  at  Cohlin,  665.  His  con- 
duct at  Cohlin  applauded  by  the  king  of  Praiaia, 
099,  nsl«3H.  « 

UfnUx  uken  by  the  Austrians,  684. 

LUrtmier,  Sir  John,  signalizes  himself  at  Roocouz,  487. 
Taken  at  Latfbldt,  404. 

,  captain,  complimented  by  prince  Ferdinand 
for  his  behavior  at  Minden,  030.  nets  3  X. 

LUiwttmt,  colonel,  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indiea, 

Uwurick,  invested  by  king  WilUam  UI.,  51.  The 
capitulation  of,  64. 

Linds0,jf,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  906.  His  sentence 
and  death.  900. 

.  captain,   mortally  wounded,   near  Cher- 
bourg, 714. 

Lishsn,  earthquake  at,  580. 

UtekieU,  (Lee)  earl  of,  reAtses  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  IP.     Proclamation   fbt  apprehending 
him,  51.    Eludes  a  search,  71. 
,  tumult  at,  511. 
.  mannf-war,  shipwrecked,  798. 

JAvUig^ons,  Sir  Thomas,  defeau  colonel  Buchan,  44. 

Lltn/d,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  excepted  in  king  James's 
pardon,  77.  ntu  8. 

.  colonel,  at  the  head  of  the  Inniskilliners,  de- 
feats and  takes  O'Kelly,  37. 

LohkvuiU,  prince,  his  operations,  447, 456, 466. 

Locks,  John,  appointed  a  commiMioner  of  trade,  136, 
mots  X 

Lsckkart,  G.  of  Camwath,  protests  in  behalf  of  the 
freeholders  of  Scotland  against  the  union,  940. 
Commissioned  to  represent  its  grievances  to  the 
qtieen,  301.    Taken  into  custody,  3B3. 

,  captain,  his  success,  652, 60S. 

Lofif,  captain,  assists  in  defeating  M.  Tbnrot*s  squad- 
mn,  870.  Honors  conferred  on  him  for  that  ex- 
ploit, ib. 

Lsfs-tsaon,  on  the  Ohio,  surprised.  568. 

Lsndsm,  Assurance  company  ewtabliRliM  at,  340.  Two 
earthquakes  at,  5S9.  Pestilential  fever  at  the  ses- 
nnn-hon«e  of,  533.  Its  address  to  George  II.  on  the 
rriticRl  tiitnation  of  aflkirs,  607.  Grants  bounties 
to  volunteers,  789.    Ito  resolutions  for  building  a 


bridge  at  Biackfiriars,  785.    A 
Presents  an  address  to  the  ki«g  OB  the 
bee,  817,  and  a  petition  ctmceraiBg  tke 
use  of  qriritaons  liquors,  848.    Bill  Cor 
its  streets,  851,  and  for  saaplyisig  it  wi^ 
A  Are  in  its  neighborhood,  at  CSovenc 
Proceedinn  of  the  lord-mafor,  Jec 
bridge  at  Blackftiars,  868. 
I^stdsm-krUge, act Ibr  repalriDgoC 70S. 
rary  part  of  It  burned.  760.    rartlier 
towards  improving  it,  706, 844. 
Lamdsmdtrfnf^  the  funous  sie^v  of^  9B,  Jt 
LmgettUm^  instances  of,  TOO,  nsU  & 


ai.  V 


_  itude^  sdieme  fbr  finding  at  aea,  78S^ 
iMsda/e,  Sir  John  Lowther,  created  visesvat.  IS 

iMto  3.  Lord  pnvy-seal,  178,  «sl«  4.    RdinB  hefr^ 

the  rebels  at  Penrith,  395. 
Lsrds  of  the  articles  in  the  Seoctidi  pmtbt 

power,  913,  mtU  D. 
Lsring,  captain,  his  traaaaetioiia  on  uaketJ&amgiait 

808;  ana  Lake  Ontario,  877. 
Zerrsta,  duke  of,  invests  and  takaa  Meati*  38. 

death,  53. 

,  ceded  to  France,  408,  411. 

Zsttsrf  scheme,  the  Harbni^  oae  rwdfianid  by  thr 

house  of  commons,  361. 

',  Euliah,  ftaods  fay  moaopoliaara  of 


punished,  557. 

Lsudsn^  (Campbell)  earl  of,  ua  oi 
land,  477, 470, 480.   Appointed  i 
in  North  Amerif^  eol    State  of 
rival  at  New-Tork,  608.    He 
the  ensuing  campaign,  <U1,  which 
by  diasennons  among  tha  ooloni 
for  Haliftut,  654.    Obliged  to 
against  Louisboarg,  ib.    Rcmarka 
706.    He  returns  to  England,  793. 

Lfis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  a 
against  him,  99.  He  receives  Ji 
cordiality,  98;  whom  he  asaiaCa  in 
dition,  lb.  His  army  wocvled  at 
Progreas  of  his  ann^  ia  GcmaB^, 
obtains  a  complete  victory  over  the  Filish  aa^ 
Dutch,  50.  His  army  defeaia  the  eonftdeffaus  a: 
Fleurus,  53.  Progress  of  his  arBa  im  PiedmsoL  a 
His  fleet  defeated  by  thooe  of  Ennlaiid  ami  Hslsas. 
79.  He  takes  Namnr  in  sight  of  tang  WiUiam.  r^ 
His  army  defeau  the  alliea  at  Steenkiik.  74.  A'. 
Landen,  8^.  He  has  reomne  to  tiie  mediatise  ef 
Denmark,  91.  Piugu'ss  of  hia  anaa  ia  Ostaloaia. 
90.  He  makes  advances  towaida  a  peace  with  Br 
land.  191.  DeUches  the  dake  of  Savoy  from  tlr- 
confederacy,  ISS.  T^^aty  of  pesfce  huweta  tam 
and  the  confederatea  at  Ryawiek,  131. 134.  Nrr^ 
tiates  the  first  partition  trea^,  144.  Hm  iatrigBpt 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  145.  Negotiates  the  9ets^ri 
treaty  of  partition,  154.  Hia  inteveM  pteraih  it 
tha  Spanish  court.  156.  He  aekoowle^ies  Itm^ 
the  Second's  son  as  king  of  Bofdand,  179.  H » 
minister's  memorial  to  the  Datch,  18Ql  War  ^•^ 
dared  against  him  by  EajdaMl,  ISl.  Progeear./ 
his  anna  on  the  Rhine.  186.  and  in  Italy,  ib.  H-* 
army  defeated  at  Eckeren,  901.    Rooted' ac  La»>r 

En,  ib.  Conquers  at  Spiiebadi,  90B.  Wonted  a: 
hellenberg,  919,  and  Hochstadt,  213.  Ac.  His  t^: 
worsted,  918.  His  army  defeated  at  Tirieawat.  ag< 
His  fleet  partly  destroyed,  996.  His  ar^y  mated  a: 
St.  Istevan  de  Litera,  998,  RasBiUiea.  834.  aad  T« 
rin,  937.  Soeeessfal  at  CaatiglioBe.  ih.  He  desaaso* 
conferences  for  a  peace.  938.  Hia  doauninasthm' 
ened  with  ruin,  948.  He  equips  a  fleet  fee  a  • 
upon  Scotland,  959.  His  forces  rooted  at  • 
955,  and  Wyaendale,  SS7.  He  renews  his 
a  peace.  9kI.  His  troop  defeated  at 
965.  His  oflfers  rejecte«i  by  the  Dotch, 
fectual  conferences  between  the  alliea  aad 
Gertruydenberg.  971.  NegoUatsona 
land  and  him,  989.  His 
the  allies,  984.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  bp 
tween  him  and  the  confederatea,  98B.    Caaehi*'  ■ 

S»ce  with  Eagland  and  the  confederatea,  9ML  3M 
is  death.  393. 

XV.,  king  of  France,  war  dedaied  henm^ 

him  and  England,  4AS.    Defeata  the  coofedrrat<^ 
at  Fnntenoy,  Roucoux,  and  Laflbldt,  47Vl  4K.  4^ 
Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Bnglawl  at  Au 
la-Chapelle,  50L    Censored  for  the  arrest  of  th» 
young  chevalier,  514.  He  mediatea  a 
between  Sweden  and  Rnasia.  515^  lateroal 
sures  of  his  ministry.  iL    His  diapvtea  with  la* 
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5.rliament8  cnnc?rnln|  the  bull  UnigenUDk,  lb.  iS8, 
7,  577,  6%  7M.    He  engagpi  in  a  defensive  alli- 
anee  with  Spain,  Sardinia,  Met.  MS.    Interftrea  in 
the  diaputea  between  Ruaeia  and  Sweden,  SBO.  Hia 
declaration  concerning  the  propoaed  election  of  the 
arvbduke  tobe  kinKoftbeRaiiiiana,5a4, 534.    Am- 
bitloua  eehemes  or  hit  aubjeeta  iri  North  Amertta, 
.553.   Their  perfidiooa  practicea  in  Nova  Seotla,  554. 
He  reealla  tile  parliament  of  Paria  from  exile,  570. 
Conduct  of  his  minister  at  London,  573.    KopCiire 
between  him  and  Eh^and,  919.   The  trade  of  hia 
subjeeu  greatly  diatreaaed  by  the  Cnali^  577. 
Fruitleaa  intrigues  of  hia  ministers  in  mlo>  584, 
SS7.    Their  practices  in  Germany,  5BI.    His  decla- 
ration at  the  court  of  Vienna,  58ft.    He  r^fhunt 
fVom  open  hostilities,  587.    Sute  of  his  navy,  588. 
An  act  concerning  Brltlah  subJeeta  in  his  aertrlce, 
593.    His  minister's  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  504,  and  an- 
swer thereto,  ib.  Be  threatens  Britain  with  an  In- 
vasion, 505.    Mutual  declarations  of  war  between 
bim  and  England,  008.    Cloae  connexion  between 
him  and  the  two  smpreaaea,  617.    Hii  miaiater's 
declaration  at  Berlin,  618,  and  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  683.    He  orders  the  Prussian  minister  to 
leave  Versailles,  on  the  dauphiness^s  miscarria|e, 
occasioned  by  his  master*s  treatment  of  her  parents. 
lb.    He  holds  a  bed  of  Justice,  0)6.    An  attempt  by 
Damien  to  assasainate  him,  600.    Change  in  hia 
ministry,  661.  He  sends  two  armies  liito  Germany, 
ib.    Hia  minister  ordered  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
quit  Dresden,  609.  His  generals  take  poaseaaion  of 
Hanover,  674.    Hia  troops  admitted  into  Oatead 
and  Nleuport,  680.  He  menacea  Rambutgh,  ib.  Hit 
minister's  memorial  to  the  Dutch  concerning  the 
English  cruisers,  7ia    His  views  in  the  German 
war,  731.    He  changes  the  administration  of  Ban- 
over,  733.    Plan  of  a  treaty  proposed  to  him  bv  the 
landgrave  of  Hease-Casael,  ib.    His  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfeabuttle,  734.    Bia  memo- 
rial called  the  Parallel,  735.    Answer  to  it,  ib.  75B. 
His  troops  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  736.  They  re-etoter 
the  temiories  of  Banover,  738.    Measures  taken 
by  his  ministry  for  the  support  of  public  credit  ftbd 
trade,  to  carry  on  the  eontiaental  war,  to  reinforce 
hia  American  colonies,  and  to  alarm  Etigland  with 
an  invasion,  754.    Prepartitloria  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, 790;  and  to  Invade  Ireland,  791.    Bia  kNiaon- 
era  in  England  aupplied  with  clothing  by  private 
contributions,  817.    His  ministers  stop  payment, 
837.  His  envoy's  memorial  to  the  Dutcli,  in  answer 
to  the  Britiah  ambaaaador'a,  830.    Captutea  by  his 
and  the  British  cruisers,  809.    His  answer  to  the 
British  and  Prussian  memorial,  034,  ntu  4 1.    List 
of  his  ships  of  war  Uken,  destroyed,  or  caaually 
loat,  aince  the  commencement  of  the  war  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1760, 911. 
JjomU,  dauphin  of  Prance,  hia  death,  990. 
Jjouitbourg^  surrender  of,  7S3.    Ita  fottillcatlons  de- 

roolisbed,  878— See  Cape  JBretdn, 
JjomU,  lord,  his  (Mot,  9)0,    Bent  to  the  Baatile.  900. 
Retakes  Inverness,  306.    Espouses  the  chevalier's 
cause,  476.    Seized  aikd  makes  bis  eaeape,  479.   Bia 
house  destroyed,  483.    Tried  and  beheaded,  486. 
/.oweaioJU,  count,  his  progress,  499, 40^  404. 
Lanritk,  Mr.  his  trial  and  exectttloA,  19. 
/^wtjur, generahdefoata  a  Prench detachmeDt  under 
count  Muret,  886.    Another  at  Eybach,  lb.  Aaisea 
.     contributions  in  Fulda,  887.    His  exp^it  at  Butz- 
baeh.  ib.  He  reputaea  some  Prench  detaehmenta  at 
Eimbeck,  Ifotdheim,  and  Korton,  880,  kc 
LudUm,  gen.  Edmund,  arrives  ib  Enflattd,  bdt  ia 

obliged  to  withdraw,  44. 
Limiy,  governor  of  Londonderry,  abandona  ita  de- 
fence, 99. 
L*nt»  plot,  109. 
Lnutring  company  petition  against  the  smuggling  of 

certain  silks,  1& 
iMztmbourr^  (Fnncis  de  Montmorency^  duke  of, 
worsts  the  confederates  under  prince  Waldeck  at 
Pleuras,  53.  Baffles  king  William's  stratagema.  59. 
Attacks  and  defoats  the  roar  of  the  allies,  60.  Cov- 
ers the  siege  of  Namur,  73.    Rou  ts  the  confbderates 
under  king  William  at  StMhkirk,  74.     Reduces 
Huy,  80.     Defeats  klna  William   at  Landen,  87. 
Takea  Charleroy,  88.    Hia  Heath.  107. 
Lfman,  general,  his  operations  in  America,  580, 581. 
LpM  ship  of  war.  founder^.  881. 
Xjrmiajrtow,  John  Wallop,  Esq.  created  baron  and  via- 

eonnt  of,  350. 
Zyaar,  count  de,  mediates,  by  the  king  of  Denmark'a 


ordera,  the  convention  of  Closter-Sevtfn,  6t4.  Be 
aeconde  the  remonstrancet  of  the  PVencfa  general 
on  the  breach  of  that  trtsaty,  604. 

Lg»  Prench  man-of-war  taken,  576. 

LffitUUm^  Sir  George,  his  conduct  in  parttament,  410. 
493, 4n.  450.  AAnitted  Into  the  treasury,  469.  Op- 
poses the  motion  for  the  sea-oiBcers  being  heard  by 
eotfnsel,  500,  and  that  for  reducing  the  number  of 
the  aearoen,  587.  Bupoorta  the  general  naturalisa- 
tion bill,  596.  Ap^loied  coflbrer  ot  tba  houaehold. 
558 ;  ehaneellor  of  tbe  exchequer,  and  lord  of  tl|> 
treasury,  560. 


eolobtf ,  aunporta  the  court  intereat  in  the 
Weatminater  election,  530. 

.  Wniiam  Henry,  Elg.  governor  of  South-Car- 

pllna,  bia  treaty  with  tbe  Cherokee  Indians,  871. 

M. 

MatUtM,  calKaln,  contributes  to  the  victory  of  Utin 

den,  830. 
JltCatUe,  commodore,  defeated  and  taken,  860. 
Jfoearhiey,  general,  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  duke 

of  Hamilton,  bat  acquitted,  restored  and  pranoted, 

MacetetMOi,  (Parker)  eariof,  lord  ehanceDor,*hla  trial 

for  bribery,  361 
MtciomM  of  Glencoe,  and  aeveral  of  hia  people,  bus- 

saered,  78,  Iec. 

,  of  Auchlntrincken.  murdered,  60. 

,  Mr  Alexander,  deotarea  for  king  George 

,  captaih,  hte  hiuutalty  and  bravery,  99^. 


U.,  476. 


ntutV, 


-,  captain  DonaM,  conmai^  a  oorpi  at  tbe 


battle  of  auebec,  875. 

JirOinneM,  capuin,  his  bravery  and  death,  589. 

JHtegitf *v,  M.  takea  Gabel,  678.    Attacked  at  Aaeh.  • 
831.    Hia  Mtlant  defonce  at  Dreaden,  896. 

MukttuU,  M.  de,  removed  from  bis  olHce  in  tbe 
Pirench  ministry,  661. 

JMbdteif,  general,  defeated  at  KIBvcrankie,  S7.  Rein- 
forces general  Glnckel,  69.  Bis  behavior  at  Athlone. 
lb.  AtAghrim,63.    Be  ia  killed  at  Steenkirk,  74. 

Maekntie,  Sir  J.  obliged  to  quit  Inverness,  396. 

,  l^erick,  proclamation  for  apprehending 


Mm,  116. 


-,  Catherine,  her  cteat  bge,  796,  n»u  5. 


MkekUttiM,  colonel,  surrenders  Cork,  59. 
Maekintptl^  brigadier,  craases  the  Pbrth  and  loins  the 

Engllah  inBUrj[enta,  394.    Taken  at  Preston,  W&. 

Esoipes  from  Newgate.  398. 

lady,  taken  prisoner,  and  her  effccts  plun- 


dered, 483. 
MtclMM,  Sir  John,  appiebended,  966,  and  examined, 

,  ukea  a  fort  at  Cbaeate,  in  the  East  Indies. 


881. 

JMicJM.(Mackenzle)Iord,Bent|hi8onerto  London,  483. 
,  laird  of,  ralaea  hia  followera  for  the  govern- 


ment, 476.    Routed  at  loverary,  470. 
Jlb«iiaiiitfni,  admiral,  eacorta  tab  PTeneh  fleet  from 

Brest,573. 
JMmAar««a,  Sir  JCtteaa,  apprehended  and  imprisoned. 

MtMer,  act  for  eneouraglng  the  growth  of  709. 

Madrv,  in  the  Eaat  Indlea,  taken  by  the  French,  489. 
Deseribed,  561.  Beaieged  by  general  Lally,  819. 

Magdattk  Ufpito/,  tlM  Instittttlon  of,  761. 

Maitland^  capuin,  hia  gallantry  in  an  engafement 
off  Biapaniola,  880. 

,  captain  Richard,  redaeea  Snrat,  891. 

MtUhtr  tMst  described,  560. 

JIfeft,  debates  and  disturbances  in  Scotland  on  ac- 
count of,  309,  367.  An  additional  tax  on,  846.— 
See  DittiUaliM,  Com. 

MUta,  complainta  about  the  violation  of  ita  neutral 
ity  by  the  English,  717.    A  Turkish  ahip  carried 
thither,  883. 

JUdnckuUr,  (Montague)  earl  of.  aent  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  Paris,  178,  ntu  4.    Recalled,  ITS. 
,  riots  at,  546,  760. 


MtnnBtgs  a  satire,  proceedinga  against,  918,  note  KN. 

Man»$l.  Sir  Thomaa,  created  a  lord,  917,  nou  GG. 

Mcaufieid,  lord.— S(>e  Murraf, 

MtmteugtU  general,  his  progress  against  the  Swedes, 
831.    By  whom  he  is  defeated  and  taken,  894. 

Mirtkmont.  (Hume)  earl  of.  cnmmlsstoner  to  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  143.  Propoaes  the  abjuration.  184. 
DIseanled.  195.  Proposes  the  Hanover  suceession, 
197.    Promotes  the  Union.  941. 
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JbfdhMMt,  •iirl  of,  hit  notion  afainit  pensionf,  tat. 
¥0.    PetilioDfl  against  the  election  of  the  Seottlah 
1Men,406. 
JWtfxJki,  eonnty  of,  eeixod  by  the  Fmeneh  fbr  the  em* 

preai  queen,  063, 080. 
JUrigmUnU  enlnnits  to  ceneral  Barriofton,  804. 
JferiM  lociety  fanned,  015,  mtU  1. 
JMbHiMff,  act  paaMd  tat  the  better  regnlation  ot,  on 

■bore,  iSOl. 
MariadUl,  earl,  proteete  acainet  the  anion,  840. 

-.  (Keith)  earl.  Join*  the  earl  of  Marr,  983. 

Letter  to  him  from 
Two  acta  in  hie 


Lands  in  the  Hif  hlands,  344. 
the  king  of  PruiiSa,  OSS,  iMt«  3  H. 


ftiTor.  WH. 

JUHttms  laws  of  England  extended  to  America,  SB9. 

Mtriboroufkt  lord  Churchill  created  earl  oC  md  com- 
mander of  the  British  auxiliaries  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
▼ice,  37.  He  reduces  Cork  and  Kinsale,  S3.  Dis- 
misoed  from  hisempioymenu,  60.  Excepted  in  king 
James's  pardon,  77,  meis  8.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  71. 
False  inrormation  against  him  and  others,  79.  The 
lords  vindicate  their  privileges  in  his  behalf,  80. 
His  interest  ivevails  in  the  house  of  commons,  81. 
His  friends  exert  themselves  against  the  ministry, 
89.  He  renins  king  William*s  ftvor,  144.  Appoint- 
ed general  and  ambassador  to  Holland,  180.  His 
progress  in  Flanders,  185.  Narrowly  escapes  being 
taken,  180.    Created  a  duke,  and  gratified  with  a 

Ension  of  five  thousand  pounds,  191.  Keduces 
»nne,  tOO.  Huy  and  Limburgh,  90L  Oomplimenls 
Charles  VL  of  Spain  on  his  accession,  904.  De> 
feats  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Sehellenberg, 
91S.  French  and  Bavarians  at  Hocfastadt,  S13.  De- 
clared a  prince  of  the  empire,  S15.  The  manor  of 
Woodstock  bestowed  on  him  by  the  queen,  2S0. 
Forces  the  French  lines,  iB4.  Prevented  by  the 
Dutch  deputies  from  attacking  the  Ftench,  ttS. 
Visits  the  imnerial  court,  ib.  Defeats  the  French 
at  Ramillies,  834.  His  honors  and  pennons  settled 
on  his  posterity,  MS.  His  interview  with  the  king 
.  of  Sweden,  948.  Opposition  formed  .^gainst  fedm  by 
Hariey,  948.  Defeats  the  French  at  Oudenarde,  9S5. 
Defeats  the  French  at  Malplaquet,  and  reduces 
Mons,  905,  dec  His  interest  declines,  974.  He  is 
insulted,  975.  Ctarprises  the  French  lines  and  re- 
duces Bouchain,  880, 981.  Dismissed  from  his  em- 
ployments, 885.  He  retires  to  the  continent,  89a 
Restored  to  his  command,  314.  His  death,  373,  ntU 
8.    The  death  of  his  dutcheas,  481,  nou  8. 

>  (Spencer)  duke  of,  his  motions,  403, 433. 


Opposes  keeping  the  Hanoverians  in  British  pay, 
460.  His  motion  oonceminc  the  constitutional 
queries,  599.  He  is  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  miscarriage  against  Bo< 
cbeibrt,  049.  Account  of  his  expedition  against  St. 
Maloes,  711,  dec  He  is  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  British  troops  In  Germany,  713.  Joins  the 
allied  army,  730.  Dies  at  Munster.  740.  An  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  between  him  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, 985,  uaU  3  d. 

Jfer,  (Erskine)  eari  of,  professes  attachment  to  king 
James,  84.  Fermiti  himself  to  be  intercepted,  ib. 
Appointed  gpyemw  of  Btiriing  castle,  ib. 

— ~,  eari  of,  promotes  the  union,  991.  Created  sec- 
retary of  sufb,  893.  Deputed  to  represent  the  hard- 
ships of  the  union,  301.  Sets  np  the  Pretender's 
standard  in  Scotland,  393.  Engages  Argyle  at 
DumUane,  395.  Retires  with  the  chevalier  to 
France.  396. 

Mtrriaft  act,  an  account  of,  549. 

JNtortcjOM,  a  plague  there,  857. 

Mhrek,  captain,  commands  the  squadron  sent  againat 
Senegal,  791. 

Marshal,  lieutenant,  liis  bravery  and  death,  799. 

Martin,  capuin,  wounded,  730. 

Martiniqna  island,  fort  of,  destroyed  by  two  British 
men-of-war,  78a  The8Uteofit,797.  An  account 
of  the  descenU  upon  It  by  commodore  Moore,  gen- 
eral Hopson,  and  general  Barrington,  796. 

Jlfary.  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  crowned  queen 
of  England,  18.  Coldness  between  her  and  her  sis- 
ter the  princess  Anne,  43.  She  is  Invested  with  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom,  46.  In  which  she  is  em- 
barrassed, 50.  Is  appointed  guardian.  50.  Precau- 
tions taken  bv  her  for  the  defence  of  the  nati(m.  71. 
Her  Joy  at  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  off  La 
Hogue,  73.  She  embarks  troops  for  a  descent  upon 
France,  ib. ;  which  is  laid  aside,  and  she  orders  the  I 
troops  to  Flanders,  ib.    She  eataMiahes  a  fund  fori 


laiarboote^ 
77,iitol.  DiK 
.71  Berdecdut 


the  uaintenaMce  of  tea 

tersforthe 

sion  between  her  and  bar 

diaraeter,  100. 
JMbrylaiul  deKribed.  587. 
MuUm,  Mrs.  her  political  iatrines.  90. 3M.  3« 
Matk^fn;  Mr.  Hevil,  sent  to  ownit  the  irusi « 

Venus,  888. 
Jfcjsa,  If r.  diaries,  sent  to  observe  the  \xna&  i 

yenua,8a9. 

,  m^)or,  comiaaader  of  the  muiaei  u  theei 


pedition  against  Senegal.  79L 
Mana€km§trng  teg  described,  506. 
MatMueratf  Olameot^n. 
Maaatf,  colonel,  aansis  in  defeating  tbe  had  t 

Niagara,  SOa 
JMmlpalsfl^  in  the  Bast  Indies,  describelSI  Ti 

ken  by  colonel  Foide,  8U. 
JHsttJhswt,  admiral,  his  conduct  ia  the  Medifenueci 

440, 456, 408. 

,  Mr.  murdered  by  Stiia,  803 


JMittM^,  count  de,  the  Rossian  anbsMte.  vmen. 


MhomH,  colonel,  bravery  of  his  battalioB  ttWv 
bourg,  889 ;  at  Zierenbng,  90. 

JWmA  AUkmmi  continued  governor  of  8snL  Si 

Jlfe««»r«»  and  w9igU$,  an  inoniry  tbost.  ?r,7:9  S 

Matkiamkmrgh  Sckmtrin,  Frederick,  dske  oC  )»;•  - 
the  confederacy  against  PruHia,  Oft  Hs  d>:sa 
ions  laid  under  contribution  by  tbe  fxmaas.  K 
739.  His  remonstrance  to  tbe  diet  at  Itficto 
901. 

JMMIsy,  admiral,  his  opetatiOBs  ia  tbe  Kedittmieu 
488,497. 

JHUoM^,  Ftonch  ship  of  war,  takes.  flK. 

Jlfe(fsrt,  (Dmmmond)  eari  of,  scampuiei  Jib«  n 
to  Ireland,  913,  note  E.  ExoepUd  ii  kisK  WiDian  • 
pardon,  914,  iMte  6.  CorrfspondiwitkthrEB.'^ 
Jacobites,  71.  He  heads  the  aoB-ampa^f 
A  letter  of  his  intercepted.  161.  haam^vaa  tk 
chevalier  from  Scotland,  396.  ,  ^ 

,  CMelville)  eari  of,  made  «erBiiiy  fa  Sw 

land.  90:  where  he  supporu  theeout  iitsMt  t* 
parliament,  44.  Lord  prjvy^etl  tfeoe.  ff  ^' 
carded,  195. 

JMoUle,  mi^,  aaoisu  in  taking  Gsii^P  ^^ 
Appointed  governor  of  tbe  dtaielflfkaHf^' 
808,805. 

JIbmd  taken  by  the  Kusriaos,  677. 

JHnuyer,  M.  his  negotiaUoa  ia  b|laBi.2& 

Jlfentx,  John  Frederick,  elector  of,  eosctaie*  t  ■»> 
ary  tf«aty  with  England,  3M.  Hiikaertottehu 
of  Prussia  concerning  the  eketioa of  t  \m*^ 
Romans.  533.  His  minister  lejeeti the kuctfrni 
sia*B  letter  to  the  imperial  diet.  6K 

Mareer,  colonel,  left  rommiiwiff  ai  0^^  ^ 
Killed  there,  6ia  ,  ^ , ., 

Jlfervj.  count,  asmimes  tbe  ccmBaaicrthemcni 

army  in  Sicily.  345-  ^ 

JMBMina,  a  great  plagne  there,  91&  s«w. 

JMMbts,  some  account  oC  906.        ,   ___, 
JMMJkMm,  Paul,  Baq.  resigns  bH  port  of  MifW7(( 

state,  339.  .   j 

Jtoe,  bishop  of  Winchester.  qnestioM  tbe ^* 

king  William'a  commission  to  idbcm  the  due 

disdpUne,  40. 
Mofer,  colonel,  destroys  tbe  AoMiiaa 

Pilsen,007. 
JMidUs,  caiitain  Colin,  killad,  8S1       .     ^^ 
JMiddMen,  earl  of,  arrested,  71.  OI|t>|>''^ 

claration  from  king  Janes.  91.  attm  w  ^ 

nwindcm.  196.  n* 

.SirThomasWUk»ghbf«ftfad»ii»«' 


iMt«GG.  .  ^ 

Ms,  admiral,  his  ezpeditioB  to  ^i.* 
nemie,  French  frigate,  taken.  787. 
JM!(fenl-*«Ma,  resolutions  conoerBii«,t»  ach 

fevor  of,  701,  700,  773.         ^  --,    ik  fci  « 
MiiUU  MU,  proceedings  on.  S99.  SI  !^^^ 

gaining  it,  708.    New  lawt  »«*•<■«  ^LijU 
ivalB  the  sUnding  army  in  ml»»^"SfJ.> 
ments,  78fc  Bill  for  quickeniag  tbeeiwrtj" 
laws  concerning  it,  849.    Alte^to^JJ" 
Scotland,  ib.    Ftartber  reprittiosi  TtJW"! 


in 


that  in  England,  8S0.    Withrefletfioaj.* 
JMUIar,  capuin,  assisU  in  Uking  SHMfVi^ 


-,  lieutenant,  his  bravery  tad  •^'Irj/ftr. 


JW/as.  ensign.  hisprecantioRt  ibrthe 
Prince  George,  930,  luU  4  G. 
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mdm  ukm  fay  tin  Fnmch,  89S.   K«takM  by  the 
lanoveiiani,  731k    ReposMMed  by  the  Fireaeh.  888. 
Surrendered  to  the  allieei  889. 
nirink$,  their  tremty  with  the  Britieh  eoloniea,  805. 
iMTctf  taken,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  898.  Pre- 
tarationt  af ainst  by  the  French,  and  Deflect  of  It  by 
he  niioietry,  597-    Account  of  the  redaction  of  it, 
38  U)  603.    Inqniry  into  the  loea  of  it,  (EM,  ftc 
rmoiz,  duke  of,  hie  embnrraaainent  in  his  erobaaqr 
it  LoDdoo,  573.  His  declaration  to  the  British  nln- 
stry,  575.  He  is  recalted,  57<(,  and  sets  out  for  Paris 
«rithout  Mkinc  leave.  585.    His  proposals  at  the 
ourt  of  London,  090,  ««(«  ZZ. 
tcJUl,  Sir  David,  appointed  a  rear-admiral,  86.  One 
if  prince  George's  council,  181. 

,  commodore,  his  rencontre  with  Oonflans,  490. 

,  commodore,  saves  Zealand,  4B3. 

dtna^  Francis  IIL  duke  of,  extraordinary  treaty 
«tween,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  548. 
deste,  French  man-of-war,  ^lkeD,  790. 
Aatr.— flee  SiUt  and  7%rkef  tndt. 
hawk  I%M9MM,  their  habitation,  508.    Treaty  be- 
ween  the  English  goremors  and  them,  805. 
mams,  their  treatv  with  the  British  colonies,  805. 
Amu,  lord,  tried  for  murder,  85.    Killed  in  a  duel 
i^ith  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  907. 
leswerti,  lord,  his  (hmous  speech,  3S6. 
iineaux,  Mr.  William,   proceedings   against   his 
•ook,  141. 

neasJUL,  (Macarty)  lord,  defoated  by  the  Inniskil- 
iners  at  Newton-Butler,  31. 
ncktom^  general,  sent  with  a  detachment  to  Nova* 
Icotia,  ^.  His  operations  there,  ib.,  538.  Ap' 
oinied  to  serve  unoer  general  Wolft  against  Que- 
«c,  809.  Dislodges  a  hody  of  the  enemy  from  the 
oi  nt  of  Levi,  811.  His  operations  at  the  attack 
f  the  intrenchment  at  Montmorenci,  81S,  813. 
'orme  a  plan  for  landing  the  troops  near  the  heights 
f  Abraham,  814,  and  assists  in  tlie  execution  of  it, 
1  Ckmduds  the  right  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  815^ 
then  be  is  dangerously  wounded,  ib.  He  receives 
he  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  817.  Goes 
0  New- York,  81& 

uMiuA,  (Moidaunt)  earl  of,  appointed  first  com- 
iiissioner  of  tbe  treasury,  17.  Almost  drawn  into 
scheme  for  king  James's  reetoration,  A  He  is 
ismiased  from  his  olBce,45.  Espouses  the  prin- 
e«s  Anne's  interest,  80.  Seat  to  the  Tower,  but 
e  leased,  130. 

•ro.  Sir  Robert,  killed  at  Falkirk,  479. 
— ,  of  Culcairn,  routed  at  Inverary,  479. 
— ,  colonel,  surrenders  fort  William*Henry,  655. 
WM,  m^or,  assists  in  reducinc  Carical,  881. 
ttofiM,  Charles,  Eso.  made  cnancellor  of  the  ex- 
liequer,  014,  iMie  K.  Promotes  the  new  coinage,  1S5. 
[is  character,  130.    Vote  in  his  flivor,  141.    Plans 
tie  new  East  India  company,  ib.    Resigns,  140. 

,  captain,  destrovs  the  Oriflamme,  710. 

■i«a/Bi,  marquis  de,  reduces  Oswego,  610.  His  pro- 
eedings  in  consequence  thereof,  653.  He  makes 
n  unsuceessflil  attempt  upon  fort  William-Henry, 
54.  Defeats  colonel  Paraer  at  Ticonderoga,  ib. 
leduoes  fort  William-Henry,  655.  His  precautions 
»r  tbe  defence  of  Quebec,  810,  811.  Repels  gen- 
ral  Wolfe  at  Montmorenci,  813.  Is  defeated  and 
lain  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  816. 
lU/ord,  Henry  Bromlev,  created  lord,  434. 
mt^omtrf,  lord,  nroclamation  for  apprehending 
im.  51.  Engages  in  a  plot,  116.  Detained  in  pris- 
n,  136,  Me«5. 

—  ,  Sir  James,  sent  hy  the  Scottish  conven- 

on  to  tender  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  35. 
onspinM  against  tbe  government,  48.  Prefers  ex- 
e  to  the  discovtiry  of  his  confederates,  43. 

>-,  colonel,  destroys  the  Cherokee  towns 

nd  villai^es,  879.  His  expedition  to  the  middle  set- 
ements.  873. 

UroM,  (Graham)  duke  of,  made  secretary  for  Scot- 
ind,  314,  and  lora  register,  330. 

.  duke  oC  petitions  agaiott  the  election  of 

cottifih  peers,  406. 

tre,  commodore,  commands  at  theLeewaid-Islands, 

■SB ;  where  he  is  reinforced  by  a  squadron  under 

iptain  Hugbcs.  798.    An  account  of  his  attempt 

n  Martinique,  ib. ;  and  of  his  operations  atOua- 

iloupe,  800,  Stc    He  sails  to  Antigua,  805. 

— .  captain,  hit  success,  788. 

weiaiu,  their  tenets,  906. 

•damnt,  lord  viscount,  created  earl  of  Monmouth,  17. 

,  Sir  John,  appointed  commander  of  the  land 


fenea  sent  agalnatRodiefon,  647.  Inquiry  into  his 
coiidnet,  640.  His  trid/OSl.  He  is  acquitted,  688. 
Address  of  the  commons  concerning  him,  706. 

JfcrecBs,  scandalous  treatment  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador there,  516,  and  of  captain  Barton  and  his 
crew,  of  the  Litehfleld  man-of-war,  798. 

Jkrpttk,  lord,  his  motion  as  to  the  army.  401. 

Jlferrw,  Robert  Hunter,  his  petition  eoncaming  making 
salt  in  America,  719.  tuu  6. 

JMbrrisea,  captain,  killed,  873. 

MbrtmaiM,  the  sutule  of,  altered,  400. 

JfoOs,  de  la,  sails  to  America  with  a  French  squadron, 
574.  Part  of  which  is  taken,  576.  He  returns  to 
ftest,  585.    Arrives  at  Lonisbourg,  654. 

JtfMM^,  (Stuart)  viscount,  seat  to  the  Bastile,  98. 

JNlgms^  (Sheflteld)  earl  of,  espouses  the  princess 
Anne's  interest,  80.  Retards  the  money  bills,  83. 
Gratified  with  a  pension,  and  created  marquis  of 
Normandy,  914,  %eu  K. 

JtfsadMi,  admiral,  Sir  John,  tried  and  acquitted,  but 
dismissed  the  service,  187. 

Munick^  count,  his  peogress,  490, 4S7,  and  condcmna 
tion,448. 

JIfeiMtsr,  disputes  between,  and  Hanover,  548.  Seiacd 
by  the  French,  888.  ReUken  by  the  allies,  830. 

Jhtrder,  an  act  for  the  prevention  of,  551,  nets  8. 

Jfkrderi,  an  account  of  several,  910,  aote  UU ;  783, 
858,  864,  868. 

JMtervJhf .  lientenant*oolonel,  killed  at  Wandewash, 

JIfkrrsir,  lord,  convenes  his  vassals,  who  disperse 
rather  than  fight  against  king  James,  97.  Created 
earl  of  TuUibardine,  and  appointed  commissioner 
to  the  Scotch  parliament,  IS. 

.  lord  Charles,  condemned,  and  reprieved,  395. 

,  lord  George,  Joins  the  youns  chevalier,  4V>. 

,  lord  John,  his  regiment  suArs  much  at  Ti 


conderoga,  796.  A  detachment  of  it  sent  to  the 
West  bidies,  796^  They  assist  in  Mking  Guade- 
loupe, 808.    Sent  to  North  America,  805. 

,  Mr.  his  character,  503.    Promotep  the  bill 


for  extending  the  military  laws  to  tbe  East  Int'ia 
company's  settlements,  557.  Created  attorney-ir<  m  - 
eral,  5w;  lord  Mansfield,  lord  chief  Justice  of  lhf» 
King's  Bench,  and  temporary  chancellor  of  tbe  ex- 
chequer, 646. 

,  hon.  Alexander,  proceedings  against,  530 

531.     Procession  at  his  releasement  from  New 
irate,  ib.    Animosity  of  the  commons  towards  bin> 
535.    Proceedings  upon  a  pamphlet  entitled   his 
case,  ib. 

-,  hon.  general  James,  nominated  to  command. 


under  general  Wolfe,  against  Quebec  800.  His  op- 
erations at  the  atuck  of  the  intrenchments  at  the 
river  Montmorenci,  81S,  813.  He  is  detached  up 
that  river,  lb.  Fbrms  a  plan  for  landing  the  troops 
near  the  heights  of  Abraham,  614,  and  assisu  in 
executing  it,  ib.  Conducts  the  left  wing  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Quebec,  815,  where  he  acu  bravely,  ib.  He 
receives  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  comotons,  817. 
Appointed  commander  at  Quebec,  818.  His  vigi- 
lance  for  the  maintenance  of  that  post,  and  tbe  re- 
duction of  Canada,  874.  His  motives  for  giving 
battle  to  the  French,  ib.  By  whom  he  is  worsted, 
875 ;  but  obliges  them  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec with  predpiution.  876.  He  lands  at  Montreal, 
877.  PoMishes  manifestoes  among  the  Canadians, 
ib.    Co-operates  in  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  878. 

Miugrav,  Sir  Christopher,  his  character,  85.  Favors 
tbe  prince  of  Wales's  succession,  156.  Created  a 
privy-counsellor,  181. 

JtutinfbUl,  proceedings  on,  506,  510,  541,  557,  919, 
imUWW,  639. 

JIfey,  chevalier  de,  defeated  at  Warbourg,  880. 

Jfflme,  Mr.  his  plan  for  the  bri4ge  at  Black-Frtarr 
preferred,  868. 

N. 

JVUei.— See  East  fndiu. 
JVUsfti.  general,  ukes  Schweidnitx,  686. 
jmUrn^  lord,  impeached  and  condemned,  387.    Set  at 
liberty  by  an  act  of  grace,  335. 

.  lord.  Joins  the  young  chevalier,  473. 

.  major,  executed  as  a  deserter.  395. 


Jifkmur,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  confederates, 

106.  Ito. 
Jfknticsquss,  Indians,  treaty  between  them  and  the 

British  colonies.  805. 
Xkrsipvrt.  French  fectory  at,  Uken  by  capuin  Knox. 

S91. 


oC  ooMolidAtea, 


060 


tlie  inteimt  oC  518.    flooi 
536.    Bemvte  on  it«  646. 
AUt«rvi/if,  lord,  produnatioo  for  appnheiidiDf  kirn, 

an'. 

M'atutMlisMtUm  ^  fcreigii  PraiMlasti,  kiU  ftir  hraigbt 
in,  but  dropped,  08.  Puwd«  900.  RepMlod,  SB7. 
FNmher  prooeedinn  on  tlie  bill  for,  fiU,  and  on  tluu 
of  the  Jews,  541, 555. 

JVWvtf  ati^n,  remarln  on  tlie  AroodoiB  oH^  756. 

JVavy,  plan  for  manaing,  500,  7M,  770. 

M^fgrou^  make  an  inenmetioa  in  JaauUoa,  8f79. 

XmM,  admiral,  bit  eipeditioa  to  the  wem  Imliea,  139. 
Death,  ib. 

Jfinuml  w/««df,  motiona  ooaeeminc,  500.  Part  of 
them  taken  poeeeenon  of  ^  the  nwich,  519,  and 
^▼acaated,  513. 

Mkwkwgk^  earl  of.  oIimIn  a  eearah.  71. 

MewcMttU,  duke  of,  refiieee  the  oathi  to  William  and 
Mary,  18. 

,  J.  Holies  (earl  of  Glare)  created  duke  of, 
014,  use*  K,  and  lord  priTyseal,  Sn. 

.  (Pelham)  duke  of,  ordered  to  eUad  god- 
father to  the  prinee  of  Wales's  son,  337.  Appoint-' 
nd  secretary  of  state,  373,  note  5.    Elected  chancel 
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lor  of  the  unlverrity  of  Oambridge,  610. 
a  bill  fw  a  regency  in  case  of  a  minor  king,  580. 
Proposes  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  the  Daturaliaa- 
tion  of  the  Jews,  556.  Res^pis  the  seals,  and  is 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  558.  A  eom- 
missloner  of  that  board,  646. 

•,  man-of-war,  lost,  0O3. 


JfemUfau,  Sir  RMter,  his  motion  touching  the  repeal 
nf  the  Jews'  bill,  556. 

JVkw-JBnf  lend,  a  general  deeeriptiou  of,  566. 

JTn^oundUnd,  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  300. 

J^flno-Mamfskir*  described.  566. 

JVb»- Jsrs^  deeeribed,  566.  Its  governor  and  deputies 
assist  at  a  irand  tiaaty  with  the  Indiaos,  80S. 

Ji/^wfort,  lord  viseount,  called  to  the  council-board 
by  Ung  William,  913,  ntu  A.  Ezoepled  in  king 
James's  pardon,  77,  nau  &  Created  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, 914,  ases  K. 

JV^nsCm,  Bir  Isaac,  master  of  the  mint,  338. 

.  ro^or,  left  commander  at  Goree,  788. 

JVW0-  r»rk  described,  566.    Divisions  in  it,  560. 

JV^rass,  an  Irish  priest,  taken   into  custody, 


Drowned  in  makuig  his  escape,  300 

Jfi4g€rm  fort  built.  551  It  is  surrendered  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  800. 

Jfickolt,  m^}or,  wounded,  563. 

^«s|Mft,  communication  between  it  and  Bnglaad  in- 
terrupted, 680.    It  receives  a  Freach  garrison,  ib. 

JVitJUds/«,  (Maxwell)  earl  of,  impeached  and  con- 
demned, 397.    Bseapes,  388. 

AbaJUM,  DMresehal  de,  worsted  at  Dettingen,  454. 
The  sick  and  wounded  on  the  Held  of  batUe  left  to 
his  care.  455. 

JVbsjKrsr*,  their  riee,  18.  Arguments  for  and  against 
them,  58. 

JfltrhuTf,  captain,  his  bravery,  868. 

Mnfolk,  duke  of,  committed  Jto  the  Tower,  359. 

JVbnaanty,  (Sheflkeld)  marquis  of,  condemns  the  treaty 
of  partition,  163.  Appointed  lord  privy-seal,  181 ; 
and  dnke  of  Bocktagbamibire,  915.  nsCs  U. 

X^rrU,  Hit  John,  sent  to  the  Baltic,  318,  850.  Tb  Lis- 
bon, 408.  Attempts  to  intercept  the  f^rrol  squad- 
■  ron,  430.  Makes  two  ftaitless  expeditions  towards 
the  Spanish  coast,  441. 

Mnk  and  Chop,  lords,  sent  to  the  Tower,  359. 

JfaHingkam,  earl  of,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  16. 
Excepted  in  king  James's  indemnity.  77,  iMr«  8. 
Attempt  acainst  him.  83.  Discarded,  93.  vote  in 
his  fkvor,  ib.  Starts  a  doubt  about  the  legality  of 
the  parliament,  101,  ascs  7.  ObjecU  to  the  words 
ttgkifMl  and  Uvfful,  as  applied  to  king  William,  118. 
Opposes  the  bill  of  abjuration,  175.  Appointed  sec- 
retary of  sute.  181.  Vote  in  his  favor,  907.  Re- 
fllirns  the  seals,  900.  In  danger  of  the  Tower  for 
reflecting  on  king  WilHam*e  memory,  319.  Oppoees 
tiM  union.  944.  Objecto  to  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  384.  Revives  the  bill  arainst  oecasiooal  con- 
formity, 985.  Appni  nted  president  of  the  council.  914. 
Discarded,  3Sf^.    Opposes  the  septennial  act,  399. 

JMva  ftsCts,  Bchemra  for  a  settlement  in.  511.  Dis- 
putes about  itff  limits,  ib.  ConferpncAs  retatinir  to 
It  broke  up,  548.  Description  of  it,  ib..  566.  Per- 
fidious practices  of  the  French  there,  554.  From 
whence  they  are  expelled,  578. 

JIT «,  Mr.  his  character,  503. 


Jfugtat^liM.  aipoiatfld  a 
Bniy,646. 

O. 

Ostsf,  Titus,  obtains  A  paadoa  aa4 

William,  94. 
Obsvy,  general,  defeatad  by  the 

Laodwemhagen,  730L 
Okrjsn,  captain,  his  braFery  and 
Oesaa,  Preach  man-of-war,  takes. 
Qaresiensf  cwt/iyilr,  bill  to 

905,919,  and  passed.  965. 
OdUerlMff,  captain,  an 

«sCs3U. 
Qfarrtl^  colonel,  broke,  108. 
GlgiMa.  lord,  joias  the  youttc 
'  ameted, 


af  the  IIS 


-.  counteas  oC 


OgU,  Bir  Ghaloner.  sent  to  the  Wea 

admiral  Veraoo.  435. 
OgUtMorpe,  Bir  Tlieopliilus,  proctamatioa  for 
oending  him,  5J.    He  ehidaa  a  aeareh,  7L 
,  general.  subsUaoe  of  one  «f  b 
He  embarks  for  Geoicia,  385w  His 


oC5ae,*£.  Tb- 


434.  asu  9, 450, 47a 
(Mm  company,  the  rise  and 

British  interest  eUahlieh 

river,  £73. 
(yXtUr  defeated  and  taken  by  the  InwskiBii 
O'Kmiuif,  colonel,  snrTendoa  CarmBgoly.Si 
OisMilz  invented  by  the  king  of  Piwiia,  74L  Sam: 

account  of  it,  ib.    The  aicfe  of  it  raised.  76. 
OasMsss,  Indiana,  eondoda  a  tnaty  vnth  the  Eafhid 

settlements,  805. 
Oasndaf •  river,  two  forU  baBWi  on,  5B4.   TUes  kf 

the  mnch,  610u 
Onsadtf  sat.  Indiana,  make  a  treaty  with  dto  iMiak 

ooloBJes,  805. 
Oaslnv,  Arthur,  Esq.  ehoami  apankcr  af  the  hsaie  i-t 

'commons,  SH,  405, 441, 408. 
(hUmrio,  lake,  described,  583. 

,  fort  taken  by  the  FSrench.  61B. 


Or«v«.  William  Henry,  priaoa  of.  armesia  Bnitaai 
400.  Marries  the*tirinoeas  Anne.  48.  Fli  mid  «a* 
hoMar.  498, 4B0.  Bis  death  and  ehai^cc5ft  Mar 
riage  of  his  dauf^ter,  803.  w&U  4. 

^.  princess  of,  endaavora  to  a^ssl  tbr  ixtr 

eace  between  England  and  HoBand.  7Ki,75*.  Oez 


ofthr 


death  and  character,  41 
Oi/0rd,  (Russel)  earl  of.  impeached.  MO, 

ted,  lOB.    BchesM  to  raiae  Una  to  the 

admiralty,  350.    Reeigna,  97S. 
,  (Walpole)  eari  of,  inquiry 

444.    His  death,  481,  Site  3. 
OH]laaiai<,  Freach  man-of-war, 
Orfauf,  George  HamUlon.  created  eari  aC  IB.  a^l 

^^  -        of  Mnribonagh  *r  Bst 


Embarks  with  the  duke 
laad,  819L 
Orleans,  duke  of,  his 
I.,  883,  330.   Coospiraey 
death,  363. 

,  Louis  Philip,  dnke  oC 


«iAfciaKG««Qfc 


under  M.  d*Etrtes.  679. 
OrsMnd,  duke  of,  Ukee 
tertaias  king  William  at  Kilfcwny 
prisoner,  87.    His  expedition 
operations  at  Vigo,  ISBw    Lord 
land,   100.  975.   Geaeral  ia  ~ 
strieted  firom  actiag 
daime  a  ceesation  of 
and  Bruges,  ib.    Dismissed.  314 


attainted,  319.    Disappoittted  in  an 
England.  344. 
Ov^ikeas*  Jnnd,  In  London.  ptaMi^ed  by  as  sf  par- 
liament, 94. 

Orpk*e,  French  nwn-of-war,  taken,  719.     

Orrsry,  (Boyle)  eari  of,  mmmitt^  to  thplVam,3» 

Otbertu,  Sir  Danvers,  animoaity  in  Krv-Teik  coa 

coming  Ua  iaatnietions,  569.    Ka  dsadL  ih. 

,  admiral,  aaile  for  the  MuliMiiaasan, 

His  soeoess,  710l    He  receives  the  ftmaks  sf 


house  of  commons,  780. 
OsCsad,  communication  between  itaad 
oK,  680.    It  raeeives  a  Frendi  gairiaaB 
East  India  company  erected,  SOL 


ihtisiafiDM^ 


379.  and  prdloaged,  385. 
Oawoid,  Mr.  urges  the  necessity  of  a 

land,  849. 
Onoeg^  described,  5».    Neileet  ia  aoC  fortilM  »i 

583.    Reduced  and  demoNrimd  liy  the  Ftvadt  CB 

In  possession  of  the  Engiieh, 
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nMii  Parity  a  man-of-war  belonging  to,  taken  and 

onvcyed  to  Malta.  883. 

erkirhe,  or  d' Auverquerque,  appointed  by  king  Wil- 

iam  mafter  of  the  horae.  Id.    Makes  an  attenpt 

ipon  the  French  linea,  816. 

rrg,  captain,  deatroya  a  French  privateer,  881. 

fM,  univeraity,  reaaons  against  its  addreasini  the 

ing,  331.   SeTeritiea  ezerdsed  apon  some  or  the 

tudenta,  510.    lu  addressee  rejeeted,  ib^    Installa- 

ion  at,  788. 

— ,  (Harley)  earl  of,  dissension  between  him  and 

totingbroke,  303, 300.    Disgraced,  310.    Impeached, 

19,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  380l    Tried,  884.    His 

eath,  481, 9tU  3. 

'brd§Urt  elaetion,  proceedings  on,  571. 

P. 

MngUn,  Sir  John,  his  spoodh,  S43. 

'aKM,  GharleaTbeodore,  elector,  opposes  the  scheme 

>r  electing  the  aiehdnke  king  of  the  Komana,  AM ; 

at  engages  his  vote  for  decting  him  on  certain 

dndJiioBs,  534,  530.    Many  of  his  troops  desert 

rom  the  army  of  the  empire,  878. 

Eoiiaci,  votes  against  tlieir  invitera,  S76. 

UtUi,  marquis  de,  hanged  for  mordler,  336. 

au,  Mr.  the  imperial  nuniater,  his  memorial,  330. 

nstty  their  presentatioiia  vested  in  the  two  univer- 

iUea,  35. 

— ,  of  Ireland,  their  loyalty,  704. 

'ktr,  lord,  (earl  of  Macclesfleld's  son)  ssconds  the 

lotion  for  tne  reneal  of  the  Jews*  act,  598.  Proceed- 

iga  relating  to  the  election  for  Oxfordaliire,  571. 

•»-,  colonel  John,  defeated  near  Ticonderoga,  854. 

,  captain,  hia  success,  706, 787, 788. 

'UamtnUff  ^fwaadhura,  Wiluam  III.  and  Makt, 
r,  18, 19, 90, 33, 41,  49, 54, 85, 80, 03, 100.— Wiluam 
[|.  103, 113, 118.  m,  1S5, 137, 138, 138, 148, 140, 151, 
H,  159, 161, 183, 185, 173.— Amis,  180, 180, 190,  905. 
)7,  916,  919,  990,  9S0, 9«^  943,  S44.-*jqr«t  Brituk 
arUammU,  950, 980,  981, 987,  976, 965, 909, 903, 904, 
10, 301.  305,  300.-OBOEsa  I.  310, 398, 333.  330, 341, 
M.  347. 3S2,  355.  357,  350^  360.  361,  384,  365,  386, 
10.— Gaoaaa  H.  378,  379,  380,  381.  383,  364,  386, 
«,  395,  400,  408,  400,  417.  491,  499, 493,  494, 495, 
28, 430.441,  449,  450,  4»,  400,  485,  401,  «6, 504, 
17.  525. 535. 540,  555,  556,  571.  586.  5B3.  «S7, 806, 
O.  767,  849. 

in  Ireland  at  the  revoln- 

on,  JAMsa  II.  31.— WILUAM  III.  107,  194,  147- 
miB,  196,  993,  989,-308.— Osoaaa  I.  387,  SOSl— 
aoaaa  II.  389, 550. 599,  703.-flee  Ir^Umd. 
/tasMste,  acta  coneening  tlie  election  of  msmbers 
',  709,  710,  naU  7.    BDMavors  need  to  contraa 
leir  duration,  84,  708.    New  act  for  aacertaining 
le  qualiflcatioa  of  members  of,  8iS3. 
aio,  duke  o^  his  death,  387. 
— ,  Philip,  duke  of.  Joins  in  a  defenaive  leagoe 
ith  the  .emperor,  king  of  Sardinia,  iec  536.    Ke- 
arka  on  an  article  of  toe  peace  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle 
»noeming  the  settlement  of  the  domini<ms  of,  840. 
et<lM»-fra<ttea  signed,  144, 154.  Generallv  disagree- 
»le  to  all  Europe,  155.  Condemned  by  the  Bngliah 
irliament,  163. 

wwa,  William,  projector  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
i,  and  of  the  Soottiah  African  company,  100. 
'9it*g99  restored  in  Scotland,  988. 
Ian,  captain,  reinforeea  Oaweigo,  800. 
<,  colonel,  arrested,  383^ 
-.  Rev.  Mr.  William,  ezeeoted,  398. 
let,  lord,  created  earl,  949.    His  sareaam  on  Marl- 
rough,  99S.    Opposes  the  septennial  act,  390. 
— ,  earl,  bis  motion  against  tlie  king's  goii^  to 
aoover,  573. 

ic^erc,  Mr.  an  aimy  agent,  committed  to  the 
>wer,  103. 

wArvlcara,  an  act  for  the  licensing  of,  538.    Bill 
ought  in  for  the  reatricUon  of,  537.    An  act  pass- 
for  that  purpose,  838. 

era,  Mr.  Nidioias,  committed  to  Newgate,  445. 
a«,  Nevll.  manages  a  acbemefor  king  Jamea^  res- 
ration,  48.    His  tdelity,  44. 
(•a,  captain,  his  narrow  eaeape,  711. 
•age  trill,  proeeedings  on,  344. 347. 
awL,  Sir  llioniaa,  created  lord,  948. 
— ,  Henry,  Esq.  his  character,  380, 5QX    Hia  da- 
nce of  the  peawBe  of  AiS'la-Cbapelle,  517.    His 
eeebes  on  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
liooal  debt,  518.    Benmrks  on  his  parUaaMntary 
neeedinn,  StL    He  aupporta  the  general  natural* 
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izaUon-bill,  593.  Opposes  an  amendment  in  the 
bill  for  repealini  the  Jews*  act,  556 ;'  aud  a  motion 
for  repealing  a  former  act  in  favur  of  that  people, 
557.    His  death,  558. 

Pra*r»Jka,  earl  of,  appointed  Iprd  privy-seal,  914,  aaCa 
H.  One  of  the  plenipotentiariea  at  Ryawick,  131. 
Preaident  of  tlie  council,  178,  iiaea  4.  Befoaea  a  pen- 
sion at  his  dismission  from  the  offlee  of  lord  high- 
admiral,  181.  President  of  the  council,  and  ambas* 
sador  to  Holland,  995.  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
850.    Lord  high-admiral,  9ii0. 

Pnahns  and  Plaee$y  bills  passed  concerning,  773. 

Faaa,  W.  engages  in  a  plot  to  restore  king  Jamea,  57. 

PsMuyfoeata  ueaciibud,  587.  Diaagreement  between 
its  governor  and  assembly,  580.  Its  governor  and 
deputiea  assist  at  a  treaty  with  divers  Indian  na- 
tiona,805. 

PmnerO,  Sir  William,  asslsu  in  the  reduction  of 
C«pe  Breton,  479.  Appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  580. 

J>aHbM.  Sir  William,  tried  and  executed,  119. 

Perth  (Drummond)  duke  of,  Joina  the  young  cheva- 
Uer,  475. 

^saltlaitfia/  ftver  from  the  contagion  of  the  sessions 
of  the  oM  Bailey,  583. 

Peiery  caar,  travels  in  dianiise,  133.  Defeated  at 
Narva  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  178,  naCa  7.  Rup- 
ture between  him  and  king  George  1. 336.  Favors 
the  king  of  Sweden's  designs  in  ftivor  of  the  cheva- 
lier, 330,  336.  His  generosity  to  the  EngUsh,  356. 
His  death,  386.-See  CUriaa  XH. 

PtUt^^mgk,  (Mordanat)  earl  of,  impeached,  41. 

,  earl  of,  hia  progrem  In  Spain,  9S7, 936. 

His  conduct  seratinized  and  vindicated,  959.  An* 
pointed  ambassador,  to  Sicily,  304.  Arreslea  in 
Italy,  for  which  an  apology  is  made  by  the  pope, 
917,  naia  n. 

Paytea,  conmiodore,  his  conduct  in  the  East  Indiee,480. 
,  enaign,  an  affecting  anecdote  of,  998,  tute  3  U. 


PAarsaa  Oatan  appointed  naih  of  Snrat,  838. 

PkiUdt^Ma  des9ribed,  667. 

PkUip^  duke  of  AiUoo,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
156.  Renounces  the  crown  of  France,  993,  997. 
Treaty  between  him  and  Great  Briuin,  305.  His 
remonstrance  against  Sir  George  Bvng's  conduct, 
341.  War  between  him  and  Eanano,  343.  Accedes 
to  the  quadruple  alliance,  347.  Abdicates  the  throne, 
364,  which  he  resames,  and  concludes  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor,  365.  Treatiea  between  him  and 
England,  378, 383, 387.  His  manifesto,  496.  War 
between  England  and  him,  497.  His  death,  501, 
tl. 
-.Don,  his  progress  in  Italy,  440,456,487,471, 487. 

PMIfpa,  Sir  John,  hia  motion  concerning  voting  for 
mMnbers  of  parliament,  703. 

-.  captain,  contributea  to  the  victory  at  Minden, 


030,  n0U  3  X,  and  at  Warboilif ,  880. 

Pk^,  Sir  Consuntine,  disgraced  at  court,  314,  and 
hon<Mred  at  Oxford,  315. 

PIgU,  governor,  hia  prudent  conduct  at  Madras,  80a 

Pifvaim  coBunitted  by  the  Engllah  privateera,  717. 
Law  concerning  the  trial  of,  780. 

Pirvfas  poniahed,  78B. 

PitaUf,  lord,  Joina  the  young  chevalier,  476. 

Pitt,  Mr.  John,  hia  report  concerning  the  American 
iron,  83S. 

— ,  William,  Esq.  signaliaea  hiamelf  in  the  house 
of  commons,  410.  4S.  431,  468.  Appointed  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
485.  One  of  Mr.  Pelham*s  nurtisans,  503.  Oppoeea 
the  sea-oOeera  being  hearu  by  council,  506.  Part 
of  his  apeeeh  on  the  mutiny-bill,  ib. ;  in  vindication 
of  the  ministry,  586*  He  opposes  the  reduction  of 
the  anmber  of  seamen,  587.  Supports  the  geneml 
natoralisaU<m  bill,  588.  Opposes  an  amendment 
in  the  bill  for  repealing  the  Jews*  act,  556,  and  a 
notion  for  repealing  a  foimer  act  in  theirfovor,  597. 
His  motion  in  fovor  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners,  571. 
He  opposes  a  clause  in  flivor  of  Hanover,  580.  la 
dismissed  from  his  offlee  of  paymaster,  ih.    Ap- 

Snnted  aeereury  of  sute,  and  bainga  a  msasage  in 
vor  of  German  mereenariea,  809,  ahd  one  con- 
cerning admiral  Byng,  848.  He  and  his  friends  am 
piaeed  in  the  administration,  645.  Commanded  to 
resign,  848.  Receives  honorable  teatiaM>niea  Aoaa 
the  people  of  their  apmobatioa  of  Ua  condoet,  ih. 
He  is  resCorsd  to  his  oiBoe,  ilk 
Pittafttify,  fort  dn  Onesne  so  denominated,  787.  laa- 
provements  made  there,  by  general  Btanwii,  874. 
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PlMt$,  dealen  Td,  uz«*  upon,  009,  774. 

Plai$'kam%  aet,  prooecding*  upon,  415. 

PlunkMt^  Mr.  John,  prooeedingt  afainit  bin,  300. 

Poecck^  admiral,  aasiita  in  the  redaction  of  Chander- 
•acore,  698.  Baeoeeds  to  tba  eUef  eommand  of  the 
«eet,7a9.  Worrta  M.  d'AncM,  730.  Triaa  threa  of 
tail  captaint,  ib.  Dafinta  M.  d'Apelid  a  aeeond  time, 
ib. ;  wbo  leavea  him  the  aovareignty  of  the  Indian 
aeaa,  731.  He  worau  him  a  third  time,  and  aaintaina 
the  aovereicnty  of  the  Indian  ooaao,  8811, 883^ 

PoeUt  eminent,  an  aoeoont  of,  907. 

Pointig,  admiral  do,  bloeks  up  Oihraltar,  998. 

iVtend,  flictiona  in,  eoaoeminf  the  Rnaaiana,  664.  and 
prooeedinga  in  the  diet  of.  eooeeminf  them  and  the 
election  of  a  dulce  of  Govrland,  76a  Invaded  by 
the  Pmaaiaaa,  830,  83B.  Beault  of  ito  diet,  601.— 
See  jtufMstMM  IlL 

PohBortk,  lord,  dialiafttialMa  hiaMalf  in  the  oppoal' 
tion,  466,  414. 

P9Uiek$rrf^  French  Bast  India  aaCtleaMnt,  anauc- 
oesfful  attempt  on,  by  admiral  Boaeawaa,  600.  Ita 
redndioa,  608. 

,  French  Indiaman  taken,  698. 

Poor,  raairfations  concerning,  778.  Remarka  on  thoae 
reiolutiona,  770.— See  Sfrvantt. 

Pof  Inmoeoiu  XI.  hie  death  and  ebaraoier,  38. 

BomoMet  XTV.  hia  death  and  eharaeter,  763i 

a<flMiieXni.  elected,  753.  Hi8oharaet«r,ib.  Dif. 

Arenoe  between  him  and  the  king  of  Portogal,  883. 

P«fiaMM,captaia  John,  hanged  at  Bdinborgh, 410.  Fro- 
ceedinga  ia  the  hooae  of  oommona  on  that  allhir,  414. 

Porter,  oapuin,  wounded  in  hia  eagagemeot  with  Hw 
Floriaaant,  788l 

Portlamd^  (Bentinck)  eail  of.  gioom  of  the  atole  and 
keeper  or  the  priv  v-puree,  16.  King  WiUiam^s  grant 
to  him  addreaeed  againat  bv  the  commoaa,  115. 
Settles  the  articles  of  peace  with  France,  194.  Sent 
cmbaasador  to  France,  130.  Reaigas  his  employ, 
menu,  143.  Signs  the  llrst  partition  treaty,  144. 
Impeached  and  acquitted,  165, 168. 

PoHmoro,  (GoUier)  earl  of,  appointed  ganaral  in  Pot- 

'  tugal,  875. 

PortamoutM,  eoaflagratlon  at,  868w 

Portufii   Bee  Jokii  and  Joonh. 

Pool  Jaus,  act  concerning,  087,  nets  3  R. 

PoUor,  Mr.  introduces  the  register  bill,  544. 

PwifrwBS,  battle  of,  966. 

/*M0to,  (Herbert)  duke  of,  accompanies  king  Jamea  II. 
to  Iraland,  Ou,  nete  E.    Commluad  to  the  l^iwer. 


i*rBf««  Invested  by  the  king  of  Prasnia,  067.    Tb» 

siege  of  it  raised,  670. 
Prolme^  abOliehed  in  Scotland,  96. 
Pmk^karimka,  king  Wllliam^s  sflbrts  in  their  fhvor, 

96.  They  prosecute  the  Episeopaliaas  most  violent. 

ly,  30, 45, 50.  They  take  umbrage  at  kiaf  William, 

68.    ppposetheaetof  toleration,  100.  Acts  passed 

unlhvorable  to  them,  987, 308.    Indulglnf  to  them, 

343. 
Prsftsa,  (Otmham)  viaoount  of,  proclamation  Ibr  ap- 

prehennin|him,  5L   Ha  conspires  agaitost  Che  gov* 

ernment,  57.    Obtaina  a  pardon,  58.  Oommittadto 

Newgate,  67:  bat  released,  ib. 
ProUnior  (The).— Vide  dsvoAsr  dc  6t  Ooorgo. 
Pridomnx,  general,  killed  at  Niagara,  808. 
Priuet  Edward,  French  ftigate,  destroyed,  880. 

-•' Ooorge,  man.of*war,  burned  at  sen,  711. 

Prior,  Mr.  sent  to  FOntainUeau,  9B3^   Taken^  into 

custody,  319. 
Pritekard,  captain,  his  sucosss,  97. 
PHvateort,  English,  piradea  conunitted  by,  717.  Rcg> 
.    ulatioas  with  respect  to  th«n,  700. 
PHts-sMmcy,  act  conoeming,  85S. 
Proooodsngo  i%  Fiarligsiiit    See  FerHssisnrsip  prv- 

oo&dt^fo* 
ProekmMtiam  act  against  rioters,  381. 
ProtoUor,  llrs-ship,  lost,  903. 
Prouoimml  reliaion,  remarks  on  the  praservatioa  of 

it  being  maoe  a  pretext  for  the  continental  wat, 

606,600,755. 
Prolsotmntt  In  Inland  oppressed,  38. 
Prudont,  Flinch  man-of-war,  destroyed,  794. 
Pmsfte.— See  J^Vedsridk  III.,  ifemry,  Ardmaad. 
PnMc  kmuoo,  laws  for  the  regulation  of,  536^  561, 

imCs5;  6tt. 
PuUmiM,  Daniel,  Bm|.  hia  arguments  againat  the  bill 

prohibiting  loans  to  foreign  princes,  364. 

» William,  Esq.  some  aoeooat  of  hisooDdnet 

in  parliament,  909..    Appointed  secretary  at  war, 

314.  Resigns,  333.  His  cc>ndttct  in  parliament,  360, 


364,  378,  386, 308.    His  name 
of  privy  .counsellors,  ib  His  coaduct  i 
400,496.    Created  earl  of  Bath.  443. 
AmifAsisiits,  reflections  oa,  537, 867. 


QsahMv,  their  soiamn  animation  aBoisiei 
an  oath,  915,  aacs  O.    Farther  i   ~ 
of  their  petition  against  tithes,  400. 

Qasrsntiss  act,  an  account  ol^  546l 

Qwrondam,  lord.  Joins  in  the  opposititw,  466^ 

Q«s^«  the  siem  of  it  plMined,  800. 
scheme,  ib.  Aoconntof  the 
reduction  of,  809,  Ac    Fn 
deibnoe  by  general  Mnmy,  STSl    It 
the  French,  ib.,  wim  are  obiigad  to 
cipitation,  870. 

Qmoonhortmgk,  man-of-war.  loat, 

QiissnsAiiry,  (Doo|dBa)  dnke  of, 
mation  of  ldn|Willimn  and  q«eea  Mmj 
land, 96.  Appoimied  high-eoasariarionarof  itae  Srh 
tiah  parliament,  183,  and  aeeretaiy  of  aula  in  SbM 
land,  195.  Opeaa  the  parliamaat  there,  ik,  £». 
His  conduct  there,  107.   Ma  ~ 

Scotland,  981.  Opens  the  parfinawBt  ihsre^  as  ^& 
commissioner,  830.  Defbnds  As  saMa.  Ml.  Ck- 
aied  dnfee  of  Dover,  954.  Apfommd  anoeiary  of 
state  for  Sootlaod,  960.  • 

,  dnke  oC  petitionn  agai 


br 


aft  tte 


ir 


of  tks  Seottiah  peen,  460. 
<^  ITsrrsncs,  writs  of,  inqniiy  inntilaaad 
ing,  41, 55. 


JMns.  Mr.  Henry,  an  aeeoiBt  ol*  his 

maidens,  701. 
JMssaaaMt,  French  maa-of- 
Hssi<fH«t,  man.of-war,  wrooked.  871. 
Us  sway,  general,  his  brasary  at  Ifi 
Jlsadsn,  duke  de,  his  gaaaroaa  aad 

in  Hanover,  736. 
ilsasisf  A,  (Cole)  eari  of. 

Expelled  the  houae  of 

public  mon^,  108. 
Mkct^,  Charlea,  Esq.  titalar  earl  of 

beheaded,  486u 
Jtotif ton,  arr6t  of  the  Evaaflelical  bodj  at, 

of  Brandenbui&Banover,  itc  with 

answer  to  it,  96,  837.    Csaplai 

the  diet  at.  001, 
JtadsaMsMs,  French  man-o^war, 
RBgiotor^Ha  of  biilhs,  te. 
Mtgition,  DttMie,  of  oonvsyanoaa, 

propoeed  but  rejsetad,  704. 
JMd,  genwal,  conducts  an  Aasuiaa 

900. 
JIasshrffta,  ■an.o^ 
BmO,  a  fire  at,  8S1. 
JiBssMis,  poMIc  and  roval,  aatllad 
JtaMlnfisn,  the  state  of  aalm  after  H,  Iflk 
MsMisa,  dnke  da,  aceoaat  of  Ua 

of  8tFhilip;aOastla,000,*c    Ha  aaj 

mareschal  D*Btr6es  in  Germany,  974. 

into  the  Pmasinn  dominloaa  witk  the 

which  commits  great  dlsordan,  i^   Laviea 

butions  in  Halbarstadt,  064.    Fnvasn 

treat,  686.    Hat  ezpoalalnisa  with 

on  the  reaasembling  of  Uie  Baao 

proceedings  at  Zail,  004.  HaRsea 

at  Hanover,  ibi    He  ia  anpenadsd  kf  the 

Clamiont,  739. 
Jhstesad,  (Lenox)  dnkaoC  a  manifiaeat 

genius,  703l    Bis  behavior  at  Miadea 

nriaca  Fttdtaand,  830,  ««cs3  X. 
Mot  act  passed,  381. 
MotM  in  diflbrsnt  pnrts  of  Bnglaad,  SM.  517, 

687,608.700. 

in  Ireland,  795. 

JUMsrds,  duke  de,  di^graaad,  308. 

Jtoiisis,  thsir  anc* 

Hobinoon,  bishop  of  Brisiol,  ptanij 

980. 
,  Sir  TtaoaMS,  one  of  the 

Aix4a-Chapelle,  408. 


ef 


ntad 
558.  Reaigm  the  aeafia.  aad  in 
wardrsbcSeo. 

Oaorge,  Esq.  absconds,  381 


house  of  commoas  «or  his  part  ia  the 
Chariufale  Corporation,  3R. 
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Itck^trt,  leeoant  of  ibe  expedition  aft»imt,  647, 648. 
ioeAetUr,  (Laiirenee  Hyde)  earl  of,  a  ■eiieme  agalBet 
bim,  fiS.    Buna  a  doubt  of  tlK  lefality  of  the  par- 
llameDt,  101,  meis  7,    Propoeea  alterinc  the  wordi, 
rigktfia  and  Imtafkl,  as  applied  to  kiag  William,  118. 
Appointed  lofd-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  15B.  Thwarts 
kina  Williaai,  173.   Continued  ia  hia  govenunent 
of  Ireland  by  queen  Anne,  181.    Propoeea  that  the 
Engiieh  eboula  act  only  as  auxlUariea  in  the  war 
against  Fraaoe,  ib.    Raaigas  the  govemnent  of 
Ireland,  194.    Oppoiea  the  uaion,  MS.    Appointed 
preeident  of  the  ooundU  374.    Hia  death,  937. 
EeelMf  Aam,  Lewii  lord,  created  an  earl,  33S,  HsCe  fi. 
!«da«y,  admiral,  bonbarde  Havre-de-Graee,  788l   De- 
■troys  some  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Vtaaee,  881. 
Mto,  lord,  takes  posaesaion  of  the  island  of  St.  John, 
734.    Disarms  toe  Canadians,  STB. 
)tm*n  OstMiss,  of  Ireland,  their  loyalty,  794. 
jowwm^  proceedings  for  electing  the  archduke  Joseph 
king  of  the,  fl83,  SO,  539. 

'pake.  Sir  George,  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships  under  his 
convoy  attacked  and  pmrtly  desn'oyed  by  the  French, 
90.  Miscarries  in  a  design  againat  the  Tokilon 
squadron,  130.  Hia  expedition  to  Cadis,  187.  To 
Vigo,  188.  Takes  Oibraltar,  917.  Worsts  the  French 
fleet  off  Malaga,  S1&  Laid  aside,  »0.  • 
•oteoMl,  Mr.  his  trial  and  execution.  190. 
iostiM,  his  horrid  cruelty  at  the  siege  of  London- 
derry, 30. 

0(iM,  earl  of,  his  motions  concerning  a  auoeeesor  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  198, 910. 

,  earl  of,  signaliies  himself,  at  Rouconx,  487. 

4nuiM.  M.  his  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  994. 
tma,  captain,  his  proceedings  In  America,  578l 
omley,  captain,  destroys  the  OrMaaMue,  710. 
»ya/  •aanrtaue  company  established,  34i9. 
KM.— See  8pifituiQm»  Ufutrt  and  Sugar  eelemii$. 
MMMl.  admiral,  defrau  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogoe, 
73.  Examined  and  acquitted.  88.  Diraotes  between 
the  two  houses  eonoeraing  him,  ib.  Appointed  flrst 
eommiMioner  of  the  admiraltv,  914,  nsCe  K.    Re- 
lieves Barcelona,  111.  Bombards  Palamoa,  ib.  Dis- 
appoints a  threatened  invaaion,  117.   Created  earl 
of  Orford,  130,  nete  & 

^-~,  colonel,  ooomianda  a  body  of  Dutch  troops 
against  the  English  and  East  India  company,  893. 
turiana,  ordered  to  assist  the  quf>i>n  nf  Hungary,  061. 
Their  progrem  stopped,  009.  They  blodt  up  the 
PruMian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  070.  Cluieken  their 
motions.  On.  Tlike  Memel,  ib.  Advance  againat 
Prussia,  081.  Skirmiah  with  the  Prussians,  ib.  At- 
tacked bv  mareechal  Lehwald,  082.  Make  a  haatv 
retreat  from  the  Prussian  territories,  ib. ;  which 
they  re-enter,  748.  Are  defeated  at  Zomdorf,  743. 
Their  barbarities  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  744, 
934,  %tt9  3  O.  Miscarry  in  their  attempt  upon  Col- 
berg,  748.  Defhat  the  Pmsaians  at  Zullicbau,  838, 
and  at  Cuaersdorf,  833.  Part  of  them  detached  into 
Pomerania,  894;  which  they  evacuate,  89S.  They 
begin  their  march  towards  Silesia,  ib.  Their  mo- 
tions, 800,  807,  808.  A  detachment  of  them  make 
an  irmptton  into  Brandenbaig,  800;  and  posseas 
themselves  of  Berlin,  ib.  Invest  Colberg  by  sea  and 
land,  ib. 

a^MwM,  velt-mareschal  count,  the  king  of  Poland's 
letter  to  him  concerning  the  Saxon  army,  991,  nets 
3C. 

yder.  Sir  Dudley,  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  SS8. 
fwUk,  articles  of  the  peace  signed  at,  13S. 


Kheverel,  Dr.  Henry,  proceedings  against,  987.  Hon- 
or* paid  him,  875.  Promoted,  200.  Death,  373,  «su  5. 
ukvilU,  colonel  Edward,  proclamation  for  appre- 
hending him,  SI. 

,  lord  George,  appointed  with  others  to  in- 
quire into  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition  against 
Rochefort,  649.  Attends  the  duke  of  Mariborough 
in  the  attempt  upon  St.  Maloes,  711,  and  goes  with 
him  to  (Germany,  713.  Animosity  between  him  and 
prince  Ferdinand,  898.  His  situation  at  Minden. 
839.  Popular  clamor  against  him,  859.  Hisaddren 
to  the  public,  860.  He  demands  a  court-martial,  ib. 
Substance  of  the  charge  against  him,  ib.  Particu- 
lars of  his  deface,  861.  Remarks  on  his  defence, 
868.  Sentence  of  the  court-martial,  863. 
liZ-clsO.  acts  concerning,  519. 609, 993.  i*ef«  3  M.  8S3. 
dabatting.  snbah  of  Decan,  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  English  East  India  company,  891. 


SmUBbwrf,  eari  of,  impeached.  41.  False  infbrmation 
against  him,  ib. 

Astt,  proposal  ftir  making,  in  America,  719,  tuu  8. 

Bancr^,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refuses  to  conse 
crate  Dr.  Burnet,  but  grants  a  commission  to  others, 
10.   Absenta  himself  from  pariiament,  la    RefUsea 
the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  is  sus- 
pended, and  deprived,  39. 

StMUuaHet  for  debt  ia  London  aboiishad,  130,  368. 

saa4Srsea,BirTtaomaa,  substance  of  his  smech  againat 
the  convention  with  Spain,  493. 

Amdi^A,  (Montague)  eari  of,  distinguishes  himself 
bv  his  opposition  to  the  ministerial  measuree,  and 
the  keeping  of  Hanovarians  in  British  pay,  433, 451, 
499.  One  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  488. 

Ani^s,  8.  Esq.  his  motions  In  the  house  of  commons, 
400, 409, 491, 439.    Appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex 
chequer,  *e.  443.  Oppoaea  the  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  septennial  act.  444. 

,  lord,  his  remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  herring- 

flaherv,  580. 

Ssiiiai,  islea  of,  comprised  ia  the  capitalatioa  of  Oua- 
daloupe,  804. 

Asnif*to,CharicaBmaDae!,  king  of,  mounts  the  throne, 
3BK.  Imprisons  his  fkther,  9W.  Joins  with  France 
and  Spain  against  tlie  emperor,  399.  Declares  in 
flivor  of  the  queen  of  Hungarr,  440.->6ae  Gl«r/«s. 

Asr^^Uld,  colonel,  (eari  of  Lncan)  intercepts  king  Wil- 
liam's convoy,  51.  Surrenders  Limerick  upon  hon- 
orable terms,  64. 

Saumam^  captain,  his  success,  099,  717. 

fisandsr*,  admiral,  supersedes  admiral  West,  599. 
Sails  to  Cane  Breton,  808.  Steers  up  the  river  St 
Laurence,  sIO.  His  fleet  endangered  by  a  storm, 
and  the  enemy's  flre-diips.  811.  His  operations  in 
reducing  (^ebee,  810.  Thanks  of  the  house  of 
commons  voted  to  him,  817.  He  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 818. 

Anwy,  duke  of.  Joint  the  confoderacv  Mainst  France, 
58.  Invades  Danphine,  70.  Detached  from  the  con- 
federates, 138.  Engages  in  an  alliance  with  France 
and  Spain,  109.  Ck>ncludes  a  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror, 908.  Becomes  king  of  Sicily,  300,  and  Sar- 
dinia, 337. 

,  datcbew  of,  protests  agaiasl  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession, 169. 

AnsM^fs,  Mr.  expeUed  the  house  of  eomoMips,  358. 

fiazf,  count  de,  appointed  commander  of  the  troops 
designed  for  an  invasion  of  England  in  fovor  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  Oeorge,  460.  His  progress  in  the 
Netheriands,  406.  470,  480. 

ants-CMAa,  Frederick  III  duke  of,  fomishea  his  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  070.  His  capital  taken 
by  the  Imperialists  and  French,  083.  Contributions 
raised  at,  ay  the  Prussians,  831. 

,  Hildburghausen,  nrince  of,  assembles  the 

army  of  the  empire,  681.    Joins  the  prince  of  Sou- 
bise,688.    Defeated  at  Rosbach,  084. 

O'asony.— See  JhtguttMS. 


Stmlpkng  described,  818,  nste  9. 

ScandaU,  (Leak)  eari  of,  eludes  a  aeareh,  71. 

ackitm,  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of,  passed. 

Repealed,  349. 
Olffcaatfaa,  count,  the  Prussian  general,  bums  the 

suburbs  of  Dresden,  740. 
8ck»mberg,  captain,  his  operations  in  the  river  St. 

Laurence,  878. 

mareschal  de,  created  master  of  the  ord 


nance,  16,  and  colonel  of  Dumbarton's  regiment,  la- 
Oeia  a  present  from  the  parliament  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  besides  an  annual  pension,  91. 
Lands  in  Ireland.  30.  His  death  and  character,  4a 
-,  duke  of,  commands  a  body  of  Vaudois  in 


English  pay.  00.  Miscarries  in  a  design  upon  Dau- 
|4iin«,  76.  Invites  tlie  French  to  take  up  arms  for 
king  William,  ib. 

fttef  Mr,  colonel,  slownesa  of  his  regiment,  983. 

Sekwddnitt  taken  bv  the  Anstrians,  086.  Invested 
and  taken  by  the  Prussians,  688, 740. 

Sckwerin  city  bombarded  and  pillaged  by  the  Prus- 
sians. 839. 

.  mareschal,  conducts  a  Pruasian  corps  into 

Bohemia,  665.    Killed  near  Prague,  666. 

Seott,  Sir  Edward,  his  defence  of  Kinsale.  58. 

fteCcA  brigade  in  the  Dutch  service,  an  act  concern- 
ing. 599. 

Se^Uand,  proceedlnts  of  the  convention  there.  93, 34, 
35.  Of  the  pariiament.  96.  44, 99, 105,  193. 149,  1^ 
195, 910, 981,  9Xi.    Laws  relating  to  the  forfeited 
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«BMl6t  in,  Sas,  M3,  Mte  3  M.  AI«nniil,ofaFrendi 

deaoent,  790. 800. 
a^tUnd,  attebpt  to  estaUiah  a  miHUa  tbera,  849. 

New  aeti  ooneerniDf  traaaon,  aod  diaamiing  the 

Hlffhlanden  tliere,  856. 
8c0Ui$k  p*9r$,  their  eldaat  aona  rendered  ineapabte  of 

Bitting  in  the  British  hooae  of  oommons,  MO ;  and 

themaelvea  of  being  peen  of  Great  Britain,  S8S.    A 

libel  againet  them  eensored,  30$. 
ftrMp,  captain,  aaaiaU  in  the  defence  of  Saint  Philip'a 

forueoi. 

Aa-^«n,  Aind  eetabliabed  ft>r  the  relief  of  their 
widowi,  ST. 

Ammm,  bill  <br  regiatering  theaa,  4t8, 431.  Progreaa 
of  a  bill  relating  to  them,  SOS.  Bill  for  keening  a 
eertain  number  of;  registered,  in  pay.  906.  Bill 
brought  in  for  the  better  pavment  of  their  wages, 
036;  and  pa  mad,  701.  BcheaM  for  regiitenng 
them,  704.  Bill  concerning  their  priia  ano  bounty- 
money,  855. 

S9Md,  (Ogilvie)  earl  of,  appointed  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  105.  Hie  practieea  to  promote  the  union, 
841.  Sunporta  the  bill  against  the  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, 361. 

AMfertJk,  (Madtensie)  earl  of,  accompanies  Jaraea  the 
lid.  to  Ireland,  013,  nau  B.  Joins  the  earl  of  Mar, 
385.    Lands  in  the  Highlands,  344. 

MUdk,  earl  of,  diaearded.  105. 

tfrasMS.  Indians,  treaty  between  the  Biltish  colonies 
and  them,  805. 

SetufoL  expedition  to,  790. 

*ssr*"^'— '"•  »«'•"'•"'-"•■*»• 

Arecntf ,  dause  reiatii^  to  the  settlement  of,  703. 

fimnear,  Sir  Edward,  remonstrates  against  general 
LndloWs  being  in  England,  44.  Scheme  against 
him,  66.  Removed  flrom  the  treaaury,  914,  mtu  K. 
OMecta  to  the  words  rightful  and  Immml,  as  applied 
to  king  William,  118.  Exerts  himself  in  detecting 
corraption,  160.  His  sentlmenu  of  tlie  partition 
treaty,  163.  Appointed  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold, 181.    DismTssed,  900. 

abusers.  Dr.  his  trial,  761. 

8knh»r4^  Jamee,  tried  for  a  scheme  to  assasainate 
kinc  George  II.  and  executed,  336. 

AlsHoM,  Sir  Thomas,  attenda  the  young  chevalier  to 
Scotland,  474. 

AsnISi,  reflection  on  their  power  in  parliamentary 
retuma,  579. 

Sksrlock,  Dr.  complies  with  the  new  government,  58. 

Ate?**!  William,  Esq.  his  apreeh  against  a  supply, 
m.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  338.  His  bouse  searched, 
350.  Bis  character,  375.  His  speeches  in  parlia- 
BMnt.  37& 

4Ups,  list  oC  lost,  taken,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  daring  the  war,  911. 

A^wredfc,  an  act  concerning.  541. 

4BUri«f ,  governor,  appointedto  the  command  of  a  re- 
giment, 500.  His  son  killed,  570.  He  succeeds  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Nbrth  America,  580. 
Gets  thecommandof  an  expedition  against  Niagara, 
ib.,  583.  Arrives  at  Oswego,  584 ;  where  he  orden 
two  forts  to  be  begun,  ib.;  and  returns  to  Albany,  ib. 
He  is  succeeded  by  general  Abercrombie,  005. 

Skntl,  9kt  Cloudesley,  bombards  Dunkirk  and  Calais, 
97,  181.  Sails  to  the  Mediterranean,  903.  Com- 
mands the  fleet  at  the  reduction  of  Barcelona,  S87. 
Sails  with  a  reinforcement  to  king  Charles  VI.  837. 
Wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  848. 

8kom0r,  Sir  BartholcMoew,  pleads  for  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  187. 

ArNBetery.  earl  of,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  16. 
Resigns  his  ofilce,  46.  Appointed  a  secretary  of 
■tau.  Oa  Created  a  duke,  914.  nor*  K.  Sclieme 
■gainst  him,  130.  Appointed  lord-cbamberlain.  178, 
iw(i4, 974.  Ambassador  to  France,  908.  Lord-lieu- 
ttaant  of  Ireland,  303 ;  and  lord  high-treasurer,  310. 

fkOOaai,  captain,  assisu  in  uking  Guadaloupe,  eoa 

4M^.— See  CHrl»9  and  Feriinaitd. 

Misp,  lord  viseount.  his  character,  17.  Appointed 
«M  of  the  lords  justices  of  (reland,  58.  Secretary 
of  state,  54;  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  914. 
nsCs  H.  Escapes  with  impunity,  84.  Created  earl 
of  Romney,  914,  n«iu  K. 

tUsHa  ban,  payment  of,  discontinued,  538.  Ordered 
to  be  continued  without  further  interruption,  539. 
Diflbrences  concerning,  adjustiHl,  598. 

Silks,  act  eoncerning.  581,  635.  709. 

Sihtr  eatn,  order  concerning,  with  remarks,  780. 

Sinciair,  general,  his  expedition  to  Bretague,  489. 


itAiaij  ik 


Bimkinf  fmmd  esUbUshed,  331 
^rtiNM,  French  frigate,  taken,  888. 
Bix  MkHatu,  eonferencea  with 

They  refuse  to  join  generd  Shi 

an  alliance  with  the  BritiA 

oader  tlie  British  banaer,  818. 
SJUiMier,  captain,  his  toavsfy  and  dcalk,  51 
AlMtts,  Sir  Hans,hia  maaauai  puchisei  Hprisatr, 

M5.    Ito  contents,  S51«  Mte  & 
Smith,  Mr.  committed  to  the  Tower.  SSi 
,  captain,  sent  to  destroy  two  diipitfTaiN. 

789.    Like  to  foil  into  a  mislake  at  tetac  » 

n«te3V. 
Smuggltn,   an  act  eoaccnuag,  6X. 

against,  in  America.  870. 
Stdthf  for  the  encoaraffeaseot  of  arts,  i 

and  Commerce,  iBatitated,76B. 

for  the  encourageaaeBtof  ditwiBf.ni|n;* 


dec,  763w 

for  propagating  the  gcepel,  piqieoei  ^  I» 


Bny,  148. 

SoUitn,  biU  for  limiting  their  time  ttfont  V 
Thoae  in  America  and  Germany  toaaW  «r: 
jackets,  blankels,  Ac  by  private  eoatriMiiM  -T 
See  MtnHM^. 

SoUU  Rtfmi,  French  man-of-war,  dennpd.  IB 

Salwtet,  count,  his  inaolent  expresrioa  ooncenu^n* 
EngUsh  soldiery,  74. 

8om£ff,  count,  defeau  the  Fraariaai  atZnSicte.  S. 
and  at  Conendorf,  833.    Fames  the  TiinU.  $X 

SnuTi,  Sir  John,  appointed  attorney-feaenLNia*' 
H.  Lord-keeper,  8S.  Created  a  baMaasiii^n: 
ed  lord  chancellor,  136,  mtu  5.  His  cbmiw.  tf 
Dismissed,  154.  Impeached,  165;  asd  triei  M  A» 
pointed  president  of  the  council,  968i  DinsM  Ti 

avmentu  nuke  of,  appointed  maaler  of  tbe  how-  314 
Removed  ftom  lus  poat,  383. 

,  lord  Noel,  a  remarkable  mslim  na^Hk- 


in  the  house  at  conunoos,  44L 
-,  captain,  wounded,  8S3L 


ApUc,  princess,  her  death.  308. 

SraMss.  prince  de.  sent  with  a  FnaA  mr  vtaGe 
many,  661.  He  taken  puuaessiea  of  man  |hro 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Praasia  fiir  the  wof  <k 
queen  of  Hungaiy,  064.  Joins  the  tm/dikm 
pire,  688.  Is  defeated  at  Roabsih.  Si  9*^ 
to  Halberstadt,  686.  AasemUes  a  Mr  (^  Bf 
at  Hanau,  737.  Penetrates  into  Hef^f*f' 
where  his  van  is  defonted  by  the  miiijt. »  ^ 
uchesa  party  under  tlw  dnkedelrah^"**' 
feau  the  prince  of  Yaembonrg.  ib  Be  tak»p^ 
aeasion  of  Gottingen.  740.  Wontt  ftMni  Okn 
at  Landwernbagen,  ib.  Tkkei  poane*  >' 
Franckfort,  896. 

atrntkesk,  (Cnrnegie)  earl  of.  Joins  tbeeailaf  Ma-f 

SnUkrSta  scheme  proiectad,  34a  Some  anemia.  V 
Breaka,351.    Furtkr  peoceedinfi  idtiiveuj^ 
company  obtaina  certain     *' """  * 


m 


account  of  the  aasientio,  585. 
^ia.— See  tkrHmnd  and  Ckmrlm. 
I^ami$k  Mnn,  the  nature  of  its  dimsle.  4ft 
^eaesA  TVipb,  in  Jamaica,  contentioM 

Kingston,  630.  ^  ^^ 

Sj^ntMffu*  Jiqmm%,  bilU  eoacenriag.  617.  W-^ 

^stowed,  governor,  projects  the  Ohio  m"^^i^^ 
Sprat,  Dr.  (bishop  of  Rocheoter)  qaertioM  tto  v*»; 
of  king  Williams  oommiasioa  fcr  leCnser  (k 
church  discipline,  40.    Oonflned  lo  lie te"*-  «* 

«prf ,  capuin,  his  snoeeas,  611.  ^„ 

St.  Oarwtain,  count  de,  sent  under  M. O'B'*^*^ 

Germany,  661 ;  and  with  a  detachnesl  mO(^ 

737;  where  he  is  defeated,  ib.   He  ie  i^Jl 

the  duke  of  Holstein  near  Enderf,  fSL  """TT 

between  his  corps  and  the  aUies,  8BB.  Ib"*^ 

his  commission  in  disgust,  889. 

SU  John,  island  of,  taken,  7SSl 

St.  Mdloea,  expedition  against,  711. 71i 

SLagard,  earl  of,  refuaea  the  oathi  K» 

Mary,  18. 
Stain^AUe,  M.  de,  wonts  major  Bolov.  tf 
890 ;  at  Schaken,  809 ;  and  raisei 
Halberstadt,  ib. 


■t 


Stair,  (Dalrymple)  eart  of,  appointed  ■"'■'■■Vfci, 
France.  315.  His  character,  398.  Z)«P"**'J;£ 
regiment  of  dragoons.  408.  Petltioiis  •CVfJT 
election  of  Scottish  peen,  406.  Aifwiteii* 
maresehal  and  ambassador  tnllolhuitf.40  Ti^ 


mareschal  and  ambassador  toHoIl 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Dettiagea,  454 
mander-in-chief  in  Great  Britain,  46L 


Ihkvm- 
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9Uinhape^  ooloDel,  aorpriMd  at  Poruiegre.  317.  T«kci 
Minorca,  S38.  Delteta  king  Pliilip's  Mvalry  at  Al- 
mennara,  872.  Surprised  at  Brilraega,  973.  Ap- 
pointed Mcretary  of  suta,  314,  and  ehaneellor  of 
tbe  exckeqaer,  393^  EanoUad  and  appointed  aee- 
TBiury  of  aUta,  354,  mtu  9.  Bent  amiMMador  to 
Bpnin,  330.    Hia  death.  3S3. 

,  aarl,  hia  notiona,  451. 

SunUsiauM  elected  king  of  Poland,  816.    Abdioatea 


tlie  tlirono,  411 

^  Idnf ,  letten  to  htm  froan  the  kinga  of  Pnis- 


ala  and  England,  on  hie  oftring  the  city  of  Nancy 
for  a  place  of  oongreia,  885. 
AciMPiaB,  general,  ereeta  a  fort  at  the  pane  of  Oneida, 
7S9,  nou  7.  Oonunanda  a  detachnient  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Ontario,  808.  Ectabliahea  the 
British  interaat  on  the  Ohio,  873. 

Statuu  merehant,  and  alatnta  atapla,  an  account  oC 
777. 

StaaMi,  loid,  ralhaea  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
1& 

Steel,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Ouadaloupe,  803. 

— — ,  Biehard,  Bm|.  azpeUed  the  house  of  comoMns 
for  hia  writings,  called  T%e  BmgUtkmmn  and  Tk» 
CHaia,  905. 

Stephen*^  Alezandor,  his  great  age,  790,  neu  5 

Stm&tUt  admiral,  sails  for  the  East  Indies,  8SB.  Joins 
admiral  Pococke,  790.  Is  wounded,  "HO.  Assists  in 
the  reduction  of  Poudicherry,  903.  Part  of  his 
squadron  wrecked,  ib.  Hia  remonstrance  to  tbe 
Danish  and  Dutch  settlementa,  ib. 

Stim,  Mr.  Bssaaainatlon  by,  86B. 

Siockjobktre^  their  extravagance  and  insolence,  79. 

StortHont,  (Murrav)  viaoount  of.  Tiaita  the  king  of 
Pruaaia  at  Dreaden,  (MO. 

Starr^  captain,  loaes  the  calf  of  one  leg  in  an  engage- 
ment with  a  Frenfih  ship,  710. 

Stnfford^  (Wentworth)  earl  of,  his  papers  seiaed,  316, 
and  himaelf  impeached,  3B0. 

Strmnfe,  lord,  fearl  of  Derby's  son)  his  character,  507. 
He  opposes  the  extension  of  the  military  law  to  the 
East  India  eompaay'a  settlements,  5S7. 

StratkalUm,  viscountjoins  the  young  cheTaiier,  475. 

Striegam,  battle  of,  470. 

Stumrt,  general,  embarka  with  admiral  Byng  for  Mi 
norea,  5B7. 

-,  captain,  hia  narrow  escape  from  being  mas 


sacred,  873. 

-,  lieutenant,  his 


and  bravery,  680. 


StjfU  altared,  919,  neu  TT. 

Smekltng,  captain,  his  bravery,  706. 

Aurar-celama*,  deliberationa  concerning,  553.  Acta 
for  encouraging  the  tmde  of,  983,  neted  M,  855. 

aalfcoMaJU,  prince,  made  prisoner  by  a  Prussian  corps, 
831. 

StmdeHand^  earl  of,  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  king 
Jamea*s  indemnity,  77,  neu  8.  Admitted  into  king 
William's  flivor,  85.  Appointed  lord  chamberlain, 
131.    Reaigna,  130. 

^  earl  of,  aent  as  envoy  to  Vienna,  885. 

Made  secretary  of  aute,  946.  Dismissed,  974.  Al- 
tercation between  him  and  Oxford,  308.  Appointed 
lord»lieutenant  of  Ireland,  314 ;  ancretary  of  state, 
333;  and  preaident  of  the  council,  354,  nete  8.  Units 
the  treaanry,  3S3.    Hia  death.  373,  %«l*  9. 

,  man4»f-war,  loat,  909. 

AqMrte,  French  man-of-war.  foundered.  799. 

SuppMee  granted  by  pailiament,  504, 517, 587, 535, 540, 
555,  571,  589, 088,  630, 097.  765, 766,  844. 

Burets  in  the  East  Indies,  described.  500.  lu  reduction 
by  captain  Richard  Maitland,  881. 

Suttem^  Sir  Robert,  expelled  the  hiKise  of  commons,  301. 

Swawten,  commodore,  bis  proceedings  in  the  river  of 
St.  Laurence,  876^ 

Swedee,  their  operationa,  684,  089,  749.  831,  894, 896. 
900, 901.-4ee  Frederick  and  ^doifkme. 

T. 

TUtsc,  Mr.  created  a  lord  and  appointed  a  chancellor, 

400.    His  death.  411. 

,  lord,  bis  magnanimous  reply  to  the  earl  of 

Cholmondeley,  434.    He  oppoaes  tbe  extension  of 

the  laws  of  treason,  468. 
T^Uem,  Irish,  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England, 

779. 
Tkeere,  the  marquis  and  maichionesaof,  Jbc.  arrested 

for  a  oonspiramr  acalnat  the  king  of  Portugal.  754. 

Tbptr  trial  and  execution.  841. 
Tuffler,  capfain,  his  bravery  and  sueeees,  880. 
7Va«rair«,  fVench  man-of-war.  taken,  790. 

81* 


TempU,  (Grenville)  earl,  opposes  the  repeal  of  the 
'    Jews*  act,  556,  and  a  clause  in  the  addrem.  588. 

Appointed  lord  privyseal,  646. 
TVrpeUkere.  French  frigate,  taken.  870. 
Tteteet,  attempts  to  abolish,  19. 
Tkeedere  proclaimed  king  of  Ooraiaa,  457.    Ungener- 

onaly  treated  in  England,  537. 
Tkeeie,  French  man-of-war,  foundered.  798. 

T^j^Hf^  ^^^'SS^  ^^  information  concerning  Roche- 
fort,  dec  650. 

Themme,  Ik.  William,  bishop  of  Worcester,  lefrtses 
the  oaths  to  WiUiam  and  Mary.  1& 

Tkemnd,  (Wyndham  Obrien)  earl  of,  appointed  trea- 
aurer  o/  the  houaehold,  647. 

Thempeem,  Sir  John,  created  baron  of  Haversbam. 
130,  neieZ. 

Tkermteiiy  Mr.  hia  motion  concerning  the  militia,  537. 
He  opnoaea  the  register-biU,  544. 

Tkmret^  M.  an  account  of  790.  Sails  from  Dunkirk, 
703.  Alarms  the  Scottish  coasts,  and  sails  to  Oot- 
tenburgb,  795,  and  Bergen,  809.  Makea  a  deaeent 
at  Carrlckforgus,  810.  He  is  slain  and  hia  squad- 
ron taken,  ib. 

Tlcendrrya,  uhsuccessfiil  attempt  against,  795.  New 
expedition  planned  againat  it,  806.  With  animad- 
versions, ib.  It  is  abandoned  by  the  French,  and 
taken  poasessioa  of  by  general  Amtierst,  807. 

T^Oury,  man-of-war,  lost,  656. 

TUHekerrf,  in  the  East  Indies,  described.  560. 

TUteieeu^  Dr.  John,  created  aichbisbop  of  Canterbury, 
58.    His  death,  100. 

Timmeutk,  (Stuart)  marquis  of,  accompanies  the  Pre- 
tender to  Bootland,  386. 

TVeesi*,  coloael,  killed.  588. 

7V^f  a,  island,  taken  posseaaion  of  by  the  French ; 
but  who  are  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  519. 

TWsralJM  act  passed,  80. 

ToUemMcke,  (or  Ptolemaebe)  mneral,  his  bravery  at 
Athlone,  68;  at  Aghrim,  fy;  and  at  Landen,  87. 
Mortally  wounded  in  Oamaret  bav,  97,. 

TVr^as  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  834, 809. 

7brH«f«ea,  (HerbertWari  of,  makea  a  fruitlcas  at- 
tempt upon  Cork,  37.  Defoated  by  tbe  French  off 
Beachy-nead,  50.  Sent  priaoner  to  the  Tower,  ib. 
Tried  and  acquitted,  61. 

TbCtMen,  teneral,  hie  operationa,  894, 895. 

TWmnekeni,  viacount,  vote  against  him,  987.  Appoint- 
ed secretary  of  atate.  314.  Removed  from  hia  of- 
fice, 338.  Reinauted  in  it,  356.  Hia  character,  374. 
Reaigna  the  seals,  388. 

,  conunodore.  Ids  success,  479. 

1  honorable  Charlea,  appointed  a  lord  of 

the  admiralty,  558.  Preaenta  a  militia-bill,  509. 
Promotea  another,  631.  Preparea  a  bill  concerning 
the  puniahment  of  governors  of  plantationa.  636. 

■  .  honorabia  George,  be  moves  for  a  militia- 
bill,  631.  Hia  patriotism.  809.  His  motions  at  the 
attack  of  the  intrenchment  at  Montmorenci,  819^ 
F6rma  a  plan  for  landing  the  troopa  near  tbe  heighu 
of  Abraham,  814 ;  and  assists  In  the  execution  of 
it,  815.  His  station  at  the  battle  of  auebec.  ib. ; 
and  gallant  behavior,  ib.  The  command  devolven 
to  him,  ib.  His  forther  operationa  in  oompletint 
the  victory,  816.  He  is  thanked  by  the  house  of 
commons,  817.    Returns  to  England,  ib. 

-,  colonel  Roger,  killed  at  Ticonderoga,  807. 


TV^aad,  brigadier,  accompanies  general  Hopsoa  to 

tbe  Weat  Indies,  798. 
7Vsf«ctre,  (Stuart)  eari  of,  conunitted  to  the  Tower, 

7V«aMa.--flee  Mfk  trsasea. 

TVslawiitfy,  captain,  aasists  in  takingGuadaloupe,  800. 

Treutkam,  lord,  account  of  bis  election  for  Westmin- 
ster, 581, 9K. 

TWvor,  Sir  John,  expdled  the  bouse  of  commons  for 
corruption,  104. 

TVisania/  tut  passed,  100.    Repealed.  399. 

TVeUef,  major.  Mown  up  at  Ouadaloupe.  808. 

7^,  captain,  his  bravery,  799. 

TmlKbariine,  (Murray)  marquis  of.  Joins  the  earl  of 
Mar,  383.  Lands  in  Scotland.  344.  Taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower.  483. 

Turkef  tmie  laid  open.  541.  French  cloths  prohibited 
to  be  imported  within  its  limits,  773. 

Turner,  bishop  of  Ely.  refuses  the  oaths  to  William 

'  and  Mary,  and  is  suspended,  18, 39.  Abeeonds.  and 
is  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  58. 

Sir  Edward,  proceedinga  relating  to  his  elec- 


tion for  Oxfordshire.  571. 
Turnpikes,  rioU  on  account  of,  517. 
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i,  lodiftiia,  trwty  bolweM  tin  Mtiah  Mio* 

AIM  ui4  them,  8QS. 
rvtalMf ,  their  trtety  with  the  BrilM  eolMlSae,  BOS. 
T^MWalc,  marquie  of,  head!  the  eoiiatry  par^  ISft. 
T^rigkiwtm,  iDdiane,  sone  aeeoaai  of,  SSL  TlMy^de- 

flUae  a  treatf  with  the  Britiehaolooiea,  809. 
7)ffmU»t^  lord,  niperaedea  feaeral  rViwke  in  theaoni' 

maad  at  Qibralur,  flOI. 
7>»«MiiMl,(1%lbot)«ail  of,  hie  pioeeodlan  te  Ihvor 

of  JaoBee  II.,  98.   Jamoe  creatae  Unt  a  wka,  98. 
T)fr§»§,  earl  oC  takea,  io  Cork,  M. 
TVrrel,  captain,  hie  pffocaediage  at  Tobafe,  WJ.  Oal- 

lant  aipioH  oC  19B. 

U. 

UnamUB,  their  treaty  with  the  Britieh  eoloBiee,  808. 
rWea,  pnaeediaie  rekttive  to  the  treaty  of,  981, 9n, 

800, 912, 943, 944.    MoClos  to  tfleeolve  it,  881. 
UnimtnMm  of  Bngland  oppoee  alteratiom  io  the 

flhnrch  diedpUoe,  40. 
Vtrm/U,  treaty  of,  908. 
UwUati,  captain,  aaiita  in  tahinc  Goadaloape,  883 ; 

and  in  delbatiBf  the  Fkench,  880. 

V. 

FelMir,  Fkonch  IHgaia,  takaa,  888. 

Fitndtfmt,  ttr  Oeoffe.  aceoant  of  Ui  eooipeCitloB  flir 

Weetmineter,  591, 808. 
FkudrmU,  narqale  de,  We  eanvnder  of  Montreal,  877. 

,  M.  de,  aneeta  the  yoonf  ekeyaUer,  814. 
Featfletera  eet  up  on  nriaona, 
Intedea 


F«ni«a,  Mr.  appointed  eeoretary  of  itate,  188. 

ed  by  the  houee  of  eommone^es. 
^  admiral,  eent  to  the  Wcet  Indiee,  4ir.    Hie 

character,  ib.    TUee  Forto-Bello,  490.    8ailo  to 

Carthagena,  438.    Hie  operatlooe  tlinn,  ib.   flaile 

to  Cuba,  437.    Hia  ftirther  mnratlone  in  the  Weet 

Indiee,  448.    Oonunande  in  tiM  clianad,  477. 
Fkfer  jfaadaiM,  kinc  of  Sardinia,  raeiffaa  hie  throne 

to  hie  eon,  388.  le  imprieoned  by  him  fn  intrigning 

to  regaia  it,  308. 
Fllto  or  JVBe,  general  de,  throwe  a  reinfowiement  into 

CNanta,  741.   Comminde  a  troop  of  Aaetriana  in 

Bileeia,  744.   Uadertakee  the  eiege  of  Ooeel,  746; 

which  IM  ia  foreed  to  abandon,  TIB.    Ee-oatera 

aileBia,8a8. 
inui0r,  M.  de,  liie  opeimtlona  in  Ameiiea,  808. 
Firgin.  aioop,  retaken  from  the  FIrench,  888. 
Firgmm  deeeribed,  887.    Dieputee  bptween  the  gov- 

ernor  and  people,  508. 
Ftjf  cMteei,  ia  the  BaetlndieB,  daooribed,  861.  Tkkon 

by  tte  French,  880. 
FewnfMrv,  boantiee  given  to,  788. 

W. 

ITeddiitffM,  Mr.  Eobert,  aent  to  obaerve  the  transit 

of  Venue,  888^ 
ITedf,  eapuin.  ehot,  188. 
yr«f  «r,  Sir  Oharlee,  hie  operatione  in  the  Weet  indiee, 

898.    Sent  to  the  Baltic,  368,  and  to  Oibralur.  379. 
WaUteh,  prince  of,  defeate  the  Frendi  at  Walcoart,  37. 

Routed  and  killed  at  Fleonie,  53. 
IFeldM-reec,  general  John,  appointed  with  othere  to 

inqmre  into  the  miaearriage  againet  Roeheibrt,  849. 

Hie  bravely  at  Minden,  930,  «eu  3  Z ;  and  at  War- 

bourg,  B34,  «eU  4  K. 
Walktr,  captain  Rovenden,  nvafee  Ouadalonpe.  981 
,  Rev.  Mr.  Oeorge,  hie  bravery  at  London* 

derry,  aOi    Bmbarke  A>r  England,  3L    Killed  at  the 

Boyne,  49. 

,  captain,  anointed  engineer  in  the  expedition 

'    againet  Benegal,  791. 

captain  George,  hie  melandiolv  caae,  778. 


WM,  Don  Ricardo,  eome  account  of  hie  traneaetiont 
in  England,  89S.  Hie  minietry  in  Spain,  878.  Be 
fhvore  the  Britieh  intereet,  884. 

ITc^eif ,  Horatio,  Seq.  hie  character,  380. 

,  Sir  Robert,  appointed  eecretary  at  war,  991 

INemiaeed,  875.  Made  paymaster  to  tlie  army,  and 
to  Cheliea-boBpital,  314.  His  conduct  ia  parlia- 
ment, 381,  Jkc  Resigns,  338.  ProJecU  a  SBfaesM  Ibr 
leesening  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  338, 8S9. 
Appointed  paymaster  of  the  Ibreee,  389,  and  llrat 
commimioner  of  the  treasury,  353.  Made  a  knight 
of  the  carter,  373,  nou  7.  Hie  character,  375.  Pro. 
posee  the  excise  scheme,  306.  His  motives  for  avoid- 
ing a  war,  418.  Motion  fiir  removing  him  firom  his 
mi^eety's  councils  and  presence  tor  ever,  439.    Hie 

Kwer  decreases,  4^    Created  earl  of  Orlbrd,  ib. 
quiry  into  his  conduct,  444.  Bis  death,  481,  naU  3. 


PPUesn,  captain,  destroys  ftmr 
and  his  laconic  aecoont  of  that 

FTseysi,  of  the  AsMricaa  Indii 
Prsfipiivsfs,  their  ueatv  with  the  British 
Wmr  in  general,  reiectoons  on,  7M. 
ITarrsm,  ooounodan,  assiais  in  the 
Breton,  479.  Heandainiral 


atWw» 


ITarrififtsa,  earl  of,  diamieeed  ftom  hie 
jHiaea  the  pilnniss  Aantfa  inlewet,  88l 
WwwMk,  cnplnin,  Mstst 

nabob  of  Bengal,  658. 
PTsfwidkaMw,  noia  in,  887. 
PTasMitflfn,  ooIomI,  Ms 

858,868. 
ITatMii,  admiral,  arrives  in  the ! 

proeeedinge  there,  614, 687.  888;  «nd i 
,  colonel,  eompUmented  by 

ftr  hie  behavior  at  IffiBdea.  880.  i 
ffisttf ,  Mr.  oonoerte  die  plan  for 

of  Bengal,  890. 
ITesosrv,  laws  rstoting  tothair 

8F. 
Wehk,  at neral,  defeaU  a  lane  body  of  ] 

endue,  987.    Dismissed  ftom  tte  i 
— ,  gMsral,  his  operations  in 
Wtigiot  and  ■saswrai.  inqairioa 
PTsnoMn,  lord  vieeoont,  isiMSiMlingn 

•lection  iir  Oxftmleiiire,  571. 
PTsaliPsrCA,  general,  snecsads  to  tte  i 

the  forces  in  the  West  Xndisa,  4SS. 

at  Carthaflsaa,  488.    Ftether 

tione  in  tte  Weet  ladiea,  448. 
W§$t^  admiral,  his  character,  597. 

tte  actlott  with  Bt  de  la  ( 

seded,  ib.,  but  gracioue|y  i 

alordofttea£niialty,648u   atet 

to  tte  weetward,  6SS. 
lfbfC/«dis«,  and  tte  Leeirard- 

in,  708, 788, 788, 798,  879l 
VsstesolA,  call  of,  warrant  for  i 
IfbiCsiiMtsr,  aceouat  of  a  ii—iialib 

580.   BiU  for  widening  eosae  of  itaetrii  8M.   to 

bridge  deacrtbed,  844.  nsrs  4.    BfD  for  snppiyi^  it 

with  dsh,  704,859. 
UtesMTslsad,  (Fina)  eaif  of.  inalaBsd  ^bamttm  ef 

tte  university  of  Oxford,  788. 
ITte/s-JIsAsfy,  act  for  cnes«f«gte|,  SH. 
Wharton,  lord,  created  an  eaif.  Mi.    Ai 

lieutenant  of  Ireland.  988. 

mission,  STS.    liord  laiiji  seal.  394.    Oppsam  the 

BoQth-Sea  act,  348. 
PPtesto-,  Sir  Francis,  hia  espeditMMi  la  tte  West  In- 
diee, 00.    Drowned,  96b 
li'tesb  of  heavy  cairiagea,  an  act  for  iiignlBiiag.  TFI 

inute,  bishop  of  Peteibonngli.  rtfaaes  ite  eaite  t* 
WiUiam  and  Mary,  and  is  siiipmidsd.  18.  30l    De 

_prived  of  his  bishopric,  88,  H,  asCeSi 

lytosisrs.  general,  aasiata  in  tte 
bourg,  7«,  794. 

IPIddrfaigten,  lord,  impewted  and 
Freed  by  an  act  of  gmee, 

WWUm  lU.  sute  of  lie  ut 
accession,  15.  His  aflbrta  in  fovor  ef  tte  i 
10.  HeUkMnmtanfeattteWhiia.91. 
war  against F^aMe, S3.  Itef 
his  conduct,  96b  Hebe 
a  commieBioa  for  reforming  tte 
40.  Tlireatenetoloavattei. 
tenaaoee  tte  parehasiag  of  votas»  48.  ftnaas  ex 
cepted  in  hie  indeauiity,  914.  nets  G.  Gaiw  ite 
teule  of  tte  Boyne,  48.  Consp4T«7  agaiatf  fom. 
57.  Ite  nation  diaeontaatad  with  Wbl  88.  He 
signs  a  warraat  for  tte  laamaiiu  of  Ctasaae,  Or 
Defoatedat6teenkirk,74.  Conspiracy  afainaihisi 
75u  SooroeeofttediecontenteagaiBSiten^TOL  Br 
reflisss  his  assent  to  tte  trieanial  Mi,  8&.  Dalbat 
ed  at  Landen.  87.  Refoses  bis  assam  to  a  hH  as  «» 
free  proeeedinge  in  parliassent,  94. 
larity,  113.  Conspiracy  against  Mm.  IA 
his  assent  to  nnoiber  bill  for  tte  better  n  _ 
eiectione  for  members  of  pailiameot,  918^  mm  O. 
Negotiates  with  France  at  Ryswiek.  ISI,  IM.  te 
Negotaatas  tte  Irst  partition  trsaty,  144.   OMifcd 

.  to  send  away  his  Dutch  fluaids,  148.  Prehiblls  tJ) 
correspoadenee  with  tte  Beottieh  settleaaeat  at  Be 
rien,  148.  Negotiatee  tte  second  tranty  ef  para 
tion,  154.    OUiged  to  aeknowtodgt  tim  kisg  ef 
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Spain.  164.  Ordwi  Mi  ambiwiiiora  to  I— ve  Pttmce, 
173.  Hif  last  ipeedi  to  iMrlifMiMnt,  173.  FaltoArom 
bis  lione,  176.    His  dMih  and  etasraeter,  177. 

fT'iliimnu^  Sir  Charles  Hanbory,  the  ciarina's  answer 
to  him,  664. 

■ ,  colonelt  detached  with  a  party  and  kiOed, 


fViUon^  capUin,  insulted  1^  the  Duteh,  883;  for  which 

he  takes  vengeance,  ib. 
,  captain,  compiiniented  by  prince  Ferdinand 

for  his  behavior  at  nindea,  830,  netu  3  Z. 
fyineAslsea,  (Finch)earl  of,  his  remarks  on  the  bill  Ibr 

ihe  herrinf  flsheir,  5B0. 
JfVi-mckaUr^  marqus  of,  excepted  from  king  James's 

pardon.  77,  uses  8. 
tViiUlmoa,  additional  tax  on,  600. 
fVinUriUld,  general,  kiUed  at  GoerUts,  688. 
WinUmm^  (Seton)  eart  of,  Joins  the  rebels,  3^    Im- 

iieiiclied,  3S7 ;  and  condemned,  3S8. 
PTiruwttergt  Charles  Eugene,  duke  of,  his  operations, 

#f^»(f«,  general,  his  bravery  at  Looisboora,  7S3b  Vested 
with  the  command  against  C^oebec,  80iBb  His  man- 
i  festo  on  the  isle  of  Orleans,  810.  Takes  possession 
of  Point  Levi,  811.  Encamps  by  the  lUls  of  the 
river  Montmorenci,  ib.  Bails  ap  the  river  St.  liSu- 
Fence,  81S.  He  calls  a  council  of  war,  814.  Lands 
at  the  heights  of  Abraham,  ib.  FUUs  at  the  battle 
of  (^ebec,  815,  818,  tutt  10.  Euloginms  on  him, 
817.  A  monument  to  his  memory  addressed  Ibr  by 
the  house  of  commons,  ib. 

fFo^mbmtU».—See  BrutumUk. 

Wood^  William,  clamor  in  Ireland  on  account  of  his 
coinage,  381. 

WoU^  and  woollen  yam,  allowed  to  be  hnported  into 
England  from  Ireland,  536, 551,  imCs  5. 

Worg*^  colonel,  commaJids  the  fortes  sent  against 
Ooree,  787.    utti  governor  of  Senegal,  738. 

Wright^  Nathan,  Esq.  appointed  lord  chancellor,  154. 

,  Fortunatus,  his  gallantry  and  death,  604. 


Wwuk,  general,  retakes  I^ipsiG  and  worsts  guaerai 

Haddidi  at  CorUU,  8SS. 
Wfrnikam^  Sir  WiHiam,  is  reprimanded  by  the  eom< 

mons,  317.    We  speech  against  aeptennlal  parlia* 

ments,  406. 
Wfwiu,  Sir  Watkin  WOUams,  his  character,  380. 


Xrasriiw,  prince  of  Saxony,  sent  with  a  reinforcement 
to  the  prince  de  Soabise,  740.  He  penetrates  into 
the  Hessiaa  and  Hanoverian  territories,  880. 

FerswutA,  earl  of,  reflisee  to  take  the  oaths  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  18. 

Fmjre,  Sir  William,  some  account  of;  380. 

r«ra,  Edward,  duke  of,  embarks  as  a  volunteer  with 
lord  Howe,  713.  Titles  conferred  on  him,  8BB,  note  3. 

Torlu,  general  Sir  Joeeph,  makes  a  requisition  to  the 
statee*general  of  6060  troops,  505.  Presents  a  me- 
morial to  the  Dutch  conoeming  Oetend  and  Nieu* 
port,  600.  Has  eonibreaees  with  the  states  relative 
to  the  seizing  of  the  Dutch  ships,  718, 757.  Present 
amemwial  conoeming  thecontmband  trade  carried 
on  by  their  merchants  in  Ihvor  of'Fraoce,  838;  and 
ooneerniag  the  hostilities  committed  1^  the  Dutch 
in  the  river  of  Bensal,  884. 

,  Mr.  supports  the  bill  for  extending  the  mutiny* 
act  to  the  East  India  Company's  settlements,  557. 

rsHbMr«,rioUlB,546. 

TtmMfy  Kobert,  his  plot,  78. 

FsasMUfy,  prince  of,  defeated  bv  the  duke  de  Broglio 
at  Sangarshausen,  738.    Killea  at  Bergen,  867. 


attiprooeedl 
-~See  J7«iis 


ngs  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu  then,  6S4. 


XittMM^  destroyed  \if  the  Austriaas,  679. 
Znvluutn^  Bf.  appointed  master  of  the  robe  to  kinc 
William,  16. 


THE  EKD  OF  SMOLLETT. 


